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"What  constitutes  Wit?.     Wlierein  is  Wit  different  from  Humor! 

Tliese  questions  have  exercised  the  pens  of  various  searching  expositors, 
who,  in  analytical  language  and  graceful  periods,  prove  the  truth  of  the  essay- 
ist's remark,  that "  it  requires  Wit  to  describe  what  Wit  is.'^  Aristotle,  Barrow, 
Dryden,  La  BruySre,  Bouliours,  Montaigne,  Locke,  Voltaire,  Addison,  Cowley, 
Pope,  Davison,  Leigh  Hunt,  Hazlitt,  Charles  Lamb,  Sydney  Smith — all  good 
men  and  true — ^have  enlivened  the  pensive  public  with  their  several  defini- 
tions, but  an  acceptable  and  satisfactory  siandard  of  authority  has  not  yet  been 
given.  In  the  prescribed  limits  of  a  preface,  it  would  be  supererogatory  to 
promulgate  any  new  dogma,  or  attempt  to  controvert  the  hypotheses  and  pleas- 
ant perorations  of  the  many  celebrated  writers  named  above.  But  sufficient 
evidence  may  be  cited  in  proof  that  as  yet  the  Anatomy  of  Wit  and  Humor  is 
an  unwritten  book. 

Dr.  Barrow,  in  his  Sermo]\  a^airi^ij^'oolis:!, and  Idle  Talking  and  Jesting, 
has  given  an  able  and  comprehensive  ej^p^ition of  the  habitudes  and  actualities 
of  Wit.  •  It  is  worthy  of  being  quoiea  entire*-  -  -' 

'^It  may  be  demanded  what  tlieb^mg  wp-.^'^eak  of  is,  or  what  this  face- 
tiousness  doth  import.  It  is  indeed  a  thing  so  versatile  and  multiform,  appear- 
ing in  60  many  shapes,  so  many  postures,  so  many  garbs,  so  variously  appre- 
hended by  several  eyes  and  judgments,  that  it  seemeth  no  less  hard  to  settle 
a  clear  and  certain  notion  thereof,  than  to  make  a  portrait  of  Proteus,  or  to 
define  tlie  figure  of  fleeting  air.  Sometimes  it  lieth  in  pat  allusion  to  a  known 
story,  or  in  seasonable  application  of  a  trivial  saying,  or  in  forging  an  apposite 
tale ;  sometimes  it  playcth  in  words  and  phrases,  taking  advantage  from  the 
ambiguity  of  their  sense  or  the  affinity  of  their  sound ;  sometimes  it  is  wrapped 
in  a  dress  of  humorous  expression ;  sometimes  it  lurketh  under  an  odd  similitude. 
Sometimes  it  is  lodged  in  a  sly  question ;  in  a  smart  answer ;  in  a  quirkisb 
reason ;  in  a  shrewd  intimation ;  in  cunningly  diverting  or  cleverly  retorting 


fb  objection ;  sometimes  it  is  couched  in  a  bold  scheme  of  speech ;  in  a  tart 
irony ;  ioi  a  lusty  hyperbole ;  in  a  startling  metaphor ;  in  a  plausible  reconcil- 
ing of  contradictions ;  or  in  acute  nonsense.  Sometimes  a  scenical  representa- 
tion of  persons  or  things,  a  counterfeit  speech,  a  mimical  look  or  gesture,  pass- 
eth  for  it  Sometimes  an  affected  simplicity,  sometimes  a  presumptuous  blunt- 
ness,  gives  it  being.  Sometimes  it  riseth  only  from  a  lucky  hitting  upon  what 
is  strange ;  sometimes  from  a  crafty  wresting  obvious  matter  to  the  purpose. 
Often  it  consisteth  in  one  knows  not  what,  and  springeth  up  one  can  hardly 
tell  how.  Its  ways  are  unaccountable  and  inexplicable,  being  answerable 
to  the  numberless  rovings  of  fancy  and  windings  of  language.  It  is, 
in  short,  a  manner  of  speaking  out  of  tlie  simple  and  plain  way  (such 
as  reason  teachetli  and  proveth  things  by),  which  by  a  pretty  surpris- 
ing uncouthness  in  conceit  or  expression  doth  affect  and  amuse  the  fancy, 
stirring  in  it  some  wonder,  and  breeding  some  delight  thereto.  It  raiscth  ad- 
miration, as  signifying  a  nimble  sagacity  of  apprehension,  a  special  felicity  of 
invention,  a  vivacity  of  spirit,  and  reach  of  "Wit  more  than  vulgar ;  it  seeming  to 
argue  a  rare  quickness  of  parts,  that  one  can  fetch  in  remote  conceits  applicable ; 
a  notable  skill  that  he  can  dexterously  accommodate  tiieni  to  the  purpose  before 
him ;  together  with  a  lively  briskness  of  Humor,  not  apt  to  damp  those  sportful 
flashes  of  imagination.  It  also  procureth  delight,  by  gratifying  curiosity  with 
its  rareness  or  semblance  of  difficulty  (as  monsters,  not  for  their  beauty  but 
their  rarity — as  juggling  tricks,  not  for  their  use  but  their  abstrusencss — ^are 
beheld  with  pleasure) ;  by  diverting  the  mind  from  its  road  of  serious  thoughts ; 
by  instilling  gayety  and^j^jWQess:  of  ^pgirK^^^by;  provoking  to  such  dispositions 
of  spirit  in  way  of  emirfdrticm'er  (X)m^ltttsaRfcfe*;:and  by  seasoning  matters,  other- 
wise distasteful  or  insipid,  wTtlc  tin  ^^tisuijCsind  thence  grateful  tang." 

As  an  exposition  of  tlip^tulifypesj't .'the  ."postures,"  and  the  "garbs"  of 
Wit,  this  is  admirable !.  aftid^  inhm{(3L|jr :  o&borate,  in  accordance  witli  the 
mathematical  fancies  of  the  old  divine.  But,  as  regards  the  combination  of 
spiritual  or  aesthetical  qualities  in  the  construction  of  the  various  phases  of 
"  facetiousness,"  little  is  said.  Indeed,  as  Leigh  Hunt  observes,  "  it  includes 
a  modest  confession  of  its  incompleteness,  notwithstanding  the  writer  was  in  a 
state  otembarrasdesrichesses — of  perplexity  in  liis  abundance."  Perhaps  this 
is  the  only  instance  wherein  Barrow  did  not  thoroughly  exhaust  his  subject 
matter  in  every  shape ;  Charles  H.  called  him  "  the  most  unfair  preacher  in 
the  world,  for  he  left  nothing  to  be  said  on  the  other  side." 

Voltaire's  enumeration  of  the  shapes  of  Wit  bears  such  a  verisimilitude  to 
the  catalogue  of  the  divine  as  to  give  authority  to  a  reasonable  supposition 
that  the  philosopher  of  Femey  had  benefited  by  a  perusal  of  Barrow's  works. 
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^^  What  is  called  Wit,  is  sometimes  a  new  comparison,  sometimes  a  subtle  allu- 
Bion ;  here  it  is  the  abuse  of  a  word,  which  is  presented  in  one  sense  and  left  to 
be  understood  in  another ;  there,  a  delicate  relation  between  two  ideas  not  very 
common.  It  is  a  singular  metaphor ;  it  is  the  discovery  of  something  in  an 
object  which  does  not  at  first  strike  the  observation,  but  which  is  really  in  it ; 
It  is  the  art  either  of  bringing  together  two  things  apparently  remote,  or  of 
dividing  two  things  which  seem  to  be  united,  or  of  opposing  them  to  each 
other.  It  is  that  of  expressing  only  one  half  of  what  you  think,  and  leaving 
the  other  to  be  guessed.  In  short,  I  would  tell  you  of  all  the  difterent  ways  of 
showing  Wit,  if  I  had  more." 

Dryden,  with  classic  terseness,  says  that  Wit  is  "  a  propriety  of  thoughts  and 
words  adapted  to  the  subject ;"  and  Pope  plagiarises  or  rather  paraphrases  the 
same  idea,  thus ; — 

True  wit  is  nature  to  advantage  dressod, 
What  oft  was  thought,  but  ne'er  so  weU  expressed. 
Something  whose  truth  convinced  at  sight  we  find, 
That  gives  us  back  the  image  of  our  mind. 

Locke's  definition  of  Wit,  lauded  by  Addison,  is  a  plagiarism  from  Mon- 
taigne. Tlie  English  philosopher  asserts  that  "  men  who  have  a  great  deal  of 
Wit,  and  prompt  memories,  have  not  always  the  clearest  Judgment  or  deepest 
reason.  For  Wit,  lying  most  in  the  assemblage  of  ideas,  and  putting  those  to- 
gether with  quickness  and  variety,  wherein  can  be  found  any  semblance  or 
congruity,  thereby  to  make  up  pleasant  pictures  and  agreeable  visions  in  the 
fancy ;  Judgment^  on  the  contrary,  lies  quite  on  the  other  side,  in  separating 
carefully,  one  from  another,  ideas  wherein  can  be  foand  tlie  least  difference, 
thereby  to  avoid  being  misled  by  similitude,  and  by  affinity,  to  take  one  thing 
for  another."  Addison  says  this  is  a  most  admirable  reflection  upon  the  dif- 
ference of  Wit  and  Judgment ;  and  Judgment  is  elsewhere  described  as  the 
offspring  of  Truth  and  Wisdom.  In  his  Genealogy  of  Humor,  Addison  states 
that "  Truth  was  the  founder  of  the  family,  and  the  father  of  Good  Sense. 
Good  Sense  was  the  father  of  Wit,  who  married  a  lady  of  collateral  line  called 
Mirth,  by  whom  she  had  issue  Humor.  Humor,  therefore,  being  the  young- 
est of  this  illustrious  family,  and  descended  from  parents  of  such  different  dis- 
positions, is  very  various  and  unequal  in  his  temper;  sometimes  you  see  him 
putting  on  grave  looks  and  a  solemn  habit ;  sometimes  airy  in  his  behavior, 
and  fantastic  in  his  dress,  insomuch  that  at  different  times  he  appears  as  grave 
as  a  judge,  and  as  jocular  as  a  merry-andrcw.  But  as  he  has  a  good  deal  of 
his  mother  in  his  constitution,  whatever  mood  he  is  in,  he  never  fails  to  make 
his  company  laugh."    This  is  very  Spectatorial  and  witty,  but  how  can  the 
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son  of  Wit  and  Mirth  be  tiie  o&pring  of  diffet*ent  dispoeitionB  ?  Mirth  is  the 
natural  associate  of  Wit  Archdeacon  Hare  tells  us  tliat  Wit  and  Wisdom  are 
sisterB ;  and  Yoltaire  says  that  '^  Wisdom  used  to  be  termed  Wit  in  former  days.'' 

La  Bruy^re  calls  '^  Wit  the  Grod  of  moments  as  Genius  is  the  God  of  ages.** 
Hiis  is  a  sparkling  phrase — but  Genius  without  Wit  is  not  destined  to  enjoy 
immortality. 

Addison  remarks  that  ^^  the  greatest  wits  I  have  conversed  with,  are  men 
eminent  for  their  humanity."  Sydney  Smith,  on  the  contrary,  asserts  that "  the 
tendency  of  Wit  and  Ilumor  is  to  corrupt  the  Iieart"  This  is  a  strange  phrase 
to  be  penned  by  a  man  who  was  not  only  extremely  witty  himself,  but  the 
constant  associate  of  the  greatest  wits  of  the  age. 

Leigh  Hunt,  beautifully  and  delicately  a])prcciative  in  his  DisconiBc  on 
Imagination  and  Fancy,  seems  to  have  labored  unsuccessfully  in  his  Illustra- 
tive Essay  on  Wit  and  Humor.  Indeed,  he  ackn<nvlc(lges  as  much  in.  his 
opening  page,  and  confesses  that  he  found  himself  so  perplexed  that  ho  feared 
he  "  should  never  be  able  to  give  any  tolerable  account  of  the  matter."  His 
selection  of  specimens  is  far  from  happy ;  and  his  arbitrary  classification  of 
the  "  Forms  of  Wit "  is,  in  many  instances,  sciolistic  and  absurd. 

Leigh  Hunt  affirms  tliat  Addison  first  pointed  out  the  necessity  of  surprise 
as  an  absolute  requirement  in  Wit's  concomitants.  Xot  so.  Barrow  distinctly 
characterizes  Wit  as  a  pretty  surprising  uncouthuess  in  conceit  or  expression. 
Sydney  Smith  reiterates  the  Addisonian  dictum,  without  acknowledging  the 
paternity  of  the  idea. 

Sydney  Smitli,  in  his  Lectures  on  Wit  and  Ilumor,  establishes  in  his  in- 
stances no  new  postulatum.  He  writes  pleasantly  but  i>aradoxically,  and  con- 
tradicts himself  in  several  important  positions.  He  states  that  ideas,  in  order  to 
be  witty,  must  not  excite  any  feelings  of  the  beautiful  or  the  sublime.  "  The 
good  man,"  says  a  Hindoo  epigram,  "  gives  not  upon  enmity,  but  rewards  with 
kindness  the  very  being  who  injures  him.  So,  the  sandal- wood,  while  it  is  fell- 
ing, imparts  to  the  edge  of  the  axe  its  aromatic  flavor."  "  itfow  here,"  says 
Sydney,  "  is  a  relation  which  would  le  witty  if  it  were  7wt  leautifid !  Tlie 
moral  beauty  of  the  thought  throws  the  mind  into  a  more  solemn  and  elevated 
mood  tlian  is  compatible  with  Wit."  In  the  next  page,  he  destroys  the 
effect  of  these  assertions  by  instancing  the  beautiful  lino  of  Crasliaw's,  on  the 
miracle  at  the  marriage  supper  in  Cana  of  Galilee,  "  Lynipha  pudica  Deum 
vidit  et  erubuit " — translated  thus  by  Smith,  who  does  not  give  the  Latin  : — 
"The  conscious  water  saw  its  God  and  blushed."  "  Here,"  he  says,  "  tlic  svh- 
lifnity  is  destroyed  ly  the  TTiV."  In  one  instance,  the  solemnity  is  too  much  for 
the  Wit,  and  in  tlie  other  the  Wit  is  too  much  for  the  sublimity. 
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The  mighty  canon  goes  on  to  state,  that  ^^  if  a  tradesman  of  a  corpulent  and 
respectable  appearance,  with  habiliment  somewhat  ostentatious,  were  to  slide 
down  gently  in  the  mud,  and  decorate  a  pea-green  coat,  I  am  afraid  we  should 
all  have  the  barbarity  to  laugh ;  but  if  he  were  to  fall  into  a  violent  passion, 
and  abuse  everybody  about  him,  nobody  could  possibly  resist  the  incongruity 
of  a  pea-green  tradesman,  very  respectable,  sitting  in  the  mud,  and  threatening 
all  the  passers-by  with  the  eflfects  of  his  wrath.  Here  eveiy  incident  heightens 
the  humor  of  the  scene ;  the  gayety  of  his  tunic,  the  general  respectability  of 
his  appearance,  the  rills  of  muddy  water  which  trickle  down  his  cheeks,  and 
the  harmless  violence  of  his  rage,  *  *  *  *  BiU  the  sense  of  the  humor- 
ous is  incompatible  with  tenderness  and  respect.*  I  should  like  to  know  if  any 
man  living  could  have  laughed  if  he  had  seen  Sir  Isaac  Newton  rolling  in  the 
mud." 

Laughed  3  Certainly.  And  if  the  great  philosopher  had  tumbled  into  a 
puddle,  spattering  his  embroidered  coat,  losing  his  periwig,  staining  his 
silken  hose,  and  bedraggling  his  subligactdi  as  he  sat  in  the  mud,  in  a  dignified 
posture,  while,  with  begi'imed  countenance  and  a  bald  and  shiny  caput,  he 
berated  the  passers-by  in  tlie  same  strain  with  the  respectable  tradesman 
instanced  by  Smith,  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  the  cachinnations  of  the 
multitude  would  bo  equally  boisterous  in  both  cases,  notwithstanding  the 
world's  respect  for  the  man  of  science  in  the  mud.  Nay,  were  the  very 
E.cverend  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  be  placed  in  the  same  ludicrous 
position,  the  mob  would  prove  but  poor  respecters  of  place  or  character ;  they 
would  greet  the  great  church  dignitary  in  black  witli  the  same  rude  guffaw 
bestowed  on  the  respectable  tradesman  in  green.  The  humorous,  the.  ludi- 
crous, the  ridiculous,  are  as  dependent  on  surprise  as  the  finest  point  of  Wit 
itself — and  a  ludicrous  surprise  overpowers  for  the  moment  the  highest  senti- 
ments of  respect  and  tenderness. 

Our  Smith  again  indul^s  in  paradoxology.  He  repudiates  laughing  at 
a  well-dressed  philosopher  sprawling  in  the  mud,  but  says  that  the  most 
laughable  scene  he  ever  saw  in  his  life  was  the  complete  overturning  of  a 
very  large  table  with  all  the  dinner  upon  it.  "  It  is  impossible  to  avoid  laugh- 
ing at  such  ahsurditiesj  because  the  incongruities  they  involve  are  so  very 
great."  Now,  there  certainly  is  as  much  food  for  mirth  in  the  overturning  of 
a  philosopher  in  a  mud  pool,  as  in  the  upsetting  of  a  dinner  table  with  all  its 
l)ositive  annoyance  and  personal  distress.  Such  positions  are  not  examples  of 
Humor.  An  accident  may  be  laughable  in  its  effects,  without  being  either 
witty  or  humorous. 

*  How  could  the  friend  and  arowed  admirer  of  Dickens  ntter  such  a  ridiculous  renurk  V 


Zll  nEBFAOB. 

Sydney  Smith,  following  AddiBon,  expresses  hatred  and  contempt  for 
puns,  and  jet  he  has  made  several  which  are  bad  enough  to  earn  the  notoriety 
of  excellence.  Charles  Lamb  honestly  admires  the  pun.  "  It  is  a  noble  thing, 
per  se — a  sole  digest  of  reflection ;  it  is  entire ;  it  fills  the  mind ;  it  is  as  perfect 
as  a  sonnet — ^better.  It  limps  ashamed  in  the  retinue  of  Humor — ^it  knows  it 
should  have  an  establishment  of  its  own." 

The  difference  between  Wit  and  Humor  is,  at  best,  an  undefined  distinc- 
tion. Addison's  relation  of  their  connexion  has  been  already  quoted.  Charles 
Lamb  says  that  ^^  Humor  is  Wit,  steeped  in  mannerism."  Sydney  Smith  repeats 
the  same  words;  but  this  double  authority  gives  no  extra  lucidness  to  the 
remark.  The  question  remains  open: — ^What  manner  of  Wit  constitutes 
Humor? 


The  title  of  this  work  is  "  The  Cyclopcedia  of  Modern  Wit  and  Humor," 
and,  in  the  English,  Irish,  and  Scotch  departments,  the  selections  are  confined 
to  the  writers  of  the  present  century.  But  in  tlio  choice  of  American  autliors, 
I  have,  for  obvious  reasons,  enlarged  my  sphere  of  action ;  and  have  gathered 
the  earliest  blossoms  into  the  same  bouquet  ^vith  the  matured  flowers  of  the 
present  day.  The  collection  is  a  full  answer  to  the  whilom  scandal  of  the 
Reviewer  as  to  the  lack  of  geniality  in  American  Wit  and  Humor. 

The  dates  prefixed  to  the  American  articles  are  not  always  those  of  the 
earliest  editions.  When  altered  or  amended  copies  have  been  published  under 
the  author's  supervision,  I  have  given  the  revised  text  with  its  date  of  publica- 
tion. In  the  national  classification  of  writers,  I  have  included  amongst  the 
Americans  such  persons  of  foreign  birth  whose  well-known  citizenship  or  long 
residence  in  the  States  authorized  the  distinction. 

The  rich  and  genial  humor  displayed  by  Henry  L.  Stephens,  the  artist, 
whose  creative  fancy  supplied  a  large  majority  of  the  original  designs  which 
illustrate  these  volumes,  cannot  fail  to  be  appreciated.  His  subjects  are  too 
nimierous  to  catalogue,  but  may  easily  be  distinguished  by  their  excellence. 
Choice  specimens  of  Pictorial  Humor  have  been  transferred  to  these  pages 
from  tlie  well-known  pencils  of  Cruikshank,  Leech,  Darley,  Seymour,  Hine, 
Kenny  Meadows,  Johnson,  OrowquiU,  etc.  A  reference  to  the  Index  will  point 
out  their  several  places. 

WILLIAM  E.  BURTON. 

New  York,  1868. 
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AMERICAN. 


**1T  18  ▲  THSOBT  OF  MIKK,  THAT  TH08B  OIFTBD  WITH  TBULT 
HTTMOROUB  OENTTB  AEE .  MOBS  USEFUL  A6  M0RAUST8,  PHILOSOPHEBB, 
AND  TSACHEBS,  THAN  WHOLE  LEGIONS  OF  THE  GRAYEST  PBEACHEBS. 
THEY   SPEAK  MOBE    EFFEOTUALLT   TO  THE  GENERAL  EAR  AN^  IlEABT, 

SVBN  THOUGH  THEY  WHO  HEAB  ABE  NOT  AWABE  OF  THE  FACT  THAT 

« 

THIY  ABB  IMBIBING  WISDOM.'^ — Jo0tph  O.  NtdL 


CTCLOPiEDIA 


WIT    AND    HUMOR, 


AMERICAN. 


THE  UATFOLE  OF  HERRT  HOONT.    16S6. 


"Tm;  Uerbt  Sono  of  tof  Mat- 
fDLi  "  is  undoubledly  Ihe  firal  piece  of  ' 
"  hilarioiB  lerM "  composed  oa  Iho  ,' 
continent  of  North  America.  A  scape-  f 
(trie*  ka7?r,  Thomas  Monon,  of  Clif-  ) 
fbrd'fl  Inn,  London  (Justice  Shallow') 
■biding  place),  linded  nilb  other  ad- 
Tentnrera  at  Plvinoutb,  in  I«22.  Three  Tears  nT- 
terwards,  bo  joined  B  ollaston  t  part)'  at  Past  na 
Bv4gi[,  whith  place  wa«  tmmei  alter  their  leader, 
but  afterwards  ihtj  mlled  it  Ua  re  Mount  They 
bTcd  aciordiug  lo  the  chron  eler  of  PlTmouth 
"  in  great  bccnito  jsneaa  of  life  in  ail  prolantneea 
and  the  gold  Morton  becBTne  lord  of  mwnile  and 
mauilained  as  it  were  ■  aitioolof  Atheiim  and 
after  thej  bad  got  some  goods  into  their  hands, 
and  got  much  bj  iradlnR  with  Ihe  Indiaiis  Ihey 
■pent  il  aa  rainly  m  quaffing  and  dnuking  I  olh 
wine  and  strong  hquora  in  great  eiicsti  aa  some 
bate  reported  (en  pnunda  north  in  a  mom  u^, 
■ttting  up  a  Maypole  dnoking  and  dancing  about 


'^e 


it,  and  frisking  about  it  like  BO  manj 
fairies,  or  furloa  rather,  jea,  and  «or»c 
pmcticcB,  aa  if  they  had  anew  rerivcil 
and  eclubrated  the  feast  of  tlie  Roman 
goddeas.  Flora,  or  the  beastly  praotioea 
of  I  be  mad  BacchanalianH." 

Thomas  Morton  published  a  book  ill 
r,  called  "  Xew  Enj;lish  Canaan."  Butler, 
in  hia  Hudibras  has  madi  use  of  some  of 
the  Elories  narrated  by  Morton  whose  ac- 
count of  the  Mai  pole  la  as  follows  —  Being 
resolved  to  ha>a  the  new  name  (Ma  re  or 
Uirrr  Mount)  confirmed  for  a  memorial  W 
the  inhabilsnU  did  dev  se  amongft 
have  It  performed  m  a  solenui 
manner  witb  revels  and  merriment  after  the 
□Id  Englisb  custom  prepared  to  set  up  a 
Mavpolc  upon  the  fisliTiU.  dov  of  Phihpand 
Jacob  and  therefore  brewed  a  barrel  of  ex- 
cellent beer  and  provided  a  case  of  bottles 
to  be  ipcnt  with  othsr  good  cb«er  for  «U 


thenisdves 


HEW  KMaLAHD'S  AKMOTAKOEa. 


Gomeit  of  that  <lt.j.  And  bcMuw  thej  would  hare 
tt  in  K  compktB  form,  the;  hmd  prepared  «  Mug  fit- 
ting to  the  time  and  present  occasion.  And  upon 
llaj-daj  the;  brought  the  lUypole  to  the  place  ap- 
pointed, with  guns,  dnuni,  jidstola,  and  other  fitting 
Inatrumenti,  for  tl^t  purpoce  ;  and  there  erected  it 
with  the  help  of  salragea,  that  cuno  thither  of  pur^ 
pose  to  see  the  manner  of  our  roTcla.  A  goodl;  pine 
tree,  of  eighty  feet  long,  wa«  reared  up,  with  a  pair 
of  buck  horns  nailed  od,  lOmewhKt  near  unto  the 
top  of  it.  There  was,  likowtse,  a  merrj  gong  made, 
which  was  gupg  with  a  cboma,  every  man  bearing 
hia  part ;  which  they  performed  in  a  dance,  hand-in- 
band  about  Che  Uajpoie,  while  one  of  tlie  company 
anng,  and  filled  out  the  good  liquor,  like  Gammedes 
(Ganymede)  and  Jupter." 

t^  Song  of  t^  pHQpoIc 

Drink  and  be  merry,  merry,  merry  boya. 
Let  all  your  delight  be  in  Bjaica'a  jajs. 
lo  to  Hymen,  now  the  day  ia  come. 
About  We  merry  Maypole  take  a  roome. 

Hake  green  garlands,  bring  bottler  out ; 
And  fill  ewcct  Nectar  freely  about. 
Uncover  thy  head,  and  fear  no  barm, 
For  here's  good  liquor  to  keep  it  warm. 
Then,  drink  and  be  merry,  he. 


Nectar  ia  a  thing  avigned, 

By  the  Deities'  own  mind, 

To  care  the  heart  oppreat  with  gri«f. 

And  of  good  liquors  is  the  chief. 

Then  drink,  Ac 
Give  to  the  melancholy  man, 
A  cup  or  two  otl  now  and  then, 
This  physic  will  soon  revive  his  blood. 
And  make  him  be  of  a  merrier  mood. 

Then  drink,  &c. 
Give  to  the  nymph  that's  free  from  scorn. 
No  Irish  Bluff,  nor  Scotch  over  warm; 
Laaaes  In  beaver  coats  come  away. 
Ye  shall  bo  welcome  to  lu  night  and  day, 

To  drink  and  be  merr;,  &g. 

Uorton  remarks  that  "  this  harmless  mirth,  made 
by  young  men,  was  much  distasted  of  the  precise 
Separatista,  who,  from  that  time,  sought  occasion 
BgaJDst  my  honest  host  of  Ua-re  Uouot,  to  over- 
throw  his  undertakiogH,  and  to  destroy  his  planta. 
tioo  quite  and  clear."  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  who 
has  a  sweet  sketch  on  this  subject,  says,  "Bright 
were  the  days  at  Ucrry  Uount,  when  the  Vaypole 
was  the  banner-slaiT  of  that  gay  colooy  I  They  who 
reared  it,  should  their  banner  be  triumphant,  were 
to  pour  Hunshino  over  New  England's  rufiged  hills, 
and  scatter  flower-seeds  throughout  the  soil.  JoUity 
and  gloom  iwrt  cotiUnding  for 


NEW  ENGLAND'S  ANNOTANCES. 


anoHTHona.    ciBCa  1680. 


New  EHOLam's  annoyancea,  you  that  would  know 

Fray  ponder  these  verses  which  briefly  doth  show 

The  place  whero  we  lire  is  a  wilderness  wood, 
Wlieregnu*  U  much  wautbig  that's  IhdtMand  good : 


Our  monntaing  and  hills  and  cur  valleys  below. 
Being  commonly  covered  with  ice  and  with  snow  ; 
And  when  the  nortb-west  wjad  with  violence  blows, 
Then  every  man  pulls  his  c*ir0TBr  his  nose : 
But  If  any's  lo  hsrdy,  and  will  it  withstand, 
He  forfeita  a  finger,  a  foot,  or  a  band. 


FATHLB  ABBEY  8  WILL. 
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Bat  when  the  Spring  opens,  we  then  take  the  hoe, 
And  make  the  ground  readj  to  plant  and  to  sow ; 
Our  com  being  planted  and  seed  behig  sown. 
The  worms  destroy  much  before  it  is  grown ; 
And  when  it  is  growing  some  spoil  there  is  made, 
Bj  birds  and  by  squirrels  that  pluck  up  the  blade ; 
And  when  it  is  come  to  full  com  in  the  ear, 
It  is  often  destroyed  by  raccoon  and  by  deer. 
And  now  our  garments  begin  to  grow  thin. 
And  wool  is  jnuch  wanted  to  card  and  to  spin ; 
If  we  can  eet  a  garment  to  cover  without, 
Our  other  in-garments  arc  clout  upon  clout : 
Our  clothes  we  brought  with  us  are  apt  to  be  torn. 
They  need  to  be  clouted  soon  after  they^re  wom ; 
But  doutine  our  garments  they  hinder  us  nothing, 
Clouts  double  are  warmer  than  single  whole  clothing. 

If  firesh  meat  be  wanting  to  fill  up  our  (Ush, 

We  have  carrots  and  turnips  as  much  as  we  wish ; 

And  is  there  a  mind  for  a  delicate  dish. 

We  repair  to  the  clam-banks,  and  there  we  catch  fish. 


Instead  of  pottage  and  puddings,  and  custards  and 

pies, 
Our  pumpkins  and  parsnips  are  common  suppUcs ; 
We  have  pumpkins  at  morning,  and  pumpkins  at 

noon; 
If  it  was  not  for  pumpkins  we  should  be  undone. 

If  bariey  be  wanting  to  make  into  malt. 
We  must  be  contented,  and  think  it  no  fault ; 
For  we  can  make  liquor  to  sweeten  our  lips, 

Of  pumpkins  and  parsnips  and  walnut-tree  chips. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Now  while  some  are  going,  let  others  be  coming ; 
For  while  liquor^s  boiling,  it  must  have  a  scumming. 
But  I  will  not  blame  them,  for  birds  of  a  feather. 
By  seeking  their  fellows,  are  flocking  together. 
But  you  whom  the  Lord  intends  hither  to  bring. 
Forsake  not  the  honey  for  fear  of  the  sting ; 
But  bring  both  a  quiet  and  contented  mind. 
And  all  needful  blessings  you  surely  will  find. 


y" 
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FATHER  ABBEY'S  WILL. 

BT  JOHN  8ICC0MB.      1782. 

Matrsw  Abbxt  wm  ft  bedmftker  ftnd  sweeper  ftt  Hftrrard  College,  Cambridgef  for  many  yesrs.    He  is  sapposci  to 
leave  his  ehildleas  wife  (also  a  bedmaker)  the  whole  of  his  estate,  as  follows : 


To  my  dear  wife. 

My  joy  and  life, 
I  freely  now  do  give  her. 

My  whole  estate. 

With  all  my  phite. 
Being  Just  about  to  leave  her. 

Hy  tub  of  soap, 

A  long  cart-rope, 
A  fryingpan  and  kettle. 

An  ashes*  pail, 

A  thrashing-flail. 
An  iron  wedge  and  beetle. 

Two  painted  chairs. 

Nine  warden  pears, 
A  Isrge  old  dripping  platter. 

This  bed  of  hay, 

On  which  I  lay. 
An  old  saucepan  for  batter. 

A  little  mug, 

A  tin  quart  jug, 
A  bottle  full  of  brandy, 

A  looking-glass. 

To  see  your  face, 
YouH  find  it  rery  handy. 

A  musket  trae, 

As  ever  flew, 
A  pound  of  shot  and  wallet, 

A  leather  sash. 

My  calabash. 
My  powder-hom  and  bullet. 

An  old  sword-blade, 

A  garden-spade, 
A  hoe,  a  rake,  a  ladder, 

A  wooden  can, 

A  close-stool  pan, 
A  clyster-pipe  and  bladder. 


A  greasy  hat. 

My  old  ram  cat, 
A  yard  and  half  of  linen, 

A  woollen  fleece, 

A  pot  of  grease. 
In  order  for  your  spinning. 

A  small  tooth-comb. 

An  ashen  broom, 
A  candlestick  and  hatchet, 

A  coverlid, 

StripM  down  with  red, 
A  bag  of  rags  to  patch  it. 

A  ragged  mat, 

A  tub  of  fat, 
A  book  put  out  by  Bunyan, 

Another  book. 

By  Robin  Cook, 
A  skein  or  two  of  spunyam. 

An  old  black  muff. 
Some  garden-stufE^ 

A  quantity  of  borage. 
Some  dcviVs  weed. 
And  burdock  seed. 

To  season  well  your  porridge. 

A  chafing-dish. 

With  one  salt-fish. 
If  I  am  not  mistaken, 

A  leg  of  pork, 

A  broken  fork. 
And  half  a  flitch  of  bacon. 

A  spinning-wheel. 
One  peck  of  meal, 

A  knife  without  a  handle, 
A  rusty  lamp. 
Two  quarts  of  samp. 

And  half  a  tallow-candle. 


DOOTOB  BTLEBS   OAT. 


H  J  pouch  >Dd  pipes, 

Two  oien  tripe*, 
An  oaken  dUh  well  carred, 

Hj  little  dog, 

And  spotted  hog, 
With  two  foimg  pigi  just  Btarred. 


This  ia  my  itora, 
I  have  no  more, 

1  heartily  do  give  It. 
Hy  jean  are  ipun, 
My  days  are  done. 

And  so  1  think  to  lean  it. 


Thna  Father  Abbe;  left  bis  epoose. 
As  rich  as  church  or  college  mouse. 
Which  Is  Bufflciem  itiTiUtion, 
To  serve  the  college  in  hU  station. 


DOCTOR  BTLES'S  CAT. 


t\t  {otl'i  ^amtnlatiim  £di  t^t  ^au  of  ffii  Cat,  b^^  ^t  otdr  b  rail  ^  ^vu  (gtibi.) 


1  eimt  ei^ntduu  Adok 


OraUBs'n  with  grief,  in  heavy  strains 
The  partner  of  my  studies  from  me  ti 
Bow  shall  I  ringF  What  numbers  el 
For  in  my  tav'nte  cat  I've  lost  my  mi 


No  crowding  thoughts  my  ready  fancy  All, 
Nor  words  run  Suont  from  my  easy  quill ; 
Yet  aliall  my  Terse  deplore  her  cruel  fate. 
And  celebrate  the  virtues  of  my  cat. 

In  acts  obscene  sbe  never  look  delight ; 
So  caterwauls  dislurb'd  our  sleep  by  night. 
Chaste  as  a  virgin,  free  from  every  slain. 
And  neighboring  catA  mew'd  for  her  love  in  Taii>. 

She  never  thirsted  for  the  chicken's  blood ; 
Ber  teeth  she  only  used  lo  chew  her  food ; 
Qarmhisa  as  ealirea  which  ber  master  writes, 
A  foe  to  Hcratcliing,  and  unused  lo  bites, 
She  In  the  study  was  my  conslunt  male  ; 
There  we  logclhcr  many  evenings  sale. 
Whene'er  I  felt  my  tow'ring  fancy  fail, 
I  stroked  her  head,  her  eani,  her  back,  and  tail. 
And  as  I  stroked,  improv'd  my  dying  foag. 
From  the  sweet  notes  uf  ber  uiclodioug  tongue : 
Uer  paws  and  mews  to  evenly  kept  lime. 
She  purr'd  In  metre  and  she  niew'd  in  rhyme. 
But  when  my  dulneas  has  too  stubborn  prov'd, 
Nor  could  by  Fuis'm  music  be  rcmov'd. 
Oft  to  the  well-known  volumes  have  I  gone. 
And  stole  a  line  from  Pojie  or  AddiiioD. 

Ofttimcfl,  when  lost  amidst  poetic  beat, 
She.  leaping  an  my  knee,  has  look  her  seat ; 
There  saw  the  throes  that  rock'd  my  lab'ring  brain. 
And  lick'd  and  ctaw'd  me  to  myself  again. 

Then,  friends,  indulge  my  grief  and  let  me  mourn, 
Uy  cat  is  gone,  ah  I  never  to  retumi 
Now  in  my  study,  all  the  tedious  night, 
Alone  I  sit.  and  unaitsiBled  write  : 


Those  quires  of  words  array'd  in  pompous  rhyme. 
Which  braved  the  jaws  of  all -devouring  time, 
Now  undefended  and  unwatch'd  by  cats. 
Are  doom'd  a  victim  to  Uie  teeth  of  rats. 


THE   JESTS  OF  MATHER  BTLES, 


A  Klebnted  Bosbin  DItIe 
Thk  ana  which  have  been  preserved,  show  that 
Dr.  Mather  Bylcs's  reputation  as  a  wit  was  well  de- 
There  was  a  slough  opposite  his  houae.  In  which, 
on  a  certain  wet  day,  achusc  containing  two  of  the 
town  council  stuck  fast.  Dr.  Bylea  came  to  bla 
door,  and  saluted  the   offldala  with  the  rema^ 


,    Bom,ntM.    Died,  1788, 

"  Gentlemen,  I  have  often  complained  to  yon  of  this 
nuisance,  without  any  altention  being  paid  lo  it, 
and  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you  titrriiig  in  IhU  mal- 

In  the  year  1780  a  very  ink  day  occurred,  which 
was  long  remembered  as  "the  dark  day."  A  lady 
neighbor  Beat  lier  wn  to  the  doctor  to  know  if  he 
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cvuid  tell  her  the  cmuw  of  Ibe  obscuritj.  "  Mj 
dear,"  wu  the  aniwer  (o  the  meaWDger,  "  give  m; 
romplimeats  10  your  molher,  had  tell  her  that  I  rid 
u  much  ia  the  dark  u  she  U." 

One  daj  a  fhip  uriTed  M  BoatOD  with  three  hun- 
dred street  UiDps.  The  nme  day,  the  doctor  hap-' 
pcned  lo  receive  a  call  froin  a  lady  whose  conicraa' 
lional  power*  were  not  of  (he  kind  to  render  a  long 
interview  denrable.  Ue  arailed  himHelf  of  the 
nevU-aniTed  cargo  to  deapatt^h  bia  viiltor.  "Have 
Tou  heard  the  newsf "  said  he,  with  emphatia.  "Oh, 


no!  What  Dews!"  "Why  three  hundred  nm 
lighii  have  come  over  in  the  ship  ibia  morning  from 

iMoion,  and  llie  Bclcctinvn  have  wisely  ordered 
them  to  be  pnt  in  irons  iiumediately.  The  Tiaitor 
forthwiLh  decamped  in  search  of  the  particulars  of 
this  invoaon  of  religious  libeny. 

When  brought  hel'orc  liis  judges,  at  the  time  of  hia 
trial,  they  requested  him  to  at  down  and  warm  him- 
self. "Genllemen,"  was  the  reply,  "when  I  came 
among  you,  I  eipecled  persecution,  but  I  could  not 
think  jou  would  have  oflered  metheflresoBuddt'tdy." 


COLONEL  FDTKAM'S  INDIAN  BTORT. 

ig'l>lvr. 


Eitrant  (Mm  Jotu 


Nor.  10,  ITT!.— Sunday.  Heard  Mr.  Cutler,  of 
Ipswich  Hamlet ;  dined  at  Dr.  Putnam's  with  Colonel 
Pol  nam  and  lady,  and  two  young  gentlcnieo,  nephctta 
of  the  Doctor  and  Colonel ,  and  a  Hn.  IJcollay. 

Colonel  Putnam  told  a  story  of  ao  Indian  upon 
Connecticut  Kirer,  who  called  aC  a  tavern,  in  the 
Ikll  of  the  year,  for  a  dram.  The  landlord  aaked 
him  two  coppers  for  it.  The  next  spring,  happen- 
ing, at  the  same  house,  he  called  for  another,  and 
hail  three  coppers  to  pay  for  it.    "  Uow  is  this,  land- 


lordF"  says  he;  "last  fall  you  asked  but  ti 
pers  for  a  glass  of  rum,  now  you  ask  three," 
says  the  Unillord,  "it  cObIs  me  a  good  deal : 
rum  over  winter.  It  isas  eipenavc  to  keep 
head  of  rum  over  nintor  as  a  horse,"  "  Ah  I 
the  Indian,  "  1  can't  see  through  that ;  he  wo 
nmth  hay ;  JJaifbt  lit  driiit  lu  muck  mir, 
was  thttr  icil,  part  latin,  and  (riM  Autnor, 
Kit,  and  satire,  in  one  Tfry  short  repartee. 


"    This 
Humor, 


THE  ORIGINAL  SONG  OF  "YANKEE  DOODLE." 

iKOHIMOtJB.     ClBCl,  1776. 
D,  copM  from  tha  "  HIRoiIcbI  Collectiou  of  N.  nunpablre."  vsrln  la  tlic  Iwt  ill  Toriea  fMm  olhar  idltlaiM. 


Ht  ganlut'i  grfnrn  from  tfiimp. 

FamKR  and  I  went  down  to  camp. 

Along  with  Captain  Toodinc, 
And  there  we  sec  the  men  and  boys, 
As  thick  as  hasty  pudding. 

Yankee  Doodle,  keep  it  up ; 

Yankee  Doodle  dandy, 
Hind  the  music  and  the  step, 
And  with  the  giria  be  handy. 


And  there  we  see  a  thoussiid  men. 

An  rich  IS  Squire  David, 
And  what  ther  wasted  every  day, 

I  wish  it  could  be  saved. 

The  lasses  they  eat  every  day. 
Would  keep  a  house  a  winter; 

They  have  as  much  that  Til  be  bound 
They  eat  it  when  they've  a  mind  to. 
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And  there  we  see  a  swamping  gun, 

Large  as  a  log  of  maple, 
Upon  a  deuced  little  cart, 

A  load  for  lather^s  cattle. 

And  every  time  they  shoot  it  off 
It  takes  a  horn  of  powder. 

And  makes  a  noise  like  father's  gun, 
Only  a  nation  louder. 

I  went  as  nigh  to  one  myself 

As  Siah*s  underpinning ; 
And  father  went  as  nigh  again, 

I  thought  the  deuce  was  in  him. 

Cousin  Simon  grew  so  bold, 
I  thought  he  would  have  cockM  it. 

It  scared  me  so,  I  shrinked  it  oflT, 
And  hung  by  father*s  pocket. 

And  Captain  Davis  had  a  gim. 
He  kind  of  clapt  his  hand  onH, 

And  stuck  a  crooked  stabbing  iron 
Upon  the  little  end  on*t. 

And  there  I  see  a  pumpkin-shell 
As  big  as  mother's  bason. 

And  every  time  they  touchM  it  off. 
They  scampered  liike  the  nation. 

I  see  a  little  barrel  too. 
The  heads  were  made  of  leather. 


They  knook'd  upon't  with  little  clubs, 
Ajid  call'd  the  folks  together. 

There  was  Captam  Washington, 

Upon  a  slapping  stallion, 
A  giving  orders  to  his  men — 

I  guess  there  was  a  million. 

And  then  the  feathers  on  his  hat, 
They  looked  so  tamal  fina, 

I  wanted  pockily  to  get, 
To  give  to  my  Jemima. 

And  then  theyM  fife  away  like  fun. 
And  play  on  cornstalk  fiddles ; 

And  some  had  ribbons  red  as  blood. 
All  wound  about  their  middles. 

The  troopers,  too,  would  gallop  up. 
And  fire  right  in  our  faces; 

It  flcarM  me  almost  half  to  death. 
To  eee  them  run  such  races. 

Old  Uncle  Sam  came  there  to  change 
Some  pancakes  and  some  onions, 

For  Masses-cakes  to  carry  home 
To  give  his  wife  and  young  ones. 

But  I  can^t  tell  you  half  I  see. 
They  kept  up  such  a  smother; 

So  I  took  my  hat  oiT,  made  a  bow, 
And  scampered  home  to  mother. 


•  •• 
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TRANCIS  HOPKIMSON.      Ill 6. 


Gallakts  attend,  and  hear  a  friend, 

Trill  forth  harmonious  ditty. 
Strange  things  1*11  tell  which  late  befell 

In  Philadelphia  city. 

'Twas  early  day,  as  poets  say, 

Just  when  the  sun  was  rising, 
A  soldier  stood  on  a  log  of  wood. 

And  saw  a  thing  surprising. 

As  in  a  maze  he  stood  to  gaze. 

The  truth  can^t  be  denied,  sir. 
He  spied  a  score  of  kegs  or  more 

Come  floating  down  the  tide,  sir. 

A  sailor  too,  in  jerkin  blue. 
This  strange  appearance  viewing. 

First  damn'd  his  eyes,  in  great  surprise. 
Then  said,  **  Some  mischiefs  brewing. 

**  These  kegs,  I'm  told,  the  rebels  hold. 
Packed  up  like  pickled  herring; 

And  they*re  come  down  t*  attack  the  town. 
In  this  new  way  of  ferrying." 


*  ThiB  ballad  wm  occMloned  by  a  real  incident  Certain 
machines  in  the  form  of  kegR,  charged  with  gunpowder,  were 
eent  down  the  river  to  annoy  the  British  shipping  then  at 
Philadelphia.  The  danger  of  these  machines  being  dis- 
covered, the  British  manned  the  wharves  and  shipping,  and 
discharged  their  small  arms  and  cannons  at  every  thing  they 
saw  floatiiig  in  the  river,  daring  the  ebb  tide. 


The  soldier  flew,  the  sdlor  too. 
And  scared  almost  to  death,  sir. 

Wore  out  their  shoos  to  spread  the  news. 
And  ran  till  out  of  breath,  sir. 

Xow  up  and  down,  throughout  the  town, 
Most  frantic  scenes  were  acted ; 

And  some  ran  here  and  others  there. 
Like  men  almost  distracted. 

Some  fire  cried,  which  some  denied. 
But  said  the  earth  had  quaked ; 

And  girls  and  boys,  with  hideous  noiso. 
Ran  through  the  streets  half  naked. 

Sir  William  he,  snug  as  a  flea. 

Lay  all  this  time  a  snoring. 
Nor  droam'd  of  harm,  as  he  lay  warm. 

In  bed  with  Mrs.  L- g. 

Now  in  a  fright  he  starts  upright, 

An-aked  by  such  a  clatter ; 
He  rubs  both  eyes,  and  boldly  cries, 

*'For  God^s  sake,  what's  the  matter?" 

At  his  bedside  he  then  espied 

Sir  Erskine  at  command,  c>ir. 
Upon  one  foot  he  had  one  boot, 

And  the  other  in  hiA  hand,  sir. 

"  Arise,  arise,"  Sir  Erskine  cries, 
"  The  rebels — more's  the  pity. 

Without  a  boat  are  all  afloat. 
And  ranged  before  the  city. 
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"  n>e  motlej  ct«w,  Id  T«Meb  new. 
With  SaUD  for  their  galde,  dr, 

Paek'd  op  in  twgs,  or  wooden  ken, 
Come  driving  down  the  tide,  dr. 

"Thererore  prepare  for  blood  j  wm, — 
Theae  ktga  miut  H\  be  routed. 

Or  Burelj  we  despised  eh*ll  be, 
And  BritUh  courage  doubted." 

The  Tojal  band  now  ready  Hud, 
All  ranged  In  dread  arraj,  lir, 

With  itonuch  stout  to  lee  it  out, 
And  make  a  btoodj  daj,  sir. 

The  etnnoni  roar  lK)m  ahore  to  ifaore, 
Tbe  tmall  armi  make  a  rattle ; 

Bioce  wara  began  Fm  gure  no  man 
E'er  Mv  ao  strange  a  battle. 

The  rebel  dales,  the  rebel  Tales, 
With  rebel  trees  surrounded ; 

The  diSthnt  wooda,  the  hills  and  floods, 
With  rebel  echoes  sounded. 


The  Bsh  below  swam  to  and  fh>, 

Attack'd  from  eTer;  quarter; 
Why  sure,  thought  they,  the  devil's  to  pay, 

'liongst  folka  above  the  water. 

The  kegs,  'tis  said,  though  stronglT  made, 
Of  rebel  stares  and  hoops,  sir, 

Gould  oot  oppose  their  powerful  foes, 
The  conquering  Britidi  troops,  air. 

From  mom  to  ni|;ht  these  men  of  ndgbt 

Displaj'd  amaxiug  courage ; 
And  when  the  sun  was  fairi;  down, 

Retir'd  to  sup  their  porridge. 

An  hundred  men  with  each  a  pen, 

Or  more,  upon  mj  word,  sir, 
It  is  most  true,  would  be  too  few, 

Their  valor  to  record,  ^. 

Such  feats  did  the;  perform  that  da;. 
Against  these  wicked  kega,  air. 

That  years  to  come,  if  the;  get  home. 
They'll  make  their  boaata  and  brags,  sir. 


THE  FROGS  OF  WINDHAM. 


WiiDHUl  resembles  Rumford,  and  stands  on 
inUimantic  River.  Its  meeting-bouse  is  elegant, 
tod  haa  a  steeple,  bell,  and  clock.  lis  court-house 
ii  seareet;  to  be  looked  upon  u  an  ornament.  The 
townahip  forms  four  parishea,  and  is  ten  miles 
square.  Ijtrangera  are  very  much  terrified  at  the 
mdeons  noise  made  on  summer  evenings  by  the  vast 
Dumber  of  f'Og)  In  the  brooka  and  ponds.     Then 


reitlD;  uneedotH  '  In  Ihe  noetnt'i  Ofliuml  matorr  of  Can- 
]E  thfl  itoTf  of  tlie  Windham  Frogs  hia  othor  ehron- 

are  about  thirt;  different  voices  among  them ;  somr 
of  which  resemble  the  bellowing  of  a  bull.  The 
owls  and  whip-poor-wills  complete  the  rough  con- 
cert, which  may  be  heard  several  miles.  Persons 
accustomed  to  such  serenaders  are  not  disturbed  by 
thero  at  their  proper  atatlous;  but  one  night,  in 
July,  17S8,  the  frogs  of  an  artiflclal  pond,  three 
miles  square,  and  about  five  &om  Windham,  finding 
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the  vBter  dried  op,  left  the  pTu«  in  a  body,  and 
DMTched,  or  rather  hopped,  toward*  Willimuitii 
River.  The;  irare  under  the  ncucraily  of  taking  Ihi 
road  and  going  through  the  toKu,  which  thej 
entered  about  midnight.  The  fauil-froga  were  ' 
leaders,  and  the  piprra  faUowed  without  nuir 
They  filled  a  road  forty  yard*  wide  for  lour  mill 
leng'lh,  and  were  for  leverml  hours,  in  pausing 
through  the  town,  unusually  clamoroug.  The  in- 
habilanta  were  equally  pcrfjcieil  and  frightened; 
■ome  expected  to  tind  an  army  of  French  and  In- 
diana; others  feared  an  earthijuakc,  and  dissolu- 
tion of  nature.  The  conslemaliou  wan  univereaL 
(^d  and  young,  male  and  fcniale.  Ited  nalied  from 
their  beds  with  more  nhriekinga  than  thoee  of  the 
frogs.  Tlie  event  was  fatal  to  several  women.  The 
men,  after  a  Sight  of  half  a  mile,  in  which  they  met 
with  many  broken  shins,  finding  no  enemies  in  pur- 
talt  of  them,  made  a  halt,  and  summoned  reoolu- 


tion  enough  to  Tenture  back  to  their  wItm  and 
children;  when  tliey  distinctly  heard  ^m  the 
enemy's  camp  those  worda,  Wight,  HildertrnrDier, 
Pete.  This  last  tliey  thought  meant  treaty;  and 
plucking  up  courage,  Ihey  sent  a  triumvirate  to 
capitulate  with  the  supposed  »eDch  and  Indians. 
These  three  men  approached  in  their  shirts,  and 
begged  to  speak  with  the  generd ;  but  it  being 
dark,  and  no  aunwer^Ten,  they  were  sorely  agitated 
for  tome  time  betwut  hope  and  fear;  at  length, 
however,  they  diecoTcrud  that  the  dreaded  inimical 
army  was  an  army  of  thirsty  frcgs,  going  to  the  river 
for  a  little  water.  8uch  an  incurson  was  never 
known  before  nor  since  [  and  yet  the  people  of 
Windham  have  been  ridiculed  for  their  timidity  on 
this  occasion.  I  verily  believe  an  army  under  the 
Duke  of  Uikrlborough  would,  under  like  circum- 
Htonces,  have  acted  no  better  than  tbej  did. 


i\t  ,#iogi  of  Sninbbnin ; 


Wnit!(  these  free  states  were  colonit 
Unio  the  mother  nation ; 

And,  in  Connecticut,  the  good 
Old  Uluc  Laws  were  in  fashion. 


c  which  (here  occurr'd, 

(And  much  the  mi[id  surpriites 
Dpun  riiflcciion,)  then  gave  rise 
To  many  strange  surmises. 

Tou  all  have  seen,  as  I  presume, 

<Jr  liad  a  chance  lo  sec. 
Those  strange  amphibious  quidnipcda, 

Call'd  bull-frogs  comuoiJy. 


Well,  ill  Connecticut,  'tis  said, 
Bv  \\tmi!  wlio  mukc  pretensions 

To  truth,  thoH!  crealun'*  often  grow 
To  iiiarveUuus  lUmciuions. 

One  niphc  in  July,  '!,», 

They  left  their  home  behind  'em, 
Which  was  an  onk  and  cheslnul  swamp. 

About  five  miles  from  Windham. 


Then 


M  thif 


—the  SI 


Hud  dried  their  pond  away  there 
So  shallow,  lliat  lo  save  their  souls 
The  buU-frogs  could  not  slay  there. 

Su,  in  a  regiment  thev  hopp'd. 

With  many  a  eurio'iw  aniio. 
Along  the  road  which  led  unto 

Tlic  river  WilUmiuitic. 

Soon  they  In  sight  nf  Windham  came ; 

All  in  high  pers[Hration, 
And  held  their  course  straight  t'wardi  the  ■* 

With  loud  vociferation. 
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Tou  know  BQch  kind  of  creatures  are 

By  nature  quite  Toracious ; 
Thus  they,  impelled  by  hunger,  were 

Bemaikably  loquacious. 

Up  flew  the  windows,  one  and  all. 

And  then  with  ears  erected 
From  every  casement,  gaping  rows 

Of  night-cappM  heads  projected. 

The  children  cried,  the  women  screamed, 

^  O  Lord,  have  merey  on  us  I 
The  French  have  come  to  burn  us  out  I 

And  now  are  close  upon  us.** 

A  few,  upon  the  first  alarm, 
Tlien  arm*d  themseWes  to  go  forth 

Against  the  foe,  with  guns  and  belts, 
Shot,  powder-horns,  and  so  forth. 

Soon,  all  were  running  here  and  there. 

In  mighty  consternation ; 
Besolring  of  the  town  to  make 

A  quick  eracuation. 

Away  they  went  across  the  lots. 
Hats,  caps,  and  wigs  were  scatter*d ; 

And  heads  were  broke,  and  shoes  were  lost ; 
Shins  bru]s*d,  and  noses  batter*d. 

Thus  having  gain*d  a  mOe  or  two. 

These  men  of  steady  habits. 
All  snug  behind  an  old  stone  wall 

Lay,  like  a  nest  of  rabbits. 

And  in  this  state,  for  half  an  hour. 

With  jaws  an  inch  asunder. 
They  thought  upon  their  goods  at  home, 

Exposed  to  lawless  plunder. 

They  thought  upon  their  hapless  wives, 
Their  meeting-house  and  cattle; 

And  then  resolved  to  sally  forth 
And  give  the  Frenchmen  battle. 

Among  the  property  which  they 
Had  brought  with  them  to  save  it, 

Were  found  two  trumpets  and  a  drum. 
Just  as  good  luck  would  have  it. 

Fifteen  or  twenty  Jews-harps  then 
Were  found  in  good  condition. 

And  all  the  longest  winded  men 
Were  put  in  requisition. 

Straightway,  in  long  and  loud  alarm. 
Said  instruments  were  clang — ed. 

And  the  good  old  one  hundredth  psalm 
liYom  nose  and  Jews-harp  twang— ed. 

Such  as  were  arm*d,  in  order  ranged. 

The  music  in  the  centre — 
DeclarM  they  would  not  run  away. 

But  on  the  French  would  venture. 


There  might  have  been  among  them  all, 

Say  twenty  guns  or  over — 
How  many  pitchforks,  scythes,  and  flails, 

I  never  could  discover. 

The  rest  agreed  to  close  the  rear. 

After  some  intercession, 
And  altogether  made  a  queer 

And  curious  procession. 

Some  were  persuaded  that  they  saw 
The  band  of  French  marauders ; 

And  not  a  few  dcclarM  they  heard 
The  officers  give  orders. 

These  words  could  be  distinguished  then, 
"Dyer,"  "Elderkin,"  and  "Tete,** 

And  when  they  heard  the  last,  they  thought 
The  French  desired  a  treaty. 

So  three  good  sober-minded  men 

Were  chosen  straight  to  carry 
Terms  to  the  French,  as  Ministers 

Plenipotentiary. 

Those,  moving  on,  with  conscious  fear. 

Did  for  a  hearing  call. 
And  begged  a  momcnt^s  leave  to  speak 

With  the  French  general. 

The  advancing  foe  an  answer  made. 

But  (it  waa  (juite  provoking) 
Not  one  of  tliem  could  understand 

The  language  it  was  spoke  in. 

So  there  they  stood  in  piteous  plight, 

'Twaa  ludicrous  to  sec ; 
Until  the  bull-frogs  came  in  sight, 

Which  sham'd  them  mightily. 

Then  all  went  home,  riglit  glad  to  save 

Their  property  from  pillage ; 
And  all  agreed  to  shame  the  men 

Who  first  alarm*d  the  village. 

Some  were  well  pleanM,  and  some  were  mad. 

Some  turn'd  it  off  in  laughter ; 
And  8omc  would  never  speak  a  word 

About  the  tiling  thereafter. 

Some  vowM,  if  Satan  came  at  last. 
They  did  not  mean  to  flee  him ; 

But  if  a  frog  they  ever  passM, 
Pretended  not  to  see  him. 

«  •  •  •  « 

God  save  the  State  of  Rhode  Island 

And  Providence  plantations ; 
Mav  we  have  ever  at  command 

Good  clothing,  pay,  and  rations.** 


««i 


One  good  old  rule,  avoiding  strife, 
Fve  follow'd  since  my  youth — 

To  always  live  an  upright  life. 
And  tell  the  downright  truth. 
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BT  JOHX  TRUMBULL. 

From  "  HTingal,**  the  hoxnoroiia  Eplo  of  the  Berohition.    1781 


Now  warm  with  miniBterud  ire, 
Fierce  sallied  forth  our  loyal  ^nire, 
And  on  his  striding  steps  attends 
His  desperate  clan  of  Tory  friends. 
When  sudden  met  his  wrathful  eye 
A  pole  ascending  through  the  sky, 
Which  numerous  throngs  of  Whiggish  race 
Were  raising  in  the  market-place. 
Not  higher  school-boys'  kites  aspire, 
Or  royal  masts  or  country  spire ; 
Like  spears  at  Qrobdigni^gian  tilting, 
Or  Satan's  walking-staff  in  Milton, 
And  on  its  top,  the  flag  imfurlM, 
Wav'd  triumph  o'er  the  gazing  world, 
Inscrib'd  with  inconsistent  types 
Of  Liberty  and  thirteen  stripes. 
Beneath,  the  crowd  without  delay 
The  dedication  rites  essay. 
And  gladly  pay,  in  ancient  fashion. 
The  ceremonies  of  libation ; 
While  briskly  to  each  patriot  lip. 
Walks  eager  round  the  inspiring  flip : 
Delicious  draught !  whose  powers  inherit 
The  quintessence  of  public  spirit ; 
Which  whoso  tastes,  perceiyes  his  mind 
To  noble  politics  refln'd ; 
Or  rous'd  to  martial  controTersy, 
Afl  from  transforming  cups  of  Circe ; 
Or  warm'd  with  Homer's  nectar'd  liquor. 
That  fill'd  the  yeins  of  gods  with  ichor. 
At  hand  for  new  supplies  in  store. 
The  tayem  opes  its  friendly  door. 
Whence  to  and  fro  the  waiters  run, 
Like  bucket  men  at  flrcs  in  town. 
Then  with  three  shouts  that  tore  the  sky, 
TIs  consecrate  to  Liberty. 
To  guard  it  from  the  attacks  of  Tories, 
A  grand  Committee  call'd  of  four  is ; 
Who  foremost  on  the  patriot  spot, 
Had  bromght  the  flip  and  paid  the  shot. 

By  this  MTiNOAL  with  his  train 
Adyanc'd  upon  th'  adjacent  plain. 
And  full  with  loyalty  possest, 
Pour'd  forth  the  zeal,  that  fir'd  his  breast. 

**  What  mad-brain*d  rebel  gave  conmiission. 
To  raise  this  May-pole  of  section  ? 
Like  Babel,  rear'd  by  bawling  throngs. 
With  like  confusion  too  of  tongues. 
To  point  at  heayen  and  summon  down 
The  thunders  of  the  British  crown? 
Say,  will  this  paltry  pole  secure 
Tour  forfeit  heads  from  Gage's  power? 
Attack'd  by  heroes  brave  and  crafty. 
Is  this  to  stand  your  ark  of  safety  ? 
Or  driven  by  Scottish  laird  and  laddie, 
Thmk  you  to  rest  beneath  its  shadow? 
When  bombs,  like  flery  serpents,  fly, 
And  balls  rush  hissing  through  the  sky. 
Will  this  vile  pole,  devote  to  freedom, 
Save,  like  the  Jewish  pole  in  Edom ; 
Or  like  the  brazen  snake  of  Moses, 
Cure  your  crackt  skulls  and  batter'd  noses? 

"  Ye  dupes  to  every  factious  rogue 
And  tavern-prating  demagogue, 


Whose  tongue  but  rings  with  sound  more  fUll, 

On  th'  empty  drum-head  of  his  skull ; 

Behold  you  not,  what  noisy  fools 

Use  you,  worse  simpletons,  for  tools? 

For  Liberty  in  your  own  by-sense. 

Is  but  for  crimes  a  patent  license. 

To  break  of  law  th'  Egyptian  yoke. 

And  throw  the  world  in  common  stock ; 

Reduce  all  grievances  and  ills 

To  Magna  Charta  of  your  wills ; 

Kstablish  cheats  and  frauds  and  nonsense, 

Fram'd  to  the  model  of  your  conscience ; 

Cry  justice  down,  as  out  of  fashion. 

And  fix  ils  scale  of  depreciation ; 

Defy  all  creditors  to  trouble  ye, 

And  keep  new  years  of  Jewish  jubilee ; 

Drive  judges  out,*  like  Aaron's  calves, 

By  jurisdiction  of  white  staves. 

And  make  the  bar,  and  bench,  and  steeple 

Submit  t'our  Sovereign  Lord,  the  PeojJie ; 

By  plunder  rise  to  power  and  glory. 

And  brand  all  property,  as  Tory ; 

Expose  all  wares  to  lawful  seizures 

By  mobbers  or  monopolizers ; 

Break  heads  and  windows  and  the  peace. 

For  your  own  interest  and  increase ; 

Dispute  and  pray,  and  fight  and  groan 

For  public  good,  and  mean  your  own ; 

Prevent  the  law  by  fierce  attacks 

From  quitting  scores  upon  your  backs ; 

Lay  your  old  dread,  the  gallows,  low. 

And  seize  the  stocks,  your  ancient  foe, 

And  turn  them  to  convenient  engines 

To  wreak  your  patriotic  vengeance ; 

While  all,  your  rights  who  understand. 

Confess  them  in  their  owner's  hand ; 

And  when  by  clamors  and  confusions. 

Your  freedom's  grown  a  public  nuisance, 

Cry  **  Liberty,"  with  powerful  yearning, 

As  he  does  "  Fire  I "  whose  house  is  burning; 

Though  he  already  has  much  more 

Than  he  can  find  occasion  for. 

While  every  clown  that  tills  the  plains. 

Though  bankrupt  in  estate  and  brains. 

By  this  new  light  transformed  to  traitor. 

Forsakes  his  plough  to  turn  dictator, 

Starts  as  haranguing  chief  of  Whigs, 

And  drags  you  by  the  ears,  like  pigs. 

All  bluster,  arm'd  with  factious  license, 

New-bom  at  once  to  politicians. 

Each  leather-apron'd  dunce,  grown  wise. 

Presents  his  forward  face  t'  advise, 

And  tatter'd  legislators  meet. 

From  every  workshop  through  the  street. 

His  goose  the  tailor  finds  new  use  in, 

To  patch  and  turn  the  Constitution ; 

The  blacksmith  comes  with  sledge  and  grate 

To  iron  bind  the  wheels  of  state ; 


*  On  the  oommencement  of  the  war,  the  courts  of  Jnstico 
were  every  whore  shut  up.  In  some  Instances,  the  judges 
were  forced  to  retire,  by  the  people,  who  sMembled  in  mul- 
titudes, armed  with  white  stavea. 
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The  qoMck  forbears  hif  patient*!  loaae, 
To  purge  the  Council  and  the  House ; 
The  tiiucer  quits  his  moulds  and  doxies, 
To  cast  assemblymen  and  proxies. 
From  dunghiUs  deep  of  blackest  hue. 
Your  dirt-bred  patriots  spring  to  Tiew, 
To  wealth  and  power  and  honors  rise, 
Vke  new-wingM  maggots  changed  to  flies, 
And  fluttering  round  m  high  parade, 
Strut  in  the  robe,  or  gay  cockade. 


Rise,  then,  my  friends,  in  terror  rise. 
And  sweep  this  scandal  from  the  skicp. 
You*ll  see  their  Dagon,  though  well-jointed, 
Will  shrink  before  the  Lord*s  anointed ; 
And  like  old  Jericho^s  proud  wall. 
Before  our  ramshoms  prostrate  fiUL** 

This  said,  our  ^Squire,  yet  undismayM, 
CallM  forth  the  constable  to  aid, 
And  bade  him  read,  in  nearer  station. 
The  Riot-Act  and  Proclamation. 
He  swill,  adrancing  to  the  ring. 
Began,  **  Our  Sovereign  Lord  the  King** — 
When  thousand  clam'rous  tongues  he  hears, 
And  clubs  and  stones  assail  his  ears. 
To  fly  was  vain ;  to  fight  was  idle ; 
By  foes  encompassM  in  the  middle, 
His  hope,  in  stratagems,  he  found. 
And  feQ  right  craftily  to  ground ; 
Then  crept  to  seek  a  hiding-place, 
Twas  all  he  could,  beneath  a  brace ; 
When  soon  the  conquering  crew  espied  him. 
And  where  he  lurk*d  they  caught  and  tied  him. 

At  once  with  resolution  fatal. 
Both  Whigs  and  Tories  rush'd  to  battle. 
Instead  of  weapons,  either  band 
Seized  on  such  arms  as  came  to  hand. 
And  fiunM  as  Ovid  paints  th'  adventures 
Of  wrangling  Lapiths  and  Centaurs, 
Who,  at  their  feast,  by  Bacchus  led, 
Threw  bottles  at  each  other^s  head ; 
And  these  arms  failing  in  their  scuffles, 
AttackM  with  andirons,  tongs  and  shovels : 
So  clubs  and  billets,  staves,  and  stones. 
If et  fierce,  encountering  every  sconce. 
And  covered  o^er  with  knobs  and  pains 
Each  void  receptacle  for  brains ; 
Their  clamours  rend  the  skies  around. 
The  hills  rebellow  to  the  sound ; 
And  many  a  groan  increased  the  din 
From  batterM  nose  and  broken  shin. 
MTiKOAL,  rising  at  the  word, 
Drew  forth  his  old  militia-sword ; 
Thrice  cried  "  King  George,**  as  erst  in  distress 
Knights  of  romance  invoked  a  mistress ; 
And  brandishing  the  blade  in  air, 
Struck  terror  through  th*  opposing  war. 
The  Whigs,  unsafe  within  the  wind 
Of  such  commotion,  shrunk  behind, 
With  whiriing  steel  around  addre88*d. 
Fierce  through  their  thickest  throng  he  pressM, 
(Who  roird  on  either  side  in  arch, 
Like  Red  Sea  waves  in  l8rael*s  march). 
And  like  a  meteor  rushing  through, 
Struck  on  their  pole  a  vengeful  blow. 
Around  the  Whigs,  of  clubs  and  stones 
Discharged  whole  volleys,  in  platoons, 
That  o*er  in  whistling  fury  fly  ; 
But  not  a  foe  dares  venture  nigh. 
And  now  perhaps  with  glory  crown*d. 
Our  *Squire  has  fell*d  the  pole  to  ground, 


Had  not  some  pow*r,  a  Whig  at  heart. 

Descended  down  and  took  their  part ; 

(Whether  *twere  Pallas,  Mars,  or  Iris, 

*Tis  scarce  worUi  while  to  make  inquiries). 

Who  at  the  nick  of  time  alarming. 

Assumed  the  solemn  form  of  Chairman, 

Address*d  a  Whig,  in  every  scene 

The  stoutest  wrestler  on  the  green. 

And  pointed  where  the  spade  was  found. 

Late  used  to  set  their  pole  in  ground. 

And  urg*d  with  equal  arms  and  might 

To  dare  our  *Squire  to  single  fight. 

The  Whig,  thus  arm*d,  untaught  to  yield. 

Advance  tremendous  to  the  field : 

Nor  did  MTinoal  shun  the  foe. 

But  stood  to  brave  the  desperate  blow  ; 

While  all  the  party  gaz*d  suspended 

To  see  the  deadly  combat  ended ; 

And  Jove  in  equal  balance  weighed 

The  sword  against  the  brandishM  spade. 

He  weighM ;  but  lighter  than  a  dream. 

The  sword  fiew  up  and  kicked  the  beam. 

Our  'Squire,  on  tip-toe  rising  fair, 

Lifls  high  a  noble  stroke  in  air. 

Which  hung  not,  but  like  dreadful  engines, 

Descended  on  his  foe  in  vengeance. 

But  ah !  in  danger,  with  dishonour. 

The  sword  perfidious  fails  its  owner ; 

That  sword,  which  oft  had  stood  its  ground. 

By  huge  trainband^s  encircled  round ; 

And  on  the  bench,  with  blade  right  loyal. 

Had  won  the  day  at  many  a  trial. 

Of  stones  and  clubs  had  brav*d  th*  alarms. 

Shrunk  from  these  new  Yulcanian  arms. 

The  spade  so  temper*d  from  the  sledge, 

Nor  keen  nor  solid  harm*d  its  edge. 

Now  met  it,  from  his  arm  of  might. 

Descending  with  steep  force  to  smite ; 

The  blade  snapt  short,  and  from  his  hand. 

With  rust  embrown*d  the  glittering  sand. 

Swift  tum*d  MTiKQAL  at  the  view. 

And  callM  to  aid  the  attendant  crew, 

In  vain ;  the  Tories  all  had  run. 

When  scarce  the  fight  had  well  begun ; 

Their  setting  wigs  he  saw  decreas*d 

Far  in  th*  horizon  t*wards  the  west. 

Amaz*d  he  view*d  the  shameftil  sight, 

And  saw  no  refuge  but  in  fiight : 

But  age  unwieldy  checked  his  pace, 

Though  fear  had  wingM  his  flying  race ; 

For  not  a  trifling  prize  at  stake, 

No  less  than  great  M*Fiiigal*s  back. 

With  legs  and  arms  he  workM  his  course. 

Like  rider  that  outgoes  his  horse. 

And  labored  hard  to  get  away,  as 

Old  Satan  struggling  on  through  chaos ; 

Till,  looking  back,  he  spied  in  rear 

The  spade-armM  chief  advanc*d  too  near ; 

Then  stopt  and  seizM  a  stone  that  lay 

An  ancient  landmark  near  the  way ; 

Nor  shall  we,  as  old  bards  have  done, 

Affirm  it  weighM  a  hundred  ton ; 

But  such  a  stone,  as  at  a  shift 

A  madman  might  suflBce  to  lift. 

Since  men,  to  credit  their  enigmas. 

Are  dwindled  down  to  dwarfs  and  pigmies. 

And  giants  exilM  with  their  cronies 

To  Brobdignags  and  Patagonias. 

But  while  our  hero  tum*d  him  round, 

And  tugg'd  to  raise  it  from  the  ground. 

The  fatal  spade  discharged  a  blow 

Tremendous  on  his  rear  below ; 
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Hii  bent  kneea  tul'd,  and  void  of  rttength 

Btretch'd  on  the  ground  hu  muilr  length. 

like  uieieDt  o*k  o'erturn'd,  he  lay. 

Or  tower  to  tempests  bll'a  «  pre;, 

Or  monotaln  nuik  with  tU  bis  pines, 

Or  flow'r  the  plough  to  dual  coiuigiu, 

And  more  things  else— but  sU  men  know  'em, 

If  slightly  Teni'd  in  einc  poem. 

At  once  the  crew,  at  this  dread  crisis, 

Fkll  on,  and  bind  him,  ere  he  rises; 

Jaii  with  loud  shouts  and  joyful  sool, 

Conduct  him  prisoner  to  the  pole, 

Where,  now  the  mob,  la  lucky  hour. 

Had  got  their  en'mies  in  their  power 

They  first  proceed,  by  grave  command, 

To  lake  the  constable  in  hand. 

Then  &om  the  pole's  sublimest  top 

Hie  sc^Te  crew  let  down  a  rope, 


And  looking  forth  in  prospect  wide, 
His  Tory  errors  clearly  spied. 
And  from  his  clefaled  station. 
With  bawling  voice  began  addressing: 

"  Good  gentlemen  and  friends  and  Un, 
For  heaven's  aalic  hear,  if  not  for  mine  I 
I  here  renounce  the  Pope,  the  'Turks, 
The  King,  the  Devil,  and  all  their  works ; 
And  will,  set  me  but  once  at  case, 
Turn  Whig  or  Christian,  what  you  plesse ; 
And  always  mind  your  rules  sojustly, 
Should  I  Qve  long  as  old  Melhuslah, 
111  never  join  the  British  rage, 
Nor  help  Lord  North,  nor  Oen'ral  Gage; 
Hor  litl  my  gun  in  Aiture  fights. 
Nor  take  away  your  charter  rights; 
Nor  overcome  your  new-rais'd  levies, 
Destroy  your  towns,  Dor  burn  your  navies ; 


At  once  its  other  end  in  haste  bind. 

And  make  it  fast  upon  his  wsjsiband ; 

Till,  like  the  earth,  as  stretch'd  on  tenter, 

He  hung  self-batanc'd  on  his  centre.* 

Then  upwards,  all  hands  hoisting  sail. 

They  swung  him  like  a  keg  oCale, 

nil  to  the  pinnacle  in  height. 

Be  vaulted,  like  tislloon  or  kite. 

As  Socrates  of  old  at  first  did. 

To  aid  philoBophy,  get  hoisted, 

Aad  found  his  thoughts  flow  strangely  clear, 

Bwung  m  a  basket  la  mid  sir: 

Our  cnlprit  thus,  in  purer  sliy. 

With  like  advantage  rais'd  his  eye. 


OD  hsi  teain  hutf.''— jnAm. 


Kor  cut  your  poles  down  while  I've  breath, 
Tliough  rais'd  more  tluck  than  hnti-hcl  teeth : 
But  leave  King  George  and  all  his  elves 
To  do  their  conquering  work  themwlvea." 

This  said,  tbey  lower'd  liim  down  in  state. 
Spread  at  all  points,  tike  fulling  cat ; 
But  took  a  vote  first  on  the  question, 
That  they'd  accept  his  full  confession. 
And  to  tiieir  fellowship  and  favour. 
Restore  him  on  his  good  behaviour. 
Kot  BO  our  'Squire  submits  to  rule. 
But  stood,  heroic  as  a  mule. 

-'  You'll  find  it  ail  in  vain,"  quoth  he, 
"To  play  your  rebel  tricks  on  me. 
All  punishments  the  world  can  render, 
Serve  only  to  provoke  th'  offender ; 
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The  win  gains  strength  from  tiestment  horrid. 

As  hides  grow  harder  when  they're  curried. 

No  man  crer  felt  the  halter  draw, 

With  good  opinion  of  the  law; 

Or  held  in  method  orthodox 

His  love  of  iustice,  in  the  stocks; 

Or  fiiilM  to  lose  by  sherifTs  shears 

At  once  his  loyalty  and  ears, 

And  can  you  think  my  faith  will  alter, 

By  tarring,  whipping,  or  the  halter? 

ill  stand  the  worst ;  for  recompense 

I  trost  King  George  and  Providence. 

And  when  with  conquest  gainM  I  come, 

ArrayM  in  law  and  terror  home, 

Tou^U  rue  this  inauspicious  mom. 

And  curse  the  day  when  ye  were  bom. 

In  Job^s  high  style  of  imprecations. 

With  all  hu  plagues,  without  his  patience." 

Meanwhile,  beside  the  pole,  the  guard 
A  Bench  of  Justice  had  prepared ;  * 
Where,  sitting  round  in  awful  sort. 
The  grand  committee  held  their  court ; 
While  all  the  crew,  in  silent  awe. 
Wait  from  their  lips  the  lore  of  law. 
Few  moments,  with  deliberation. 
They  hold  the  solemn  consultation ; 
When  soon  in  judgment  all  agree, 
Amd  Clerk  proclaims  the  dread  decree : 

**  That  'Squire  MTinoal  haying  grown, 
The  Yilest  Tory  in  the  town, 
Amd  now  in  full  examination, 
Conricted  by  his  own  confession. 
Finding  no  token  of  repentance, 
This  Court  proceeds  to  render  sentence : 
That  first  the  mob  a  slip-knot,  single. 
Tie  round  the  neck  of  said  MTinoal, 
And  in  due  form  do  tar  him  next. 
And  feather,  as  the  law  directs ; 
Then  round  the  town  attendant  ride  him, 
In  cart,  with  Constable  beside  him. 
And  having  held  him  up  to  shame. 
Bring  to  the  pole,  from  whence  he  came." 

Forthwith  the  crowd  proceed  to  deck 
With  halterM  noose  M'Finoal's  neck. 
While  he  in  peril  of  his  soul 
Stood  tied  half  hanging  to  the  pole ; 
Then  lifUng  high  the  ponderous  jar, 
Poar*d  0*er  his  head  the  smoking  tar. 
With  less  profusion  once  was  spread 
Oil  on  the  Jewish  monarch's  bead. 
That  down  his  beard  and  vestments  ran. 
And  cover'd  all  his  outward  man. 
As  when  (so  Claudian  sings)  the  Gods 
And  earth-bom  Giants  fell  at  odds, 
The  stout  Enceladus  in  malice 
Tore  mountains  up  to  throw  at  Pallas ; 
And  while  he  held  them  o'er  his  head, 
The  river,  from  their  fountains  fed, 
Pour'd  down  his  back  its  copious  tide, 
And  wore  its  channels  in  his  hide : 
So  from  the  high-rais'd  um  the  torrents 
Spread  down  his  side  their  various  currents; 
His  flowing  wig,  as  next  the  brim. 
First  met  and  drank  the  sable  stream ; 
Adown  his  visage  stem  and  grave 
RoUM  and  adhered  the  viscid  wave ; 


*  An  imitation  of  legal  fomu  was  universally  praetifled  by 
the  mobs  in  Kew  England,  in  the  trial  and  condemnation  of 
Tories.    This  marks  a  enrions  trait  of  national  character. 


With  arms  depending  as  he  stood. 

Each  cuff  capacious  holds  the  flood ; 

From  nose  and  chin's  remotest  end, 

The  tarnr  icicles  descend ; 

Till  aU  o'erspread,  with  colours  gay. 

He  glitter'd  to  the  westem  ray, 

Like  sleet-bound  trees  in  wintry  skies, 

Or  Lapland  idol  carved  in  ice. 

And  now  the  feather-bag  display'd. 

Is  wav'd  in  triumph  o'er  his  head. 

And  clouds  him  o'er  with  feathers  missive. 

And  down,  upon  the  tar,  adhesive : 

Not  Maia's  son,  with  wings  for  ears. 

Such  plumage  round  his  visage  wears ; 

Nor  Milton's  six-winged  angel  gathers 

Such  superfluity  of  feathers. 

Now  all  complete  appears  our  'Squire, 

Like  Gorgon  or  ChimsBra  dire ; 

Nor  more  could  boast,  on  Plato's  plan. 

To  rank  among  the  race  of  man. 

Or  prove  his  claim  to  human  nature. 

As  a  two-legg'd,  unfeather'd  creature. 

Then  on  the  fatal  cart,  in  state. 
They  raised  our  grand  duumvirate. 
And  as  at  Rome  a  like  committee, 
Who  found  an  owl  within  their  city, 
With  solenm  rites  and  grave  processions, 
At  every  shrine  pertbrm'd  lustrations; 
And  lest  infection  might  take  place, 
From  such  grim  fowl  with  fcather'd  face. 
All  Rome  attends  him  through  the  street. 
In  triumph  to  his  country-seat ; 
With  like  devotion  all  the  choir 
Paraded  round  our  awful  'Squire; 
In  front  the  martial  music  comes. 
Of  horns  and  fiddles,  fifes  and  drums. 
With  jingling  sound  of  carriage-bells, 
And  treble  creak  of  rusted  wheels. 
Behind  the  crowd,  in  Icngthen'd  row. 
With  proud  procession,  clos'd  the  show. 
And  at  fit  periods  every  throat 
Combin'd  in  universal  shout ; 
And  hail'd  great  Liberty  in  chorus. 
Or  bawl'd  '' Confiision  to  the  Tories!  ** 
Not  louder  storm  the  welkin  braves 
From  cUunours  of  conflicting  waves ; 
Less  dire  in  Lybian  wilds  the  noise 
When  rav'ning  lions  lift  their  voice ; 
Or  triumphs  at  town-meetings  made. 
On  passing  votes  to  reg'Ute  trade.* 

Thus  having  borne  them  round  the  town, 
Last  at  the  poll  they  set  them  down ; 
And  to  the  tavern  take  their  way, 
To  end  in  mirth  the  festal  day. 

And  now  the  mob,  dispers'd  and  gone. 
Left  'Squire  and  Constable  alone. 
The  Constable  with  rueful  face 
Lean'd  sad  and  solemn  o'er  a  brace ; 
And  fast  beside  him,  cheek  by  jowl. 
Stuck  'Squire  MTimoal  'gainst  the  pole. 
Glued  by  the  tar  t'  his  rear  applied, 
Like  bamacle  on  vessel's  side  ; 
But  though  his  body  lack'd  physician. 
His  spirit  was  in  worse  condition. 
He  found  his  fears  of  whips  and  ropes 
By  many  a  drachm  outweigh'd  his  hopes. 


*  Bach  votes  were  frequently  passed  at  town-meetings, 
with  the  view  to  prevent  the  augmentation  of  prices,  and 
stop  the  depreciation  of  the  paper-money. 
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paper; 


A  POEM. 


Afl  men  in  jaH  without  mainprize 
View  every  thing  with  other  eyes, 
And  all  goes  wrong  in  church  and  state, 
Seen  through  perspective  of  the  grate : 
So  now  MTiMOAL^B  second-sight 
Beheld  all  things  in  gloomiest  light ; 
His  visual  nerves,  well  purgM  with  tar, 
Saw  all  the  coming  scenes  of  war. 
As  his  prophetic  soul  grew  stronger, 
He  found  he  could  hold  in  no  longer, 
First  from  the  pole,  as  fierce  he  shook, 
His  wig  from  pitchy  durance  broke, 
His  mouth  unglued,  his  feathers  fluttered. 
His  tarrM  skirts  cracked,  and  thus  he  uttered. 

"  Ah,  If  r.  Constable,  in  vain 
We  strive  *gainst  wind  and  tide,  and  rain ! 
Behold  my  doom !  thb  feathery  omen 
Portends  what  dismal  times  are  coming. 
Now  future  scenes,  before  my  eyes. 
And  second-sighted  forms  arise.' 


I  hear  a  voice  that  calls  away. 

And  cries,  '  The  Whigs  will  win  the  day ! ' 

My  beckoning  Genius  gives  command. 

And  bids  me  fly  the  fatal  land ; 

Where  changing  name  and  constitution. 

Rebellion  turns  to  Revolution, 

Where  Loyalty,  oppress^  in  tears. 

Stands  trembling  for  its  neck  and  ears, 

"  Go,  summon  all  our  brethren,  greeting, 
To  muster  at  our  usual  meeting ; 
There  my  prophetic  voice  shall  warn  *em 
Of  all  things  future  that  concern  *em. 
And  scenes  disclose  on  which,  my  firiend. 
Their  conduct  and  their  lives  depend. 
There  I — but  first  *ti8  of  more  use. 
From  this  vile  pole  to  set  me  loose ; 
Then  go  with  cautious  steps  and  steady, 
While  I  steer  home  and  niake  all  ready.** 


•»• 


PAPER;  A  POEM. 

BT  BXMJAMIM  FRANKLIN.      1794. 


Soifi  wit  of  old, — such  wits  of  old  there  were,^— 
Whose  hints  show*d  meaning,  whose  allusions  care. 
By  one  brave  stroke  to  mark  all  human  kind, 
Called  clear  blank  paper  every  infant  mind; 
Then  still,  as  opening  sense  her  dictates  wrote. 
Fair  virtue  put  a  seal  or  vice  a  blot. 

The  thought  was  happy,  pertinent,  and  true ; 
Methinks  a  genius  might  the  plan  pursue. 
I  (can  you  pardon  my  presumption),  I — 
No  wit,  no  genius — ^yet  for  once  will  try. 

Various  the  papers  various  wants  produce, 
The  wants  of  fashion,  elegance  and  use. 
Men  are  as  various ;  and  if  right  I  scan. 
Each  sort  of  paper  represents  some  man. 

Pray  note  the  fop, — half  powder  and  half  lace, — 
Nice  as  a  bandbox  were  his  dwelling-place ; 
He's  the  gilt  paper^  which  apart  you  store. 
And  lock  from  vulgar  hands  in  th*  escritoire. 

Mechanics,  servants,  farmers,  and  so  forth. 
Are  copy  paper  of  inferior  worth : 
Less  prized,  more  useful,  for  your  desk  decreed. 
Free  to  all  pens,  and  prompt  at  every  need. 

The  wretch  whom  avarice  bids  to  pinch  and  spare, 
Starve,  cheat,  and  pilfer,  to  enrich  an  heir. 
Is  coarse  brown  paper,  such  as  pedlars  choose 
To  wrap  up  wares,  which  better  men  will  use. 

Take  next  the  miser's  contrast,  who  destroys 
Health,  fame,  and  fortune  in  a  round  of  joys. 


Will  any  paper  match  him  ?    Tes,  throughout. 
He's  a  true  einking  paper,  past  all  doubt. 

The  retail  politician's  anxious  thought 

Deems  thu  side  always  right,  and  that  stark  naught ; 

He  foams  with  censure  ;  with  applause  he  raves, — 

A  dupe  to  rumors,  and  a  tool  of  knaves; 

Hell  want  no  type  his  weakness  to  proclaim, 

WhUe  such  a  thing  h&  foolscap  has  a  name. 

The  hasty  gentleman,  whose  blood  runs  high. 
Who  picks  a  quarrel  if  you  step  awry, 
Who  can't  a  jest,  or  hint,  or  look  endure, — 
What's  he  ?    What  ?     Touch-paper,  to  be  sure. 

What  are  our  poets,  take  them  as  they  &11, 
Good,  bad,  rich,  poor,  much  read,  not  read  at  all  ? 
Them  and  their  works  in  the  same  class  youll  find ; 
They  are  the  mere  waste-paper  of  mankind. 

Observe  the  maiden,  innocently  sweet ; 
She's  fair  white  paper,  an  unsullied  sheet ; 
On  which  the  happy  man,  whom  fate  ordains, 
May  write  his  name,  and  take  her  for  his  pains. 

One  instance  more,  and  only  one  Fll  bring ; 
'Tis  the  ffreat  man  who  scorns  a  little  thing. 
Whose  thoughts,  whose  deeds,  whose  maxims  arc 

his  own, 
Form'd  on  the  feelings  of  his  heart  alone ; 
True  genuine  royal  paper  is  his  breast ; 
Of  all  the  kinds  most  precious,  purest,  best. 


•♦• 


INDIAN  DEVILS. 


A  clergyman  in  Massachusetts,  more  than  a  cen- 
tury ago,  addressed  a  letter  to  the  General  Court  on 
some  subject  of  interest  which  was  then  under  dis- 
cussion. The  clerk  read  the  letter,  in  which  there 
Hemed  to  he  this  very  remarkable  sentence :  **  I  ad- 
dress you  not  as  magistrates,  but  as  Indian  devih.^ 
*The  clerk  hesitated,  and  looked  carefully,  and  said. 


**Ye8,  he  addresses  you  as  Indian  devils.^  The 
wrath  of  the  honourable  body  was  aroused ;  tbrv 
passed  a  vote  of  censure,  and  wrote  to  the  reverend 
gentleman  for  an  explanation,  from  which  it  ap- 
peared that  he  did  not  address  them  as  magistrates, 
but  as  individuals. 


TEK   FORESTEBS. 


■  Mr^ 


or.) 


eUn.    ThaMlQwl^ 


DIAK   HIR, 

To  perform  tbe  proniue  which  1  made  to  joo 
before  I  hegui  mj  jourDe;,  I  will  give  you  tnich  an 
account  of  thli,  once  forest,  but  now  cultivated  and 
pleasant  eountrf,  as  I  can  collect  from  my  coaver- 
salioD  with  Its  inhabitanlB,  and  from  the  perusal  of 
their  old  lamily  papers,  which  ihej  have  kiadl;  per- 
mitted me  to  look  into  for  mj  eatertainmcDl.  liy 
these  means  I  hare  acquainted  mjadf  with  tho  storj 
of  their  Snt  planting,  consequent  improremcnls, 
and  present  slate  ;  the  recital  of  which  will  occupy 
the  hours  which  I  ahall  be  ahle  to  spare  from  busi- 
ness, company,  and  sleep,  during  my  retideoce 
among  them. 

In  reading  the  character  of  John  Bull,  which  was 
committed  to  paper  some  years  ago  by  one  who 
knew  him  well,  you  must  have  obserTed,  that  though 
"he  was  in  the  munan  honcBt,  plahi-dealing  fellow, 
yet  he  was  choleric  and  inconstant,  and  very  apt 
qttaml  kM  kit  &«i( 
wiUfindfuUyTeiifled 


as  &r  ss  I  can  Snd,  the  best  pretence  that  John 
hod  to  call  the  land  hia ;  for  he  had  no  legal  title  to 
It.  It  traa  then  a  very  woody  country,  in  som« 
parts  rocky  and  hilly,  in  other  parts 'level  j  well 
watered  with  brooks  and  ponds,  and  the  whole  of  it 
bordered  on  a  large  lake,  in  which  were  plenty  of 
fish,  some  of  which  were  often  sened  up  at  John's 
table,  on  fast  days. 

The  stories  told  by  one  and  another  of  these  ad- 
venturers, had  made  a  deep  imprcsrioa  on  the  mind 
of  Waiirr  fipeuetd*  one  of  John's  domcatico,  a 
fellow  of  a  roving  and  projecting  disposition,  ijid 
who  had  learned  the  art  of  surTcyiog.  Walter 
having  frequently  listened  to  their  chat,  began  to 
think  within  himself,  "  If  these  fellows  make  so 
many  pence  by  their  eicuisions  to  this  wild  spot, 
what  might  not  I  gain  by  sitting  down  upon  ItT 
There  is  plenty  uf  game  and  fish  at  hand,  for  a 
present  supply  ;  plenty  of  nuts  and  acorns  to  fatten 
pips,  and  wiih  some  small  labour  I  may  be  able  to 
raise  corn  and  feed  poultry,  which  will  fetch  me  a 


■s  of  superiora  have 
a  rery  great  influenoe  in  forming  the  character  of 
inferiors,  you  need  not  be  surprised  if  you  find  a 
fomHy  likeness  prevailing  among  tbe  persons  whose 
Uslof7  I  am  about  to  recite,  most  of  whom  were 
fonneriy  reddents  in  Ur.  Bull's  house,  or  appren- 
tice* in  bis  shop. 

There  was  among  the  appendages  to  John's 
estate,  a  pretty  large  tract  of  Und,  which  bad  been 
ticglected  by  his  ancestors,  and  which  he  never 
cmred  much  about,  excepting  that  now  and  then 
■ome  of  his  Cunily  went  thither  a  hunting,  and 
bnngfat  home  veiuson  and  furs.    Indeed  this  was, 


good  price  at  market.  I  can  carry  Mscuit  enough 
in  my  pockets  to  keep  me  alive  till  my  first  crop 
comes  in,  and  my  dog  can  live  upon  the  offals  of 
the  game  that  I  shall  kill.  Besides,  who  knows 
what  treasures  the  land  Itself  may  contain — perhapa 
some  rirh  mine  I — tbcn  I  am  made  for  this  world— 
I  shall  be  as  rich  as  Lard  Strut  I  \ 

Full  of  this  dream,  Walter  applied  to  his  master 
one  day,  for  a  lease  of  part  of  tht  forttt,  as  it  was 
called.  Bull  at  first  laughed  at  the  proposal,  and 
put  him  off;  but  Walter  followed  it  up  so  close,  and 
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told  what  adyantages  might  be  gained  bj  settling 
there,  and  promised,  if  he  should  succeed,  to  turn 
all  his  trade  into  his  master^s  hand,  and  give  him 
the  refusal  of  whatever  he  might  bring  to  market, 
and  withal  shewed  him  some  drafts,  which  he  had 
made  with  chalk,  from  the  reports  of  the  huntsmen, 
that  Bull  began  to  think  of  the  matter  in  good 
earnest,  and  consulted  his  lawyer  upon  the  subject, 
who,  after  due  consideration  of  the  premises,  and 
stroking  his  band,  advised  him  as  follows — "Why 
yes,  Mr.  Bull,  I  don*t  see  why  you  ought  not  to  look 
about^ou  as  well  as  your  neighbors.  You  know 
that  old  Lord  Peter*  lays  claim  to  the  whole  coun- 
try, and  has  assumed  to  parcel  it  out  among  his  de- 
votees. He  has  given  all  the  western  part  of  it, 
where  this  forest  lies,  to  Lord  Struts  and  he  has  a 
large  manor  adjoining  to  your  forest,  which,  they 
lay,  yields  him  a  fine  rent,  and  who  knows  but  this 
may  bring  you  in  as  much  or  more  ?  Then  there  is 
ZewM,!  the  cudgel  player,  and  NicholM  Prog^X  the 
draper,  who  have  perhaps  (I  say  perhapn^  Mr.  Bull, 
because  there  may  be  a  little  doubt  on  both  sides, 
and  in  that  case,  you  know,  sir,  it  would  not  become 
gentlemen  of  our  cloth  to  speak  positively),  as  good 
a  claim  as  your  Honor  to  this  land ;  but  then  it  is  a 
maxim,  you  know^  that  possession  is  eleven  points 
of  the  law,  and  if  you  once  get  your  foot  upon  it, 
they  cannot  oust  you  without  a  process ;  and  your 
Honor  knows  that  your  purse  is  as  long  as  theirs, 
and  you  are  as  able  to  stand  a  suit  with  them  as 
they  are  with  you.  I  therefore  advise  you  to  humor 
your  man  Walter,  and  give  him  a  Icane,  and  a  pretty 
large  one — you  may  find  more  advantages  in  it  than 
you  are  aware  of — ^but  lease  it,  lease  it  at  any  rate." 
Upon  this  he  was  ordered  to  make  out  a  lease ;  and 
Walter  being  thus  invested  with  as  good  authority 
as  could  be  obtained,  filled  his  pockets  with  bread 
and  cheese,  took  his  gun,  powder-flask,  and  shot  of 
various  kinds,  with  a  parcel  of  fishing  lines  and 
hooks,  his  surveying  instruments,  and  a  bag  of  com 
on  his  shoulders,  and  off  ho  trotted  to  his  new  para- 
dise. 

It  was  some  time  before  ho  could  fix  upon  a  spot 
to  his  liking,  and  he  at  first  met  with  some  oppo- 
sition from  the  bears  and  wolves,  and  was  greatly 
exposed  to  the  weather,  before  he  could  build  him 
a  hut ;  once  or  twice  the  savage  animals  had  almost 
devoured  him,  but  being  made  of  good  stuff,  he 
stood  his  ground,  cleared  a  little  spot,  put  his  seed 
into  the  earth,  and  lived  as  well  as  such  adventurers 
can  expect,  poorly  enough  at  first,  but  supported,  as 
all  new  planters  are,  by  the  hope  of  better  times. 
After  a  while  he  began  to  thrive,  and  his  master. 
Bull,  recommended  a  toife.^  whom  ho  married,  and 
by  whom  he  had  a  number  of  children.  Having 
found  a  new  sort  of  grain  in  the  forest,  and  a  certain 

giant  of  a  narcotic  quality,  he  cultivated  both,  and 
aving  procured  a  number  of  black  cattle^  \  he  went 
on  pretty  gaily  in  the  planting  way,  and  brought 
his  narcotic  weed  into  great  repute,  by  sending  a 
present  of  a  quantity  of  it  to  his  old  master,  who 
grew  excessively  fond  of  it,  and  kept  calling  for 
more,  till  he  got  the  whole  trade  of  it  into  his 
own  hands,  and  sold  it  out  of  his  own  warehouse  to 
Lewis,  Frog,  and  all  the  other  tradesmen  around 
him.  In  return,  he  supplied  Walter  with  cloths 
and  stuffs  for  his  family,  and  utensils  for  his  hus- 
bandry ;  and  as  a  reward  for  being  the  first,  who 


♦  The  Pope.  t  France.  %  Holland. 

%  The  charter  of  Virginia.  I  Negro  slaves. 


had  courage  to  make  a  settlement  in  his  forest,  he 
dignified  his  plantation  with  the  name  of  the  aneimt 
dotninum.  Beside  this  mark  of  respect,  and  in 
token  of  his  high  esteem  of  him  as  a  customer,  as 
well  as  for  certain  other  reasons,  he  made  it  a  prac- 
tice, every  year,  to  present  him  with  a  waggon-load 
of  Ordure^''^  the  sweepings  of  his  back-yard,  the 
scrapings  of  his  dog-kennel,  and  contents  of  his  own 
water-closet.  This  was  a  mark  of  politeness  which 
John  valued  himself  much  upon.  *^It  may  seem 
odd,"  said  he  one  day  to  a  a  friend,  "  that  I  make 
such  a  kind  of  compliment  as  this  to  my  good  cus- 
tomer ;  but  if  you  consider  it  aright,  you  will  find 
it  a  piece  of  refined  policy ;  for  by  this  means  I  get 
rid  of  a  deal  of  trash  and  rubbish  that  is  necessa- 
rily made  in  such  a  family  as  mine ;  I  get  a  cursed 
stink  removed  from  under  my  nose,  and  my  good 
friend  has  the  advantage  of  it  upon  his  farm,  to 
manure  his  grounds,  and  make  them  produce  more 
plentifully  that  precious  weed  in  which  we  all  so 
much  delight."  Walter  was  often  seen,  on  the 
arrival  of  BulKs  waggon,  to  clap  Ids  handkerchief  to 
his  nose ;  but  as  he  knew  his  old  master  was  an  odd 
sort  of  a  fellow,  and  it  was  his  interest  to  keep  in 
with  him,  he  generally  turned  off  the  compliment 
with  a  laugh,  saying,  good-naturedly  enough,  "  Let 
him  laugh  that  wins,"  without  explaining  his  mean- 
ing, though  it  might  admit  of  a  double  entendre; 
then  calling  some  of  his  servanti^  he  ordered  them 
to  shovel  out  the  dung,  aud  make  his  black  cattle 
mix  theirs  with  it.  When  spread  over  the  land,  the 
air  took  out  most  of  the  scent,  and  the  salts  were 
of  some  advantage  to  the  soil. 

After  Walter  Pipeweed  had  got  his  affairs  into 
tolerable  order,  he  was  visited  in  his  retirement  by 
Cecilius  Peterson^j  another  of  Bull's  apprentices, 
who  had  taken  a  fancy  to  the  siiiiie  kind  of  life, 
from  a  disgust  of  some  things  that  had  happened 
in  the  family.  He  had  not  been  long  with  Walter 
before  he  found  it  would  not  do  for  him  to  remain 
there.  Peterson  was  supposed  to  be  a  natural  son 
of  old  Lord  Peter,  after  whom  he  was  nick-named. 
He  had  the  same  aficcted  airs,  and  a  tincture  of  the 
high-flying  notions  of  his  reputed  father.  These 
made  him  rather  disgustful  to  Walter,  who  had 
learned  his  manners  of  Mr.  BulKs  mother,  when  she 
was  in  her  sober  senses,  and  between  her  and  Lord 
Peter  there  had  been  a  long  variance.  When  Pe- 
terson perceived  that  his  company  was  not  desired, 
ho  had  so  much  good  sense  as  to  leave  Walter^s 
plantation,  and,  paddling  across  a  creek,  seated 
himself  on  a  point  of  land  that  ran  out  into  the 
lake.  Of  this  he  obtained  a  lease  of  his  old  master, 
and  went  to  work  in  the  same  manner  as  Walter 
had  done,  who,  liking  his  company  best  at  a  dis- 
tance, was  willing  to  supply  him  with  bread  and 
meat  till  he  could  scramble  for  himself.  Here  he 
took  to  husbandry,  raising  com  and  the  narcotic 
weed,  and  buying  up  hlnck  cattle,  and  after  a  while 
turned  his  produio  into  his  old  master's  warehouse, 
and  received  from  him  the  annual  compliment  of  a 
waggon-load  of  dung,  excepting  that  when  there 
had  not  been  so  much  as  usual  made,  he  and  Walter 
were  to  shan^  a  load  between  them. 

To  ingratiate  himself  still  farther  with  his  old 
master,  he  ai'ooptod  of  a  giri  out  of  his  family  for  a 


♦  Convlota. 

t  Lor«l  lUltlinore,  who  rtnit  wtUod  Maryland,  was  a  Pa- 
pist; his  sttcceiuHini  alOuroU  Topery,  and  conformed  to  the 
Church  of  ISngland. 
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wife  (for  John  wns  always  fond  of  his  tenants  mar- 
rying for  fear  of  their  doing  worse),  he  took  as  little 
notice  as  possible  of  his  reputed  &ther,  and  drop- 
ping or  cUsowning  his  nickname  of  Peterson,  he 
assumed  that  of  Maryffold^*  which  old  Madam  Bull 
miderstood  as  a  compliment  to  one  of  her  daughters. 
He  also  made  his  court  to  the  old  lady  by  kneeling 
down  and  kissing  the  golden  fringe  of  her  embroi- 
dered petticoat,  as  was  the  fashion  of  that  day. 
This  ceremony,  though  a  trifle  hi  itself,  helped 
much  to  recommend  him  to  Mr.  Bull,  who  was  a 
rery  dutifid  son,  and  took  his  mother^s  advice  in 
most  parts  of  his  business.  In  short,  Cccilius  was 
too  much  of  a  politician  to  suppose  that  filial  affec- 
tion ought  to  stand  in  the  way  of  a  man^s  interest, 
and  in  this  he  judged  as  many  other  men  would 
hare  done  in  the  same  circumstances. 

About  the  time  in  which  these  first  attempts 
were  making,  and  the  fame  of  them  had  raised  much 
jealousy  among  some,  and  much  expectation  among 
others,  there  happened  a  sad  quarrel  in  John  BtdPt 
&mily.  His  mother,  poor  woman,  had  been  seized 
with  hysteric  fits,  which  caused  her  at  times  to  be 
delirious  and  full  of  all  sorts  of  whims.  She  had 
taken  it  into  her  head  that  every  one  of  the  family 
must  hold  knife  and  fork  and  spoon  exactly  alike ; 
that  they  must  all  wash  their  hands  and  face  pre- 
cisely in  the  same  manner;  that  they  must  sit,  stand, 
walk,  kneel,  bow,  spit,  blow  their  noses,  and  per- 
form every  other  animal  function  by  the  exact  rule 
of  uniformity^  which  she  had  drawn  up  with  her 
own  hand,  and  from  which  they  were  not  allowed  to 
Tary  one  hair*s  breadth.  If  any  one  of  the  family 
complained  of  a  lame  ankle  or  stiff  knee,  or  had  the 
crick  in  his  neck,  or  happened  to  cut  his  finger,  or 
was  any  other  way  so  disabled  as  not  to  perform  his 
duty  to  a  tittle,  she  was  so  far  from  making  the 
least  allowance,  that  she  would  frown,  and  scold, 
and  rave  like  a  bedlamite ;  and  John  was  such  an 
obedient  son  to  his  mother,  that  he  would  lend  her 
his  hand  to  box  their  ears,  or  his  foot  to  kick 
their  backsides,  for  not  complying  with  her  hu- 
mors. This  way  of  proceeding  raised  an  uproar 
in  the  family ;  for  though  most  of  them  complied, 
either  through  affection  for  the  old  lady,  or  through 
fear,  or  some  other  motive,  yet  others  looked  sour 
and  grumbled;  some  would  openly  find  fault  and 
attempt  to  remonstrate,  but  they  were  answered 
with  a  kick  or  a  thump,  or  a  cat-o^nine-tails,  or  shut 
ap  in  a  dark  garret  till  they  promised  a  compliance. 
Such  was  the  logic  of  the  family  in  those  days  I 

Among  the  number  of  the  disaffected,  was  Pere- 
arine  Pickle^}  a  pretty  clever  sort  of  a  fellow  about 
bis  business,  but  a  great  lover  of  sourcrout,  and  of 
m  hnmor  that  would  not  bear  contradiction.  How- 
6TeT,  as  he  knew  it  would  be  fruitless  to  enter  into 
a  downright  quarrel,  and  yet  could  not  live  there  in 
peace;  he  had  so  much  prudence  as  to  quit  the 
house,  which  he  did  by  getting  out  of  the  window 
in  the  night.  Not  liking  to  be  out  of  employment, 
he  went  to  the  house  of  Nicholas  Frog,\  his  mas- 
ter's old  friend  and  rival,  told  him  the  story  of  his 
sufferings,  and  got  leave  to  employ  himself  in  one 
of  his  workshops  till  the  storm  should  be  over. 
After  he  had  been  here  a  while,  he  thought  Nick's 
family  were  as  much  too  loose  in  their  manners  as 
BuUV  were  too  strict ;  and  having  heard  a  rumor 
of  the  Forest,  to  which  Nick  had  some  kind  of 
claim,  he  packed  up  his  little  all,  and  hired  one  of 


#  Mvjland. 


tPoritaa. 


t  Holland. 


Nick's  servants,  who  had  been  there  a  hunting,  to 

Eilot  him  to  that  part  of  the  Forest  to  which  Nick 
kid  chum.  But  Frog  had  laid  an  anchor  to  wind- 
ward of  him ;  for  as  Pickle  had  said  nothing  to  hun 
about  a  lease,  he  supposed  that  when  Peregrine  had 
got  into  the  Forest,  he  would  take  a  lease  of  his  old 
master.  Bull,  which  would  strengthen  his  title,  and 
weaken  his  own ;  he  therefore  bribed  the  pilot  to 
show  Peregrine  to  a  barren  part  of  the  Forest,  in- 
stead of  that  fertile  place*  to  which  he  had  already 
sent  his  surveyors,  and  of  which  he  was  co^fiving 
to  get  possession.  Accordingly,  the  Pilot  naving 
conducted  Pickle  to  a  sandy  point  which  runs  into 
the  lake,f  it  being  the.  dusk  of  the  evening,^  bade 
him  good  night,  and  walked  off.  Peregrine,  who 
was  fatigued  with  his  march,  laid  down  and  went  to 
sleep,  but  waking  in  the  morning,  saw  himself  alone 
in  a  very  dreary  situation,  where  he  could  get 
nothing  to  live  upon  but  clams,  and  a  few  acorns 
which  the  squirrelA  had  left.  In  this  piteous  plight, 
the  poor  fellow  foldi^d  his  arms,  and  walking  along 
the  sandy  beach,  fell  into  such  a  soliloquy  as  this : 
"  So  much  for  travelling  I  Abused  by  Bull,  cheated 
by  Frog,  what  am  I  at  last  come  to  ?  Here  I  am 
alone,  no  creature  but  bears,  and  wolves,  and  such 
vermin  around  me !  Nothiug  in  the  shape  of  a  hu- 
man being  that  I  know  of,  nearer  than  Pipeweed's 
plantation,  and  with  him  I  cannot  agree ;  he  is  so 
devoted  to  old  Dame  Bull,  that  he  and  I  cannot  live 
together  any  more  than  I  could  with  the  old  woman. 
But  why  should  I  despair  t  That  is  unmanly ;  there 
is  at  least  a  possibiliti/  of  my  living  here,  and  if  I  am 
disappointed  in  my  worldly  prospects,  it  is  but 
right,  for  I  professed  not  to  have  any.  My  wish  was 
to  have  my  own  way  without  disturbance  or  con- 
tradiction, and  surely  I  can  here  enjoy  my  liberty. 
I  have  nobody  here  to  curse  me,  or  kick  me,  or 
cheat  me.  If  I  have  only  clams  to  eat,  I  can  cook 
them  my  own  way,  and  say  as  long  a  grace  over 
them  as  I  please.  I  can  sit,  or  stand,  or  kneel,  or 
use  any  other  posture  at  my  devotions,  without  any 
cross  old  woman  to  growl  at  me,  or  any  hectoring 
bully  to  cuff  me  for  it.  So  that  if  I  have  lost  in 
one  way  I  have  gained  in  another.  I  had  better, 
therefore,  reconcile  myself  to  my  situation,  and 
make  the  best  of  a  bad  market.  But  company  is 
good !  Apropos !  I  will  write  to  some  of  my  fel- 
low-apprentices ;  I  know  they  were  as  discontented 
as  myself  in  old  Bull's  family,  though  they  did  not 
care  to  speak  their  minds  as  plai^y  as  I  did.  Ill 
tell  them  how  much  happiness  I  enjoy  here  in  my 
solitude.  rU  point  out  to  them  the  charms  of 
liberty,  and  coax  them  to  follow  me  into  the  wil- 
derness ;  and  by  and  by,  when  we  get  all  together, 
we  shall  make  a  brave  hand  of  it."  Full  of  this 
resolution,  he  sat  down  on  a  wind-fallen  tree,  and 
pulling  out  his  inkhorn  and  paper,  wrote  a  letter  to 
John  Codline^  Humphrey  PlonpfUhare^  and  Roaer 
Carrier^  three  of  his  fellow-apprentices,  informing 
them  of  the  extreme  happiness  be  enjoyed  in  hav- 
ing liberty  to  eat  his  scanty  meals  in  his  own  way, 
and  to  lay  his  swelled  ankles  and  stiff  knee  in  what- 
ever posture  was '  most  easy  to  him ;  conjuring 
them,  by  their  former  friendship,  to  come  to  join 
him  in  carrying  on  the  good  work  so  happily  begun, 
etc.  etc.  As  soon  as  he  had  finished  the  letter 
(which  had  deeply  engaged  his  attention),  a  hunts- 
man happened  to  come  along  in  quest  of  game.. 


*  Hadflon*  River.  t  Cape  God. 

X  The  month  of  December. 
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THE  F0BE8TEBS. 


Tbto  was  a  lucky  circamsUnce  indeed,  for  Pcregriae 
had  not  once  thought  of  a  coDTeyonce  for  his  l«c[er ; 
it  proTcd  Bbo  favorable  to  him  in  another  riew,  for 

the  lianttiaieo  taking  pity  on  his  forlorn  utuation, 
aparcd  bini  eome  povder  and  shot,  and  a  few  biscuit 
whicli  be  bappencil  to  have  in  hit  pocket ;  eo,  taking 
charge  of  Ihv  letter,  he  delivered  it  as  it  iraa  di- 

Thia  letter  arrived  in  f;ood  Brixon.  for  old  Madam 
had  grown  mui-h  worse  t>incc  I'iokle  had  left  the 
&a]il<^  her  rapore  liad  increased,  and  her  long- 
ings Md  Bvcr^ona  were  muvb  stronger.  Abe  bad 
a  strange  lurch  for  emliroiilercd  petticoats  and  high 
watJDg  plumes;  her  ChrLjtnias  pies  must  have  dou- 
ble the  qaantitj  of  spice  that  was  usual;  the  ser- 
vants must  make  three  bows  where  Ihcy  formerly 
nude  but  one,  and  they  must  never  come  mio  her 
presence  without  having  curled  and  powclered  their 
bair  in  the  pink  of  the  mode,  for  she  had  an  aver- 
aion  to  every  thing  plain,  uid  a  strong  relish  for 
every  thing  gaudy.  Besides,  the  had  an  high-met- 
tled chaplain*  who  was  constantly  at  her  elbow, 
and  said  prayers  night  and  morning  in  a  brocaded 
cope  with  a  gilded  mitre  on  liia  bead;  and  be  ei- 
acled  BO  many  bowa  and  scrapes  of  every  one  in  the 
tiunity,  that  it  would  have  puzzled  a  French  dancing- 
master  to  have  kept  pace  with  him.  Hat  would  he 
perform  the  service  at  all,  unless  a  verf^r  stood  by 
bim  all  the  while  with  a  yard-wand  in  his  hand ;  and 
if  any  servant  or  apprentice  missed  one  bow  or 
scrape,  or  niodc  it  at  tbc  nrong  lime,  or  dared  to 
look  off  his  hook,  or  siud  Amen  in  the  wrong  place, 
rap  went  the  stick  over  bis  head  and  ears  and 
knuckles.  It  was  in  vain  to  appeal  from  the  chap- 
lain or  the  old  dame  to  their  maWer,  for  he  was  so 
obedient  a  son  that  be  sullered  them  to  govern 
him  as  they  pleased ;  nay,  though  broad  iiinta  were 


Ah  soon  as  the  letter  of  Peregrine  Fickle  ar- 
rived, the  apprentices,  to  whom  it  was  directed, 
beld  a  consuliation  what  tbey  should  do.  They 
were  heartily  tired  of  the  conduct  of  tbe  chaplain; 
they  lamented  the  old  lady's  ill  health,  and  wished  for 
a  cure  ;  but  there  was  at  present  do  hope  of  il,  and 
they  concluded  tbat  it  was  best  to  follow  Ilckle's 
adi-ice,  and  retire  with  him  into  the  Forest.  Thou^ 
they  were  infected  wllb  the  spirit  of  advenlnre,  yet 
they  were  a  set  of  wary  fellows,  and  knew  they 
could  not  with  safety  venture  thither  unless  they 
had  a  lease  of  the  land.  Happily,  however,  for 
I  them.  Bull  had  a  little  while  before  that  put  the 
affairs  of  the  Forest  into  the  hands  of  a  gentlemaii 
I  of  the  law,'  with  orders  to  see  that  the  matter  was 
'  properly  managed,  so  as  to  yield  bim  some  certain 
I  prnht.  To  this  sage  they  applied,  and  for  the  proper 
'-  fees,  which  tbcy  clubbed  (or  between  them,  tbey 
i  obtained  a  Icatie,  under  hand  and  seal ;  wherein, 
'  for  "  sundry  cau.ies  him  tltereunto  nioving,  the  said 
Bull  did  grant  and  convey  unto  John  Codline  and 
I  his  associates,  so  many  acres  of  bis  Forest,  bounded 
BO  and  po,  and  which  they  were  to  have,  hold,  and 
I  ecgoy  for  ever  and  ever,  yielding  and  paying  so 
;  and  so,  and  so  forth. "  When  this  grand  point  was 
I  goioed  by  the  aKualancc  of  the  lawyer  and  *i» 
.  flerkt,  who  knew  how  to  manage  business,  the  ad- 
venturers sold  all  their  superfluities  to  the  pawn- 
'  brokers,  and  got  together  what  thingH  they  sup- 
posed Ihcy  should  want,  and  leaving  behind  them  a 
note  on  the  compter,^  to  tell  their  master  where 
I  they  were  bound,  and  what  were  their  designs; 
they  set  olF  all  together  and  got  safe  into  a  part  of 
I  the  Forest  adjoining  to  Pickle,  who.  hearing  of 
their  arrival,  look  hL4  oaken  staff  in  his  hand,  and 
hobbled  along  as  fast  va  his  lame  legs  could  carry  him 
'  to  see  them,  and  a  joyful  meeting  indeed  they  had. 


*  Archbishop  Land. 


Having  laid  their  heads  together,  It  was  agreed  th'  j 
Codline    should    send    for  a  girl   whom    be    'tmt^ 


>n  board  the  AratHlla,  altar  th 
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courted,*  and  mairj  her  and  that  he  should  be  con- 
sidered as  the  lord  of  the  manor,  that  Pickle  should 
have  a  lease  of  that  part  which  he  had  pitched 
upon,  and  that  Ploughshare  and  Carrier  should  for 
the  present  be  considered  as  members  of  Godliness 
family.  John  had  taken  a  great  fancy  to  fishing, 
and  thought  he  could  whoUy  or  chiefly  subsist  by  it ; 
but  Humphrey  had  a  mind  for  a  farm ;  so  after  a 
while  they  parted  in  friendship.  Humphrey,  with  a 
pack  on  his  back  and  a  spade  in  his  hand,  travelled 
across  the  Forest  till  he  found  a  wide  meadow,  with 
a  large  brook  f  running  through  it,  which  he  sup- 
posed to  be  within  John's  grant,  and  intended  still 
to  consider  himself  as  a  distant  member  of  the 
family.  But  as  it  fell  out  otherwise,  he  was  obliged 
to  get  a  new  lease,  to  which  Mr.  Frog  made  some 
objections,  but  they  were  over-ruled ;  and  soon 
after  another  old  fellow-servant,  Theophilus  Wheat- 
ear,  came  and  sat  down  by  him.  They  being  so 
much  alike  in  their  views  and  dispositions,  agreed  to 
live  together  as  intimates,  though  in  two  families, 
which  they  did  till  Wheatear*s  death,  when  Plough- 
share became  his  sole  heir,  and  the  estate  has  ever 
since  been  his.  This  Humphrey  was  always  a  very 
industrious,  frugal,  saving  husband ;  and  his  wife,  ' 


though  a  formal,  strait-laced  sort  of  a  body,  yot 
always  minded  her  spinning  and  knitting,  and  took 
excellent  care  of  her  dairy.  She  always  clothed  her 
chUdren  in  homespun  garments,  and  scarcely  ever 
spent  a  farthing  for  outlandish  trinkets.  The  family 
and  all  its  concerns  were  under  very  exact  regula- 
tions :  not  one  of  them  was  suffered  to  peep  out  of 
doors  after  the  sun  was  set.  It  was  never  allowed  to 
brew  on  Saturday,  lest  the  beer  should  break  the 
fourth  commandment  by  working  on  Sunday ;  and 
once,  it  is  said,  the  stallion  was  impounded  a|^hole 
week  for  holding  criyn.  con.  with  the  mare  wmle  the 
old  gentleman  was  at  his  devotions.  Bating  these 
pecmiarities  (and  every  body  has  some)  Humphrey 
was  a  very  good  sort  of  a  man,  ftiiind  neighbour, 
very  thriving,  and  made  a  res|iectable  figure. 
Though  he  lived  a  retired  life,  and  did  not  much 
follow  the  fashions,  yet  he  raised  a  good  estate  and 
brought  up  a  large  family.  His  children  and  grand- 
children have  penetrated  the  interior  parts  of  the 
country,  and  seated  themselves  on  the  best  soil, 
which  they  know  how  to  distinguish  at  first  sight, 
and  to  cultivate  to  the  greatest  advantage.  Where- 
ever  you  find  them,  you  find  good  husbandmen. 


•♦• 


THE    HASTY    PUDDING. 

BT  JOEL  BARLOW.      1798. 


PREFACE. 


A  Binpuonr  in  «11et,  whether  It  be  considered  with  refer- 
ence to  the  happinees  of  individuals  or  the  prosperity  of  a 
nation,  is  of  more  oonseqnence  than  wo  are  apt  to  imagine. 
In  recommending  so  important  an  object  tu  the  rational  part 
of  mankind,  I  wish  it  were  in  my  power  to  do  it  in  such  a 
manner  as  wonld  be  likely  to  gain  their  attention.  I  am 
sensible  that  it  is  one  of  those  subjects  in  which  example  has 
infinitely  more  power  than  the  most  convincing  arguments 
or  the  highest  charms  of  poetry.  Goldsmith's  **  Deserted 
Tillage,^*  though  possessing  these  two  advantages  in  a 
greater  degree  than  any  other  work  of  the  kind,  has  not  pre- 
vented villages  in  EngUmd  from  being  deserted.  The  ap- 
parent interest  of  the  rich  individuals,  who  form  the  taste  as 
well  as  the  laws  in  that  country,  has  been  against  him;  and 
with  that  interest  It  has  been  vain  to  contend. 

The  vicious  habits  which,  in  this  little  piece,  I  endeavor 
to  combat,  seem  to  me  not  so  difficult  to  cure.  No  class  of 
people  has  any  interest  in  supporting  them,  unless  it  be  the 
interest  which  certain  funilies  may  feel  in  vying  with  each 
other  in  sumptuous  entert^nmcnts.  There  may,  indce<l,  be 
tome  instances  of  depraved  appetites  which  no  ailments 
will  conquer ;  but  these  must  be  rare.  There  are  very  few 
persons  but  what  would  always  prefer  a  plain  dish  for  them- 
selves, and  would  prefer  It,  likewise,  for  their  guests,  if  there 
were  no  risk  of  reputation  in  the  case.  This  difficulty  can 
only  be  removed  by  example ;  and  the  example  should  pro- 
ceed tnm  those  whose  situation  enables  them  to  take  the 
lead  in  forming  the  manners  of  a  nation.  Persons  of  this 
description  in  America,  I  should  hope,  are  neither  above  nor 
below  the  influence  of  truth  and  reason,  when  conveyed  in 
language  suited  to  the  subjleet 

Whether  the  manner  I  have  chosen  to  address  my  argu- 
msats  to  tbem  be  such  as  to  promise  any  success,  is  what  I 
caoDot  dedde ;  but  I  certainly  had  hopes  of  doing  some  good, 
or  I  should  not  have  taken  the  pains  of  putting  so  many 

^  Tb»  MaHaehnsetts  ohartsr.       t  Connecticut  Blver. 


rhymes  together.  The  example  of  domestic  virtues  has 
doubtless  a  great  effect  I  only  wish  to  rank  SiMPLirmr  or 
DiKT  among  the  Virtues.  In  that  case,  I  should  hope  It  will 
be  cherished  and  more  esteemed  by  others  than  it  is  at  pres- 
ent Joel  Bablow. 
CHA^iBXBBT,  Savot,  t/anuary,  1T96. 


Sfet  fa^tg  fobbing. 


CANTO   I. 

Te  Alps  audacious,  through  the  heavens  that  rise. 
To  cramp  the  day  and  hide  me  from  the  skies ; 
Ye  Gallic  flags,  that,  o^er  their  heights  unfurPd, 
Bear  death  to  kings  and  freedom  to  the  world, 
I  sing  not  you.     A  »ofter  theme  I  choose, 
A  virgin  theme,  unconscious  of  the  muse. 
But  fruitful,  rich,  well  suited  to  inspire 
The  purest  frenzy  of  poetic  lire. 
Despise  it  not,  ye  bards  to  terror  steelM, 
Who  hurl  your  thunders  round  the  epic  field ; 
Nor  ye  who  strain  your  midnight  throats  to  sing 
Joys  that  the  vineyard  and  the  still-house  bring ; 
Or  on  some  distant  fair  your  notes  employ. 
And  speak  of  raptures  that  you  ne'er  enjoy. 
I  sing  the  sweets  I  know,  the  charms  I  feel. 
My  morning  incense,  and  my  evening  meal — 
The  sweets  of  Htuiy  Pudding.     Gome,  dear  bowl. 
Glide  o*er  my  palate,  and  inspire  my  soul. 
The  milk  beside  thee,  smoking  from  the  kine. 
Its  substance  mingled,  married  in  with  thine, 
Shall  cool  and  temper  thy  superior  heat. 
And  save  the  pains  of  blowing  while  I  eat. 
Oh !  could  the  smooth,  the  emblematic  song 
Flow  like  thy  genial  juices  o'er  my  tongue, 
Could  those  mild  morsels  in  my  numbers  chime, 
And,  as  they  roll  in  substance,  roll  in  rhyme. 
No  more  thy  awkward,  unpoetic  name 
Should  shun  the  muse  or  prejudice  thy  fame ; 
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But,  riling  grateful  to  the  accuitomed  e&r. 

All  batda  shauld  cttch  it,  lod  all  realm*  reTere! 

Aa^t  ma  Brat  with  pious  toil  to  Ince 

Through  vreckg  of  time  th;  lioeaga  and  tbf  race  ; 

Declare  what  loiel;  squaw,  m  days  of  yore 

(Ere  great  Columbus  sought  tby  native  shore), 

first  gave  thee  to  the  world  ;  her  works  of  fame 

Have  UTed  indeed,  but  lived  without  a  name. 

Some  lawny  Cerea,  goddess  of  her  dajs, 

Fimt  Wm'd  with  HtrmAH  to  crack  the 


-;    -^ 


Through  the  rough  sieve  to  shake  the  golden  shower, 

lo  boiling  water  stir  the  yellow  Sour : 

The  vellow  flour,  beatrew'd  and  stirr'd  with  haste, 

Bwelia  in  the  flood  and  thickens  to  a  juste, 

Then  puflb  and  wallops,  rises  to  the  brim, 

Drinks  the  dry  knobs  that  on  the  surfoce  swim ; 

The  knoliB  at  lost  the  busj  ladle  breaks, 

And  the  whole  mass  \ta  true  eousixteuce  takes. 

Could  but  her  sacred  name,  unknown  so  long. 

Rise,  like  her  labors,  to  the  son  of  song. 

To  her,  to  them  I'd  consecrate  mj  laya, 

And  blow  her  pudding  with  the  breath  of  praise. 

If 'twas  Oello,  whom  I  sang  before, 

I  here  ascribe  her  one  great  virtue  more. 

Nat  through  the  rich  Peruvian  realms  alone 

The  feme  of  Sol's  sweet  daughter  should  be  known. 

But  o'er  the  world's  wide  clime  should  live  secure. 

Far  as  his  rajs  extend,  as  long  as  thej  endure. 

Dear  Hatfy  Funding,  what  unpromUed  joj. 
Expands  my  heart,  to  meet  thee  in  Savoy  I 
Doom'd  o'er  the  world  through  devious  paths  to 

Each  clime  my  country,  and  each  house  my  home, 
Hy  soul  is  soothed,  m;  cstgh  have  found  an  end  : 
I  greet  my  long^lost,  unforgolten  friend. 
For  thee  through  Paris,  (hat  corrupted  town, 
How  long  in  rain  I  wander'd  up  and  down, 
Where  shameleaa  Bacchus,  with  his  drenching  hoard, 
Cold  from  bis  cave  usurps  the  morning  board. 


London  is  lost  in  smoke  and  steep'd  in  tea  ; 
No  Yankee  there  can  lisp  the  name  of  ifaee ; 
The  uucDutb  word,  a  Ubel  on  the  town. 
Would  call  a  proclamation  from  the  crown. 
For  climes  oblique,  that  fear  the  sun's  full  rays, 
Chilt'd  in  their  fugs,  exclude  the  generous  maiie : 
A  gnun  whose  rich,  luiurisnt  growth  requirei 
Short,  gentle  abowers,  and  bright,  ether^  Sres. 

But  here,  though  distant  from  our  native  shore. 
With  mutual  glee,  we  meet  and  laugh  once  more. 
The  same  I  I  know  thee  by  that  yellow  face. 
That  strong  compleiion  of  (rue  Indian  race. 
Which  time  can  never  change,  nor  soil  imprair, 
Nor  Alpine  snows,  nor  Turkey's  morbid  air ; 
For  endless  years,  through  every  mild  domain. 
Where  grows  the  maixe,   there  thou  an  sure  to 

reigo. 
But  man,  more  fickle,  (he  bold  license  claims. 
In  dlflcrent  realms  to  give  thee  differeut  names. 
Thee  the  soft  nations  round  (lie  warm  Levant 
Polanta  call ;  the  French,  of  course,  Polantt. 
E'en  in  thy  native  regions,  liow  I  blush 
To  hear  the  PcnnBylvaniuns  call  thee  Jfuth  I 
On  Hudnon's  banks,  while  men  of  Belgic  spawn 
Insult  and  eat  thee  by  the  name  Suj-patnt. 
Alt  spurious  appelhitions,  void  of  truth  ; 
I've  better  known  thee  from  my  earliest  youth  ; 
Thy  name  is  Haiti/  Pvdditig  !  thux  our  sires 
Wore  nont  to  greet  thee  fuming,  from  their  firea; 
And  while  they  argued  in  thy  just  defence 
With  logic  clear,  they  thus  explained  the  sense  : 
"  In  hoitt  the  lioiling  cahlron,  o'er  the  blaze. 
Receives  and  cooks  the  ready  ponder'd  niiuze ; 
In  hofle  '(is  served,  and  then  in  equal  kattt 
With  cooling  milk,  we  make  the  Boeel  repast. 
No  carving  to  be  done,  no  knife  (o  grate 
The  tender  car  and  wound  the  stony  plate  ; 
But  the  smooth  spoon,  just  fitted  lo  the  lip. 
And  (aught  with  art  the  yielding  moss  to  <&p, 
By  frequent  journeys  to  the  bowl  well  stored. 
Performs  (he  hastii  honors  of  the  board." 
Such  is  thy  name,  slgnilicnnt  and  clear, 
A  name,  a  sound  to  every  Yankee  dear. 
But  most  to  me,  whose  heart  and  palate  chaste 
Preserve  my  pure,  hereditary  (osle. 

There  arc  who  strive  (o  stamp  with  disrepute 
The  luscious  food,  because  it  feeds  the  brute  ; 
In  Ii'opes  of  high.striiin'd  wit,  white  gaudy  prigs 
Compare  thy  nursUng  man  to  psmpcr'd  pigs  ; 
With  sovereign  scorn  I  treat  the  vulgar  jest 
Xor  fear  (o  share  thy  bounties  with  tho  beast. 
What  though  the  generous  cow  gives  me  to  quaJT 
The  milk  nutritious;  am  I  then  b  cotf  ? 
Or  can  the  gcnuis  of  the  noisy  swine, 
Though  nursed  on  pudding,  thence  lay  claim  to  mine? 
Sure  the  sweet  song  I  fashion  to  thy  proise. 
Runs  more  melodious  than  (he  notes  they  raise. 

My  song,  resounriiug  in  its  grateful  glee, 
No  merit  claims  ;  I  praise  myself  in  (bee. 
Uy  father  loved  thee  through  his  length  of  days! 
For  thee  his  fields  were  shaded  o'er  with  niaiie  ; 
From  tbee  what  health,  what  vigor  he  possess'd, 
Ten  sturdy  freemen  from  his  loins  attest ; 
Thy  constellation  ruled  my  natal  morn. 
And  all  my  bones  were  made  of  Indian  corti. 
Delicious  grain  I  whatever  form  it  take. 
To  roast  or  boil,  to  smolher  or  to  hake, 
In  every  dish  'tis  welcome  still  to  me, 
"ut  most,  my  Hatli/  Pudding,  most  in  thee. 

Let  the  green  succotash  with  thee  contend  ; 
et  beans  and  com  their  sweetest  juices  blend ;   ■ 
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Let  butter  drench  them  m  its  yeUow'tide, 
And  a  long  slice  of  bacon  grace  their  side ; 
Not  all  the  plate,  how  famed  soever  it  be, 
Con  please  my  palate  like  a  bowl  of  thee. 
Some  talk  of  Hoe-Cake^  fair  Virginia's  pride  t 
Rich  Jaknny-Cake  this  mouth  hath  often  tried ; 
Both  please  me  well,  their  virtues  much  the  same, 
Alike  their  fabric,  as  allied  their  fame, 
Except  in  dear  New  England,  where  the  last 
ReceiTcs  a  dish  of  pumpkin  in  the  paste, 
To  give  it  sweetness  and  improve  the  taste. 
But  place  them  all  before  me,  smoking  hot. 
The  big,  round  dumpling,  rolling  from  the  pot ; 
The  pudding  of  the  bag,  whose  quivering  breast. 
With  suet  lined,  leads  on  the  Yankee  feast ; 
The  Charlotte  brown,  within  whose  crusty  sides 
A  belly  soft  the  pulpy  apple  hides ; 
The  yellow  bread,  whose  face  like  amber  glows, 
And  all  of  Indian  that  the  bakepan  knows — 
Tou  tempt  me  not ;  my  favorite  greets  my  eyes. 
To  that  loved  bowl  my  spoon  by  instinct  flies. 

CANTO  II. 

To  mix  the  food  by  vicious  rules  of  art, 
To  kill  the  stomach  and  to  sink  the  heart, 
To  make  mankind  to  social  virtue  sour. 
Gram  o'er  each  dish,  and  be  what  they  devour ; 
For  this  the  kitchen  muse  first  framed  her  book, 
Commanding  sweat  to  steam  from  every  cook ; 
Children  no  more  their  antic  gambols  tried, 
And  friends  of  physic  wonder'd  why  they  died. 
Not  so  the  Yankee :  his  abundant  feast, 
With  simples  furnishM  and  with  plainness  dressM, 
A  numerous  offspring  gathers  round  the  board, 
And  cheers  alike  the  servant  and  the  lord ; 
Whose  well-bought  hunger  prompts  the  joyous  taste, 
And  health  attends  them  from  the  short  repast. 
While  the  full  pail  rewards  the  milk-maid's  toil, 
The  mother  sees  the  morning  caldron  boil ; 
To  stir  the  pudding  next  demands  their  care ; 
To  spread  the  table  and  the  bowls  prepare : 
To  feed  the  children  as  their  portions  cool. 
And  comb  their  heads,  and  send  them  off  to  school. 
Yet  may  the  simplest  dish  some  rules  impart, 
For  Nature  scorns  not  all  the  aids  of  art. 
E'en  Hatty  Pudding^  purest  of  all  food. 
May  still  be  bad,  indifferent,  or  good. 
As  sage  experience  the  short  process  guides, 
Or  want  of  skill,  or  want  of  care  presides. 
Whoe'er  would  form  it  on  the  surest  plan. 
To  rear  the  child  and  long  sustain  the  man ; 
To  shield  the  morals  while  it  mends  the  size. 
And  all  the  powers  of  every  food  supplies — 
Attend  the  lesson  that  the  muse  shall  bring ; 
Suspend  your  spoons,  and  listen  while  I  sing. 
But  since,  0  man !  thy  life  and  health  demand 
Not  food  alone,  but  labor  from  thy  hand. 
First,  in  the  field,  beneath  the  sun's  strong  rays. 
Ask  of  thy  mother  earth  the  needful  maize ; 
She  loves  the  race  that  courts  her  yielding  soil. 
And  gives  her  bounties  to  the  sons  of  toil. 
When  now  the  ox,  obedient  to  thy  call, 
Repays  the  loan  that  fill'd  the  winter  stall, 
Pursue  his  traces  o'er  the  furrow'd  plain. 
And  plant  in  measured  hills  the  golden  grain. 
But  when  the  tender  germ  begins  to  shoot, 
And  the  green  spire  declares  the  sprouting  root, 
Then  guard  your  nursling  from  each  greedy  foe. 
The  insidious  worm,  the  all-devouring  crow. 
A  little  ashes  sprinkled  round  the  spire. 
Soon  steep'd  in  rain,  will  bid  the  worm  retire ; 


The  feather'd  robber,  with  hit  hungry  maw. 
Swift  flies  the  field  before  your  man  of  straw ; 
A  frightful  image,  such  as  schoolboys  bring. 
When  met  to  bum  the  pope  or  hang  the  lung. 

Thrice  in  the  season,  through  each  verdant  row. 
Wield  the  strong  ploughshare  and  the  faithful  hoe ; 
The  faithful  hoe,  a  double  task  that  takes, 
To  till  the  summer  com  and  roast  the  winter  cakes. 
Slow  springs  the  blade,  while  check'd  by  chilling  rains, 
Ere  yet  the  sun  the  seat  of  Cancer  gains ; 
But  when  his  fiercest  fires  emblaze  the  land,- 
Then  start  the  juices,  then  the  roots  expand  ; 
Then,  like  a  column  of  Corinthian  mould. 
The  stalk  struts  upward  and  the  leaves  unfold ; 
The  bushy  branches  all  the  ridges  fill. 
Entwine  their  arms,  and  kiss  from  hiU  to  hill. 
Here  cease  to  vex  them  ;  all  your  cares  are  done ; 
Leave  the  last  labors  to  the  parent  sun ; 
Beneath  his  genial  smiles,  the  well-drcss'd  field. 
When  autumn  calls,  a  plenteous  crop  shall  yield. 
Now  the  strong  foliage  bears  the  standards  high. 
And  shoots  the  tall  top-gallants  to  the  sky ; 
The  suckling  ears  the  silken  fringes  bend. 
And,  pregnant  grown,  their  swelling  coats  distend ; 
The  loaded  stalk,  while  still  the  burden  grows, 
O'erhangs  the  space  that  runs  between  the  rows ; 
High  as  a  hop-field  waves  the  silent  grove. 
A  safe  retreat  for  little  thefts  of  love, 
When  the  pledged  roastiug-ears  invite  the  maid, 
To  meet  her  swain  beneath  the  new-form'd  shade 
His  generous  hand  unloads  the  cumbrous  bill. 
And  the  green  spoils  her  ready  basket  fill ; 
Small  compensation  for  the  twofold  bliss, 
The  promised  wedding,  and  the  present  kiss. 
Slight  depredations  these  ;  but  now  the  moon 
Calls  from  his  hollow  tree  the  sly  raccoon  ; 
And  while  by  night  he  bears  his  prize  away, 
The  bolder  squirrel  labors  through  the  day. 
Both  thieves  alike,  but  provident  of  time, 
A  virtue  rare,  that  almost  hides  their  crime. 
Then  let  them  steal  the  little  stores  they  can, 
And  fill  their  granaries  from  the  toils  of  man ; 
We've  one  advantage  where  they  take  no  part — 
With  all  their  wiles,  they  ne'er  have  found  the  art 
To  boil  the  Hcuty  Pudding  ;  here  we  shine 
Superior  far  to  tenants  of  the  pine ; 
This  envied  boon  to  man  shall  still  belong. 
Unshared  by  them  in  substance  or  in  song. 
At  last  the  closing  season  browns  the  plain. 
And  ripe  October  gathers  in  the  grain ; 
Deep-loaded  carts  the  spacious  corn-house  fill ; 
The  sack  distended  marches  to  the  mill ; 
The  laboring  mill  beneath  the  burden  groans. 
And  showers  the  future  pudding  from  the  stones ; 
Till  the  glad  hoiipowife  greets  the  powder'd  gold, 
And  the  new  crop  exterminates  the  old. 

CANTO   III. 

The  days  grow  short ;  but  though  the  fallen  sun 
To  the  glad  swain  proclaims  his  day's  work  done ; 
Night's  pleasant  shades  his  various  tasks  prolong, 
And  yield  new  subjects  to  my  various  song. 
For  now,  the  corn-house  fill'd,  the  harvest  home. 
The  invited  neighbors  to  the  husking  come  ; 
A  frolic  scene,  where  work,  and  mirth,  and  play. 
Unite  their  charms  to  chase  the  hours  away. 
Where  the  huge  heap  lies  centred  in  the  hall, 
The  lamp  suspended  from  the  cheerful  wall, 
Brown,  corn-fed  nymphs,  and  strong,  hard-handed 

beaux. 
Alternate  ranged,  extend  in  circling  rows. 
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Amuidc  their  lotii,  the  Hlid  iimm  atlick ; 
The  dry  hiakii  nmtlc,  «nd  the  corn-t'olm  LT«ck ; 
The  >M>[ig,  (he  Uugh,  dtomate  noleti  reiMiund, 
And  ihi'Vwcet  cider  lri|iH  in  mloiioe  round. 
Thp  Iswit  of  husking  erery  wir;bt  uMii  tell, 
And  Bure  no  Uws  he  oxer  kee|w  no  well ; 
For  eiu'h  red  ear  >  ^iienil  kiiw  he  (piins, 
Wilh  eaeh  vinut  car  he  iiniutit  the  luckleas  ivtlns ; 
Ru(  wlirn  to  Home  Kwect  maid  ■  priic  ix  cut, 
Red  n  her  lip«  and  taper  «»  her  wawi, 
Six'  walkfl  the  rouiid  and  caUn  one  t^vur'd  beau, 
Who  leapfl  the  luncioua  triljutc  to  bcploK. 
Variouii  (he  nports,  as  are  the  vit^i  and  hraioB 
Of  wi'll-pleaned  liuses  anil  enntendiiig  nwuiiu ) 
Till  the  Tout  mound  of  com  is  Rwcpt  away, 
And  he  that  gets  the  Iwt  ear  wini  Ihe  day. 
Meanwhile,  the  houiieirifo  urges  all  her  cttre, 
Tlie  wi^lli'arn'd  feairt  to  honleii  anil  |>repare. 
The  siftud  meal  alrtaily  waila  her  hand. 
The  milk  i»  »traiii'd.  the  howla  in  order  aland, 
Tlic  Sre  Rami's  hif;h  ;  and  Ui  A  pool  (that  taken 
The  lieadlonf;  stream  that  o'er  the  niilldsm  hreaki) 
Foams,  roam,  ond  ra;;i'ri  uith  iniTHNinl  (nils, 
Bo  the  vex'd  ealdron  rai>i'it,  roars,  an<l  lioiln. 
Fii-Nt  irirh  I'lean  salt  she  seasoiis  well  the  food. 
Then  slrewa  the  flour,  anil  thukens  all  the  flood. 
I^nj;  o'er  the  (Immeriii);  lire  she  ]et»  it  slaud ; 
To  slir  It  well  demands  a  Hlrunger  liaud  ; 


For  rules  there  are,  ihoagh  ne'er  unfolded  yet, 
Nice  rules  and  wise,  how  pudditif;  should  be  ale 
Borne  witii  molasses  line  the  lusi'ious  treat. 
And  mil,  like  hards,  the  useful  with  the  sweet. 
A  wholesome  lU^h,  and  well  deserving  praise ; 
A  tnval  resource  in  those  bleak  wintiy  days. 
When  the  ehill'd  eftrth  lies  buried  deep  In' snow. 
And  ragiiif(  Boreas  dries  the  Bliirering  i.'ow. 
BleiM'd  cow !  thy  praise  shall  siill  mv  notes  emptor, 
Great  souree  of  he»llli,  the  only  source  of  joy  ; 
Uothcr  of  Egypt's  god — but  »ure,  for  nic. 
Were  I  to  leave  my  <iod,  I'd  wnrahip  tlieP. 
How  oft  thy  teats  these  |>iuUB  handii  have  press'd '. 
How  ofi  thy  bounties  proved  mi  onlv  feasi  t 
How  oft  I've  a.'d  thee  with  my  favorite  grain! 
And  ronr'd,  like  thee,  to  Kiid  iliy  children  idain ! 
Ye,  swaliL-i  who  know  her  various  worth  lo  prlie, 
Ahl  houw  her  well  from  winter's  angry  triiiesl 
Polaloes,  pumpkins  shouhl  Ikt  Hdm'ss  cheer, 
Com  from  your  erib,  and  nisslirs  fioni  your  beer; 
When  spring  returns,  she'll  well  acquit  rhr  luan. 
And  riunr  al  nrii-e  your  infants  and  her  own. 
Uilk.  then,  with  pudding  1  would  ainavs  choose ; 
To  thb  in  future  I  eontine  my  njUM.-, 
Tilt  slie  in  ha^le  some  ftinher  hints  unfold. 
Well  for  ihe  vnung,  nor  uiwlem  to  the  old. 
Hrvt  ill  your  howl  the  milk  aliuridoiit  take. 
Then  drop  with  enre  aloiiR  llie  tiilTcr  take 
Your  flahni  of  pudding  ;  these  at  first  will  hide 
Tlietr  Uttte  hulk  lieneslh  the  swelling  tide  ; 
Hut  when  their  growing  maw  no  more  can  nnk, 
When  the  soft  Island  loomH  above  the  brink. 
Then  check  your  hand ;  yuuVe  got  Ihe  portion  due : 
fio  taught  our  sin-s,  and  whal  ttiey  taught  is  true. 
There  u  a  ehoiee  in  Simons.     Though  fliiult  appear 
The  nice  disiiiu-tlon,  yet  to  me  'lis  clear. 
The  deeiKbowl'd  Gallk  spoon,  i-imlrlveil  to  scoop 
In  ample  draughts  the  thin,  dlluleil  I'uup, 
Performs  not  well  In  ihow  sulislantial  things. 
Whose  masis  adliesive  to  llie  melsl  clings; 
Where  the  iitroii);  labial  niupelci'  mu»i  imhraee 
Tlie  gentle  curve,  and  sweep  the  hollow  ^jiaee. 
With  ease  to  enter  and  diM'hiirge  the  freight, 
A  txiwl  h-ss  cmieive,  hut  slill  mure  dilate. 
Becomes  tlie  pudding  best.     Tlie  sha)> 
A  secret  resliv  unknown  to  vul;rBr  cth 
'd  fi-cdi'rs  cuti  alone  initmrt 
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ful  lip^  that  llmufsnd  Kpoons  have  tried, 
n  nil  ju«i  precisinn  could  the  iHiiut  decide. 
Though  nut  in  song ;  Ihc  niuw  hut  p.».rl)  chines 
In  cooes,  and  cnbe.^  und  gi-ometric  lines  ; 
Yet  the  irue  form,  as  near  lis  she  laii  tell. 
Is  that  small  section  of  a  jioosi'-eg(;  phcll. 
Which  in  two  eijual  )>urliniis  eliall  divide 
The  distance  from  the  ci'iilri?  to  ihe  ndc. 
Fear  not  to  slnver ;  'tis  no  di'adly  sin : 
Like  the  free  FrenchmMi,  from  your  jnynua  diin 
Susjieud  your  ready  napkin  ;  or  like  nu-, 
"  ' ilh  one  liaiid  yvur  IkiwI  u)iod  >i>ur  kneo ; 


in  the  n-nlth  v 
lull  v)).>oii,  vi^ 
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As  ATTKsirT  AT  Lari'rkt. — When  llie  late  Judge  '  nnd  repeated  the  words,  and.  well  knowing  tbeau- 
Uawi-U.  <if  KIkhIc  Island,  was  at  tlic  liar,  Mr.  iSvi-  tliur.  aildrussed  llie  court  us  follows  :  "  Mav  it  please 
giW',  lo  pliiy  n  joke,  wrote  on  Ihe  lining  of  his  hat,  '  the  court,  i  ask  vc.nr  honor'n  pnitection,  (iioltlii'g  up 
rdcMHui  nif,»l  (em|>ty.head).  The  hat  ciri'ulalcd  ,  his  hat.)  for,"  siiid  he,  ■•  I  hnd  that  hi  other  Jtui- 
uboiit,  exciting  a  smile  on  every  eoutiteiiance  ei- ,  gi-sa  lias  writien  liis  Haoic  in  mv  hat,  and  I  have 
cept  that  of  the  owner,  who  delibenuclr  look  it  up,  |  reason  to  believe  he  intends  lo  make  off  with  it." 
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On  worth;  knight,  and  his  aeplHng  bog-lrotier, 
had  now  been  some  dajs,  perhaps  ireeliB,  in  a  large 
rilUge,  not  Decenary  to  be  named ;  but  which,  nol 
more  than  a  score  of  jeara  ago,  had  been  On  the 
frontier.  It  U  Dot  neceiear?  to  epcak  of  the  reason 
for  this  delaj' ;  perhaps  ll  nas  a  part  of  the  plan  of 
obaenatioD  adopted  :  perhaps  eomelhiag  of  a  per- 
sonal nature  waa  the  cause.  Cenain  it  is,  Ihat 
while  here,  the  captaio  heard  a  good  deal  wid  about 
a  certun  Hin  Vapor,  who  was  the  belle  of  the 
ptvx.  Her  father  hud  made  a  fortune  by  the  pur- 
chase of  public  securities.  A.  garrison  baling  been 
at  (hu  place,  and  troops  quartered  here,  he  hod 
been  employed  as  an  iwuing  commissarj.  When 
the  commissioners  sat  to  adjust  unliquidated  claims, 
he  had  ■  good  deal  in  hia  power,  by  vouching  for 
the  accounts  of  the  butcher  and  baker,  and  wood- 
cutter and  water-drawer,  and  wagoner,  and  others 
of  all  occupations  wbataoerer,  whose  claims  were 
purchased  by  himself  in  the  mean  time;  and  when 
the  certificates  issued  in  their  names,  they  were  to 
his  use.  The  butcher  and  baker,  no  doubt,  long 
before,  had  been  paid  out  of  the  flesh  killed,  or 
bread  baked;  because  it  is  a  good  maiim,  and  a 
seriplunl  eiprenioa,  "  Uuule  not  the  ox  that 
treadeCh  out  the  com,"  But  the  public  has  a  broad 
back,  and  a  little  vouching,  by  a  person  Interested, 
■•  not  greatly  felt.  These  certihcates,  though  at 
first  of  httle  value,  and  issued  by  the  commissioners 
with  the  liberslity  of  those  who  give  what  is  of  little 
worth,  yet,  by  Che  funding  acts  of  the  government 
having  l)ecome  in  value  equal  to  gold  and  sllrer, 
:he  commLsaary  had  a  great  estate  thrown  upon 
him  ;  m  that,  from  low  beginnings,  he  had  become 
a  man  of  fortune  aad  consequence.  His  family, 
and  especially  the  eldest  daughter,  shared  the  ad- 
vantage ;  for  she  had  become  the  object  of  almost 
all  wooers.  The  captain,  though  an  old  bachelor, 
M  we  have  said,  had  not  wholly  lost  the  idea  of 
matrimony.  Happening  to  be  in  a  circle,  one  even- 
ing, where  Miss  Vaiior  was.  he  look  a  liking  to  her 
in  all  respects  save  one,  which  was,  that  she  seemed, 
on  her  part,  to  have  taken  a  liking  to  a  certain 
Hr.  Jocko,  who  was  there  present.  The  captain  be- 
haved as  if  lie  did  not  observe  the  preference  ;  but 
the  following  day,  wailing  On  the  young  iady  at  her 
Eather's  house,  he  drew  her  into  conversation,  and 
began  to  reason  with  her  in  the  following  manner: 

"  Mins  Vapor,"  said  he,  "  you  are  a  young  lady 
of  i^at  heanty,  great  sense,  and  fortune  atill 
greater  than  either." 

This  was  a  sad  blunder  in  a  man  of  galUntry,  but 
the  lady  not  being  of  the  greatest  sensibihty  of 
nerve,  did  not  perceive  it. 

"On  my  part,"  said  he,  "Inm  a  man  of  years, 
but  a  man  of  some  reflection  :  anil  it  would  be  much 
more  advisable  in  you  to  trust  my  experience,  and 
the  mellowness  of  my  disposition  in  a  state  of  mat- 
rimony, tlian  the  vanity  and  petulance  of  this  young 
fop  Jacko,  for  whom  you  show  a  partiality." 

The  color  coming  into  the  young  laily's  face  at 
this  eiprestiion,  she  withdrew  and  left  him  by  him- 
sdC  l%e  captain,  struck  with  the  rudeness,  with- 
drew also  i  and  after  a  few,  but  very  long  strides, 
foond  himself  seated  in  his  lodgings. 

Hie  oeit  morning,  shortly  after  he  had  got  out  of 


bed,  and  had  just  come  down  stairs,  and  was  but- 
toning the  knei-s  of  his  lireeches,  a  light  airy-look- 
ing young  man,  »ilh  much  bowing  and  civility,  en- 
tered the  hull  of  the  publlc-houge,  inquiring  "  if  this 
was  not  Captain  Farrago,  to  whom  he  bad  the 
honor  to  address  himself,"  delivered  him  a  paper. 
On  (he  perusal,  it  was  found  to  be  a  challenge  from 
SInjor  Jacko. 

The  fact  was,  that  Miss  Vapor,  in  order  the 
more  to  recommend  herself  to  her  suitor,  had  in- 
formed him  of  the  language  of  the  captain.  The 
young  man,  though  he  hod  no  great  stomach  for 
the  matter,  yet,  according  to  the  custom  of  these 
times,  could  do  no  less  than  cfiallcngc.  The  bearer 
was  what  is  culled  his  second. 

The  captain,  having  read  the  paper,  and  pausing 
a  while,  said,  "  Mr.  i'l'cond,  for  that  1  toke  10  be 
your  style  and  character,  is  it  consistent  with  reason 
or  common  sense,  to  he  the  aider  or  abettor  of 
another  man's  folly;  perhaps  the  prompter?  For 
it  is  no  uncommon  Ihing  with  persons  to  inflame 
the  passions  of  their  friends,  rather  than  alluy  them. 
This  young  woman,  for  I  shall  not  call  her  lady, 
from  vanity,  or  ill  luitnre,  or  both,  has  become  a 
tale-hearer  to  her  lover,  "iho,  I  will  venture  to  say, 
thanks  lier  but  little  for  i( :  as  she  has  thereby  ren- 
dered it  necewwry  for  him  to  take  this  step.  You, 
in  the  mean  time,  are  not  blameless,  as  it  became 
yoii  to  have  declined  the  office,  and  thereby  fiir- 
nished  an  excuse  (o  yoiir  friend  for  not  complying 
with  the  custom.  For  it  would  have  been  a  suf- 
ficient apology  with  the  lady  to  have  said,  although 
he  was  disposed  to  fight,  yet  he  could  get  no  One 
10  be  his  annor-hearer  or  assistant.  It  could  have 
been  put  upon  the  footing,  that  all  had  such  regard 
for  his  life,  thai  no  one  would  countenance  him  in 
risking  It.    You   would  have  saved  him,  by  this 
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iDpuu,  ill  that  unea-iin^n  which  he  feela  at  preiieDt,  1 
lest  I  ahuuld  accept  this  challenge.  I  am  not  so 
unacquaiatcd  with  hUDiati  nature,  as  not  to  know  i 
how  dilagreeable  it  must  be  to  think  of  having  a 
piatol-ball  loilged  in  Che  grain  orthe  left  brcaat;  or, 
to  make  llie  best  of  it,  the  pan  of  the  knee  broke,  ' 
or  the  now:  cut  ofT,  or  some  wound  lew  than  mortal 
given ;  dLiagreeable,  eapceiallj  to  a  maii  in  the 
bloom  of  life,  and  on  (he  point  of  marriage  witli  a 
woman  to  wlioae  person  or  fortune  he  has  no  ex- 
ception. I  would  lonture  to  aay,  therefore,  there 
will  be  no  j^at  difficulij  in  appeasing  this  Orlando 
FurtoHO,  that  hai!  sent  me  the  challenge.  Did  ;ou 
know  the  slate  of  hia  mind,  tou  would  liiid  it  to  be 
his  wish  at  this  moment,  that  1  would  eaec  his 
fears,  and  make  some  ajiologT.  A  Terj  plight  one 
would  siilGce.  I  dare  say,  hia  resoutnient  against 
HiM  Vapor  is  not  slight,  and  tliat  he  nuuld  re- 
DOUQce  her  person  and  fortune  both,  to  get  quit  of 
tiie  dud.  But  the  o]UDion  of  the  world  is  agaiDHt 
Mm,  and  he  miut  fight.  Do  von  think  he  has  any 
great  gratitude  to  you  for  your  wrvices  on  Ihis  occa- 
rionf  He  had  much  rather  you  hud,  in  the  freedom 
of  friendship,  ^ven  him  a  kick,  when  he  made  np- 
ptication  to  jou ;  and  told  liim,  that  it  did  not  bi" 
come  him  to  quarrel  about  a  woman,  who  had, 
probably,  considted  her  own  vanity,  in  fpving  him 
the  iDformution.  la  that  case,  be  would  have  been 
more  pleased  with  you  a  month  hence,  than  he  is 
■t  present.  I  do  not  know  that  ho  has  an  over- 
■toch  of  sense ;  nevertheless,  he  caiiiiot  be  just  such 
ft  fool,  as  not  to  eonxiiler  (hat  you,  yourself,  may 
have  pretensions  to  this  belle,  and  be  di>'|>oscd  to 
have  him  out  of  the  way  before  you.  He  must  be 
■  fool,  indeed,  if  ho  ilooa  not  reflect,  that  you  bad 
much  rather  see  us  fight  than  not ;  from  the  very 
lame  principle  that  wc  take  delight  in  seeing  a 
cock-match,  or  a  horse-mee.  The  spectacle  is  new, 
and  produces  a  brisk  current  of  thought  through 
the  mind,  which  ia  a  cuiLiiitucnt  of  pleasure;  the 
absence  of  all  niOTcmcnl  giving  none  at  all. 

>'  What  do  vou  sup|>ose  I  must  think  of  you,  Ur. 
Second ;  1,  wiio  have  read  books,  and  thought  a  i 
little  on  the  subjeet,  have  made  up  my  mind  In 
these  mutten,  anil  account  the  Hqulrra  that  bring 
challenges  from  kniglits,  as  people  of  but  very 
smidl  defUTt  ?  Thinking  mrn  have  condcnnied  the 
duel,  and  laws  have  prohibiied  it ;  but  these  mis- 
creants still  keep  it  up,  by  being  the  conductow  of 
th«  fluid.  My  indignation,  therefore,  folbi  on  Huch, 
anil  I  hnve  long  ago  fi^cd  on  the  mode  of  treating 
them.  It  is  this:  a  stout  athletic  man  calls  ujiun 
me  with  a  vliallenge  in  hia  ham] ;  I  knock  him  ilown, 
if  1  can,  without  niying  a  wont.  If  the  luitunil  arm 
be  not  HuHicient  for  this  purpose,  I  avul  niyw^lf  iif 
may  stone,  wooden,  or  iron  instrunieiit  that  I  eunt 
my  eye  upon,  not  just  to  lako  sway  hb<  life,  if  I  eim 
help  iti  but  to  hit  the  line  as  exactly  as  |H>>»ilile, 
between  actual  homicide  and  a  very  hail  wounil. 
For,  in  this  case,  I  should  eonceive,  a  battery  would 
be  justifiiilile,  oral  least  cicusable,  nnil  the  line  tiiit 
great;  the  bearing  a  challenge  being  a  liri'ach  of 
t\K  peace,  la  the  flrst  instance.  This  would  Ih^  my 
conduct  with  a  stout  athli-tlo  man,  whom  I  might 
think  it  dangerous  to  encounter  with  fair  wurnhig, 
and  on  equal  terms.  Rut  in  tlie  pri'wiil  caw, 
whore— ^here  the  second  began  to  show  "ign*  of 
fear,  nuamg  himself,  and  inclining  bnckwants,  i>|ic[i-  i 
ing  his  eyes  wider,  and  casting  a  look  tiiwanU  the 
door)— where,"  conliniied  the  captain,  "  I  have  to  '. 
(to  with  a  person  of  yonr  slender  make,  I  do  not  1 
adopt  that  surprise,  or  use  on  artificial  weapon ;  but    it.     Tliu  fumnli 


blov 

The  second  rinng  to  his  feet  began  to  recede  a 
little.  "  Be  under  na  appreheiisioiui,"  said  the  cap- 
tain, "  I  will  use  Du  unfair  uieLhod  of  biting,  or 
gouging,  or  worse  practice,  common  in  what  is 
called  raugh-and-tumblo.  N'ay,  as  you  appear  to  be 
a  young  niou  of  delicate  conatitulion,  I  shall  only 
choke  0.  tittle.  Vou  will  give  me  leave  to  take  yoa 
by  the  throat  in  as  easy  a  manner  as  posrable." 


In  the  m 


irds  the 


ethei 


ind  had  been  wilhdraw- 

direction,  proceeded  to 
'  intercept  him.  In  an  instant  he  was  seized  by  the 
■  neck,  and  the  exclamation  of  musder.  which  he 
I  made  nt  the  first  grasp,  began  tn  die  away  in  hoarse 
.  gutliira]  murnmra  of  one  nearly  strangled,  and  la- 
boring for  liri'Mh.  The  captain,  meaning  that  he 
should  he  more  alarmeil  than  hurt,  dinniissed  him 
I  with  It  soluUtion  of  tliu  foot  on  the  scat  of  Aani>r,  bv 
wayofiVdiiiJr'uifiMHi,  ashewcnt  out.  "You  may  be,** 
I  said  he,  '•  ii  gi-nlli-nuin  in  the  ojunion  of  the  world ; 
I  hut  you  are  uti)wi«-rBon  in  mine;  andsoitshaU 
who  stiall  come  uiion  such  an 


'rriuid." 
[laving  tliUH  dlsmi 


cd  the 


si'condary  man,  he 
,.  ?,  and  accosted  him  al 
fdlkiws:  "Tr«giH',"iiaid  he,  "you  have  heretofore 
(liMiiven-il  an  anildlion  to  be  employed  in  snme 
wiiy  that  woiil.l  iirlvaiice  your  repulalion.  There  is 
now  H  .■««■  t,\U,  iral,  til  whivh  vou  arc  fully  com- 

|H-lent.     ti  is  II attiT  that  n-qiiires  tlie  head 

locDiitHve,  lull  iWluind  toeieeute.     The  greatest 

fiiiil  is  UH  fli  for  ll  aa  a  wiw  ninn.     It  is  indeed  vnur 

en-al.-Ht  liliM'kiii'ailH  lliat  chiellv  undertake  it,   'The 

kni)wh'.lgii  iif  liiw,  phy«ie.  <ir  divinity,  is  out  of  the 

(|ui-iilii>n.     I.llerntiire  uni)  jmlitii-ul  uiiderslanding  U 

iwrii'KH.     Niithlng  niiin-  Is  niH-essary  than  a  little 

reMdiition  of  the  hi'nri,      Vet  it  Is  an  undertaking 

i-sibialliin  with  the  rablilc,  ami 

■n  lis  sidii  to  approve  ond  praise 

if  tliu  world,  especially,  admire 


irhicli  is  i> 
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the  act,  and  call  it  valor.  I  know  jou  wish  to  stand 
well  with  the  ladies.  Here  is  an  opportunity  of 
advancing  your  credit.  I  have  had  what  is  ctUled 
a  challenge  sent  to  me  this  morning.  It  is  from  a 
certain  Jacko,  who  is  a  suitor  to  a  Miss  Vapor,  and 
has  taken  offence  at  an  expression  of  mine  respect- 
ing him.  I  wish  you  to  accept  the  challenge,  and 
fi^t  him  for  me." 

At  this  proposition,  Teague  looked  wild,  and  made 
apology,  that  he  was  not  much  used  to  boxing  or 
cudgelling,  except,  when  he  had  a  quarrel,  or  at  a 
fair  at  home.  ** Boxing!**  said  the  captain,  '*you 
are  to  fight  what  is  called  a  duel.  You  are  to 
encounter  him  with  pistols,  and  put  a  bullet  through 
him  if  you  can.  It  is  true,  he  will  have  the  chance 
of  putting  one  through  you ;  but  in  that  consists 
the  honor ;  for  where  there  is  no  danger  there  is  no 
glory.  You  will  provide  yourself  a  second.  There 
is  an  hostler  here  at  the  public-house,  that  is  a 
brave  fellow,  and  will  answer  the  purpose.  Being 
fiimished  with  a  second,  you  will  provide  yourself 
with  a  pair  of  pistols,  powder,  and  ball  of  course. 
In  the  mean  time  your  adversary,  notified  of  your 
intentions,  will  do  the  like.  Thus  equipped,  you 
will  advance  to  the  place  agreed  upon.  The  ground 
win  be  measured  out;  ten,  seven,  or  five  steps; 
back  to  back,  and  coming  round  to  your  place,  fire. 
Or  taking  your  ground,  stand  still  and  fire ;  or  it 
may  be,  advance  and  fire  as  you  meet,  at  what  dis- 
tance yon  think  proper.  The  rules  in  this  respect 
are  not  fixed,  but  as  the  parties  can  agree,  or  the 
seconds  point  out.  When  you  come  to  fire,  be 
sure  you  keep  a  steady  hand,  and  take  good  aim. 
Remember  that  the  pistol-barrel  being  short,  the 
powder  is  apt  to  throw  the  bullet  up.  Your  sight, 
therefore,  ought  to  be  about  the  waistband  of  his 
breeches,  so  that  you  have  the  whole  length  of  his 
body,  and  his  head  in  the  bargain,  to  come  and  go 
upon.  It  is  true,  he,  in  the  mean  time,  will  take  the 
same  advantage  of  you.  He  may  hit  you  about  the 
groin,  or  the  belly.  I  have  known  some  shot  in  the 
thigh,  or  the  leg.  The  throat  also,  and  the  head, 
are  in  themselves  vulnerable.  It  is  no  uncommon 
thing  to  have  an  arm  broke,  or  a  splinter  struck  off 
the  nose,  or  an  eye  shot  out ;  but  as  in  that  case 
the  ball  mostly  passes  through  the  brain,  and  the 
man  being  dead  at  any  rate,  the  loss  of  sight  is  not 
felt." 

As  the  captain  spoke,  Teague  seemed  to  feel  in 
himself  every  wound  which  was  described ;  the 
ball  hitting  him,  now  in  one  part,  and  now  in  an- 
other. At  the  last  words,  it  seemed  to  pass  through 
his  head,  and  he  was  half  dead,  in  imagination. 
Making  a  shift  to  express  himself,  he  gave  the  cap- 
tain to  understand,  that  he  could  by  no  means  un- 
dertake the  office.  **  What !  "  said  the  captain  ; 
"  you,  whom  nothing  would  serve,  some  time  ago, 
bat  to  be  a  legislator,  or  philosopher,  or  preacher. 
In  order  to  gain  fame,  will  now  decline  a  business 
for  which  you  are  qualified!  This  requires  no 
knowledge  of  finances,  no  reading  of  natural  his- 
tory, or  any  study  of  the  fathers.  You  have  nothing 
more  to  do  than  keep  a  steady  hand  and  a  good  eye. 

"  In  the  early  practice  of  this  exercise,  I  mean 
the  combat  of  the  duel,  it  was  customary  to  exact  . 
an  oath  of  the  combatants,  before  they  entered  the  | 
fistii,  that  they  had  no  enchantments,  or  power  of 
witchcraft,  about  them.  Whether  jou  should  think 
H  neceflsary  to  put  him  to  his  voir  dire  on  this  point, 
I  diall  not  say  ;  but  I  am  persuaded,  that  on  your 
part,  yon  have  too  much  honor  to  make  use  of 
•pellB,  or  undue  means,  to  take  away  his  life  or  save 


your  own«  You  will  leave  all  to  the  chance  of  fair 
shooting.  One  thing  you  will  observe,  and  which  is 
allowable  in  this  matter ;  you  will  take  care  not  to 
present  yourself  with  a  full  breast,  but  angularly, 
and  your  head  turned  round  over  the  left  shoul- 
der, like  a  weather-cock.  For  thus  a  smaller  sur- 
face being  presented  to  an  adversary,  he  will  be  less 
likely  to  hit  you.  You  must  throw  your  legs  into 
lines  parallel,  and  keep  them  one  directly  behind  the 
other.  Thus  you  will  stand  like  a  sail  hauled  close 
to  the  wind.  Keep  a  good  countenance,  a  sharp 
eye,  and  a  sour  look  ;  and  if  you  feel  any  thing  like 
a  colic,  or  a  palpitation  of  the  heart,  make  no  noise 
about  it.  If  the  ball  should  take  you  in  the  gills,  or 
the  gizzard,  fall  down  as  deccnUy  as  you  can,  and 
die  like  a  man  of  honor." 

It  was  of  no  use  to  urge  the  matter;  the  Irishman 
was  but  the  more  opposed  to  the  proposition,  and 
utterly  refused  to  be  aftrr  fighting  in  any  such 
manner.  The  captain,  finding  this  to  be  the  case, 
dismissed  him  to  clean  his  boots  and  spurs,  and  rub 
down  his  horse  in  the  stable. 

On  reflection,  it  seemed  advisable  to  the  captain 
to  write  an  answer  to  the  card  which  Colonel  or 
Major  Jacko,  or  whatever  his  title  may  have  been, 
had  sent  him  this  morning.     It  was  as  follows : 

"Sir, — I  have  two  objections  to  this  duel  matter. 
The  one  is,  lest  I  should  hurt  you ;  and  the  other 
is,  lest  you  should  hurt  me.  I  do  not  see  any  good 
it  would  do  me  to  put  a  bullet  through  any  part  of 
your  body.  I  could  make  no  use  of  you  when  dead 
for  any  culinary  purpose,  as  I  would  a  rabbit  or  a 
turkey.  I  am  no  cannibal  to  feed  on  the  flesh  of 
men.     Whv  then  shoot  down  a  human  creature  of 

»  _ 

which  I  could  make  no  use  ?  A  buffalo  would  be 
better  meat.  For  though  your  flesh  may  be  deli- 
cate and  tender,  yet  it  wants  that  firmness  and  con- 
sistency which  takes  and  retains  salt.  At  any  rate, 
it  would  not  be  fit  for  long  sea  voyages.  You 
might  make  a  good  barbecue,  it  is  true,  being  of 
the  nature  of  a  raccoon  or  an  opossum  ;  but  people 
are  not  in  the  habit  of  barbecuing  any  thing  human 
now.  As  to  your  hide,  it  is  not  worth  taking  off, 
being  little  better  than  that  of  a  year-old  colt. 

"  It  would  seem  to  nie  a  strange  thing  to  shoot 
at  a  man  that  would  stand  still  to  be  shot  at ;  inas- 
much as  I  have  been  heretofore  used  to  shoot  at 
things  flying,  or  running,  or  jumping.  Were  you 
on  a  tree  now,  like  a  squirrel,  endeavoring  to  hide 
yourself  in  the  branches,  or  like  a  raccoon,  that  af- 
ter much  eyeing  and  spying,  I  observe  at  length  in 
the  crotch  of  a  tall  oak,  with  boughs  and  leaves  in- 
tervening, so  that  I  could  just  get  a  sight  of  his 
hinder  parts,  I  should  think  it  pleasurable  enough 
to  take  a  shot  at  you.  But  as  it  is,  there  is  no 
skill  or  judgment  requisite  either  to  discover  or 
take  you  down. 

"  As  to  myself,  I  do  not  much  like  to  stand  in 
the  way  of  any  thing  harmful.  I  am  under  appre- 
hensions you  might  hit  me.  That  being  the  case,  I 
think  it  most  advisable  to  stay  at  a  distance.  If  you 
want  to  try  your  pistols,  take  some  object,  a  tree, 
or  a  barn-door,  about  my  dimensions.  If  you  hit 
that,  send  me  word,  and  I  shall  acknowledge  that  if 
I  had  been  in  the  same  place,  you  might  also  have 
hit  me.  John  Farrago, 

Late  Captain ^  Penn.  Militia, 
Major  Valentine  Jacko,  U.  S.  Arrni/.'''' 

The  captain  was  a  good  man,  but  unacquainted 
with  the  world.     His  ideas  were  drawn  chiefly  from 
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what  may  be  called  the  old  school ;  the  Greek  and 
Roman  notions  of  things.  The  combat  of  the  duel 
was  to  them  unknown;  though  it  seems  strange, 
tiiat  a  people  who  were  famous  for  almost  all  arts 
and  sciences,  should  have  remained  ignorant  of  its 
use.  I  do  not  conceive  how,  aa  a  people,  they 
could  exist  without  it :  but  so  it  was,  they  actually 
were  without  the  knowledge  of  it.  For  we  do  not 
find  any  trace  of  this  custom  in  the  poets  or  histo- 
rians of  all  antiquity. 

I  do  not  know  at  what  period,  precisely,  the  cus- 
tom was  introduced,  or  to  whom  it  was  owing ;  but 
omitting  this  disquisition,  we  content  ourselves 
with  observing,  that  it  has  produced  as  great  an 
improvement  in  manners,  as  the  discovery  of  the 
loadstone  and  mariner's  compass  has  in  navigation. 
Not  that  I  mean  to  descant  at  full  length  on  the 
valuable  effects  of  it ;  but  simply  to  observe,  that  it 
is  a  greater  aid  to  government  than  the  alliance  of 
the  church  and  state  itself.  If  Dr.  Warburton  had 
had  leisure,  I  could  wish  he  had  written  a  treatise 
upon  it.  Some  affect  to  ridicule  it,  as  carrying  to  a 
greater  length  small  ilifferencos,  than  the  aggrava- 
tions may  justify.  As  for  instance,  a  man  is  angry 
enough  with  you  to  give  you  a  slap  in  the  face ;  but 
the  custom  says,  he  must  shoot  you  through  the 
head.  I  think  the  smaller  the  aggravation,  the 
nicer  the  sense  of  honor.  The  heaviest  mind  will 
resent  a  gross  affront;  but  to  kill  a  man  whore 
there  is  no  affront  at  all,  shows  a  great  sensibility. 
It  is  immaterial  whether  there  is  or  is  not  an  injury, 
provided  the  world  thinks  there  is ;  for  it  is  the 
opinion  of  mankind  we  are  to  consult.  It  is  a  duty 
which  we  owe  them,  to  provide  for  their  amuse- 
ment. JViw  nancimur  nobis  ipsia ;  we  are  not  born 
for  ourselves,  but  for  others.  Decorum  jtro  pairia 
mori ;  it  is  a  becoming  thing  to  die  for  one's  coun- 
try ;  and  shall  it  not  also  be  accounted  honorable  to 
throw  one's  life  away  for  the  entertainment  of  a  few 
particular  neighbors  and  acquaintances  ?  It  is  true 
the  tears  that  will  be  shed  upon  your  grave  will 
not  make  the  grass  grow;  but  you  will  have  the 
consolation,  when  you  leave  the  world,  to  have 
fiillen  in  the  bed  of  honor. 

It  is  certainly  a  very  noble  institution,  that  of  the 
duel :  and  it  has  been  carried  to  very  great  perfec-  | 
lion  in  some  respects.  Nevertheless,  I  would  sub-  ■ 
mit  it  to  the  public,  whether  still  farther  improve- 
ments might  not  be  made  in  the  laws  and  regula- 
tions of  it.  For  instance,  could  it  not  be  reduced 
nearer  to  an  equality  of  chances,  by  proportioning 
the  caHbre,  or  bore  of  the  pistol;  the  length  of  the 
barrel  also,  to  the  size  of  the  duellist  who  holds  it ; 
or  by  fixing  the  ratio  of  distance  in  proportion  to 
the  bulk  of  combatants  ?  To  explain  niyself :  When 
I  am  to  fight  a  man  of  small  size,  I  ought  to  have  a 
longer  pistol  than  my  adversary,  because  my  mark 
is  smaller;  or  I  ought  to  be  permitted  to  come 
nearer  to  him.  For  it  is  altogether  unfair  that  men 
of  unequal  bulk  should  tiro  at  equal  distances,  and 
with  equal  calibres.  The  smaller  size  multiplied  by 
the  larger  space,  or  larger  pistol,  would  e<|ual  the 
larger  size  multiplied  by  the  smaller  space,  or  smaller 
pistol.  If  this  amendment  of  the  duel  laws  should 
be  approved  by  men  of  honor,  let  it  be  added  to 
the  code. 

Not  long  after  what  hils  been  related  in  the  last 
chapter,  being  at  a  certain  place,  he  was  accosted 
by  a  stranger  in  the  following  manner : 

*'  Captain,"  said  he,  "  I  have  heard  of  a  young 
man  in  your  service  who  talks  Irish.    Now,  sir,  my 


business  is  that  of  an  Indian  treaty  maker,  and  am 
on  my  way  with  a  party  of  kings  and  half-kings,  to 
the  commissioners,  to  hold  a  treaty.  My  king  of 
the  Kickapoos,  who  was  a  Welsh  blacksmith,  took 
sick  by  the  way,  and  is  dead  :  I  have  heard  of  this 
lad  of  yours,  and  could  wish  to  have  him  a  while  to 
supply  his  place.  The  treaty  will  not  last  longer 
than  a  couple  of  weeks ;  and  as  the  government 
will  probably  allow  three  or  four  thousand  dollars 
for  the  treaty,  it  will  be  in  our  power  to  make  it 
worth  your  while  to  spare  him  for  that  time." 

"  Your  king  of  the  Kickapoos,"  said  the  captain, 
"what  does  that  mean?" — Said  the  stranger,  **it  is 
just  this:  You  have  heard  of  the  Indian  naitons  to 
the  westward,  that  occasionally  make  war  upon  the 
frontier  settlements.  It  has  been  a  policy  of  gov- 
ernment to  treat  with  these,  and  distribute  goods. 
Commissioners  are  appointed  for  that  purpose. 
Now  you  are  not  to  suppose  that  it  is  an  easy  mat- 
ter to  catch  a  real  chief,  and  bring  him  from  the 
woods ;  or  if  at  some  exiM}nse  one  was  brought,  the 
goods  wouhl  go  to  his  use ;  whereas  it  is  much 
more  profitable  to  hire  substitutes,  and  make  chiefs 
of  our  own.  And  as  some  unknown  gibberish  is 
necessary,  to  pass  for  an  Indian  language,  we  gen- 
erally make  use  of  Wel'^h,  or  Low  Dutch,  or  Irish ; 
or  pick  up  an  ingenious  follow  here  and  there,  who 
can  imitate  a  lunguago  by  sounds  of  his  own  in  his 
mouth  and  throat.  But  we  prefer  one  who  can 
speak  a  real  tongue,  and  give  more  for  him.  We 
cannot  afford  you  a  great  deal  at  this  time  for  the 
use  of  your  man ;  becaust'  it  is  not  a  general  treaty, 
where  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  dollars  are  appro- 
priated for  the  purpose  of  holding  it ;  but  an  occa- 
sional, or  what  we  call  a  running  treaty,  by  way  of 
brightening  the  chain,  and  holding  fast  friendship. 
The  commissioners  will  doubtless  be  glad  to  see  us, 
and  procure  from  government  an  allowance  for  the 
treaty.  For  the  more  treaties,  the  more  use  for 
commissioners.  The  business  must  be  kept  up,  and 
tivaties  made,  if  there  are  none  of  themselves.  My 
Piankasha,  and  Choctaw  chiefs,  are  very  good  fel- 
lows ;  the  one  of  them  a  Scotch  peddler  that  talks  the 
Erse ;  the  other  has  been  some  time  in  Canada,  and 
has  a  little  broken  Indian,  I  know  not  of  what  lan- 
guage ;  but  has  been  of  great  service  in  assisting  to 
teach  the  rest  sonu?  Indian  customs  and  manners. 
I  have  had  the  whole  of  them  for  a  fortnight  past 
under  my  tuition,  teaching  them  war  songs  and 
dances,  and  to  make  responses  at  the  treaty.  If 
your  man  is  tractable,  I  can  nmke  him  a  Kickapoo 
in  about  nine  days.  A  breech-clout  and  leggins 
that  I  took  off  the  blacksmith  that  died,  1  have 
ready  to  put  on  him.  He  must  have  part  of  his 
head  shaved,  and  painted,  with  feathers  on  his 
crown;  but  the  paint  will  rub  oft',  and  the  hair 
grow  in  a  sliort  time,  so  that  he  can  go  about  with 
you  again." 

*'  It  is  a  very  strange  affair,"  said  the  captain. 
"  Is  it  possible  that  such  deception  can  be  practised 
in  a  new  country  ?  It  astonishes  me  that  the  gov- 
ernment does  not  detect  such  imposition." 

"  The  g()V(»rnnient,"  said  the  Indian  treaty  man, 
"  is  at  a  great  distance.  It  knows  no  nion-  of  In- 
dians tlian  a  cow  does  of  Greek.  The  legislature 
hears  of  wars  and  rumors  of  wars,  and  supports 
the  executive  in  forming  treaties.  How  is  it  possible 
for  men  who  live  remote  from  the  scene  of  action, 
to  have  adequate  ideas  of  the  nature  of  Indians,  or 
the  transactions  that  are  carried  on  in  their  behalf? 
Do  you  think  the  one-half  of  those  savages  that 
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come  to  treat,  are  real  representatives  of  the  na- 
tion ?  Many  of  them  are  not  savages  at  all ;  but 
weavers  and  peddlers,  as  I  have  told  you,  picked  up 
to  make  kings  and  chiefs.  I  speak  of  those  par- 
ticularly that  come  trading  down  to  inland  towns 
or  the  metropolis.  I  would  not  communicate  these 
mysteries  of  our  trade,  were  it  not  that  I  confide  in 
your  good  sense,  and  have  occasion  for  your  ser- 
vant.^ 

"  It  is  a  mystery  of  iniquity,"  said  the  captain. 
'*  Do  you  suppose  that  I  would  countenance  such  a 
fraud  upon  the  public?" — '*Ido  not  know,"  said 
the  other ;  "  it  is  a  very  common  thing  for  men 
to  speculate,  nowadays.  If  you  will  not,  another 
will.  A  hundred  dollars  might  as  well  be  in  your 
pocket  as  another  man^s.  I  will  give  you  tlmt  for 
the  use  of  your  servant  for  a  week  or  two,  and  say 
no  more  about  it." 

**  It  is  an  idea  new  to  me  entirely,"  said  the  cap- 
tain, **that  Indian  princes,  whom  I  have  seen 
escorted  down  as  such,  were  no  more  than  trum- 
pery, dii*guised  as  you  mention.  That  such  should 
be  introduced  to  polite  assemblies,  and  have  the 
honoi^to  salute  the  fair  ladies  with  a  kiss,  the 
greatest  beauties  thinking  themselves  honored  by 
having  the  salutation  of  a  sovereign." — '*  It  is  so," 
said  the  other ;  **  I  had  a  bricklaver  once  whom  I 
passed  for  a  Chippewa ;  and  who  has  dined  with 
clubs,  and  sat  next  the  president.  Ue  was  blind  of 
an  eye,  and  was  called  Blind  Sam  by  the  traders. 
I  had  given  it  out  that  he  was  a  great  warrior,  and 
had  lost  his  eye  by  an  arrow  in  war  with  a  rival 
nation.  These  things  are  now  reduced  to  a  systeni ; 
and  it  is  so  well  known  to  those  who  arc  engaged 
in  the  traffic,  that  we  think  nothing  of  it." 

**  How  the  devil,"  said  the  captain,  *'  do  you  get 
speeches  made,  and  interpret  them  so  as  to  pass  for 
truth  ?  " — "  That  is  an  easy  matter,"  said  the  other ; 
"  Indian  speeches  are  nearly  all  alike.  You  have 
only  to  talk  of  burying  hatchets  under  large  trees, 
kindling  fires,  brightening  chains  ;  with  a  demand, 
at  the  latter  end,  of  rum  to  get  drunk  on." 

"  I  much  doubt,"  said  the  captain,  **  whether 
treaties  thot  are  carried  on  in  earnest  are  of  any 
great  use." — "Of  none  at  all,"  said  the  other; 
"  especially  as  the  practice  of  giving  goods  pre- 
vails ;  because  this  is  an  inducement  to  a  fresh  war. 
This  being  the  case,  it  can  be  no  harm  to  niakc  a 
farce  of  the  whole  matter ;  or  rather  a  profit  of  it, 
by  such  means  as  I  propose  to  you,  and  have  pur- 
sued mvself." 

"  After  all,"  said  the  captain,  *'  I  cannot  but  con- 
aider  it  as  a  kind  of  contraband  and  illicit  traffic; 
and  I  must  be  excused  from  having  nny  hand  in  it. 
I  shall  not  bctrav  vour  secret,  but  I  shall  not  favor 
it.  It  would  ill  become  me,  whose  objei-t  in  riding 
about  in  this  manner,  is  to  impart  just  ideas  on  all 
■ubjects,  to  share  in  such  ill-gotten  gain." 

The  Indian  treaty -man,  finding  it  in  vain  to  say 
more,  withdrew. 

The  captain,  apprehending  that  he  might  not  yet 
drop  his  designs  upon  the  Irishman,  but  be  tamper- 
ing with  him  out  of  doors,  should  he  come  across 
him,  sent  for  Teague.  For  he  well  know  that, 
should  the  Indian  treaty-man  get  the  first  word  of 
him,  the  idea  of  making  him  a  king  would  turn  his 
head,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  prevent  his  go- 
ing with  him. 

Teague  coming  in,  said  the  captain  to  him, 
"  Teague,  I  have  discovered  in  you,  for  some  time 
past,  a  great  spirit  of  ambition,  which  is,  doubtless. 


commendable  in  a  young  person ;  and  I  hare 
checked  it  only  in  cases  where  there  was  real  dan- 
ger or  apparent  mischief.  There  is  now  an  oppor- 
tunity of  advancing  yourself,  not  so  nmch  in  the 
way  of  honor  as  profit.  But  profit  brings  honor, 
and  is,  indeed,  the  most  substantial  support  of  it. 
There  has  been  a  man  here  with  me,  that  carries  on 
a  trade  with  the  Indians,  and  tells  me  that  red- 
headed scalps  are  in  great  demand  with  them.  If 
you  could  spare  vourH,  he  would  give  a  good  price 
for  it.  I  do  not  well  know  what  use  they  make  of 
this  article,  but  so  it  is,  the  traders  find  their  ac- 
count in  it.  Probably  they  dress  it  with  the  hairy 
side  out,  and  make  tobacco-pouches  for  the  chiefs, 
when  they  meet  in  council.  It  saves  dying;  and 
besides,  the  natural  red  hair  of  a  man  may,  in  their 
estimation,  be  superior  to  any  color  they  can  give 
by  art.  The  taking  off  the  scalp  will  not  give  much 
pain,  it  is  so  dexterously  done  by  them  with  a 
crooked  knife  they  have  for  that  purpose.  The 
mode  of  Uiking  off  the  scalp  is  this  :  You  lie  down 
on  your  face  ;  a  warrior  puts  his  feet  upon  your 
shoulders,  collects  your  hair  in  his  lefl  hand,  and 
drawing  a  circle  with  the  knife  in  his  right,  makes 
the  incision,  and  with  a  sudden  pull,  separates  it 
from  the  head,  giving,  in  the  mean  time,  what  is 
called  the  sculp-yell.  The  thing  is  done  in  such  an 
instant,  that  the  pain  is  scarcely  felt.  He  offered 
me  a  hundred  dollars,  if  I  would  have  it  taken  ofT 
for  his  use  ;  giving  me  directions,  in  the  mean  time, 
how  to  stretch  it  and  dry  it  on  a  hoop.  I  told  him, 
No  !  it  was  a  perquisite  of  your  own,  and  you  might 
dispose  of  it  as  you  thought  proper.  If  you  olioose 
to  dispose  of  it,  I  had  no  objections ;  but  the  bar- 
gain should  be  of  your  own  making,  and  the  price 
such  as  should  please  yourself.  I  have  sent  for  you 
to  give  you  a  hint  of  this  chapman,  that  yoti  may 
have  a  knowledge  of  his  wish  to  possess  the  prop- 
erty, and  a^k  accordingly.  It  is  probable  you  may 
bring  him  up  to  a  half  Johannes  more  by  holding 
out  a  little.  But  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  advitsa- 
ble  to  lose  the  bargain.  A  hundred  dollars  for  a 
little  hairy  fiesh  is  a  great  deal.  You  will  trot  a 
long  time  before  you  make  that  with  me.  He  will 
be  with  you  probably  to  propose  the  purchase. 
You  will  know  him  when  you  see  him  :  he  is  a  tall- 
looking  man,  with  leggins  on,  and  has  several  In- 
dians with  him  going  to  a  treaty.  He  talked  to  me 
something  of  making  you  a  king  of  the  Kickapoos, 
after  the  scalp  is  ofl";  but  I  would  not  count  on 
that  so  much ;  because  words  are  but  wind,  and 
promises  are  easily  broken.  I  would  advise  you  to 
make  sure  of  the  money  in  the  first  place,  and  take 
chance  for  the  rest." 

I  have  seen  among  the  prints  of  Hogarth,  some 
such  expression  of  countenance  as  that  of  Teague 
at  this  instant ;  who,  as  soon  as  he  could  speak,  but 
with  a  double  brogue  on  his  tongue,  began  to  inti- 
mate his  disinclination  to  the  traffic.  The  hair  of 
his  scalp  itself,  in  the  mean  time,  had  risen  in  oppo- 
sition to  it. — "  Dear  master,  will  you  trow  me  into 
ridicule,  and  de  bles.«ed  salvation  of  my  life,  and  all 
dat  I  have  in  de  world,  to  bo  trown  like  a  dog  to 
the  savages,  and  have  my  fl*sh  torn  off  my  head  to 
give  to  desc  wihl  bastes  to  make  a  napsack  to  carry 
deir  parates  and  tings  in,  for  an  hundred  dollars  or 
de  like  ?  It  shall  never  be  said  that  de  hair  of  de 
O'Regjins  made  mackeseens  for  a  wild  Indian  to 
trat  upon.  1  would  sooner  trow  up  my  own  head, 
hair  and  all,  in  de  fire,  dan  give  it  to  desc  paple  to 
smoke  wid  out  of  deir  long  pipes." 
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**  If  this  be  your  determination,^  sud  the  cap- 
tain, **  it  will  behoove  you  to  keep  yourself  some- 
what close ;  and  while  we  remain  at  this  public- 
house,  avoid  any  conversation  with  the  chapman  or 
his  agents,  should  they  come  to  tami)er  with  you. 
For  it  is  not  improbable,  while  they  are  keeping 
you  in  talk,  proposing  to  make  you  a  Kiekapoo 
chief  and  the  like,  they  may  snatch  the  scalp  off 
your  head,  and  you  not  be  the  wiser  for  it." 

Teaguc  thought  the  caution  good,  and  rcsohnng 
to  abide  by  it,  retired  to  the  kitchciL  The  maid, 
at  this  time,  happening  to  want  a  log  of  wood,  re- 
quested Teague  to  cut  it  for  her.  Taking  the  axe, 
accordingly,  and  going  out,  he  was  busy  chopping, 
with  his  head  down;  while,  in  the  mean  time,  the 
Indian  treat v  man  had  returned  with  one  in  Indian 
dress,  who  was  the  chief  of  the  Killinoos,  or  at 
least  passed  for  such;  and  whom  he  brought  as 
having  some  recruiting  talents,  and  might  prevail 
with  Teague  to  elope  and  join  the  company. 

'*  I  suppose,'^  said  the  Indian  treaty  man,  "  you 
are  the  waiter  of  the  captain  who  lodges  here  at 
present."  Teague,  hearing  a  man  speak,  and  lilt- 
ing up  his  head,  saw  the  leggins  on  the  one  and  the 
Indian  dress  on  the  other ;  and  with  a  kind  of  in- 
voluntary effort  threw  the  axe  directly  from  him  at 
the  Killinoo.    It  missed  him,  but  about  an  inch, 


and  fell  behind.  Teague,  in  the  mean  time,  raising 
a  shout  of  desperation,  was  fixed  on  the  spot,  and 
his  locomotive  faculties  suspended ;  so  that  he 
could  neither  retreat  nor  advance ;  but  stood  still, 
like  one  enchained  or  enchanted  for  the  moment 
The  king  of  the  Eillinoos,  in  the  mean  time,  drew 
his  tomahawk,  and  prepared  for  battle. 

The  captain,  who  was  reading  at  a  front  window, 
hearing  the  shout,  looked  about  and  saw  what  was 
going  on  at  the  woodpile.  **  Stop,  villain,"  said  he 
to  the  king  of  the  Killinoos,  "  you  are  not  to  take 
that  scalp  yet,  however  much  you  may  value  it. 
He  will  not  take  a  hundred  dollars  for  it,  nor  five 
hundred,  though  you  make  him  king  of  the  Eicka- 
poos  or  any  thing  else.  It  is  no  trifling  matter  to 
liave  the  ears  slit  in  tatters,  and  the  nose  run 
through  with  a  bodkin,  and  a  goose-quill  stuck 
across ;  so  that  you  may  go  about  your  business — 
you  will  get  no  king  of  the  Kickapoos  here." 

Under  cover  of  this  address  of  the  captain, 
Teague  had  retired  to  the  kitchen,  and  ensconced 
'himself  behind  the  rampart  of  the  maid.  The  In- 
dian treaty  man  and  the  Killinoo  chief,  finding  the 
measure  hoi>eless,  withdrew,  and  turned  their  at- 
tention, it  is  to  be  supposed,  to  some  other  quarter 
to  find  a  king  of  the  Kickapoos,  while  the  captain, 
after  paying  his  score,  set  out  on  his  travels. 


•♦• 


THE   COUNTRY    PRINTER. 

BT  PHILIP  7RENEAU.     CIRCA,  1796. 


I. 


Besidi  a  stream,  that  never  yet  ran  dry, 
There  stands  a  town,  not  high  advancM  in  fame; 

Tho*  few  its  buildings  raisM  to  please  the  eye. 
Still  this  proud  title  it  may  fairly  claim ; 

A  tavern  (its  first  requisite)  is  there, 

A  mill,  a  blacksmith^s  shop,  a  place  of  prayer. 

Nay,  more — a  little  market-house  is  seen, 
And  iron  hooks  where  beef  was  never  hung. 

Nor  pork,  nor  bacon,  poultry  fat  or  lean, 

Pig\<<  head,  or  sausage  link,  or  bullock^s  tongue : 

Look  when  you  will,  you  see  the  vacant  bench, 

No  butcher  seated  there,  no  country  wench. 

Great  aims  were  his,  who  first  contrivM  this  town ; 

A  market  he  woiild  have — ^but,  humbled  now. 
Sighing,  we  see  its  fabric  moulding  down, 

That  only  serves,  at  night,  to  pen  the  cow ; 
And  hence,  by  way  of  iest,  it  may  be  said 
That  beef  is  there,  tho  never  beef  that^s  dead. 

Abreast  the  inn — a  tree  before  the  door, 
A  Printing  Office  lif^s  its  humble  head. 

Where  busy  Type  old  journals  doth  explore 
For  news  that  is  thro*  all  the  village  read 

Who  year  from  year  (so  cruel  is  his  lot) 

Is  author,  pressman,  devil — and  what  not. 

Fame  says,  he  is  an  odd  and  curious  wight. 
Fond  to  distraction  of  his  native  place ; 

In  sense  not  very  dull  nor  very  bright. 

Yet  shows  some  marks  of  humor  in  his  face ; 

One  who  can  pen  an  anecdote  complete. 

Or  plague  the  parson  with  the  mackled  sheet 


Three  times  a  week,  by  nimble  geldings  drawn, 
A  stage  arrives ;  but  scarcely  deigns  to  stop. 

Unless  tho  driver,  fur  in  liquor  pone. 

Has  made  some  business  for  the  blacksmith-shop; 

Then  conies  this  printer  s  harvest-time  of  news. 

Welcome  alike  from  Christians,  Turks,  or  Jews. 

Each  passenger  he  eyes  with  curious  glance. 
And,  if  \\\»  phiz  be  marked  of  courteous  kind, 

To  conversation,  straight,  he  makes  advance. 
Hoping,  from  thence,  some  paragraph  to  find. 

Some  odd  adventure,  something  new  and  rare. 

To  set  the  town  a-gape,  and  make  it  stare. 

n. 

All  is  not  truth  ft  is  said)  that  travellers  tell — 
So  much  the  better  for  this  man  of  news; 

For  hence  the  country  round,  who  know  him  well, 
Will,  if  he  prints  some  lies,  his  lies  excuse. 

Earthquakes  and  battles,  shipwrecks,  myriads  slaiii. 

If  false  or  tnie,  alike  to  him  arc  gain. 

But  if  this  motley  tribe  say  nothing  new. 
Then  many  a  lazy,  longing  look  is  cast. 

To  watch  the  weary  postboy  travelling  through. 
On  horse^s  nmip  his  budget  buckled  fast. 

With  letters,  safe  in  leathern  prison  pent. 

And  wet,  from  press,  full  many  a  packet  sent. 

Not  Argus,  with  his  fif\y  pair  of  eyes. 

Looked  sharper  for  his  prey  than  honest  Type 

Explores  each  package,  of  alluring  size. 
Prepared  to  seize  them  with  a  nimble  gripe. 

Did  not  the  postboy  watch  his  goods,  anil  swear 

That  \illagc  Type  shall  only  have  his  share. 


THE  OOUKTBT    PEINTKR. 


Ask  ;ou  what  matler  filk  hia  nrioiu  ptgeT 
A  mere  farrago  'tii  of  minKJed  thioge ; 

Wb«te'er  U  done  on  madam  Tern's  stage, 

He  10  the  luiowlei^  of  his  lowiiam«ii  brings ; 

One  while,  he  tells  ofmoiiarcbB  run  away  ; 

And  now,  of  witchei  drown'd  in  Buizard'a  bay. 

Some  miraclea  he  makes,  and  some  he  steals ; 

Half  nature's  works  are  giants  in  hia  eyes ; 
Much,  Terj  much,  in  wondermeDt  be  dealt, — 

New  BampaUie  apples  grown  to  pumpkin  iSm, 
Pumpkins  almoM  as  lane  at  country  inns. 
And  IxUes,  bearing  eacb,— three  lorel;  twins. 

He,  births  and  deaths,  with  cold  indilTerence  views ; 

A  paragraph  from  liim  Is  all  they  claim  : 
And  here  the  rural  'Squire,  amODgat  the  news, 

Sees  Che  iiiir  record  of  some  lordling'a  fame  ; 
All  that  was  good  miuniely  brought  to  li^bt, 
All  that  was  ul, — conccal'd  from  vulgar  sight. 

ni. 


Source  of  the  wisdom  of  the  country  round, 
Again  I  turn  to  that  poor  lonely  shed, 

Where  many  an  author  all  bis  fame  has  found, 
And  wretched  proo&  by  candle-light  nre  read, 

Invsrted  letters,  left  the  page  to  grace. 

Colons  detang'd,  and  conunas  out  of  pUce. 

Beneath  this  roof  the  muses  chose  their  home, — 
Sad  was  tbcir  choice,  less  booklet  ladies  say. 

Bince  from  tbe  blessed  hour  they  deign'd  to  como, 
One  single  cobweb  was  not  brush'd  awav ; 

Fate  early  had  pronounc'd  this  building's  doom, 

Va^iir  rA  hd  HT^iT  vlth  hnflknilpr.  hruiih.  nr  broom. 


>v. 


obe' 


II  d  with  boondcr,  brush,  or  broom. 


Here,  full  in  Hew,  the  ink-bespangled  press 

Qives  to  the  world  its  children,  with  a  groan: 
Some  born  to  lire  a  month — a  day — some  luss  ; 
Some,  why  they  liie  at  all,  not  clearly  known- 
All  that  are  born  must  die  I     Ttpk  well  knows  that, 
Tbe  almanack's  his  longest  living  brat. 

Here  lie  the  types,  in  carious  order  ranf^'d. 
Ready  alike  t'  imprint  your  prose  or  verse; 

Beady  to  speak  (^their  order  only  chang'd) 
Creek-Indian  hngo.  Dutch,  or  Highland  Erse; 

These  types  have  printed  Erskine's  Qotpei  TVeal, 

Tom  Durfey's  songs,  uidBunyan's  works,  complete. 

But  laded  ar*  their  charms,  their  beauty  fled  t 
No  more  their  work  your  nicer  eyesadniire; 

Hence,  from  this  prea  no  courtly  stuff  ui  read. 
But  altnuacka  and  ballads  for  the  'Squire, 

Dull  paragraphs,  in  homely  language  dreHS'd, 

The  peddler's  bill,  and  sermons  by  request. 


With  anxious  care  and  circuraepeotiTe  eye. 

He  dresses  out  bis  little  sheet  of  news; 
Now  laughing  at  the  worid,  now  looking  ftrave 
At  once  the  muse's  midwife — and  her  slave. 


But,  wandering  to  a  wood  of  many  pines, 

In  solitude  he  found  hia  best  retreat. 
When,  tick  of  towns,  and,  sorrowful  at  heart. 
He  to  those  deaerti  brought  his  faT'rito  art. 


He,  In  his  time,  the  patriot  of  his  town. 
With  press  and  pen  allsck'd  tbe  royal  dde  ; 

Did  what  he  could  to  pull  their  Lion  down, 
Clipp'd  at  bis  beard,  and  twitch'd  his  racrcd  hide, 

UimickM  his  roarings,  trod  upon  his  toes. 

Pelted  young  whelps,  and  tweak'dtbe  old  one's  nose. 

Rous'd  by  his  page,  at  church  or  court>house  read. 
From  depths  of  woods  the  willing  rustics  ran, 

Now  by  a  priest,  and  now  some  deacon  led 

With  clubs  and  spits  to  guard  tbe  rights  of  man; 

Lads  from  the  spade,  the  pickaxe,  or  the  plough. 

Marching  ifar,  to  flgbt  liurgoyne  or  Howe. 

Where  are  they  now*— the  Tillage  asks  with  grief. 
What  were  their  toils,  tb^r  conquests,  or  their 

Perhapa  they,  near  some  state-house,  beg  reUef, 

Perhaps  they  sleep  on  Saratoga's  plains ; 
Doom'il  not  to  live,  their  country  to  reproach. 
For  seven  years' pay  transfened  to  mammoo'scoacb. 

Ye  guardians  of  your  country  and  her  laws! 

Since  (o  the  pen  and  press  ho  much  we  owe. 
Still  bid  them  favor  freedom's  sacred  cuuap. 

From  this  pure  source,  let  streams  unsullied  flow ; 
Hence,  a  new  order  grows  on  resson'w  plnn. 
And  turns  the  hercc  barbarian  into — man. 

Child  of  the  earth,  of  rode  materials  IVam'd, 
Hon,  always  found  a  tyrant  or  a  slave. 

Fond  to  be  honor'd,  valued,  rich,  or  fam'd. 

Roves  o'er  the  earth,  and  subjugates  the  wave; 

Despots  and  kings  this  restless  race  may  share, — 

But  knowledge  only  makes  them  worth  your  oarel 


imiBPEHDBHCE  DAT. 


INDEPENDENCE   DAT. 


Sqdm  the  Me  and  beat  the  drum, 
IndependeDee  da^  is  come  !  I 
Let  the  routing  pig  be  bled, 
Quick  twist  off  the  cockerel's  head. 
Quick! J  rub  the  pewter  platter. 
Heap  the  nutcakes  Tried  id  batter, 
Bet  the  cups  and  beaker  glass. 
The  pumpkin  and  the  apple  sauce. 
Send  the  keg  to  shop  for  brandy, 
Haple  sugar  we  have  hand^  ; 
tndependetkt  slageering  Dick, 
A  noggin  wine  Of  minging  thick. 
Sal,  put  on  jour  russet  skirt, 
Jotham,  f^t  jour  boitgfden  shirt ; 
To-day  we  dance  to  tiddle  diddle. 
Here  comes  Sambo  with  his  fiddle ; 
Sambo,  take  a  dnun  of  whisky. 
And  play  up  Yankee  Doodle  frisky. 
Moll,  come  leare  your  witched  tricka. 
And  let  us  hare  a  reel  of  At ; 
Father  and  mother  shall  make  two, 
SaU,  UoU,  aad  I  stand  all  a  row, 
Sambo,  play  and  dance  with  quality, 
This  is  the  day  of  blest  Equality. 
Father  and  molhtr  are  but  men, 
Aud  Sambo  is  a  eitaen. 
Come,  foot  it,  Sal — Moll,  figure  In, 
And  mother,  you  dauce  up  to  him ' 


Now  saw  as  fast  as  e'er  you  can  do. 
And  father,  you  cross  o'er  to  Sambo, 

— Thus  we  dance,  and  thus  we  play. 
On  glorious  Indtpendena  Bag, 

Aud  let  US  have  another  go. 
Zounds,  as  sure  as  eggs  and  bacon, 
Here's  Ensign  Sneak  and  uncle  Deacon, 
Aunt  Thiah,  and  their  Beta  behind  her. 
On  blundering  mare,  than  beetle  blinder. 
And  there's  the  S(|uire,  too,  with  his  lady — 
Sal,  hold  the  beast.  III  take  the  baby. 
Uoll,  bring  the  Squire  our  great  arm  chaJr, 
Good  folks,  we're  glad  to  sec  you  hero. 
Jothani,  get  the  great  case  bottle, 
Your  teeth  can  pull  Its  corn-cob  stopple. 
Ensign, — Deacon,  never  iDiod ; 
Squire,  drink  until  your  blind  ; 
Come,  here's  the  French — and  Guillotine, 
And  here's  good  Squire  fiallalin, 
And  here's  each  noisy  Jacobin. 
Here's  friecid  Madison  so  hcr.rlr. 
And  here's  conflision  to  the  treaty. 
Come,  one  more  swig  to  southern  DenuM 
Who  represent  our  brother  negroea. 
Thus  we  drink  and  dance  away, 
This  glorious  ladepeudcnce  Dayl 


Rakmlph'h  Wit.— Once,  after  the  celebrated  John 
Rundolph,  of  Roanoke,  bad  been  speaking  in  Con- 
gress, several  members  rose  in  succession  and  at- 
tacked him.   His  reply  was  as  witty  41  it  was  prompt. 


:,"  said  ho  to  the  Speaker,  "  I  am  in  tl 

of  old  Lear — 

-tiisILmsiloitiiiuaail, 


JACK    ^KD^jmo   TO   A   PIO'B   TAIL. 


DEUwWrtTONS,  OK  MODEEN  LOVE  DITTIEa 

BT   lUAC  BTUBT  (fRIB  QDIMCE).      1801. 


YouNQ  Tom  ii  ■  e]y,  wicked  dog; 

He  dresses  bo  guy  and  so  prim ; 
Hu8  Bet  bU  the  girlH  so  Rgog, 

Tbnt  cfkga,  I'm  >  booby  to  him. 


Be  to  bnstleE  about  at  b  d&oee, 
So  towzeU  and  teaics  (he  misses, 

That,  dang  me,  T I  get  any  chance. 
To  come  in  for  my  share  of  the  kirac*. 


But  then,  irby  the  deace  ihonld  I  cur 
Since  Susan  her  Sammy  admires; 

Will  comb  cy'ry  morninj-  his  hair, 
And  help  him  to  kindle  the  fires. 


Hy  Sitsan's  a  fine  topinng  jade, 


Oie  is  tall,  and  u  gtnlght  as  a  pole ; 

As  red  and  as  white  as  a  roae ; 
Her  breath  is  so  awcet — by  my  soal. 

That  1  like  to  be  tickling  her  nose. 

Od,  loands,  if  she'd  only  but  Bay, 

That  the  parson  diall  make  ub  but  one ; 

We'd  so  kiss,  snuggle  up  uid  close  lay. 
That  Time  like  ■  racer  would  ran. 


Sweet  Sammy— 0 !  that  I  could  tell 
How  my  heart  bob'd  up  to  my  chin. 

When  Ikiher  your  vertes  did  spell. 
While  1  carded  for  mother  to  ipin. 

Thcv  made  ub  so  funny  and  gay, 
Wc  (angl'd  a  skein  of  go<>d  yam ; 

The  dog,  he  got  up  at  the  tray. 
And  csr'd  off'  a  bone  to  the  bam. 

I  wonder,  now,  what  makes  you  think 
Young  Tom  sets  the  lasses  agog; 

He's  freckl'd  and  lean  as  a  mink. 
And  snores  too  as  loud  as  a  hog. 

Let  him  bra);  of  his  new  leather  brecchcB, 

And  cue,  as  long  as  a  cane, 
rd  rather  have  yoii  wilhout  riches, 

ThaD  bundle  with  Tommy  again. 

Hy  loTe  is  as  sweet  as  a  coke ; 

As  strong  as  New  England  Or  Gin  ; 
His  Sesh  is  as  smooth  as  a  snake, 

His  eyes  ore  aa  bright  as  new  tin. 

Win  teeth  arc  as  sharp  as  a  knife  ; 

His  hair  Ih  as  block  as  a  hat; 
He  can  whistle  and  play  on  the  Rfe, 

And  spring  as  sprigh  as  a  cat. 

If  his  loTe  aint  as  cold  ss  a  stone, 
He  will  marry  his  Susan  tO'morrow, 
I  And  not  leave  her  so  oflen  alone, 

I  To  mope  over  ashes  in  sorrow.     Schan. 


ANACREONTIC   TO   A   PIG'S   TAIL. 
(riTIB  OOINCI).     ISOl. 

Tho'bj 


Twiatine  up,  and  carling 
When  be  grunted  thro' t 


well  design'd, 
form  behind, 

Slrong  to  guard  each  needful  port. 

And  to  dabble  in  the  dirt. 

Thee,  I  hail — so  sweet  and  fair. 
Tip  of  gristle,  root  of  hair, 
Courting  either  stump  or  Joe, 
When  attaek'd  by  spiteful  dug  ; 
Gradual  Icss'ning  as  a  cone. 
With  thy  curling  joints  of  bone; 
Joints  ail  grateful  to  the  knife, 
In  the  hour  of  desrlly  strife  ; 
Knife  of  little  roguish  boy. 
Who  thee  seizes  for  a  loj — 
When  the  buteher  sad  or  grinnin); 
Round  thy  suburbs  falls  to  I'loaning, 
Wilh  his  water  smoking  hot. 
Lately  boiling  in  a  pot ; 
Pot  which  often  did  contain 
Dinner  costly,  dinner  plain ; 
Dinner  from  the  land  and  water. 
Turtle  soup  and  bullock's  quarter ; 
Lobster  red  as  setting  sun. 
Duck  dcslroy'd  by  faithful  gun  ; 
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JACK   AND   OILL,    A   MOCK 


V 


Side  of  sheep,  joint  of  ram, 
Breaat  of  veal,  leg  of  lamb, 
Or  a  bit  of  oxen  tripe ; 
Or  a  partridge,  or  a  snipe ; 
Or  a  goose,  or  a  widgeon ; 
Or  a  turkey,  or  a  pigeon. 

But  of  all  it  did  contain 
What  invokes  the  muse's  strain ; 
A  delicious  savr'y  soup, 
As  was  CTer  taken  up ; 
Form'd  of  pettitoes  and  tail 
Of  animal  that's  known  to  squeal. 
Happy  thrice,  and  thrice  again. 
Happiest  he  of  happy  men ; 


Who,^.  ul  of  little  pig, 

Thus  ciftw^Ti  a  rhyming  rig ; 
As  of  Delia,  or  of  Anna 
On  the  gentle  banks  of  Banna, 
Bardlings  write  and  maidens  sing, 
Till  with  songs  old  cellars  ring ; 
Till  each  hillock,  nole  and  alley 
Grows  as  vocal  as  the  valley ; 
And  in  inspiration's  trance 
Oysters,  clams,  and  muscle.^  dance. 
Happy  thrice,  and  thrice  again, 
Happiest  he  of  happy  men  ; 
Who  with  tail  of  little  pig. 
Thus  can  run  a  rhyming  rig. 


•»• 


JACK  AND  GILL,  A  MOCK  CRITICISM. 

BT   JOSEPH   DENKIE.       1801. 


Among  critical  writers,  it  is  a  common  remark, 
that  the  fashion  of  the  times  has  often  given  a 
temporary  reputation  to  performances  of  very  little 
merit,  and  neglected  those  much  more  deserving  of 
applause.  This  circumstance  renders  it  necessary 
that  some  person  of  sufficient  sagacity  to  discover 
and  to  describe  what  is  beautiful,  and  so  impartial 
as  to  disregard  vulgar  prejudices,  should  guide  the 
public  taste,  and  raise  merit  from  obscurity.  With- 
out arrogating  to  myself  these  (}ualities,  I  shall  en- 
deavor to  introduce  to  the  nation  a  work,  which, 
though  of  considerable  elegance,  has  been  strangely 
overlooked  by  the  generality  of  the  world.  The 
performance  to  which  I  allude,  has  never  enjoyed 
that  celebrity  to  which  it  is  entitled,  but  it  has  of 
late  fallen  into  disrepute,  chiefly  from  the  simplicity 
of  its  style,  which  in  this  age  of  luxurious  refine- 
ment, is  deemed  only  a  secondary  beauty,  and  from 
its  being  the  favorite  of  the  young,  who  can  relish, 
without  being  able  to  illustrate,  its  excellence.  I 
rejoice  that  it  has  fallen  to  my  lot  to  rescue  from 
neglect  this  inimitable  poem ;  for,  whatever  may  be 
my  diffidence,  as  I  shall  pursue  the  manner  of  the 
most  eminent  critics,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  err. 
The  fastidious  reader  will  doubtless  smile  when  he 
18  informed  that  the  work,  thus  highly  praised,  is  a 
poem  consisting  only  of  four  lines  ;  but  as  there  is 
no  reason  why  a  poet  should  be  restricted  in  hiB 
number  of  verses,  as  it  would  be  a  very  sad  misfor- 
tune if  every  rhymer  were  obliged  to  write  a  long 
as  well  as  a  bad  poem ;  and  more  particularly  as 
these  verses  contain  more  beauties  than  we  often 
find  in  a  poem  of  four  thousand,  all  objections  to 
its  brevity  should  cease.  I  must  at  the  same  time 
acknowledge  that  at  first  I  doubted  in  what  class  of 
poetry  it  should  be  arranged.  Its  extreme  short- 
ness, and  it«  uncommon  metre,  seemed  to  degrade 
it  into  a  ballad,  but  its  interesting  subject,  its  unity 
of  plan,  and,  above  all,  its  having  a  beginning, 
middle,  and  an  end,  decide  its  claim  to  the  epic 
rank.  I  shall  now  proceed  with  the  candor,  though 
not  with  the  acuteness,  of  a  good  critic,  to  analyze 
and  display  its  various  excellences. 

The  opening  of  the  poem  is  singularly  beautiful : 

Jack  and  OilL 

The  first  duty  of  the  poet  is  to  introduce  his  sub- 
ject, and  there  is  no  part  of  poetry  more  difficult. 
Wo  are  told  by  the  great  critic  of  antiquity  that 
we  should  avoid  beginning  "  ab  ovo,"  but  go  into 


the  business  at  once.  Here  our  author  is  very 
happy :  for  instead  of  telling  us,  as  an  ordinary 
writer  would  have  done,  who  were  the  ancestors  of 
Jack  and  (lill,  that  the  grandfather  of  Jack  was  a 
respectable  farmer,  that  his  mother  kept  a  tavern 
at  the  sign  of  the  I^lue  Bear ;  and  that  GilFs  father 
was  a  justice  of  the  peace,  (once  of  the  quorum,) 
together  with  a  catalogue  of  uncles  and  aunts,  he 
introduces  them  to  us  at  once  in  their  proper  per- 
sons. 1  cannot  help  accounting  it,  too,  as  a  cir- 
cumstance honoral)le  to  the  genius  of  the  poet,  that 
he  does  not  in  his  opening  call  upon  the  muse. 
This  is  an  error  into  which  Homer  and  almost  all 
the  epic  writers  after  him  have  fallen ;  since  by 
thus  stating  their  case  to  the  muse,  and  desiring 
her  to  come  to  their  assistance,  they  necessarily 
presupposed  that  she  wais  absent,  whereas  there 
can  be  no  surer  sign  of  inspiration  than  for  a  muse 
to  come  unasked.  The  choice,  too,  of  names  is  not 
unworthy  of  consideration.  It  would  doubtless 
have  contributed  to  the  splendor  of  the  poem  to 
have  endowed  the  heroes  with  long  and  sounding 
titles,  which,  by  dazzling  the  eyes  of  the  reader, 
might  prevent  an  examination  of  the  work  itselfl 
These  adventitious  ornaments  are  justly  disregarded 
by  our  atithor,  who  by  giving  us  plain  Jack  and 
Gill  has  disdained  to  rely  on  extrinsic  support.  In 
the  very  choice  of  appellations  he  is,  however,  judi- 
cious. Had  he,  for  instance,  called  the  first  cha- 
racter John,  he  might  have  given  him  more  dignity, 
but  he  would  not  so  well  harmonize  with  his  neigh- 
bor, to  whom  in  the  course  of  the  work,  it  will  ap- 
pear he  must  necessarily  be  joined.  I  know  it  may 
be  said,  that  the  contraction  of  names  savors  too 
much  of  familiarity,  and  the  lovers  of  proverbs 
may  tell  us  that  too  much  familiarity  breeds  con- 
tempt ;  the  learned,  too,  may  observe,  that  Prince 
Henry  somewhere  exclaims  **  Here  comes  lean  Jack, 
here  comes  bare-bones ; "  and  that  the  association 
of  the  two  ideas  detracts  much  from  the  respecta- 
bility of  the  former.  Disregarding  these  cavils,  I 
cannot  but  remark  that  the  lovers  of  abrupt  open* 
ings,  as  in  the  Bard,  must  not  deny  their  praise  to 
the  vivacity,  with  which  Jack  breaks  in  upon  us. 

The  personages  l)eing  now  seen,  their  situation  is 
next  to  be  discovered.  Of  this  we  are  immediately 
informed  in  the  subsequent  line,  when  we  are  told, 

Jack  and  GUI 
Went  up  a  hilL 

Here  the  imagery  is  distinct,  yet  the  description 
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concise.  We  instantly  figure  to  ouneWet  the  two 
persons  travelling  up  an  ascent,  which  we  may  ac- 
comodate to  our  own  ideas  of  declivity,  barrenness, 
rockiness,  sandiness,  etc.,  all  which,  as  they  exercise 
the  imagination,  are  beauties  of  a  high  order.  The 
reader  will  pardon  my  presumption,  if  I  here  at- 
tempt to  broach  a  new  principle  which  no  critic, 
with  whom  I  am  acquainted,  has  ever  mentioned. 
It  is  this,  that  poetic  beauties  may  be  divided  into 
negative  and  potiiive^  the  former  consisting  of  mere 
absence  of  fault,  the  latter  in  the  presence  of  ex- 
cellence ;  the  first  of  an  inferior  order,  but  requir- 
ing considerable  critical  acumen  to  discover  them, 
the  latter  of  a  higher  rank,  but  obvious  to  the 
meanest  capacity.  To  apply  the  principle  in  this 
case,  the  poet  meant  to  inform  us  that  two  persons 
were  going  up  a  hill.  Now  the  act  of  going  up  a 
hill,  fliithough  Locke  would  pronounce  it  a  very 
complex  idea  comprehending  person,  rising  ground, 
trees,  etc.,  etc.,  is  an  operation  so  simple  as  to  need 
no  description.  Had  the  poet,  therefore,  told  us 
how  the  two  heroes  went  up,  whether  in  a  cart  or 
a  wagon,  and  entered  into  the  thousand  particulars 
which  the  subject  involves,  they  would  have  been 
tedious,  because  superfluous.  The  omission  of  these 
little  incidents,  and  telling  us  simply  that  they  went 
up  the  hill,  no  matter  how,  is  a  very  high  negative 
beauty.  These  considerations  may  furnish  us  with 
the  means  of  deciding  a  controversy,  arising  from 
a  variation  in  the  manuscripts ;  some  of  which  have 
it  a  hill,  and  others  the  hill,  for  as  the  description 
is  in  no  other  part  local,  I  incline  to  the  former 
reading.  It  has,  indeed,  been  suggested  that  the 
hiU  here  mentioned  was  Parnassus,  and  that  the  two 
persons  are  two  poets,  who,  having  overloaded 
Pegasus,  the  poor  jaded  creature  was  obliged  to 
stop  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  whilst  they  ascended 
for  water  to  recruit  him.  This  interpretation,  it  is 
true,  derives  some  countenance  from  the  considera- 
tion that  Jack  and  Gill  were  in  reality,  as  will  ap- 
pear in  the  course  of  the  poem,  going  to  draw 
water,  and  that  there  was  such  a  place  as  Hippo- 
crene,  that  is  a  horneponJj  at  the  top  of  the  hill ; 
but,  on  the  whole,  I  think  the  text,  as  I  have 
adopted  it,  to  be  the  better  reading. 

Having  ascertained  the  names  and  conditions  of 
the  parties,  the  reader  becomes  naturally  inquisitive 
into  their  employment,  and  wishes  to  know  whether 
their  occupation  is  worthy  of  them.  This  laudable 
curiosity  is  abundantly  gratified  in  the  succeeding 
lines;  for 

Jack  and  Gill 
Wont  up  a  hill 
To  fetch  a  bucket  of  water. 

Here  we  behold  the  plan  gradually  unfolding,  a  new 
scene  opens  to  our  view,  and  the  description  is  ex- 
ceedingly beautiful.  We  now  discover  their  object, 
which  we  were  before  left  to  conjecture.  We  see 
the  two  friends,  like  Pyladcs  and  Orestes,  assisting 
and  cheering  each  other  in  their  labors,  gaily  as- 
cending the  hill,  eager  to  arrive  at  the  summit,  and 
to— fill  their  bucket.  Here,  too,  is  a  new  elegance. 
Our  acute  author  could  not  but  observe  the  neces- 
sity of  machinery,  which  has  been  so  much  com- 
mended by  critics,  and  admired  by  readers.  Instead, 
however,  of  introducing  a  host  of  gods  and  god- 
desses, who  might  have  only  impeded  the  journey 
of  his  hero<»s,  by  the  intervention  of  the  bucket, 
which  is,  as  it  ought  to  be,  simple  and  conducive 
to  the  progress  of  the  poem,  he  has  considerably 
improved  on  the  ancient  plan.    lo  the  management 


of  it  also  he  has  shown  much  judgment,  by  making 
the  influence  of  the  machinery  and  the  subject  re- 
ciprocal: for  while  the  utensil  carries  on  the  heroes, 
it  is  itself  carried  on  by  them.  In  this  part,  too, 
we  have  a  deficiency  supplied,  to  wit,  the  know- 
ledge of  their  relationship,  which  as  it  would  have 
encumbered  the  opening,  was  reserved  for  this 
place.  Even  now  there  is  some  uncertainty  whe- 
ther they  were  related  by  the  ties  of  consanguinity ; 
but  we  may  rest  assured  they  were  friends,  lor  they 
did  join  in  carrying  the  instrument;  they  must, 
from  their  proximity  of  situation,  have  been  amica- 
bly disposed,  and  if  one  alone  carried  the  utensil,  it 
exhibits  an  amiable  assumption  of  the  whole  labor. 
The  only  objection  to  this  opinion  is  an  old  adage, 
"  Bonus  dux  bonum  facit  miUtem,"  which  has  been 
translated  "  A  good  Jack  makes  a  good  Gill,"  there- 
by intimating  a  superiority  in  the  iformer.  If  such 
was  the  case,  it  seems  the  poet  wished  to  show  his 
hero  in  retirement,  and  convince  the  world,  that, 
however  illustrious  he  might  be,  he  did  not  despise 
manual  labor.  It  has  also  been  objected,  (for  every 
Homer  has  his  Zoilus,)  that  their  employment  is 
not  sufficiently  dignified  for  epic  poetry;  but,  in 
answer  to  this,  it  must  be  remarked,  that  it  was  the 
opinion  of  Socrates,  and  many  other  philosophers, 
that  beauty  should  be  estimated  by  utihty,  and 
surely  the  purpose  of  the  heroes  must  have  been 
beneficial.  They  ascended  the  rugged  mountain  to 
draw  water,  and  drawing  water  is  certainly  more 
conducive  to  human  happiness  than  drawing  blood, 
as  do  the  boasted  heroes  of  the  Iliad,  or  roving  on 
the  ocean,  and  invading  other  men's  property,  as 
did  the  pious  JKneas.  Yes!  they  went  to  draw 
water.  Interesting  scene!  It  might  have  been 
drawn  for  the  purpose  of  culinary  consumption ;  it 
might  have  been  to  quench  the  thirst  of  the  harm- 
less animals  who  relied  on  them  for  support ;  it 
might  have  been  to  feed  a  sterile  soil,  and  to  re- 
vive the  drooping  plants,  which  they  raised  by  their 
labors.  Is  not  our  author  more  judicious  than 
Apollonius,  who  chooses  for  the  heroes  of  his  Ar- 
gonautics  a  set  of  rascals,  undertaking  to  steal  a 
sheep  skin?  And,  if  dignity  is  to  be  considered, 
is  not  drawing  water  a  circumstance  highly  charac- 
teriHtic  of  antiquity  ?  Do  we  not  find  the  amiable 
Rebecca  busy  at  the  well — does  not  one  of  the 
maidens  in  the  Odyssey  delight  us  by  her  diligence 
in  the  same  situation  ?  and  has  not  a  learned  Dean 
proved  that  it  was  quite  fashionable  in  Peloponne- 
sus ? — Let  there  be  an  end  to  such  frivolous  re- 
marks. But  the  descriptive  part  is  now  finished, 
and  the  author  hastens  to  the  catastrophe.  At 
what  part  of  the  mountain  the  well  was  situated, 
what  was  the  reason  of  the  sad  misfortune,  or  how 
the  prudence  of  Jack  forsook  him,  we  are  not  in- 
formed, but  so,  alas !  it  happened. 

Jack  fell  down — 

Unfortunate  John !  At  the  moment  when  he  was 
nimbly,  for  aught  we  know,  going  up  the  hill,  per- 
haps at  the  moment  when  his  toils  were  to  cease, 
and  he  had  filled  the  bucket,  he  made  an  unfortu- 
nate step,  his  centre  of  gravity,  as  philosophers 
would  say,  fell  beyond  his  base,  and  he  tumbled. 
The  extent  of  his  fall  does  not,  however,  appear 
until  the  next  line,  as  the  author  feared  to  over- 
whelm us  bv  too  immediate  a  disclosure  of  his 
whole  misfortune.  Buoyed  by  hope,  we  suppose 
his  afiSiction  not  quite  remediless,  that  his  fall  is  an 
accident  to  which  the  wayfarers  of  this  life  are 
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daily  liable,  and  we  aDticipate  hla  immediate  rise  to  and  chattels  of  him  the  said  JafBer :  but  in  the 

resume  his  labors.    But  how  are  we  deceived  by  poem  before  us,  the  author  has  just  hit  the  dividing 

the  heart-rending  tale,  that  line  between  the  extreme  conciseness  which  might 

Jack  fell  down  conceal  necessary  circumstances,  and  the  protixity 

And  broke  hiB  crown—  of  narration,   which   would   introduce   immaterial 

. _    , .                      ...  X    J    1       au              a  oncB.    So  happy,  indeed,  is  the  account  of  Jack's 

Nothmg  now  remains  but  to  deplore  the  premature  destruction,  that  had  a  physician  been  present,  and 

fate  of  the  unhappy  John.     The  mention  of  the  informed  us  of  the  exact  place  of  the  skull  which 
crown  has  much  perplexed  the  commentators.     The 
learned  Microphilus,  in  the  513th  page  of  his  **Cur> 
sory  Remarks **  on  the  poem,  thinks  he  can  find 


in  it  some  allusion  to  the  story  of  Alfred,  who,  he 
says,  is  known  to  have  lived  during  his  concealment 
in  a  mountainous  country,  and  as  he  watched  the 


received  the  hurt,  whether  it  was  the  occipitis,  or 
which  of  the  ossa  bregmatis  that  was  fractured,  or 
what  part  of  the  lambdoidal  suture  was  the  point  of 
injury,  we  could  not  have  a  clearer  idea  of  his  mis- 
fortune.    Of  the  bucket  we  are  told  nothing,  but 


And  broke  his  crown. 
And  Gill  came  tumbling  after. 


ma  mouniainous  country,  a.m  «  uc  «uici.«u  uie  ^  j^  jg  probable  that  it  fell  with  its  supporters,  we 

cakes  on  the  fire,  might  have  been  sent  to  bnng  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^          unequaUed  in^e  whole 

water      But  his   acute  annotator    Vandergruten,  eompass   of  tragic   description.      Imagine   to  our- 

has  detected  the   fallacy   of  such   a  sup{>osition,  ^^j^^g  j^j^   ^^^j^,     descending,    peVlape   rc^ng 

though  he  falls  mto  an  equal  error  m  remarking  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^/^  ^j^^  mountoinrthe  bucket,  u 

that  Jack  might  have  carried  a  crown  or  a  half  ^^^  ^^^^^      ^^^,.       ^l          ^„^     ^^^       ^^^^  .^^.^ 

crown  m  his  hand,  which  was  fractured  in  the  fall,  j^ad  been  tilled)  its  liquid  stream,  GUI  foUowing  m 

My  learned  reader  wiU  doubtless  agree  with  me  m  eonfusion,  with  a  quick  and  circular  and  headlong 

conjecturing  that  as  the  crown  is  often  used  mcta-  j^^tjon ;   add  to  this  the  dust,  which  thev  might 

phoncally  for  the  head,  and  as  that  part  is,  or  with-  ^ave  collected  and  dispersed,  with  the  blood  which 

out  any  disparagement  to  the  unfortunate  sufferer  ^^^^  ^^^.^  ^^^,^^  ^^^^  j^j^^^^  ^^^^   ^^  ^^  ^^ 

might  have  been    the  heaviest,  it  was  really  his  ^j^^^gg  ^  catastrophe  highly  shocking,  and  feel  an 

pencramum  which  sustained  the  damage.     Having  in-egistible  impulse  to  run  for  a  doctor.    The  sound, 

seen  the  fate  of  Jack,  we  were  anxious  to  know  the  ^     charmingly  "  echoes  to  the  sense," 
lot  of  his  companion.     Alas ! 

Jack  fell  down 
And  Oill  came  tumbling  after. 

Here  the  distress  thickens  on  us.    Unable  to  support 

the  loss  of  his  friend,  he  followed  him,  determined  The  quick  Rucccssion  of  movements  is  indicated  by 

to  share  his  disaster,  and  resolved,  that  as  they  had  an  equally  rapid  motion  of  the  short  syllables,  and 

gone  up  together,  they  should  not  be  separated  as  in  the  last  line  Gill  rolls  with  a  greater  sprightllnesB 

they  came  down.*  and  vivacity,  than  even  the  stone  of  Sisyphus. 

In  the  midst  of  our  afflictions,  let  us  not,  how-  Having  expatiated  so  largely  on  its  particular 

ever,  be  unmindful  of  the  poet's  merit,  which,  on  merits,  let  us  conclude  by  a  brief  review  of  its  most 

this  occasion,  is  conspicuous.     He  evidently  seems  prominent  beauties.     The  subject  is  the  fall  of  men^ 

to  have  in  view  the  excellent  observation  of  Adam  a  subject,  high,  interesting,  worthy  of  a  poet :  the 

Smith,  that  our  sympathy  arises  not  from  a  view  of  heroes,  men  who  do  not  commit  a  single  fault,  and 

the  passion,  but  of  the  situation  which  excites  it.  whose  misfortuncb  are  to  be  imputed,  not  to  indis- 

Instead  of  unnecessary  lamentation,  he   gives  us  cretion,  but  to  destiny.     To  the  illustration  of  this 

the  real  state  of  the  case ;  avoiding,  at  the  same  subject,  every  part  of  the  poem  conduces.     Atten- 

time,  that  minuteness  of  detail,  which  is  so  common  tion  is  neither  wearied  by  multiplicity  of  trivial  in- 

among  pathetic  poets,  and  which,  by  dividing  a  cidents,  nor  distracted  by  frequency  of  digresdon. 

passion,  and  tearing  it  to  rags,  as  Shakspeare  says.  The  poet  prudently  clipped  the  wings  of  imaffina- 

destroys  its  force.      Thus,  when  Cowley  tells  us,  tion,  and  repressed  the  extravagance  of  metaphori- 

that  his  mistress  shed  tears  enough  to  save  the  cal   decoration.      All  is  simple,  plain,  consistent 

world  if  it  had  been  on  fire,  we  immediately  think  The  moral,  too,  that  part  without  which  poetry  if 

of  a  house  on  fire,  ladders,  engines,  crowds  of  peo-  useless  sound,  has  not  escaped  the  view  of  the  poet 

pie,  and  other  circumstances,  which  drive   away  When  we  behold  two  young  men,  who  but  a  short 

every  thing  like  feeling ;  when  Pierre  is  describing  moment  before  stood  up  in  all  the  pride  of  health, 

the  legal  plunder  of  Jaffler's  house,  our  attention  is  suddenly  falling  down  a  hill,  how  must  we  lament 

diverted  from  the  misery  of  Belvidera  to  the  goods  the  initabUity  of  all  things  t 


■♦♦•- 


MoRKAu's  Mistake. — When  Gen.  Moreau,  who  for- 
sook the  colors  of  Napoleon,  and  was  afterwards  killed, 
fighting  against  his  former  commander,  in  Germany, 
was  in  the  city  of  Boston,  he  was  much  courted  and 
sought  after  as  a  lion  of  the  first  quality.    On  one  oc- 

♦  There  is  Romcthind;  bo  tenderly  qucrimonlous  In  the 
silent  grief  and  devotion  of  Gill,  something  which  so  reminds 
us  of  the  soft  complaint  of  the  hapless  sister  of  Dido,  that 
it  must  delight  every  classical  reader. 

Comitomne  sororem 
Sprevlsti  morions?    Eadem  me  adlkta  vocasses; 
Id«m  ambas  ferro  dolor,  atqae  eadem  bora  tnUaaet 


casion  he  was  invited  to  Cambridge  to  attend  the  com- 
menceinent  exercises.  In  the  course  of  the  day,  a 
musical  society  of  undergraduates  sang  a  then  very 
popular  ode,  the  chorus  of  which  was  "  To-morrow, 
to-morrow,  to-morrow."  Moreau,  who  was  imper- 
fectly acquainted  with  our  language,  fancied  they 
were  complimenting  him,  and  at  every  recurrence 
of  the  burden,  which  he  interpreted,  "  To  Moreau, 
to  Moreau,  to  Moreau,"  he  rose  and  bowed  grace- 
fully to  the  singers^  gallery,  pressing  his  laced 
chapeau  to  his  heart.  We  can  easily  imagine  the 
amusement  of  the  spectators  who  were  in  the  secret, 
and  the  mortification  of  the  Frenchman  when  he 
discovered  his  mistake. 


TABITHA  TOWZEB. 
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EULOGY  ON  LAUGHING. 
JMivered  at  an  Exhibiium  hy  a  Young  Lady, 

BT  JONATHAN  MITCHEL  8IWALL.     1801. 


Like  merry  Monms,  while  the  gods  were  quaffing, 
I  come — ^to  give  an  Eulogy  on  Laughing ! 
True,  courtly  Chesterfield,  with  critic  zeal, 
Asserts  that  laughing  *b  vastly  ungenteel ! 
The  boist'rous  shake,  be  says,  distorts  fine  faces, 
And  robs  each  pretty  feature  of  the  graces ! 
Bat  yet  this  piragon  of  perfect  taste. 
On  other  topics  was  not  over-chaste ; 
He  Uke  the  Pharisees  in  this  appears, 
They  ruinM  widows,  but  they  made  long  prayers. 
Tithe,  anise,  mint,  they  zealously  affected : 
But  the  Iaw*8  weightier  matters  they  neglected ; 
And  while  an  insect  strains  their  squeamish  caul, 
Down  goes  a  monstrous  camel — bunch  and  all ! 

Tet  others,  quite  as  saee,  with  warmth  dii^pute 
Man^s  risibles  distinguish  him  from  brute ; 
While  instinct,  reason,  both  in  common  own, 
To  laugh  is  man*s  prerogative  alone ! 

Hail,  rosy  laughter,  thou  deserv^st  the  bays  I 
Come,  with  thy  dimples,  animate  these  lays. 
Whilst  universal  peals  attest  thy  praise. 
Daughter  of  Joy !  thro'  thee  we  health  attain. 
When  Esculapian  recipes  are  vain. 

Let  sentimentalists  ring  in  our  ears 
The  tender  joy  of  erief — the  luxury  of  tears — 
Heraclitus  may  whine — and  oh  I  and  ah ! — 
I  like  an  honest,  hearty,  ha,  hah,  hah  I 
It  makes  the  wheels  of  nature  gliblier  play  : 
Dull  care  suppresses ;  smooths  lifers  thorny  way  ; 
Propels  the  dancing  current  thro'  each  vein  ; 
Braces  the  nerves ;  corroborates  the  brain  ; 
Shakes  evVy  muscle,  and  throws  off  the  spleen. 

Old  Homer  makes  yon  tenants  of  the  skies. 
His  gods,  love  laughing  as  they  did  their  eyes! 
It  kept  them  in  good  humor,  hush'd  their  squabbles. 
As  froward  children  are  appeasM  by  baubles ; 
Ev'n  Jove  the  thund'rer  dearly  lov'd  a  laugh. 
When,  of  fine  nectar,  he  had  ta'en  a  quaff ! 
It  helps  digestion  when  the  feast  runs  high, 
And  dissipates  the  fumes  of  potent  Burgundy. 


But,  in  the  main,  tho'  laughing  I  approve, 
It  is  not  evVy  kind  of  laugh  I  love ; 
For  many  laughs  e'en  candor  must  condemn  I 
Some  are  too  full  of  acid,  some  of  phlegm ; 
The  loud  horse-laugh  (improperly  so  styl'd). 
The  idiot  simper,  like  the  slumb'ring  child, 
Th'  affected  laugh,  to  show  a  dimpled  chin. 
The  sneer  contemptuous,  and  broad  vacant  grin, 
Are  despicable  all,  as  Strephon's  smile. 
To  show  his  ivory  legions,  rank  and  file. 

The  honest  laugh,  unstudied,  unacquir'd. 
By  nature  prompted,  and  true  wit  inspired. 
Such  as  Quin  felt,  and  Falstaff  knew  before. 
When  humor  set  the  table  on  a  roar ; 
Alone  deserves  th'  applauding  muse's  grace  I 
The  rest — ^is  all  contortion  and  grimace. 
But  you  exclaim,  "  Your  Eulogy  's  too  dry ; 
Leave  dissertation  and  exemplify ! 
Prove,  by  experiment,  your  maxims  true ; 
And,  what  you  praise  so  highly,  make  us  do." 

In  truth  I  hop'd  this  was  already  done. 
And  Mirth  and  Momus  had  the  laurel  won ! 
liike  honest  Hodge,  unhappy  should  I  fail, 
Who  to  a  crowded  audience  told  his  tale, 
And  laugh'd  and  suigger'd  all  the  while  himself 
To  grace  the  story,  as  he  thought,  poor  elf ! 
But  not  a  single  soul  his  suffrage  gave — 
While  each  long  phiz  was  serious  as  the  grave ! 

Laugh !    laugh !    cries  Hodge,   laugh  loud !  (no 
halfing,) 
1  thought  you  all,  ere  this,  would  die  with  laughing! 
This  did  the  feat ;  for,  tickled  at  the  whim, 
A  burst  of  laughter,  like  the  electric  beam. 
Shook  all  the  audience — but  it  was  at  him  I 
Like  Hodge  should  ev'ry  stratagem  and  wile 
Thro'  my  long  story,  not  excite  a  smile, 
I'll  bear  it  with  becoming  modesty  ; 
But  should  my  feeble  efforts  move  your  glee, 
Laugh,  if  you  fairly  can — but  not  at  ME  1 


»♦♦ 


TABITHA  TOWZER. 

BT  THOMAS  O.   FESSINDEN.       1806. 


MiBS  Tabitha  Towzer  is  fair. 
No  guineapig  ever  was  neater ; 

Like  a  hakmatak  slender  and  spare. 
And  sweet  as  a  musk-squash  or  sweeter. 

Miss  Tabitha  Towzer  is  sleek. 

When  dress'd  in  her  pretty  new  tucker, 
Like  an  otter  that  paddles  the  creek. 

In  quest  of  a  mud-pout  or  sucker. 

Her  forehead  is  smooth  as  a  tray, 
Ah !  smoother  than  that  on  my  soul, 

And  turned,  as  a  body  may  say. 
Like  a  delicate  neat  wooden  bowl. 

To  what  shall  I  liken  her  hair, 
As  straight  as  a  carpenter's  line. 

For  similes  sure  must  be  rare. 

When  we  speak  of  a  nymph  so  divine. 


Not  the  head  of  a  Nazarite  seer. 
That  never  was  shaven  or  shorn. 

Nought  equals  the  locks  of  my  dear. 
But  the  silk  of  an  ear  of  green  com. 

My  dear  has  a  beautiful  nose. 

With  a  sled-nmner  crook  in  the  middle, 
Which  one  would  be  led  to  suppose 

Was  meant  for  the  head  of  a  fiddle. 

Miss  Tabby  has  two  pretty  eyes, 
Gla^s  buttons  show  never  so  bright; 

Their  love-lighted  lustre  outvies 

The  lightning-bug's  twinkle  by  night. 

And  oft  with  a  magical  glance, 
She  makes  in  my  bosom  a  pother. 

When  leering  politely  askance. 
She  shuts  one  and  winks  with  the  other. 


The  lipi  of  tny  charmer  are  aveet, 
Afl  a  hogshead  of  maple  molissea ; 

And  the  ruby-red  tint  of  her  cheek 
The  gill  of  a  Balmon  lurpasaes. 

No  teeth  like  herg  eier  were  seen, 

Nor  ever  described  in  a  noTel ; 
Of  a  bcau^fiil  kind  of  pe«-green. 

And  shaped  like  a  wooden-shod  tboreL 

Her  Sne  little  ear*  tou  would  judge. 
Were  winga  of  t.  bat  id  perfection ; 

A  doUar  I  never  should  grudge 
To  put  them  in  Peale's  grand  coUecttOD. 

Dencription  moat  fail  io  her  chin; 

At  least  till  our  langvwge  is  richer; 
Much  fairer  thao  ladle  of  ^D, 

Or  beautiful  brown  efuthen  pitcher. 

80  pretty  a  neck,  Fll  be  bound, 
Never  join'd  head  and  tiody  together, 

IJkie  nice  crook'd-neck'd  squash  on  the  ground. 
Long  whitcn'd  by  winter-like  weather. 

Bhoald  I  set  forth  the  rest  of  her  charms, 
I  might,  by  some  phrase  that's  improper, 

Give  modesty's  bosom  alarms, 
Which  I  wouldn't  do  for  a  copper. 

Should  I  mention  her  gait  or  her  air. 
You  might  think  I  intended  lo  banter ; 

She  moves  with  more  grace  you  would  swear. 
Than  a  fouuder'd  horse  forc'd  to  a  canter. 


THE  PAINT  KING. 


F«iR  Ellen  was  long  the  delight  of  the  yout>g. 

No  damsel  could  with  her  compare  ; 
Her  charms  were  the  theme  of  the  heart  and  the 

tongue. 
And  bards  without  number  in  ecstaries  snug. 

The  beauties  uf  £llcn  the  fair. 

Yetcoldwasthe  maid;  and  though  legions  advanc'd, 

AU  driil'd  by  Ovidcari  art, 
And  languiah'd,  and  ogled,  protested  end  danc'd. 
Like  shadows  they  came,  and  like  Ehadows  they 

From  the  hard  polu<!i'd  ice  of  her  heart. 

Tet  still  did  the  heart  of  fair  Ellen  implore 

A  something  that  could  not  be  found; 
Like  a  sdlor  eke  seem'd  on  a  desolate  shore. 
With  nor  house,  nor  a  tree,  nor  a  sound  but  the  n 
Of  breakers  high  dashing  around. 

From  object  to  object  silll,  still  would  she  veer. 

Though  notiiing,  alas,  could  she  find: 
like  the  moon,  without  almoapherc,  brilliant  and 

Tet  doom'd,  like  the  moon,  with  no  being  to  cheer 
The  brigtit  barren  waste  of  her  mind. 

But  rather  than  sit  like  a  statue  so  still. 

When  the  rajn  made  her  mansion  a  pounds 
Up  and  down  would  she  go,  like  the  sails  of  a  mill. 
And  pat  every  stair,  like  a  woodpecker's  bill, 
From  the  tdes  of  the  roof  to  the  grouni). 


IIXSTOK.     1813. 

One  mom,  as  the  maid  from  her  casement  inelin'd, 
Fais'd  a  youth,  with  a  frame  in  his  hand. 

The  casement  she  clos'd — not  the  eye  of  her  ndnd; 

For,  do  all  she  could,  no,  she  could  not  be  blind ; 
Still  before  her  she  saw  tbc  youth  stand. 

"Ah,  what  can  he  do,"  said  the  Innguiahing  nuid, 

"Ah,  what  with  that  frame  can  he  do  1" 
And  she  knell  to  the  Goddess  of  Secrets  and  pray'd. 
When  the  youth  posa'd  again,  and  again  he  display'd 
The  frame  and  the  [nciure  to  view. 

"Oh,  beautiftii  picture!"  the  fair  Ellen  cried, 

"I  must  see  thee  again  or  I  die." 
Then  under  ber  while  cliin  her  bonnet  she  tied. 
And  after  Che  youth  and  the  picture  stic  hied. 

When  the  youth,  looking  bock,  met  ber  eye. 

"Fair  dnmsel,"  said  ho  (and  he  chuckled  the  while,) 

"  This  piciure  I  see  you  admire : 
Then  take  it,  I  pray  yon,  perhaps  'twill  beguile 
Some  moments  of  sorrow  ;  (nay,  pardon  my  smile,) 

Or,  at  leivl,  keep  you  home  by  the  fire," 

Then  Ellen  the  gift,  with  delight  and  surprise, 
From  the  cunning  young  stripling  recciv'd, 
But  she  knew  not  the  poison  that  enter'd  her  ejea, 
When  sparkling  with   rapture  they  gai'd  on  her 
priic— 
Thus,  alas,  are  tkir  nuudena  deceiv'd  1 


THE   PAINT  EINO> 


Twu  «  joalh  o'er  the  form  of  •  lUtue  loelln'd, 

And  the  tcnlptor  he  leein'd  of  the  none ; 
Tet  he  IkDRuish'd  m  Uio'  for  lu  beauty  he  pin'd, 
And  Ku'i)  u  tbe  e^es  of  the  itMue  to  blind 
BeQected  the  beumi  of  hii  oirn. 

TwM  the  tale  of  the  sculptor  FjgmaliDn  of  old; 

Fur  Ellen  renember'd  and  eigh'd ; 
"Ab,  could'at  thou  but  lift  from  that  marble  i 


She  said:  when,  behold,  from  the  canvas  arOM 

The  youth,  and  he  alepp'd  fram  the  tramc : 
With  a  furious  transport  bit  arms  did  CQclote 
The  love-plighted  Ellen  ■  and  clasiHng  be  frOM 
The  blood  of  the  maid  with  hia  flame  t 
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"Oh,  meravt"  cried  Ellen,  and  fwoon'a  in  hii  anna. 

But  the  PAINT-EING,  be  tcoff'd  at  her  pain. 
"  Prithee,  love,"  said  the  monster,  "  what  mean  these 

She  hears  not,  she  sees  not  the  terrible  channa. 
That  work  her  to  horror  again. 

ghe  opens  her  lidt,  but  no  longer  her  eyet 
Behold  the  ftir  jouth  she  would  voo ; 

Kow  appears  the  PAIKT-KIKO  in  hit  natural  guite; 

His  face,  like  a  palette  of  viUainout  tUes, 
Black  and  white,  red,  and  yellow,  and  blue. 

On  the  tkull  of  a  Titan,  that  Heaven  defied, 

Bat  the  fiend,  like  the  grim  Qiant  Uog, 
While  aloft  to  his  mouth  a  huge  [npe  ho  applied, 
Twice  as  big  as  the  Eddystone  Lighthouse,  descried 
As  t  looms  through  ao  eaaterly  fog 


She  turn  d  and  beheld  on  each  tho  Ider 

Oh  heaveo      cned  ehc      who  art  t 

Froin  the  roof  to  the  ground  did  his  fi( 


Tben  bigh  from  the  ground  did  the  grim  monster  lift 

The  loud-eereaming  mud  like  a  blast ; 
And  be  sped  through  the  air  like  a  meteor  swift. 
While  the  donds,  wand'ring  bj  him,  did  fearfully 
drift 
To  the  right  and  the  le(C  as  be  pats'd. 

Now  suddenly  sla;nng  his  hurricane  flight, 

With  an  eddying  whirl  he  descends  ; 
The  air  all  below  bim  becomes  black  as  night, 
Aod  the  ground  where  be  treads,  as  if  mor'd  with 
allHght, 
like  the  surge  of  the  CatinaD  bendt. 

"  I  am  here ! "  said  the  Ilend,  and  he  thundering 

At  the  gates  of  a  mountatnont  cave ; 
The  gates  open  flew,  at  by  magic  unlock'd, 
While  the  potkl  of  the  mount,  reeling  to  nnd  fro, 
rock'd 

like  an  Island  of  Ice  on  the  wave. 


And  anon  as  he  puiTd  the  vast  volumes  were  seen, 

In  bomd  festoons  on  the  wall, 
I.egB  snd  srniB,  heads  and  bodies  emerging  between. 
Like  the  drawing-room  grim  of  the  Scotch  Sawney 

By  the  Devil  dress'd  out  for  a  ball. 

"  Ah  me  1 "  cried  the  Damsel,  and  fell  at  his  fleet, 
"Hust  1  bluig  on  these  walls  to  be  dried?" 

"Ob,  nol  "  said  the  fiend,  while  he  sprung  from  hit 
seat, 

"A.far  nobler  (brtune  thy  person  shall  meet; 
Into  paint  will  1  grind  thee,  my  bride '. " 

Then,  teliftig  the  maid  by  her  dark  auburn  hair. 

An  oil  jug  he  plung'd  her  within. 
Seven  days,  seven  nighta,  with  the  shrieks  of  de- 


On  the  morn  of  the  eichth  on  a  huge  sable  atone 

Then  Ellen,  all  rerkinc,  he  laid ; 
With  a  rock  for  his  muller  he  cruth'd  every  bone. 
But,   though   ground  to  jelly,   still,  still  did  the 


For  life  had  foreook  not  the  maid. 
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Now  reaching  his  palette,  with  nutsterlj  care 

Eiich  tint  on  its  surface  he  spread ; 
The  blue  of  her  eyes,  and  the  brown  of  her  hair, 
And  the  pearl  and  the  white  of  her  forehead  so  fair. 

And  her  lips^  and  her  cheeks*  rosy  red. 


Then  stamping  his  foot,  did  the  monster  exclaim, 

"  Now  I  brave,  cruel  Fairy,  thy  scorn !  " 
When  lo !  from  a  chasm  wide-yawnlug  there  came 
A  light  tiny  chariot  of  rose-coIor^d  flame, 
By  a  team  of  ten  glow-worms  upborne. 

Enthroned  in  the  midst  on  an  emerald  bright. 

Fair  Oeraldine  sat  without  peer ; 
Her  robe  was  a  gleam  of  the  first  blush  of  light, 
And  her  mantle  the  fleece  of  a  noon-cloud  white. 

And  a  beam  of  the  moon  was  her  spear. 

In  an  accent  that  stole  on  the  still  charmed  air 

Like  the  first  gentle  language  of  Eve, 
Thus  spake  from  her  chariot  tne  Fairy  so  fair : 
**  I  come  at  thy  call,  but,  oh  Paint-King,  beware. 
Beware  if  again  you  deceive.'' 

"  *Tis  true,''  said  the  monster,  **  thou  queen  of  my 
heart, 

Thy  portrait  I  oft  have  essay'd ; 
Tet  ne'er  to  the  canvas  could  I  with  my  art 
The  least  of  thy  wonderful  beauties  impart ; 

And  my  failure  with  scorn  you  repiud. 

"  Now  I  swear  by  the  light  of  the  Comet-King's 
tail!" 

And  he  tower'd  with  pride  as  he  spoke, 
**  If  again  with  these  magical  colors  I  fail. 
The  crater  of  Etna  shall  hence  be  my  jail. 

And  my  food  shall  be  sulphur  and  smoke. 

'*  But  if  I  succeed,  then,  oh,  fair  Geraldine ! 

Thy  promise  with  justice  I  claim, 
And  thou,  queen  of  Fairies,  shalt  ever  be  mine, 
The  bride  of  my  bed ;  and  thy  portrait  divine 

Shall  fill  all  the  earth  with  my  fame." 


He  spake ;  when,  behold  the  fair  Qeraldine's  form 

On  the  canvas  enchantingl v  glow'd ; 
His  touches — they  flew  like  the  leaves  in  a  storm ; 
And  the  pure  peariy  white  and  the  carnation  warm 

Contending  in  harmony  flow'd. 

And  now  did  the  portrait  a  twin-sister  seem 

To  the  figure  of  Oeraldine  fair : 
With  the  same  sweet  expression  did  faithfuOy  teem 
Each  muscle,  each  feature ;  in  short  not  a  gleam 

Was  lost  of  her  beautiful  hair. 

'Twas  the  Fairy  herself!  but,  alas,  her  blue  eyes 

Still  a  pupil  did  ruefully  lack ; 
And  who  shall  describe  the  terrific  surprise 
That  Bciz'd  the  PAINT-KINO  when,  behold,  he 
descries 

Not  a  speck  on  his  palette  of  black ! 

**  I  am  lost  1 "  said  the  Fiend,  and  he  shook  like  a 
leaf; 

When,  casting  his  eyes  to  the  ground, 
He  saw  the  lost  pupils  of  Ellen  with  grief 
In  the  jaws  of  a  mouse,  and  the  sly  little  thief 

Whisk  away  from  his  sight  with  a  bound. 

"  I  am  lost ! "  sud  the  Fiend,  and  he  fell  like  a 
stone ; 

Then,  rising,  the  Fairy  in  ire 
With  the  touch  of  her  finger  she  loosen'd  her  zone, 
(While  the  limbs  on  the  wall  gave  a  terrible  groan,) 

And  she  swelled  to  a  column  of  fire. 

Her  spear  now  a  thunder-bolt  flashed  in  the  air. 

And  sulphur  the  vault  filVd  around : 
She  smote  the  grim  monster ;  and  now  by  the  hair 
High-lifting,  she  huri'd  him  in  speechless  despair 

Down  the  depths  of  the  chasm  profound. 

Then  over  the  picture  thrice  waving  her  spear, 

**  Come  forth !  "  said  the  good  Geraldine ; 
When,  behold,  from  the  canvas  descending,  appear 
Fair  Ellen,  in  person  more  lovely  than  e'er, 
With  grace  more  than  ever  divine  I 
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LUNAR  STANZAS. 


BT  HEMRT  COGSWELL  KMIOHT.      1816. 


Night  saw  the  crew,  like  peddlers  with  their  packs, 
Altho'  it  were  too  dear  to  pay  for  eggs ; 

Walk  crank  along,  with  coffin  on  their  backs. 
While  in  their  arms  they  bow  their  weary  legs. 

And  yet  'twas  strange,  and  scarce  can  one  suppose. 
That  a  brown  buzzard-fly  should  steal,  and  wear 

His  white  jean  breeches,  and  black  woollen  hose. 
But  thence  that  flies  have  souls  is  very  clear. 

But,  holy  Father !  what  shall  save  the  soul, 
When  cobblers  ask  three  dollars  for  their  shoes? 

When  cooks  their  biscuits  with  a  shot-tower  roll. 
And  farmers  rake  their  hay-cocks  with  their  hoes? 

Tet  'twere  profuse,  to  see  for  pendant  light, 
A  tea-pot  dangle  in  a  lady's  ear : 


And  'twere  indelicate,  although  she  might, 
Swallow  two  whales,  and  yet  the  moon  shine  dear. 

But  what  to  me  are  woven  clouds  ?  or  what, 
If  dames  from  spiders  learn  to  warp  their  looms  ? 

If  coal-black  ghosts  turn  soldiers  for  the  state, 
With  wooden  eyes,  and  lightning-rods  for  plumes? 

Oh !  too,  too  shocking !  barbarous,  savage  taste  I 
To  eat  one's  mother,  ere  itself  was  bom ! 

And  gripe  the  tall  town-steeple  by  the  waste, 
And  scoop  it  out  to  be  his  drinking  horn. 

No  more !  no  more !  Fm  sick,  and  dead,  and  gone ; 

Box'd  in  ia  coffin :  stifled  six  feet  deep ; 
Thorns,  fat  and  fearless,  prick  my  skin  and  bone. 

And  revel  o'er  me,  like  a  soulless  sheep. 
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BETTER   WALK   THAN   RIDE. 

BT  HSMRT  C.   KMIOHT.      1816. 


Lo !  how  much  grander  for  a  human  being, 
When  he  would  journey,  never  to  demean  him — 
— Self  with  a  horse  or  carriage,  but  to  leg  it 

Free  from  all  cumbrance. 

Sure,  ^tifl  a  folly,  humble  degradation. 
For  a  strong  biped,  muscular,  and  nervous. 
Tied  to  a  horse-tail,  in  a  creaking  coach  to 

Drag  on  dependent. 

"  But  it  is  quicker — it  is  less  fatiguing ; " 
True,  these  are  reasons,  when  the  knees  are  gouty, 
Or,  one  would  flee  that  bashful  man  the  sheriff, 

Or,  from  the  small  pox. 

And,  let  a  doctor,  or  a  country  parson. 
Stride  like  dividers,  spurring  like  a  Sambo, 
When  one  is  qualmish  with  the  pangs  of  nature, 

Or,  with  a  neck  broke. 


But  for  a  tourist,  sketching  what  his  eyes  see ; 
But  for  a  scholar,  musing  as  he  mopes  on ; 
Just  as  well,  better,  pleaiuinter  and  safer, 

For  them  to  foot  it. 

That  we  have  two  legs,  evident  to  all  ^tis. 
Who  are  not  maimed :  and  if  any  doubt  it. 
Let  him  his  own  count,  and  if  he  deny  it. 

Best  learn  to  cipher. 

Well  then,  these  legs  were  given  us  to  walk  with ; 
Nothing  more  true  is  to  a  man  of  science ; 
For  all  the  joints  are  fitted  to  this  purpose. 

Supple,  and  firm  too. 

Then  never  tell  me  more  of  fleetest  horses. 
Chariots  and  tandems — rather  boots  or  shoes  on. 
Take  up  your  staff,  and  free  and  philosophic, 

Ride  on  your  own  feet. 

Cease  now.  Miss  Musey,  spitting  out  your  sapphicki : 
Go,  for  I  hate  ye  preaching  'bout  your  plodding^ 
Give  me  a  coach,  and  dappled  pair  of  geldings — 

You  may  ride  shank's  mare. 


-«♦♦- 


ESSAY  ON  POSTURES. 

BT  DOCTOR   8AMDBL  OILMAN.      1817. 

**  Sedeani  speotentqne.''— Yiao. 
'*In  most  stnuige  postures  we  hare  seen  him  set  liiniseir.^--BBA.0PBBa. 


Mr.  Editor, — ^Among  the  many  ingredients  which 
go  to  form  the  complete  scholar,  all  must  allow 
pofiure  to  be  quite  pre-eminent.  He  would  deserve 
a  sneer  for  his  pretensions,  who  affected  the  literary 
character  whilst  at  the  same  time  he  was  ignorant 
of  the  rare  and  diflficult  accomplishment  of  sitting 
with  his  feet  against  the  wall  at  a  higher  level  than 
his  head,  or  leaning  in  due  contemplative  style  upon 
his  elbow.  But  the  subject  has  unfortunately  never 
been  reduced  to  a  science.  How  is  it,  sir,  that  the 
motions  of  the  stars,  for  centuries  to  come,  have 
been  nicely  adjusted  to  the  fraction  of  a  second, — 
that  metals,  and  alkalies,  and  gases,  have  been 
classed  and  systematized, — ^that  the  operations  of 
the  mind  have  been  analyzed  and  developed, — that 
anatomy,  even  anatomy,  that  kindred  department, 
has  left  almost  no  region  of  its  own  unexplored, — 
whilst  the  far  more  domestic,  human,  useful,  and 
every-day  business  of  postures  has  remained  un- 
noticed and  forgotten  ?  To  remove  this  scandal  to 
science  is  the  object  of  the  few  humble  pages  fol- 
lowing. The  auUior  will  be  satisfied  if  he  but  ex- 
cite attention  to  the  subject,  and  will  gladly  leave 
the  consummation  of  his  attempt  to  greater  adepts 
in  attitude  than  himselfl 

Posture,  rir,  in  its  most  general  sense,  may  be 
defined,  a  modification  of  the  body  and  limbs,  for 
the  purpose  either  of  ease  or  show.  It  may  be 
divided  into  standing,  kneeling,  lying  down,  and 
sitting.  The  first  belongs  chiefly  to  the  arts  of 
dancing-masters  and  drill-sergeants ;  the  second,  to 
love  and  devotion ;  the  third,  to  ladies  of  fashion 
and  delicate  valetudinarians ;  it  is  the  fourth  and 
last  only  which  now  claims  our  attention,  and  that, 


principally,  so  far  as  it  respects  the  sedentary  class 
of  people,  called  scholars.  We  shall  enumerate 
the  several  varieties  of  sitting  postures,  describing 
them  as  exactly  as  possible,  and  dwelling  on  the 
peculiar  advantages  which  they  possess  with  the 
quiet  votaries  of  literature. 

First.  The  most  universal,  easy,  and  gentleman- 
like is  denominated  the  croM-kneed  posture.  All 
ranks,  classes,  and  ages  of  males,  together  with 
some  individuals  of  the  other  sex,  cultivate  this 
attitude  with  very  happy  success.  It  is  no  uncom- 
mon thing  to  see  as  many  as  sixteen  or  seventeen 
in  a  company,  who,  throughout  an  entire  evening, 
most  patiently  and  heroically  persevere  in  this  in- 
offensive mode  of  arranging  the  nether  limbs. 
The  child  of  three  years  of  age  adopts  it  among 
the  first  imitative  accomplishments  which  excite 
the  joy  and  admiration  of  his  parents.  The  aspir- 
ing school-boy,  by  piling  one  knee  upon  another, 
adds  a  year  to  his  existence,  and  bodies  forth  the 
dignity  of  the  future  man.  The  youth  who  is  just 
entering  the  world,  who  has  a  letter  of  introduction 
to  Mr. of  Boston,  or  Ncjv  York,  or  Phila- 
delphia, would  be  put  to  infinite  embarrassment  if 
the  privilege  of  crossing  his  knees  were  denied 
him.  But  without  going  through  every  age  for  the 
illustration  of  this  divinion  of  our  subject,  I  pro- 
ceed to  observe,  that  the  cross-kneed  posture  is 
not  to  be  adopted  by  all  persons,  at  all  times,  and 
on  all  occasions.  It  is  much  too  nice  and  trim 
for  every-day  use.  I  know  many  a  reppectable 
farmer  who  will  never  sit  in  this  fashion  except  in 
his  best  suit,  on  a  Sunday,  or  at  a  board  of  select- 
men, or  at  the  examination  of  a  district  school,  or 
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when  vialtmg  an  uquuntance  ia  tovn.  What,  ait 
crosK-lcnecd  and  erect  in  a  plain  frock  and  troi: 
and  on  a  common  working-diLj  I  Whj,  air,  it  * 
be  as  prpposteroua  and  uiicomman,  aa  to  read  the 
Bible  on  ■  MoDdBT,  or  to  fix  one's  Ihougbts  and 
ejca  during  tbe  offering  up  of  prajera  on  a  Sab- 
batli. 

Bat  tbie  part  of  our  aulycct  is  susceptible  of 
few  BubdirinoDS.  Of  cross-kiioed  postures  there 
are  fire  liinda;—!.  Tbe  nafuro^,  wbich  consiets  in 
(browing  one  ]iuee  over  tbe  other,  and  thinking  do 
more  about  it.  This  is  b;  far  the  best,  and  ought 
to  be  recommended  universally  to  your  readers. 
i.  The  broad-talfei,  which  ia  effected  b;  turning 
the  upper  knee  out  In  aucb  a  manner,  a«  to  present 
as  large  a  face  of  the  inner  calf  as  possible.  This 
waa  Terj  much  in  fashion  nineteen  jears  ago,  but 
has  since  that  time  gradually  aubsided,  and  ia  prac- 
tised, I  believe,  at  present,  only  by  those  who  loie 
the  foshions  of  their  jouth,  and  a  few  country  gen- 
tlenen  in  nankeen  paiiUloona.  3.  The  long-Upged, 
■o  called,  because  this  posture  requires  tbe  foot  of 
the  upper  leg  to  reach  quite  down  to  the  floor.  It 
WM  allemplcd  to  bo  brought  into  fashion  about  ten 
years  ago,  but  it  could  not  succeed,  in  consequence 
of  the  lUiortnesB  of  tbe  limbs  of  sonic  gentlemen  in 
high  ton  at  that  time.  It  is  nevertheless  a  graceful 
and  elegant  posture,  and  may  be  practised  by  your 
readers,  for  variety's  sake,  and  with  considerable 
ease,  if  they  will  but  remember  to  draw  the  foot  of 
tbe  under  leg  Id  an  oblique,  retrograde  direction, 
giving  the  upper  an  opportunity  to  descend  and 
meet  the  floor.  I  have  seen  it  employed  with  much 
eiecution  at  tea-parties  and  morning  calls,  but  it  is 
too  much  of  a  drai  thing  (o  be  used  on  common 
occasions.  4.  The  awkward.  This  con-iists  in  bring- 
ing the  upper  leg  round,  and  locking  it  behind  the 
other.  Persons  of  absent  habits,  or  of  inditferent 
blooding,  use  this  posture  in  company.  In  private. 
It  ia  employed  when  a  man  gels  a  hitle  nervous, 
and  is  be«dca  almost  always  assumed  unconsciously, 
when  one  is  engaged  in  a  deep  mathematical  in- 
veaUgation.  Hence,  great  mathematicians,  with 
•ome  splendid  ciceptJons,  are  rarely  exempt  from 


the  habit  of  sittingin  this  mode.  Lastly.  The  iow- 
tprit  posture.  This  your  faahiooable,  juvenile  read- 
ers will  recognize  to  be  the  one  which  is  at  present 
univeraally  in  vogue.  It  consists  in  extending  out 
the  leg  as  far  and  as  high  aa  the  muacte  can  bear. 
Two  or  three  jeara  since,  Our  boot-man ufacturera — 
(MhoematerM  is  a  word  quite  out  of  date) — ^verj 
kindly  assisted  this  posture  by  atiffeuing  the  instep 
of  the  boot,  so  that  the  style  in  question  could  be 
properly  preserved  without  much  painful  tenaion. 

I  am  strongly  inclined  to  believe,  that  tbe  bow- 
sprit posture  was  adopted  in  this  country  out  of 

used  by  about  one  half  of  the  gentlemen  you  meet; 
but  so  far  as  my  observation  eitends,  appears  (pro- 
bablv  in  eonsequeuce  of  the  peace)  to  be  somewhat 
on  the  decline. 

I  would  remark,  by  (he  way,  that  the  cross-kneed 
posture  is  now  almost  out  of  use  with  the  other 
aex.  There  was  indeed  an  attempt,  about  flve  or 
six  years  since,  10  get  up  the  fashion  among  ladiea 
of  adopting  this  posture,  and  at  the  same  time  of 
bending  over  the  upper  foot,  so  as  to  make  it  form 
a  cresvent.  She  whose  foot  could  describe  th« 
most  complete  curve  was  envied  and  admired  by  all 
her  competitors.  But  alas  1  Ur.  Editor,  there  are 
but  few  persons  whose  feet  arc  sufficiently  flexible 
enable  them  to  shine  in  this  accomplishment, 
id  so  it  was  dropped.  Out  of  a  company  of 
enty-flve  ladiea  nliom  a  friend  of  mine  reconnoi- 
tred the  other  evening  at  a  tea-parlv.  twenty-oae 
sat  with  their  feet  parallel  and  together ;  two,  a 
latron,  somewhat  advanced,  and  a  maiden  lady, 
hose  old  associations  of  getititity  induced  them  so 
to  sit,  were  found  in  the  crotvi-kneed  predicament; 
id  tbe  remaining  two,  being  tlie  youngest  of  tbe 
whole  company,  hud  drawn  their  feet  under  their 
chairs,  and  crossed  them  there. 
~  we  have  loo  long  deferred  the  more  imme- 
object  of  tliis  essay,  wlilch  is  to  show  the 
ctiun  between  posture  and  literature.  At 
limes,  and  on  what  oeuaaions,  shall  the  croM- 
kneed  posture  be  adopted  by  the  decorous  andiMlil- 
Bcbolarf    In  the  first  place,  let  him  be 
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sure  immediately  to  assume  it  on  the  entrance  of  a 
stranger  into  his  study.  It  is  almost  as  great  a 
mark  of  ill-breeding  to  use  any  other  mode  of  sit- 
ting  on  such  an  occasion,  as  it  would  be  to  hold 
your  book  still  open  in  your  hand.  I  own,  that  no 
posture  in  which  you  can  sit  conveys  quite  so  bar- 
barous a  hint  to  your  poor  visitant  as  the  holding 
of  your  book  open,  which  I  regret  to  say,  is  some- 
times unthinkingly  indulged  in  by  scholars,  who 
would  be  sorry  not  to  be  thought  gentlemen.  But, 
sir,  let  me  repeat  it,  the  cross-kneed  is  the  posture 
in  which  to  receive  a  visitor  with  whom  you  are 
not  on  terms  of  considerable  intimacy.  It  gives 
you  time  to  collect  your  ideas;  it  tacitly  informs 
your  visitor  that  he  is  of  consequence  enough  in 
your  eyes  for  you  to  think  about  the  position  of 
your  limbs ;  it  thereby  conciliates  his  good  feelings, 
and  induces  him  civilly  to  present  before  your  face 
a  similar  example.  When  you  are  thus  both  seated 
according  to  due  form  and  manner,  you  may  inter- 
change thoughts  with  much  facility  and  effect.  But 
be  sure  not  to  abandon  the  cross-kneed  posture  till 
the  end  of  the  first  half-hour.  After  that  period,  you 
may  venture  your  feet  out,  and  lean  back  in  your 
chair.  By  the  end  of  the  second  half-hour,  you 
may  put  your  feet  over  the  fire-plaoe,  and  if  your 
visitor  stay  two  hours,  and  be  somewhat  tedious 
and  unprofitable,  contrive  by  all  means  to  get  a 
table  between  you,  and  thrust  your  feet  up  into  his 
face.  Time  is  valuable,  insomuch  that  the  saving 
of  it  is  one  of  those  few  instances  where  the  end 
sanctifies  the  means.  It  often  is  not  enough  to  pull 
out  your  watch, — ^not  enough  to  sit  ten  minutes 
without  saying  a  word  to  your  companion,  or  even 
looking  at  him, — not  enough  to  glance  every  two 
minutes  at  your  study-table ;  no,  sir,  the  only  me- 
thod often  which  is  efficacious  is  the  attitude  I  have 
just  mentioned,  which  may  be  called  the  assault- 
and-battery  posture,  and  which  exhibits  a  new  and 
fair  illustration  of  the  importance  of  our  subject  to 
the  man  of  letters. 

In  the  second  place,  let  the  votary  of  literature 
adopt  the  cross-kneed  style  in  general  company. 
The  great  advantage  of  it  there  is,  that  it  saves 
'*      from   a  thousand   ungraceful  attitudes,   and 

ige  crookednesses,  which  savor  too  decidedly 
the  study,  and  into  which  he  will  be  apt  almost 

ritably  to  slide,  if  he  ventures  beyond  the  sbel- 

ig  precincts  of  the  cross-knee.     It  has  too  long 
the  reproach  of  the  scholar,  that  be  behaves 

nobody  else.     For  mercy^s  sake,   then,   Mr. 

>r,  since  tveryhody  else  behaves  so  very  well,  let 
I  act  Uke  them.    Let  us  not  bring  a  reproach  upon 

profession,  and  render  a  life  of  letters  unpop- 

r,  by  our  manner  of  sitting.    A  few  sacrifices 

Uiis  nature  will  cost  us  no  very  tremendous 

and  may  be  of  incalculable  service  to  the 

of  literature  and  science. 

[:.  In  the  fliird  place,  the  style  in  question  is  to  be 

amidst  all  kinds  of  plain  reading,  where 

little  attenUon  and  study  are  required.    Indeed, 

appropriate  is  it  on  these  occasions,  that  scholars 

very  pardonably  denominate  it  the  belles- 

poeture.    How  delicious,  Mr.  Editor,  when 

have  brought  the  Edinburgh  or  the  Quarterly, 

for  my  own  part,  let  me  add,  too,  the  North 
from  the  bookseller's,  all  new 

and  fresh  as  Is  the  month  of  May, 

to  take  your  ivory  knife  in  the  right  hand,  your 
Beview  in  the  left,  your  cigar,  if  you  please,  in  your 


mouth,  and  at  a  window,  on  which  the  rays  of  the 
setting  sun  are  richly,  softly  falling,  and  a  western 
breeze  is  luxuriously  blowing,  to  sit — how?  Un- 
worthy he  of  all  these  invaluable  blessings,  who 
takes  any  other  posture  at  first  than  the  true  belles- 
lettres-cross-kneed.  Or,  when,  in  the  society  of 
friends,  you  read  aloud  the  adventures  of  Conrad, 
Roderick,  or  Robert  Bruce,  or  in  imagination  range 
through  old  Scotland  with  the  author  of  the  Anti- 
quary, or  visit  England,  France,  Italy,  and  Greece 
with  modem  travellers, — whilst  you  gracefully  hold 
the  book  with  a  wide-spread  hand,  your  thumb  and 
little  finger  pressing  on  the  leaves  to  prevent  them 
from  closing,  your  middle  finger  propping  the  back, 
and  the  other  two  faithfully  employed  each  to  sup- 
port a  separate  cover  of  the  book,^-do  not  fail  to 
complete  the  elegant  scene  by  adjusting  one  knee 
above  the  other  in  the  manner  worthy  of  your  em- 
ployment. Take,  generally,  this  posture,  moreover, 
when  you  read  history, — when  you  snatch  up  the 
Spectator  or  Mirror  to  save  the  odds  and  ends  of 
your  precious  time, — when  you  are  reading  letters 
from  persons  with  whom  you  are  not  intimately 
acquainted,  (posture  not  being  to  be  thought  of  in 
perusing  the  epistles  of  your  much  valued  friends,) 
and  on  all  occasions,  in  short,  when  your  mind  only 
goes  out  to  gather  ideas,  copiously,  easily,  freely. 
So  much  for  this  posture,  sir,  on  which  I  would 
gladly  write  pages  and  pages  more,  if  some  other 
classes  did  not  press  upon  me  with  strong  claims  for 
consideration. 

Secondly.     Next  to  the  cross-kneed,  that  which 
is  most  appropriate  to  secluded,  literary  characters 
is  the  parieto'pedal  posture.    This  consists,  as  will  be 
seen  at  once  from  the  etymology  of  the  tenn,  in 
fixing  the  feet  against  the  wall.     This  posture  was 
instituted  for  the   relief  of  literary  limbs.      How- 
ever valuable,  indispensable,  and  gentlemanlike  may 
be  the  cross-kneed,  it  would  be  fatiguing  and  un- 
healthy always  to  conform  the  body  strictly  to  its 
rules.     For  this  reason,  allow  the  feet  of  your  read- 
ers occasionally  to  make  the  delicious  and  grateful 
transition  from  the  floor  to  the   wall;   with   this 
strict  proviso,  to  be  transgressed  on  no  condition 
whatever,  that  they  never  shall  so  sit  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  being  of  the  gentler  sex.     And  here  let 
me  expatiate,  parieto-podal  posture,  in  thy  prai* 
At  this  very  moment,  while  I  am  assuming  the* 
languid  luxury,  holding  in  my  hand  a  Horace,  wh 
is  prevented  from  closing  only  by  my  forefingA 
unconsciously  placed  on  Otium  Divos, — here,  as,f 
a  direction  parallel  to  the  horizon,  I  station  my  f« 
against  the  wainscot,  and,  leaning  back  my  eh 
fall  sweetly  and  quietly  into  a  rocking,  which 
more  gentle  than  the  cradle-vibrations  of  half-slc 
ing  infimcy, — here  let  me  ponder  on  all  thy  exc 
lency.     I  feel  thy  influence  extending  through  m^ 
frame.     I  am  brought  into  a  new  world ;  the  objects 
around  me  assume  sidelong  positions  ;  the  trains  of 
my  ideas  are  quickened;   the  blood  rushes  back, 
and  warms  my  heart ;  a  literary  enthusiasm  comes 
over  me;   my  faculty  of  application  grows  more 
intense ;  and  whatever  be  the  book  which  I  next 
reach  from  the  table,  I  find  my  interest  in  its  eon- 
tents  redoubled,  my  power  of  overcoming  its  diflB- 
culties  increased,  and  altogether  my  capacity  of 
gaining  knowledge   incalculably  enlarged  and  ex- 
tended.    Mild,  and  easy,  and  lovely  posture !     Let 
the  votary  of  decorum  stigmatize  thee  as  awkward 
and  half  indecent ;  let  the  physician  reproach  thee 
as  unnatural  and  unwholesome ;    let  indigestion, 
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with  bleeding  at  the  nose,  and  personal  deformitj, 
shake  their  hideous  fists  of  threatening  out  of  the 
mists  of  the  future ;— still  will  I  lounge  with  thee ; 
still  shall  every  room  where  I  reside  bear  marks  of 
thee,  whether  they  be  deep  indentations  in  the 
floor,  occasioned  by  my  backward-swinging  chair, 
or  blacker  and  more  triumphant  insignia  impressed 
by  my  shoes  upon  the  wall.  Be  thou  my  shelter 
from  the  spleen  of  vexatious  housewives,  and  the 
harassing  formality  of  ceremony ;  soothe  my  full- 
fed  afternoons ;  inspire  my  dyspeptical  dreams,  and 
let  my  last  fatal  apoplexy  be  with  thee. 

Thirdly.  We  come  now  to  the  favorite  posture 
of  all  severe  and  laborious  students !  It  is  simple, 
picturesque,  characteristic.  Place  your  elbow  on 
the  table,  prop  one  of  your  temples  with  your 
knuckles,  and,  if  it  be  excusable  to  introduce  fea- 
tures into  this  subject,  (though  I  have  another 
treatise  partly  finished,  upon  literary  tricks,)  let  a 
slight  knitting  of  the  brow  take  place  between  your 
eyes,  and  you  are  at  once — I  will  unhesitatingly 
hazard  the  assertion — ^in  that  position  in  which 
Aristotle  discovered  the  categories ;  in  which  Py- 
thagoras investigated  the  properties  of  the  right- 
angled  triangle,  and  Locke  defined  infinity;  in 
which  Newton  balanced  the  world,  Copernicus,  like 
another  Joshua,  made  the  sun  stand  still,  and  La 
Place  deduced  the  great  motions  of  our  system ;  in 
which  Bacon  sat,  while  turning  the  whole  course  of 
science,  as  a  pilot  turns  the  course  of  a  ship;  in 
which  Stewart  was  seated,  when  he  detected  the 
error  of  the  French  philosophers,  and  proved  that 
there  must  be  something  besides  the  power  of  sen- 
sation, which  is  able  to  compare  one  sensation  with 
another ;  in  which  Bentham  unfolded  the  true  prin- 
ciples of  legislation,  and  Berkeley  devised  the  theory 
of  acquired  vision ;  in  which  Eichhorn  made  his  re- 
searches into  Genesis,  and  Paley  his  into  the  Epis- 
tles ; — a  posture,  in  short,  in  which  the  greatest 
energies  of  intellect  have  ever  been  put  forth,  and 
by  the  efficacy  of  which  alone,  assure  your  young 
readers,  they  can  hope  for  eminence,  or  look  for 
almost  indefinite  advances  towards  the  future  per- 
fectibility of  our  race.     Its  name  is  the  delving. 

Fourthly.    Now,  Mr.  Editor,  let  your  elbow  remain 

Drecisely  where  it  was  in  the  last  posture ;  but  in- 

'^ad  of  knitting  your  brow,  and  fixing  your  eyes 

the  table,  let  your  head  turn  round,  till  your 

,3n  hand  is  upon  the  ainciptU ;  let  your  forehead 

■  smooth,  as  the  sleeping  surface  of  a  lake ;  let 

•ur  eyes  be  rolling  on  vacancy,  and,  presto  I  you 

8  fixed  at  once  in  the  genuine  attitude  poetical. 

Is  this  posture  alone  which  Shakspere  had  in  his 

id,  nay,  in  which  Shakspere  must  have  sat,  when 

described  the  fine  frenzy  of  the  poet,  whose  eye 

.nces  from  heaven  to  earth,  from  earth  to  heaven. 

.c  was  this  posture  in  which  the  most  interesting 

portrait  of  Pope  was  executed,  that  has  descended 

to  our  times.    So  sat  he,  I  will  hazard  every  poet  in 

my  library,  when  he  penned  this  line, 

And  look  throagh  Nature  np  to  Nfttur«*8  God. 
So  sat  Milton,  when  he  described 

Those  thoughts  that  wander  throagh  eternity. 

In  this  posture  must  Goldsmith^ 

where  Alpine  solitudes  sscend, 
Hsve  sat  him  down  s  pensive  hoar  to  spend. 
And,  placed  on  high  above  the  storm's  career, 
Looktd  dotonward^  where  a  hundred  realms  appear,  etc 

It  could  be  only  while  thuB  leaning  and  thus  look- 


ing, that  Chaucer  used  to  scatter  through  hia  poems 
innumerable  refreshing  descriptions  of  thoee  vemai 
seasons, 

When  that  Phoebas  his  chair  of  gold  so  hie 
Had  whirled  up  the  sterrie  sky  aloft. 
And  in  the  Bole  *  was  entred  certainly, 
When  shouris  sote  t  of  rain  descended  soft. 
Causing  the  grouud,  fel6  %  times  and  oft, 
Up  for  t4)  give  many  an  wholesome  air, 
AJbd  eyery  plaine  was  yclothed  &ire,  eta 

What  other  attitude  could  our  contemporary 
Campbell  have  taken,  when  he  leaped  in  imagina- 
tion up  to  those  glorious  heights  on  our  side  of  the 
Atlantic, 

Where  at  evening  Alleghany  views, 
Throagh  ridges  burning  in  her  western  beam. 
Lake  uler  lake  interminably  gleam  f 

In  what  other  posture  could  the  chaste  Tasso 
have  placed  himself^  when  he  addressed  to  the  Muse 
of  Christianity  that  invocation,  of  which  you  wiU 
excuse  the  following  imperfect  version  ? 

O  Muse  t  not  thou,  whose  meaner  brows  desire 

The  ikding  growth  of  laurelled  Helicon. 

But  thou,  that  chant'st  amid  the  blessea  choir, 

Which  pours  sweet  music  round  the  heavenly  throne! 

Breathe  thou  into  my  breast  celestial  fire; 

O  smile,  and  not  thy  votary  disown. 

If  truth  with  flowers  I  weave,  and  deck  my  song 

With  other  graces  thxui  to  thee  belong. 

Byron  must  have  sat  in  this  posture,  in  some  cold 
midnight,  when  he  dreamt  his  dream  of  darkness ; 
and  Southey  must  have  persisted  in  the  same  atti- 
tude through  a  whole  vernal  season,  when  he  wrote 
his  Thalaba. 

So  sat  Homer  and  Scott  in  the  conception  of  their 
battles. 

So  sat  Virgil  and  Leigh  Hunt  in  the  imagination 
of  their  sceneries. 

Wordsworth  must  have  arranged  his  corporeity 
in  the  very  quintessence  of  the  poetical  posture, 
when  he  sketched  the  following  outline  of  his 
Recluse : 

For  I  must  tread  on  shadowy  ground,  must  sink 
Deep ;  and,  aloft  ascending,  Sreathe  in  worlds 
To  which  the  heaven  of  heavens  is  but  a  veil. 

So  sat  his  neighbor  Wilson,  when  he  described 
the  stream,  half-veiled  in  snowy  vapor,  which  flowed 

With  eound  like  Mence^  motion  like  repoee 

or  the  duteous  daughter  in  the  sick  chamber  of  her 
mother, — she  whose  feet 

FeU  eoft  as  etuno  on  enow. 
So  sat  Thomson  when  he  wrote  this  line : 

Ten  thousand  wonders  rolling  in  my  thought;— 

and  Lucan  when  he  wrote  these : 

....  niger  inflcit  horror 
Ter^a  maris :  lonf^o  per  multa  volumina  tractn 
.£stuat  unda  minax :  flatitsque  inoeriaftd'uH^ 
Turbida  testantur  coiiceptos  aequora  ventoa. 

So  sat  Akenside,  when  his  mind 

Darted  her  swiftness  up  the  long  career 

Of  devious  comets, 

....  and  looked  back  on  all  the  stars. 

So  David  sat  (I  would  reverently  suppose)  in  his 
hours  of  inspiration,  when  **  contemplating  man, 
the  sun,  moon,  and  stars.*'  To  say  nothing  of  in- 
numerable others. 

Fifthly.     The  metaphysieal  posture.     Place  both 
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he  Uble,  let  the  iiuideB  of  the  two  wrista 
together,  keeping  the  palms  just  far 
Oder  to  admit  the  chin  between  them, 
dps  of  the  little  fingers  come  up  and 
lutside  comers  of  the  eyes.  This  pos- 
)m  its  fixedness,  gives  you  at  once  an 
tiijf.  The  mutual  contact  of  two  of  the 
r  and  sensible  parts  of  the  human  body, 
he  finger,^d  the  eye,  will  assist  you  in 
periments  on  sensation;  and  as  your 
I  is  fiistened,  as  it  were,  into  a  socket, 
must  look  straight  forward,  and  your 
ection  will  be  thus  more  continuous  and 
L  Keep  precisely  so  for  several  days 
id  you  will  at  length  arrive  triumphantly 
rtant  and  philosophical  conclusion,  that 
;ter. 

ible  other  attitudes  crowd  upon  my  re- 
he  formal  discussion  of  which,  after  just 
a  few  of  the  most  prominent,  I  must 
leave  them  to  be  treated  by  writers  of 
),  and  more  enlarged  views  of  posturo- 
instance,  there  is  the  dUhabUle  posture, 
ying  at  full  length  on  your  chair,  cross- 
)t  upon  the  floor,  and  locking  your  hands 
p  of  your  head, — very  common  and  very 

In  conversation,  there  is  the  poniive 
en  you  lean  your  cheek  upon  one  finger ; 
ttei,  when  you  lean  it  upon  two  fingers ; 
EeM,  when  you  lean  it  upon  three,  thrust- 
iame  time  your  little  finger  into  your 
d  lastly,  the  attentive^  when  you  lean 

outright  upon  your  whole  hand,  bend 
d  stare  the  speaker  in  the  face.  There 
iih  posture,  formed  by  placing  your  legs 
irallel  and  together,  laying  both  hands 

knees,  and  contemplating  no  earthly 
four  own  pantaloons.  This  is  to  be  as- 
m  you  are  overwhelmed  with  a  joke, 

cannot  for  the  life  of  you  answer,  or 
re  attacked  with  an  argument  which  you 
e  ingenuity  to  repel.  There  is  the  cleri- 
,  formed  by  laying  the  ankle  of  your  left 


\ef  on  the  knee  of  your  right,  and  so  forming  a 
triangle.  Then  there  is  the  /ay  posture,  made  by 
throwing  the  legs  wide  asunder,  and  twirling  the 
watch-chain.  There  is  the  muneal  posture,  where 
you  bring  one  foot  round  behind  the  other,  and  rest 
the  toe  most  delicately  and  aerially  on  the  floor.  This 
was  used  by  one  of  the  small  band  from  Bonaparte's 
court  who  lately  charmed  our  metropolis  with  the 
violoncello  and  guitar.  Why  is  it  not  as  appro- 
priate to  the  flute  as  to  the  guitar?  There  is  the 
numoloaue  posture,  when,  in  default  of  a  companion, 
you  take  another  chair,  place  your  feet  in  it,  and 
hold  high  converse  with  yourself.  But,  Mr.  Editor, 
by  far  tne  most  independent,  lordly,  and  scholarly 
style  is,  to  command  as  many  chairs  for  your  own 
accommodation  as  can  possibly  come  within  reach. 
I  had  a  chum,  whilst  I  was  in  college,  who  put  in  re- 
quisition every  chair  but  one  in  the  room.  He  had 
one  for  each  of  his  feet,  one  for  each  of  his  arms, 
and  the  last  for  his  own  more  immediate  self.  As 
our  whole  number  of  that  article  of  furniture 
was  but  half  a  dozen,  I  was  often  perplexed,  at 
the  entrance  of  a  friend,  to  know  how  I  should 
economize  for  the  convenience  of  all  seven, — I  beg 
pardon,  I  should  have  said,  all  three  of  us.  After 
some  confused  apologies,  1  used  to  ofler  the  visitor 
my  own,  and  betake  myself  to  the  window-seat, 
quite  willing,  I  assure  you,  to  undergo  such  embar- 
rassments, for  the  reputation  of  living  with  one  of 
the  best  piosture-masters  within  the  walls.  Ah,  sir, 
that  was  the  glory  of  sitting  I  I  cannot  describe 
the  silent  admiration  with  which  I  used  to  gaze 
upon  the  sprawling  nonchalance^  the  irresistible 
ennui,  the  inimitable  lounee,  with  which  my  room- 
mate could  hit  the  thing  off  afler  an  enormous  din- 
ner. I  ought  here  to  observe,  that  the  state  of 
miud  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  posture  now  under 
consideration  is  that  of  perfect  vacuity^  and  that,  if 
I  write  much  longer,  1  shall  probably  prepare  your 
readers  to  assume  it.  I  conclude  therefore  by  wish- 
isg  them  all,  whatever  may  be  their  favorite  mode 
of  sitting, 

The  gtyest,  happiett  aUthtds  qfihimg*. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  CROAKER  POEMS. 

At  sad  delicate  humor  of  these  celebrated  prodactlnns  is  almost  lost  to  the  readers  of  the  present  age,  fh>m 
eoDseqaentlf  evanescent  nature  of  the  allusions  to  persons  and  things  peculiar  to  New  York  in  the  €k\j 
■eeent  century.] 


0be  ia  Itnptibtncr. 

rOSKPH  RODMAN  DRAKE.      1818-19. 

an  who  wears  a  brazen  face, 
e  h  son  aite  his  glass  may  quaff; 
hether  in  or  out  of  place, 

twirl  his  stick  and  laugh. 
B  to  him  the  broad  doubloon, 

note,  or  dollar  of  the  mill ; 
h  all  his  gold  be  in  the  moon, 
brass  is  current  money  still. 

when  my  cash  was  at  low  water, 
^iblo*s  I  sat  down  to  dine ; 
iter  a  tremendous  slaughter 
>ng  the  wild-fowl  and  the  wine. 


The  bill  before  mine  eye  was  placed — 
When  slightly  turning  round  my  head, 

**  Chargt  itl^  cried  I — ^the  man,  amazed ! 
Stared — made  his  congee — and  obeyed. 

Oh !  bear  me  to  some  forest  thick. 

Where  wampumM  Choctaws  prowl  alone ! 
Where  ne'er  was  heard  the  name  of  h'cAr, 

And  bankrupt  laws  are  quite  unknown : 
Or  to  some  shop,  by  bucks  abhorred. 

When  to  the  longing  pauper's  sorrow. 
The  curs'd  inscription  decks  the  board, 

Of  **/Miy  to-day  and  trust  to-morrow,'^ 

Or  plunge  me  in  the  dungeon  tower ; 

With  bolts  and  turnkeys  blast  mine  eyes ; 
While  call'd  from  death  by  marshal's  power, 

The  ghosts  of  murder'd  debts  arise ! 
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The  easy  dupes  Fll  wheedle  still, 

With  looks  of  brass  and  words  of  honey ; 
And  having  scored  a  decent  bill, 

Pay  off  my  impudence  for  money. 


BT  rirZ-ORKSMK  HALUECK. 

'*  Beside  the  nuptial  curtidn  bright,'^ 

The  bard  of  Edon  sings ; 
**  Young  Love  his  constant  lamp  will  light, 
And  wave  his  purple  wings." 
But  rain-drops  from  the  clouds  of  care 

May  bid  that  lamp  be  dim, 
And  the  boy  Love  will  pout  and  swear, 
Tis  then  no  place  for  him. 

So  mused  the  lovely  Mrs.  Dash ; 

Tis  wrong  to  mention  names ; 
When  for  her  surly  husbaud^s  cash 

She  urged  in  vain  her  claims. 
**  I  want  a  little  money,  dear, 

For  Vandervoort  and  Flandin, 
Their  bill,  which  now  has  run  a  year. 

To-morrow  mean  to  hand  in." 

**  More  ?  "  cried  the  husband,  half  asleep, 
"  YouMl  drive  mo  to  despair ;" 
The  lady  was  too  proud  to  weep. 

And  too  polite  to  swear. 
She  bit  her  lip  for  very  spite. 

He  felt  a  storm  was  brewing. 
And  dreamt  of  nothmg  else  aU  night, 

But  brokers,  banks,  and  ruin. 

He  thought  her  pretty  once,  but  dreams 

Have  sure  a  wondrous  power. 
For  to  his  eye  the  lady  seems 

Quite  alterM  since  that  hour ; 
And  Love,  who  on  their  bridal  eve, 

Had  promised  long  to  stay  ; 
Forgot  his  promise,  took  French  leaye, 

And  bore  his  lamp  away. 


BT  J.    R.   DRAKE. 

Grog — Fll  define  it  in  a  minute — 
Take  gin,  rum,  whiskey,  or  peach  brandy, 

Put  but  a  little  water  in  it, 

And  that  is  grog — ^now  understand  me : 


I  mean  to  say,  that  should  the  spirit 
Be  left  out  by  some  careless  dog — 

It  is — I  wish  the  world  may  hear  it ! 
It  is  plain  water,  and  not  grog. 

Having  precisely  fix'd  what  grog  is, 

(My  reasoning,  sir,  that  question  settles !) 
We  next  must  ascertain  what  prog  is — 

Now  prog,  in  vulgar  phrase  is  victuals : 
This  will  embrace  all  kinds  of  food. 

Which  on  the  smoking  board  can  charm  ye, 
And  by  digestion  furnish  blood ; 

A  thing  essential  in  an  army ! 


So  (EbbHib  Snsnpson,  Ctn^, 

ON  WITySSSING  THE  TRAGEDY  OF  *^ BRUTUS: 


BT   FITZ-GRBSNB  HALLECK. 

I  HAVE  been  every  night,  whether  empty  or  crowded. 

And  taken  ray  seat  in  box  No.  3  ; 
In  a  sort  of  poetical  Scotch-mist  I'm  shrouded 

As  the  far-famed  Invisible  Girl  used  to  be. 

As  a  critic  professM,  *tis  my  province  to  flout 
you. 

And  hiss  as  they  did  at  poor  Charley's  Macheath; 
But  all  is  BO  right  and  so  proper  about  you, 

That  Fm  forced  to  be  civil  in  spite  of  my  teeth. 

In  vour  dresses  and  scenerv  classic  and  clever ! 
Such  invention !  such  blending  of  old  things  and 
new! 
Let  Kemble's  proud  laurels  be  withered  for  ever. 
Wear  the  wreath,  my  dear  Simpson,  His  fairiy 
your  due. 

How  apropos  now,  was  that  street-scene  in  Brutus, 
Where  the  sign  **  Coffee-house"  in  plain  English 
was  writ ! 
By  the  way,  "Billy  Niblo's"  would  much  better 
suit  us. 
And  box,  pit,  and  gallery  roar  at  the  wit. 

How  sparkled  the  eyes  of  the  rapturM  beholders. 

To  see  Kilner,  a  Roman,  in  robes  "  a-la-grecque," 
How  graceful  they  flowed  o*er  his  neatly  turned 
shoulders ! 
How  completely  they  set  off  his  Johnny  Bull 
neck! 


•♦• 


Brief  and  Pitht  Corresponpence. — ^Many  years 
since  we  saw  a  brief  and  pithy  correspondence, 
officially  published,  as  having  taken  place  between 
J.  K.  Paulding,  while  secretary  of  the  navy,  and  an 
agent  of  the  department  in  the  State  of  Alabama. 
We  give  its  substance  from  memory. 

Dear  Sir :  Please  inform  this  department,  by  re- 
turn of  mail,  how  far  the  Tombigbee  River  runs  up. 

Respectfully, 
J.  K.  Paulding,  Secretary^  etc, 

REPLT. 

Hon  J.  K.  Paulding.        ^^^^ 
Dear  Sir :  In  reply  to  your  letter,  just  at  hand,  I 


have  the  honor  to  say  that  the  Tombigbee  River 
don't  run  up  at  all. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  etc. 


Our  word  for  it,  Paulding  has  never  written  a 
tale  or  invented  a  fable,  whose  wit  has  so  much  dis- 
turbed the  reader,  as  the  truthful  reply  of  his  clerk. 
A  long  letter  might  have  so  mystified  the  Tombig- 
bee, tliat,  like  the  Niger,  no  traces  of  its  source 
could  ever  be  developed.  Indeed,  it  is  said,  a  '*  soft 
answer  tumeth  away  wrath ;  **  but  an  answer  can  be 
soft  and  short  too. 


..or^  /, 
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A  FRAGMENT. 

BT  FITZ-GRCEMI   HALLSCK. 


grocer's — a  snug,  genteel  place, 

mer  of  Oak  Street  and  Pearl ; 

,  dance,  and  bow  to  the  ladies  with 

I  craTat  with  a  curl. 

'  an  parties — ^north,  south,  cast  and 

lace  between  Chatham  and  Cherry, 
3  been  absent  full  oft  has  the  **  best 
ised  to  be  merry. 

las  darkened  a  sky  so  serene, 
red  his  beauship^s  Elysium, 
L  among  our  Mite  there  has  been 
ed  by  the  clergy  **  a  schism." 

iating  and  drinking — one  set 
e-cake,  a  few  **  klflses**  or  so, 
afler  dancing  with  classic  sherbet, 
(see  Lord  Byron)  "  with  snow." 

9  upon  punch  and  perdrix, 
d,  champagne,  and,  by  way 
nly,  those  pearls  of  our  sea, 
era  from  Lynn-Hayen  Bay. 


Miss  Flounce,  the  young  milliner,  bhie-eyed  and 
bright, 

In  the  front  parlor  over  her  shop, 
"  Entertains,"  as  the  phrase  is,  a  party  to-night, 

Upon  peanuts  and  ginger  pop. 

And  Miss  Fleece,  who*s  a  hosier,  and  not  quite  as 
young. 

But  is  wealthier  far  than  Miss  Flounce, 
She  **  entertains"  also,  to-night,  with  cold  tongue, 

Smoked  herring,  and  cherry-bounce. 

In  praise  of  cold  water  the  Theban  bard  spoke. 

He  of  Teos  sang  sweetly  of  wine ; 
Miss  Flounce  is  a  Pindar  in  cashmere  and  cloak, 

Miss  Fleece  an  Anacreon  divine. 

The  Montagues  carry  the  day  in  Swamp  Place, 

In  Pike  Street  the  Capulets  reign ; 
A  iimonadiire  is  the  badge  of  one  race. 

Of  the  other  a  flask  of  champagne. 

Now  as   each    the  same  evening  her  soirie  an- 
nounces. 
What  better,  he  asks,  can  be  done, 

Than  drink  water  from  eight  until  ten  with  the 
Flounces, 

And  then  wine  with  the  Fleeces  till  one ! 


•♦♦ 
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ny  Sunday,  in  the  gloomy  month  of 

bad  been  detained,  in  the  course  of 
a  slight  indisposition,  from  which  I 
5 :  but  I  was  still  feverish,  and  was 
ep  within  doors  all  day,  in  an  inn 
own  of  Derby.  A  wet  Sunday  in  a 
whoever  has  had  the  hick  to  experi- 

alone  judge  of  my  situation.     The 

against  the  ca.oement.s ;  the  bells 
ch  with  a  melancholy  sound.     I  went 

in  quest  of  something  to  amuse  the 
eemed  as  if  I  had  been  placed  com- 

the  reach  of  all  amusement.  The 
ly  bedroom  looked  out  among  tiled 
zka  of  chimneys,  while  those  of  my 
ommanded  a  full  view  of  the  stable- 

of  nothing  more  calculated  to  make 
'  this  world  than  a  stable-yard  on  a 
le  place  was  littered  with  wet  straw, 
^kicked  about  by  travellers  and  sta- 
one  comer  was  a  stagnant  pool  of 
ding  an  island  of  muck ;  there  were 
owned  fowls  crowded  together  under 

which  was  a  miserable,  crest-fallen 
1  out  of  all  life  and  spirit ;  his  droop- 
d,  as  it  were,  into  a  single  feather, 
le  water  trickled  from  his  back  ;  near 


the  cart  was  a  half-dozing  cow,  chewing  the  cud, 
and  standing  patiently  to  be  rained  on,  with  wreaths 
of  vapop  rising  from  her  reeking  hide ;  a  wall- 
eyed horse,  tired  of  the  loneliness  of  the  stable,  was 
poking  his  sjsectral  head  out  of  a  window,  with  the 
rain  dripping  on  it  from  the  eaves;  an  unhappy 
cur,  chained  to  a  dog-house  hard  by,  uttered  some- 
thing every  now  and  then,  between  a  bark  and  a 
yelp;  a  diab  of  a  kitchen-wench  tramped  back- 
wards and  forwards  through  the  yard  in  pattens, 
looking  as  sulky  as  the  weather  itself ;  every  thing, 
in  short,  was  comfortless  and  forlorn,  excepting  a 
crew  of  hard-drinking  ducks,  assembled  like  boon 
companions  round  a  puddle,  and  making  a  riotous 
noise  over  their  liquor. 

I  was  lonely  and  listless  and  wanted  amusement. 
My  room  soon  became  insupportable.  I  abandoned 
it,  and  sought  what  is  technically  called  the  travel- 
lers* room.  This  is  a  public  room  set  apart  at  most 
inns  for  the  accommodation  of  a  class  of  wayfarers, 
called  travellers,  or  riders ;  a  kind  of  commercial 
knights-errant,  who  are  incessantly  scouring  the 
kingdom  in  gigs,  on  horseback,  or  by  coach.  They 
are  the  only  successors  that  I  know  of,  at  the  pres- 
ent day,  to  the  knight«-errant  of  yore.  They  lead 
the  same  kind  of  roving  adventurous  Ufe,  only 
changing  the  lance  for  a  driving-whip,  the  buckler 
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for  k  pattern  cmrd,  tnd  tbe  cost  of  mail  for  u  up- 
per BeDiamiD.  Instead  of  Tindicatiog  the  chanos 
of  pcerfesa  beantj,  thej  rove  about,  spreading  the 
fame  and  atandinK  of  «ome  suliatantial  tradeeman, 
or  manufacturer,  and  are  ready  it  anj  time  to  bar- 
gain in  hia  name;  it  being  tbe  fasbion  nowadays  to 
trade,  inntead  of  fight,  with  one  another.  As  the 
room  of  the  hostel,  in  the  good  old  fighting  timea, 
would  be  hung  round  at  nigbt  with  the  irmor  of 
wayworn  warriors,  euuh  as  coats  of  mail,  falchions, 
and  yawninj;  iielmeta ;  bo  the  traveilers'  room  is 
garnl^ed  with  the  hamcasiog  of  their  auccesaors, 
with  boi-coat9,  whips  of  all  kinds,  spurs,  gailere, 
and  oiWolh  entered  hats. 

I  was  in  hopes  of  finding  some  of  these  worthies 
to  talk  with,  but  was  disappointed.  There  were, 
indeed,  two  or  three  in  the  room  ;  but  I  could  make 
nothing  of  them.     One  was  just  liniahiDg  breakfaat, 

rTrelling  with  his  bread  and  butter,  and  huffing 
waiter;  another  buttoned  on  a  pair  of  gniters, 
with  many  eiecratiooa  at  Boots  for  nnC  having 
cleaned  his  shoes  well;  a  third  sat  drumming  on 
the  table  with  hia  fingers  and  looking  at  tlie  rain  aa 
It  Btreamed  down  tlie  window-glass ;  they  all  ap- 
peared infected  by  the  weather,  and  disappeared, 
one  alter  the  other,  without  exchanging  a  word.    ' 

I  sauntered  to  the  window,  and  Blood  gating  at 
the  people,  picking  their  way  to  church,  with  petti- 
coats hoisted  midleg  high,  and  dripping  umbretlaa. 
The  bell  ceased  to  toll,  and  the  slreels  became 
silent.  I  then  amused  myself  with  watching  the 
daughters  of  a  tradesman  opposite  ;  who,  being  con- 
fined to  the  hoiine  for  fear  of  wetting  their  Sunday 
finery,  played  olTthoirctiarms  at  the  front  windows, 
to  Bwcinaie  the  chance  tenanta  of  the  inn.  They 
at  length  were  summoned  away  by  a  Tigilant  vin- 
egar-faced mother,  and  I  had  nothing  further  from 
without  to  amuse  me. 

What  was  I  <o  do  to  pass  away  the  long-lived 
day  f  I  was  sadly  nerroua  and  lonely  ;  end  every 
thing  about  an  inn  seema  calculitled  to  make  a  dull 
day  ten  limes  duller.  Old  newspapers,  smelling  of 
beer  and  tobacco  smoke,  and  which  I  had  already 
read  half  a  doicn  times.    Good-for-nothing  liooki, 


that  were  worse  than  rainy  weather.  I  bored  my- 
self to  death  with  an  old  Tolume  of  the  I^J^ 
Uagaiine.  I  read  all  the  common-place  name*  of 
ambitious  travellers  scrawled  on  the  panes  of  glaa; 
the  eternal  families  of  the  Smiths  and  the  Browni, 
and  the  Jacksons  and  the  Johnsons,  and  all  th* 
other  sons;  and  I  deciphered  several  acraps  of  fa- 
tiguing inn-window  poetry  which  1  have  met  with 
in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

The  day  continued  lowering  and  gloomy;  lbs 
slovenly,  ragged,  spongy  clouds  drifted  heavily 
along;  there  was  no  variety  even  in  tbe  rain;  it 
was  one  dull,  continued,  monotonous  patter, — pal- 
ter.— patter,  excepting  thai  now  and  thou  I  wu 
enlivened  by  the  idea  of  a  brisk  shower,  from  tbe 
rattling  of  the  drops  on  a  passing  umbrella. 

It  was  quite  re/reihing  {i(  I  may  be  allowed  a 
hackneyed  phrase  of  the  day)  when,  in  the  contM 
of  the  morning  a  horn  blew,  and  a  atage-coadl 
whirlcjj  through  the  street,  with  outside  paasengen 
stuck  all  over  it,  cowering  under  cotton  umbrellas, 
and  seethed  together,  and  reeking  with  the  Itewu 
of  wee  boi-coalB  and  upper  Benjamina. 

The  sound  brought  out  from  their  lurking-platei 
a  crew  of  vagabond  boys,  and  vagabond  doga,  and 
the  carroty -headed  ostler,  and  that  nondescript  ani- 
mal ycleped  Boola,  and  all  the  other  vagabond  nee 
that  infest  the  purlieus  of  an  inn  ;  but  tbe  bailie 
waa  transient ;  the  coach  again  whirled  on  its  way; 
and  boy  and  dog,  ostler  and  Boots,  all  slunk  back 
again  to  their  holes;  (he  street  again  beoise 
silent,  and  the  rain  continued  to  run  on.  In  bet, 
there  was  no  hope  of  its  clearing  up,  the  barometer 
pointed  to  rainy  weather;  mine  hoaless'a  tortoise- 
shell  cat  sat  by  the  fire  washing  her  face,  and  rub- 
bing her  paws  over  her  ears;  and,  on  referring  to 
the  almanac  I  found  a  direful  prediction  atrelchiiig 
from  the  top  of  the  page  lo  the  bottom  througb 
the  whole  month,  "eipect — much — rain — about — 
(Ilia — time  I  " 

I  was  dreadfully  hipped.  The  hoars  seemed  a> 
if  they  would  never  creep  by.  The  very  ticking  of 
the  clock  became  irkcome.  Ac  length  uie  stillnea 
of  the  bouse  was  interrupted  by  the  ringing  of  a 
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belL  Shortly  after  I  heard  the  Toice  of  a  waiter  at 
the  bar:  ^'The  Stout  GeDtleman  in  No.  18  wants 
hia  breakfitat  Tea  and  bread  and  butter,  with  ham 
and  eggs;  the  eggs  not  to  be  too  mueh  done.** 

In  such  a  situation  as  mine  every  incident  is  of 
importance.  Here  was  a  subject  of  speculation 
presented  to  my  mind,  and  ample  exercise  for  my 
imagination. .  I  am  prone  to  paint  pictures  to  myself, 
and  on  this  occasion  I  bad  some  materials  to  work 
upon.  Had  the  guest  up  stairs  been  mentioned  as 
Mr.  Smith,  or  Mr.  Brown,  or  Mr.  Jackson,  or  Mr.  John- 
aon,  or  merely  as  "the  gentleman  in  No.  13,"  it 
wonld  have  been  a  perfect  blank  to  me.  I  should 
have  thought  nothing  of  it;  but  *'  The  Stout  Gen- 
tleman !  ** — the  very  name  had  something  in  it  of 
the  picturesque.  It  at  once  gave  the  size ;  it  em- 
bodied the  personage  to  my  mind's  eye,  and  my 
fimcy  did  the  rest. 

He  was  stout,  or,  as  some  term  it,  lusty ;  in  all 
probability,  therefore,  he  was  advanced  in  life, 
acme  people  expanding  as  they  grow  old.  By  his 
breakfasting  rather  late,  and  in  his  own  room,  he 
most  be  a  man  accustomed  to  live  at  his  ease,  and 
above  the  necessity  of  early  rising ;  no  doubt  a 
round,  rosy,  lusty  old  gentleman. 

There  was  another  violent  ringing.  The  Stout 
Gentleman  was  impatient  for  his  breakfast.  He 
evidently  a  man  of  importance ;  "  well  to  do  in 
world;"  accustomed  to  be  promptly  waited 
upon ;  of  a  keen  appetite,  and  a  little  cross  when 
hungry ;  **  perhaps,"  thought  I,  **  he  may  be  some 
London  alderman ;  or  who  knows  but  he  may  be  a 
member  of  parliament ! " 

The  breakfast  was  sent  up,  and  there  was  a  short 
interval  of  silence ;  he  was,  doubtless,  making  the 
tea.  Presently  there  was  a  violent  ringing;  and 
before  it  could  be  answered,  another  ringing  still 
more  violent.  "Bless  me!  what  a  choleric  old 
gentleman!"  The  waiter  came  down  in  a  huff. 
The  butter  was  rancid,  the  eggs  were  overdone, 
the  ham  was  too  salt : — ^the  Stout  Gentleman  was 
evidently  nice  in  his  eating,  one  of  those  who  eat 
and  growl,  and  keep  the  waiter  on  the  trot,  and  live 
in  a  state  militant  with  the  household. 

The  hostess  got  into  a  fume.  I  should  observe, 
that  she  was  a  brisk,  coquettish  woman,  a  little  of 
a  shrew,  and  something  of  a  slammerkin,  but  very 
pretty  withal:  with  a  nincompoop  for  a  husband, 
as  shrews  are  apt  to  have.  She  rated  the  servants 
roundly  for  their  negligence  in  sending  up  so  bad  a 
breakfast,  but  said  not  a  word  against  the  Stout 
€lentleman ;  by  which  I  clearly  perceived  that  he 
most  be  a  man  of  consequence,  entitled  to  make  a 
noise  and  to  give  trouble  at  a  country  inn.  Other 
eggs,  and  ham,  and  bread  and  butter  were  sent  up. 
They  appeared  to  be  more  graciously  received ;  at 
least  there  was  no  further  complaint. 

I  had  not  made  many  turns  about  the  travellers* 
room,  when  there  was  another  ringing.  Shortly  af- 
terwards there  was  a  stir,  and  an  inquest  about  the 
house.  The  Stout  Gentleman  wanted  the  Times  or 
the  Chronicle  newspaper.  I  set  him  down,  there- 
fore, for  a  whig,  or  rather,  from  his  being  so  abso- 
lute and  lordly  where  he  had  a  chance,  I  suspected 
him  of  being  a  radical.  Hunt,  I  had  heard,  was  a 
large  man ;  "  who  knows,"  thought  I,  ''  but  it  is 
Hunt  himself?" 

My  curiosity  began  to  be  awakened.  I  inquired 
of  the  waiter  who  was  this  Stout  Gentleman  that 
was  making  all  this  stir ;  but  I  could  get  no  infor- 
mation :  nobody  seemed  to  know  his  name.    The 


landlords  of  bustling  inns  seldom  trouble  their 
heads  about  the  names  or  occupations  of  their 
transient  guests.  The  color  of  a  coat,  the  shape  or 
size  of  the  person,  is  enough  to  suggest  a  travelling 
name.  It  is  either  the  tall  gentleman  or  the  short 
gentleman,  or  the  gentleman  m  black,  or  the  gen- 
tleman in  snuff-color ;  or,  as  in  the  present  instance, 
the  Stout  Gentleman.  A  designation  of  the  kind 
once  hit  on  answers  every  purpose,  and  saves  all 
further  inquiry. 

Rain — rain — rain!  pitiless,  ceaseless  rain!  No 
such  thing  as  putting  a  foot  out  of  doors,  and  no 
occupation  or  amusement  within.  By  and  by  I 
heard  some  one  walking  overhead.  It  was  in  the 
Stout  Gentleman's  room.  He  evidently  was  a  large 
man  by  the  heaviness  of  his  tread,  and  an  old  man 
from  his  wearing  such  creaking  soles.  "He  is, 
doubtless,"  thought  I,  "  some  rich  old  square-toes 
of  regular  habits,  and  is  now  taking  exercise  after 
breakfast. 

I  now  read  all  the  advertisements  of  coaches  and 
hotels  that  were  stuck  about  the  mantel-piece. 
The  Lady's  Magazine  had  become  an  abomination 
to  me ;  it  was  a^  tedious  as  the  day  itself.  I  wan* 
dered  out,  not  knowing  what  to  do,  and  ascended 
again  to  my  room.  I  had  not  been  there  long, 
when  there  was  a  squall  from  a  neighboring  bed- 
room. A  door  opened  and  slammed  violently ;  a 
chambermaid,  that  I  had  remarked  for  having  a 
ruddy,  good-humored  face,  went  down  stairs  in  a 
violent  flurry.  The  Stout  Gentleman  had  been 
rude  to  her ! 

This  sent  a  whole  host  of  my  deductions  to  the 
deuce  in  a  moment.  This  unknown  personage 
could  not  be  an  old  gentleman ;  for  old  gentlemen 
are  not  apt  to  be  so  obstreperous  to  chamber-maids. 
He  could  not  be  a  young  gentleman ;  for  young 
gentlemen  are  not  apt  to  inspire  such  indignation. 
He  must  be  a  middle-aged  man,  and  confounded 
ugly  into  the  bargain,  or  the  girl  would  not  have 
taken  the  matter  in  such  terrible  dudgeon.  I  con- 
fess I  was  sorely  puzzled. 

In  a  few  minutes  I  heard  the  voice  of  my  land- 
lady. I  caught  a  glance  of  her  as  she  came  tramp- 
ing up  stairs ;  her  face  glowing,  her  cap  flaring,  her 
tongue  wagging  the  whole  way.  "  SheM  have  no 
such  doings  in  her  house,  she'd  warrant !  If  gen- 
tlemen did  spend  money  freely,  it  was  no  rule. 
She'd  have  no  servant  maids  of  hers  treated  in  that 
way,  when  they  were  about  their  work,  that's  what 
she  wouldn't ! " 

As  I  hate  squabbles,  particularly  with  women, 
and  above  all  with  pretty  women,  I  slunk  back  into 
my  room  and  partly  closed  the  door ;  but  my  curi- 
osity was  too  much  excited  not  to  listen.  The  land- 
lady marched  intrepidly  to  the  enemy's  citadel,  and 
entered  it  with  a  storm ;  the  door  closed  after  her. 
I  heard  her  voice  in  high,  windy  clamor  for  a  mo- 
ment or  two.  Then  it  gradually  subsided,  like  a 
gust  of  wind  in  a  garret ;  then  there  was  a  laugh ; 
then  I  heard  nothing  more. 

After  a  little  while  my  landlady  came  out  with  an 
odd  smile  on  her  face,  adjusting  her  cap,  which  was 
a  little  on  one  side.  As  she  went  down  stairs,  I 
heard  the  landlord  ask  her  what  was  the  matter ; 
she  said,  "  Nothing  at  all,  only  the  girl's  a  fool." — 
I  was  more  than  ever  perplexed  what  to  make  of 
this  unaccountable  personage,  who  could  put  a 
good-nat|ired  chambermaid  in  a  passion,  and  send 
away  a  termagant  landlady  in  smiles.  He  could  not 
be  so  old,  nor  cross,  nor  ugly  either. 
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I  had  to  go  to  work  at  his  picture  again,  and  to 
paint  him  entirely  different.  I  now  set  him  down 
for  one  of  those  Btout  gentlemen  that  are  fre- 
quently met  with,  swaggering  about  the  doors  of 
country  inns.  Moist,  merry  fellows,  in  Belcher 
handkerchief,  whose  bulk  is  a  little  assisted  by 
malt-liquors.  Men  who  have  seen  the  world,  and 
bet^n  sworn  at  Highgate ;  who  are  used  to  tavern 
life  ;  up  to  all  the  tricks  of  tapr^ters,  and  knowing  in 
the  ways  of  sinful  publiciins.  Free-livers  on  a 
small  scale ;  who  are  prodigal  within  the  compass 
of  a  guinea ;  who  call  all  the  waiters  by  name,  tou- 
zle  the  raaicls,  gossip  with  the  landlady  at  the  bar, 
and  pro8e  over  a  pint  of  port,  or  a  glass  of  negus, 
after  dinner. 

The  morning  wore  away  in  forming  of  these  and 
similar  surmises.  As  fast  as  I  wove  one  system  of 
belief,  some  movement  of  the  unknown  would  com- 
pletely overturn  it,  and  throw  all  my  thoughts  again 
into  confusion.  Such  are  the  solitary  o|)erations  of 
a  feverish  mind.  I  was,  as  I  have  said,  extremely 
nervou'4 ;  and  the  continual  meditation  on  the  con- 
cerns of  this  invisible  personage  began  to  have  its 
effect : — I  was  getting  a  fit  of  the  fidgets. 

Dinner-time  came.  I  hoped  the  Stout  Gentleman 
might  dine  in  the  travellers*  room,  and  that  I  might 
at  length  get  a  view  of  his  pernon,  but  no — ^lie  had 
dinner  served  in  his  own  room.  What  could  be  the 
meaning  of  this  solitude  and  mystery  ?  He  could 
not  be  a  radical ;  there  was  something  too  aristo- 
cratic in  thus  keeping  himself  apart  from  the  rest 
of  the  world,  and  condemning  himself  to  his  own 
dull  company  throughout  a  rainy  day.  And  then, 
too,  he  lived  too  well  for  a  discontented  politician. 
He  seemed  to  expatiate  on  a  variety  of  dishes,  and 
to  ait  over  his  wine  like  a  jolly  friend  of  good  living. 
In<iee<l,  my  doubts  on  this  head  were  soon  at  an 
end  ;  for  he  could  not  have  finished  his  first  bottle 
before  I  could  faintly  hear  him  humming  a  tune ; 
and  on  listening,  I  found  it  to  be,  '*  God  save  the 
King.'*  *Twa3  plain,  then,  he  was  no  radical,  but  a 
faithful  subject ;  one  that  grew  loyal  over  his  bottle, 
and  was  ready  to  stand  by  king  and  constitution, 
when  he  could  stand  by  nothing  else.  But  who 
could  he  be  ?  My  conjectures  began  to  run  wild. 
Was  he  not  some  personage  of  distinction  travelling 
incog,  y  "  God  knows !  "  said  I,  at  my  wit's  end  ; 
**  it  may  be  one  of  the  royal  family,  for  aught  I 
know,  for  they  are  all  stout  gentlemen  !  '* 

The  weather  continued  rainy.  The  mysterious 
unknown  kept  his  room,  and,  as  far  as  I  could 
judge,  his  chair,  for  I  did  not  hear  him  move.  In 
the  mean  time,  as  the  day  advanced,  the  travellers* 
room  began  to  be  fretiuented.  Some,  who  had  just 
arrived,  came  in  buttoned  up  in  box-coats  ;  others 
came  home  who  had  been  di-ipersed  about  the 
town.  Some  took  their  dinners,  and  some  their 
tea.  Had  I  been  in  a  dilferent  mood,  I  should  have 
found  entertainment  in  studying  this  peculiar  class 
of  men.  There  were  two  especially,  who  were  reg- 
ular wags  of  the  road,  and  versed  in  all  the  stand- 
ing jokes  of  travellers.  They  had  a  thousand  sly 
things  to  say  to  the  waiting-maid,  whom  they  called 
Louisa,  and  Ethelinda,  and  a  <lozen  other  fine 
names,  changing  the  name  every  time,  and  chuck- 
ling amazingly  at  their  own  waggery.  My  mind, 
however,  ha«i  become  completely  engrossed  by  the 
Stout  Gentleman.  He  had  kept  my  fancy  in  chase 
during  a  long  day,  ^nd  it  was  not  now  to  be  divert- 
ed from  the  scent. 

The  evening  gradually  wore  away.    The  travel- 


lers read  the  papers  two  or  three  times  over.  Some 
drew  round  the  fire  and  told  long  stories  about  their 
horses,  about  their  adventures,  their  over-turns, 
and  their  breakings-down.  They  discussed  the 
credits  of  different  merchants  and  different  inns ; 
and  the  two  wags  told  several  choice  anecdotes  of 
pretty  chambermaids  and  kind  landladies.  All  this 
passed  as  they  were  quietly  taking  what  they  called 
their  night-caps,  that  is  to  say,  strong  glasses  of 
brandy  and  water  and  sugar,  or  some  other  mixture 
of  the  kind ;  after  which  they  one  after  another 
rang  for  "  Boots**  and  the  chambernmid,  and  walk- 
ed off  to  bed  in  old  shoes  cut  down  into  marvel- 
lously uncomfortable  slippers. 

There  was  only  one  man  lefl ;  a  short-legged, 
long-bodied,  plethoric  fellow,  with  a  very  large 
sandy  head.  He  sat  by  himself,  with  a  glass  of 
port-wine  negus  and  a  spoon  ;  sipping  and  stirring, 
and  meditating  and  sipping,  until  nothing  was  left 
but  the  spoon.  He  padually  fell  asleep  bolt  up- 
right in  his  chair,  with  the  empty  glass  standing 
before  him ;  and  the  candle  seemed  to  fall  asleep 
too,  for  the  wick  grew  long,  and  black,  and  cab- 
baged at  the  end,  and  dinmied  the  little  light  that 
remained  in  the  chamber.  The  gloom  that  now 
prevailed  was  contagious.  Around  hung  the  shape- 
less, and  almost  spectral  box-coats  of  departed 
travellers,  long  since  buried  in  deep  sleep.  I  only 
heard  the  ticking  of  the  clock,  with  the  deep-drawn 
breathings  of  the  sleeping  toper,  and  the  drippings 
of  the  rain,  drop— drop— -drop,  from  the  eaves  of 
the  house.  The  church  bells  chimed  midnight. 
All  at  once  the  Stout  Gentleman  began  to  walk 
overhead,  pacing  slowly  backwards  and  forwards. 
There  was  something  extremely  awful  in  all  this, 
especially  to  one  in  my  state  of  nerves.  These 
ghastly  great-coats,  these  guttural  breathings,  and 
the  creaking  footsteps  of  this  mysterious  being. 
His  steps  grew  fainter  and  fainter,  and  at  length 
died  away.  I  could  bear  it  no  longer.  I  was 
wound  up  to  the  desperation  of  a  hero  of  romance. 
*^  Be  he  who  or  what  he  may,**  said  I  to  myself, 
"  rU  have  a  sight  of  him !  *'  I  seized  a  chamber- 
candle,  and  hurried  up  to  No.  18.  The  door  stood 
ajar.  I  hesitated — 1  entered;  the  room  was  de- 
serted. There  stood  a  large  broad-bottomed  elbow- 
chair  at  a  table,  on  which  was  an  empty  tumbler, 
and  a  *^  Times**  newspaper,  and  the  room  smelt 
powerfully  of  Stilton  cheese. 

The  mysterious  stningcr  had  evidently  but  just 
retired.  I  turned  off,  sorely  disappointed,  to  my 
room,  which  had  been  changed  to  the  front  of  the 
house.  As  I  went  along  the  corridor,  I  saw  a  large 
pair  of  boots,  with  dirty,  waxed  tops,  standing  at 
the  door  of  a  bedchamber.  They  doubtless  belong- 
ed to  the  unknown  ;  but  it  would  not  do  to  disturb 
so  redoubtable  a  personage  in  his  den ;  he  might 
discharge  a  pistol,  or  something  worse,  at  my  head. 
I  went  to  bed,  therefore,  and  lay  awake  half  the 
night  in  a  terrible  nervous  state ;  and  even  when  I 
fell  asleep,  I  was  still  haimted  in  my  dreams  hy  the 
idea  of  the  Stout  Gentleman  and  his  wax-topped 
boots. 

I  slept  rather  late  the  next  morning,  and  was 
awakened  by  some  stir  and  bustle  in  the  house, 
which  I  could  not  at  first  comprehend  ;  until,  get- 
ting more  awake,  I  found  there  was  a  mail-coach 
starting  from  the  door.  Suddenly  there  was  a  cry 
from  below,  '*The  gentleman  has  forgot  his  um- 
brella !  Look  for  the  gentleman*s  umbrella  in  No. 
18 !  **  I  heard  an  immediate  scampering  of  a  cham- 
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bennud  along  the  punge,  and  >  shrill  replj  u  sha 
nui,  "  H«re  it  ial  Here's  the  gcDtleman'i  um- 
brella!" 

The  mjslerioiu  stranger  then  waa  od  the  point 
of  seitiDg  off  This  wai  the  onlj  chaace  I  ehould 
ever  have  of  knowing  bim.  I  sprang  out  of  bed, 
scrambled  to  the  windov,  nutcbed  aside  the  our- 
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tains,  and  Jim  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  rear  of  a 
person  getting  in  st  the  coacb-door.  The  sLtrls  of 
>  brown  coat  parted  behind,  and  gave  mo  a  full 
Tiew  of  tbo  broad  disk  of  a  pair  of  dnb  breeches. 
The  door  closed — "all  rightl"  was  the  word^the 
coacb  whirled  off: — and  that  was  all  1  ever  saw  of 
the  Siout  Gentleman! 
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And  an  old  UUtiea  thst  nulnulcci 

Like  ui  old  CO 


TaiBt  is  DO  species  of  humor  in  which  (he  Eng- 
lish more«icel  Ihao  that  which  consists  in  carii^s- 
taring  and  giving  ludicrous  appellations,  or  nick- 
names. In  this  way  they  have  whimsically  di^sig- 
nated,  not  merely  individuals,  but  nations  ;  and.  in 
their  fondness  foe  pushing  a  joke,  they  have  not 
■pared  even  themselves.  One  would  think  that,  in 
pertooifying  itself,  a  nation  would  be  apt  to  picture 
something  grand,  heroic,  and  imposing;  but  it  is 
characterisljc  of  tbe  peculiar  humor  of  the  Englieh, 
■nd  of  (heir  love  for  what  ia  blunt,  comic,  and  fa- 
miliar, tbal  they  have  embodied  their  national  oddi- 
ties in  the  figure  of  a  sturdy,  corpulent  old  fellow, 
with  a  tbree-cornered  bat,  red  waistcoat,  leather 
breeches,  and  stout  oakeo  cudgel.  Thus  tbej  have 
t4ken  a  nngular  delight  in  exhibiting  ihrir  moat 
private  foibles  in  a  laughable  point  of  view;  and 
have  been  so  successful  in  their  delinealions,  (hat 
there  is  scarcely  a  being  in  actual  eiistcnco  more 
abaohitetT  present  to  the  public  mind  than  that  ec- 
centric peiMoage,  John  BulL 


Old  Eoho. 

Perhaps  the  continual  contemplation  of  the  char- 
acter thus  drawn  of  tbem  has  contributed  to  Bx  it 
upon  the  nation;  anil  thus  to  give  reality  to  what 
at  first  may  have  been  pointed  in  a  great  measure 
from  tbe  imagination.  Hen  arc  apt  to  acquire  pe- 
culiarities that  sre  continually  ascribed  to  them. 
The  common  orders  of  English  seem  wonderfully 
captivated  with  the  beau  ideai  nhich  ihey  have 
formed  of  John  Bull,  and  endeavor  to  act  up  to  the 
broad  caricature  that  is  perpeluallj  before  their 
eyes.  Unluckily,  they  sometimes  make  their 
bosAled  Bull-ism  an  apology  for  their  prejudice  or 
grossness;  end  this  I  have  especially  noticed 
among  tho^c  truly  homebred  and  genuine  eons  of 
the  noil  nlio  have  never  migrated  hevond  tbe  sound 
of  BoH-betls.  If  one  of  these  should  be  a  Utile 
uncouth  in  speech,  and  apt  to  utter  iSiperlinent 
trutlis,  he  confesses  that  be  is  a  real  John  Bull,and 
always  speaks  his  mind.  If  he  now  and  then  flies 
into  on  unreasonable  burst  of  passion  about  trifles, 
he  observes,  tbat  John  Bull  is  a  cbolerio  old  blade. 
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but  then  his  passion  is  over  in  a  moment,  and  he 
bears  no  malice.  If  he  betrays  a  coarseness  of 
taste,  and  an  insensibility  to  foreign  refinements,  he 
thanks  heaven  for  his  ignorance — ^he  is  a  plain  John 
Bull,  and  has  no  relish  for  frippery  and  nicknacks. 
His  very  proneness  to  be  gulled  by  strangers,  and 
to  pay  extravagantly  for  absurdities,  is  excused  un- 
der the  plea  of  munificence — ^for  John  is  always 
more  generous  than  wise. 

Thus,  under  the  name  of  John  Bull,  he  will  con- 
trive to  argue  every  fault  into  a  merit,  and  will 
frankly  convict  himself  of  being  the  honestest  fel- 
low in  existence. 

However  little,  therefore,  the  character  may 
have  suited  in  the  first  instance,  it  has  gradually 
adapted  itself  to  the  nation,  or  rather  they  have 
adapted  themselves  to  each  other  ;  and  a  stranger 
who  wishes  to  study  English  peculiarities,  may 
gather  much  valuable  information  from  the  innu- 
merable portraits  of  John  Bull,  as  exhibited  in  the 
windows  of  the  caricature-shops.  Still,  however, 
he  is  one  of  those  fertile  humorists,  that  are  con- 
tinually throwing  out  new  portraits,  and  presenting 
different  aspects  from  different  points  of  view ;  and, 
often  as  he  has  been  described,  I  cannot  resist  the 
temptation  to  give  a  slight  sketch  .of  him,  such  as 
he  has  met  my  eye. 

John  Bull,  to  all  appearance,  is  a  plain  down- 
right matter-of-fact  fellow,  with  much  less  of  poetry 
about  him  than  rich  prose.  There  is  little  of  ro- 
mance in  his  nature,  but  a  vast  deal  of  strong  natu- 
ral feeling.  He  excels  in  humor  more  than  in  wit ; 
is  jolly  rather  than  gay ;  melancholy  rather  than 
morose  ;  can  easily  be  moved  to  a  sudden  tear,  or 
surprised  into  a  broad  laugh  ;  but  he  loathes  senti- 
ment, and  has  no  turn  for  light  pleasantry.  He  is 
a  boon  companion,  if  you  allow  him  to  have  his 
humor,  and  to  talk  about  himself;  and  he  will  stand 
by  a  friend  in  a  quarrel,  with  life  and  purse,  how- 
ever soundly  he  may  be  cudgelled. 

In  this  last  respect,  to  tell  the  truth,  he  has  a 
propensity  to  be  somewhat  too  ready.  He  is  a 
busy-minded  personage,  who  thinks  not  merely  for 
himself  and  family,  but  for  all  the  country  round, 
and  is  most  generously  disposed  to  be  every  body's 
champion.  He  is  continually  volunteering  his  ser- 
vices to  settle  his  neighbor's  affairs,  and  takes  it  in 
great  dudgeon  if  they  engage  in  any  matter  of  con- 
sequence without  asking  his  advice ;  though  he  sel- 
dom engages  in  any  friendly  office  of  the  kind 
without  finishing  by  getting  into  a  squabble  with 
all  parties,  and  then  railing  bitterly  at  their  in- 
gratitude. He  unluckily  took  lessons  in  his  youth 
in  the  noble  science  of  defence,  and  having  accom- 
plished himself  in  the  use  of  his  limbs  and  his  wea- 
pons, and  become  a  perfect  master  at  boxing  and 
cudgel-play,  he  has  had  a  troublesome  life  of  it  ever 
since.  He  cannot  hear  of  a  quarrel  between  the 
most  distant  of  his  neighbors,  but  he  begins  incon- 
tinently to  fumble  with  the  head  of  his  cudgel,  and 
consider  whether  his  interest  or  honor  does  not  re- 
quire that  he  should  meddle  in  the  broil.  Indeed 
be  has  extended  his  relations  of  pride  and  policy  so 
completely  over  the  whole  country,  that  no  event 
can  take  place  without  infringing  some  of  his  finely- 
spun  rights  and  dignities.  Couched  in  his  little  do- 
main, with  these  filaments  stretching  forth  in  every 
direction,  he  is  like  some  choleric,  bottle-bellied  old 
spider,  who  has  woven  his  web  over  a  whole  cham- 
ber, so  that  a  fly  cannot  buzz,  nor  a  breeze  blow, 


without  startling  his  repose,  and  causmg  him  to 
sally  forth  wrathfully  from  his  den. 

Though  really  a  good-hearted,  good-tempered  old 
fellow  at  bottom,  yet  he  is  singularly  fond  of  being  in 
the  midst  of  contention.  It  is  one  of  his  peculiarities, 
however,  that  he  only  relishes  the  beginning  of  an 
afifray ;  he  always  goes  into  a  fight  with  alacrity, 
but  comes  out  of  it  grumbling  even  when  victo- 
rious ;  and  though  no  one  fights  with  more  obstina- 
cy to  carry  a  contested  point,  yet,  when  the  battle 
is  over,  and  he  comes  to  the  reconciliation,  he  is  so 
much  taken  up  with  the  mere  shaking  of  hands,  that 
he  is  apt  to  let  his  antagonist  pocket  all  that  they  have 
been  quarrelling  about.  It  is  not,  therefore,  fights 
ing  that  he  ought  so  much  to  be  on  his  guard 
against,  as  making  friends.  It  is  difficult  to  cudgel 
him  out  of  a  farthing ;  but  put  him  in  a  good  hu- 
mor, and  you  may  bargain  him  out  of  all  the  money 
in  his  pocket.  He  is  like  a  stout  ship,  which  will 
weather  the  roughest  storm  uninjured,  but  roll  its 
masts  overboard  in  the  succeeding  calm. 

He  is  a  little  fond  of  playing  the  magnifico 
abroad ;  of  pulling  out  a  long  purse ;  flinging  his 
money  bravely  about  at  boxing  matches,  horse 
races,  cock  fights,  and  carrying  a  high  head  among 
"  gentlemen  of  the  fancy  ; ''  but  immediately  after 
one  of  these  fits  of  extravagance,  he  will  be  taken 
with  violent  qualms  of  economy ;  stop  short  at  the 
most  trivial  expenditure ;  talk  desperately  of  being 
ruined  and  brought  upon  the  parish ;  and,  in  such 
moods,  will  not  pay  the  smallest  tradesman's  bill, 
without  violent  altercation.  He  is  in  fact  the  most 
punctual  and  discontented  paymaster  in  the  worid ; 
drawing  his  coin  out  of  his  breeches  pocket  with 
infinite  reluctance;  paying  to  the  uttermost  &r- 
thing,  but  accompanying  every  guinea  with  a 
growl. 

With  all  his  talk  of  economy,  however,  he  is  a 
bountiful  provider,  and  a  hospitable  housekeeper. 
His  economy  is  of  a  whimsical  kind,  its  chief  object 
being  to  devise  how  he  may  afford  to  be  extrava- 
gant ;  for  he  will  begrudge  himself  a  beef-steak  and 
pint  of  port  one  day,  that  he  may  roast  an  ox  whole, 
broach  a  hogshead  of  ale,  and  treat  all  his  neigh- 
bors on  the  next. 

His  domestic  establishment  is  enormously  ex- 
pensive ;  not  so  much  from  any  great  outward  pa- 
rade, as  from  the  great  consumption  of  solid  beef 
and  pudding ;  the  vast  number  of  followers  he  feedl 
and  clothes;  and  his  singular  disposition  to  pay 
hugely  for  small  services.  He  is  a  most  kind  and 
indulgent  master,  and,  provided  his  servants  humor 
his  peculiarities,  flatter  his  vanity  a  little  now  and 
then,  and  do  not  peculate  grossly  on  him  before  his 
face,  they  may  manage  him  to  perfection.  Every 
thing  that  lives  on  him  seems  to  thrive  and  grow 
fat.  His  house-servants  are  well  paid,  and  pam- 
pered, and  have  little  to  do.  His  horses  are  sleek 
and  lazy,  and  prance  slowly  before  his  state  car- 
riage ;  and  his  house-dogs  sleep  quietly  about  the 
door,  and  will  hardly  bark  at  a  house-breaker. 

His  family  mansion  is  an  old  castellated  manor- 
house,  gray  with  age,  and  of  a  most  venerable, 
though  weather-beaten  appearance.  It  has  been 
built  upon  no  regular  plan,  but  is  a  vast  accumula- 
tion of  parts,  erected  in  various  tastes  and  age& 
The  centre  bears  evident  traces  of  Saxon  architec- 
ture, and  is  as  solid  as  ponderous  stone  and  old 
English  oak  can  make  it.  Like  all  the  relics  of 
that  style,  it  is  fuU  of  obscure  passages,  intricate 
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imzea,  and  dusky  chambers;  and  though  these 
have  been  partially  lighted  up  in  modem  days,  yet 
there  are  many  places  where  you  must  still  grope 
in  the  dark.  Additions  have  been  made  to  the 
original  edifice  from  time  to  time,  and  great  altera- 
tions have  taken  place;  towers  and  battlements 
have  been  erected  during  wars  and  tumults :  wings 
built  in  time  of  peace ;  and  outhouses,  lodges,  and 
offices,  run  up  according  to  the  whim  or  conve- 
nience of  different  generations,  until  it  has  become 
one  of  the  most  spacious,  rambling  tenements 
imaginable.  An  entire  wing  is  taken  up  with  the 
family  chapel,  a  reverend  pile,  that  must  have  been 
exceedingly  sumptuous,  and,  indeed,  in  spite  of 
having  been  altered  and  simpliiicd  at  various  pe- 
riods, has  still  a  look  of  solemn  religious  pomp.  Its 
walls  within  are  storied  with  the  monuments  of 
John*s  ancestors;  and  it  is  snugly  fitted  up  with 
■oft  cushions  and  well-lined  chairs,  where  such  of 
his  family  as  are  inclined  to  church  services,  may 
doze  comfortably  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties. 

To  keep  up  this  chapel  has  cost  John  much 
money ;  but  he  is  stanch  in  his  religion,  and  piqued 
in  his  zeal,  from  the  circumstance  that  many  dis- 
senting chapels  have  been  erected  in  his  vicinity, 
and  several  of  his  neighbors,  with  whom  he  has  had 
quarrels,  are  strong  papists. 

To  do  the  duties  of  the  chapel  he  maintains,  at  a 
large  expense,  a  pious  and  portly  family  chaplain. 
He  is  a  most  learned  and  decorous  personage,  and 
a  truly  well-bred  Christian,  who  always  backs  the 
old  gentleman  in  his  opinions,  winks  discreetly  at 
his  little  peccadilloes,  rebukes  the  children  when  re- 
fractory, and  is  of  great  use  in  exhorting  the 
tenants  to  read  their  Bibles,  say  their  prayers,  and, 
above  all,  to  pay  their  rents  punctually,  and  with- 
out grumbling. 

The  family  apartments  are  in  a  very  antiquated 
taste,  somewhat  heavy,  and  often  inconvenient,  but 
full  of  the  solemn  magnificence  of  former  times ; 
fitted  up  with  rich,  though  faded  tapestry,  unwieldy 
furniture,  and  loads  of  massy,  gorgeous  old  plate. 
The  vast  fireplaces,  ample  kitchens,  extensive  cel- 
lars, and  sumptuous  banqueting  halls,  all  speak  of 
the  roaring  hospitality  of  days  of  yore,  of  which  the 
modem  festivity  at  the  manor-house  is  but  a 
riiadow.  There  are,  however,  complete  suites  of 
rooms  apparently  deserted  and  time-worn ;  and 
towers  and  turrets  that  are  tottering  to  decay  ;  so 
that  in  high  winds  there  is  danger  of  their  tumbling 
about  the  ears  of  the  household. 

John  has  frequently  been  advised  to  have  the 
old  edifice  thoroughly  overhauled;  and  to  have 
some  of  the  useless  parts  pulled  down,  and  the 
others  strengthened  with  their  materials ;  but  the 
old  gentleman  always  grows  testy  on  this  subject. 
He  swears  the  house  is  an  excellent  house — that  it 
is  tight  and  weather-proof,  and  not  to  be  shaken  by 
tempests — that  it  has  stood  for  several  hundred 
yearn,  and,  therefore,  is  not  likely  to  tumble  down 
now — that  as  to  its  being  inconvenient,  his  family 
is  accustomed  to  the  inconveniences,  and  would  not 
be  comfortable  without  them — ^that  as  to  its  un- 
wieldy size  and  irregular  construction,  these  result 
from  its  being  the  growth  of  centuries,  and  being 
improved  by  the  wisdom  of  every  generation — that 
an  old  family,  like  his,  requires  a  large  house  to 
dwell  in  ;  new,  upstart  families  may  live  in  modem 
cottages  and  snug  boxes ;  but  an  old  English  family 
should  inhabit  an  old  English  manor-house.  If 
you  point  out  any  part  of  the  building  as  superflu- 


ous, he  insists  that  it  is  material  to  the  strength  or 
decoration  of  the  rest,  and  the  harmony  of  the 
whole  ;  and  swears  that  the  parts  are  so  built  into 
each  other,  that  if  you  pull  down  one,  you  run  the 
risk  of  having  the  whole  about  your  ears. 

The  secret  of  the  matter  is,  that  John  has  a 
great  disposition  to  protect  and  patronize.  He 
thinks  it  indispensable  to  the  dignity  of  an  ancient 
and  honorable  family,  to  be  bounteous  in  its  ap- 
pointments, and  to  be  eaten  up  by  dependants ;  and 
so,  partly  from  pride,  and  partly  from  kind-heart- 
edness, be  makes  it  a  rule  always  to  give  shelter 
and  maintenance  to  his  superannuated  servants. 

The  consequence  is,  that,  like  many  other  vene- 
rable family  establishments,  his  manor  is  incum- 
bered by  old  retainers  whom  he  cannot  turn  off, 
and  an  old  style  which  he  cannot  lay  down.  His 
mansion  is  like  a  great  hospital  of  invalids,  and, 
with  all  its  magnitude,  is  not  a  whit  too  large  for 
its  inhabitants.  Not  a  nook  or  corner  but  is  of  use 
in  housing  sotne  useless  personage.  Groups  of 
veteran  beef-eaters,  gouty  pensioners,  and  retired 
heroes  of  the  buttery  and  the  larder,  are  seen  loll- 
ing about  its  walls,  crawling  over  its  lawns,  dozing 
under  its  trees,  or  sunning  themselves  upon  the 
benches  at  its  doors.  Every  office  and  outhouse  is 
garrisoned  by  these  supernumeraries  and  their 
families  ;  for  they  are  amazingly  prolific,  and  when 
they  die  off,  ore  sure  to  leave  John  a  legacy  of 
hungry  mouths  to  be  provided  for.  A  mattock 
cannot  be  stmck  against  the  most  mouldering  tum- 
ble-down tower,  but  out  pops,  from  some  cranny  or 
loop-hole,  the  gray  pate  of  some  superannuated 
hanger-on,  who  has  lived  at  John^s  expense  all  his 
life,  and  makes  the  most  grievous  outcry  at  their 
pulling  down  the  roof  from  over  the  head  of  a 
worn-out  servant  of  the  family.  This  is  an  appeal 
that  John^s  honest  heart  never  can  withstand ;  so 
that  a  man,  who  has  faithfully  eaten  his  beef  and 
pudding  all  his  life,  is  sure  to  be  rewarded  with  a 
pipe  and  tankard  in  his  old  days. 

A  great  part  of  his  park,  also,  is  turned  into 
paddocks,  where  his  broken-down  chargers  are 
turned  loose  to  graze  undisturbed  for  the  remainder 
of  their  existence — a  worthy  example  of  grateful 
recollection,  which,  if  some  of  his  neighbors  were 
to  imitate,  would  not  be  to  their  discredit.  Indeed, 
it  is  one  of  his  great  pleasures  to  point  out  these 
old  steeds  to  his  visitors,  to  dwell  on  their  good 
qualities,  extol  their  past  services,  and  boast,  with 
some  little  vain-glory,  of  the  perilous  adventures 
and  hardy  exploits  through  which  they  have  car- 
ried him. 

He  is  given,  however,  to  indulge  his  veneration 
for  family  usages,  and  family  incumbrances,  to  a 
whimsical  extent.  His  manor  is  infc».««I  by  ^^^ 
of  gipsies  ;  yet  he  will  not  suffer  them  to  be  driven 
off,  because  they  have  infested  the  place  time  out 
of  mind,  and  been  regular  poachers  upon  every 
generation  of  the  family.  He  will  scarcely  permit 
a  dry  branch  to  be  lopped  from  the  great  trees  that 
surround  the  house,  leat  it  should  molest  the  rooks 
that  have  bred  there  for  centuries.  Owls  have  ta- 
ken possession  of  the  dove-cote ;  but  they  are 
hereditary  owls,  and  must  not  be  disturbed. 
Swallows  have  nearly  choked  up  every  chimney 
with  their*  nests ;  martins  build  in  every  frieze  and 
cornice ;  crows  flutter  about  the  towers,  and  perch 
on  every  weather-cock ;  and  old  gray-headed  rats 
may  be  seen  in  every  quarter  of  the  house,  running 
in  and  out  of  their  holes  undauntedly  in  broad  day- 
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light.  In  short,  John  has  suph  a  reverence  for 
every  thing  that  has  been  long  in  the  family,  that 
he  will  not  hear  even  of  abuses  being  reformed,  be- 
cause they  are  good  old  family  abuses. 

All  these  whims  and  habits  have  concurred  wo- 
fuUy  to  drain  the  old  gentleman's  purse ;  and  as  he 
prides  himself  on  punctuality  in  money  matters,  and 
wishes  to  maintain  his  credit  in  the  neighborhood, 
they  have  caused  him  great  perplexity  in  meeting 
his  engagements.     This,  too,  has  been  increased  by 
the  altercations  and  heart-burnings  which  are  con- 
tinually taking  place  in  his  family.     His  children 
have  been  brought  up  to  different  callings,  and  are 
of  different  ways  of  thinking;  and  as  they  have 
always  been  allowed  to  speak  their  minds  freely, 
they  do   not   fail  to  exercise   the   privilege  most 
clamorously  in  the  present  posture  of  his  affairs. 
Some  stand  up  for  the  honor  of  the  race,  and  are 
clear  that  the  old  establishment  should  be  kept  up, 
in  all  its  state,  whatever  may  be  thd  cost ;  others, 
who  are  more  prudent  and  considerate,  entreat  the 
old  gentleman  to  retrench  his  expenses,  and  to  put 
his  whole  system  of  housekeeping  on  a  more  mode- 
rate footing.     He  has,  indeed,  at  times,  seemed  in- 
clined to  listen  to  their  opinions,  but  their  whole- 
some advice  has  been  completely  defeated  by  the 
obstreperous  conduct  of  ene  of  his  sons.     This  is  a 
noisy  rattle-pated  fellow,  of  rather  low  habits,  who 
neglects  his  business  to  frequent  ale-houses — is  the 
orator   of  village   clubs,   and   a    complete    oracle 
among  the   poorest  of  his   father's  tenants.     No 
sooner  does  he  hear  any  of  his  brothers  mention 
reform  or  retrenchment,  than  up  he  jumps,  takes 
the  words  out  of  their  mouths,  and  roars  out  for  an 
overturn.    When  his  tongue  is  once  going,  nothing 
can  stop  it.     He  rants  about  the   room;  hectors 
the  old  man  about  his  spendthrift  practices ;  ridi- 
cules his  tastes  and  pursuits ;  insists  that  he  shall 
turn  the  old  servants  out  of  doors ;  give  the  bro- 
ken-down horses  to  the  hounds ;  send  the  fat  chap- 
lain packing,  and  take  a  field-preacher  in  his  place 
— nay,    that   the   whole   family   mansion  shall   be 
levelled  with  the  ground,  and  a  plain  one  of  brick 
and  mortar  built  in  its  place.     He  rails  at  every 
social  entertainment  and  family  festivity,  and  skulks ' 
away  growling  to  the  ale-hou.^e  w.ienever  an  equip- 
age  drives  up  to  the   door.     Though   constantly 
complaining  of  the  emptiness  of  his  purse,  yet  he 
scruples  not  to  spend  all  his  pocket-money  in  these 
tavern  convocations,  and  even  runs  up  scores  for 
the  liquor  over  which  he  preaches  about  his  father's 
extravagance. 

It  may  readily  be  imagined  how  little  such 
thwarting  agrees  with  the  old  cavalier's  fiery  tem- 
perament. He  has  become  so  irritable,  from  re- 
n^atcd  «'*ocr:ng3,  that  the  mere  mention  of  re- 
trenchment or  reform  is  a  signal  for  a  brawl 
between  him  and  the  tavern  oracle.  As  the  latter 
is  too  sturdy  and  refractory  for  paternal  discipline, 
having  grown  out  of  all  fear  of  the  cudgel,  they 
have  frequent  scenes  of  wordy  warfare,  which  at 
times  run  so  high,  that  John  is  fain  to  call  in  the 
aid  of  his  son  Tom,  an  officer  who  has  served, 
abroad,  but  is  at  present  living  at  home,  on  half- 
pay.  Tills  last  is  sure  to  stand  by  the  old  gentle- 
man, right  or  wrong ;  likes  nothing  so  much  as  a 
racketing,  roystering  life ;  and  is  ready  at  a  wink 
or  nod,  to  out  sabre,  and  flourish  it  over  the  ora- 
tor's h(>ad,  if  he  dares  to  array  himself  against  pa- 
ternal authority. 

These  family  dissensions,   as  usual,    have    got 


abroad,  and  are  rare  food  for  scandal  in  John*3 
neighborhood.  People  begin  to  look  wise,  and 
shake  their  heads,  whenever  his  affairs  are  men- 
tioned. They  all  *'hope  that  matters  are  not  so 
bad  with  him  as  represented;  but  when  a  man's 
own  children  begin  to  rail  at  his  extravagance, 
things  must  be  badly  managed.  They  understand 
ho  is  mortgaged  over  head  and  ears,  and  is  con- 
tinually dabbling  with  money  lenders.  He  is  cer- 
tainly an  open-handed  old-gentleman,  but  they  fear 
he  has  lived  too  fast;  indeed,  they  never  knew 
any  good  come  of  this  fondness  for  hunting,  racing, 
revelling  and  prize-fighting.  In  short,  Mr.  Bull's 
estate  is  a  very  fine  one,  and  has  been  in  the  family 
a  long  while ;  but,  for  all  that,  they  have  known 
many  finer  estates  come  to  the  hammer." 

What  is  worst  of  all,  is  the  effect  which  these 
pecuniary  embarrassments  and  domestic  feuds  hav« 
had  on  the  poor  man  himself.  Instead  of  that  jolly 
round  corporation,  and  smug  rosy-face,  which  he 
used  to  present,  he  has  of  late  become  as  shrivelled 
and  shrunk  as  a  frost-bitten  apple.  His  scarlet  gold- 
laced  waistcoat,  which  bellied  out  so  bravely  in 
those  prosperous  days  when  he  sailed  before  the 
wind,  now  hangs  loosely  about  him  like  a  mainsail 
in  a  calm.  His  leather  breeches  are  all  in  folds  and 
wrinkles,  and  appmrently  have  much  ado  to  hold  up 
the  boots  that  yawn  on  both  sides  of  hia  once 
sturdy  legs. 

Instead  of  strutting  about  as  formerly,  with  his 
three-cornered  hat  on  one  side ;  flourishing  bis  cud- 
gel, and  bringing  it  down  every  moment  with  a 
hearty  thump  upon  the  ground ;  looking  every  one 
sturdily  in  the  face,  and  trolling  out  a  stave  of  a 
catch  or  a  drinking  song ;  he  now  goes  about  whis- 
tling thoughtfully  to  himself,  with  his  head  drooping 
down,  his  cudgel  tucked  under  his  arm,  and  his 
hands  thrust  to  the  bottom  of  his  breeches  pockets, 
which  are  evidently  empty. 

Such  is  the  plight  of  honest  John  Bull  at  preatttt ; 
yet  for  all  this  the  old  fellow's  spirit  is  as  tall  and  •• 
gallant  as  ever.  If  you  drop  the  least  expresdon  of 
sympathy  or  concern,  he  takes  fire  in  an  instant; 
swears  that  he  is  the  richest  and  stoutest  fellow  in 
the  country ;  talks  of  laying  out  largo  sams  to  adom 
his  house  or  buy  another  estate ;  and  with  a  vaUant 
swagger  and  grasping  of  his  cudgel,  longs  exceed- 
ingly to  have  another  bout  at  quarterstaff. 

Though  there  may  be  something  rather  whimsiesl 
in  all  this,  yet  I  confess  I  cannot  look  upon  John's 
situation  without  strong  feelings  of  interest.  With 
all  his  odd  humors  and  obstinate  prejudices,  ho  is  a 
sterling-hearted  old  blade.  He  may  not  be  so  wonr 
derfiilly  fine  a  fellow  as  he  thinks  himself,  but  he  is 
at  least  twice  as  good  as  his  neighbors  represent 
him.  His  virtues  arc  all  his  own ;  all  pUin,  home- 
bred, and  unaffected.  His  very  faults  smack  of  the 
raciness  of  his  good  (qualities.  His  extravagance 
savors  of  his  generosity ;  his  quarrelsomeness  of  his 
courage ;  his  credulity  of  his  open  faith ;  his  vanity 
of  his  pride ;  and  his  bluntness  of  his  sincerity. 
They  are  all  the  redundancies  of  a  rich  and  liberal 
character.  He  is  like  his  own  oak,  rough  without, 
but  sound  and  solid  within;  whose  bark  abounds 
with  excrescences  in  proportion  to  the  growth  and 
grandeur  of  the  timber ;  and  whose  branches  make 
a  fearful  groaning  and  murmuring  in  the  least  storm, 
from  their  very  magnitude  and  luxuriance.  There 
is  something,  too,  in  the  appearance  of  his  old 
family  mansion  that  is  extremely  poetical  and  pic- 
turesque ;  and,  as  long  as  it  can  be  rendered  com- 
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fortablj  tubiCable,  I  sbould  nlmoaC  tremble  to  see  it  |  mind  ibout  other  people's  aflWIn ;  thst  he  tna;  rive 
meddled  with,  during  the  prewut  contltct  of  lutes  ;  up  the  fruitless  Kitempt  to  promote  the  good  of  hia 
and  opinioiu.    Some  of  his  advisera  are  no  doubt    neighbors,  and  the  peace   and   hnppineiw  of  the 


good  architects,  that  micht  be  of 
Duui;,  I  fear,  are  mere  Icvcllere,  who,  wbea  the;  had 
onoe  got  to  worlc  with  their  mattocks  on  lliis 
venerable  edifice,  would  never  stop  until  ihey  had 
brought  it  to  the  ground,  and  perhaps  buried  ihum- 
•elves  among  the  ruins.  All  that  1  wish  Is,  (hat 
John's  present  troubles  may 


world,  by  dint  of  the  cudgel;  that  h 
quietly  at  home ;  gradually  get  his  bouw  into  re- 
pur;  cultivate  his  rich  estate  according  to  his 
faocy;  husband  hia  income — if  he  thinks  proper; 
bring  his  unruly  children  into  order—if  lie  can; 
renew  the  jovial  scenes  of  ancient  prosptrity ;  and 
long  enjoy,  on  his  paternal  lands,  a  green,  an  hon- 


dence  in  future.     That  he  may  cease  to  diatre^  his  |  orable,  and  a  merry  old  age. 


JUNOFRAU  SPAIOEB'S  APOSTROPHE  TO  HER  CAT. 


■glnei  the  dsnglilFr  of  U 


■  bTDten  to  plecfL    The  writer,  prfsuRii 
u  breaking  forth  In  tbo  AjllowlDg  lament 


■a  the  liutrument.  wbkb.  MliBH  to 
bat  tbe  cat  »as  killed  b;  Iba  Ul, 


WaaT  whiaker'd  ghost,  at  this  m 

loTilea  my  steps,  and  points  to  yonder 

'TIS  Puss,  my  darling  Puss;  all  bleeding!  pale! 

Gash'd  are  her  ears,  and  svotch'd  her  lengthy  tail. 

Oh,  tell  thy  tale,  and  I  will  lend  an  ear — 

Then  sweep  to  my  revenge,  GrimalliiD,  dear. 

Ofa  say,  did  boys,  or  other  cruel  hounds. 


moonlight  hour.    Was  it  for  this  he  gave  such  strict  command, 
'     -  -     "  To  clean  the  glasses  with  a  careful  hand, 

And  then  to  search  the  tube  with  nicest  care, 
To  see  nor  cat,  nor  kit,  were  nestling  there? 
Lesl,  like  old  Sidrophel,  star-gazing  wight, 
Who  wisely  made  a  comet  ofa  kite, 

,  perhaps,  'iwixt  Mercury  and  Mors, 


thy  death,  and  give,  those  ghastly  wounds?    Had  help'd  to  swell  the  cat-ologue  of  stars. 

0!  say  what  led  thee  to  that  giddy  .height, 
Thou  queen  of  eats!  that  wilchingtimc  of  night  f 
Was  it  cal-opCrii'S  fired  thy  feline  heart  f 
And  didst  thou  dare  to  act  the  sage's  part  f 
And  peeping  at  the  moon,  white  strelch'd  at  ease. 
Discover,  with  delight,  'twas  alt  green  cheese  f 
Or  did'st  thoa  wish  to  take  a  near  survey 
or  that  delicious  stream,  the  milky.way? 
And  while  the  dog-atar  io  the  welkin  raves. 
To  take  a  leap,  and  lap  its  eream-clad  waves? 

Ah  me !  what  terrors  through  thy  frame  were  spread, 

When  Luna's  rays  refracted  on  thy  head. 

And  Rll'd  thy  gooseberry  eyes  with  beams  so  thick. 

No  wonder  thou  bccam'at  a  lunatic; 

Lost  all  reflection  :  scarce  rclain'd  a  hope. 

Immured  in  a  reflecting  telescope. 

The  concave  mirror  first  thy  fury  bore. 

The  eoDvci  lens  but  veied  ibee  the  more: 

Then  all  thy  rage  was  to  a  focus  brought ; 

To  tilt  the  tube  was  now  thy  only  thought 

Fleunce — bounce : — it  tumbles  from  the  turret  wall, 
Breaking  itself,  but  breaking  not  thy  fall! 
Oh  direful  fall !— But  why  indulge  ibis  wof 
Ton  cat-araots  of  tears  avail  thee  now? 
No ;  than  art  bound  to  Hecate's  wizard  shore. 
Where  Whittinglon's  famed  cat  has  gone  before ; 
And  to  appease  thy  ghost  my  task  shall  be. 
To  consecrate  a  cat-acomb  to  thee. 

Embalm'd,  dear  shade,  with  true  Egyptian  care. 
Across  the  Atlantic  wave  thy  corpse  III  bear. 
And  where  old  Calsklll  props  the  western  sky, 
The  fur-clad  relics  of  my  cat  shall  lie. 


Oh,  ten  me,  Pusa,  'tis  what  I  dread  the  most. 
Did  tone  Killieany  cat  make  thee  a  ghost? 
Can's!  tfaou  not  speak  ?   Ab  then  I'll  seek  the  cause ; 
Whaticelhere?  the  bloody  prints  of  paws; 
And  oh,  chaste  starat  what  broken  limbs  appear. 
Here  lie  thy  legs;  the  Telescope's  lie  here. 
The  Telescope  o'ertumed  ; — too  plain  I  see 
The  caoae,  the  cause  of  thy  cat-aslrophe. 

Was  it  for  this,  my  sire  on  topmost  tower, 
Gaied  at  the  Mara  till  midnight's  dewy  hour, 
Oatwatch'd  the  Bear,  and  saw  Orion  rise, 
WhOe  Heqwr  lent  her  Ught  to  other  bUm? 
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There  shall  thy  favorite  hetbi  and  pUnu  b«  round,  ' 
The  cBt-miDt  there  ehall  abed  itB  sweels  around ; 
The  wvory  mushroom  from  tlie  sod  shall  start. 
And  to  Ihc  breeze  its  cateup  svtcela  impart. 
While  the  tall  rat-toil,  on  tlie  reedy  short, 
Shall  hang  his  h«ad,  and  thy  uid  fate  deplore. 


One  w»rbler  of  the  groTO  will  ne'er  forget 

To  pay  to  ihee  his  grsteful,  tuneful  debt ; 

The  i^t-bird,  perch'd  on  the  t-atalpa  tree, 

Shall  Bquall  that  note  he  learnt,  poor  puss,  from  tbea. 

While  fiom  the  mount,  the  ratley,  and  [be  plaiik. 

The  weeping  pole-cat  ahsJJ  repeat  the  atrain. 
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a  MiTcaiLL.     1822. 


This  nsaoviadon  owes  its  origin  to  our  ' 
rahie  and  festive  ancestry.  The  cnbbugc  I 
emblem,  and  a  );ood  symbol  it  ia.  The  uourbons 
displayed  (heir  exalted  lily,  and  the  Bonapiirlea 
their  bumble  violet.  The  pine  tree  gave  character 
to  the  money  coined  before  the  revolution,  in 
Uaasachuflctls,  and  the  white  rose  and  red  rose 
distinguished  the  parties  of  York  and  Lanensler  aa 
they  formerly  existed  in  England.  The  Stotoli  are 
proud  of  their  thistle,  the  Irish  of  (heir  shamrocks, 
and  the  Welch  of  their  leeks.  The  virtues  of  the 
eabbage  surpass  all  thcae,  and  ore  worthy  of  the 
highest  eulogium.  The  plant  belongs  to  the  na- 
tural family  of  anlidcorbuticu.  It  is  capable  of 
purifying  (he  blood,  and  of  rectifying  the  humors. 
Whether  eaten  raw,  or  boiled,  or  after  preparation 
in  our  excellent  way  of  Sour  Xrout,  the  article  is 
worthy  of  psrliuular  commendation.  The  ebcrris- 
aack  celebrated  by  Falslan'  i?,  notwithstanding  its 
extraordinary  virtues,  far  inferior  to  Krout.  1  rc- 
eommcnd  to  ull  tcuriiy  fttloat,  wherever  they  may 
be.  a  course  of  (his  sovereign  remedy  to  make  them 
Round  and  whole.  Great  exertions  arc  made  by 
gardeners  and  fanners  to  cultivate  the  precious 
Tegctable  in  large  quantity  and  of  good  quality. 


I  Their  industry  is  stimulated  by  the  premium  (rf 
patriotiu  societies.  They  do  well  in  granting  sach 
premiums.  Its  nutritious  and  snculont  leaves  id- 
creases  the  cow's  measure  of  milk,  which  when 
mingled  with  egpi,  gives  us  custards ;  with  isingloiw 
regales  us  with  blane'niangc ;  and  when  converted 
into  butler,  niinistera  to  our  tasle  and  luxury  in  an 
hundred  woy«.  Best  member  in  the  family  of 
Brcwica  I  salubrious  is  the  employment  and  aweet 
the  reward  of  rearing  Ihee,  of  lending  tbce,  and 
preparing  Ihee  tor  the  moulh  and  Ihe  stomaeht 
Horul,  and  sober,  and  induHlrioas  are  the  person! 
who  are  devoted  to  thee  I  Thou  impsrtest  strength 
to  the  muscles,  scnsihility  to  the  nerves,  and  in- 
tegrity to  the  brain.  Tlie  social  principle  is  safe  in 
thy  keeping.  Thy  conalitntion  is  such  that  ardent 
and  inloiicating  drink  cannot  be  prepared  from 
thee.  Thou  sustainrst  niihout  exhausting,  and  in- 
vigoratcst  without  depression.    Thy  votaries  hers 

E resent  give  evidence  in  their  looks  and  conduct, 
ow  admirably  tliou  conducest  to  innocent  recrea- 
tion andio  festive  jiy.  Thy  name  has  been  abused, 
as  if  to  atbbage  were  to  pilfer  or  sleol.  I  repd 
with  indignation  this  attempt  to  sully  thj  Euna. 


CAPTAIN  OOPP   AND   HIS  HIBOB. 


CAPTAIN   OOP?   AND  HIS  NIBOB. 

BI  JOBS   BOWAKD   MTNC.      1S24. 

%  fktm  front  t^  Comtb]!  of  C^adca  t^e  Ihamli. 


Corp.  What,  Hut.  mj  little  blonom,  irbst 
cheer  T  what  cheer  f  Keep  close,  my  Utile  heart — 
whj  do  jou  Blir  out  of  port*    Here  be  cruizen 

U*HT.    Who  are  those  people,  uncte,  that  make 

Corr.  Two  hearty  blades — msd  royelereni — oons 
ho*  they  driok.  I  was  obliged  lo  part  company, 
old  cruieor  as  I  am,  or  they  would  goon  have  had 
me  OK  my  beam  enda. 

Hart.     Are  Ibey  aailon,  uncle  ? 

CoPF.  To  be  sure  they  are  :  who  else  would 
ffing  about  money  as  they  do,  and  treat  a  whole 
bar-room?  The  talleet  in  parUcular  la  a  very  devil 
BoUo,  Captain  Copp,  cries  be  every  minute  aaolher 
bottle  to  treat  my  brother  tars. 

MaRT.  By  their  swaggering  about  so,  they  must 
be  very  rich. 

Copp.  Pho,  child,  'titiu't  the  deepest  laden  eh  ps 
that  make  the  most  rolling. 

HiBT.     But  they  spend  their  money  so  freely 

Copp.  A  sure  sign  thai  it's  runnitiK  out  The 
longest  cable  must  come  to  an  end.  Ue  that  pays 
out  faatesL,  will  aooneat  be  brought  up  witb  a  roimd 

Uami.    To  what  ship  do  they  belong? 

Copp.  That's  more  than  1  can  say.  Suppose 
they're  a  coople  of  man-of-war's-men  just  paid  olT 
wfao  ithink  they've  a  Spaoish  mine  in  their  pocket — 
(JuMte/Uughlrr/rtiminlhin).  Ah,thejolIy  tani 
1  *as  jnst  the  same  at  their  age. 

MaBT.    I  should  like  to  have  a  look  at  them, 

Copp.  Avast  there — what,  trust  thee  in  the  way 
of  two  such  rovenf  No,  no,  I  recollect  loo  well 
what  it  was  to  get  od  shore  after  a  long  voyage. 
The  flnt  glimpse  of  a  petticoat — whew  !  up  board- 
ing pikea  and  grappling  ironsl — (Rtcoittcling  him- 
idf.)  Ahem — no,  no,  child,  mustn't  venture  in 
tb«se  latitudes. 

Hakt.  Ah,  my  good  onclc,  you  are  always  so 
oareM  of  me, 

Corr.  And  why  not  f  What  else  have  I  in  the 
whole  world  to  care  for,  or  to  care  for  mef  Tbou 
art  aU  that's  left  to  me  out  of  the  family  fleet— « 
poor  slight  little  innnace.  I've  seen  the  rest,  one 
■fler  another,  go  down ;  it  shall  go  hard  but  I'll 
convoy  thee  ai^  into  port 

HiRT,  I  fear  I  give  you  a  great  deal  of  trouble, 
my  dear  ancle. 

Copp.  Thou'rt  the  very  best  lass  in  the  whole 
kjDgdotn,  and  I  love  thee  an  I  loved  my  poor  bro- 
ther; that's  because  you're  bis  very  image.  To 
be  sure,  you  haven't  fais  joUy  DOse,  and  your  little 
mouth  is  but  a  fool  to  his.  But  then,  there  are  his 
ejes,  and  his  smile,  and  the  good  humored  cut  of 
his  face — (tighiiig)  poor  Philip !  What !  I'm  going 
S4^n,  like  the  other  night — {vipity  hii  ey<"), 
Psbst  let's  change  the  subject,  bcvauae,  d'ye  see, 
•ennbility  and  all  that,  it  does  me  no  good — none — 
•o  let's  talk  of  Mimething  else.  Wlmt  makes  ihee 
Mt  rilent  of  late,  my  girl  t  I've  not  heard  a  song 
Gron  thee  tbeae  three  days ! 

Haai.     It'i  three  days  since  I've  seen  i 


t  you  ring  without  bun? 


Copp     Well,  and  ca 

MiKT,    Without  him  {  can  t  ung  weu. 

Corp.     And  what's  become  of  hinif 

Uart  (piaiilily).  I  can't  tell,  its  very  lireKOTM. 
If  ho  did  not  mean  to  come  again,  he  might  have 
said  so. 

Corp.  Oddsfish,  neglect  thee — neglect  his  duty  I 
— I'll  break  him  on  the  spot.  Thou  shalt  have 
another  master,  my  girl. 

UiHT  {eagtrly).  Oh  no,  on  no  account;  I  dare 
nay  he  is  not  well,  some  accident  bas  happened. 
Besides,  there  is  no  other  teacher  in  town  equal  to 
him.  he  sings  with  such  feeling. 

CoFP.  Ah!  girl,  if  I  had  my  old  messmate.  Jack 
Butlin,  here,  he^d  teach  ihee  to  sing.  He  had  a 
voice — faith  it  would  make  all  the  bottles  dance, 
and  glaaMB  jingle  on  the  table! — Talk  of  feeling! 
Why,  when  Jack  would  sit  of  an  evening  on  the 
capstan  when  on  vulch,  and  sing  about  sucelhearU 
and  wivei',  and  jolly  tars,  and  Inte  lovers'  knots, 
and  the  roaring  seas,  and  all  that ;  Mtiitc  my  lim- 
bers, but  it  was  enough  lo  melt  the  heart  of  a 
grampus.  Poor  Jack,  he  laught  me  the  only  song 
I  ever  know  ;  it's  a  main  good  one  though 

(SiHOS    A    StATI.) 

In  thr  time  nf  lb«  Rnmn, 
As  uI'lA.lmlral  Trump. 
Wilb  hli  briKim  awi'irt  Ilir  cliotnDf  Iha  Chaanal; 

ThoM  Dutch  Hjpii  of 

Mart  (tmKinjf  litr  hand  on  hu  moulh.)  Oh, 
uncle,  uncle,  don't  sing  that  horrible  rough  song. 

Copp.     Rough  *  that's  the  beauty  of  it.    It  rouEes  - 
one  up,  pipes  all  hands  to  quarters  like  a  boal- 
<  Bwun's  call.    Go  in,  Hary,  but  go  la  at  the  other 


THS  TWO  OOKKTB. 


door;  don't  eo  nowtho  bar:  go  up  to  your  own 
room,  in;  dor,  uid  your  DiU8ic-iaut«r  viU  cotne  to 
joa  presently,  never  fear.  [Exit  Uart. 

Voice  WITHIN.  Hollo— house  !  vuterl  Captun 
Oopp!  another  bollle,  my  hearty  Tellow. 

Corp.  There  tbcy  f;o  again  1  I  cui't  stand  it 
any  longer.  1  am  an  old  cruiser,  and  can't  hear  an 
•iig*g«iD]C)it  without  longing  to  be  in  Iho  midst  of 


it.  Avast,  though  {Hopping  ihart),  theM  tads  are 
spending  too  much  money.  Hare  a  care,  friend 
Copp,  don't  sink  the  Bailor  in  the  publican ;  don't 
let  a  free-hearted  tar  ruin  himself  in  thy  hoose — 
no,  DO,  failh.  If  they  want  more  wine  they  ibiU 
have  it ;  but  they  shall  drink  as  messmates,  [iot  ai 
guests.  So  bare  at  you,  boys ;  it's  my  turn  to 
treat  now.  [£±il  Corp. 


TUE    RODBER. 


Two  larf*  bafi  eoDtalnInx  nswipapgn,  wrr*  «Uiliin  frmc 
■baul  am  o'doek,  beliTTVD  Now  Brunswirli  Hiil  Driileoto 
BotUag  rbe  iujnrtd  or  nmovcd  llifrtfniin.    The  letter  inil 

Tni  moon  hangs  lightly  on  yon  weittcm  hill ; 
And  now  it  gives  a  parting  look,  like  one 
Who  sadly  toaves  the  guilty.     You  and  I 
Must  watch,  when  all  Ik  dark,  and  meal  along 
By  these  lone  trees,  and  wait  for  plunder. — Uush  1 
1  bear  the  coming  of  some  luckless  wheel, 
Bearing,  we  know  not  what — perbape  the  wealth, 
Tom  from  the  needy,  to  be  hoarded  up 
By  thoM  who  only  etmnt  it ;  and  pcrham 
The  fpendlhrift'x  io»ies.  or  the  gambler  s  gains, 
The  thtiTing  mervlianl's  rich  remittance*. 
Or  the  small  trifle  some  poor  serving  ^rl 
Scoda  to  her  poorer  parrnlx.     Itut  tome  on — 
Bo  cautious — There — "ti*  done ;  and  no*  away. 
With  hiealb  drawn  in,  and  iioi^'eK'Hii  Mep,  lo  seek 
The  darkness  that  betits  so  dark  a  detil. 
Now  strike  yonr  light.   Vepower:>  that  look  upon  as! 
What  have  we  hen-T    Whips,  .■'enlinels,  tJaieites, 
Herald,  and  I'ost*,  and  t'onriers — Mercuries, 
Reconleni.  Advenisen,  and  liitvlligencvrs — 
Advocate*,  and  Auninui. — Thctx',  what's  (hall 
That'*— a  IVice  I'urreut, 

I  do  vencnie 
ne  man,  who  mils  the  rinuotb  and  silky  «heet 
Vpon  the  well  cut  cvipper.    I  respect 
T&r  worthier  names  of  thow  whoiiyn  bank  bills  i 
Atri  thongh  no  literary  nuin,  I  love' 
To  mul  their  short  and  )ulhy  senleneea, 
Bui  I  bale  iyp<?«  and  printer' — and  ilic  gang 
(If  editor*  aud  scriliMer*.    Hmr  KplnlTk^ 
BMay*.  pon^  panyrapha  and  [woptievifa. 


IhB  bout  behind  the  Southern  hUl  Ceaeh,  feMatimj  momlm 
a,  Tli»  Btrapa  lecuriog  th<  bags  Id  tha  boot  wer»  eut.  iBl 
'  ■»■  olvif »  curried  la  the  front  boot  of  tha  ooaoh,  mujar  the 
\:  r.  Enulae  Pot. 

I  utterly  detest.     And  Ihae  panicnlariy, 
Are  just  the  meanest  and  most  rascally, 
'f^tale  and  unproBtabte"  publicationa 
I  ever  read  in  my  life. 


THE  TWO  WMKTS. 

■T    J,    O.   p.   BUtNJiap.      1S2S, 
nm  WM*  twa  fUU*  at  tW  Um  thli  n*  •ritttra;  a»I  lUr  1h*  rrtw,  Otj  mn.  a  ethw  aisiBa^  alrii 

Tnnt  otHT  itweh  in  Olympuii  aome  notable  oildilics.    An  ehti]neni  (lOd,  though  be  didn't  mt  mncb ; 
fot  ibeir  wild  sini^biiiie*  eallr.1  *«•*  and  tiod-  |  Itut  he  drew  a  iMf  bow.  spoke  Greek,  Latin  a 


Kow  rbteh.  wa*  a  genlu*— hi*  hand  he  n>uU  lura 

1\>Bnv  thing,  even  Ihini;  geniiw  can  learn:  i  Aud  he  •)ri>ie  up  the  <•*(  evrrv  moraing.  Artsi 

Brigttt.  sensible,  gratvlUI,  <Mr,  ■r'l^t''^  ^^^S  ^Vhen  yunng  I'haMM  feceed  oThti  daddy  at  B 

W<&bf«d,«*Ub«lMv«d.-«ee)Miall)anJ.vl  t  IV  <*•;  wtili  A««n  a  A^  and  JWW  driv^ 


AS   ATTSB   DIKHES   XOLOOUB. 
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■tnred  PhixboB  gave  Phaej  the  scat, 

mhiCDB,  change,  way  bill,  and  stage  hi 

•ajittt; 

seie  of  the  tDorniog  he  shook  his  bright    That  their  insDEB  tmma 

km,  north ; 

lunpi  of  the  night  oat,  and  montited  Che    That  the  wheels,  which 


With  a  mort,  like  the  fog  of  the  moniiiig,  deuw)  onl 
For  the  neat,  aa  foung  Phaey  meant  to  get  tb«i« 

Two  hours  before  aonaet. 

He  looks  at  hta  "  timtip," 
And  to  make  the  delaj  of  the  old  line  concern  np, 
Hegave'em  the  reine;  and  from  Ariea  to  Cancer, 
Theetyleof  hie  driTe  on  the  road  Kerned  to  anawer; 
But  at  Leo,  the  earn  of  Che  near  wheel  hone  pricked, 
And  at  Virgo  the  heels  of  the  off  leader  kicked ; 
Over  Libra  the  whiffle-tree  broke  in  the  middle. 
And  the  traces  snapped  sbon,  Uke  the  Miinn  of  • 

fiddle. 
One  wheel  struck  near  Scorpio,  who  gave  it  a  roll. 
And  set  It  to  buzz.,  like  a  top,  round  the  pole ; 
While  the  other  whizzed  back,  with  iu  Unchi^  and 

hub. 
Or,  more  learnedly  speaking,  its  nucleus  or  nub ; 
And,  whether  in  earnest,  or  whether  Id  fnti, 
He  carried  away  a  few  locks  of  the  Bun. 

The  state  of  poor  Phaeton's  coach  was  a  blue  one. 
And  Ju]rieer  ordered  Apollo  a  new  one; 
But  our  driver  felt  rather  too  proud  to  say  "  Wo  I" 
Letting  hones,  and  harness,  and  every  thing  go 
At  their  terrified  pleasare  abroad;  and  Che  muse 
Says,  thej  cut  to  tliis  day  just  what  capers  they 

That  llie  eyes  of  the  cbaigets  as  meteors  ihine 
forth; 

I  along  in  the  Ughti  of  the 


B  misung,  are  oometa, 


ofhis  whip,  like  the  irwiih'njr  of  day.  An  fast  as  Cher  did  when  they  carried  the  sun; 

tbe  wax  in  the  ears  of  tlie  leadera.  and    Ami  ntill  pushing  forward,  though  never  arriving, 
ij.  Think  the  west  ia  before  them,  and  Phaeton  driT'ng. 


AN  AFTER  DINNER  ECLOGUE. 


•  removed,  three  fuU  decanters  stand, 

I  wines,  each  IVom  a  foreign  land ; 

■  gUsses  wait  Bt  each  right  hand. 

I,  my  frieods,  two  fine  accomplished  beaos, 

•ong  with  mutual  fires  propose. 


n^  decide;  for  he  has  read, 
yera,  judge?,  and  reporters  said  ; 
w's  winding  labyrinths  he  knows; 
'  have  these  ;  when  equity  have  those ; 
I  the  frightened  client  will  agree, 
is  cause  by  paying  double  fee- 
to  give  our  wits  a  keener  edge, 
:  bard  shall  win  a  forfeit  pledge. 
his  massy  watch,  and  ch^n  of  f^ld, 
1  made,  and  scarcely  six  months  old; 
ous  art  coatrived  the  lime  lo  tell, 
onnds,  from  tinkling,  tinj  bell ; 
■o  true,  (hat  by  iC  Cleanwatch  found, 
Ntith  too  abw  in  turning  round. 


ly  keen  wit  needs  not  a  whetted  edge, 
I  challenge,  and  accept  the  pledge. 
Itii  quizzing  glass,  by  Clelia  worn. 
her  breast  by  this  rash  right  hand  torn ; 


Till,  struggling  free,  she  fled,  and  left  me  this. 

ICs  power,  to  aid  the  curious  gazer's  eye. 

And  bring  one's  nearest  neighbor  still  more  nigh ; 

With  easy,  graceful,  astronomic  stare. 

To  lend  a  charm  to  e'en  the  fairest  fair; 

Its  golden  chasing,  seC  around  with  pearl. 

And  wrought  with  her  own  cipher's  turning  curl; 

1(8  massy  chain,  which,  but  the  other  day. 

An  ample  pawn  for  thirty  guineas  lay  ; 

All  these  iu  Ihis  their  EningUng  worth  combine ; 

And  make,  at  least,  an  answering  pledge  to  thine. 


Uodem  bards,  like  bards  of  old. 
Still  confess  the  power  of  gold ; 

sun  'tis  Hymen's  brightest  charm ; 
Still  it  points  the  warrior's  arm. 
Still  the  aenseless,  and  the  sage. 
Men  of  every  clime  and  age. 
Blushing  maids  and  hoydens  bold. 
Yield  alike  the  pahn  to  Gold. 


AH   AFTEB  DIinTBB  ECLOOCTB. 


Bnu  U  all  the  taMoo  now ; 
For  'twill  ahinc  on  but  broir. 
Bruc  will  hide  the  aillj  red, 
O'er  the  oonacious  forehead  spread; 
Braaa  will  eTerj  Btata  didgoise. 
'^  bj  braw  that  great  men  rise  ; 
And  each  dull,  conceited  *u 
Seeks,  Dor  needs  a  better  paw. 
Than  a  sturdy  &ont  of  brass. 


See,  at  Miser  Oriptight's  gate, 
Hon  the  coach-borne  gentles  wait. 
See,  as  jou  will  see  to-morrow, 

When  you  go  yourself  to  borrow. 
How  they'll  bow  and  fawn  and  cringe; 
Till  on  rusty  creaking  hinge, 
Opes  again  the  Iron  chest. 
Where  bis  hoarded  treasures  rest. 
See  their  eyes,  like  gameBlers,  glower, 
Till  the  prize  is  in  their  power; 
Then  tbejr  proud,  majestic  gait, 
Fearless  look,  and  brow  eUlc  : 
And  own,  that  honor,  plai'e  and  fame. 
And  all  the  homage  great  oncit  claim. 
Like  their  vote,  is  bought,  and  sold, 
Witb  old  Miser  Griptight's  Gold. 


Hear  the  brainless  demagogue. 
From  a  stump  or  rotten  log, 
On  the  next  election  day, 
like  another  jackass  bray. 
See  the  gaping,  idiot  crowd, 

Srhilc  Uie  numskull,  bawling  loud, 
p  and  down  the  gamut  goes, 
Like  a  man  with  slopt-up  noac,) 
Thickly  clustering  round  hiin  hang. 
Charmed  by  his  nasal  twang. 
As,  'tia  Haid  in  days  of  yore. 
Wiser  brutes  did  once  before  ; 
When  with  the  trees  they  ran  to  admire 
The  muHici  of  the  Orphean  Lyre. 
See  him  next,  profoundly  great, 
Heated  at  the  helm  of  state ; 
Where  his  empty,  brazen  air, 
Ooea  for  genius,  thought,  and  care. 
Hear  him,  lauded  to  the  skies, 


Bee  the  poor,  industrioOs  man. 
Who,  though  under  fortune's  ban. 
Still  preserves  a  stainless  mind. 
Bee  liim,  shunned  of  all  his  kind. 
Just  as  though  they  feared  to  catch 
Want  contagious,  of  the  wretch. 
While  the  man  of  wealth  and  crime 
Hears  their  Battery's  cuckoo  chime. 
Thongh  his  hand,  unshrinking,  tore 
The  poor  orphan's  tittle  store. 
Though,  to  swell  his  useless  heaps. 
Many  a  houseless  widow  weeps. 
Bee  all  this  ;  and  you  must  own. 
That,  to  reach  Distinction's  throne, 
Golden  beys  the  patb  unbar  ; 
That  her  easiest,  swiftest  car 
Tip  and  down  the  world  is  rolled, 
Od  httle  tniokle  wheels  of  Qold. 


See,  how  modest  merit  lie«, 
All  unmarked  by  common  eyes ; 
Like  the  rich  gem  of  the  mine. 

Thrown  before  the  stupid  twine. 
See  the  mind,  whose  giant  grasp 
Might  the  weal  of  empires  clasp 
Strive  to  rise  by  worth,  in  vain ; 
While  some  fool,  with  shallow  brain, 
Uounts  the  car,  and  takes  the  rein. 
See  all  this,  and  then  confess. 
That,  in  this  age  of  brazenneaa. 
Worth  itself,  ere  it  can  pass, 
Must  be  plated  o'er  with  brass. 


See  Miss  Dumbey,  come  from  gcbool; 

Just  a  little  simpering  fool ; 

Who  knows  not  what  to  say  or  do. 

Or  if  the  sky  be  red  or  blue; 

Yet,  whose  negroes  and  plantation. 

Stand  instead  of  animation. 

See  the  youug  men,  making  at  her; 

See  them  bowing  ;  hear  them  Batter ; 

Praise  her  eyes,  her  ears,  her  nose. 

Knuckles,  fingers,  thumbs,  and  to«s. 

Sighing  at  each  several  feature. 

01] !  the  little  beaTcnly  creature. 

See  the  little  ninny  caught 

See  her  worthless  husband  bought. 

See  all  this,  and  own  at  once. 

That  wits,  and  sagci,  fop,  and  dunce, 

Uko  market  pigs  are  bought,  and  lold. 

For  a  paltry  sum  of  gold. 


See  UisB  Brazen,  who  can't  bear. 
Covered  breasts,  and  shading  haJr. 
See  her,  with  unshrinking  glance. 
Staring  round  her  in  the  dance ; 
Though,  for  comfort,  and  for  ease. 
And  to  catch  the  cooling  bre«H, 
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She  has  doffed  her  useless  dress, 
Like  poor  Truth,  to  nakedness. 
See  her  favors  proudly  sported : 
See  her  sought,  caressed,  and  courted ; 
Just  because  she  will,  and  can 
Stare  down  any  mortal  man. 
Sec  all  this,  and  learn,  what  bait 
Surest  catches  small  and  great. 
Sec  all  this ;  and  yanquished,  own 
That  *tis  brass,  and  brass  alone. 

DAMDICULE. 

Gold  has  made  me  what  I  am. 

All  the  rest  is  but  a  flam. 

The  same  voters,  who  support  me ; 

The  same  friends,  who  putf,  and  court  me ; 

Do,  what  they  had  never  done, 

Had  I  been  a  poor  man^s  son. 

But  my  good  old  father,  knowing 

How  the  time  and  tides  were  going, 

Gathered  up,  and  left  me  clear, 

Forty  thousand  every  year. 

And  now,  though  my  ideas  flow. 

As  I  confess,  somewhat  too  slow, 

Ko  one  calls  me  dull,  or  heavy. 

Still  I  lead  the  brightest  bevy ; 

Still  am  called  through  all  the  city. 

Easy,  learned,  and  brave  and  witty, 

Which  is  just  as  good  to  me, 

As  though  it  were  reality. 

Cease  then ;  cease  thy  impious  song. 

Own  that  thou  wert  in  the  wrong, 

Thus  to  brave  a  power  divine. 

And,  tor  penance  at  her  shrine. 

Still  with  pious  care  attend. 

Some  rich,  strapping  better  half^ 

Making  thee  a  golden  calfl 


PUSHWKLL. 

But  for  brass,  what  had  I  been  f 

And  what  a  thousand  other  men  ? 

Plain,  honest  fools,  condemned  to  toil. 

And  earn  our  living  from  the  soil. 

But,  thanks  to  my  old  mother*s  care, 

I  never  earned  a  mouthful  there. 

Warned  by  a  strange,  mysterious  dream. 

She  sought  a  certain  western  stream. 

Whose  waters,  like  the  Stygian  wave. 

Confer  a  charm  on  all  who  lave ; 

A  brazen  charm,  from  which  Truth^s  lance. 

And  Shamc^s  keen  arrows  harmless  glance. 

There,  where  mothers  souse  their  billies. 

As  the  Greek  one  did  Achilles, 

Mine  soused  me,  all,  but  the  heel ; 

The  only  place,  where  I  can  feel 

One  lingering  spot  of  diffidence  ; 

And  I  have  been  at  some  expense. 

With  brass  heeled  boots  stout,  firm,  and  stable, 

Still  to  be  invulnerable. 

Cease  then ;  cease  thy  song  to  wage, 

'Gainst  the  genius  of  the  age. 

And  oh !  thou  brazen  deity, 

Still  propitious  be  to  me. 

I  ask  thee  not  for  worth,  or  sense. 

Grant  me  only  impudence, 

Grant  me  that  unlailing  pass, 

A  shame-proof  mail  of  sturdy  brass. 

PETTIFOG. 

Enough  ;  enough.     I  know  not  which  to  praise. 
You  sing  as  much  alike  as  two  blue  jays. 
And  PhcRbus*  self,  were  he  to  judge  the  strain, 
Would  find  eVn  his  discrimination  vain. 
Let  each   take   back  his  pledge,  and,  like  twin- 
brother, 
Present  a  pewter  medal  to  the  other. 


•♦• 


THE  RESULTS  OF  PHRENOLOGY. 

rmOM   **THI  MIBRT  TALES  OF  THB  WISE  MEN  OF  GOTHAM.**      BT  JAMES  K.   PAULDIKO.      1826. 


Tbb  lecture  with  which  Dr.  (xallgotha  commenced 
B  course  in  Paris,  was  the  same  that  frightened 
e  sovereign  princess  and  her  court  into  fits ;  but 
wiU  do  the  ladies  of  Paris  the  justice  to  say  that 
ey  stood  the  display  of  our  phrenological  speci- 
euL,  like  heroines ;  whether  it  be  that  the  French 
linen  are  naturally  bolder  than  the  German,  or 
at  a  certain  fashionable  philosopher  had  in  some 
*gree  prepared  them  for  scientific  horrors,  by  his 
ihibhion  of  fossil  remains.  The  thing  took  amaz- 
glj-— there  was  something  new  in  the  idea  of 
oking  at  the  back  of  the  head,  instead  of  the  face, 
)  aaoertain  the  peculiarities  of  human  character, 
id  noTelty  is  indispensable  to  the  existence  of 
sople  who  have  exhausted  all  other  pleasures. 
here  were  indeed  some  ladies  belonging  to  the 
Meries  of  the  old  lecturers,  who  affected  to  laugh 
t  the  doctor's  theory,  but  even  they  were  effcctu- 
Uy  silenced  by  a  discovery  of  my  master,  that  the 
rgan  of  tune  was  developed  in  the  head  of  the 
imous  composer  Rossini,  to  such  a  degree  that  it 
id  actually  monopolized  nearly  the  whole  of  his 
'reb4>llum.  There  was  no  resisting  this  proof,  not 
ily  that  Rossini  was  a  great  composer  of  tunes. 
It  likewise  that  the  doctor's  science  was  infallible, 
he  fiddler  and  the  doctor  accordingly  were  the 


'  two  greatest  men  in  Paris.  The  rage  for  cerebral 
I  developments  became  intense,  and  thenceforward 
;  every  lady  of  the  least  pretensions  to  fashion  or 
science  procured  a  skull,  marked  and  mapped  con- 
fcrmably  with  the  principles  of  the  sublime  science, 
which  she  placed  on  her  toilet,  in  order  that  she 
might  dress  and  study  at  the  same  time.  Two  or 
three  of  the  most  zealous  female  devotees  actually 
fell  in  love  with  the  doctor,  being  deeply  smitten 
with  his  cerebral  development.  The  fashionable 
gentlemen,  whose  sole  business  is  to  make  love,  be* 
gan  to  grow  jealous  of  Varus  and  his  legions,  and 
one  or  two  ludicrous  anecdotes  occurred  which  set 
all  Paris  tittering.  I  will  relate  them,  although  I 
cannot  vouch  for  their  truth  any  farther  than  to  say 
that  every  body  believed  them. 

A  young  nobleman  was  deeply  enamored  of  a 
beautiful  lady  of  high  rank,  and  particularly  jealous 
of  one  of  his  rivals  who  wore  powder  in  his  hair. 
He  had  been  absent  some  weeks  on  military  duty, 
and  returning  to  town  one  evening,  proceeded  di- 
rectly to  the  house  of  his  mistress  intending  to  sur- 
prise her  with  a  visit.  Finding  a  servant  at  the 
door,  he  inquired  for  the  lady,  and  was  told  that  she 
was  so  deeply  engaged  that  she  could  see  nobody. 
The  jealousy  of  the  lover  was  alarmed,  and  pushing 
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de,  be  proceeded  sitoiilly  tOTirdn  the 
Udjr'g  boudoir,  Ibe  door  of  wliich  he  found  gtiut. 
Fausing  a  monieul,  he  heard  aa  he  imagined  two 
voices  within  eichniigLng  words  of  must  imrtluuLir 
«nde*rmeiit,  and  Bumetbinf;  in  tbc  pause  tliat  Kound- 
ed  like  kiiuiing.  Huiniui  nature  cuuld  stand  it  no 
longer.  He  peeped  through  Ibe  kev-boie,  where 
he  saw  a  sight  that  drove  Jiim  to  mudness.  Tho 
lady  vaa  ulling  b;  the  ligtit  of  u  fire  which  was  fast 
going  out,  caressing  and  ioiidling  s  figure,  the  while- 
new  of  whose  head  too  well  indicaled  hia  detealabtu 
powdered  rival.  From  time  to  time  he  heard  the 
words  omativeneas,  udhosiveoeM,  liojn',  BecAtivc- 
neis,  and  elopement,  or  gomething  that  sounded 
very  like  it.  The  thing  was  perfectly  plain — they 
were  exchanging  professions  of  lore  and  planning 
an  elopement.  The  sight  tind  the  conviction  wus 
ao  lunger  to  be  borne.  lie  burst  open  the  door 
fbrioasly,  and  being  in  full  uniform  ad  on  ofllccr  of 
the  guards,  drew  his  snord,  and  making  a  despernle 
bio*  at  the  powdered  head,  it  flew  off  the  shoulders 
and  rolled  upon  the  floor.  The  lady  shrieked  and 
sunk  from  her  scat ;  and  the  JealouH  lover  hearing 
a  noise  in  the  outwanl  apartments,  and  supiiosiug 
he  had  done  the  gentleman's  business  pretty  cScctu- 
ally,  bethought  liimself  that  it  was  high  time  to 
take  care  of  himself.  He  accordingly  made  the 
best  of  his  way  out  of  Ibe  bouse,  towards  the  gate 
8t.  HonorA,  through  whieh  he  hurried  into  the 
countrv,  nor  stopped  till  he  had  snfelT  lodged  him> 
■elf  within  his  ca»ittc  of  Xorniandv. 

From  thence  he  wroti'  a  letter  filled  with  the  most 
cutting  reproaches — charging  hie  mislrcBs  with 
falsehood,  cruelly,  deceit,  and  all  forls  of  viU^tiny, 
and  vowing  on  the  cross  of  his  sword,  never  to  see 
her  more.  The  lady  laughed  two  full  hotir!i  on  the 
receipt  of  this  defiance.  When  she  had  done  laugh- 
ing, as  she  really  had  a  regard  for  her  admirer,  she 
Bl  down  and  wrote  him  the  following  reply  : 
"Good  Monsieur  Jealousy — 

"  Ton  are  welcome  to  call  me  what  joa  will,  ex- 
cept it  be  old  or  ugly.  However,  I  forgive  you, 
and  M  does  Ibe  formidable  rival  wbose  bead  you  so 


{  dexterously  severed  from  his  body,  and  who  I  givp 

'  you  my  honor  is  not  the  least  the  worse  for  the  ac- 
cidcnl,  1  solemnly  assure  you,  you  may  come  back 
to  Paris  williuut  the  lea^t  danger  of  being  [H'ose- 

cutcd  by  the  fhmily  of  Monsieur  H ,  or  l>eui| 

reeeived  by  me  nilh  ill  humor,  for  I  Hhall  laugh  al 
you  terribly.  Your  Friend,  K.  h'.' 

This  epistle  puzzled  tbc  lover  not  a  little,  and 
caused  him  fifty  sensations  in  a  minute.  Flret  be 
would  return  to  Paris,  and  then  he  would  not — 
Ihi-n  lie  resolved  never  to  see  bis  mistress  again — 
and  next  to  nioimt  his  horse,  return  immedialely, 
look  her  stone  dead,  uud  then  set  out  on  his  travels 
to  the  interior  ol  Afiico.  This  last  resolution  car- 
ried the  dav,  and  he  forthwith  returned  lo  Paris  in 
us  great  a  hurry  as  he  had  left  it.  When  the  lady 
saw  him,  ebe  was  as  good  as  her  word — the  laogheil 
hetiielf  out  of  breath,  and  the  more  he  reproached 
her,  the  louder  she  laughed.  However,  as  anger 
and  laughter  can't  last  for  ever,  a  truce  took  place 
in  good  lime,  and  the  lady  addreased  her  loTer  u 
foUowB : 

"  Cease  thy  reproaches,  my  good  friend,  and  hear 
me.  1  am  determined  to  give  you  the  most  con- 
vincing proof  in  the  world  of  my  truth  and  attach- 
ment, by  delivering  your  rival  into  your  hands,  10 
be  dealt  with  as  you  think  proper.  Know  that  ha 
is  now  concealed  in  this  very  room." 

"la  he?"  replied  the  other  in  a  rage — "tbenby 
heaven,  he  has  not  long  to  live — I  shsU  lake  eare  U 
cut  off  his  head  so  ctlectually  this  time  that  the 
most  e:ipert  surgeon  in  Paris  shall  not  put  it  db 
again — where  is  the  lurking  caitiffT  But  1  need  not 
ask — I  see  his  infernal  powdered  head  peei^ng  from 
under  the  sofa— come  out,  villain,  and  rceeiva  the 
reward  of  thy  insolence  in  rivalling  me." 

So  saying,  he  seized  the  treacherous  powchired 
head,  and  lo  his  astonishment  dr«w  it  forth  witliont 
any  body  to  it.  He  stood  aghast — and  the  lady 
threw  herself  00  the  soio,  and  laughed  ten  time* 
louder  than  before. 

"  What  in  the  name  of  woman,"  cried  be  at  la*l, 
"ii  the  meaning  of  all  tbi*  mommeryr" 
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"It  mcuiB  Ihtt  I  am  innoccnl — and  that  yoot 
lonhip  iB — jealous  of  the  BkuU,  or  whit  ia  wonie, 
be  planer  cooDteHeit  of  ihc  ikult  of  jour  greal- 
^ndmolhcr,  the  iininortul  author  of  the  Urand 
■rnis.  I  was  but  admiring  the  beautiful  indiealion 
if  the  Btnutivc  orpun,  from  which  it  plainly  appean 
mpocaible  that  any  other  pcnoD  could  hare  writtea 
uch  prodigionalj  long  derelopmenCB  of  the  tender 

"But  w-hj  did  ;oa  kiia  the  SIthy  representation 
•f  mortoliiy?" 

"You  were  mistaken,"  aoBwered  the  ladj — "bb 
be  room  was  rather  dark,  1  placed  my  face  close  to 
I  in  order  the  bettor  to  see  and  admire  its  bcaut:- 
u]  cerebral  deTelopment." 

"Its  whatt"  replied  the  lover  impatiently. 

"lt«  phrenolof^lcat  indieationp." 

"And  wliat  in  the  name  of  heaven  arc  these?" 
rii^d  the  lover,  in  name  ohirm  Tor  the  intellects  of 
LIB  fair  raiiitrcm.  The  lady  then  proceeded  to  ex- 
Jain  to  him  the  revolution  in  scicnee  vhich  had  i 
aken  place  daring  bis  absence;  and  a  rccoiu-ilialion  I 
'ting  ttie  conraqucnce,  tliat  ni|;bt  tonk  hini  to  the  , 
:octor's  lecture  that  he  might  no  longer  be  an  age  ; 
«hiiiiJ  the  real  of  the  world.  Tho  Htory  gut  ' 
broad — indeed  the  lady  couhi  not  ri'^Lit  tellinjj  it 
eraclf  to  a  friend,  with  strict  injuneljons  otwcr'i-y  ] 
-and  all  Paria  became  flill  more  devnti-d  lu  th^'  I 
ablime  science  for  having  afforded  such  an  eicel- 
•nt  subject  for  a  joke. 

The  other  story  relates  to  a  young  nobleman  ' 
rhose  situation  near  the  king,  and  orthodox  ullrii-  I 
im,  made  him  a  very  disiinguishcd  perHoii  in  ihc 
can-monde.  But  he  was  distinguinhed  only  in  a 
ertaln  way;  that  it,  he  was  a  sort  of  butt,  on 
'hose  Bhoijders  every  ridiculoua  incident  vta  re- 
ularly  fathered,  whether  it  owed  its  paternity  to 
im  or  not.  As  Pasquin  stands  sponsor  for  all  the 
lie  sayings  of  Rome,  so  M.  the  viscount  came  in 
a  all  the  foolish  actions  of  Paris.  He  was,  as  it 
ere,  reriduary  legatee  to  all  the  posthumous  follies 
r  bis  ancestors,  as  well  as  the  living  abfiurdilics  of 
ia  noble  contempomrics.  He  was  one  of  cIioeic 
eople  who  fancy  themHcltes  most  cminenlly  qiiali- 
ed  for  that  for  which  they  are  moBt  peculiarly  un- 


fit, and  whom  folly  and  vanity  combined,  are  per- 
petually fitimulating  to  act  in  direct  oppoeitiou  to 
nature  or  dvatiny.  He  was  contemptible  in  his  per- 
son— yet  be  set  up  for  a  beau  and  Adonis — be  was 
still  more  contemptible  in  mind — yet  he  never 
rested  till  he  had  bought  the  title  of  Hneenas  and 
a  savan,  of  an  industrious  manufacturer  of  ultra 
doggerel  rhymes,  whom  he  had  got  into  the  Na- 
tional Institute.  He  hqs,  moreover,  bom  for  a 
valet,  or  at  beet,  a  pastry  cook — yet  he  aspired  to 
the  lolly  chivalry  and  infleiible  honor  of  a  feudal 
baron ;  and  he  became  a  soldier,  only,  as  it  would 
seeiD,  because  he  was  ihc  greatest  coward  in  all 
Paris.  It  was  well  known  that  he  gave  five  hun- 
dred (Vanes  to  a  noted  bully  to  let  hiin  brat  him  at 
a  public  coffee  hoiifc.  and  afterwards  allowed  bit 
brother,  a  tall  grenadier,  a  pension  not  to  kill  him 


ilewlse  been  absent  some 
c  of  the  northern  de- 
[>ne  to  si\ppreFS  an  in- 


forit 

The  Viscount  had  1 
months  at  a  small  toni 
partments,  whither  he  li 

surrection,    began    l.y  f  

stimulated,  as  was  shrewdly  BUBpeeled,  by  an  old 
gardener,  who  bud.  »«  was  lonlidently  aSFerled, 
been  one  of  Napoleon's  trumpeters.  On  his  return, 
he  for  the  first  time  heard  of  the  sublime  science 
and  its  progress  iimong  the  beaii-nionde.  The  Vis- 
count hated  all  ii]Tiovutions  in  Fci''ii<'e,  or  indeed 
any  thing  eb-e.  He  aspired  to  be  a  necord  Joshua, 
and  to  make  the  sun  of  intellect  at  least  stand  still, 
if  ho  could  not  make  it  go  backwards,  as  he  had 
good  hopes  of  doing.  Without  waiting  to  hear  anr 
of  the  particulars  of  our  exhibition,  he  hsKti'ncd, 
armed  and  in  uniform  as  he  was,  to  the  hotel  where 
the  doctor  was  at  that  moment  Just  conimeneing  a 
lecinre. 

The  valiant  Viscount  advanced  with  great  Intre- 
pidity eloRC  to  the  table,  and  leaning  gracefully  on 
his  sword,  listened  in  silence  to  discover  whether 
there  was  any  thing  that  smacked  of  democracy  or 
heterodoxy.  At  the  proper  moment  I  put  my  band 
into  our  (iolgotha,  and  leisurelv  drew  forth  the  far- 
famed  skull  of  Varus,  who  I  have  alwayi  consider- 
ed the  most  fortunate  man  of  all  antiquity,  in  hav- 
ing been  surprised  and  slaio  in  the  now  more  me- 
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morabic  than  ever  forest  of  Teutoburgium.  As  wc 
acientific  gentlemen  have  a  hawk's  eye  for  a  new 
comer,  one  of  whom  is  worth  a  host  of  old  faces  at 
a  lecture,  I  took  care  in  bringing  the  cerebral  de- 
velopment forth,  to  thrust  it  directly  towards  the 
lace  of  the  viscount  with  the  teeth  foremost.  The 
viscount  fell  back,  fainted,  and  lay  insensible  for 
some  minutes.  But  the  moment  he  revived,  he 
started  upon  his  legs  in  a  frenzy  of  terror,  and  be- 
gan to  lay  about  him  with  his  good  sword  so  valiant- 
ly that  nobody  dared  to  come  near  him.  First  he 
attacked  the  doctor  and  myself,  whom  he  charged 
with  the  massacre  of  the  eleven  thousand  virgins, 
and  the  introduction  of  infidel  skulls  into  France, 
which  was  tantamount  to  preaching  infidelity.  The 
innocent  cerebellum  of  poor  Varus,  next  felt  the 
effects  of  his  terror-inspired  valor.  He  hacked  it 
until  the  cerebral  development  was  entirely  destroy- 
ed, and  then  proceeded  in  Uke  manner  to  make  an 
example  of  the  contents  of  the  bag,  which  he  shiv- 
ered without  mercy,  with  his  invincible  sword.  In 
short,  before  he  fairly  came  to  his  senses,  the  wor- 
thy gentleman  had  demolished  almost  every  thing 
in  the  room — put  out  the  light"*,  and  frightened  every 
soul  from  the  lecture.  The  solitude  and  darkness 
which  succeeded,  brought  him  gradually  to  his  re- 
collection, when  finding  himself  thus  left  alone  with 
the  ruins  of  so  many  pagan  skulls,  he  gave  a  great 
shriek,  scampered  out  of  the  room,  and  did  not 
stop  until  he  had  sheltered  himself  in  the  very  cen- 
tre of  a  corporal  and  his  guard,  belonging  to  his 
regiment,  who  all  swore  they  would  stand  by  him 
to  the  last  drop  of  their  blood. 

This  adventure  was  fatal  to  my  master.  Dr.  Gall- 
gotha.  In  the  first  place,  it  deprived  him  of  nearly 
the  whole  of  his  phrenological  specimens,  and  with- 
out these  he  was  like  a  workmen  despoiled  of  his 
tools.  Besides,  the  viscount  had  the  very  next 
morning  demanded  an  audience  of  the  king,  in 
which  he  denoimced  the  doctor,  as  tinctured  very 
strongly  with  liberalism,  and  its  invariable  concom- 
itants of  sacrilege  and  impiety.  Now  I  will  ven- 
ture to  affirm,  that  the  good  doctor  was  not  only 
perfectly  ignorant  of  the  very  meaning  of  the  word 
liberal,  but  that  he  was  equally  innocent  of  the 
other  two  charges.  The  truth  is,  all  his  organs  of 
faith,  morality,  and  politics,  were  swallowed  up,  or 
elbowed  out  of  the  cerebellum,  by  the  prodigious  ex- 
pansion of  the  organ  of  ideality  or  invention.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  the  king  was  more  afraid  of  the 
three  abominations  of  liberalism,  than  of  plague, 
pestilence,  and  famine.  He  consulted  the  Jesuits, 
who  forthwith  decided  upon  taking  the  poor  doctor 
and  all  his  works  into  custody.  The  valiant  vis- 
count, who  always  volunteered  in  all  cases  of  libe- 
ralism and  impiety,  undertook  the  task,  aided  by  a 
guard  of  soldiers  armed  in  proof,  for  he  did  not 
know  but  the  doctor  might  have  another  bag  full 
of  pericraniums.  Advancing  with  great  caution, 
they  surrounded  the  house,  while  the  captain  of  the 
guard,  with  throe  stout  resolute  fellows,  entered  for 
the  purpose  of  reconnoitring  the  ground,  and  es- 
pecially of  ascertaining  that  there  were  no  skulls  to 
frighten  the  viscount.     That  gallant  soldier,  having 


settled  the  latter  point  to  his  satisfaction,  charged 
bayonet,  in  the  rear  of  his  guards,  and  rushing  up 
stairs  in  spite  of  Varus  and  his  legions,  detected  the 
doctor  in  the  very  act  of  committing  to  memory  a 
new  lecture  he  had  just  composed  for  the  purpose 
of  demonstrating  that  there  was  a  certain  organ  of 
the  cerebellum,  the  enlarged  development  of  which 
always  entailed  upon  its  possessor  the  absolute 
necessity  of  committing  murder.  The  doctor  and  I 
were  clapped  up  in  prison,  and  his  lecture  carried  to 
court  to  undergo  a  strict  examination  bj  the  kicg> 
confessor  and  the  Jesuits. 

It  was  some  time  before  these  expert  mousers  of 
radicalism  and  infidelity  could  make  any  thing  of 
the  doctor's  lecture,  or  discover  any  offence  to 
church  or  state.  At  length,  they  came  to  that  part 
where,  in  summing  up  the  subject,  he  laid  down  the 
doctrine  of  the  actual  necessity  certain  persons 
labored  under  of  committing  murder,  and  that  the 
rule  applied  as  well  to  kings  as  to  their  subjects. 

*'  He  inculcates  the  doctrine  of  equality,"  cried 
one — "  he  denies  the  divine  right  of  kings.*' 

*'  He  is  a  republican,"  cried  a  second. 

*'  He  is  a  traitor,"  cried  a  third. 

A  little  farther  on,  they  found  the  following  as* 
sertion  : — '*  I  deny  that  the  three  legions  of  Varus 
formed  one  body.^' 

*'  Behold !  "  said  the  confessor,  **  he  denies  the 
trinity — he  maintains  that  three  is  not  one— enough, 
let  us  burn  the  book  and  hang  the  doctor." 

Some  of  the  more  moderate  counsellors,  how- 
ever, as  I  aftewards  learned,  petitioned  for  a  miti- 
gation of  the  sentence,  which  was  finally  commuted 
into  perpetual  banishment.  We  were  sent  for  to 
hear  our  doom,  and  the  viscount,  who  always  liked 
a  good-natured  errand,  was  the  bearer  of  the  mes- 
sage. As  we  followed  him  into  the  palace,  which 
wc  all  entered  uncovered,  the  doctor  observed  to 
me  that  the  viscount  had  a  most  formidable  de- 
velopment of  the  organ  of  self-esteem.  The  con- 
fessor lectured  the  doctor  upon  his  vile  infidelity, 
his  liberalism,  and  disaffection  to  church  and  state,  all 
which  came  as  naturally  together  as  so  many  chemi- 
I  cal  affinities.  The  doctor  demanded  the  proof,  and 
was  referred  to  the  passages  I  have  just  repeated. 

It  was  in  vain  that  he  referred  in  turn  to  tho 
other  members  of  the  sentences  thus  garbled,  to 
■  prove  that  he  was  neither  alluding  to  reUgiou  nor 
politics  in  his  lecture. 

*'  No  matter,"  said  a  cunning  Jesuit,  who  could 
convert  a  wink  of  the  eye  into  treason,  and  a  nod 
of  the  head  into  blasphemy — "  no  matter — a  pro- 
position may  be  both  treasonable  and  hcterodoxical 
in  itself,  although  it  has  no  immediate  application 
to  either  politics  or  religion.  The  assertion  that 
three  does  not  make  one,  is  complete  in  itself,  and 
requires  no  reference  either  to  what  precedes,  or  what 
follows.     In  two  months  you  must  be  out  of  France." 

And  thus  were  we  banished  from  the  paradise  of 
lecturers,  only  because  Doctor  Gallgotha  had  wick- 
edly and  impiously  asserted  that  the  physical  organs 
of  kings  were  the  same  with  those  of  cobblers,  and 
that  three  legions,  separately  encamped,  did  not 
make  one  body. 


♦»• 


Finn's  Benefit. — The  celebrated  comedian,  Finn,  issued  the  following  mcretau  the  day  previoiii  to 
one  of  his  benefits,  at  Tremont  Theatre,  in  the  city  of  Boston : 

"Like  a  grate  full  of  coals,  I  bum 
A  great,  full  house  to  see ; 
And,  if  I  prove  not  ffratefvl  too, 
A  ffreat  fool  I  shall  be.** 


FIRST  OF  MAT  IK    NEW  YORK. 


«8 


THE  PRINTER'S  "HOUR  OF  PEACE." 

BT  ROBEBT  8.  COFFIN,  THB  BOSTON  BARD.   1826. 


Know  ye  the  Printer's  hour  of  peace ! 

•Know  ye  an  hour  more  fraught  with  joy, 
Than  ever  felt  the  maid  of  Greece, 

When  kissed  by  Venus'  amorous  boy  f 

^Hs  not  when  round  the  mazy  case, 
His  nimble  fingers  kiss  the  types ; 

Nor  is  it  when,  with  lengthened  face, 
The  sturdy  deyil's  tail  he  gripes. 

^Tia  not  when  news,  of  dreadful  note, 
His  columns  all  with  minion  fill ; 

Tie  not  when  brother  printers  quote 
The  effusions  of  his  stump-worn  quilL 

Tis  not  when  all  his  work  is  done, 
His  glimmering  fire  he  hovers  near, 

And,  heedless  of  the  coming  dun. 
Grows  merry  o'er  a  pint  of  beer. 


'Tis  not  when  in  Miss  Fancy's  glass 
Long  advertisements  meet  his  eye. 

And  seem  to  whisper  as  they  pass, 

**  We'll  grace  your  columns  by  and  by." 

Nor  is  it  when  with  numerous  names 
His  lengthened  roll  of  vellum  swells. 

As  if  'twere  touched  by  conjurer's  wand. 
Or  g^w  by  fairies'  magic  spells. 

No,  reader,  no ;  the  Printer's  hour. 

His  hour  of  real,  sweet  repose, 
Is  not  when  by  some  magic  power 

His  list  of  patrons  daily  grows. 

But,  ah,  'tis  when  stem  winter,  drear. 
Comes  robed  in  snow,  and  rain,  and  vapor, 

He  hears  in  whispers  kind  and  dear, 

**  We've  come  to  pay  you  for  the  paper." 


-•♦♦- 


FIRST    OF   MAY    IN   NEW    YORK. 


BT  ROBERT  8.  COFFIN,  THB   BOSTON   BARD. 


First  of  May,  clear  the  way ! 
Baskets,  barrows,  trundles ; 

Take  good  care,  mind  the  ware! 
Betty,  Where's  the  bundles? 

Pots  and  kettles,  broken  victuals, 
Feather  beds,  plaster  heads. 
Looking-glasses,  torn  mattresses. 
Spoons  and  ladles,  babies — cradles. 
Cups  and  saucers,  salts  and  castors. 

Hurry,  scurry — grave  and  gav, 

All  must  trudge  the  first  of  May. 

Now  we  start,  mind  the  cart ! 

Shovels,  bedclothes,  bedding: 
On  we  go,  soft  and  slow. 
Like  a  beggar's  wedding ! 

Jointed  stools,  domestic  tools. 
Chairs  unbacked,  tables  cracked. 


Gridiron  black,  spit  and  jack, 
Trammels,  hooks,  musty  books. 
Old  potatoes,  ventilators. 

Hurry,  scurry,  grave  or  gay, 

On  we  trudge  the  first  of  May. 

Now  we've  got,  to  the  spot. 
Bellows,  bureau,  settee ; 

Rope  untie,  mind  your  eye. 
Pray  be  careful,  Betty  ; 

Lord !  what's  there  ?    Broken  ware ; 
Decanters  dash'd,  China  smash'd. 
Pickles  spoiled,  carpets  soiled. 
Sideboard  scratched,  cups  unmatch'd. 
Empty  casks,  broken  flasks. 

Hurry,  scurry — grave  or  gay, 

Devil  take  the  first  of  May. 


•♦• 


Erxrtkl  Aim  DiNiRL. — ^The  following  anecdote 
of  Mr.  Webster  is  told  by  a  correspondent  of  the 
Cleveland  Herald,  as  an  illustration  of  the  uncer- 
tainty of  worldly  fiime,  and  the  folly  of  making  it 
the  controlling  object  of  life : — **  A  few  years  since, 
but  before  the  great  Northern  Railroad  passed 
through  his  farm,  he  was  on  his  way  to  the  old 
homestead.  He  took  the  stage  at  Concord,  New 
Hampshire,  and  had  for  a  companion  a  very  old 
man.  After  some  conversation,  he  ascertained  that 
the  old  roin  was  from  the  neighboring  town  of  Salis- 
bury, and  asked  him  if  he  ever  knew  Captain  Web- 
*  Sorely  I  did,'  said  the  old  man ;  *  and  the 


captain  was  a  brave  and  good  man,  sir ;  and  nobly 
did  he  fight  for  us,  with  General  Stark,  at  Benning- 
ton.' *  Did  he  leave  any  children  ?'  said  Mr.  Web- 
ster. *0,  yes;  there  was  Ezekicl,  and,  I  think, 
Daniel.'  *  And  what  hos  become  of  them,'  asked 
Mr.  Webster.  *  Why,  Ezekiel — and  he  was  a  pow- 
erful man,  sir — I  have  heard  him  plead  in  court 
often;  yes,  sir,  he  wns  a  powerful  man,  and  fell 
dead  while  pleading  at  Concord.'  *  Well,'  said  Mr. 
Webster,  *  and  what  became  of  Daniel  ?'  *  Daniel, 
Daniel,'  repeated  the  old  man,  thoughtfully ;  *  why 
Daniel,  I  believe,  is  a  lawyer  about  Boston  some- 
where.' " 


OLD   GRIMES. 


Oi.D  Grimes  \»  de&d — that  good  old  raai 
We  ne'er  ohBll  nee  him  mora ; 

He  wore  u  moglc-breaHtcd  coat 
That  buHOQcd  down  before. 

His  heart  waa  open  as  the  daj. 

His  feelings  all  were  true ; 
Bib  hair  wan  some  inuliaed  to  gray, 

Be  wore  it  in  a  queue. 

Whene'er  was  heard  the  voice  of  pain, 
His  breaat  with  pitj  burned ; 

The  large  round  bead  upon  his  cane 
from  iiory  was  turned. 

Thug  eTer  prompt  at  pity's  call, 

Be  knew  do  tiasc  design; 
Bis  ejes  were  dark,  and  rather  imtll. 

His  nose  was  aquiline. 

He  lived  at  peace  with  all  mankind, 

In  friendBhip  he  waa  true ; 
Bis  coat  had  pocket  holes  behind, 

Hia  pantaloons  were  blue. 


But  poor  old  Grimes  !■  now  at  rett, 
Kor  feara  misfortune's  frowD; 

Be  bad  a  double-breasted  feat, 
The  stripes  l»n  up  and  down. 

He  modest  merit  sought  to  flad. 

And  pay  it  its  desert ; 
He  had  no  malice  in  his  mind. 

No  ruSe  on  his  shirt. 

His  neighbors  ho  did  not  Abuse ; 

Was  sociable  and  gay  ; 
He  wore  not  righle  and  lefts  for  shoM^ 

But  changed  them  everyday. 

His  knowledge,  hid  ftotn  public  gaze. 
He  never  brought  to  view  ; 

Kor  made  a  noise  towu-mceting  daye. 
As  many  people  do. 

Thug  undisturbed  by  aoxioua  ctret. 
His  peaceful  moments  ran  ; 

And  every  body  said  he  was 
A  Sne  old  genlieman. 


A  Sbjibf  Wrmo  Shatir. — A  grnnd  melo-dra- 
matio  spectacle  was  bdng  rehearsed  in  the  Park 
Theatre  a  few  year*  since,  in  which  a  magniScent 
oar,  drawn  by  horses,  was  to  make  its  appearance 
on  the  stage  through  a  trap-door.  Ur.  Manager  S. 
anpervisod  in  peiwn  the  rehearsal.  The  period  ar- 
rirad  when  the  bones  should  appear  dragging  the 
gilded  car — the  stage  wai  detained — the  acton  im- 


patient— the  manager  wrathfbl,  demanding  in 
loud  voice  of  the  man  whose  biwiness  It  was  to  t 
ail  ri!;ht  below,  in  the  regions  of  mystarr  and  e 
chantmenl,  why  he  delayed  the  car.  "Bomeboi 
has  cut  the  traccH,  sir."  "Cut  the  ttmcesfaak 
the  manager.  "Why,  nobody's  bad  aoCM*  the 
to-day  but  yonraelf."  "  They  wasn't  out  wllli  <* 
sir ;  Uiey  vaa  cut  with  a  kniia  t " 


TUB  OLD  CLOCK. 


OLD     CLOCK. 


Sf  jAHia  mcE.    ISifl. 


Two  Tuikn  vtgt,  one  aumffler  daj. 
Stopped  M  ft  Uvera  on  their  irij ; 
Bupped,  frolicked,  Utc  retired  to  rest, 
And  woke  to  bre«kfut  on  the  beat. 

The  bre«kfiBt  over,  Tom  ind  Will, 
Sent  Tor  the  landlord  atid  the  bill ; 
■ffill  looked  it  over;  "  Very  right- 
But  bold!  what  wonder  mueta  my  nshtf 
Tom  1  tbe  Burprisc  in  quito  a  ahotk  1   — 
"What  wonUerT  wheref"— "The  clockl  the 

Tom  and  the  landlord  in  amaxe 
Stared  at  tbe  cioek  with  stupd  gaz», 
AdiI  for  a  moment  neither  rpoke  ; 
At  last  the  landlord  lilencc  broke : 

"  Tou  mean  the  clock  that's  ticking  there  T 

I  iee  no  wonder,  I  declare ; 

Though  may  bo,  if  the  truth  were  told, 
"Tia  rather  ugly — lomcwhat  old; 
Tet  time  it  keeps  to  half  a  minute. 
But,  if  jou  pleaM,  what  wonder's  in  itf 

"  Tom,  don't  yon  recollect,"  Mid  Will, 
'■The  clock  at  Jersey  near  the  mill. 
The  very  image  of  this  present. 
With  which  I  won  the  wigcr  pleauntF" 
Will  ended  with  a  knowing  wink- 
Tom  scratched  hia  head,  and  tried  to  think. 
"Sir,  l)«KBine  pardon  for  inquiring," 
The  landlord  said,  with  grin  admiring, 
"  What  wager  was  it  r  " 

"You  remcmher 

II  happened,  Tom,  io  last  December, 
In  sport  I  bet  a  Jersey  Blue 

TbMt  it  waa  more  than  he  could  do. 


To  make  his  finger  go  and  corns 
In  keeping  with  the  pendulum. 
Repealing,  till  one  hour  should  close. 
Still '  Aere  ihr  goti — <inj  thrrt  ihtgott ' — 
He  lost  tbe  bet  in  half  a  minute.*^ 

"  Well,  if  I  would,  (he  deuce  is  in  it  1 " 
Exclaimed  the  landlord;  "trymeyet, 
And  filty  dollars  be  the  bet." 
"  Agreed,  but  we  will  [day  some  trick 
To  make  you  of  the  Iwrg^  tick  I " 
"Tm  up  to  that  I" 

"  Don't  make  ns  wait ; 
Begin,  the  clock  is  striking  eight." 
He  seats  himself,  and  left  and  right 
His  Hn^r  wags  with  all  liis  might, 
And  hoarse  his  voice,  and  hoarwr  grows. 
With  "kere  the  goci — and  there  iht  ffonl" 

"Hold!  "said  the  Yankee,  "plank  the  ready!' 

The  landlord  wapced  his  Enger  steady, 
While  his  left  hand,  as  well  an  able, 
Conveyed  a  purse  upon  the  table. 
"Tom,  with  the  money  let's  be  off  1  " 
This  made  the  landloni  only  scoff; 
Be  beard  them  running  down  the  stair, 
But  was  not  templed  from  his  chair; 
Thought  he,  "the  fools!  Vtt  bite  them  jet! 
So  poor  a  trick  shon't  win  the  bet." 
And  loud  and  loud  the  chorus  rose 
Of  "  krrt  the  goei — and  there  the  gott  I" 
While  right  and  loft  his  Rnger  swung. 
In  keeping  to  his  clock  and  tongue. 

His  mother  happened  in,  to  see 

Her  daughter;  "where  ia  Ttn.  B • 

When  will  she  come,  as  you  supposeT 

Son!" 

"Her*  ihtffoti — and  there  thegoetl' 
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"  Here ! — where  ?  " — ^the  lady  in  surprise 

Ew  finger  followed  with  her  eyes ; 

**  Son,  why  that  steady  gaze  and  sad  ? 

Those  words — that  motion — are  you  mad  ? 

But  here's  your  wife — ^perhaps  she  knows 

And  ''— 

"  Here  the  goes — and  there  eke  goe»  /" 

His  wife  surveyed  him  with  alarm, 
And  rus>hed  to  him  and  seized  his  arm ; 
He  shook  her  off,  and  to  and  fro 
His  fingers  persevered  to  go. 
Wliile  curled  his  very  noi«e  with  ire, 
That  tlu  against  him  should  conspire, 
And  with  more  furious  tone  arose 
The  ^^Here  the  goe9 — and  there  she  goes  /" 

"Lawks!  "  screamed  the  wife,  "Tm  in  a  whirl! ' 

Run  down  and  bring  the  little  girl ; 

She  is  his  darhns,  and  who  knows 

But  "— 

"  Here  she  goes — and  there  she  goes  I " 

" Lawks!  he  is  mad!  what  made  him  thus? 
Good  Lord !  what  will  become  of  us  ? 
Run  for  a  Doctor — run — run — run — 
For  Doctor  Brown,  and  Doctor  Dun, 
Aod  Doctor  Black,  and  Doctor  White, 
And  Doctor  Grey,  with  all  your  might." 

The  doctors  came,  and  looked  and  wondered. 
And  shook  their  heads,  and  paused  and  pon- 

dered. 
Till  one  proposed  he  should  be  bled, 
**  No— leached  you  mean,"  the  other  said — 
"  Clap  on  a  blister"  roared  another, 
**  No— cup  him  " — **  no — trepan  him,  brother ! " 
A  sixth  would  recommend  a  purge, 
The  next  would  an  emetic  urge. 
The  eighth,  just  come  from  a  dissection, 
His  verdict  gave  for  an  injection ; 
The  last  produced  a  box  of  pills, 
A  certain  cure  for  earthly  ills; 
"  I  had  a  patient  yesternight,*' 
Quoth  he,  "  and  wretched  was  her  plight. 
And  as  the  only  means  to  save  her. 
Three  dozen  patent  pills  I  gave  her. 
And  by  to-morrow,  I  suppose 

That " 

"  Here  she  goes — and  there  she  goes  /" 


"  You  all  are  fools,"  the  lady  said, 

"The  way  is,  just  to  shave  his  head, 

Run,  bid  the  barber  come  anon  " — 

"  Thanks,  mother,"  thought  her  clever  son, 

"  You  help  the  knaves  that  would  have  bit  m 

But  all  creation  shan't  out-wit  me  1  *' 

Thus  to  himself,  while  to  and  fro 

His  finger  perseveres  to  go, 

And  from  his  lips  no  accent  flows 

But  "  here  she  goes — and  there  she  go€9 1 " 

The  barber  came — "  Lord  help  him !  what 

A  queerish  customer  Fve  got ; 

But  we  must  do  our  best  to  save  him — 

So  hold  him,  gemmen,  while  I  share  him  t  * 

But  here  the  doctors  interpose — 

"  A  woman  never  " — 

"  There  she  goes  /" 

"  A  woman  is  no  judge  of  physic, 

Not  even  when  her  baby  is  sick. 

He  niiLst  be  bled" — "no— no— a  blister" — 

"  A  purge  vou  mean  " — "  I  say  a  clyster  " — 

"No— cup  him  "—"leech  him"— "pills!  pOk 

piUs ! " 
And  all  the  house  the  uproar  fills. 

What  means  that  smile?    what  means  tba 

shiver  ? 
The  landlord's  limbs  with  rapture  quiver. 
And  triumph  brightens  up  his  face — 
His  finger  yet  shall  win  the  race ! 
The  clock  is  on  the  stroke  of  nine — 
And  up  he  starts — "  'Tis  mine  I  'tis  mine  I " 
"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  I  mean  the  fifty ! 
I  never  spent  an  hour  so  thrifty ; 
But  you,  who  tried  to  make  me  lose, 
Go,  burst  with  envy,  if  you  choose ! 
But  how  is  this  I  where  are  they  ?  " 

"Who?" 
"  The  gentlemen — ^I  mean  the  two 
Came  yesterday — are  they  below?" 
"  They  galloped  off  an  hour  ago." 
"  Oh,  purge  me  I  blister  I  shave  and  bleed  I 
For,  hang  the  knaves,  I'm  mad  indeed !  " 
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Shk  was,  indeed,  a  pretty  little  creature, 
So  meek,  so  modest :  what  a  pity,  madam. 
That  one,  so  young  and  innocent,  should  fall 
A  prey  to  the  rav'nous  wolf. 

—The  wolf,  indeed ! 
You've  left  the  nursery  to  but  little  purpose. 
If  yon  believe  a  wolf  could  ever  speak. 
Though  in  the  time  of  ^sop  or  before. 
— Was't  not  a  wolf  then?     I  have  read  the  story 
A  hundred  times ;  and  heard  it  told ;  nay,  told  it 
Myself  to  my  younger  sisters,  when  we've  shrank 
Together  in  the  sheets,  from  very  terror, 
And,  with  protecting  arms  each  round  the  other. 
E'en  sobb'd  ourselves  to  sleep.    But  I  remember 
I  saw  the  story  acted  on  the  stage. 
Last  winter  in  the  city,  I  and  my  school-mates, 


With  our  most  kind  preceptress,  Mrs.  Bazely. 
And  so  it  was  a  robber,  not  a  wolf, 
That  met  poor  little  Red  Riding  Hood  T  the  woodi 
— ^Nor  wolf  nor  robber,  child :  this  nursery  tale 
Contains  a  hidden  moral. 

— ^Hidden:  nay, 
I'm  not  so  young,  but  I  can  spell  it  out. 
And  thus  it  is :  Children,  when  sent  on  errands, 
Must  never  stop  by  the  way  to  talk  with  wolves. 
— ^Tut !  wolves  again ;  wilt  listen  to  me,  child  ? 
— Say  on,  dear  grandma/ 

— Thus  then,  dear,  my  daughter 
In  this  young  person,  culling  wild  flowers, 
.You  see  the  peril  that  attends  the  maiden 
Who,  in  her  walk  through  life,  yields  to  temptallon 
And  quits  the  onward  path  to  stray  aside, 
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.Alfair'd  by  gandj  weeds. 

— N»y,  none  but  children 
CoaU  plber  batter-cups  and  Hay-weed,  motber. 
But  lioleti,  dear  vioIcCa — metbiiikB 
I  eoold  lire  ever  on  a  bank  of  violet*, 
Or  die  uon  happy  there. 

— Tod  die,  indeed. 
At  your  yean,  die ! 

^Tben  rieep,  ma'am,  if  you  pleasE 


le  lait  new  novel— what  d'ye  call't — 
The  Prairie,  wai  it  not? 

— It  wa4,  mr  lore; 
And  there,  u  I  remember,  your  kind  arm 
Ftllow'd  my  aged  head ;  'twaa  irksome,  sure. 
To  yonr  young  limbs  and  spirit. 

— No.  believe  me. 
To  keep  the  insects  fWim  disturbing  you 
Was  Bweet  employment,  or  to  bn  joar  cbcek 
When  the  breete  Inlt'd. 

— Tou're  a  dear  child  t 

— And  then. 
To  gue  on  auch  a  erene  I  the  grassy  bank. 
So  gently  sloping  to  the  rirulet, 
All  purjUe  with  my  own  dear  violet, 
And  st*iDkled  o'er  with  springflowers  of  each  tint. 
There  was  that  pale  and  humble  little  btoMom, 
Looking  so  like  its  namesake  Innocence  : 
The  fairy-form'd,  fieah-hued  anenione ; 
With  Its  Mr  sisters,  call'd  by  country  people 
Fair  maids  of  the  spring.     The  lowly  cinrjucfoil  too. 
And  atalcUer  marigold.     The  violet  sorrel 
Bloabiog  so  rosy  red  ba  baehfulnens. 
And  her  companion  of  the  sca«on,  dress'd 
In  varied  pink.    The  partridge  evergreen, 
Hanging  iti  fragrant  waxwork  on  each  stem. 
And  studding  the  green  cod  with  aearlet  berries. 
— Did  joueee  all  those  Sowers  F   I  mark'd  Ihcm  not. 
— O  many  more,  whose  names  I  have  not  leam'd. 
And  then  to  see  the  light  blue  butterfly 
Roaming  about,  like  an  enchanted  thinj;, 
From  Sower  to  Sower,  and  the  bright  honey-bee — 
And  there  too  was  the  Touolain,  overhung 
With  hash  and  tree,  draped  by  the  graccl\i1  vine, 
Where  (he  white  blossoms  of  the  dogwood,  niet 
The  crimson  red-bud,  and  the  nweel  binls  snng 
Thrir  madrigal* ;  while  the  fresh  springing  waters, 
Jntt  ftlrrioK  tlie  green  fern  that  bathed  within  them. 
Leapt  JoyM  o'er  their  fairy  mound  of  rock, 


And  fell  In  mndc — then  pass'd  prattling  on, 
Between  the  flowery  buiks  that  bent  to  kisa  them. 
I  dreamed  not  of  these  ughts  or  eounds. 

—Then  just 
Beyond  the  brook  there  lay  a  narrow  strip. 
Like  a  rich  riband,  orenamcll'd  meadow. 
Girt  by  a  prelly  precipice,  whoM  top 
Was  crowned  with  rose-bay.     Half  way  down  there 

Sylph-like,  ihc  light  funaslic  columbine, 
Ae  ready  to  leap  down  unto  her  lover 
Harlequin  Ilart»a,  in  hia  painted  vest 
Of  green  aod  crinuion. 

— Tut  I  enongh,  enough. 
Tour  madcap  fancy  runs  loo  riot,  giri. 
We  muiit  shut  up  your  books  of  botany. 
And  give  you  graver  atudiee. 

—Will  Tou  shut 
The  book  of  nature,  too  f— for  it  Is  that 
I  love  an<l  ntudy.    Do  not  take  me  back 
To  the  cold,  heartless  city,  with  itx  forms 
And  dull  roiLilne!  ltd  sn'iflcial  manners 
And  arbitrary  rules;  its  cheerleM  [deesurce 
And  mirthleiiii  niasqaing.    Yet  a  little  longer 

0  let  mo  hold  eomniiinion  here  with  nature. 

— Well,  well,  we'll  Bee.   But  we  neglect  our  lectuiea 
Upon  Ihia  picture. 

— roor  Red  Riding  Hood! 
We  had  forgotten  her ;  yet  mark,  dear  madam. 
How  palicully  the  poor  thing  waitB  our  leisure. 
And  now  the  hidden  moral. 

Here  children  read  Aucb  sTorieii  Uterally ; 

But  the  more  elderly  nnd  wise  deduce 

A  moral  from  the  Action.     In  a  word. 

The  woli  that  jou  muHi  guard  against  in — Lovk. 

— I  ihouglit  love  was  an  infant;  "toujeurs  enfant."' 

— The  world  and  love  were  young  togcilicr,  child. 

And  innocent — atani  lime  changea  all  (tuDgs.        ■ 

— True.  I  remetriber,  love  b  now  a  mui. 

And  Ihc  song  ''ays,  "a  very  saucy  one." 

But  how  a  volff 

— In  ravenoud  appetite, 
Unpilving  and  un*<paring,  passion  is  oft 
A  bcBfi  of  prey.     As  the  wolf  to  tlie  lamb 
IshctoimioceJico. 

— I  shall  remember, 
For  now  I  see  the  moral.    Trust  me,  madam. 
Should  I  e'pr  meet  this  wolf-love  In  niy  way. 
Be  he  u  boy  or  man  111  take  good  heed. 
And  hold  no  cotiversc  with  him. 

— You'll  do  wisely. 
— Kor  e'er  in  field  or  fori'sl,  plain  or  palbway, 
Shall  he  from  mc  know  whiilicr  I  am  going, 
Or  whisper  that  he'll  meet  me. 

—That's  my  child. 
— Xor,  in  mv  grandam's  cottage,  nor  elsewhere, 
Will  I  e'er  lift  the  Utch  for  him  myself. 
Or  bid  him  pull  the  bobbin. 

— Well,  my  dear. 
You've  leam'd  your  IcsFOn. 

— Yet  one  thing,  my  mother. 
Somewhat  perplcics  mc. 

— Say  what,  my  love  t 

1  will  explain : 

-This  wolf,  Ihe  story  goes. 
Deceived  poor  grandam  flr^l.  end  ate  her  up: 
What  is  the  moral  here  ?     Have  all  our  grandmaJ! 
Been  first  dcvour'd  by  loveT 

—Let  ua  go  in ; 
The  ur  grows  cool — you  are  a  forward  chit. 
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Perhaps  the  reader  might  wiBh  to  know  what 
became  of  Mr.  Van  Vacuum  ?  Let  it  be  remem- 
bered, that  this  unfortunate  foreigner  was  not  legally 
bound  to  engage  in  the  battle;  that  he  was  im- 
pressed into  the  service ;  and  that  he  could  not, 
therefore,  be  expected  to  have  much  stomach  for 
the  business.  In  point  of  fact,  he  declined  fighting 
altogether.  It  may  be,  that,  having  adopted  Ovid's 
comparison  of  Love  and  War,  he  carried  the  paral- 
lelism throughout,  and  since,  in  the  former,  as  his 
master  says — cedendo  ahibin  victor — so  in  the  latter 
be  took  it  for  granted,  that  the  way  to  conquer,  was 
to  run.  Run  he  did,  at  all  events ;  and  a  soliloquy, 
which  he  uttered,  after  the  battle  was  ended,  will 
best  let  the  reader  into  his  state  of  feeling  on  the 
subject.  He  had  secreted  himself  among  pome 
rocks,  which  bordered  the  Round  Pond  mentioned 
by  Sergeant  Rigmarole ;  and  when,  through  an 
opening  in  the  woods,  he  saw  the  Mingoes  fairly 
Tanish  over  the  summit  of  Back-boue  Ridge,  he 
Tentured  forth : — 

**  Good  bye  to  you,  my  Knights  of  the  Copper 
Countenance!'*  said  he,  as  the  last  Mingo  disap- 
peared from  view.  **  I'm  glad  there  was  no  need 
of  my  assistance  to  make  you  scamper  over  the 
hilLi.  I  shall  live  to  tight  another  day — but  not 
with  you,  or  the  like  of  you,  if  my  will  be  done.  I 
have  no  opinion  of  fighting  at  chance-medley  in  the 
wood.-* — of  playing  at  this  kind  of  hide-and-go-scek 
with  a  parcel  of  savages.  But,  now,  these  Ameri- 
cans like  the  sport.  They  care  no  more  for  the  yell 
of  an  Indian  than  I  do  for  the  peep  of  a  chicken,  I 
looked  into  the  rascals'  faces  as  we  were  making  our 
way  in  the  woods ;  and  though  I  thought  my  whole 
substance  would  run  in  pi^rrtpiration  through  the 
pores  of  my  skin,  I  could  not  see  that  one  of  them 
was  in  the  slightest  degree  affi>cted  by  thi>ir  situa- 
tion. The  fact  is,  they  are  savages  themselves ; 
and  I  shall  so  write  them  down  in  mv  book.  Thev, 
I  shall  remark,  with  oracular  gravity,  They  who 
fight  like  savages  must  themselves  b<}  savages.  Ue 
who  has  no  other  tactics  than  that  of  dodging  be- 
hind trees  and  bushes,  though  a  white  man  at  the  sur- 
face, must  be  an  Indian  at  the  bottom — and  so  forth, 
and  80  forth.  Then  they  are  as  simple  as  s;ivages. 
An  Englishman  can  bamboozle  them  as  he  pleases, 
ril  bet  now,  I  shall  make  this  whole  town  believe  I 
have  this  day  fought  most  heroically.  And  I  wish  I 
could  but  have  an  interview  with  Mary  Blaxton.  I 
think  I  could  persuade  her  charmingly." 

With  this  Mr.  Van  Vacuum  commenced  a  slow 
and  musing  walk,  in  a  homeward  direction,  upon 
the  shore  of  Round  Pond.  This  beautiful  mirror 
of  waters  was  about  one  mile  in  circuit.  Its  shore 
was  of  rock;  but  di.«jointed  and  irregular,  some- 
times approaching  near  the  water's  edge,  then  re- 
ceding to  a  coiisidi;rable  di.stance — here  rising 
perpendicularly  to  the  height  of  twenty  or  thirty 
ieet,  and  there  sloping  off  with  a  gentle  declivity. 
The  ground  was  covered  with  an  undergrowth  prin- 
cipally of  honeysuckle  and  whortleberry;  amidst 
which  stood  up  the  loftier  and  more  lusty  oaks  and 
hickories. 

Mr.  Van  Vacuum  muttered  as  he  went ;  but  his 


words,  it  should  seem,  contained  onlj  the  tRtjeeU 
membra  of  his  thoughts : — 

"Good! — ^It  would  work— as  Hotspor  says,  in 
excellent  plot — it  would  bring  her  to  terms — Ovid 
exactly — could  I  only  meet ^" 

Both  tongue  and  feet  of  the  soliloquist  were  here 
arrested.  He  was  turning  the  point  of  a  rock,  when 
hid  eye  encountered  an  object,  that  brought  the 
prospect  of  accomplishing  his  present  purposes 
much  nearer  than  he  had  anticipated.  It  was  ICary 
Blaxton  herself.  The  reader  has  already  been  ui- 
formed  that  she  left  her  mother's  house  soon  after 
hearing  the  news  of  Captain  Homebred's  &te. 
Round  Pond  was  one  of  her  favorite  resorts ;  and 
she  wus  now  sitting  where  she  had  of^n  sat  before — 
on  a  sort  of  natural  seat  in  the  rocks ;  the  ground 
descending  from  her  feet  in  a  gentle  declivity  to  the 
edge  of  the  water.  She  was  reclining  a  little  to  the 
right ;  her  head  resting  upon  her  right  hand,  and 
her  right  elbow  being  supported  by  a  rock.  Be- 
tween the  thumb  and  forefinger  of  her  left  hand 
she  was  unconsciously  rolling  the  sprig  of  some 
bush,  which  she  had  as  unconsciously  plucked  on 
the  way.  Her  head  was  concealed  from  yiew  by  a 
large  bonnet,  which  had  been  prescribed  by  her 
mother  as  a  shield  against  the  sun.  From  the  di- 
rection of  this  article,  it  was  evident,  that  Mary  was 
intently  gazing  into  the  bosom  of  the  pond ;  though 
the  probability  is,  that  her  thoughts  were  employed 
upon  a  far  different  subject. 

After  recovering  from  the  first  shock  at  meeting 
this  sight,  Mr.  Van  Vacuum  advanced  cautiously 
towards  the  contemplative  maiden ;  and,  to  such  a 
dLstance  in  front  of  her  face  did  her  bonnet  project, 
that  he  was  enabled  to  approach  within  a  dozen 
steps  of  her  before  she  became  sensible  that  any 
person  was  near.  He  rushed  briskly  into  her  pres- 
ence ;  and,  presenting  his  musket  in  due  form,  said— 

**  We  soldiers  always  present  arms  in  the  presence 
of  our  commanders — and  you  know,  Miss  Mary,  I 
am  always  your  humble  servant  to  command.** 

*'  Then,"  said  Mary,  who,  from  a  state  of  deep, 
tragic  feeling,  felt  her  spirits  fast  rising  into  comedy 
at  this  manoeuvre  of  the  martial  pedagogue — 

**Then,  my  obedient  servant  to  command- 
shoulder  arms  I" 

*'  At  your  service,"  returned  the  new  recruit,  ob- 
sequiously performing  that  part  of  the  manual  ex- 
ercise. 

"  Verv  well — now  recover  arms !"  continued  Manr, 
who,  from  the  proximity  of  her  mother^s  house  to  the 
green,  where  all  military  parades  took  place,  had 
learned  all  the  ordinary  words  of  command.  Mr. 
Van  Vacuum  obeyed  orders. 

"To  the  right-about  face!"  added  Mary.  To  the 
right-about  Mr.  Van  accordingly  wheeled. 

"  You  are  dismissed,"  said  Mary. 

"Well,  but,"  answered  the  soldier,  awkwardly 
turning  roimd,  and  evincing  in  look,  gesture,  and 
voice,  that  he  had  been  brought  to  a  pass,  which  he 
hud  not  anticipated ;  "  will  my  royal  mistress,  Mary, 
Queen  of  Hearts,  thus  thrust  from  her  pre8ence,'a 
dutiful  subject,  that  had  just  returned  from  the  field 
of  batder 
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me  M  much  hopeleM  miMrjr,"  uMwtrcd  Ibe 
OvidUn. 

"HorridI  bortidl  I  hope  Dot,  Mr.  Vui  Vtcnimi 
— I  hope  Dot." 

"  You  know  It  IB  la  jour  power  to  preTent  it, 
UiM  BI&itOTi :  if  ;ou  chooae  to  sit  b;  uid  lea  the 
thing  take  place,  wheo  itUin  jour  power  to  prerrat 
it,  be  it  Bo." 

"  But  Mr.  Vki  Vacuum,  how  will  too  go  about  It  * 
Who  will  pull  the  trigger  for  youT'' 

"  That  vill  I,"  promptly  annwered  the  micide  ; 
who,  ihinlting  that  the  imprewion  which  he  ceeroed 
to  have  made  upon  Hary'i  mind,  was  radine  awaj, 
aBsumed  more  decision  of  tone,  and  threw  nimNlf 
into  a  feartul  bustle.  "1  «1ia1)  toucb  the  trigger 
with  my  toe,  Uisa  Blaxton,  an  you  ehall  see  prea- 
fntly.     There  are  ways  enough,  I  can  aiaure  you." 

Aod  here  Ibe  apeaker  cocked  hia  gun,  and  placed 
the  breech  upon  the  ground  ;  but  seemed  to  expe- 
-ieuce  conf<iderab1e  dilhcuUy  id  finding  a  good  teat 
u  ___      Mary  uprang  up  and  forward,  eielaiming — 

'■■  ■ely,  Mr.  VanVacuum.  you  are  not  in  earneat ! 
Surely  jou  do  not  mean  to  blow  your  brains  out  in- 
decdl  Uoldi  for  mercy's  Bake,  hold  t  O  good  Mr. 
Van  Vacuom  give  me  your  gunl— h3o!  !  beseech 
you — I'll  promise — 0  do  let  me  hare  It,  (her  handi 
were  now  upon  the  fatal  weapon) — let  ms  hare  it, 
and  ni— ni— 111— I  will,  depend  upon  it  I" 

"Will  what,  my  dear  Mary,"  said  Mr.  V.  in  a 
whining,  subdued  voice,  as  he  suffered  the  gun  tob« 
taken  from  liishand — "Will  what?  my  dcarUnry.' 


le,"  returned  Mary,  aaaumlng  the  princely 
Inleliigence  bath  reached  our  royal  ear,  that 
re  rendered  signal  seriice  to  the  state  ;  that 
re  taught  my  sut^ecta  generalship — that  you 

yourself  into  a  body  of  reserve,  mud  look 
oat  moat  prudently  beyond  the  reach  of  In- 
Sea;  and  that,  so  effectually  did  you  keep 
ret  of  your  movements,  that  no  person  cren 
le  pOHtion  JOU  had  taken  in  such  ■  marterly 
'.  All  this  we  team  from  our  trusty  SDd 
orthy  cousin,  Lord  Ore  Rigmarole." 

Heel"  eiclaimed  Mr.  Van  Vacuum.  "I'll 
1  hia  teeth :  It  is  a  lie— a  falsehood— an  un- 

How  could  he  tell  F  Were  we  not  all  scat- 
Mat — one  fighting  here,  and  another  fighting 
—one  dodging  behind  this  bush,  and  another 
;  behind  that  bushf — one  taking  aim  from 
e,  and  another  taking  aim  from  that  tree? 
lold  we  watch  each  other  ?  How  could  they 
.  or  I  «ee  tfaemf    Was  it  not  all  smoke? 

ia  a  Tile  slander ;  they  eDvy  me :  I  was 
A  of   them   all :    ah  I    had  you  seen   me, 

IT— Mary  I"  interrupted  the  Queeo  of  Hearta. 
ject  to  a  sovereign  thus !  How  dare  you  be 
Jar,  sir,  to  call  me  Mary!" 
law,  Uiaa  Blailon,  will  you  alwars  joke!  are 
«r  to  be  serious  for  a  moment  i" 
lel  1  araunt  and  quit  my  siglit,"  added  Mary, 
ly  waring  her  band. 

-Ul  not  budge  an  inuh,"  quoth  the  dutiful 
:  "I  will  be  heard.  You  wrong  me  every 
abuse  me — scoff  at  me — play  tricks  upon  me. 
or  cruelty  drove  me  into  the  thickest  of  the 
Bilstence  was  nothing  without  yon.  nnd  I 
to  be  rid  of  it.  I  faved  death  in  every  di- 
bot  the  very  King  of  Tenors  seemed  tio  be 

donbi  of  it."  said  Mary.    "I  should  have 
ul  I  been  he." 
1  are  pleased  lo  be  facetious.  Miss  Blaxton. 

inly  say  a  man's  life  is  in  his  own  power" — 
e  the  brare  man  dropped  his  head  in  inys- 
cogitation ;  strode  a  few  paces  one  way.  and 
:be  aaine  back  ;  then  opened  the  pan  of  his 
.and  went  on — "and  there  are  weapons  that 
e  It.  Ufc! — what  is  it!  a  respiration!  a  puff 
ijlir:  'tis  here — 'tis  gone!" 
performer  now  took  another  turn  upon 
leh,  after  which  he  drew  the  ramrod  of  his 
,  let  it  into  the  barrel,  aod  witb  his  fingers 
cd  the  depth  of  the  cartridge— occasionnlly 
a  glance  at  Mary,  who  was  indeed  regarding 
■y  closely,  not,  however,  with  that  look  of 
■bleb  the  heroic  schoolmst^ter  had  hoped  lo 
:  with  a  mixed  eipreKSion  of  bumor,  indlg- 
*nd  |»ly.  Baring  finished  his  mamtuvres, 
anced  somewhat  nearer  to  Mary,  and  re- 
ly. Hiss  Blaxlon,  a  man's  life  is  in  his  own 
'  "Blow  out  your  brains  myself,"  exclaimed  Vary, 

doubt  of  it,"  answered  Mary.  bringing  up  the  mutkct  to  suit  the  action  to  tha 

ly  further,  Miss  Btaxton,  that  Ebeneier  Van  word,  and  putting  on  the  fiercest  look  of  whicb  she 
I's  life  is  in  his  own  power."  was  mistress. 

1  will  continue  to  be,  no  doubt,"  said  Hsry.  This  unexpected  turn  of  affairs  seemed  very  cOD- 
:  there  is  doubt.  Miss  Blaiton,  and  very  sen-  siderably  to  disrompo!^  the  brains  that  were  to  be 
ibt,  too ;  for  I  am  prepared  to  put  it  out  of  blown  out.  Mr.  Van  Vacuum's  first  movement  was 
•KT  at  this  moment.''  to  rise  on  his  toes,  and  shrug  up  the  shoulder  nearest 

1  b  what  way  do  you  propose  to  put  it  out     the  muxlle  of  the  musket;  his  second,  to  change 

povrerl"  aaked  Mary  Bbiton.  sides,  and  lifi  up  oue  of  liis  legs  alter  the  other, 

blowing  out  thoH  braini  which  have  caused    cjacidating  the  while— 


0 
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^- 

/  "Why,  Mias  Mary — ^why,  Miaa    Blaxton — ^why, 
'  Miss  Mary  Blaxton!'* 

**  Nay,"  said  Mary,  "  no  turning  nor  twisting,  nor 
whining :  take  your  fate  like  a  man :  you  said  you 
were  tired  of  your  life,  and  wanted  to  get  rid  of  it : 
80  stand  firm.  I  thought  you  Englishmen  had  more 
pluck ;  but  your  great  Dr.  Johnson  gives  a  bad  ac- 
count of  you  all.  He  says  an  army  of  women  would 
outdo  you.  Who  knows,  he  asks,  whether  Brad- 
dock^s  men  were  not  defeated  at  Monongahela  by 
squaws  ?  And  he  proposes  to  raiae  a  corps  of  female 
soldiers,  and  dismiss  the  men." 


During  this  speech  Mr.  Van  Vacuum  was  stealing 
a  march  upon  her ;  which  observing,  she  exclaimed 
with  renewed  emphasis,  *'Stop!"  But  Mr.  Ytn 
Vacuum  leaped  into  the  air  and  ran. 

Mary  threw  down  the  musket,  resumed  her  seat 
in  the  rocks,  and  endeavored  to  account  in  some 
way  for  the  part  she  had  acted  in  this  interview. 
She  found  it  difficult,  however,  to  analyze  her  feel- 
ings ;  and  more  than  once  she  was  ready  to  take  to 
heniolf  the  name  of  Lady  Crackbrain,  given  to  her 
by  her  mother. 


♦♦» 
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But  neither  breath  of  morn,  when  she  ascends 
With  charm  of  earliest  birds ;  nor  rising  sun 
On  this  delightful  land ;  nor  herb,  fruit,  flower. 
Glistering  with  dew ;  nor  fragrance  afler  showers; 
Nor  grateful  evening,  without  thee  is  sweet ! 

Muse,  that  upon  the  top  of  Pindus  sitt'st, 
And  with  the  enchanting  accents  of  thy  lyre 
Dost  soothe  the  immortaU,  while  thy  influence  sweet 
Earth's  favored  bards  confeHS,  be  present  now ; 
Breathe  through  my  soul,  inspire  thyself  tlie  song. 
And  upward  bear  me  in  the  adventurous  flight ; 
Lo  the  resistless  theme — Thk  Buckwheat  Cake. 

Let  others  boastful  sing  the  golden  ear 
Whose  farinaceous  treasures,  by  nice  art 
And  sleight  of  hand,  with  store  of  milk  and  eggs, 
FormM  into  pancakes  of  an  ample  round, 
Might  please  an  epicure — and  homebred  bards 
Delight  to  celebrate  the  tasselPd  maize 
Worn  in  the  bosom  of  the  Indian  inuid, 
Who  taught  to  make  the  hoe-cake  (dainty  fair. 
When  butterM  well  I)    I  envy  not  their  joys. 
How  easier  of  digestion,  and,  beyond 
Compare,  more  pure,  more  delicate,  the  cake 
All  other  cakes  above,  queen  of  the  whole. 
And  triumph  of  the  culinary  art — 
The  Buckwheat  Cake !  my  passion  when  a  boy. 
And  still  the  object  of  intensest  love — 
Love  imdivided,  knowing  no  decline, 
Immutable.    My  benison  on  thee. 
Thou    glorious   Plant  I    that    thus  with   gladness 

crown'dst 
Life's  spring  time,  and  beneath  bright  Summer's  eye, 
Lur'dst  me  so  oft  to  revel  with  the  bee. 
Among  thy  snow-white  flowers :  nay,  that  e'en  yet 
Propitious,  amidst  visions  of  the  past 
Which  seem  to  make  my  day-dreams  now  of  joy, 
Giv'st  me  to  triumph  o'er  the  ills  of  time. 
Thou,  when  the  sun  **  pours  down  liis  sultry  wrath," 
Scorching  the  earth  and  withering  every  flower, 
Unlock'st,  beneficent,  thy  fragrant  cells, 
And  lavisiiest  thy  perfume  on  the  air ; 
But  when  brown  Autumn  sweeps  along  the  glebe. 
Gathering  the  hoar-frost  in  her  rustling  train. 
Thou  captivat'st  my  heart !  for  thou  dost  then 
Wear  a  rich  purple  tint,  the  sign  most  sure 
That  nature  hath  perform'd  her  kindly  task. 
Leaving  the  husbandman  to  sum  his  wealth. 
And  thank  the  bounteous  Gods.    0,  now  be  wise, 
Ye  swains,  and  use  the  scythe  most  gently ;  else 
The  g^n,  plump  and  well-ripen'd,  breaks  the  tie, 


Which  slightly  binds  it  to  the  parent  stalk, 

And  falls  in  rattling  showers  upon  the  ground, 

Mocking  your  futile  toil ;  or,  mingled  straight 

With  earth,  lies  buried  deep,  with  all  the  hopes 

Of  disappointed  man !     Soon  as  the  scythe 

Hath  done  its  work,  let  the  rake  follow  slow. 

With  caution  gathering  up  into  a  swarth 

The  lusty  corn  ;  which  the  prompt  teamster  next, 

Or  to  the  barn-floor  clean  transports,  or  heaps 

Remorseless  on  the  ground,  there  to  be  threshed — 

Dull  work,  and  most  unmusical  the  flail ! 

And  yet,  if  ponderous  rollers  smooth  the  soil. 

The  earth  affords  a  substitute  not  mean 

For  the  more  polish'd  plank ;  and  they  who  boast 

The  texture  of  their  meal — the  sober  race 

That  claim  a  peaceful  founder  for  their  state — 

(Title  worth  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world!) 

Do  most  affect  the  practice.     But  a  point. 

So  subtle,  others  may  debate ;  enough 

For  me,  if,  when  envelopM  in  a  cloud 

Of  steam,  hot  from  the  griddle,  I  perceive. 

On  tasting,  no  rude  mixture  in  the  cake. 

Gravel,  or  sandy  particle,  to  the  car 

Even  painful,  and  most  fearful  in  effect : 

For  should  the  jaws  in  sudden  contact  meet, 

The  while,  within  a  luscious  morsel  hid. 

Some  pebble  comes  between,  lo !  as  the  gates 

Of  hell,  they  **  grate  harsh  thunder ;"  and  the  man 

Aghast,  writhing  with  pain,  the  table  spurns, 

And  looks  with  loathing  on  the  rich  repast. 

But  now,  his  gamers  full,  and  the  sharp  air 
And  fancy  keener  still,  the  appetite 
Inspiriting  to  the  mill,  perch'd  near  M>me  crag 
Down  which  the  foamy  torrent  rushes  loud. 
The  farmer  bears  his  grist.    And  here  I  must 
To  a  discovery  rare,  in  time  advert : 
For  the  pure  substance  dense  which  is  ooncealM 
Within  the  husk,  and  which,  by  process  qidck 
As  simple,  is  transfomiM  to  meal,  should  first 
Be  clean  divested  of  its  sombre  coat : 
The  which  effected,  'tween  the  whizzing  stones 
Descends  the  kernel,  beauteous,  and  reduced 
To  dust  impalpable,  comes  drifting  out 
In  a  white  cloud.     Let  not  the  secret,  thus 
Divulg'd,  be  lost  on  you,  ye  delicate ! 
Unless,  in  sooth,  convinced  ve  should  prefer 
A  sprinkling  of  the  bran ;  for  'tis  by  some 
AllegM  that  this  a  higher  zest  confers. 
Who  shall  decide  ?    Epicurean  skill 
I  boast  not,  nor  exactest  taste ;.  but  If 
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I  un  to  b«  the  ompire,  theo  1  M7, 

Ab  did  tb«  BanUrun  Idus,  of  Bleep — 

My  M«Muig  on  the  mui  w^o  firat  the  art 

IHTiae  invented  1     Ay,  let  the  pure  flour 

Be  Uke  the  driven  snow,  brighl  to  the  e;e. 

And  UDkdullenite.    SojovialKini 

Of  Baccbiu,  with  electric  jo;,  behold 

"  The  dancing  mbj ;"  then,  iinpadent  to«8 

Tbe  clear  uniuUied  draught.     But  k  there  aogbt 

In  tbe  Inebriate  cap,  to  be  compar'd 

To  the  altractire  object  of  raj  love. 

The  Buckwheat  Ctktl     Let  those  who  Uat,   etiU 

The    maild'ning  Juice,    and,   in    their    height    of 

Believe  thai  HUch  she  of  the  laughing  eye 
And  lip  of  rose,  celestial  Hebe,  avii\a 
Among  the  tiods ;  but  0,  jc  powers  divine  I 
If  e'er  ;e  liaten  10  a  martal'ii  jirajer, 
Still  give  me  mj  ambrosia.     This  confera 
Ko  "  pains  arthritic,"  racking  everj  joint. 
But  lea*«B  tbe  bodj  healthful,  and  the  mind 
Serene  and  Impenurb'd. — A  nicer  art 
Than  all,  remains  yet  to  be  taught ;  but  dare 
I  venture  on  the  tlierae?    Ye  Uoinus  tribes, 
Who  laugh  even  wisdom  into  scorn — and  ye, 
Authoritative  damet,  who  wave  on  high 


Pour  in  the  tejid  slream,  warm  but  not  hot, 

And  pure  u  water  from  Caslalian  spring. 

Yet  interdicts  she  not  the  balmj  tide 

Which  flows  from  tbe  Ml  udder,  if  preferr'd; 

This,  in  the  baking,  o'er  the  luncious  cake, 

DlSiises  a  warm  golden  hue — but  that 

Frugality  commends  and  taste  approves; 

Though  if  tbe  quantity  of  milk  infus'd 

Be  not  redunduit,  none  can  take  oiTence. 

Let  salt  tbe  liquid  mass  impregnale  next, 

And  then  into  tbe  deep,  capaoious  um, 

Adroitly  sift  the  IneBtimable  dust, 

Stirring  meanwhile,  with  paddle  Srmly  held, 

Tbe  thickening  Ruld.    Sage  discretion  here 

Can  best  determine  ihc  consiaience  Gt, 

Nor  thin,  nor  yet  too  thick.    Last,  add  the  barm — 

The  living  spirit  which  throughout  the  whole 

Kliall  quickly  circulate,  and  airy,  light. 

Bear  upward  by  degrees  the  body  dull. 

Be  {Hvdent  now,  nor  let  the  appetite 
Too  kceu,  urge  forward  the  last  act  of  alL 
Time,  it  Is  true,  may  move  with  languid  wing, 
And  the  Impatient  soul  demand  the  cake 
Delicious;  yet  would  I  advise  to  bear 
A  transient  ill,  and  wait  the  award  of  Fate. 
The  iiluggish  maas  must  be  indulg'd,  till,  wak'd 
By  the  ethereal  spirit,  it  shall  mount 
From  its  dark  cell,  and  court  tbe  upper  air; 
For,  bak'd  too  soon,  the  cake,  conipsct  and  hard. 
To  the  dissolving  butter  entrance  free 
Denies,  while  disappointment  and  disgust 
Prey  on  the  heart.     Uuch  less  do  thou  neglect 
Tbe    auapiciouB    moment  I      Thee,    nor    busiocst 

then 
Most  urgent  clBioi,  nor  love  the  while  engross : 
to  the  skies  BBpiring  still. 


Thcfl 


i-ified  Bi 


ends. 


Tonr  ncpptre-Bpit ,  awa  j  I 

■nd  let  the  nymph 
Whose  smile!!  bcloken 

^_  pleasure  in  till- tusk, 

'  "      (If  task  it  be,)   bring 
forth  the  polish'd  jar ; 
Or,  wanting  neh,  one  of  an  humbler  sort, 
Earthen,  but  smooth  within ;  although  nor  gold, 
Xor  silver  vase,  like  those  once  used,  in  times 
Remote,  by  the  meek  children  of  the  Bun, 
(Ere  tyrant  Spain  had  steep'd  their  land  in  gore,) 
Were  of  too  cottiy  &bric.     But,  at  once. 
Obedient  to  the  precepts  of  the  muse, 


ill  bound,  and  o'er  the  vase's  side 
Flows  Bwful !  till,  too  late  admonisli'd,  thoa 
The  miserable  waste  shall  frantic  see, 
And  in  the  add  draff  within,  perceive 
Thy  hopcR  all  frualratc.     Thus  Vesuvius,  in 
Some   angry   hour,   'mid   flumes    and    blackening 

From  his  infuriate  crater  pours  profuse 
The  fiery  lava — deluging  the  plains. 
And  burying  in  its  course  cities,  and  towns, 
And  fiiircBt  works  of  art  1     But,  to  arrest 
Cataalrophe  so  dire,  the  griddle  smooth, — • 
Ijke  steely  buckler  of  the  heroic  age. 
Elliptical,  or  round— and  for  nut  less 
Illustrious  use  dcagned — made  ready  quick. 
Rubb'd  o'er  the  surface  hot,  a  little  sand 
Will  not  bo  useless;  this  each  psr^cle 
Adhesive  of  the  previous  baleh  removes, 
And  renders  easy  the  important  work. 
To  gracefully  reverse  the  halfbak'd  cake. 
With  like  intent  the  porker's  sailed  rind, 
Uov'd  to  snd  fro.  must  lubricate  tbe  whole; 
And  this  perTorm'd,  let  the  white  batter  stream 
Upon  the  dink  opaque,  till  ^Iver'd  o'er 
Like  Cynthia's  it  enchants  the  thoughtful  soul. 
Impatient  of  restraint,  the  liquid  spreads. 
And,  as  it  spreads,  a  thousand  filobules  rise, 
^listening,  but  like  the  bublilejoy,  soon  buTBl, 
And  disappear.     Ah!  seize  the  occasion  fair, 
Nor  hesitate  too  long  the  cake  to  turn  ; 
Which,  of  a  truth,  unsigbtly  eL<c  must  look. 
And  to  the  eiperienc'd  nicer  palate,  prove 
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Dutaaleful.    See!  'tis  done:  and  now,  0  now 

The  precious  treat  I  epongy,  giid  toft,  Kud  lirown  ; 

Bih&lliig,  wj  it  comcR,  a  vapor  bland  ; 

While,  all  eniboBs'd  «ith  Soners  (lo  be  dissolv'd, 

Aiion,  u  with  (he  breach  uf  the  warm  Soutli,) 

Upon  the  alluring  board  the  buttpr  givauis — 

Nul  rancid,  fit  for  appetite  nione 

Of  coarseBt  guBt,  but  delicate  and  pure. 

And  golden  like  the  mom.    Yet  one  thing  more  ;— 


p  an  he  gh  B 
And  Khare  with  me  what  je,  jourselvea,  aball 
Far  dearer  than  ambrosia.    Thai,  indeed, 
Hiiy  liaplf  give  a  icsC  lo  )<ocial  mirth, 
And,  ■ilh  the  alternate  cup,  eihilarate 
The  Bona  of  heaven;  but  my  nepenthe  rare. 
Not  only  ehcers  the  heart,  but  from  the  breas 
Care,  grief,  and  every  nanielcsB  ill  dispell — 
Yielding  a  foretaate  of  immortal  Jojl 
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Thi  dav  ig  «et,  tbe  ladies  met. 

And  at  the  frame  are  sealed  ; 
In  order  plac'd.  they  work  in  haste, 

To  get  the  quilt  completed. 
While  fingers  fly,  tlieir  tongues  they  ply. 

And  animate  their  labors. 
By  counting  beam,  discuHsing  elolhea, 

Or  talking  of  their  neighbors, 

"Dear,  what  a  pretty  frock  you've  on — " 

"I'm  very  glad  you  like  it." 
"  I'm  told  that  Miaa  Micomieon 

Don't  speak  to  Mr.  Micat." 
"  I  saw  Uias  Bell  tbe  other  day. 

Young  Green's  new  gig  adorning  r — " 
"What  keepe  your  Bister  Ann  away  f" 

"She  went  to  town  this  nioming." 

"  "TIb  Ome  to  roll " — "  my  needle's  broke  "- 
"So  Martin's  Block  is  selling;" — 

"  Louisa's  wedding-gown's  bespoke—" 
"  Lend  me  your  scissorB,  Ellen." 


"  7^(  match  will  never  eome  aboal— ' 
"  Now  don't  fly  in  a  passion  ;  " 

"  Hair-pufls,  they  say,  are  going  out — ' 
"  Yes,  curls  are  all  in  fa^on." 

The  quilt  is  done,  the  tea  begun — 

The  beaux  are  all  collecting; 
The  table's  cleared,  the  music  heard,— 

His  partner  each  selecting. 
The  merry  band  in  order  stand. 

The  dance  begins  with  vigor; 
And  rapid  feel  the  measure  beat. 

And  trip  the  maiy  figure. 

Unheeded  fly  the  moments  by, 

Old  Time  himself  seems  daadng. 
Till  night's  dull  eye  U  op'd  to  spy 

The  sleps  of  morn  advanciog. 
Then  closely  Blow'rt,  to  each  abode. 

The  carriages  go  tilting ; 
And  many  a  dream  has  for  its  thenw, 

Tbe  pleaBUrei  of  the  Quilting. 


SAH   PATCH. 


JSHk^  Dit  t^  Ut  gb-  SboduI  IpHk^,  bj  an  ^bmim  of  %  §Ji^ 


Bf  «*l*r  itwU  hn  dia,  ud 

ToLi.  for  Sun  Patch!  SuDpttch,  wliojnmpsnomore, 

Tb<t  or  the  world  to  come.     Sam  Ktch  U  deadi 
The  Tulgsr  pathway  to  tha  uoknown  shore 

Of  dark  fliturltf,  ha  would  not  tread. 

No  frienda  stood  aoirowing  round  bis  djing  bed ; 
Kor  with  deconiui  woe,  sedately  stepp'd 

Behind  his  corpse,  and  tears  by  retail  shed; — 
The  mighty  river,  aa  it  onward  swept, 
Id  one  great  wholeaale  aob,  his  body  drowned  ud 
kept. 

Toll  for  Slam  Patch  I  he  scorned  the  common  way 
That  leads  to  fame,  up  hei)t1it9  of  rough  aacenl, 

And  baring  heard  Pope  and  Longiniu  say. 

Thai  some  great  men  had  risen  by  falls,  he  went 
And  jumped,  wbcrc  wild  Passaic's  waves  had  rent 

The  antique  rocks ; — the  air  free  passage  gave, — 
And  fn'aciously  the  liquid  element 

Upbore  him,  like  some  sea-god  on  its  ware ; 

And  all  the  people  said  tbat  Sam  was  very  brave. 

Fame,  the  clear  apirit  that  doth  to  heaven  upraiK, 
Led  i^m  to  dive  into  what  Byron  calls 

The  bell  of  waters.    For  the  sake  of  praise, 
He  wooed  the  bathos  down  great  water-fall»i 
The  dizzy  precipice,  which  the  eye  appals 

Of  travellers  for  pleasure,  Samuel  found 
Fleoaant,  as  are  to  women  lighted  halli, 

Cranuiied  full  of  fools  and  fiddles;  to  the  sound 

Of  the  eternal  roar,  he  timed  his  desperate  bound. 

Sam  was  a  fool.     But  the  large  world  of  such. 

Has  thousands — better  taught,  alike  absurd. 
And  less  sublime.    Of  fame  he  soon  got  much. 

Where  distant  cataracts  spout,  of  him  men  heard. 

Alas  for  Sam  t     Had  he  aright  preferred 
The  kindly  element,  to  which  he  gave 

Himself  BO  fearlessly,  we  had  not  heard 
That  it  was  now  his  windiiig-shcct  and  grave, 
Xor  sung,  'twiit  tears  and  smiles,  our  requiem  for 
the  brave. 

He  soon  got  drunk,  with  ram  and  with  renown. 
As  many  others  in  high  places  do  ; — 

Whoae  fall  is  like  Sam's  last — for  down  and  down, 
By  one  mad  impulse  driven,  they  flounder  through 
The  gulf  that  keeps  the  future  from  our  view. 

And  then  are  found  not.  Uay  they  rest  in  peace! 
We  heave  the  sigh  to  human  frailty  due — 

And  shall  not  Sam  have  his  f    The  muse  stiall  cease 

To  keep  the  heroic  roll,  which  she  began  In  Greece^ 

With  demigods,  who  went  to  the  Black  Sea 
For  wool  ^and  if  the  best  accounts  be  straight, 

Ckme  back,  m  negro  phraseology, 

With  the  same  wool  each  upon  his  pate). 
In  which  she  chronicled  the  deathless  fate 

Of  htm  who  jumped  into  the  perilous  ditch 

Left  by  Rome's  street  commissioners,  in  a  stale 

Which  made  it  dangerous,  and  by  jumping  which 

He  made  hioMelf  renowned,  and  the  i 


I  say,  the  muse  shall  quite  forget  to  sound 
The  chord  whose  music  is  undying,  if 

She  do  not  strike  it  when  Sam  Patch  is  drowned. 
Leaoder  dived  for  love.     Leucadia's  cliff 
The  Lesbian  Sappho  leapt  from  in  a  mUf, 

To  punish  Phaon;  Icarus  went  dead, 
Because  the  wai  did  not  continue  stiff; 

And,  had  he  minded  what  his  father  sud. 

He  had  not  given  a  name  unto  hia  watery  bed. 


And  Hellc's  case  was  all  an  accident 
As  every  body  knows.    Why  sing  of  these  ? 

Nor  would  I  rank  with  Sam  tlist  man  who  went 
Down  into  .Etna's  womb — Kmpcdocles, 
I  think  he  called  himself.     Thenieelves  to  please. 

Or  else  unwillingly,  they  made  tlicir  springs; 
For  glory  in  the  abstract,  Sam  made  his. 

To  prove  to  all  men,  commons,  lords,  and  kings, 

Tbat  "some  things  may  be  done,  as  well  as  other 

I  will  not  be  fatigued,  by  cUlog  more 
Who  jump'd  of  old,  by  haaard  or  design. 

Nor  plague  the  weary  ghosts  of  boyish  lore, 
Vulcan,  Apollo,  Phaeton— in  fine 
All  Tooke's  Psntheon.     Yet  they  grew  divine 

By  their  long  tumbles ;  and  if  wc  can  matoh 
Their  hierarchy,  shall  wc  not  entwine 

One  wreath  ?    Who  ever  came  "  up  (o  the  scratch," 

And  for  so    little.  Jumped    so    bravely    as   S«n 
Patch* 
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To  long  conclusions  many  men  have  jumped 
In  logic,  and  the  safer  course  they  took ; 

By  any  other,  they  would  have  been  stumped, 
Unable  to  argue,  or  to  quote  a  book. 
And   quite   dumb-founded,   which  they   cannot 
brook; 

They  break  no  bones,  and  suffer  no  contusion, 
Hiding  their  woful  fall,  by  hook  and  crook. 

In  slang  and  gibberish,  sputtering  and  confusion ; 

But  that  was  not  the  way  Sam  came  to  hU  conclusion. 

He  jumped  in  person.    Death  or  Victory 

Was  his  device,  **  and  there  was  no  mistake," 
Except  his  last ;  and  then  he  did  but  die, 

A  blunder  which  the  wisest  men  will  make. 

Aloft,  where  mighty  floods  the  mountains  break, 
To  stand,  the  target  of  ten  thousand  eyes, 

And  down  into  the  coil  and  water-quake. 
To  leap,  like  Maia^s  offspring,  from  the  skies — 
For  this  all  vulgar  flights  he  ventured  to  despise. 

And  whfle  Niagara  prolongs  its  thunder, 

Though  still  the  rock  primsval  disappears. 
And  nations  change  their  bounds — the  theme  of 
wonder 

Shall  Sam  go  down  the  cataract  of  long  years ; 

And  if  there  be  sublimity  in  tears. 
Those  shall  be  precious  which  the  adventurer  shed 

When  his  frail  star  gave  way,  and  waked  his  fears, 
Lest,  by  the  ungenerous  crowd  it  might  be  said, 
That  he  was  all  a  hoax,  or  that  his  pluck  had  fled. 

Who  would  compare  the  maudlin  Alexander, 

Blubbering,  because  he  had  no  job  in  hand. 
Acting  the  hypocrite,  or  else  the  gander, 

With  Sam,  whose  grief  we  all  can  understand? 

His  crying  was  not  womanish,  nor  planned 
For  exhibition ;  but  his  heart  o^erswclled 

With  its  own  agony,  when  he  the  grand 
Natural  arrangements  for  a  jump  beheld, 
And  measuring  the  cascade,  found  not  his  courage 
quelled. 

His  last  great  failure  set  the  final  seal 
Unto  the  record  Time  shall  never  tear, 

While  bravery  has  its  honor, — while  men  feel 
The  holy  natural  sympathies  which  are 
First,  last,  and  mightiest  in  the  bosom.     Where 

The  tortured  tides  of  Genesee  descend, 
He  came — his  only  intimate  a  bear, — 

(We  know  not  that  he  had  another  friend), 

The  martyr  of  renown,  his  wayward  course  to  end. 


The  fiend  that  from  the  infernal  riTers  stole 

Hell-draughts  for  man,  too  much  tormented  him, 
With  nerves  unstrung,  but  steadfast  in  his  soul. 

He  stood  upon  the  salient  current's  brim ; 

His  head  was  giddy,  and  his  sight  was  dim ; 
And  then  he  knew  this  leap  would  be  his  last, — 

Saw  air,  and  earth,  and  water,  wildly  swim, 
With  eyes  of  many  multitudes,  dense  and  vast, 
That  stared  in  mockery ;  none  a  look  of  kindnew 
cast. 

Beat  down,  in  the  huge  amphitheatre, 

**  I  see  before  me  the  gladiator  lie,'* 
And  tier  on  tier,  the  myriads  waiting  there 

The  bow  of  grace,  without  one  pitying  eye— 

He  was  a  slave — a  captive  hired  to  die ; — 
Smn  was  born  free  as  Ceesar ;  and  he  might 

The  hopeless  issue  have  refused  to  try ; 
No !  with  true  leap,  but  soon  with  faltering  flight, — 
**  Deep  in  the  roaring  gul^  he  plunged  to  endless 
night."  y 

But,  ere  he  leapt,  he  begged  of  those  who  made 
Money  by  his  dread  venture,  that  if  he 

Should  perish,  such  collection  should  be  paid 
As  might  be  picked  up  from  the  **  company  " 
To  hit  Mother,     This,  his  last  request,  shall  be,— 

Tho*  she  who  bore  him  ne^cr  his  fate  should  know, — 
An  iris,  glittering  o*er  his  memory — 

When  all  the  streams  have  worn  their  barriers  low, 

And,  by  the  sea  drunk  up,  for  ever  cease  to  flow. 

On  him  who  chooses  to  jump  down  cataracts, 

Why  should  the  sternest  moralist  be  severe? 
Judge  not  the  dead  by  prejudice — but  fiscta, 

Such  as  in  strictest  evidence  appear. 

Else  were  the  laurels  of  all  ages  sere. 
Give  to  the  brave,  who  have  passM  the  final  goal, — 

The  gates  that  ope  not  back, — the  generous  tear; 
And  let  the  muse's  clerk  upon  her  scroll. 
In  coarse,  but  honest  verse,  moke  up  the  Judgment 
roll 

TTierffore  it  is  considered^  that  Sam  Patch 
Shall  never  be  forgot  in  prose  or  rhymj9 ; 

His  name  shall  be  a  portion  in  the  batch 
Of  the  heroic  dough,  which  baking  Time 
Kneads  for  consuming  ages — and  the  chime 

Of  Fame's  old  bells,  long  as  they  truly  ring, 
Shall  tell  of  him ;  he  dived  for  the  sublime. 

And  found  it.     Thou,  who,  with  the  eagle's  wing. 

Being  a  goose,  would'st  fly,— dream  not  of  such  a 
thing! 


-•♦•- 


THE  CLUB  OF  THE  HUMBUGS. 

FBOX  **  BBTBOSPECTIONS  OF  THE  STAGE,"  BT  JOHN  BERNARD.   1880. 


I  KNOW  not  in  what  particular  place  or  on  what 
occasion  I  was  honored  with  an  introduction  to 
Lord  Barrymore,  but  we  were  thrown  together  in 
various  convivial  societies ;  and  his  Lordship  was 
pleased  to  express  so  much  satisfaction  in  my  com- 
pany, that  I  became  a  frequent  guest  at  his  table. 

His  Lordship  was  the  most  eminent  compound 
of  contrarieties,  the  most  singular  mixture  of  genius 
and  folly,— of  personal  endowment  and  moral  ob- 
liquity, which  it  has  been  my  lot  in  life  to  encounter. 
Alternating  between  the  gentleman  and  the  black- 
guard,— ^the  refined  wit,  and  the  most  vulgar  buUy, 


he  was  equally  well  known  in  St.  Giles  and  8t 
James's,  and  well  merited  the  appellation  he  re- 
ceived in  noble  quarters,  of  the  '*  Modem  Duke  of 
Buckingham,"  who  was  "  every  thing  by  turns,  and 
nothing  long." 

His  Lord^ip  could  fence,  dance,  drive  or  drink, 
box  or  bet,  with  any  man  in  the  kingdom.  He 
could  discourse  slang  as  trippingly  as  French ;  relish 
porter  after  port ;  and  compliment  her  ladyship  at 
a  ball  with  as  much  ease  and  brilliance,  as  he  could 
bespatter  "a  blood"  in  a  cider  eellar.  Had  he 
lived  some  centuries  previous,  there  is  no  doidit  he 


THE  CLUB  OF   THE  HDUDDOB. 


To  keep  kroond  Urn  a  cboke  collection  or  ci 
viTial  uid  eccentric  apiriu,  hii  Lordah  p  iostltuted 
tbe  "Blue-Bottle  Oub,"  or,  at  it  was  mora  com 
monly  tenneil,  "The  Hiuobuga,"  which  numbered 
Hanger,  MorriB,  Anbfn,  Taylor,  Carcf  Hcvitrd  nc 
■nd  man;  olhera,  and  «aa  bald  at  a  tavern  under 
tbe  Piuzaa. 

The  name  of  "  Humbugs"  waa  given  it  on  account 
of  tbe  manner  In  vhicn  everT  new  member  was 
tnitiated.  The  ajatem  waa  to  Introduce  two  cand 
datet  at  a  Ume,  and  to  «et  tbem  quarrelling  a«  mmr 
aa  thej  were  aeated.  It  did  not  algnify  in  how 
tiirial  a  p<4nt  the  difference  originated  the  mem 
ber«,  expert  in  roguery,  would,  by  taking  opposite 
ndei,  aggravate  the  matter  till  il  assumed  the  aa- 
peetvf  inaolt ;  and  the  disputants  were  urg  d  front 
aixmnentato  proceed  to  ej^ihela,  Bod  fromep  tbcta 
t<|jnowa;  when  the  noble  aupervixor  of  tbie  farce 
Int.  Ared,  took  the  atrangera  by  the  band  and  told 
them  "they  were  l>oth  humbugged,"  and  bad  be 


wu  wrought  op  to  the  furj  of  a  foaming  bull,  a: 
nothing  under  broken  bones  and  bloody  noses  i 
peared  likely  to  aatisiy  him. 


Hr  reader  can  infer  the  spirit  of  a  Club  possesdng 
tUs'for  ooe  of  its  regnlations.  The  most  wbim^al 
elltets  I  ever  witnessed  were  produced  by  Charles 
locledon'a  introduction,  who  had  the  honor  of  being 
proposed  alone. 

Barrymore  waa  extremely  pleased  witb  Incledon's 
eonTersation  as  well  asainging,  and  bad  long  wanted 
to  enroU  him  among  the  members.  Tbe  "Bon  of 
SoDg  "  expected  therefore  an  unusual  degree  of  at- 
tention when  he  came.  He  was  then  citremely 
popular  In  the  ballad  of  "Black-eyed  Susan,"  for 
vlticb  the  Snt  call  waa  unanimous ;  but  he  bad  not 
finiibed  the  first  line,  before  a  member  exclaimed, 
"Oh!  Charlea,  Charles!  come,  It's  too  bad  to  fool 
na  in  this  way  I "  Incledou  stared,  and  asked  what 
Us  friend  meant.  The  person  beside  him  joined  in 
tbeinqniry:  others  however  interposed,  aod  begged 
Indedon  to  proceed : — 

AD  In  tbe  Bowu  ths  SiMt  lay  nnwrM— 

"Inckdon,  Incledon,"  cried  a  doien  voices,  "recol- 
lect, you  are  mnging  to  gentlemen,  not  tbe  Covcnt 
Garden  gallery." 

lacledon  looked  round  in  tbe  utmost  bewilder. 
ment:  the  manner  of  tbe  members  was  so  judicious 
tliat  he  could  not  suspect  tbe  motive ;  they  were  all 
good  comedians  at  table — not  a  face  betrayed  a 
double  meaning ;  whilst  a  roar  of  volcei  round  him 

whelmed  those  of  the  malcontents. — "  It's  a  d~ d 

■hame  —  Ungenllemanly  interruption  —  Order,  or- 
dMl"  etc.  etc.  At  their  request,  Inclcdon  was  per- 
•naded  to  proceed  again. 

Ania  th«  Downi  the fl«et  1q moar'd— 

"8tiri(|  atulT — (hiss)— Ineledon,  Incledon,  you're 
drankt" — "Who  lays  Tm  drunkf"  shouted  Incle- 
don. Twenty  voices  espoused  his  cause,  and  Iwrntv 
■welled  the  chorus  of  reprehension ;  whilst  the  erica 
of  "Order,  order!"  tended  only  to  increase  the  con- 
fonon."  "Ill  give  any  man  twenty  pounds,"  said 
Incledon,  "who'll  say  I'm  drunk,  or  give  me  the 
lie." — "You're  drunk — you  lie."  In  another  instant 
Incledon  had  quitted  bis  seat,  stripped  bis  coat,  and 
waa  offering  to  fight  any  man  in  the  room  fur  tbe 
Talne  of  bia  Benefit.  Lord  Barrymore  had  now  his 
CM  lo  inlerfere, — and  lufflcient  cause,  for  Incledon 


The  instant,  however,  that  hU  Lordship  sidd  "he 

was  humbugged,"  the  Club,  which  before  presented 
a  slate  of  universal  irritation,  burst  into  a  roar  of 
deafening  laughter;  the  rule  was  tlien  explained  at 
large,  and  every  member  came  up  to  ehake  bands 
wilh  him. 

"Why,  Inclcdon,"  aaid  Barrymore,  "didn't  you 
know  we  were  called  the  Humbugs  T" — "Humbugs," 
he  replied,  with  a  returning  smile — "  yes,  (using  bjs 
iavorito  substitute  for  sanguinary) Humbuga." 

This  amicable  result,  however,  did  not  alwayl 
ensue.  Uajor  Hanger  one  evening  brought  two 
friends  lo  be  "  humbugged,"  who  were  both  natives 
of  the  "Sister  Isle."  The  members  succeeded  in 
setting  them  at  variance,  as  usual;  but  the  Hiber- 
nians, having  been  drinking  prelty  freely  befot* 
they  came,  were  in  that  critical  condition  when  a 
slight  thing  will  put  a  man  in  Ihe  best  humor  in  the 
world, — or  the  wonit.  The  convivial  feeling  being 
therefore  changed  lo  the  pugnalory — when  the 
members  explained  thai  thev  had  been  humbugged 
all  this  while  ;  their  indignation  was  excited  in  a  ten- 
fold degree  towards  tbe  Club  for  the  liberty  it  bad 
taken.  Vengeance  was  denounced  on  the  whole 
assembly,  and  a  riot  i  la  Donnybrook  commenced, 
which  involved  every  thing  animated  and  tangible 
in  the  room.  Tables  were  upset,  bottles  fiew  about 
in  every  direction,  and  "such  melhod"  had  the 
strangers  in  their  madness,  that  in  less  than  five 
minuteH  the  apartment  was  completely  cleared.  On 
tbe  servants  running  up,  they  found  Lord  Barry- 
more and  one  of  the  Hibernians  stripped  to  their 
ablrta,  lo  dispute  their  respective  prowess, — the  floor 
covered  with  a  mass  of  plates,  fruits,  and  glaasea, 
and  Dicky  Suett  in  one  comer  of  the  room  en- 
trenched under  a  table,  eiaculating  his  evcriasting 
Oh,laI 
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ODE  TO  MY  CIGAR. 


BT  CHARLES  BPRAGUX.   1880. 


TiSf  social  friend,  I  love  thee  well, 

In  learned  doctors*  spite ; 
Thy  clouds  all  other  clouds  dispel. 

And  lap  me  in  delight. 

What  though  they  tell,  with  phizzcs  long, 
My  years  arc  sooner  passed  ? 

I  would  reply,  with  reason  strong, 
"TheyVe  sweeter  while  they  last." 

And  oil,  mild  friend,  to  me  thou  art 

A  monitor,  though  still ; 
Thou  speak^st  a  lesson  to  my  heart 

Beyond  the  preacher^s  skill. 

Thou*rt  like  the  man  of  worth,  who  gives 

To  goodness  every  day. 
The  odor  of  whose  virtues  lives 

When  he  has  passed  away. 

When  in  the  lonely  evening  hour, 

Attended  but  by  thee. 
O'er  history's  varied  page  I  pore, 

Man's  fate  in  thine  I  see. 

Oft  as  thy  snowy  column  grows, 
Then  breaks  and  falls  away, 


I  trace  how  mighty  realms  thua  roee, 
Thus  tumbled  to  decay. 

Awhile  like  thee  earth's  masters  bum, 
And  smoke  and  fume  around, 

And  then  like  thee  to  ashes  turn, 
And  mingle  with  the  ground. 

Life's  but  a  leaf  adroitly  rolled, 
And  Time's  the  wasting  breath, 

That  late  or  early,  we  behold, 
Gives  all  to  dusty  death. 

From  beggar's  frieze  to  monarch's  robe, 
One  common  doom  is  passed ; 

Sweet  nature's  works,  the  swelling  globe, 
Must  all  burn  out  at  last. 

And  what  is  he  who  smokes  thee  now? 

A  little  moving  heap ; 
That  soon  like  thee  to  fate  must  bow 

With  thee  in  dust  must  sleep. 

But  though  thy  ashes  downward  go, 

Thy  essence  rolls  on  high ; 
Thus,  when  my  body  must  lie  low, 

My  soul  shall  cleave  the  sky. 


■♦♦• 


CHILDREN— WHAT  ARE  THEY  ? 

BT  JOHN   NEAL.      1881. 


What  am  children  f  Step  to  the  window  with 
me.  The  street  is  full  of  them.  Yonder  a  school 
is  let  loose,  and  here,  just  within  reach  of  our  obser- 
vation, are  two  or  three  noisy  little  fellows,  and 
there  another  party  mustering  for  play.  Some  are 
whispering  together,  and  plotting  so  loudly  and  so 
earnestly  as  to  attract  every  body  s  attention,  while 
others  are  holding  themselves  aloof,  with  their 
satchels  gaping  so  as  to  betray  a  part  of  their  plans 
for  to-morrow  afternoon,  or  laying  their  heads 
together  in  pairs  for  a  trip  to  the  islands.  Look  at 
them,  weigh  the  question  I  have  put  to  you,  and 
then  answer  it  as  it  deserves  to  be  answered :  \\7iat 
are  children  f 

To  which  you  reply  at  once,  without  any  sort  of 
hesitation,  perhaps, — **  Just  as  the  twig  is  bent,  the 
tree's  inclined ; "  or,  "  Men  are  but  children  of  a 
larger  growth,"  or,  peradventurc,  "The  child  is 
father  of  the  man."  And  then  perhaps  you  leave 
me,  perfectly  satisfied  with  yourself  and  with  your 
answer,  having  "  plucked  out  the  heart  of  the  mys- 
tery," and  uttered  without  knowing  it  a  string  of 
glorious  truths.     •    •    • 

Among  the  children  who  are  now  playing  together^ 
like  birds  among  the  blossoms  of  earth,  haunting 
all  the  green  shadowy  places  thereof,  and  rejoicing 
in  the  bright  air,  happy  and  beautiful  creatures,  and 
as  changeable  as  happy,  with  eyes  brimful  of  joy, 
and  with  hearts  playing  upon  their  little  faces  like 
sunshine  upon  clear  waters.  Among  those  who  are 
DOW  idling  together  on  that  slope,  or  pursuing  but- 


terflies together  on  the  edge  of  that  wood,  a  wilder- 
ness of  roses,  you  would  see  not  only  the  gifted  and 
the  powerful,  the  wise  and  the  eloquent,  the  am- 
bitious and  the  renowned,  the  long-Uved  and  the 
long-to-be-lamented  of  another  age ;  but  the  wicked 
and  the  treacherous,  the  liar  and  the  thief,  the 
abandoned  profligate  and  the  faithless  husband,  the 
gambler  and  the  drunkard,  the  robber,  the  burglar, 
the  ravisher,  the  murderer,  and  the  betrayer  of  his 
country.     The  child  is  father  of  the  man. 

Among  them  and  that  other  little  troop  Just  ap- 
pearing, children  with  yet  happier  faces  and  pleas- 
anter  eyes,  the  blossoms  of  the  future — ^the  mothers 
of  nations — you  would  see  the  foimders  of  states 
and  the  destroyers  of  their  country,  the  steadfast 
and  the  weak,  the  judge  and  the  criminal,  the 
murderer  and  the  executioner,  the  exalted  and  the 
lowly,  the  unfaithful  wife  and  the  broken-hearted 
husband,  the  {)roud  betrayer  and  his  pale  victim, 
the  living  and  breathing  portents  and  prodigies,  the 
embodied  virtues  and  vices  of  another  age  and  of 
another  world,  and  all  playing  together  !  Men  are 
but  children  of  a  larger  growth. 

Pursuing  the  search,  you  would  go  forth  among 
the  little  creatures  as  among  the  types  of  another 
and  a  loftier  language,  the  mystery  whereof  had 
been  just  revealed  to  you,  a  language  to  become 
universal  hereafter,  types  in  which  Uie  autobiogra- 
phy of  the  Future  was  written  ages  and  ages  ago. 
Among  the  innocent  and  helpless  creatures  that  are 
called  children,  you  would  see  warriors  with  thfdr 
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garments  rolled  in  blood,  the  spectres  of  kin^  and 
princes,  poets  with  golden  harps  and  illuminated 
eyes,  historians  and  painters,  architects  and  sculp- 
tors, mechanics  and  merchants,  preachers  and  law- 
yers ;  here  a  grave-digger  flying  a  kite  with  his  fu- 
ture customers ;  there  a  physician  playing  at  mar- 
bles with  his ;  here  the  predestined  to  an  early  and 
violent  death  for  cowardice,  fighting  the  battles  of 
a  whole  neighborhood;  there  a  Cromwell,  or  a 
Caesar,  a  Napoleon,  or  a  Washington,  hiding  them- 
selves for  fear,  enduring  reproach  or  insult  with  pa- 
tience ;  a  Benjamin  Franklin,  higgling  for  nuts  or 
gingerbread,  or  the  **  old  Parr  ^  ox  another  genera- 
tion, sitting  apart  in  the  sunshine  and  shivering  at 
every  breath  of  wind  that  reaches  him.  Yet  we  are 
told  that  **  just  as  the  twig  is  bent,  the  tree^s  in- 
clined."   •    •    • 

Even  fathers  and  mothers  look  upon  children 
with  a  strange  misapprehension  of  their  dignity. 
Even  with  the  poet8,  they  are  only  the  flowers  and 
blossoms,  the  dew-drops  or  the  playthings  of  eaith. 
Yet  "of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  The 
Kingdom  of  Heaven!  with  all  its  principalities  and 
powers,  its  hierarchies,  dominations,  thrones !  The 
Saviour  understood  them  bettor;  to  him  their  true 
dignity  was  revealed.  Flowers!  They  are  the 
flowers  of  the  invisible  world ;  indestructible,  self- 
perpetuating  flowers,  with  each  a  multitude  of 
angels  and  evil  spirits  underneath  its  leaves,  toiling 
and  wrestling  for  dominion  over  it  I  Blor-soms ! 
They  are  the  blossoms  of  another  world,  whose 
fruitage  is  angels  and  archangels.  Or  dew-drops ! 
They  are  dew-drops  that  have  their  source,  not  in 
the  chambers  of  the  earth,  nor  among  the  vapors 
of  the  sky,  which  the  next  breath  of  wind,  or  the 
next  flash  of  sunshine  may  dry  up  for  ever,  but 
among  the  everlasting  fountains  and  inexhaustible 
reservoirs  of  mercy  and  love.  Playthings!  God! 
If  the  little  creatures  would  but  appear  to  us  in 
their  true  shape  for  a  moment  I  We  should  fall 
uiwn  our  faces  before  them,  or  grow  pale  with 
consternation,  or  fling  them  off  with  horror  and 
loathing. 

What  would  be  our  feelings  to  see  a  fair  child 
start  up  before  us  a  maniac  or  a  murderer,  armed  to 
the  teeth  ?  to  find  a  nest  of  serpents  on  our  pillow  ? 
a  destroyer,  or  a  traitor,  a  Harry  the  Eighth,  or  a 
Benedict  Arnold,  asleep  in  our  bosom?  A  Catha- 
rine or  a  Peter,  a  Bacon,  a  Galileo,  or  a  Bentham,  a 
Napoleon,  or  a  Voltaire,  clambering  up  our  knees 
after  sugar-plums !  Cuvior  laboring  to  dintinguish 
a  horse-fly  from  a  blue-bottle,  or  dissect ing  a  spider 
with  a  rusty  nail  ?  La  Place  trying  to  multiply  his 
own  apples,  or  to  subtract  his  playfellow^s  ginger- 
bread? What  should  we  say  to  find  ourselves 
romping  with  Mesflalina,  Swedenborg,  and  Madame 
de  StaCl?  or  playing  bo-peep  with  Murat,  Robes- 
pierre, and  Charlotte  Corday  ?  or  "  puss  in  the 
comer"  with  George  Washington,  Jonathan  Wild, 
Shakspere,  Sappho,  Jeremy  Taylor,  Alficri,  and 
Harriet  Wilson  ?  Yet  stranger  things  have  hap- 
pened. These  were  all  children  but  the  other 
day,  and  clambend  about  the  knee.s,  and  rum- 
naaged  in  the  pockets,  and  nestled  in  the  laps  of 
people  no  better  than  we  are.  But  if  they  could 
have  appeared  in  their  true  shape  for  a  single 
moment,  while  they  were  plaviiig  together!  What 
a  scampering  there  would  have  been  among  the 
grown  folks!  How  their  fingers  would  have  tin- 
gled! 

Now  to  me,  there  is  no  study  half  so  delightful 


as  that  of  these  little  creatures,  with  hearts  fresh 
from  the  gardens  of  the  sky,  in  their  first  and  fair- 
est, and  most  unintentional  disclosures,  while  they 
are  indeed  a  mystery — a  fragrant,  luminous,  and 
beautiful  mystery.  And  I  have  an  idea  that  if  we 
only  had  a  name  for  the  study,  it  might  be  found  as 
attractive  and  as  popular ;  and  perhaps — ^though  I 
would  not  go  too  ftLV—perhaM  about  as  advanta- 
geous in  the  long  run  to  tne  future  fathers  and 
mothers  of  mankind,  as  the  study  of  shrubs  and 
flowers,  or  that  of  birds  and  fishes.  And  why  not  ? 
They  are  the  cryptogamia  of  another  world,  the  in- 
fusoria of  the  skies. 

Then  why  not  pursue  the  study  for  yourself? 
The  subjects  are  always  before  you.  No  books  are 
needed,  no  costly  drawings,  no  lectures,  neither 
transparencies  nor  illustrations.  Your  specimens 
are  all  about  you.  They  come  and  go  at  your  bid- 
ding. They  are  not  to  be  hunted  for,  along  the 
edge  of  a  precipice,  on  the  borders  of  the  wilder- 
nes.<«,  in  the  desert,  nor  by  the  sea-shore.  They 
abound  not  in  the  uninhabited  or  unvisited  place, 
but  in  your  very  dwelling-houses,  about  the  steps  of 
your  doors,  in  every  street  of  every  village,  in  every 
green  field,  and  every  crowded  thoroughfare.  They 
flouiish  bravely  in  snow-storms,  in  the  dust  of  the 
trampled  highway,  where  drums  are  beating  and 
colors  flying,  in  the  roar  of  cities.  They  love  the 
sounding  sea-breeze  and  the  open  air,  and  may  al- 
ways be  found  about  the  wharves  and  rejoicing  be- 
fore the  windows  of  toy-shops.  Tliey  love  the  blaze 
of  fire-works  and  the  smell  of  gunpowder,  and 
where  that  is  they  are,  to  a  dead  certainty. 

You  have  but  to  go  abroad  for  half  an  hour  in 
pleasant  weather,  or  to  throw  open  your  doors  or 
windows  on  a  Saturday  afternoon,  if  you  live  any 
where  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  school-house,  or  a 
vacant  lot,  with  here  and  there  a  patch  of  green  or 
a  dry  place  in  it ;  and  steal  behind  the  curtains,  or 
draw  the  blinds  and  let  the  fresh  wind  blow  through 
and  through  the  chambers  of  your  heart  for  a  few 
minutes,  winnowing  the  dust  and  scattering  the 
cobwebs  that  have  gathered  there  while  you  were 
asleep,  and  lo !  you  will  find  it  ringing  with  the 
voices  of  children  at  play,  and  all  alive  with  the 
glimmering  phantasmagoria  of  leap-frog,  prison- 
base,  or  knock-up-and-catch. 

Let  us  try  the  experiment.  There !  I  have 
opened  the  windows,  I  have  drawn  the  blinds,  and 
hark  !  already  there  is  the  sound  of  little  voices  afar 
off,  like  "  sweet  bells  jangling."  Nearer  and  nearer 
come  they,  and  now  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  bright 
faces  peeping  round  the  comers,  and  there,  by  that 
empty  enclosure,  a  general  mustering  and  swarm- 
ing, as  of  bees  about  a  newly-discovered  fiower- 
garden.  But  the  voices  we  now  hear  proceed  from 
two  little  fellows  who  have  withdrawn  from  the  rest. 
One  carries  a  large  basket,  and  his  eyes  are  directed 
to  my  window  ;  he  doesn't  half  like  the  blinds  be- 
ing drawn.  The  other  follows  him  with  a  tattered 
book  under  his  arm,  rapping  the  posts,  one  after 
the  other,  as  he  goes  along.  He  is  clearly  on  bad 
terms  with  himself.  And  now  we  can  see  their 
faces.  Both  are  grave,  and  one  rather  pale,  and 
trying  to  look  ferocious.  And  hark!  now  we  are 
able  to  distinguish  their  words.  "Well,  I  ain't 
skeered  o'  you,"  says  the  foreirost  and  the  larger 
boy.  "  Nor  I  ain't  skeered  o'  you,"  retorts  the 
other;  *'but  you  needn't  say  you  meant  to  lick 
me.'*  And  so  I  thought.  Another,  less  acquainted 
with  children,  might  not  be  able  to  see  the  connec- 
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tlon;  but  I  could — it  was  worthy  of  Aristotlp  him- 
■elr  or  John  Lock?.  "  I  lUdn't  eav  I  meant  to  lick 
ye,"  rejoined  [he  Hrat;  "I  said  I  cou/<f  tick  ye,  and 
■o  I  can."  To  which  the  other  replicH,  glancing 
firet  aX.  my  window  and  then  nil  up  anil  down 
atreet,  "  I  should  like  to  see  you  try  it."  Wliere- 
upon  Ihc  larger  boy  begins  to  move  awa.j,  half- 
biujk wards,  balf-.iideways,  niiitteiHng  just  loud 
enough  to  be  heard.  "  Ah,  you  want  to  fight  now, 
jest  'cause  you're  close  by  your  own  hou.w."  And 
heiw  the  dinlogue  finished,  and  the  babies  moved 
on,  sbaking  their  Utile  heads  at  eikeh  other,  and 
muttering  all  the  way  up  street.  Hen  are  but  chil- 
dren of  a  larger  growth  t  Children  but  empires  \a 
mbiature.     •     ■    » 

"Ah,  ah,  boiirral  hourra!  here's  a  fcllow'i 
birthdayl"  cried  a.  boy  in  my  hearing  once.  A 
number  had  got  together  to  pluy  ball,  but  one  of 


them  having  found  a  birthday,  and  not  only  thi 
birthday,  but  the  very  boy  to  wham  it  belonged, 
they  all  gathered  about  bim,  m  if  tbey  had  nenr 
witaeascd  a  eonjunctioD  of  the  sort  t>efore.  The 
Tery  fellows  for  a  committee  of  inquiry ! — into  tb>   . 


cnTTcd   in  my  presence,  between  two  other  boys. 

One  was  frying  to  Jump  over  a  wheelbarrow.  An- 
other was  going  by ;  he  stopped,  and  after  conad- 
ering  a  moment,  spoke.  "  I'll  tell  you  what  joD 
can't  do,"  said  he.  "  Well,  what  is  it*"  "You 
can't  jump  down  your  own  throat."  "  Well,  yw 
can't."  "Can't  I  Ihrmg/i!"  The  simplieily  of 
"  Well,  you  can't,"  and  the  rogniahnesB  of  "  t'an't  I 
though  t  "  tickled  me  prodigiously.  They  reminded 
me  of  a  sparring  I  hod  seen  elsewhere — I  should 
not  like  ta  Pay  where — having  a  great  respect  for 
the  temples  of  justice  and  the  halla  of  legislation. 

I  saw  (hrco  ehildren  throwing  stlcki  at  t  cow. 
She  grew  tired  of  her  share  in  the  game  at  last,  sod 
holding  down  ber  head  and  shaking  It,  demanded  a 
lew  deal.  They  cut  and  run.  After  getting  to  a 
ilaee  of  comparative  security,  they  slopped,  and 
lolding  by  the  top  of  aboard  fence, began  torecon- 
Loitre.  Hennwhile,  another  troop  of  children  bove 
In  sight,  and  arming  themselves  with  brickbats,  be- 
gan to  approach  the  same  cow.  Whereupon,  two  of 
the  others  called  out  from  the  fence,  "  You,  Joel 
you'd  belter  mind  t  that's  our  eow !  "  The  plea  wai 
admitted  nithout  a  demurrer ;  and  the  cow  was  left 
(  lormeuteil  by  the  lepal  owners.  Hadnt 
these  boys  the  law  on  their  side  f    ■     ■     • 

But  children  have  other  characters.     At  ttmw 

they  arc  creatures  to  be  afraid   of     Erery  ease  I 

,  is  a  fact  within  my  own  observation.     There 

ehildren,  and  I  bavc  had   lo  do  with  Uien, 

whose  very  eyes  were  terrible;  children,  who,  after 

years  of  watchful   and  anxious  discipline,  were  as 

indomitable  us  the  young  of  the  wild  beast,  dropped 

the  wilderness,  craftv  and  treacherous  and  crod. 

And  olbem  I  have  known  who,  if  tbey  live,  Ruot 

have  dominion  over  the  multitude,  being  evidently 

of  them  thai,  froni  the  foundations  of  the  world,  have 

been  always  thundering  at  the  gates  of  power. 
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One  of  the  boxes  lind  pitched  over  upon  a  block 
fellow  below,  who  clcari'd  himself  with  n  spring  and 
a  howl,  and  began  leaping  about  the  deck  with  his 
foot  in  bis  hand,  his  cnocmoua  mouth  as  wide  open 
■s  it  would  stretch,  and  the  tears  running  down  his 
cheeks — 

"There  nowl  "  and  away  bounced  the  Yankee  to 
his  relief;  catching  hii 


appearing  lo  see  the  strange  faces  that  gathered 
about  him,  or  to  care  a  fig  fur  their  profound  aston- 
ishment, he  began  pulling  and  hauling  the  leg 
about,  now  this  way,  now  that,  and  wrenching  tlie 
foot  first  one  way  and  then  another,  as  if  he  would 
twist  it  off,  while  Ihe  suflerer  lay  grinding  his  teeth, 
and  uttering  an  occasional  boo-hoo! — bon-hoo! 
"  Boo-hoo  1 — boo-hoo  I " — tried  the  Yankee,  who 


had  now  ratisfied  himself  as  to  the  state  of  the 
esse.  '•  What's  the  use  o'  lioo-hoin.  I  tell  ye  I  "  ■ 
what  are  ye  afcard  on  f  Got  Ihe  stuff'll  cure  ye,  if 
yc'd  jammed  your  leg  off — take  the  bruise  right  out 
by  the  roots— look  here  I"  whipping  out  a  large 
box,  with  a  Icad-eolor'd  pigment,  blue  |h1I  or  opoilel- 
doc  perhaps,  or  perhaps  the  scrapings  of  a  carriage- 
wheel.  "  That's  the  stuff  for  corns,  I  tell  ye  I  capi- 
tal, too,  for  nizor-straps  t  "  addressing  himself  now 
to  o  le,  and  now  to  another  of  the  bystanders,  and 
either  by  accident  Or  design,  so  as  (o  hit  rather 
hard  here  and  there,  and  raise  a  good-natured  laugh 
at  the  expense  of  a  little  somebody  with  pinched 
feet,  and  a  cross-looking  old  woman  with  a  bean). 
"  Clear  grit  as  ever  you  see  \  gut  sech  a  thing  as  a 
jacknife  about  ye,  marm?" — to  the  Utter,  who  stood 
stooping  over  the  box  with  a  moat  inqoiative  air, 
eyeing  him  through   her  golden-bowed  bj 
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■nd  ocoirioiully  touching  the  contents  of  the  box, 
ind  then  anieiUni;  her  finKert!  in  &  way  that  he 
didn't  appear  to  relieh— with  a  red-haired  girl  in 
»ef7  tight  shoes  on  one  arm,  and  a  sleepy-look  irg 
coxcomb  with  miutaohios,  on  the  other — "dear 
grit,  I  teD  je', — taiie  anotch  out  of  a  broad-nicl — 
whoaE  (to  theniggerOwho-al  there,  there! — Iwst 
fnniitoor-poliah  eTcrjou  comeacross,mann.  There, 
there,  Btiddy — stiddj  I  don't  kick" — plastering  the 
foot  all  over  with  his  furniture  polish,  and  wrapping 
it  up  with  a  tundage  of  looiie  oakum — "ah,  halit 
begin  to  feel  nicelj  already,  don't  it,  mister?" 

"0,yeas«,ni»iwi," groaned  the  poor  negro;  "him 
pe«l  berry  moodch  nicealj  ;  [ankee  massa — berrj 
mndch — boo-hool^gorrigh! " 

"Told  yeaol  slickest  stuff  ever  you  see,  ainl  it, 
misterT  "  snatching  up  a  rag  of  tarred  canTaa  and 
a  bunch  of  spunyam,  that  somebody  hold  near — 
"pood  for  the  lock-jaw — tried  it  on  myself;  nobody 
taUa  fasteraa' I  dongjr,  dothey,  Diarni'  fiii<a-cbop 
too,  for  yeller-feTcr,  and  motha,  and  lip-rolve,  and 
bedbQgs— try  a  leetla  on't  mister  (to  the  youth  in 
■"""'"  '        lu'd  likeabo<  of  yer  own — 

:  o'  looth-pasie  with  more 
I  scR-hoseee  ;  only  a  quarter 
two  doilard  adozen  boxes 


mustachios)  i 
aome  call  \i 
Tarter  in't  than  ninelet 
dollar  a  box  at  retail,  oi 
all,  and  take  your  pay 
the  red-haired  girl) 


at  any  It 


n(lo 


prth  half  the 
■nd  more  too,  mann — take 'em  back  at  double  price, 
if  you  aint  satislicd,  if  I  ever  come  across  you  agin 
— oell  ye  the  privilege  right  out  for  any  o'  the  Stales, 


so't  your  f  on  there  ronld  mskc  his  fortin'  by  sellln' 
It  for  bear's  greese ;  don't  kick.  I  tell 'yc  I  (to  the 
nigger) — sartin  cure  for  Ihe  itch — help  yourself, 
mifier— why,  if  you'll  believe  me,  but  I  know  yoo 
wunt, — I've  seen  it  cnre  a  whole  neighliorhood  so 
privately,  they  didn't  know  it  (heml^clves — chin- 
cough-— ntrlpcd  fever  an<l  back-bitln'  to  boot,  only 
by  mbbin'  it  over  the  minister's  wig — morraJ  fine 
stuff  for  Ihe  hair! — turns  it  all  manner  o'  colors — 
there  (telling  ilic  limb  go,  and  lifting  the  poor  man 
up,  wiih  a  bandBj-e  on  it  about  as  big  as  a  moderate- 
siied  pillow) — bcc  Ihcre!  enough's  enough,  I  tell 
ye — boo-hoo — boo-lio  I  If  yer  don't  stop  your 
blanin'  and  boo-hoojn,  youll  take  eold  inside,  and 
that'll  take  all  the  varier  out  o'  the  greeM — and 
then  artor  that's  done,  I  defy  yer  to  slop — I  call  it 
grease;  but  it's  no  more  greese  than  you  air  (to  a 
very  fat  man  who  had  been  laughinc  at  all  the 
others  in  succession — it  was  their  turn  now),  an' 
what's  more  {to  the  nigger)  your  foot '11  turn  all  th« 
colors  of  a  peacock's  tail."    •     ■    ■ 

Here  the  poor  negro  began  to  hobble  off,  saying, 
as   ho   moved  away — "  Tanks,  massa,  tanka  berry 

"I  say,  tho',  misier,"  cried  the  Yankee,  calling 
after  him,  "  might  ask  what's  lo  pay ;  or  buy  a  box 
o'  Ihe  hair-powder — that's  the  least  you  can  do." 

"Why,  lor  a  breft"a,  massa ;  massa,  to  good,  be 
aeber  (ink  o'  (akin'  notin'  o'  poor  nigger,  hey?" 


AKNE;   OR,   THE   GRACES. 
From  "Tlia  Amerlun  Moseum." 
iHsnrcTBD  to  hold  up  her  head. 
With  ffrate  to  sing,  with  grace  to  tread — 
With  ffraa  to  talk  on  love  aflaJrS — 
With  graet  at  church  to  say  her  prayeiB — 
With  graet  her  parents  to  confute — 
With  graet  on  morals  to  dispute^ 
At  Uac  fbll  Anne  (such  oft  the  case  is) 
A  surifloe  to  all  the  (TrocM. 


In  tho  morning,  nighl,  or  noon ; 
Hay  ye  ne'er  at  noon  or  night, 
Know  (he  wrong  end  from  the  right ; 
May  the  strings  be  ever  breaking. 

Pegs,  I  charge  ye,  ne'er  unscrew  ; 
Hay  your  head  be  always  aching, 

Till  your  fiddle's  broke  in  two." 
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Md^OQght  I  heard  a  voice  erj,  ** Bleep  no  more !  *^— Maobrh. 


If  you  want  to  catch  a  ginu-wine  Yankee,  you 
must  take  a  trip  up  to  the  State  of  Vermont.  There 
they  shoot  up  like  weeds,  generally  ranp^ng  from 
six  to  seven  feet  in  stature.  The  bait  at  which  they 
snap  is  a  ''  great  bargain/*  and  a  tinman^s  curt  is 
the  only  show-box  in  which  they  are  willing  to  be 
exhibited.  Mathewn,  who  took  hia  Yankee  from 
Kentucky,  made  as  great  a  bull  as  the  old  French- 
man, that  hired  an  Irish  servant  to  teach  him  the 
English  pronunciation. 

Once  upon  a  time,  there  lived  in  a  town  in  Ver- 
mont, a  little  whipi>er-Hnapi)er  of  a  fellow,  named 
Timothy  Drew.  Timmy  was  not  more  than  five 
feet  one,  in  his  thick-soled  boots.  When  standing 
by  the  side  of  his  tall  neighbors,  he  appeared  like 
a  dwarf,  among  giants.  Tull  people  are  too  apt  to 
look  down  on  those  of  loss  dimensions.  Thus  did 
the  long-legged  Yankees  hector  poor  Timmy  for 
not  being  a  greater  man.  But  what  our  hero  wanted 
in  bulk,  he  made  up  in  spirit.  This  irt  generally  the 
case  with  small  men.  As  for  Timmy,  he  was  "  all 
pluck  and  gristle !  "     No  nteel  trap  was  smarter ! 

How  such  a  little  one  grew  on  the  Green  Moun- 
tains, was  always  a  mystery.  Whether  he  was  ac- 
tually raised  there,  is  indeed  uncertain,  f^ome  say 
he  was  of  Canadian  descent,  and  was  brought  to  the 
States  by  a  Vermont  peddler,  who  took  him  in  barter 
for  wooden  cucumber  seeds.    But  Timmv  was  above 
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following  the  cart.  He  disliked  trade,  as  too  pre- 
carious a  calling,  and  preferred  a  mechanic  art. 
Though  small,  Timmy  always  knew  which  side  of 
his  bread  had  butter  on  it.  Let  it  not  be  fiupj)0.sed 
that  Timothy  Drew  always  put  up  with  coarse  gibes 
at  his  size.  On  necessary  ocaisions  he  was  ^'  ciiock 
full  of  fight."  To  be  sure,  he  couM  not  strike 
higher  than  the  abdomen  of  his  associates ;  but  his 
blows  were  so  rapid  that  he  beat  out  the  daylights 
of  a  ten-footer  before  one  could  say  **  Jack  Robin- 
son." A  threat  from  Timmy  was  enough.  How 
many  belligerents  have  been  quelled  by  this  ex- 
pressive admonition: — "If  you  say  that  ere  again, 
I'll  knock  vou  into  the  middle  of  next  week ! " 
This  occurred  in  Timmy's  younger  days.  Age 
cooled  his  transports,  and  taught  him  to  endure. 
He  thought  it  beneath  the  dignity  of  an  old  man  to 
quarrel  with  idle  striplings. 

Timmy  Drew  was  a  natural  shoemaker.  Xo  man 
could  hammer  out  a  piece  of  sole-leather  with  such 
expedition.  He  used  his  knee  for  a  lap-stone,  and 
by  dint  of  thumping,  it  became  as  hard  and  stiff  as 
an  iron  hinge.  Timniy's  shop  was  situated  near  the 
foot  of  a  pleasant  valley  on  the  edge  of  a  pond, 
above  which  thousands  of  water  lilies  lifted  their 
snowy  heads.  In  the  spring,  it  was  a  fashionable 
watering-place  for  bull-frogs,  who  gathered  there 
from  all  parts,  to  spend  the  warm  season.  Many  of 
these  were  of  extraordinary  size,  and  they  drew 
near  his  shop,  raised  their  heads,  and  swelled  out 
their  throats  like  bladders,  until  the  welkin  rung 
with  their  music.  Tinnny,  engaged  at  his  work, 
beat  time  for  them  with  his  hammer,  and  the  hours 
passed  away  as  pleasantly  as  the  day  is  long. 

Timmy  Drew  was  not  one  of  those  shoemakers 
that  eternally  stick  to  their  bench  like  a  ball  of 


wax.  It  was  always  his  rule  to  carry  hia  work  to 
the  dwellings  of  his  customers,  to  make  sure  of  the 
fit.  On  his  way  home,  he  usually  stopped  at  the 
tavern  to  inquire  the  news,  and  take  a  drop  of 
something  to  drmk.  Here  it  was  that  the  wagu 
fastened  upon  him  with  their  jokes,  and  often  made 
him  feel  as  uncomfortable  as  a  short-tailed  horse  in 
fly-timo.  Still  Timmy  loved  to  sit  in  the  bar,  and 
talk  with  the  company,  which  generally  consisted 
of  jolly  peddlers,  recruiting  from  the  fatigues  of  the 
last  cruise.  With  such  society  much  was  to  be 
learned,  and  Timmy  listened  with  intense  curiositT 
to  their  long-spim  tales  of  the  wonderful  and  wild. 
There  is  no  person  that  can  describe  an  incredible 
fact  with  greater  plausibility  than  a  Yankee  peddler. 
His  difficult  profession  teaches  him  to  preserve  an 
iron  gravity  in  expatiating  on  his  wares,  which  in 
few  cases  can  be  said  to  recommend  themselves. 
Thus,  narratives,  sufficient  to  embarrass  the  speech 
of  any  other  relater,  carry  with  them  conviction, 
when  soberly  received  from  such  a  respectable 
source. 

These  peddlers  took  great  delight  in  imposing  on 
the  credulity  of  Timmy  Drew.  Some  of  the  stories 
stuff(;d  into  his  ears  were  astonishing.  One  man 
had  been  to  the  South,  and  gave  a  marrcllous  ac- 
count of  the  alligators.  He  had  seen  one  scampe^ 
ing  into  the  water  with  a  full  grown  negro  in  hie 
mouth.  Another  told  a  story  of  a  great  Canadian 
Giant  that  weighed  1250  lbs.  in  his  stockings.  An- 
other had  seen  in  Boston  the  Living  Skeleton,  with 
ribs  as  bare  as  a  gridiron.  A  fourth  had  been  to 
New  York,  and  described  the  great  Anaconda, 
which  made  nothing  of  mouthing  a  live  goat  for  its 
breakfast.  A  fifth  enlarged  on  the  size  of  the 
Shark,  *' which  swallowed  Mr.  Joseph  Blaney,  as 
exhibited  by  his  son.^*  The  wonderful  leaps  of 
S;mi  Patch  lost  nothing  in  their  recital  here ;  and 
the  mysterious  Sea  Serpent,  not  more  than  one 
hundred  yards  long  in  Boston,  was  drawn  out  to 
double  that  length  in  being  trailed  up  to  Vermont 
behind  a  tinman's  cart.  One  peddler  told  what  great 
smokers  the  people  were  in  the  city  of  Kew  Orleans. 
Said  he,  *'  The  very  mosquitoes  flit  about  the  streets 
in  the  night  with  cigars  in  their  mouths !  "  **  Yes," 
replied  another,  *^and  trhal  mosquitoes  they  are! 
By  the  living  lioky !  I  have  seen  them  flying  around 
as  big  as  a  goose,  with  a  brick-bat  under  their 
wings,  to  sharpen  their  stings  on ! " 

It  would  be  impossible  to  repeat  all  the  jokes 
played  off  on  the  poor  shoemaker.  The  standing 
jest,  however,  was  on  his  diminutive  stature,  which 
never  was  more  conspicuous  than  in  their  company, 
for  most  of  them  were  as  tall  as  bean  poles.  On  this 
subject,  Timmy  once  gave  them  a  memorable  retort. 
Hillf  a  dozen  of  the  party  were  sitting  by  the  fire, 
when  our  hero  entered  the  room.  He  sat  down, 
but  they  affected  to  overlook  him.  This  goaded 
Timmy,  and  he  preserve^  a  moody  silence.  Pres- 
ently one  of  them  spoke. 

*'I  wonder  what  hiis  become  of  little  Timmy. 
Drew  ?  I  haven't  seen  that  are  fellow  for  a  week. 
By  gosh!  the  frogs  must  have  chawed  him  upt" 

**If  he  was  sitting  here  before  yonr  eyes,  you 
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rouIdnH  sec  him."  said  another,  **he*8  so  darnation 
tnaU/' 

Tiromy  began  to  grow  uneasj. 

"  I  snaggors,"  said  another,  "  no  more  you 
rould^nt ;  for  he  isnH  knee  high  to  a  toad.  I  called 
other  day  at  his  shop  to  get  my  new  boots ;  but  I 
ouldn't  see  nobody  in  the  place.  Then  I  heard 
Dmething  scratching  in  a  corner  like  a  rat.  I  wont 
>  take  up  a  boot,  and  I  heard  Timmy  sing  out. 
Halloo!  *  "Where  the  dickins  are  you?"  said  I. 
Here,*  said  Timmy,  Mn  this  ere  boot;^  and,  I 
laegcrs,  there  he  was,  sure  enough,  in  the  bottom 
f  Sic  boot,  rasping  off  a  peg !  " 

A  general  roar  of  laughter  brought  Timmy  on 
is  legs.  His  dander  was  raised.  "  You  boast  of 
our  bulk,"  said  he,  straining  up  to  his  full  height, 
ad  looking  contemptuously  around ;  "  why,  I  am 
ke  a  four-penny  bit  amony  six  cenU — worth  the 
hole  of  ye!** 

I  shall  now  describe  a  melancholy  joke,  which 
ley  played  off  on  the  unfortunate  shoemaker ; — I 
ly  melancholy,  for  so  it  proved  to  him. 

A  fashionable  tailor  in  a  neighboring  village  came 
lit  with  a  flaming  advertisement,  which  was  paBted 
p  in  the  bar-room  of  the  tavern,  and  excited  gcu- 
ral  attention.  He  purported  to  have  for  sale  a 
jlendid  assortment  of  coats,  pantaloons,  and  waist-  { 
oats,  of  all  colors  and  fashions ;  al^o  a  great  variety 
f  trimmings,  such  as  tape,  thread,  buckram, /roi/jt, 
■tton  moulds,  and  all  the  endless  small  articles 
lat  make  up  a  tailor^s  stock. 

The  next  time  Timmy  made  his  appearance,  they 
otnted  out  to  him  the  advertLnemcnt.  They  cspe- 
idDy  called  his  attention  to  the  article  of  "/ro^.s^'  and 
smhided  him  of  the  great  quantity  to  be  caught  in 
ily  Pond.  "Why,  Timmy,"  said  they,  "if  you 
'oold  give  up  shoemaking  and  take  to  frog-catch- 
ig,  you  would  make  your  tamal  fortune !  " 

**  Yes,  Timmy,"  said  another,  "  you  might  bag  a 
tioiuand  in  a  half  a  day,  and  folks  say  they  will 
rUur  a  dollar  a  hundred." 

**3W  for  a  cent  a-piece,  they  brought  in  New 
"ork,  when  I  was  there  last,"  said  a  cross-eyed  fel- 
)w,  tipping  the  wink. 

♦•There's  frogs  enough  in  Lily  Pond,"  said  Timmy ; 
'  but  Sfs  darnation  hard  work  to  catch  'em.  I 
waggers !  I  chased  one  nearly  half  a  day  before  I 
ook  him — he  jumped  like  a  grasshopper.  I 
ranted  him  for  bidt.  They're  plaguy  slippery  fcl- 
jws." 

•*  Never  mind,  Timmy,  take  a  fish  net,  and  scoop 
sm  up.  You  must  have  'em  alive,  and  fresh.  A 
9t  at  this  time  would  fetch  a  great  price." 

"  ni  tell  you  what,  Timmy,"  said  one  of  them, 
aking  him  ande,  "111  go  you  shares.  Say  nothing 
bout  it  to  nobodv.  To-morrow  night,  I'll  come  and 
telp  you  catch  em,  and  well  divide  the  gain." 
Immy  was  in  raptures. 

As  Timmy  walked  home  that  night,  one  of  those 
acky  thoughts  came  into  his  head,  which  are  always 
he  offspring  of  solitude  and  reflection.  Thought 
te,  "  These  ere  frogs  in  .a  manner  belong  to  me, 
ince  my  shop  stands  nearest  the  pond.  Why 
hould  I  make  two  bites  at  a  cherry,  and  divide 
irofits  with  Joe  Gawky?  By  gravy!  Y\\  get  up 
arly  to-morrow  morning,  (%tch  the  frogs,  and  be 
iff  with  them  to  the  tailor's  before  sunrise,  and  so 
:eep  all  the  money  myself." 

Timmy  was  awake  with  the  lark.  Never  before 
ras  there  such  a  stir  amongst  the  frogs  of  Lily 
'ond.    But  they  were  taken  by  surprise.     With 
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infinite  difiiculty,  he  filled  his  bag,  and  departed  on 
his  journey. 

Mr.  Buckram,  the  tailor,  was  an  elderly  gentle- 
man, very  nervous  and  very  peevish.  Ho  was  ex- 
tremely nice  in  his  dress,  and  prided  himself  on 
keeping  his  shop  as  neat  as  wax-work.  In  bin 
manner  he  was  grave  and  abrupt,  and  in  counte- 
nance severe.  1  can  see  him  now,  handling  his 
shears  with  all  the  solemnity  of  a  magistrate,  with 
spectacles  on  nose,  and  prodigious  ruffles  puffing 
from  his  ba«om. 

He  was  thus  engaged,  one  pleasant  spring  morn- 
ing, when  a  short  stubbed  fellow,  with  a  bag  on  his 
shoulder,  entered  the  shop.  The  old  gentleman 
was  absorbed  in  his  employment,  and  did  not  notice 
his  visitor.  But  his  inattention  was  ascribed  by 
Timmy  to  deafness,  and  he  approached  and  applied 
his  mouth  to  the  tailor's  ear,  exclaiming, — "  I  say, 
mister,  do  you  want  any  frogs  to  day  ?  " 

The  old  gentleman  dropped  his  shears,  and  sprung 
back  in  astonishment  and  alarm.  *^Do  you  want 
any  frogs  this  morning  ?"  shouted  Timmy,  at  the 
top  of  his  voice. 

"  No ! "  said  the  tailor,  eyeing  him  over  his  spec- 
tacles, as  if  doubting  whether  he  was  a  fool  or  mad- 
man. 

"  I  have  got  a  fine  lot  here,"  rejoined  Timmy, 
shaking  his  bag.  "They  are  jest  from  the  pond, 
and  as  lively  as  kittens." 

"  Don't  bellow  in  my  ears,"  said  the  old  man  pet- 
tishly, "I  am  not  deaf.  Tell  me  what  you  want, 
and  l)egone ! " 

"I  want  to  sell  you  these  ere  frogs,  old  gentle- 
man. You  shall  have  them  at  u  bargain.  Only  one 
dollar  a  hundred.  I  won't  take  a  cent  less.  Do 
you  want  them  V  " 

The  old  man  now  got  a  glance  at  the  frogs,  and 
was  sensible  it  was  an  attempt  at  imposition.  He 
trembled  with  passion.  "No ! "  exclaimed  he,  "get 
out  of  my  shop,  you  rascal !  " 

"  I  say  you  do  want  'em,"  said  Timmy,  bristling 
up.  "I  know  you  want  'em;  but  you're  playing 
offish  like,  to  beat  down  the  price.  I  won't  tako  a 
mill  less.     Will  you  have  them,  or  not,  old  man?" 

"  Scoundrel !  "  shouted  the  enraged  tailor,  "  get 
out  of  my  shop  this  minute  !  " 

Puzzled,  mortified,  and  angry,  Timmy  slowly 
tunied  on  his  heel  and  withdrew.  "  He  won't  buv 
them,"  thought  he,  "  for  what  they  are  worth,  and 
as  for  taking  nothing  for  them,  1  won't.  And  yet, 
I  don't  want  to  lug  them  back  again ;  but  if  I  ever 
plague  myself  by  catching  frogs  again,  may  1  be 
buttered !  Curse  the  old  curmudgeon !  I'll  try  him 
once  more."     And  he  again  entered  the  shop. 

"  I  say,  Mr.  Buckram,  are  you  willing  to  give  me 
any  thing  for  these  ere  frogs  ?  "  The  old  man  was 
now  goaded  past  endurance.  Stamping  with  rage, 
he  seized  his  great  shears  to  beat  out  the  speaker's 
brains. 

"Well,  then,"  said  Timmy,  bitterly,  "take  'em 
among  ye  for  nothing,"  at  the  same  time  emptying 
the  contents  of  his  bag  on  the  floor,  and  marching 
out. 

Imagine  the  scene  that  followed !  One  hundred 
live  bull-frogs  emptied  upon  the  floor  of  a  tailor's 
shop !  It  was  a  subject  for  the  pencil  of  Cruikshank. 
Some  jumped  this  way  and  some  that  way,  and  some 
under  the  bench  and  some  upon  it,  some  into  the 
fire-place  and  some  behind  the  door.  Every  nook 
and  corner  of  the  shop  was  occupied  in  an  instant. 
Such  a  spectacle  was  never  seen  before.     The  old 
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man  woe  neRrly  di:i(rncC(>d  He  m  t  h  s  ha  r  and 
Htamped  in  a  parnttsin  o{  race  Ti  rn  rc  z  nj;  a 
broom  hp  ramie  la  n  end  aiora  to  ii«e  p  them  <ut 
at  the  door.  But  tliej  mre  ok  lOntrari  an  hoj^n, 
and  whpn  lie  swept  ono  vay,  they  jumped  another, 
lie  tried  to  catch  them  »ith  liid  handii,  but  tlicv 
wore  an  slippery  us  eels,  and  pnsspd  through  hifl 
flnj^rii.  It  WB9  i-nough  to  exhaust  tlie  paticiie 
Job.  Tlic  nei|;libor!<,  nreing  Mr.  Buckram  Bweejnng 
fro^  out  of  his  Bhop,  gnlin'rcd  rouod  in  ainaxcment, 
to  inquire  if  they  were  about  to  lie  tieaet  with  the 
.  phigiiea  of  Kgypt.  But  Old  Buchram  was  in  nuch  a 
paiwion  tliat  lie  eould  nut  an)>wer  a  word,  and  thej 
were  afraid  to  venture  within  tlie  reach  of  liin 
bmom.  It  is  oEtoniahing  what  talk  tlie  ineident 
ina<)e  in  the  village.  Not  even  the  for-fanicd  frogs 
of  Windham  eicited  more. 

Thus  were  tlic  goiden  visinnn  of  the  frog  catcher 
rcBoived  into  tliin  sir.  How  many  spcculatoni  have 
been  equally  disappointed! 

After  thia  affair,  Timothy  Drew  could  never  en- 
dure the  Bight  of  a  hutl-frog.  Whether  he  diiieo- 
vercd  the  joke  that  hud  been  piuyed  upon  hioi,  ia 
uniMsrtain.  He  was  anniiling  lo  convert^e  on  the 
subject,  nis  irritability  when  it  was  mentioned 
only  provoked  inquiry.  I'eoplc  were  conlinually 
vexing  him  with  que»l1on.i.     "Well,  Tinimy,  how 

Ca  the  frog  market?"  "How  do  you  sell  frogs?" 
:n  the  children  would  call  after  him,  as  he 
passed,  "There  goes  the  IVog  catoher!  "  Pome  mia- 
olUcvoun  p<'reon  went  go  far  as  to  ditifigure  iiiB  ^gn, 
so  that  it  read : 


One  night  lie  was  awakened  from  a  sound  sle«p, 
by  a  tremendous  bel  I  owing  close  under  hia  window!. 
It  seemeil  af  if  all  the  bulls  of  Bashan  were  cleap 
ing  out  their  Ihronts  for  a  general  roar.  He  listen, 
ed  with  uinazemcnt,  and  dJsliDguJEhed  ihc  following 


■r,  too,-o. 


ain  no  common  froga  could  pipe 
HI  LMid  rule,  iiii  nprang  out  of  bed,  hurried  on  his 
clothes,  and  rushed  out  of  ttie  house.  "  111  teach 
the  rascally  boys  to  come  here  and  shout  in  tbil 
manner,"  said  be.  But  no  boys  could  be  seen.  It 
waa  a  clear  bright  night,  all  was  solitary  and  still, 
Gieept  a  discontented  mattering  of  the  sleepleM 
frogs  in  their  uncomfortable  bed.  Timmy,  after 
throwing  a  few  stones  into  the  bushes,  retired,  con- 
cluding it  waa  all  a  dream.  For  a  Ume  the  stilloeM 
continued,  when  again  the  terrible  concert  swelled 
on  the  evening  breeze  for  a  irtiilc,  and  then  grad- 
unit  J  sunk  away  in  the  distance,  thus : 


SHOES    MENDED, 


BY  T.  DREW. 


In  fine,  Timmy  waa  kept  in  a  continual  fever,  and 
the  sound  of  a  frog  grew  hateful  to  hia  eara;  ao 
that  when  they  tuned  up,  he  would  fraqnently  rns-h 
out  of  his  shop  and  pelt  them  with  stones.  He 
wold  not  steep  in  his  bed.  Their  dismal  eruak  lor- 
mcDled  him  through  the  watches  of  the  night.     To 


At  last  their  mystcrioua  conccila  become  very 
frequent,  and  Ihc  poor  shoemaker  was  nearly  de- 
prived of  sleep.  In  raiu  did  he  attempt  tn  discover 
Ihc  authors  of  iho  annoyances.  They  could  Dot  be 
found;  so  that  he  naturally  began  lo  think  it  was 
indeed  mode  by  the  frogs,  and  that  he  was  to  be 
haunted  in  this  manner  all  his  remaining  daysi 
This  melancholy  idea  became  seated  in  his  mind, 
and  made  him  miserable.    "Ah!"lies^d  to  Mm- 
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■elf,  *'that  was  an  unlucky  day  when  I  disturbed 
such  a  frog^s  nest  for  that  old  rascal  of  u  tailor. 
But  it  can't  be  helped." 

The  next  time  Timmy  Drew  stopped  at  the  tavern, 
he  found  the  people  in  earnest  consultation. 

**  There  he  comes,'*  said  one,  as  soon  as  the  shoe- 
maker entered. 

**Have  you  heard  the  news?"  all  inquired  in  a 
breath. 

**  Ko,"  Bud  Timmy,  with  a  groan. 

**  Joe  Gawky  has  scon  such  a  critter  in  the  pond ! 
A  monstrous  great  frog,  as  big  ns  an  ox,  with  eyes 
as  large  as  a  horse's !  I  never  heard  of  no  such 
thing  in  my  bom  days !  " 

"  Kor  I,'^  said  Sam  Greening. 

"Nor  I,"  said  Josh  Whiting. 

"  Nor  I,"  said  Tom  Bizbee. 

**  I  have  heard  say  of  such  a  critter  in  Ohio," 
said  Eb  Crawly.  *'  Frogs  have  been  seed  there,  as 
big  as  a  sucking  pig ;  but  not  in  these  ere  parts." 

**  Mrs.  Timmins,"  said  Sam  Greening,  '*  feels  quite 
melancholy  about  it.  She  guei^ses  as  how  it's  a  sign 
of  some  terrible  thing  that's  going  to  happen." 

"  I  was  fishing  for  pickerel,"  said  Joe  (iawky,  who, 
by  the  by,  was  a  tall  spindle-shanked  fellow,  with  a 
white  head,  and  who  stooped  in  his  chest  like  a 
crook-necked  squash, — "I  was  after  pickerel,  and 
liad  on  a  frog's  hind  leg  for  bait.  There  was  a 
tarnation  great  pickerel  just  springing  at  the  line, 
when  out  sailed  this  great  he-devil  from  under  the 
bank.  By  the  living  hoky !  he  was  as  large  as  a 
small  sized  man !  Such  a  straddle-bug  I  never  : 
seed!  I  up  lines,  and  cleared  out  like  a  white- 
head ! " 

Timmy  examined  the  faces  of  the  company,  and 
saw  that  they  all  credited  the  story.  He  began  to 
feel  alarmed. 

"That  are  must  be  the  critter  I  heard  t'other 
night  in  the  pond,"  said  Joah  Whiting.  "  I  swanny ! 
he  roared  louder  than  a  bull." 

This  extraordinary  narrative  made  a  great  im- 
pression on  Timothy  Drew.  He  foresaw  something 
terrible  was  going  to  happen.  In  vain  was  he  ques- 
tioned touching  his  knowledge  of  the  monster.  He 
wonld  not  say  a  word. 

After  this  introduction  the  conversation  naturally 


took  a  supernatural  turn.  Every  one  had  some 
mysterious  tale  to  relate;  and  thus  the  evening 
wore  away.  Ghosts,  witches,  and  hobgoblins  form- 
ed prolific  themes  of  discussion.  Some  told  of 
strange  sounds  which  had  been  heard  in  the  depths 
of  the  forests  at  midnight;  and  others  of  the  shape- 
less monsters  which  seamen  had  beheld  in  the  wil- 
derness of  the  deep.  By  degrees  the  company  fell 
off,  one  by  one,  until  Timothy  Drew  found  himself 
alone.  He  was  startled  at  the  discovery,  and  felt 
the  necessity  of  departing;  yet  some  invisible  power 
seemed  to  dissuade  him  from  the  step.  A  presenti- 
ment of  some  coming  evil  hung  like  an  incubu.4 
upon  his  imagination,  and  nearly  deprived  him  of 
strength. 

At  length,  he  tore  himself  away.  His  course  lay 
over  a  solitary  road,  darkened  by  overshadowing 
trees.  A  sepulchral  stillness  pervaded  the  scene, 
which  was  disturbed  only  by  his  echoing  footsteps. 
Onward  he  glided  with  ptoalthy  paces,  not  daring  to 
look  behind,  yet  dreading  to  proceed.  At  last  he 
reached  the  summit  of"  a  hill,  at  the  foot  of  which 
arose  his  humble  dwelling.  The  boding  cry  of  the 
frogs  was  now  faintly  heard  at  a  distance.  He  had 
nearly  reached  the  door  of  his  shop,  when  a  sudden 
rustle  of  the  leaves  by  the  side  of  the  pond,  brought 
his  heart  into  his  mouth.  At  this  moment,  the 
moon  partly  emerged  from  a  cloud,  and  disclosed 
an  object  before  liini  that  fixed  him  to  the  spot. 
An  unearthly  monster,  in  the  shape  of  a  mammoth 
bull-frog,  sat  glaring  upon  him  with  eyes  like  burn- 
ing coals.  With  a  single  leap,  it  was  by  his  side, 
and  he  felt  one  of  his  ankles  in  its  cold  rude  grasp. 
Terror  gave  him  strength.  With  an  Herculian  ef- 
fort he  disengaged  his  limb  from  the  monsters 
clutches,  rushed  up  the  hill,  and  in  an  instant  was 
gone. 

"  By  the  living  hoky ! "  said  Joe  Gawky,  slowly 
rising  from  the  ground,  and  arranging  his  dress, 
"who'd  have  guessed  this  ere  old  pumpkin-head, 
with  a  candle  in  it,  would  have  set  that  arc  fel- 
low's stiff  knee  agoing  at  that  rate !  I  couldn't 
see  him  travel  off,  for  dust." 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  Varmount 
never  seed  no  more  of  the  Frog  Catcher. 


•♦• 


THE    GREAT    PRINCIPLE. 

BY   THEODORE   8.   FAT.       1832. 


OiTK  of  my  peculiarities  is  a  strong  tendency  to 
daSer  in  opinion  from  other  people  upon  almost 
every  possible  subject.  I  never  mouth  the  matter 
— ^I  come  out  roundly. 

I  have  no  doubt  the  reader  is  fond  of  roast-beef 
and  plum-pudding.  Now  I  detest  them.  Nothing 
could  be  more  gross,  earthly,  stultifying.  Besides, 
no  man  fond  of  such  stuff,  does,  ever  did,  or  ever 
can  set  down  to  a  meal  without  running  into  excess. 
Then  come  custard,  ice-cream,  fruit,  almonds, 
raisins,  wine.  Tou  rise  with  a  distended  stomach, 
and  heavy  head,  and  stagger  away  with  brutish 
apathy.  /  am  for  light  diet — ^milk,  rice,  fruit — 
sweet,  harmless  things  of  nature.  No  lamb  bleeds 
for  me.  No  stately  ox  is  slain  that  I  may  feast. 
Old  mother  earth  supplies  my  slender  appetites. 
The  deep,  deep  spring,  clear  as  crystal — the  inno- 
cent vegetables— ethereal  food.  Tims  I  am  light  as 


air.  I  am  keenly  susceptible  to  every  moral  and 
natural  beauty,  which  few  enthusiastic  beef-eaters 
are. 

I  differ  from  every  body  in  another  thing.  I  be- 
heve  in  love  at  first  sight.  We  ought  to  be  able  to 
tell  in  a  week  whether  a  woman  would  do  for  a  wife. 
The  judgment  of  true  love  is  intuitive;  a  glance, 
and  it  is  done.  A  man  of  genius  has  in  his  own 
imagination  a  standard  of  the  object  of  his  love — an 
unexpluinable  model — the  prototype  to  which  ex- 
ists somewhere  in  reality,  although  he  may  never 
have  seen  or  heard  of  her.  Tliis  is  wonderful,  but 
it  is  true.  He  wanders  about  the  world,  impervious 
to  all  the  delicious,  thrilHng,  soul-melting  beams  of 
beauty,  till  he  reaches  the  right  one.  There  are 
blue  eyes — they  are  tender,  but  they  touch  not 
him.  There  are  black — they  are  piercing,  but  his 
heart  remains  whole.   At  length,  accident  flings  him 
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into  contact  with  a  creature — he  hears  the  tones  of 
her  voice — ^he  feels  the  warm  streams  of  soul  shining 
from  her  countenance.  Gaze  meets  gaze,  and 
thought  sparkles  into  thought,  till  the  magic  blaze 
is  kindled,  and — they  fall  in  love. 

It  sometimes  happens,  that  for  one  model  in  the 
imagination  of  this  man  of  genius,  there  are  acci- 
dentally two  or  three  prototypes  in  real  life ;  or 
rather,  he  has  two  or  three  different  models. 

It  is  a  great  misfortune  for  a  man  to  have  more  | 
models  tlian  one.  They  lead  him  astray.  They  in-  j 
volve  him  in  difficulties.  They  play  the  very  devil ' 
with  him. 

And  yet  metaphysicians  and  phrenologists  ought 
to  know,  that  it  is  no  affair  of  his.  If  a  schoolboy 
have  the  organ  of  destructiveuess,  you  may  whip 
him  for  killing  flies,  but  you  myst  not  wonder  at 

him.     If  a  youth But  this  brings  me  back 

again  to  my  subject. 

I  never  could  tell  how  many  of  these  models 
Fred  had ;  a  great  many,  no  doubt.  He  was  a  sad 
dog — a  Don  Juan — a  sort  of  Giovanni  in  London — 

and  he  bade  fair  to  be  a  Giovanni  in But  that 

was  his  business. 


Oh,  the  sweet  women !  It  is  almost  incredulous. 
He  must  have  dealt  in  magic.  It  was  a  perfect 
blessing  to  be  near  him ;  to  catch  the  light  and 
heat  of  the  thou.eand  glances  which  fell  upon  him, 
and  of  which  you  caught  a  few  stray  ones,  though 
only  by  accident.  Lovely  women  fell  into  his 
mouth  like  ripe  plums.  lie  had  clusters  of  them. 
They  all  loved  him,  and  he  loved  them  all.  His 
soul  was  as  large  as  St.  Peter*s. 


*' What  are  you  thinking  of,  Fred?"  said  I. 

"  Caroline,"  he  answered. 

"  She  who  saikid  yesterday  for  England  ?  " 

*'  Yes — ^I  love  her." 

"  And  she  f  "— 

He  rose  and  opened  an  escritoire. 

**  Is  it  not  perfectly  beautiful  ?  " 

The  sweet  relic  of  golden  sunshiny  hair  lay  curled 
charmingly  in  a  rose-colored  envelope.  It  did  look 
pretty.    But — 

"Has  Caroline  such  light  hair?"askc<l  L  "I 
never  knew — I  always  thought — I  was  observing 
only  yesterday  that — surely,  surely  you  have  made 
some  mistake — see,  what  is  that  written  in  the 
bottom  of  the  paper  ?    •*  Julia !  * " 

Fred  hastily  looked  again  in  the  little  pigeon- 
hole, and  drew  forth  another  rose-colored  envelope 
— another  and  another. 

I  smiled — so  did  lie. 

"What  a  vile,  narrow  prejudice  it  is,"  said  Fred. 

"What?" 

"  That  a  man  can  k)\*e  onlv  once.  I  liave  loved 
twenty — fifty — nay,  a  hundred  times.  I  alitatis 
love  tome  one.  Sometimes  two  at  a  time — some- 
times twenty." 

"  Heartless!  "  exclaimed  I.  "Tliis  is  not  love! 
Love  is  sole,  absorbing,  pure,  constant,  immutable." 

"  Hark  ye,"  said  Fred.  "  I  seldom  cea^ie  to  love. 
Adding  another  angel  to  the  list  does  not  infer  the 
striking  out  any  of  the  others.  There  is  no  limit. 
A  man  of  soul  loves  just  as  he  happens  to  be  placed 
in  relation  to  women.  I  am  warmed  by  them,  as  I 
am  when  I  stand  in  the  sunshine.  Because  I  have 
a  garden  here,  when  the  beams  of  the  god  of  day 
fall  on  ray  shoulders  with  a  pleasing  ardor — ^must  l 
not  feel  the  warmth  when  I  stand  in  your  garden 


yonder  ?  It  is  the  great  principle — should  the  ob- 
ject of  my  early  love  die^  must  I  be  ever  thereafter 
dead  to  the  most  exquisite  of  human  passions? 
Death  is  only  absence.  I  know  twelve  pretty 
women.  They  are  better  than  men.  Nature  made 
them  so.  Thev  are  all  different — all  excellent — all 
divine.  Can  I 'be  blind?  Can  I  be  deaf?  Shall  I 
deny  that  their  voices  are  sweet — ^their  hearts  ten- 
der— their  minds  clear  and  intelligent  ?  No.  1 
love  them  all — Julia,  Mary,  Fanny,  Helen,  Henri- 
etta, Eliza.  I  never  think  of  them  without  sensa- 
tions of  delight." 

Frederick  felt  a  hand  upon  his  dionlder.  Hs 
looked  up.     It  was  Mrs.  B.,  his  wife. 

"  The  d— 1 :  "  said  he. 


I  had  withdrawn,  of  course.  I  am  a  bachelor 
myself.  Curtain  lectures  are  not  in  my  way.  I 
have  troubles  enough  of  my  own.  Mrs.  B.  £d  not 
come  down  to  dinner.  Mr.  B.  did  not  come  home 
to  t(>a.  I  (lid  not  get  up  next  morning  to  breakiiut. 
So  I  could  not  know  what  was  the  result. 


Mrs.  B.  is  one  of  the  very  loveliest  women  I  ever 
met.  I  believe  I  have  two  or  three  models  myself! 
It  is  pleasant  enough,  but  then^-every  rose  has  its 
thorns. 

"  Only  think ! "  said  she  to  me,  her  eyes  moisten- 
ed with  tears,  her  cheek  crimsoned  with  shame,  her 
bosom  palpitating  with  distress,  "twelve!  he  lores 
twelve,  he  says." 

"  A  whole  jury,"  said  I. 

"  It  is  monstrous !  "  said  she. 

"  Monstrous  indeed !  "  echoed  I. 

"  What  if  I  should  love  twelve  officers!  *'  said  she. 

"Tit  for  tat,"  said  L 

"  Or  six,"  siiid  she. 

"Too  good  for  him,"  said  I,  taking  her  hand. 

"  Or  three,"  said  she. 

"Or  owe,"  said  I,  drawing  her  toward  me,  and 
kissing  her  soft  lips.  She  was  my  only  sister,  and  I 
alwavs  loved  her. 


The  plot  was  arranged.  Frederick  had  meditated 
a  journey  of  two  days,  but  was  called  back  by  an 
anonymous  note,  at  nine  the  same  evening. 

Tall  women  arc  so  scarce !  We  hired  the  nni- 
fonns  at  the  tailors\ 


"  I  am  thunderstruck ! "  exclaimed  Fred  to  me. 
"  The  world  is  at  an  end.  The  sun  is  out.  What ! 
Kate — my  dear  Kate !  "  Tears  gushed  fW>m  his 
eyes. 

"  I  saw  it  myself,"  said  the  servant. 

"Kissed  her!" 

"  Six  times,"  said  John. 

Frederick  caught  the  pistol,  and  pointed  it  at  his 
head.     I  wrenched  it  from  his  grasp. 

"  Come  with  me,"  I  said.  *'  Perhaps  it  may  be  a 
mistake." 

We  opened  the  door  softly.  In  the  next  room 
sat  Mrs.  B. ;  at  her  feet  a  richly-dressed  young  sol- 
dier, who  kissed  her  hand,  received  from  her  a  lock 
of  hiiir,  swore  he  loved  her,  and  left  her  with  an 
ardent  embrace. 

"  I  am  suflbcatinjr,"  said  Fred. 

"  Hush !  "  I  exclaimed :  "  See,  there  is  another. 
How  familiarly  he  seats  himself  by  her  side — takes 
her  hand  " — 

"  I  shall  strangle  to  death." 


TiiK  uusQurro. 


■'  Patience !  " 

"  Dearest  colonel '. "  exclaimed  Jnlio. 

"  The  other  wu  odI;  the  lieuteQant,"  •rbigpered 

"  t  ftin  bleaecd  with  too  few  such  rsithrul  fricnda." 

1  held  Fred  ctill  with  the  grasp  of  a  giant. 

"That  1  lore  you  I  cannot  deny.  A  woman  of 
tend  lotttjiut  01  >he  happent  to  be  placed  in  relaiion 
to  nteti.  She  U  warmed  by  tluir  tu>6le  eharaclert,  a» 
ike  it  yihtn  the  tiand>  in  the  sunthine.  It  i>  the 
gnat  prijity>lf." 

"  LoTelleM  of  thT  aex,"  said  her  companion. 

Fred  buret  lorib,  levelling  both  pistols  at  the 
ColoneL  He  pulled  the  triggora,  but  thej  did  not 
go  off.     FinoU  loaded  with  eawdusl  seldom  <lo. 

The  Colonel  uttered  a  scream,  and  Bed. 

"  Uadam,"  fold  Fred,  awelliog  with  indignation. 
"  h»ie  you  any  mora  of  tbcM  affectionate  friends?" 

"  OqIj  eight,  my  dear  husboiid.  Why,  what  puts 
jou  in  Buch  a  rage  ?  " 

"  Perfidious  wretch  I " 

"  Hear  mo,"  said  Mrs.  B.,  sotemnly.  "  When  we 
married,  I  intended  to  derote  my  life,  my  actions, 
roy  heart  to  ;ou.  From  you  1  expected  the  same. 
I  oui  Ke  DO  dlatinction  in  our  rdatiTe  duties  to- 


wards each  other.  Lore  must  eiist  an  both  radea — 
or  on  neither.  Whatever  may  be  the  opinion  of  a 
heartlefts  world,  a  'man  of  soul 'and  of  virtue  mokes 

"1  am  not  to  be  preached  to,  traitress,"  said 
Fred.  "  I  leave  jou  now,  for  ever ;  but  not  till  I 
take  vcngeanec  on  my  new  military  acquaintances. 
Where  ore  they?" 

"They  arc  here," she  answered. 

The  door  was  thrown  open,  and  the  two  officers, 
with  their  eliapcavx  off,  were  heard  giggling  nnil 
laughing  in  a  nionl  iinniilitary  manner. 

Fred  coon  dit^oovered  the  truth,  and  I  read  him 
bis  moraL 

RushatidH,  all,  remember  that  wives  have  equal 
anguLih  and  shame  with  yourselves,  in  receiving  a 
(Aore  of  afTcctioH,  though  they  do  not  possess  your 
despotic  power  in  extorting  it.  The  slightest  dere- 
hction,  even  though  only  the  carelessness  of  a  mo- 
ment, on  the  part  of  a  wife,  atainpa  her  for  ever 
with  ignominy  and  pain;  while  the  absurd  customs 
of  society  allow  to  a  man  a  greater  latitude,  in 
slighting,  neglecting,  and  deceiving  her  whose  hap- 
piness is  in  hie  keeping.  Of  these  customs  "the 
man  of  soul"  will  never  take  advantage. 


FAikinaectl  that  with  threadlike  legs  spread  out. 
And  blood-extracting  bill,  and  filmy  wing. 

Dost  murmur,  as  thou  slowly  sail'iit  about. 
Id  pitiless  eart,  full  many  a  plaintive  thing, 

And  tell  how  little  our  large  veins  should  bleed, 

Would  we  but  yield  them  to  thy  bitter  need? 

rnwiOingly,  I  own,  and,  what  is  worse. 

Full  angrily  men  hearken  to  Ihy  plaint ; 
Thou  gettest  many  a  bnigli  and  many  a  curse, 

For  saying  thou  art  gaunt,  and  starved,  and  faint- 
Even  the  old  twggai,  while  he  asks  for  food, 
Wonia  UU  thMTwideM  stranger,  If  he  could. 


IKIINT.      CIBCl,  1SS2. 

I  call  thee  stranger,  for  the  town,  I  ween, 
Has  not  the  honor  of  so  proud  ■  birth — 

Thou  com'at  from  Jersey  meadows,  fresh  and  green. 
The  offspring  of  the  gods,  though  born  on  earth ; 

For  Titan  was  Ihy  nre,  and  Mr  was  she. 

The  oecan-nymph  that  nursed  Ihy  inloncy. 

Beneath  the  rushes  was  thy  cradle  swung. 

And  when  at  length  thy  gauiy  wings  grew  strong. 

Abroad  to  gentle  airs  their  folds  were  flung, 
Rose  in  the  sky,  and  bore  tliee  so1\  along; 

The  south-wind  breathed  to  waft  thee  on  thy  way. 

And  danced  and  shone  beneath  the  billowj  bay. 
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Calm  rose  afar  the  city  flpires,  and  thence 
Game  the  deep  murmur  of  its  throng  of  men , 

And  as  its  grateful  odors  met  thy  sense. 

They  seemed  the  perfumes  of  thy  native  fen. 

Fair  lay  its  crowded  streets,  and  at  the  sight 

Thy  tiny  song  grew  shriller  with  delight. 

At  length  thy  pinion  fluttered  in  Broadway — 

Ah,  there  were  fairy  steps,  and  white  necks  kissed 
By  wanton  airs,  and  eyes  whose  killing  ray 
Shone  through  the  snowy  vails  like  stars  through 
mist; 
And  fresh  as  morn,  on  many  a  cheek  and  chin. 
Bloomed  the  bright  blood  through  the  transparent 
skin. 

Sure  these  were  sights  to  tempt  an  anchorite  I 
What !  do  I  hear  thy  slender  voice  complain  ? 

Thou  wailest  when  I  talk  of  beauty's  light, 
As  if  it  brought  the  memory  of  pain. 

Thou  art  a  wayward  being — well — come  near. 

And  pour  thy  tale  of  sorrow  in  mine  ear. 

What  say'st  thou,  slanderer !  rouge  makes  thee  sick  ? 

And  China  Bloom  at  best  is  Borry  food  ? 
And  Rowland's  Kalydor,  if  laid  on  thick. 

Poisons  the  thirsty  wretch  that  bores  for  blood  ? 
Go!  *twas  a  just  reward  that  met  thy  crime — 
But  shun  the  sacrilege  another  time. 


That  bloom  was  made  to  look  at — not  to  touch; 

To  worship — ^not  approach — that  radiant  white; 
And  well  might  sudden  vengeance  light  on  such 

As  dared,  like  thee,  most  impiously  to  bite. 
Thou  shouldst  have  gazed  at  distance,  and  admired— 
Murmur'd  thy  admiration  and  retired. 

ThouVt  welcome  to  the  town — but  why  come  hero 
To  bleed  a  brother  poet,  gaunt  like  thee  ? 

Alas !  the  little  blood  I  have  is  dear, 

And  thin  will  be  the  banquet  drawn  from  mc. 

Look  round — the  pale-eyed  sisters  in  my  cell, 

Thy  old  acquaintance,  Song  and  Famine,  dwell. 

Try  some  plump  alderman,  and  suck  the  blood 
EnrichM  by  gcn'rous  wine  and  costly  meat; 

On  well-filled  skins,  sleek  as  thy  native  mud. 
Fix  thy  light  pump,  and  press  thy  freckled  feet. 

Go  to  the  men  for  whom,  in  ocean's  halls. 

The  oyster  breeds  and  the  green  turtle  sprawls. 

There  corks  arc  drawn,  and  the  red  vintage  flows. 
To  fill  the  swelling  veins  for  thee,  and  now 

The  ruddy  cheek,  and  now  the  ruddier  nose 
Shall  tempt   thee,   as    thou   flittest    round  tbo 
brow ; 

And  when  the  hour  of  sleep  its  quiet  brings, 

No  angry  hand  shall  rise  to  brush  thy  wings. 


-♦♦♦■ 
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It  was  longer  ago  than  I  commonly  care  to  tell, 
without  special  necessity,  that,  having  finished  my 
professional  studies,  I  spent  my  first  fashionable 
winter  in  New  York.  The  gay  and  polite  society 
of  the  city,  which  every  day's  necessity  is  now 
dividing  up  into  smaller  and  more  independent  cir- 
cles, was  tjfien  one  very  large  one,  wherein  whoever 
was  introduced,  circulated  freely  throughout  the 
whole.  I  of  course  went  every  where  ;  and  every 
where  did  I  meet  with  Major  Egerton.  He  was  a 
young  British  oflScer,  of  high  connections.  Not  one 
of  your  Lord  Mortimers  or  Marquises  de  Crillon, 
who  have  so  often  taken  in  our  title-loving  repub- 
licans of  fashion ;  but  a  real  officer  of  the 

regiment,  a  major  at  the  age  of  twenty-six,  and  the 
nephew  of  a  distinguished  English  general;  in 
proof  of  which  he  had  brought  the  best  letters  to 
the  **  best  good  men,"  in  our  chief  cities.  He  was 
quite  the  fashion,  and  he  deserved  to  be  so.  Most 
people  thought  him  handsome  ;  tall  and  well  made, 
and  young  and  accomplished  he  certainly  was ;  of 
easy  and  graceful  manners,  ready  and  bold  address, 
and  fluent  rattling  conversation.  He  danced  to  the 
admiration  of  the  ladies ;  and  that,  at  a  time  when 
our  belles  were  accustomed  to  the  incredible  per- 
formances of  80  tnany  Parisian  partners,  was  no 
mean  feat  for  an  Englishman.  He  was  overflowing 
with  anecdotes  of  the  great  and  the  gay  of  London ; 
and  listening  dinner  tables  and  drawing-rooms  hung 
upon  his  lips,  while  he  discoursed  about  the  Duchess 
of  Devonshire,  Lord  Dudley  and  Ward,  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  Lady  Louisa  Mildmay,  Mrs.  Siddons,  Lord 
Nelson,  Kemble,  and  the  Countess  of  Derby. 

Still,  I  know  not  why,  I  liked  not  the  man. 
There  was  something  singularly  disagreeable  in  the 


tone,  or  rather  the  croak,  of  his  voice.  His  ready 
and  polite  laugh  never  came  from  the  heart — and 
his  smile,  when  by  a  sudden  draw  of  his  lip  be 
showed  his  white  teeth,  contrasting  with  his  black 
brow  and  sallow  cheek,  had  a  covert  ferocity  in  it 
which  almost  made  me  shudder. 

One  evening,  at  the  theatre — it  was  when  Fenn^ 
and  Cooper  were  contending  for  the  palm  in  Othello 
and  lago — we  were  crowded  together  in  a  comer  of 
the  stage-box. 

**  Mr.  Herbert,"  said  he  suddenly  to  me,  "  you  do 
not  seem  to  know  that  you  and  I  are  quite  old  ac- 
quaintances." 

"  I  don't  understand  you.  Major ^ 

**  Some  six  or  seven  years  ago,  you,  then  a  lad, 
accompanied  your  father  to  the  west  on  his  mission 
as  a  commissioner  to  make  an  Indian  treaty." 

"  Yes." 

**  Did  you  remember  among  the  Tuscoraru  the 
Black  Wild  Cat,  a  youth  of  white  blood,  the  adopt- 
ed son  of  Good  Peter,  the  great  Indian  orator?  I 
mean  the  one  who,  after  giving  you  a  lesson  on  the 
bow  and  arrow,  surprised  a  reverend  divine  of  your 
party,  by  reading  in  his  Greek  Testament,  and  then 
mortified  him  by  correcting  his  pronunciation  of 
Latin,  which,  like  other  American  scholars,  he  pro* 
nounced  in  a  way  intolerable  to  the  ears  of  one  who 
has  had  longs  and  shorts  flogged  into  him  at  an 
English  school." 

'^  Certainly  I  remember  him ;  and  it  is  a  mystery 
which  has  oflen  puzzled  me  ever  sinoe.** 

**  Then  you  have  now  the  solution  of  it.  I  am 
the  Black  Wild  Cat." 

"You?— how!" 

**  After  leaving  Harrow  I  accompanied  my 
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o  Canada.  There,  a  boyuih  frolic  induced  me  to 
oin  an  Indian  party,  who  were  returning  home 
rem  MontreaL  Good  Peter  (a  great  man  by  the 
ray,  very  like  our  Erskine)  took  a  fancy  to  me,  and 
spent  my  time  pleasantly  enough.  It  is  certainly 
k  delicious  life  that  of  savages,  as  we  call  them.  But 
ay  uncle  coaxed  me  back.  I  am  not  sure  that  I 
ras  not  a  fool  for  accepting  his  offer,  but  I  could 
10 1  resist  the  temptation  of  the  red  coat  and  an 
ipaulette.  The  old  man  has  pushed  me  on  as  fast 
ks  money  and  interest  could  promote  mo.    The  rest 

dan  do  for  myself:  and  if  Pitt  will  leave  off  his 
ittle  expeditions  to  pick  up  colonies,  and  give  us  a 
air  chance  on  the  continent,  the  major  at  six  and 
wenty  will  be  a  general,  and  a  peer  at  thirty." 

Here  the  rising  of  the  curtain  interrupted  us. 
business  called  me  to  Albany  the  next  day,  and  be- 
bre  my  return.  Major  Egerton  had  sailed  for  Eng- 
and. 

I  did  not,  however,  forget  him ;  and  I  often  re- 
nted, as  one  of  the  odd  vicissitudes  of  life,  the  con- 
rast  between  the  young  Black  Wild  Cat,  as  I  first 
aw  him  in  a  Tuscarora  wigwam,  and  the  elegant 
najor,  glittering  in  scarlet  and  gold,  when  I  met 
dm  again  in  the  British  Consults  ball-room. 

A  year  or  two  after  this,  I  went  to  England ;  and 
lot  long  after  my  arrival,  spent  a  week  at  Bath.  All 
rho  are  at  all  learned  in  English  dramatic  history, 
mow  that  the  Bath  company  is  commonly  good, 
he  Bath  audience  fashionable  and  critical,  and  that 
here  many  of  the  stars  of  the  theatrical  firmament 
lave  first  ri^en.  Whilst  I  was  there,  a  first  appear- 
jice  was  anounced.  Mr.  Monfort,  of  whom  report 
poke  favorably,  was  to  make  his  debitt  as  Romeo. 

went  with  the  crowd  to  see  it.  Romeo  entered, 
jid  thunders  of  applause  welcomed  the  handsome 
jid  graceful  lover. 

Could  I  believe  my  eyes?  .Can  this  be  Major 
Sgerton  ?  Yes — he  smiles — that  wicked  and  heart- 
M8  smile  cannot  be  biistaken ;  and  his  voice — that 
oneless  grating  voice. — It  is  he.  What  can  it 
oean  ?  Is  it  a  joke  or  a  frolic,  or  some  strange 
mprice  of  fortune? 

That  grating  voice  which  betrayed  him  to  me 
uined  him  with  the  house.  It  had  sudden  and 
Doet  ludicrous  breaks  from  a  high  coarse  croak, 
lofrn  at  once  into  a  shrill  shriek ;  so  that,  in  spite 
if  grace  and  figure,  and  a  tolerable  conception  of 
lis  author,  he  was  fairly  laughed  down.  I  did  my 
test  to  sustain  him*  but  I  was  almost  alone  in  the 
;ood-naturcd  attempt. 

Two  days  after,  turning  short  round  the  transept 
if  the  Abbey  church,  I  came  full  upon  Major  Eger- 
on,  who  was  standing  alone,  with  a  listless  and  mel- 
acholy  air. 

*•  Major,"  said  I — ^then  correcting  myself — "  Mr. 
f  onfort " — with  an  offer  of  my  hand.  He  met  me 
K>ldly — **  Herbert,"  said  he,  "  I  see  you  know  my 
Qisfortunes."  **  Not  at  all — I  saw  you  in  Romeo, 
mt  wherefore  you  were  Romeo  I  could  not  guess." 

**  Sheer  necessity — a  run  of  ill  luck  and  other 
oisfortunes  to  which  young  soldiers  are  exposed, 
hrew  me  out  of  favor  with  my  uncle  the  old  gen- 
ral,  and  into  the  Ring*s  Bench.  At  last  I  sold  my 
ommission,  and  resolved  on  a  new  profession.  I 
lad  trusted  to  succeed  on  the  stage ;  I  knew  that 
his  husky  throat  of  mine  made  the  attempt  hazard- 
lus,  yet  Gifford  and  his  brother  wags  had  laughed 
.t  *^  the  hoarse  croak  of  Kemble's  foggy  throat," 
jid  if  art  and  taste  had  overcome  his  defects,  why 
night  thej  not  mine  also  ?    But  it  is  all  over  now." 


"  Then  you  do  not  mean  to  pursue  the  profes- 
sion?" "Xo — the  manager  talks  of  twelve  and 
sixpence  a  week,  and  ordered  me  to  study  Bardolph 
for  Cookers  Falstaff  on  Monday.  I  must  seek  my 
fortune  elsewhere.  If  nothing  better  offers,  Fll  to 
my  old  trade,  and  enlist  as  a  soldier.  In  the  mean- 
while, lend  me  a  guinea  for  old  acquaintance  sake."/ 

I  did  so,  and  saw  no  more  of  him  at  Bath.  I 
soon  after  left  England  for  the  continent.  At  Do- 
ver, before  the  quarters  of  some  general  o£Bcer,  I 
saw  the  ci-devant  Major  Egerton  on  duty  as  a  sen- 
tinel— a  private  soldier.  I  did  not  speak  to  him,  nor 
did  he  seem  to  observe  me ;  but  I  was  sure  of  my 
man. 

The  studies  and  the  amusements  of  Paris,  during 
the  winter,  and  the  excitement  of  travel  for  the  rest 
of  the  year,  soon  put  my  unlucky  major  out  of  my 
head ;  except  that  now  and  then,  when  I  fell  into  a 
narrative  mood,  I  would  tell  his  story  to  some  of 
my  young  countrymen,  generally  ending  it  with  a 
Johnsonian  morality ;  **  that  nothing  could  supply 
the  want  of  prudence,  and  that  continued  irregulfir- 
ity  will  make  knowledge  useless,  wit  ridiculous,  and 
talent  contemptible." 

In  those  days,  it  was  not  easy  to  get  a  comforta- 
ble passage  from  France  to  the  United  States,  so 
that  I  was  obliged  to  return  home  by  the  way  of 
England.  I  therefore  crossed  from  Holland  to  Har- 
wich. Not  far  from  the  road  up  to  London,  was 
the  country-seat  of  a  wealthy  gentleman,  who  had 
married  a  pretty  American  cousin  of  mine.  I  gladly 
seized  the  opportunity  of  paying  F'ophia  a  visit,  and 
as  willingly  accepted  her  husband's  invitation  to 
spend  a  day  or  two  with  them.  The  next  day  was 
Sunday. 

"  You  will  go  with  us  to  church,"  said  Sophia ; 
"  your  passion  for  Gothic  churches  and  old  monu- 
ments will  be  gratified  there.  We  have  an  old 
carved  pulpit,  said  to  be  without  its  match  in  Eng- 
hind." 

*^  Yes,  cousin ;  but  what  shall  we  find  in  the  pul- 
pit to-day?" 

**  Oh,  our  rector,  I  suppose.  He  is  not  quite 
such  a  preacher  as  your  Dr.  Mason,  yet  they  say 
he  is  very  agreeable  in  society ;  though  I  know 
little  about  him,  for  my  husband  holds  him  in  per- 
fect detestation." 

So  we  went  to  the  village  church.  As  I  followed 
Sophia  up  the  aisle,  the  *'  Dearly  beloved  brethren," 
grated  on  my  ear  in  that  voice  which  I  can  never 
forget.  I  looked  up  in  amazement.  In  the  reading- 
desk,  duly  attired  in  surplice  and  band,  stood  Major 
Egerton ! 

I  could  not  allow  my  cousin  to  enter  the  pew, 
without  asking  her,  in  a  hurried  whisper :  "  Who  is 
the  clergyman  ?  "  "  Mr.  Egerton,  the  rector,"  she 
replied,  as  coldly  as  if  there  was  nothing  strange  in 
the  matter.  I  was  lost  in  wonder,  and  stood  during 
the  whole  service  leaning  over  the  high  oak  pew, 
gazing  at  the  rector  in  all  the  fidgety  impatience  of 
curiosity.  He  rattled  through  the  service,  psalms, 
lessons,  litany,  and  all,  in  little  more  than  half  an 
hour,  and  then  preached  a  sermon  of  twelve  min- 
utes, which  I  believe  was  a  paper  of  the  Rambler, 
with  a  scriptural  text  substituted  for  the  classical 
motto.  To  do  Egerton  justice,  there  was  nothing 
of  levity  or  affectation  in  his  manner ;  but  it  was  as 
rapid,  cold,  and  mechanical  as  possible. 

As  soon  as  it  was  over,  without  thinking  of  my 
friends,  or  any  one  else,  I  bustled  through  the  re- 
tiring-congregation, and  met  the  rector  ^one  at  tho 
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fo«C  of  hie  pulpit  siaira.  He  had  observi^d  mc  be- 
fore, and  now  greelcd  me  wilh  a  laugh.  "  So," 
■aid  he,  "  Herbert,  you  see  circumstanees  have  al- 
Wred  with  mc  HiQce  jou  saw  me  at  Dover,  a  poor 
private  in  the  49th." 

"TheT  have,  indeed  ;  but  what  lioes  it  mean?" 

"  Nothing  more  tban  that  a  rich  and  nobie  eonRin 
waa  aahanied  oflmving  a  relation  and  a  godson  nbo 
bore  his  name,  and  had  borne  a  eommiiwion  in  his 
Majesty's  service,  now  known  to  be  a  private  of 
foot.  Ue  paid  my  debta,  look  tnc  out  of  ihe  ranks, 
and  was  about  to  ship  mc  off  for  Sierra  Leone,  as 
clerk  of  the  courts  there,  when  this  living,  which  is 
in  his  gift,  beeame  vacant.  1  had  Greek  and  Latin 
enough  Iclt  out  of  my  old  Harrow  stock  for  any  or- 
dinary jiarson  ;  and  Ihe  living  i.'i  not  bad.  So  hav- 
ing no  particular  fancy  to  B|)eiid  my  days  '  all  among 
the  Hottentots  a  caperinf;  on  shore,'  I  begged  the 
living,  and  got  myself  japanned," 

"japanntd!"  Buid  I. 

"  Yes,  got  my  red  coat  dyed  blaek,  you  know. 
The  Bishop  of  London  was  squeamish  about  me, 

though  I  don't  see  why  ;  but  his  Lordsliip  of 

had  no  such  ^Uy  scrupici<,  and  I  have  been  thew 
two  months  rector  of  Buffington  cum  Korton." 

On  Monday  I  went  up  lo  London,  and  soon  after 
returned  home.  On  my  second  visit  to  Europe  some 
years  after,  I  became  very  intimate  with  a  party  of 
young  CanCabs,  some  of  them  rieh,  and  all  of  them 
well  educated,  who  were  suffering  under  that  un- 
easiness at  home,  and  desire  of  locomotion  abroad, 
which  infects  idle  Englishmen  of  all  ages  ;  n  malady 
of  which,  by  the  way,  we  have  iiilieriled  a  full  iihare 
with  our  English  blood,  t^hui  out  from  the  comnion 
lour  of  Europe  by  Ibc  domination  of  Xapoleon,  my 
(^mbridge  friends  liad  planned  a  grand  tour  to 
Russia,  Greece,  Turkey,  Egypt,  and  llieni-e  perhaps 
to  Persia  and  India.  I  was  easily  persuaded  to  be 
of  the  party. 

Thir<,  of' course,  is  not  Ihe  place  to  relate  my 
travels,  nor,  indeed,  is  it  ncecKsary  that  1  should 
ever  do  it.  My  companions  have  long  ago  antici- 
pated mc  in  sundry  well-printed  London  quartos, 
with  splendid  enj^ravings ;  wherein  1  have  Ihe 
bonor  to  be  perpetuated  by  the  burin  of  Heath  and 
other  pt^at  artists,  now,  perched  half  way  up  a 
pyramid,  then  jolting  on  (he  bare  bock  of  a  hanl- 
trotting  camel,  and  sometimes  silting  cross-leiigcd 
on  the  floor  between  two  well-bearded  Turks,  at  a 
Pasha's  dinner-table,  eating  roost  lamb  and  rice 
with  my  fingers.     Meanwhile,  in  the  Icttcr-presa  I 

Sdown  to  posterity  as  the  author's  "  intelligent 
end,"  bis  "amusing friend,"  and  even  his  "cmer- 
priung  friend."  Thus,  upon  the  whole,  without  Ihe 
risk  or  trouble  of  authorship,  I  have  guned  a  very 
cheap  and  agreeable  literary  immortality  ;  except, 
however,  that  when  any  disaster  occurs  in  the  tour. 
I  am  somehow  made  to  bear  a  much  larger  portion 
of  it  than  I  can  recollect  lo  have  ever  actually 
fUlen  to  my  share.  On  all  such  occa^ons  I  am 
made  to  figure  as  "  our  unfortunate  friend," 

It  was  not  till  we  had  again  turned  our  faces  to- 
wards civilized  Europe,  after  having  traversed  in  all 
directions  the  fr03en  North  and  the  gorgeous  East, 
and  gazed  on  many  a  "foKst  and  Held  and  flood, 
temple,  and  tower,"  renowned  in  song  or  in  story, 
that  we  reached  the  land  of  Egypt. 

We  bad  consumed  a  full  year  in  our  tour  more 
than  we  had  calculated  on,  and  were  all  of  us  in  a 
feverish  anxiety  to  return  home.  We  therefore, 
wta  BOM,  gave  up  tba  thoughta  of  penetrating  to 


the  sources  of  the  Nile,  aud  of  eating  live  beel^ 
steaks  with  Bruce's  Abyssinion  friends. 

But  the  Pyramids  and  the  Sphinx,  and  the  otbtr 
wonders  of  antiquity  thereunto  appurtenant,  we 
could  not  return  without  seeing,  though  they  most 
be  seen  in  haste.    And  we  did  sec  them. 

It  was  after  having  seen  all  the  sights,  and  ei- 
plored  Ihe  great  Pyramid  in  the  usual  way  within, 
end  clambered  lo  its  top  without,  whilst  my  U- 
(igued  companions  were  resting  in  the  shade  vilb 
our  guard,  that  I,  who  am  proof  against  any  bligne 
of  this  snrl,  and  a  little  vain  too  of  being  so.  stroll- 
ed forward  towards  the  Sphinx,  which,  as  everi 
body  knows,  rears  ils  ugly  colossal  bead  out  of  IIm 
sand  at  some  distance  in  front  of  trhat  is  called  Ibc 
second  Pyramid.  I  was  sitting  near  it.  making  i 
sketch,  al\cr  my  fashion,  of  the  relative  position  el 
llie  four  great  Pyramids,  when  I  was  startled  by 


Iglit  by  the  ruins  of  the  smalt  pyramid  on  my  left, 
and  who  now  suddenly  darted  by  mc  in  galtaat 
slyle.  To  my  surprise,  the  leader  of  the  troop, 
who,  from  tlie  dazxling  sfdendor  of  his  equipmenU, 
seemed  10  be  a  chief  of  rank,  in  passing  looked  IM 
full  in  the  face,  and  then  rapidly  wheeling  twice 
routid  mc,  sprang  from  his  horse.  In  the  meu- 
while  his  party,  to  whom  he  gave  sonie  brief  com- 
mand, went  on  at  a  slow  widk,  and  baited  in  lb* 
shade  of  a  neighboring  ruin. 


The  stranger  stood  silently  before  me,  tall  and 
stately,  in  thnt  gorgeous  amplitude  and  splendor  «f 
dress  which  Eastern  warriors  love.  His  wide  tcttr- 
let  Irowsers  mt>rkcd  him  a?  a  Mameluke.  A  rich 
cashmere  shawl,  such  as  an  English  duchess  might 
have  envied,  was  fancifully  wreathed,  turban-like, 
round  his  helm,  and'  felt  over  his  shoulders.  This, 
as  well  as  his  clasped  and  silver-mounted  pistols  and 
jewel-hilled  dagger  in  his  belt,  and  his  crooked 
cimetcr  in  its  crimson  velvet  sbcath,  with  gold 
bosses  and  hilt,  marked  the  rank  and  wealth  of  the 
wearer.  So,  too,  did  his  slender  limtwd,  nnall- 
headed,  bright-eyed  iron-gray  Arotdao,  with  bUck 
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eg8,  mane,  and  tail,  and  sprinkled  all  over  with 
ittle  stars  of  white,  who  had  a  moment  before 
jaflsed  me  with  the  swiftness  of  an  arrow^s  flight, 
ind  who  now  stood  behind  his  master,  with  the 
■eina  looae  on  his  neck,  gentle  and  docile  as  a 
ipaniel. 

Supposing  that  this  might  be  some  Turk  whom 
[  had  known  at  Alexandria  or  Cairo,  I  looked  him 
!bll  in  the  face,  but  could  not  recollect  having  seen 
lim  before.  He  appeared  young,  except  that  his 
;<Md-black  whiskers  and  beard  were  here  and  there 
^zzled  by  a  grayish  hair.  The  scar  of  a  deep 
labre-cut  across  the  forehead  and  lefl  cheek,  showed 
lim  no  holiday  soldier.  There  was  nothing  in  his 
oanner  to  excite  alarm,  and  besides,  my  friends, 
aith  a  very  strong  guard  of  horse,  were  within 
bearing. 

Alter  mutually  gazing  on  each  other  for  some 
oBOxienta,  the  customary  salaam  of  oriental  saluta- 
tion was  on  my  lipi),  when  I  was  startled  by  his 
gra8|ing  my  hand  with  a  genuine  English  shake, 
and  calling  me  by  name,  in  a  well-known  voice. 
Then,  too,  the  thickly-mustachioed  upper  lip  drew 
back,  and  showed  me  the  well-remembered  tiger- 
tike  amile. 

"Egeiton— can  it  be?— Major  ?  "  said  I. 

"  No— Hussein — Hussein  Al  Rus." 

**  Then  ihis  is  not  the  Reverend  Rector  of '*'' 

I  proceeded,  perplexed  and  confused,  though  cer- 
tain as  to  my  man. 

"Yes — bu»;  that  was  six  long  years  ago.  An 
awkward  circumstance  occurred  which  made  it  ex- 
pedient for  me  to  leave  England ;  as  I  had  no  fancy 
to  gain  posthuiious  renown,  like  Dr.  Dodd,  by 
preaching  my  own  funeral  sermon  and  being  hung 
in  my  canonical." 

"  But  now  is  it  that  you  are  in  Egypt ;  and  that, 
it  seems,  in  honor  4nd  affluence  ?  ^^ 

"  Yes.  It  goes  veil  enough  with  me  here.  Ac- 
cident brought  me  to  Egypt.  The  Pashu  wanted 
men  who  knew  European  tactics,  and  I  found  a 
place  in  his  service.  Another  accident,  of  which  1 
bear  the  mark  (passing  his  hand  across  hi:*  fore- 
head), placed  me  about  his  person.  Au  rcstCj  I 
made  my  own  way,  and  have  a  very  pretty  com- 
mand, which  I  would  not  «are  to  exchange  for  any 
regiment  in  his  Majcsty^s  service.^^ 

"Buttheknguage?" 

"Oh — I  have  a  great  facility  in  catching  lan- 
guages by  the  ear.  I  believe  I  owe  it  to  my  Tu8- 
carora  education.  Apropos — How  is  Good  Peter  ? 
Is  the  old  man  alive  V*  I  was  about  to  tell  him 
what  I  knew  about  Good  Peter,  when  he  again  in- 
terrupted me.  "But  for  yourself — what  are  you 
doing  here?  Have  you  money-making  Yankees 
caught  the  English  folly  of  digging  up  mummies, 
measuring  pyramids,  and  buying  stone-coffins? 
sarcophagi  of  Alexander  and  Ptolemy,  as  the  fools 
call  them."" 

"  As  respects  myself,**  I  answered,  **  it  seems  so." 

"  Then  I  may  serve  you.  You  once  did  me  a 
&Tor ;  perhaps  I  can  repay  it  now.** 

"  I  have  no  favors  to  ask,  but  that  of  your  com- 
pany, and  the  information  you  can  give  me.  I  am 
with  an  English  party,  under  the  protection  of  the 
British  consulate  at  Cairo,  and  have  no  projects  in- 
dependent of  my  friends." 

"  Ah ! — ^is  it  so — then  you  need  nothing  from  me. 
John  Bull  is  in  power  here  just  now,  and  is  your 
best  protector.  I  am  sorry  that  the  company  you 
are  in  may  prevent  my  seeing  much  of  you.    But 


we*ll  meet  somewhere  again.  Good  by,*'  said  he, 
leaping  on  his  Arabian.  In  a  few  minutes  he  wan 
at  the  head  of  his  troop,  and  in  a  few  more,  out  of 
sight. 

"  Fare  thee  well,**  muttered  I  to  myself,  following 
him  with  my  eyes  till  he  was  out  of  their  reach ; 
"  better  thus  than  as  I  saw  thee  last — ^l)etter  a  Mo- 
hammedan renegado  than  a  profligate  priest.     But 
\  why  Hussein  ?    Zimri  should  be  your  name.     You 
j  are  the  very  Zimri  of  Dryden's  glorious  satire.** 

In  the  first  rank  of  these  did  Zimri  stand ; 
A  man  so  virtnous  as  he  scorned  to  be. 
Not  one,  but  all  mankind's  epitome. 

Thus  musing  and  quoting  I  rejoined  my  friendn ; 

i  whom,  by  the  way,  I  did  not  let  into  the  whole  his- 

I  tory  of  the  Mameluke,  as  he  had  reposed  some  de- 

'  gree  of  confidence  in  me.     I  satisfied   them  with 

some  general  account  of  meeting  a  Turk  whom  I 

had  seen  before  in  England. 

We  returned  to  Cairo,  and  soon  left  Egypt.  Six 
months  after,  I  landed  once  more  in  New  York. 
Years  rolled  on,  all  pregnant  with  great  events  to 
the  world,  and  with  smaller  ones  of  equal  interest  to 
myself.  I  did  not  talk  any  more  about  Egcrton  ; 
for  his  traujiforniations  had  now  become  so  multi- 
plied, that  they  began  to  sound  too  like  a  travel- 
Ier*s  story  to  be  told  by  as  modest  a  man  as  I  am. 
Besides,  there  was  then  no  need  of  telling  any  old 
stories;  for  those  were  the  glorious  and  stirring 
days  of  Napoleon,  when 

Events  of  wonder  swelled  each  ^e. 
And  each  day  brought  a  varying  talc. 

Meantime  my  natural  instinct  for  travel — for  it  is 
certainly  an  iiu^tinct — Dr.  Gall  himself  once  pointed 
me  out  in  his  own  lecture-room  as  whollv  deficient 

« 

in  the  organ  of  inhahitivcness^  and  equally  conspic- 
uous for  my  capacity  for  localities.  This  instinct, 
though  long  restrained,  was  as  ardent  as  ever ;  and 

when  my  old  friend  Commodore invited  me  to 

accompany  him  in  his  Mediterranean  cruise,  to  try 
a  new  seventy-four,  and  parade  our  naval  force  be- 
fore Turks  and  Christians,  I  could  not  refuse  him. 

Once  more  then  I  gazed  on  the  towers  and  minarets 
of  Constantinople.  Once  more,  that  fair  scene — but 
all  that  is  in  Dr.  Clarke  and  the  other  travellers, 
and  I  hate  telling  thrice-told  tales. 

Whilst  at  Constantinople,  or  rather  in  its  suburbs, 

with   a  party  of  American   officers,   after  having 

satisfied   our  curiositv  as  far  as  we  could,  on  the 

shore  of  European  Turkey,  my  friends  were  anxious 

to  take  a  look  at  the  Asiatic  coast,  where  the  true 

;  Turk  was  to  be  seen  in  more  unadulterated  purity. 

So,  among  other  excursions,  we  went  to  Scutari. 

I  It  is  an  old  Turkish  town,  full  of  mosques  and  mon- 

I  arteries  of  Dervishes ;  and  the  great  lion  of  the 

i  place  is  the  exhibition  of  the  Mehreleveh^  or  Dancing 

Dervishes,  one  of  the  very  few  religious  ceremonies 

of  the  Mohammedans  which  an  infidel  is  allowed  to 

witness. 

It  is  a  strange  thing  that  there  is  so  little  variety 
among  men  in  this  large  world.  Nature  is  inex- 
haustible in  her  changes,  but  man  is  always  alike. 
Here  are  we  all,  east,  west,  north,  and  south,  and 
have  been  these  two  thousand  years,  telling  and 
hearing  the  same  stories,  laughing  at  the  same  jokes, 
and  playing  the  fool  all  over  in  the  same  dull  way. 
That  the  business  of  life  and  its  science  and  its 
passions,  should  be  uniform,  is  a  matter  of  course. 
People  must  of  necessity,  till  their  fields  and  learn 
their  mathematics,  must  make  money,  make  war. 
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make  Khaes,  uid  make  love,  pretty  miiuh  as  tliu 
rest  of  the  world  do.  But  their  faiicicB  and  their 
follies,  one  vould  think,  mif^ht  be  difsiniilar,  irreg- 
ular, wild.  caprioiouH,  and  original.  Nercrt1ielc8!<, 
the  nonscnao  of  the  world  BinavkB  everj  wbere  of 
wearisome  Batticncaai  and  wlicrcrer  the  traveller 
Toama,  the  only  real  variety  he  hudj)  <n  moo  Li  that 
of  coat,  gown,  ulook,  or  pellsEC — hat,  cap,  helm. 
Of  turhan — the  Mttin);  cross-legged  or  on  a  chair — 
the  calinK  dinner  with  a  fork  or  the  fingera. 

Tliid  nonsenae  of  the  dancing  and  howling  Der- 
riahes  at  Scutari,  is  very  much  the  aamc  nonsenno 
that  maiiy  of  iliy  readurs  must  have  seen  at  Leba- 
non and  Niskayuna  among  our  SlTakera.  It  U  a 
kind  of  dancing  by  way  of  rclJBioufl  cxerfises,  at 
Gmt  heiivv.  and  then  becoming  more  and  mote  vio- 
lent. Tli'e  chief  difference  i«,  that  the  Turk--,  when 
once  excited,  have  more  violence  In  whirilng  round 
itnd  round  on  tlieir  tip-toes,  with  nhunting  and 
howling,  than  I  have  ever  seen  in  our  phii'ld  and 
wcll-fcd  Shaker  monks.  The  Turks  have,  beindes, 
the  music  of  flutes  and  tumbour,  and  the  psalter  of 
^triartliol  days,  which  they  accompany  with  a 
inuniuo  guttural  howling  of  Ullah-hm,  Ullah-kiio. 
Tli04C  who  pretend  to  Kprciol  sanctity,  add  i<onic 
sleiglit-of-hand  tricks,  such  ax  SBemiiig  to  drive  dag- 
gers into  their  fle^h,  and   taking  hot  irons  into 

Altogether  it  is  a  very  tedious  and  very  disgust- 
ing speetacte. 

The  emir  or  abbot  of  the  Mohammedan  monas- 
tery was  old  and  feeble,  and  the  chief  duty  of  Icad- 
iii<r  the  dance  and  setting  the  howl,  devolved  upon 
a  kind  of  aid-de-c«rap,  lo  whom  great  respect  was 
evidently  paid.  lie  had  the  ordering  of  the  whole 
ceremony,  and  the  arranging  of  spectators,  and 
win  in  fact,  OS  one  of  my  naval  I'Oinpaiiions  called 
him,  the  Beau  Kosh  of  the  Dervisher^'  ball-room. 

He  was  a  stout,  dirty  Turk,  with  l>iiiihy  gray 
t»:ks  and  beard,  dreascd'  in  the  old  co.'ilutnc  ot  his 
frdteniity ;  hia  brow,  overshadowed  by  the  cap 
which  they  wear  instead  of  the  graceful  tarban  of 
the  East,  and  his  cheek  awelled  up  with  that  tumor 
anil  iiear,  which  id  left  bv  the  jtecnli.ir  ilistenipcr  of 
some  Syrian  cities,  and  is  called,  in  Turkey,  the 
Aleppo  tutiior.  1  remarked,  loo,  that  his  eye's,  be- 
fore fie  was  excited  by  the  dance,  had  that  dreamy 
vacaner,  and  hi)  skin  that  ghastly  pale  glossiness, 
which  indicate  the  habitual  opium-taker. 

This  fellow  eyed  our  party  frequently  and  closely, 
a[id,  aa  I  thought,  seemed  to  meditite  some  plan 
for  laying  ns  under  special  contribution. 

When  the  du[ice  was  over,  and  the  rabble,  whn 
formed  the  moas  of  the  congregation,  had  gone  oft*, 
our  guide  proceeded  to  show  ua  the  monastery, 
which  1  thought  curious  only  because  it  diOcrcd  less 
than  I  had  expected  ft-oin  the  convents  of  Europe. 
Just  as  we  were  going  off,  an  underhng  howler 
pulled  me  by  the  coat,  and  pointed  to  a  cell  with 
many  gcsilculationa,  and  E^onic  words  which  I  could 
not  understand.  Uur  guide  told  me  that  I  was 
specially  honored,  for  I  was  invitcil  to  converse 
separately  with  the  Dervish  Yui^uf  the  Wife,  a 
most  holy  man,  and,  as  he  said,  commonly  called 
the  Wise,  becauae  he  was  thought  to  be  out  of  his 

I  entered,  and  found  my  dirty,  dancing,  howling, 
swelted-faced,  gray -bearded  Beau  Kash  of  the 
morning's  service,  stretched  on  a  carpet,  evidently 
avercome  with  fatigue,  and  solacing  himself  with 
alitlleboxof  JfofA-Jl/ZaA,  akludof  0[HUia  loienge. 


"  Time  has  Uid  his  hand  gently  upon  you,  Frai:' 
els  Herbert.  You  am  stouter — and  I  see  grayhain 
straggling  through  your  brown  curU— olherwije 
you  arc  unchanged  since  1  IcR  you  in  America 
twenty-tive  years  ago.  lam  old.  I  am  old  before 
my  time.  Prisons  and  battles  und  the  plague  have 
borne  me  down.  But  the  hanJ  of  God  is  with  me. 
lie  is  great,  Uohamnicd  is  his  prophet.  Hobammtil 
IlesoulAlUh!" 

"What  —  Ep-rton!  — Hussein! — when — how-- 
why  left  you  Egypt?" 

''  It  was  so  written  in  Ibe  eternal  counsels  of  hua 
who  fashions  all  things  to  hia  will.  It  was  foreor- 
dained— even  as  all  things  are  foreordained — that 
I  should  escape  from  the  tyrant  and  become  » 
prophet,  and  a  holy  one.  In  that  predestination  it 
thy  fate  mysteriously  linked  to  mine." 

Hia  eye  kindled,  hid  form  dilated,  and  he  bunt 
into  the  hon-ibte  howl  of  his  order — Ullah-hoo. 

Was  this  fanaticism  ?  Was  this  lunacy  T  Wat  it 
the  temporary  i mo licati on  of  opium?  or  was  Ihii 
wretched  man  muking  under  wild  enthusiasm  some 
deep  plot  of  ambition  or  fraud  ? 

I  know  not.  I  was  glad  lo  Icaro  the  cetl.  I  left 
it  wondering,  sorrowing,  disgusted,  and  have  never 

Yet  frequently  in  crowds,  or  in  the  hurry  of  com' 
mercial  cities,  I  have  met  faces  that  seemed  h- 
miliar  to  mc,  though  I  knew  them  not,  and  t  hare 
often  luncied  some  of  them  to  be  his. 

Sometimes,  ton,  1  dream  of  this  fearful  Piotens, 
and  meet  him  in  new  shapes. 

It  was  but  last  week  that  I  supped  in  company 
with  an  intelligent  English  officer,  who  hod  accom- 
panied Lord  Amherst  in  his  missioii  to  Pekin,  and 
it  to  bed  with  my  head  full  of  Cluna  and  Its  cw- 
is.     I  dreamt  that  our  government  had  sent  out 
Mitchell  as  ambassador  to  the  Celestial  emjMrr, 
and  that  I  accompanied  my  learned  friend.    Tha 
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we  arriyed  at  Canton,  a  fat  old  mandarin^ 
lie  batten  in  his  cap  and  a  gilt  dragon  ou 
t,  came  on  board  our  frigate,  flourished  his 
entj  times,  and  thumped  his  forehead  as 


often  on  the  deck,  and  then  jumping  up,  burst  Into 
a  laugh,  and  asked  me  if  I  did  not  recollect  the 
Black  Wild  Cat,  alias  the  Reverend  Major,  Rector, 
Romeo,  Bardolph,  Hussein,  Yussuf  Egerton. 


•♦♦ 


STEAM. 

BT  WILLIAM   COX.      1838. 

I  had  a  dream,  which  was  not  all  a  dream.— Btbok, 

Modem  philofiophy  anon. 

Will,  at  the  rate  sne's  rushing  on. 

Yoke  lightning  to  her  railroad  car, 

And,  posting  like  a  shooting  star. 

Swill  as  a  solar  radiation. 

Ride  the  grand  circuit  of  creation.— Anoit. 


ft  bilious  friend,  who  is  a  great  admirer 
tor  of  Lord  Byron ;  that  is,  he  affects  mis- 
,  masticates  tobacco,  has  his  shirts  made 
(rilars,  calls  himself  a  miserable  man,  and 
BtiT  with  a  glass  of  gin-and-watcr  before 
s  gin,  though  far  from  first-rate,  is  better 
poetry;  the  latter,  indeed,  being  worse 
of  many  authors  of  the  present  day,  and 
St  for  an  album;  however,  he  does  not 
and  makes  a  great  quantity.  At  his  lodg- 
w  evenings  ago^  among  other  morbid  pro- 
he  read  me  one  entitled  "Steam,^^  written 
dank  verse,  and  evidently  modelled  after 
I  poet^s  *'  Darkness,"  in  which  he  takes  a 
view  of  the  world  two  or  three  centuries 
McribcB  things  in  general,  and  comes  to 
don  with,  **  Steam  was  the  universe ! " 
it  was  the  fumes  arising  from  this  piece  of 
ombast,  or  whether  I  had  unconsciously 
nore  hollands  than  my  temperate  habits 
I  cannot  say,  but  I  certainly  retired  to 
Othello,  "perplexed  in  the  extreme." 
I  no  "  dreamless  sleep  "  for  me  that  night, 
tn  Mab  drove  full  gallop  through  every 
cranny  of  my  brain.  Strange  and  fantas- 
ns  floated  before  me,  till  at  length  came 
til  the  force  and  clearness  of  reality. 
;ht  I  stood  upon  a  gentle  swell  of  ground, 
d  down  upon  the  scene  beneath  me.  It 
isant  sight,  and  yet  a  stranger  might  have 
by  unheeded;  but  to  me  it  was  as  the 
t  in  the  desert,  for  there  I  recognized  the 
ny  boyhood.  There  was  the  wild  common 
I  had  so  oflen  scampered  "frae  niornin' 
ine,"  skirted  by  the  old  wood,  through 
e  burn  stole  tinkling  to  the  neighboring 
ticre  was  the  little  ivy-covered  church  with 
;t  spire  and  immovable  weathercock,  and 
;  around  lay  the  village  that  I  knew  con- 
many  kind  and  loving  hearts.  All  lootvc  ' 
did  on  the  summer  morning  when  I  Xoh 
ent  a  wandering  over  this  weary  world. 
le  very  trees  possessed  an  individuality ; 
^es  of  the  old  oak  (there  was  but  one) 
\  nod  fifimiliarly  towards  me,  the  music  of 
ng  water  fell  pleasantly  on  my  car,  and 
ng  breeze  murmured  of  "home,  sweet 
like  balmy  air  was  laden  with  the  hum  of 
sects,  and  filled  with  the  fragrance  of  a 
common  herbs  and  flowers;  and  to  my 
ilace  looked  prettier  and  pleasanter  than 
have  since  rested  on.  As  I  gazed,  the 
rii  moisture "  made  dim  my  sight,  and  I 


felt  that  yearning  of  the  heart  which  every  man 
who  has  a  soul  feels — let  him  go  where  he  will,  or 
reason  how  he  will^-on  once  more  beholding  the 
spot  where  the  only  pure,  unsullied  part  of  ^  ex- 
istence passed  away.  Suddenly,  the  scene  changed. 
The  quiet,  smiling  village  vanished,  and  a  busy, 
crowded  city  occupied  its  place.  T|ie  wood  was 
gone,  the  brook  dried  up,  and  the  common  cut  to 
pieces,  and  covered  with  a  kind  of  iron  gangways. 
I  looked  upon  the  surrounding  country,  if  country 
it  could  be  called,  where  vegetable  nature  had 
ceased  to  cxistf  The  neat,  trim  gardens,  the  ver- 
dant lawns  and  swelling  uplands,  the  sweet-scented 
meadows  and  waving  corn-fields,  were  all  swept 
away,  and  fruit,  and  flowers,  and  herbage,  appeared 
to  be  things  uncared  for  and  unknown.  Houfes  and 
factories,  and  turnpikes  and  railroads,  were  scat- 
tered all  around ;  and  along  the  latter,  as  if  pro- 
pelled by  some  unseen  infeinal  power,  monstrous 
machines  flew  with  inconceivable  swiftness.  People 
were  crowding  and  jostling  each  other  on  all  sides. 
I  mingled  with  them,  but  they  were  not  like  those 
I  had  formerly  known — they  walked,  talked,  and 
transacted  business  of  all  kirds  with  astonit-hing 
celerity.  Every  thing  was  done  in  a  hurry ;  they 
ate,  drank,  and  slept  in  a  hurry  ;  they  danced,  sung, 
and  made  love  in  a  hurry ;  they  married,  died,  and 
were  buried  in  a  hurry,  and  resurrcetion-men  had 
them  out  of  their  graves  before  they  well  knew 
they  were  in  them.  Whatever  was  dene,  was  done 
upon  the  high-pressure  principle.  No  person  stop- 
ped to  speak  to  another  in  the  street ;  but  as  they 
moved  rapidly  on  their  way,  the  men  talked  faster 
than  women  do  now,  and  the  women  talked  twice 
as  fast  as  ever.  Many  were  bald ;  and  on  asking 
the  reason,  I  was  given  to  understand  that  they  had 
been  great  travellers,  and  that  the  rapidity  of  mo- 
dern conveyances  literally  scalped  those  who  jour- 
neyed much  in  them,  sweeping  whiskers,  eyebrows, 
eyelashes, — in  fact,  every  thing  in  any  way  mova- 
ble, from  their  faces.  Animal  life  appeared  to  be 
extinct ;  carts  and  carriages  came  rattling  down  the 
highways,  horseless  and  drivcrlees,  and  wheelbar- 
rows trundled  along  without  any  visible  agency. 
Nature  was  out  of  fashion,  and  the  world  seemed  to 
get  along  tolerably  well  without  her. 

At  the  foot  of  the  street,  my  attention  was  at- 
tracted by  a  house  they  were  building,  of  prodigious 
dimensions,  being  not  less  than  seventeen  stories 
high.  On  the  top  of  it,  several  men  were  at  work^ 
when,  dread^l  to  relate,  the  foot  of  one  of  them 
slipped,  and  he  was  precipitated  to  the  earth  with 
a  fearful  crash.    Judge  of  my  horror  and  indigna- 


tion  on  observinfc  tlii>  croird  pa.«i  nhpcdingW  by 
i>  >rce1j  de  ipi  ng  to  caM  a  look  od  the  r  TgUov 
creature  who  doubtle>a  lav  welt  r  ifc  n  I  b  blood 
uid  the  rest  of  the  vorkn  rn  purmicd  their  Bcvernl 
Kvoc&t  onti  without  &  mom  ntn  pause  ncnnscq  eace 
at  the  acvident.  On  upproaohing  the  spot,  I  heard 
Heveral  in  passing  tnurmur  tliG  most  imcomprebcn- 
whle  obBervations.  "  Only  a  ateam  man,"  said  one. 
"Won't  coat  much,"  pnid  another.  "His  boiler 
overcharged,  I  eupposo,"  cried  a  third  ;  "  the  nny 
in  which  all  these  aeoidenl»  hnppen !  "  And  (ru3 
enouifh,  there  lay  a  man  of  tin  and  sheet  iron,  wel- 
tering in  hot  water.  The  aupGriiitendeuC  of  the 
eoncern.  who  was  not  a  Hle.ini  tnan,  but  made  of  the 
present  materials,  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the 
Hprings  were  damaged,  and  the  )ileam-vcs:<c1s  a  litlle 
ruptured,  but  not  much  harm  done:  and  straight- 
way sent  the  corpse  to  the  blacksmith's  (who  wan  a 
Hesh-and-blood  manl  to  be  repaired.  Here  was  then 
at  once  a  new  vcr^tion  of  tlie  old  Greek  fable,  and 
modern  PrometheUKes  were  actually  as  "plentiful 
as  blackberries."  In  fact,  I  found  upon  inquiry, 
that  society  was  now  divided  into  two  great  clnsgcR, 
living  and  "  locomotive "  men,  the  latter  being 
much  the  better  anil  honegter  people  of  the  ' 
and  a  fashionable  political  ceonomist  of  the  nan 
Halthua,  a  lineal  descendant  of  an  ancient,  ■) 
appears,  rather  inconsistent  system-monger,  had  just 
published  an  elaborate  pamphtcl,  showing  the  mani- 
fold advantages  of  propagating  those  no-provcnder- 
consuining  tiidlviduats  in  preference  to  any  other. 
So  that  it  appeared,  that  any  industrious  mechanic 
might  in  three  months  have  a  fidl-grown  family 
about  him,  with  the  full  and  eomforlable  assurance 
that,  as  the  man  says  i[i  Chrononhotonthotogoa. 
"  they  were  all  hia  own  and  none  of  his  neighbor's." 
These  ^ings  astonished,  lint  they  also  perpleied 
and  wearied  me.  My  spirit  grew  dck,  and  I  longed 
for  the  world  again,  and  its  quiet  and  peaceable 
modes  of  enjoyment.  I  had  no  fellowship  with  the 
two  Dew  races  of  beings  around  me,  and  nature  and 
her  charms  were  no  more.  Alt  thinga  seemed 
forced,  unnatural,  unreal — indeed,  little  better  than 
barefiwed  impodtions.     I  sought  the  banks  of  my 


native  nver  t  alone  renrn  ned  unchanged  The 
noble  stream  Bov.  d  gently  and  tranquilly  »  of 
yore  but  oven  I  ere  impert  ncnt  man  had  been  il 
work  and  pern  ous  ra  Iroads  had  been  formed  to 
ta  very  verge  I  u  aut  ously  crossed  one  of  them, 
tmstnig  to  my  preconceived  notions  of  time  and 
space,  the  abhorred  engine  being  about  tliree-qnu- 
ters  of  a  mile  from  mc;  but  scarcely  had  I  stepped 
over,  when  it  flew  wliizzing  past  the  spot  I  had  jail 
quitted,  and  calcbiiig  me  in  its  eddy,  spun  me 
round  like  a  top  under  (he  lash.  It  was  laden  wllh 
pas..<engcrH,  and  went  with  headlong  fury  strai^ 
toward  the  river.  Its  fate  seemed  inevitable— 
annllier  instant,  and  it  woald  be  immersed  in  the 
waves ;  when  lo  I  it  suddenly  sunk  into  the  bosom 
of  the  cnrth,  and  in  three  seconils  was  a.tcending  ■ 
perpendicular  hill  on  the  opposite  banlt  of  the  river. 
I  was  petrified,  and  gaied  around  with  an  air  of 
helpleas  bewilderment,  when  a  gentleman,  who  wu 
doubtless  astonished  at  my  astonishment,  shouted 
in  passing,  "What's  the  fellow  staring  at?"  and 
another  asked,  "  If  I  had  never  seen  a  tunnel  be- 
fore •" 

Like  Lear,  "my  wits  began  to  turn."  I  wished 
for  some  place  where  I  miglit  hide  myself  Urom  *B 
around,  and  turned  instinctively  to  the  spot  where 
the  village  alc-liouse  osed  to  stand.  But  where, 
aloB  I  was  the  neat  thatched  cottage  that  was  wont 
so  often  to 

An  Lont'i  ImportiOM  to  the  poor  nun'i  heirt. 
Conci  and  in  its  place  stood  •  huge  fabric,  labelled 
"Grand  Union  Railroad  Hotel."  But  here  also  It 
was  steam,  steam,  nothing  but  steam !  The  rooim 
were  healed  by  sleam,  the  beds  were  mada  and 
aired  by  steam,  and  instead  of  a  pretty,  red-lipped, 
rosy-cheeked  chambermaid,  there  was  an  accaned 
machine-man  smoothing  down  the  pillows  and  bol- 
sters with  mathematical  precision;  the  victuals 
were  coukcd  by  steam,  yea,  even  the  meat  roasted 
by  Bteam.  Instead  of  the  clean-awcpt  hearth 
WIUi  upca  booetti,  and  Dowen  and  fenngl  iweat, 

there  was  %  patent  steam-stove,  and  the  place  «u 
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iHogether  hotter  than  any  decent  man  would  ever 
expect  to  have  any  thing  to  do  with.  Books  and 
papers  lay  scattered  on  the  table.  I  took  up  one 
of  the  former;  it  was  filled  with  strange  new 
phrases,  all  more  or  less  relating  to  steam,  of  which 
[  knew  nothing,  but  as  far  as  I  could  make  out  the 
English  of  the  several  items,  they  ran  somewhat 

"  Another  Shocking  Catastrophe. — As  the  war- 
■anted-safe  locomotive  smoke-consuming,  fuel-pro- 
riding  steam  carriage.  Lightning,  was  this  morning 
iroceeding  at  its  usual  three-quarter  speed  of  one 
inndred  and  twenty-seven  miles  an  hour,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Hannington  and  Slipsby  railroads 
t  unfortunately  came  in  contact  with  the  stcam- 
mrriage  Snail,  going  at  about  one-hundred  and  five 
nlles  per  hour.  Of  course,  both  vehicles  with  their 
Mssenffers  were  instantaneously  reduced  to  an  im- 
lalpabic  powder.  The  friends  of  the  deceased  have 
he  consolation  of  knowing  that  no  blame  can  possi- 
ily  attach  to  the  intelligent  proprietors  of  the  Light- 
ling,  it  having  been  clearly  ascertained  that  those 
>f  the  Snail  started  their  carriage  full  two  seconds 
»elbrc  the  time  agreed  on,  in  order  to  obviate,  in 
ome  degree,  the  delay  to  which  passengers  were 
uiaToidably  subjected  by  the  clumsy  construction 
ind  tedious  pace  of  their  vehicle." 

**  Melancholy  Accident. — As  a  beautiful  and  ac- 
•ompiiBhed  young  lady  of  the  name  of  Jimps,  pas- 
enger  in  the  Swift-as-thought  locomotive,  was  cc- 
leavoiing  to  catch  a  flying  glimpse  of  the  new 
tIeuB  University,  her  breathing  apparatus  unfortu- 
Ately  slipped  from  her  mouth,  and  she  was  a  corpse 
d  three-quarters  of  a  second.  A  young  gentleman 
rho  had  been  tenderly  attached  to  her  for  several 
lajB,  in  the  agony  of  his  filings  withdrew  his  air- 
obe  and  called  for  help;  he  of  course  shared  a 
imQar  fate.  Too  much  praise  cannot  be  given  to 
be  rest  of  the  passengers,  who,  with  inimitable 
ireflence  of  mind,  prudently  held  their  breathing- 
•ladders  to  their  mouths  during  the  whole  of  this 
rying  scene,^^  etc.,  etc. 

A  Liverpool  paper  stated  that  **thc  stock  for 
be  grand  Liverpool  and  Dublin  tunnel  under  the 
rish  Channel,  is  nearly  filled  up."  And  a  Glasgow 
ne  advocated  the  necessity  of  a  floating  wooden 
aifaroad  between  Scotland  and  the  Isle  of  Man,  in 
rder  to  do  away  with  the  tiresome  steamboat  navi- 
ation.  I  took  up  a  volume  of  poems,  but  the 
imilea  and  metaphors  were  all  steam;  all  their 
less  of  strength,  and  power,  and  swiftness,  referred 
>  steam  only,  and  a  sluggish  man  was  compared  to 


a  greyhound.  I  looked  into  a  modem  dictionary 
for  some  light  on  these  subjects,  but  got  none,  ex- 
cept finding  hundreds  of  curious  definitions,  such  as 
these: 

"  HcTM^  8.  an  animal  of  which  but  little  is  now 
known.  Old  writers  afiirm  that  there  were  at  one 
time  several  thousands  in  this  country." 

"  TVee,  8.  vegetable  production ;  once  plentiful  in 
these  parts,  and  still  to  be  found  in  remote  districts." 

"  Tranquillity,  «.  obsolete ;  an  unnatural  state  of 
existence,  to  which  the  ancients  were  very  partial. 
The  word  is  to  be  met  with  in  several  old  authors," 
etc. 

In  despair,  I  threw  down  the  book  and  rushed  out 
of  the  house.     It  was  mid-day,  but  a  large  theatre 
was    open,   and  the  people   were  pouring  in.      I 
entered  with   the  rest,  and  found   that  whatever 
changes  had  taken  place,  money  was  still  money. 
They  were  playing  Hamlet  by  steam,  and  this  was 
better  than  any  other  purpose  to  which  I  had  seen 
it  applied.     The  automata  really  got  along  wonder- 
fully well,  their  speaking  faculties  being  arranged 
upon  the  barrel-organ  principle,  greatly  improved, 
and  they  roared,  and  bellowed,  and  strutted,  and 
swung  their  arms  to  and  fro  as  sensibly  as  many 
admired  actors.     Unfortunately  in  the  grave-scene, 
owing  to  some  mechanical  misconstruction,  Hamlet 
exploded,  and  in  doing  so,  entirely  demolished  one 
of  the  grave-diggers,  carried  away  a  great  part  of 
Laertes,  and  so  injured  the  rest  of  the  dramatis 
personaj,  that  they   went  off  one  after  the  other 
like  so  many  crackers,  filling  the  house  with  heated 
vapor.     I  made  my  escape;  but  on  reaching  the 
street,  things  were  ten  times  worse  than  ever.     It 
was  the  hour  for  stopping  and  starting  the  several 
carriages,  and  no  language  can  describe  the  state  of 
the  atmosphere.     Steam  was  generating  and  evapo- 
rating on  all  sides — the  bright  sun  was  obscured — 
the  people  looked  parboiled,  and  the  neighboring 
fisherman^s  lobsters  changed  color  on  the  instant ; 
even  the  steam  inhabitants  appeared  uncomfortably 
hot.     I  could  scarcely  breathe — there  was  a  blow- 
ing, a  roaring,  a  hissing,  a  fizzing,  a  whizzing  going 
on  all  around — fires  were  blazing,  water  was  bub- 
bling, boilers  were  bursting — when  lo !  I  suddenly 
awoke,  and  found  myself  in  a  state  of  profuse  per- 
spiration.    I  started  up,  ran  to  the  window,  and 
saw  several  milkmen  and  bakers'  carts,  with  horses 
in  them,  trotting  merrily  along.     I  was  a  thankful 
man.     I  put  on  my  clothes,  and  while  doing  so, 
made  up  my  mind  to  read  no  manuscript  poems, 
and  eschew  gin  and  water  for  the  time  to  come. 
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Man  has  been  styled  a  speaking  animal,  a  laugh- 

L animal,  a  bargaining  animal,  and  a  drunken 
tXf  in  contradistinction  to  all  other  animals, 
ho  neither  speak,  nor  laugh,  nor  bargain,  nor  get 
rank  ;  but  a  cooking  animal  seems  after  all  to  be 
is  most  characteristic  and  distinguishing  appella- 
on.  In  the  important  art  of  cooking  victuals  he 
lines  pre-eminent ;  here  he  taxes  all  his  faculties, 
icks  his  invention,  and  gives  unbounded  range  to 
is  imaginaUon.  Nature  has  given  to  every  other 
oimal  a  pecuBar  taste,  and  furnished  three  or  four 


kinds  of  food  to  suit  that  taste ;  but  this  sense  in 
man  accommodates  itself  to  an  innumerable  quan- 
tity of  materials.  He  has  made  copious  selections 
from  all  things  that  dwell  upon  the  face  of  the 
globe — from  the  birds  of  the  air,  from  the  fish  of 
the  sea,  from  the  inhabitants  of  lake  and  river,  yea, 
from  the  bowels  of  the  earth  has  he  extracted  sub- 
stances to  minister  to  his  palate,  and  the  whole 
mineral  and  vegetable  world  has  been  ransacked 
with  indefatigable  industry  for  its  gratification. 
Thousands  of  his  species  pass  their  lives  in  dreary 
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mioes,  to  wnd  forib  the  iiiniple  but  iadiBpenBiblc 

■alt  *ith  wliicli  he  seasons  his  viands ;  while  others 
fit  oat  frail  vesiiel»,  and  aaiid  Btorm  and  tcinpeat, 
traverse  tbc  wildeniesB  of  watcni  for  ccrtuhi  spices 
thtA  add  i»i|usnc7  to  a  favorite  diah  I  Uiit  Hfler  he 
has  co1lech!d  all  the  produi-ts  of  tliv  norld  io);cthGr, 
tliat  is  only  the  commencement — the  prelim iiiarj 
mnwerinf;  of  bis  fortes.  What  are  all  Ibcae  mate- 
rials collectively,  to  the  innmnerahle,  tho  iiigon- 
ceirable  i)uanlU;  of  dishes  which  he  maimfactiircs 
from  ihom  bv  skilful  combinadoiis  or  incongruous 
miitaree? — twelve  figures  con  be  set  doWii  'in 
thoimnds  of  diiTercnt  way^aad  tio  two  ulikc  ;  (hen 
out  of  those  niillioiu  of  {ii'im'tive  subiilnnirrs,  vhut 
countless  quiutlllions  of  dii^hes  can  he  not  coni- 
ponndl  whilst  every  day  new  secrets  arc  brought 
to  liKbt  and  added  to  the  limitless  liat  of  gaslro- 
nomic  discoveries. 

The  aucieuts  knew  something  as  regarded  these 
matters;  but  still  they  seemed  to  have  studied  ei- 
pensc  and  vanitj:  more  than  real  gra I ili cation. 
Bicre  arc  few  that  have  not  hearri  of  tlie  eitrava- 

Ccea  of  a  Jlrliogahalus ;  his  bruins  of  Hgniingas, 
tongues  of  oighlingales,  and  his  heads  of 
ostriches,  sii  hundred  of  which  were  served  up  in  a 
single  dLsh,  and  for  wliich  single  difh  tho  deseriB  of 
Arabia  must  have  been  scoured  and  desolated — but 
there  is  no  ingi'niiity  in  this,  nothing  remarkable, 
save  its  monstrous  folly.  At  a  later  period,  the  art 
took  a  tnore  complei  form.  In  1S77,  the  ubslc- 
TniouscnrditiBl,  Aseaniufi  (.'olonna,  gave  an  entertain- 
ment to  the  prince  of  KaiiSBU,  when  the  folluHJng 
Hnkjue  olla  podrida  was  produced,  which  was  looked 
upon  as  one  of  the  greatest  achievements  of  llie 
times,  and  was  so  ailniircd  and  lauded  by  all  who 
partook  of  it,  that  a  certain  holy  father  ])reNent  at 
the  feast,  composed  a  Laliu  ode  ution  it,  and  liunded 
the  receipt  down  to  an  ungrateful  poxlcrity,  who 
refuse  to  avail  thetnsclves  of  this  chef  iTauvrc  in  tho 
annals  of  cookery.  The  ingredients  were,  "  len 
pounds  of  beef,  thn«  pounds  of  a  pig,  six  wood- 
IHgeons,  one  pound  of  irulQes,  six  thrnshcs.  one  ca- 
pon, three  pounds  of  turnips,  fin  hand*ful  of  green 
fennel-seed,  two  pounds  of  sausages  composed  of 
curious  materials,  one  pound  of  pepper,  sii  onions, 
twelve  larfcs,  three  lojjsters,  seven  lampreys, 
four  choice  enrdoons  (a  vegetable  resembling  ceb 
ery).  two  heads  of  Bologna  cabbage,  three  pounds 
of  tallow,  Fpices,  salt,  sugar,  and  other  peaconingn." 
How  stomachs  were  conatruclcd  in  those  days  it  is 

The  United  States  possess  an  advantage  over  all 
tho  nations  of  the  earth  in  two  things  highly  condu- 
cive to  human  liappineas — oysters  and  peaches. 
Uen  may  dii^ngree  about  forms  of  government,  or 
the  fine  arts,  or  the  rclatlro  merits  of  poets,  painters, 
and  actors;  and  whether  llieyare  right  or  wrong, 
may  be  perfectly  sincere  and  well-meaning  in  tlicir 
opinions;  but  whoever  denies  the  complete  supre- 
macy of  the  oysters  and  peaches  of  that  part  of  the 
world,  must  be  given  over  as  incurably  infected 
with  prejudice  and  pcrverseness.  Tbc  peaihes  of 
Englond  are  nothing,  and  the  oysters,  generally 
leaking,  no  more  to  be  compared  to  ours,  than  a 
crab-apple  to  a  jMppin  ;  though  there  ought  to  be 
an  eppt^'ial  reservation  made  in  favor  of  what  is 
called  the  "Colchester  native,"  the  flavor  of  which 
must  dwell  in  the  grateful  reniembrunce  of  all  who 
have  had  the  good  fortune  to  taste  them ;  they  are 
uncointnonly  sweet,  but  smalt — a  very  choice  oyster 
DirladicB;  but  when  taken  into  a  tolerably  capa- 


cious mouth,  do  not  loach  the  palate  at  every  paial 
— there  Is  still  something  wanting,  and  you  da  dM 
experience  that  unalloyed  gratification,  that  fulns* 
of  delight  which  is  the  necessary  consequeiwr  of 
swallowing  a  large,  fresh,  fat,  York  bay  oyster.  So 
eitremely  grateful  are  the  latter  to  all  who  tnili 
appreciate  their  estimable  qualities,  tlul  every  id- 
ditional  one  only  creates  a  keener  desire  for  iu 


A"  if  lncrei»e  of  ippoOte  hid  grown, 
BjwhUblfedun, 

until  the  stomach  signifies  its  incapacity  to  receJTF 
a  farther  supply  of  the  luscious  and  delecliUe 
food. 


Kan  is  naturally  a  self-opinionated  contrary  ammtl, 
ond  feels  a  natural  inclination  to  disagree  with  ^ 
species  on  all  earthly  questions ;  but  still  he  divvkt 
into  parties,  and  siihilivides  inio  factions,  and  h  ii 
posidblelo  find  half  a  doicn  people  who  havetbe 


bit 


perhaps  no  two  wet 
with  eiaclly  the  same  tenets  respecting  the  stomach. 
They  may  bold  on  together  for  some  linie,.and  coo- 
feaa  that  they  both  like  boiled  salmon  or  roast  dacki; 
but  let  them  speak  upon  the  subject  of  eating  for  > 
quarter  of  an  hour,  and  a  hundred  minute  but  im- 
portant liifl'erences  of  taste  discover  ibemBelTU. 
Indeed,  two  men  alike  Id  this  respect  would  be  > 
much  greater  rarity  than  the  two  Dromios.  There 
are  few  points  oji  which  there  is  a  more  uaanimooi 
opinion  enteriained  than  on  oysters.  All  agree  u 
10  their  virtues  in  the  first  instance;  but  whether 
they  arc  best,  raw,  or  stewed,  or  fried,  or  bnuted. 
or  [ncklcd,  is  the  subject  of  endless  eavjlliugs  and 
interminable  harangues.  The  longest  dispute  I  ever 
listened  to,  was  whether  it  was  beat  to  devour  these 
creatures  with  black  pepper  or  red;  and  such  was 
the  eamcstness  of  tbc  disputants,  that  the  man  em- 
ployed in  opening  them,  making  a  mistake,  kept 
hel[ung  the  red  popper  advocate  with  black,  and 
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the  black  pepper  sealot  with  red ;  and  to  the  infinite 
amiuemcnt  of  the  lookers-on,  neither  found  out  the 
difference  until  thej  were  told,  when  both  ingtantly 
declared  they  thought  the  oysters  had  a  very  pe- 
culiar taste!  just  as  newspapers  or  politicians  will 
nowadays  commence  a  fiery  dispute  concerning 
democratic  and  aristocratic  parties,  or  the  powers 
of  the  general  and  local  governments,  until  they 
unconsciously  change  sides  in  the  course  of  the 
argument,  without  being  anything  the  wiser ;  and 
just  so  trivial  and  undistinguishable  are  half  the 
disputes  into  which  we  poor  brainless  bipeds  plunge  I 
with  such  uncontrollable  fury,  to  the  infinite 
amusement  of  all  calm  and  dispassionate  spectators. 
But  it  will  not  do  to  go  on  grounding  general  re- 
flections on  an  oyster.  It  was  made  for  better 
things  than  to  be  a  theme  from  which  to  extract  a 
questionable  moral.  I  would  if  I  could  be  eloquent 
in  thy  praise,  thou  best  and  gravest  of  fish — thou 
most  nutritious  and  digestible  of  moluscous  sub- 
stances— ^thou  stanch  est  friend  and  steadiest  sup- 
porter of  A  file's  trampled  sons,  for  whom  thou 
daily  effectest  more  than  Wilberforce  can  ever  hope 
to  compass.  Much  do  I  regret  that  the  insatiable 
appetites  of  the  citizens  are  robbing  their  bay  of  its 
greatest  boast ;  like  the  boy  who  killed  the  goose 
tor  the  golden  eggs,  they  are  net  content  with  the 
yearij  produce  of  thy  fruitful  beds,  but  they  leave 
them  ojBterless,  seize  on  both  interest  and  principal, 
and  expect  a  miracle  to  provide  for  the  future.  It 
is  6MT  to  foresee  the  ruinous  consequences  of  such 
atftMsone  conduct — but  it  is  not  in  common  prose 
that  thy  merits  and  sufferings  should  be  commemo- 
rated. I  will  take  my  harp,  and  sweep  its  softest 
itriiigi 

}ftttt$  m  B  mbljT-ojrntcb  AQsttr, 

WHh  fiseHnga  strange  and  undefined,  I  gaze  upon 

thy  face. 
Then  choice  and  juicy  specimen  of  an  ill-fated 


How  calmly,  yea,  how  meekly  thou  reclinest  in  thy 

shell, 
Yet  what  thy  woes  and  sufferings  are  man  may 

conjecture  well  I 

For  thou  hast  life  as  well  as  he  who  recklessly  seeks 

thine, 
And,  couldst  thou  speak,  might  draw  forth  tears  as 

briny  as  thy  brine ; 
For  thou  wast  torn  from  friends  and  home,  and  all 

thy  heart  could  wish. 
Thou  hapless,  helpless,  innocent,  mute,  persecuted 

fish. 

Perhaps  thou  wast  but  newly  joined  to  some  soft, 

plump,  young  bride. 
Who  opM  her  mouth  for  food  with  thee  when  flowed 

the  flowing  tide  ;* 
Perhaps  thou  hast  a  family,  from  whom  thou  hast 

been  torn. 
Who  sadly  wail  for  him,  alas,  who  never  will  return ! 

•  Oyaters  taken  teom  the  river  and  kept  in  fVesh  water, 
op«n  their  moatha  at  the  time  of  the  flowing  of  the  tide,  in  I 
expectation  of  their  accofttomcd  food.>-Dr.  Kitcuemeb.         i 


Thou  wast  happy  on  thy  native  bed,  where  blithe- 
some billows  play. 

Till  the  cruel  fisher  wrenched  thee  from  thy  **  home, 
sweet,  home,"  away ; 

He  stowM  thee  in  his  coble,  and  he  rode  thee  to  the 
strand — 

Thou  wast  bought  and  sold  and  opened,  and  plac'd 
in  this  right  hand ! 

I  know  that  while  I  moralize  thy  flavor  fades  away. 
I  know  thou   shouldst  be  ate  alive,*  before  thy 

sweets  decay ! 
I  know  that  it  is  foolislmess,  this  weak  delay  of  mine. 
And  epicures  may  laugh  at  it  as  sentimental  whine. 

Well,  let  them  laugh,  I  still  will  drop  a  tear  o'er  thy 
sad  fate, 

Thou  wretchM  and  ill-fated  one !  thou  sa.d  and  deso- 
late! 

O'er  thee  and  o'er  thy  kindred  hangs  one  all-con- 
suming (loom. 

To  die  a  slow  and  lingering  death,  or  living  find  a 
tomb  I 

Like  the  Indian  from  the  forest — like  the  roebuck 

from  the  glen, 
Thy  race  is  dwindling  silently  before  the  arts  of 

men ; 
Ye  are  passing  from  the  river,  from  the  sea-bank 

and  the  shore, 
And  the  haunts  that  long  have  known  ye,  shall 

know  ve  soon  no  more. 

The  Blue-point  and  the  Shrewsbury  f  are  vanishing 

away, 
And  cKimlcss  soon  will  be  our  streams,  and  oystcr- 

lefis  our  bay ; 
Rapacious  man,  before  your  prime,  ordains  that 

ye  shall  die. 
And  drags  ye  from  your  cool  retreats  to  boil  and 

stew  and  fry ! 

Why  were  ye  made  so  racy,  rich,  and  luscious  to  the 

taste? 
*Tis  that  has  stripped  your  thickest  banks,  and  made 

your  beds  a  waste ; 
"Your  virtues  have   proved  sanctified  and   holy 

traitors  to  ye," 
And  that  which  was  your  proudest  boast,  has  served 

but  to  undo  ye ! 

Ee'n  I,  the  friend  of  all  thy  kind,  when  I  think  of 
what  thou  art. 

When  I  ponder  o'er  the  melting  joys  thy  swallow- 
ing will  impart. 

Can  delay  thy  fate  no  longer ;  one  look,  it  is  my 
lastl 

A  gulp— one  more — a  silent  pause — a  sigh — and  all 
is  past ! 

*  Those  who  wish  to  e^joy  this  most  delicious  restorative 
in  the  utmost  perfection,  must  eat  it  the  moment  it  is  opened 
with  its  own  gravy  in  the  under  shell :  if  not  eaten  while  ab- 
solutely alive,  its  flavor  and  spirit  are  lost,— Dr.  KrrcnKNER. 

t  Two  famous  species,  found  a(^acent  to  New  York,  now 
nearly  extinct 


-•♦•- 


At  a  feast  of  animals,  who  sits  at  the  head  of 
the  table  f    The  cow, — ^because  she  calves. 


A  Toast  at  a  Public  Dinner  in  Connecticut. — 
**  The  Nutmeg  State :  where  shall  we  find  h  grater  f^ 
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Seated  in  the  captain^s  cabin^  and  freed  from  all 
annoyance,  Mathews  (Charles,  the  great  mimic) 
became,  as  usual,  the  fiddle  of  the  company ;  and 
story,  anecdote.  Imitation,  and  song  poured  from 
him  with  the  rapidity  and  brilliancy  of  the  stars 
which  burst  from  a  rocket  on  a  rijoicing  night. 
To  make  himself  still  more  agreeable  to  the  senior, 
he  introduced  the  memoirs  of  George  Frederick, 
with  that  flattery  which  is  delicious  to  all  men,  and 
peculiarly  so  to  an  author.  "  The  story  of  Cooke 
and  Mrs!  Burns,"  he  added,  "you  have  told  re- 
markably well,  and  when  I  have  introduced  it  in 
my  youthful  Datf 8^  I  have  always  taken  your  words; 
but  Tom  Cooper,  from  whom,  as  I  understand,  you 
had  it,  forgot  the  termination  of  the  story, — the 
real  denouement^ — which  makes  it  infinitely  more 
(k*aniatic." 

All  joined  in  the  request  that  Mathews  would  tell 
the  story  in  his  own  way ;  and  he,  nothing  loath, 
hrgjin : — 

"  I  was  a  raw  recruit  in  the  Thespian  corps,  and  it 
was  my  first  campaign  in  Dublin.  Chance  made  me 
a  fellow-lodger  with  Cooke,  at  the  house  of  Mistress 
Burns.  I  had  looked  at  the  great  actor  with  an 
awful  reverence,  but  had  not  yet  been  honored  by 
any  notice  from  him. 

"In  getting  up  Macklin's  Love  ci  la  Mode^  I  had 
been  cast  for  Beau  Mordecai,  and  assuredly  a  more 
unfit  representative  of  the  little  Jew  can  scarcely 
be  imagined.  As  tall  as  I  now  am,  I  had  then  all 
the  raw-boned  awkwardness  of  a  hobbledehoy^  and 
no  knowledge  of  the  world  or  of  the  8ta*]fe.  But 
Mr.  Cooke  miwt  be  shown  to  the  Dul)lin  public  as 
Sir  Archy,  and  there  was  no  other  Mordecai  to  be 
Iwid.  I  was,  however,  perfect  in  the  words ;  and  if 
I  murdered  the  Jew,  I  did  it  impartially ;  I  murder- 
ed him  *  every  inch.* 

"  After  the  farce,  I  tarried,  as  you  Yankees  say, 
a  considerable  time  at  the  theatre,  rather  choosing 
to  linger  among  the  ahnost  expiring  dipi>ed  candles 
of  the  dressing  rooms,  than  to  seek,  through  mist 
and  mud,  my  lofty  but  comfortless  abode  in  Mrs. 
Burns'  garret ;  but  the  property-man  gave  mo  my 
cue  to  depart,  by  putting  out  the  lights ;  and  I  was 
slowly  mounting  to  my  bed,  when,  as  I  passed  the 
room  of  the  great  man,  I  saw  him  (the  door  being 
open)  sitting  with  a  jug  before  him,  indulging  after 
the  labors  of  the  evening.  I  was  stealing  by,  and 
had  already  one  foot  on  the  flight  of  stairs  which 
led  to  my  exalted  apartment,  when  I  was  arrested 
by  a  loud,  high-pitched  voice,  crying,  *  Come  hither, 
young  man.'  I  could  scarcely  believe  my  senses ; 
I  hesitated.  *  Come  in,'  was  repeated.  I  advanced. 
*  Shut  the  door,  and  sit  down.'  I  obeyed.  He  as- 
sumed an  air  of  courtesy,  and  calling  upon  Mistress 
Burns  for  another  tumbler,  filled  for  himself  and 
me.  '  You  will  be  so  kind,  my  good  Mistress  Burns, 
as  to  bring  another  pitcher  of  whiskey  punch,  in 
honor  of  our  young  friend.'  'To  be  sure  and  I 
will,  Mr.  Cooke.'  The  punch  was  brought,  and  a 
hot  supper,  an  unusual  luxury  then  to  me.  After 
sapper,  the  veteran,  quite  refreshed  and  at  ease, 
chatted  incessantly  of  plays  and  players, — lashing 
some,  commending  others, — while  I,  delighted  to  be 
thus  honored,  listened  and  laughed ;  thus  playing, 
naturally  and  sincerely,  the  part  of  a  most  agree- 


able companion.  After  the  third  jug  of  punch,  I 
was  sufficiently  inspired  to  ask  a  few  questions,  and 
even  to  praise  the  acting  of  the  veteran. 

"  *To  use  your  own  words,  as  I  have  oilcD  before 
done,'  said  Mathews,  addressing  himself  to  tlie  bi- 
ographer, *  one  jug  of  whiskey-punch  followed  the 
other,'  and  Cooke  began  to  advise  his  young  com- 
panion bow  to  conduct  himself  on  the  real  and  on 
the  mimic  scene  of  life.  *You  are  vounjr.  and 
want  a  friend  to  guide  you.  Talent  you  have;  but 
talent  without  prudence  is  worthless,  and  may  be 
pernicious.  Take  my  word  for  it,  there  is  nothing 
can  place  a  man  at  the  head  of  his  profession  but 
industry  and  sobriety.  Mistress  Bums! — shun 
ebrietv  as  vou  would  shun  destruction.     Mistres 

w  m 

Burns!  another  jug  of  whiskey-punch,  Mistress 
Burns.' 

"'Oh,  Mister  Cooke— ' 

" '  You  make  it  so  good.  Mistress  Bums ;  another 
jug.' 

" '  Yes,  Mister  Cooke.' 

" '  In  our  profession,  my  young  friend,  dissipation 
is  the  bane  of  hundreds ;  villainous  company- 
low  company  leads  to  drinking,  and  the  prcciou 
time  is  lost  which  shoidd  have  been  employed  in 
gaining  that  knowledge  which  alone  can  make  men 
respectable.  Ah  !  thank  you.  Mistress  Bums :  thi^ 
has  the  true  Hibernian  smack ! ' 

"*You  mav  sav  that.  Mister  Cooke.'" 

It  is  needless  to  remind  the  reader  that  with  the 
aid  of  Mathews's  powers  of  imitation,  sometimes 
called  ventriloquism  in  this  humbugging  world,  all 
this  and  much  more  would  be  extremely  pleasant, 
and  the  more  especially  as  the  company  had  re- 
peated supplies  of  the  same  inspiring  beverage  from 
the  steward,  and  almost  as  good,  certainly  as  strong, 
as  that  of  Mistress  Burns'. 

Mathews  went  on  to  describe  the  progress  of 
Cooke's  intoxication,  during  which  his  protests 
against  drunkenness  became  stronger  with  each 
glass.  He  then  undertook  to  instmct  the  tyro  in 
the  histrionic  art,  and  especially  in  the  manner  of 
exhibiting  the  passions.  Here  it  would  be  vain  to 
endeavor  to  follow  Mathews :  Cooke's  grimaces  and 
voice, — while  his  physical  powers,  under  the  gov- 
ernment of  whiskey,  rebelled  at  every  effort  agunst 
the  intention  of  the  lecturer, — were  depicted  by  the 
mimic  in  a  manner  beyond  the  conception  of  even 
those  who  have  seen  the  public  exhibition  of  his 
talents.  Here  all  was  unrestrained  gig  and  fun,  and 
the  painting  truly  con  amore;  and  glowing  from 
heart  and  glass. 

"It  must  be  remembered,"  continued  Mr.  Ma- 
thews, "  thAt  I  was  but  a  boy,  and  Cooke  in  the  full 
vigor  of  manhood,  with  strength  of  limb  and  voice 
Herculean.  I  had  the  highest  reverence  for  his 
talents,  and  literally  stood  in  awe  of  him ;  so  that 
when  he  made  his  horrible  faces,  and  called  upon 
me  to  name  the  passion  he  had  depicted,  I  was 
truly  frightened,^-overwhelmed  with  the  dread  of 
otVending  him,  and  utterly  at  a  loss  to  distinguish 
one  grimace  from  another,  except  as  one  was  more 
and  another  moH  savage  and  disgusting. 

'* '  Nov,  sir— observe — what^s  that?' 

" '  Revenge — ' 

"  *  Revenge,  you  booby !     Pity !  pity ! ' 
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"Then  ifter  ^njUng  uiolber  hideoui  coDtortion 
■f  counteiuace,  he  cries, 

■"  What  U  that,  act' 

"'Very  fine,  sir;  Tery  fine,  indeed.' 

» '  But  mhat  is  it,  sir  t ' 

"Forced  to  umer,  u>d  utteriy  unable  to  gnus 
lie  meaning  of  tbe  diitorled  face  which  he  then 
gain  thnut  before  me,  1  atanimered  out, 

"'Angetl' 

'"Tes,iir;  anger  to  be  fare.' 
"■To  be  sure  yoa  are  a  blockhead!     Lookup, 
ir,  look  aguD.     '  It's  fear,  air — fear.    You  pay  t 

XUhewB  then  exhibited  the  face  of  Cooke,  as  he 
iitorted  it  to  expreas  the  tender  paauon, — a  com- 
oritioD  of  Satanic  malignity  and  the  brutal  learing 
f  4  drunken  utire, — and  imitating  Cooke's  diii- 
gcdant  Toice,  cried, 

"'There,  wr;  that's  love.' 

"* This,' continued  UHtbews,  'was  more  than  I 
oold  bear;  even  my  fearg  could  not  reatmin  my 
inghter;  I  roared.'  He  stared  at  first,  but  imme- 
ySelj  assuming  a  moat  furious  aspect,  ho  cried. 
What  do  you  Uugh  Bt,  sir  1  Is  George  Frederick 
looke  to  be  made  a  Isughuig-atock  for  a  tioobj  f 
That,  sir?' 

"Luckily,  at  that  moment  Mrs.  Bums  stood  with 
be  door  [MTtly  opened,  and  another  jug  In  ber 


handi.  '  Tou  must  pardon  me,  sir,'  I  said  with  a 
quickness  which  must  hire  been  the  inspiration 
of  whiskey,  '  but  you  happened  to  turn  jour  soft 
and  languishing;  look  towards  the  door  iust  as  Un. 
Bums  opened  il,  and  I  could  not  but  think  of  the 
dangerous  effect  of  such  a  look  upon  ber  sex's 
softness.' 

"  He  laughed,  and  embracing  the  jug  si  the  good 
woman  put  it  down,  he  looked  at  Urs.  BuroB,  and 
with  some  humor  endeaxored  to  sing,  Hon  happy 
could  I  ht  ttilk  lUkiT,  iwr*  I'olka-  dear  dtarmtr 
amy,  but  with  a  voice  which  deflea  art  and  natui« 
for  a  GompanBon. 

"Mrs.  Burns  now  protested  against  anymore 
puoch  i  but,  after  some  time,  agreed  upon  Cooke's 
solemn  promise  to  be  satisfied  with  oue  more  jug, 

" '  But  remember  your  honor.  Mister  Cooke ;  and 
thai  il  the  jewel  of  B  joatlaman,  and  sure  you  have 
pledged  it  lo  me,  you  hsTe.' 

" '  I  have,  my  good  Mistress  Bums ;  and  it  is  the 
immediate  jewel  of  the  soul,  as  you  say.' 

" '  I  said  no  such  thing ;  but  I'll  be  as  good  M  my 
word,  and  one  more  Jug  you  shall  have,  and  tbe 
diTil  a  bit  more,  jewel  or  no  Jewell ' 

"I  was  heartily  tired  by  this  time,  and  pUced 
my  hope  on  Mrs.  Bums'  resolution.  The  lut  jug 
came,  and  was  finished,  and  I  wiahcd  him  good 

" '  Not  yet,  my  dear  bo j.' 
" '  It's  very  kte,  ur.' 
"'Early,  eariy;  one  jug  more.' 
"'Mrs.  Bums  will  not  let  uehave 

■"ShowlllDoCi  lllihow you  that 
presently  f '" 

Then  followed  a  fine  specimen  of 
mitatioa  ;  Mathews,  as  Cooke,  call- 
ngiipon  Mrs.  Burns  (who  was  in  the 
room  below,  sod  in  bed,)  and  then 
giving  her  answers,  as  coming  up 
through  the  floor,  in  the  manner 
called  centriloquism. 

"'Ulatress  Bumsl  Dojon  hear. 
Mistress  Burnt?' 

"'  Indeed  and  I  do.  Mister  Cooke.' 

" '  Bring  me  another  jug  of  whis- 
key-punch. Mistress  Burns  r 

"  '  Indetd  and  I  inm't.  Mister 
Cooke.' 

" '  You  won't  f ' 

"'  Indeed  and  indeed  to  /won't.' 

" '  Do    jou   hear   that,    Mlstreu 
Bumsl''  (smashing  the  jug  on  the 
floor.) 
Indc  d  and  I  do,  and  you'll  be  sorry  for  U  to- 

then  regularly  look  the  chairs,  one  by  one, 
aiiu  uruk  hem  on  the  floor  Immediately  over  Mrs. 
Burns B  hca  after  every  crash  crying,  'Do  you 
hear  that  Mistress  Burns  V  and  she  as  regularly 
Indeed  and  I  do.  Mister  Cooke.'  He 
d  the  window,  and  threw  the  looking- 
glass  into  the  street. 

"I  stood,"  continued   Mathews,  ' 
stupid  smaznment  during  this  sccni 
templed  to  make  my  escape,  edging  towi 
door,  and  miking  a  long  Btride  to  gain  the  garret 


1  stale  of 


Come  bwk,  sir.    Where  ate  you  going  V 
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"*Tobed,  (At: 

"*Tobed,8ir!  What,  sir!  desert  me  I  I  com- 
mand jou  to  remain,  on  your  allegiance !  Desert 
me  in  time  of  war  I     Traitor !  * 

^*I  now  determined  to  make  resistance;  and 
feeling  pot-valiant,  looked  big,  and  boldly  answered, 

"*I  will  not  be  commanded  I  I  will  go  to 
bed!» 

**  *■  Aha !  *  cried  the  madman,  in  his  highest  key, 
*Aha!  do  you  rebel?   CaitiiBFl  wretch!  murderer!* 

**  He  advanced  upon  me,  and  I  shrank  to  nothing 
before  hia  flashing  eye.  *  Murderer !  *  and  he  seized 
me  by  the  collar  with  Herculean  grip.  *  You  will 
go !  I  will  send  you  to  the  place  you  are  fittest 
for !  Murderer,  Fll  drag  you  to  your  doom !  1*11 
give  you  up  to  Fate !  Come  along,  caitiff!  *  and 
he  dragged  me  to  the  open  window,  vociferating 
*  Watch  !  watch !  murder !  murder  1  *  in  his  highest 
and  loudest  key. 

"  Immediately  the  rattles  were  heard  approach- 
ing in  all  directions,  and  a  crowd  instantly  col- 
lected. He  continued  vociferating,  *  Watch  I  watch  I 
murder!*    until  the  rattles  and  exclamations  of 


the  watchmen  almost  drowned  his  Btentoritn 
voice. 

"  *  What's  the  matter  ?  Who's  kilt  f  Who's  min^ 
dered  ?    Where's  the  murderer  ? ' 

**  *  Silence ! '  screamed  Cooke ;  *  hear  me.'  All  be 
came  hushed.  Then  holding  me  up  to  the  window, 
the  raving  tragedian  audibly  addressed  the  crowd: 

*  In  the  name  of  Charles  Macklin,  I  charge  this  cul- 
prit Charles  Mathews  with  the  most  foul,  cruel,  de- 
liberate, and  unnatural  murder  of  the  unfortunate 
Jew,  Beau  Mordecai,  in  the  farce  of  Love  d  la 
Mode.^    Then  pulling  down  the  window,  he  cried, 

*  Now  go  to  bed,  you  booby  I  go  to  bed !  go  to 
bed!'" 

The  steamboat  party  remained  together  until 
near  morning,  and  then  retired  to  rest.  Let  it  not 
be  supposed  that -they  inutated  the  folly  of  the  hero 
of  the  above  tale  because  whiskey-punch  &as  been 
mentioned.  Tlie  evening,  or  night,  was  one  of  retl 
interchange  of  mind,  heightened  by  the  peculiar 
powers  and  habits  of  the  very  extraordinary  his- 
trionic artist  who  gave  this  instance  of  Cooke's  tt- 
centric  and  pernicious  propensities. 


•♦• 


THE  HISTORY  OF  PETER  FUNK. 

FROM  *^THE  PERILS  OF  PEARL  STREET."   BT  ASA  OREEKK.   1834. 


Speaking  of  Peter  Funk,  I  must  give  a  short 
history  of  that  distinguished  personage.  When,  or 
where,  he  was  bom,  I  cannot  pretend  to  say. 
Neither  do  I  know  who  were  his  parents,  or  what 
was  his  bringing  up.  He  might  have  been  the  child 
of  thirty-six  fathers  for  aught  I  know ;  and  instead 
of  being  brought  up,  have,  as  the  vulgar  saying  is, 
come  up  himself. 

One  thing  is  certain,  he  bis  been  known  among 
merchants  time  out  of  mind ;  and  though  he  is 
despised  and  hated  by  some,  he  is  much  employed 
and  cherished  by  others.  He  is  a  little,  bustling, 
active,  smiling,  bowing,  scraping,  quizzical  fellow, 
in  a  powdered  wig,  London  brown  coat,  drab  ker- 
seymere breeches,  and  black  silk  stockings. 

This  is  the  standing  portrait  of  Peter  Funk — if  a 
being,  who  changes  his  figure  every  day,  every 
hour,  and  perhaps  every  minute,  may  be  said  to 
have  any  sort  of  fixed  or  regular  form.  The  truth 
is,  Peter  Funk  is  a  very  Proteus :  and  those,  who 
behold  him  in  one  shape  to-day,  may,  if  they  will 
watch  his  transformations,  behold  him  in  a  hundred 
different  forms  on  the  morrow.  Indeed  there  is  no 
calculating,  from  his  present  appearance,  in  what 
shape  he  will  be  likely  to  figure  next.  He  changes 
at  will,  to  suit  the  wishes  of  his  employers. 

His  mind  is  as  flexible  as  his  person.  He  has  no 
scruples  of  conscience.  He  is  ready  to  be  employed 
in  all  manner  of  deceit  and  deviltry ;  and  he  cares 
not  who  his  employers  are,  if  they  only  give  him 
plenty  of  business.  In  short,  he  is  the  most  ac- 
tive, industrious,  accommodating,  dishonest,  un- 
principled, convenient  little  varlet  that  ever  lived. 

Besides  all  the  various  qualities  I  have  mentioned, 
Peter  Funk  seems  to  be  endowed  with  ubiquity — or 
at  least  with  the  faculty  of  being  present  in  more 
places  than  one  at  the  same  time.  If  it  were  not  | 
so,  how  could  he  serve  so  many  masters  at  once  f 
How  could  he  be  seen,  in  one  part  of  Pearl  street 
buying  goods  at  auction ;  in  another  part,  standing 
at  the  door  with  a  quill  behind  each  ear ;  and  in  a 
third,  figuring  in  the  shape  of  a  box  of  goods,  or 


cooped  up  on  the  shelf^  making  a  show  of  De^ 
chandise  where  all  was  emptiness  behind  ? 

With  this  account  of  Peter  Funk,  my  readers 
have,  perhaps,  by  this  time,  gathered  some  idea  of 
his  character.  If  not,  I  must  inform  them  that  he 
is  the  very  imp  of  deception ;  that  his  sole  occupa- 
tion is  to  deceive ;  and  that  he  is  only  employed  for 
that  purpose.  Indeed,  such  being  his  known  cha^ 
acter  in  the  mercantile  community,  his  name  ii 
sometimes  used  figuratively  to  signify  any  tMng 
which  is  employed  for  the  purpose  of  deception— or 
as  the  sharp  ones  say,  to  gull  the  flats. 

Such  being  the  various  and  accommodating  char 
acter  of  Peter  Funk,  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  that 
his  services  should  be  in  great  demand.  Accord- 
ingly he  is  very  much  employed  in  Pearl  street— 
sometimes  under  one  name  and  sometimes  under 
another — for  I  should  have  mentioned,  as  a  part  of 
his  character,  that  ho  is  exceedingly  apt  to  change 
names,  and  has  as  many  cdiatet  as  the  most  expert 
rogue  in  bridewell  or  the  Court  of  SesdonB.  8(»m- 
times  he  takes  the  name  of  John  Smith,  sometiiiMe 
James  Smith,  and  sometimes  simply  Mr.  Smith.  At 
other  times  he  is  called  Roger  Brown,  Smon 
White,  Bob  Johnson,  or  Tommy  Thompooo.  Is 
short,  he  has  an  endless  Tariety  of  names,  imder 
which  he  passes  before  the  world  for  so  many  dif- 
ferent persons.  The  initiated  only  know,  and  everj 
body  else  is  gulled. 

Peter  Funk  is  a  great  hand  at  auctions.  He  is 
constantly  present,  bidding  up  the  goods  as  thoogh 
he  was  determined  to  buy  every  thing  before  him. 
He  is  well  known  for  bidding  higher  than  anybody 
else  ;  or,  at  all  events,  for  runnmg  up  an  article  to 
the  very  highest  notch,  thouj^  he  finally  lets  the 
opposing  bidder  take  it,  merely,  as  he  says,  to  ac- 
commodate him — or,  not  particularly  wanting  the 
article  himself,  he  professes  to  have  bid  upon  it 
solely  because  ho  thought  it  a  great  pity  so  fine  a 
piece  of  goods  should  go  so  very  fiar  beneath  iu 
value. 

It  is  no  uncommon  thhig  to  see  the  little  fellov 
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■ttenffing  ui  auction,  in  his  powdered  wig,  his 
brown  coat,  hia  dnb  keraeya,  aa  Ikt  u  a  pig,  aa 
deck  aa  a  mole,  and  smiling  with  the  moet  happj 
',  as  if  he  were  about  to  malie  hia  for- 
10  uncommon  thing,  to  see  him  atanding 


Di/*x  tLe  auctioneer,  and  eiclaiming,  u  lie  keeps 
bobbing  liix  head  in  (oben  of  bidding,  "a  sapcrb 
piece  of  gooda !  a  fine  piece  of  goods  !  great  pilj 
it  ahonid  go  so  cheap — I  don't  want  it,  but  ril  give 
another  twenlj-Gie  ceotg,  mlber  than  tbat  it  should 
go  for  nothing."  The  opposite  bidder  is  probably 
■ome  noTice  from  the  country — some  honest  Jobony 
Raw,  who  ia  ehrewd  enough  in  what  be  understands, 
but  hM  neTBT  in  his  life  heard  of  Peter  Funk.  Sce- 
ina  so  Tcry  knowing  and  respectable  a  looking  man, 
lidding  upon  (he  piece  of  goods  and  praising  it  up 
at  erery  nod,  he  naturally  thinks  it  must  tie  a  great 
bargain,  and  he  is  determined  to  have  it,  let  it  cost 
what  it  win.  The  result  is,  that  ho  gives  fifty  per 
teat,  more  for  the  article  than  it  is  worth  ;  and  the 
■DCtioneer  and  Peter  Funk  arc  ready  to  burst  with 
tanghter  at  the  prodigious  guU  tbey  hare  made  of 
tht  poor  countryman. 

By  thus  running  up  goods,  Peter  is  of  great  ner- 
Tioa  to  the  auctioneers,  though  be  never  pays  them 
a  cent  of  money.  Indeed,  it  is  not  his  intention  to 
parchase,  nor  is  it  that  of  the  auctioneer  that  he 
riumld.  Gooda  neveTtheless  are  frequently  struck 
off  to  him;  and  then  the  satesmaa  cries  out  the 
name  of  Mr.  i^mith,  Ur.  Johnson,  or  some  other 
anuKig  the  hundred  aliases  of  Prter  Fank,  as  tbe 
purchaser.  But  the  goods,  on  such  occanons,  are 
ahraji  taken  back  by  the  auctioneer,  agreeably  to 
•  •ecret  understanding  between  him  and  Peter. 

Id  a  word,  Peter  Funk  ia  the  great  wiiler-lndder 
at  all  the  auctions,  and  might  with  no  little  pro- 
priel7  be  styled  the  under-bidder  general.  But  this 
Mtt  of  characters  are  both  unlawful  and  unpopular 
—not  to  say  odious — and  honce  it  becomes  ncces- 
»ary  for  Peter  Funk,  a/t<u  the  under.bidder,  to  have 
to  man;  aliases  to  bis  name.  In  order  that  he  may 
cot  be  detected  in  the  underhanded  practice  of 
under-bidding. 

To  avoid  detection,  howevw,  he  sometimes  rc- 
rarts  to  other  (ricks,  among  which,  one  is  to  act  the 
part  of  a  ventriloquist,  and  appear  to  be  several 
dilWent  persons,  bidiling  in  different  {dacen.  He 
bu  the  kfiack  of  changing  his  voice  at  will,  and 


counterfeiting  that  of  sundry  well-known  peisons ; 
so  that  goods  are  sometimes  knocked  off  to  gentle- 
men who  have  never  opened  (heir  mouths. 

But  a  very  common  trick  of  Peter's  is,  (o  con- 
ceal himself  in  the  cellar,  from  whence,  through  a 
convenient  hole  near  the  auctioneer,  his  voice  is 
heard  bidding  for  goods ;  and  nobody,  but  those  in 
the  secret,  know  from  whence  the  sound  proceeds. 
This  is  acting  the  part  of  Peter  Funk  in  the 
cellar. 

But  Peter,  for  the  most  part,  is  fond  of  being 
seeif  in  some  shape  or  other  \  and  it  matters  little 
what,  BO  tliat  he  can  ud  his  employers  in  carrying 
on  a  system  of  deception.  He  inll  figure  in  the 
shape  of  a  box,  bale,  or  package  of  goods;  he  will 
appear  in  twenty  dilTerent  places,  at  tbe  same  time, 
on  (he  shelf  of  HJobber — sometimes  representing  a 
specimen  of  English,  French,  or  other  goods — but 
being  a  mere  shadow,  and  nolhing  else — a  phan- 
tasma — a  show  without  the  substance.  In  thia 
manner  it  was,  that  he  often  figured  in  !he  service 
of  t^mirk.  Quirk  and  Co. ;  and  while  people  wera 
astonii>hed  at  the  prodigious  quantity  of  goods  they 
had  in  their  store,  two-thirds  at  least  of  Uie  show 
was  owing  (o  Peter  Funk. 

Though  we  eicluded  Peter  Fnnk  entirely  from 
our  own  premises  and  employ,  it  was  our  Diinfortnne 
frequently  to  come  in  contact  with  him,  while  in 
the  employ  of  others — particulnrly  at  the  auction- 
rooms.  Aa  tliough  he  had  set  up  a  determined 
rivalry  apilnst  us,  he  seemed  resolved  to  be  our  au- 
tiigonid(  in  tlie  purchase  of  every  nrlicle  of  goods — 
at  least,  until  wo  had  bid  considerably  more  than  it 
was  worth ;  when  the  unconscionable  scoundrel 
would  say,  "  I  must  let  you  take  it,  I  believe — I 
can't  ulTord  lo  give  any  more ; "  and  then  he  and 
the  auctioneer,  giving  each  other  a  knowing  wink, 
would  laugh  in  tiieir  sleeves. 

At  the  purchasing  partner  of  our  concern,  it  fVe- 
quenily  h»p[>cuc>d  lo  me  to  meet  this  imp  of  de- 
ception. 1  could  no  sooner  fii  my  eye  on  a  toler- 
able piece  of  goods,  and  say  to  myself,  bidders  are 
not  numerous  to-day — Ishall  get  a  bargain  ;  than 
up  would  iilcp  Peter  Funk,  and  begin  to  bid  agaiDM 
me,  Somelinies,  when  the  article  bad  been  under 
the  hammer  for  a  considerable  time,  the  price  s(ill 
continuing  very  low,  and  the  auctioneer  crying  out, 
"I  can't  dwell,  penlleroen— I  can't  dweU— il  must 
go,"  seemed  on  the  very  point  of  knocking  it  down 
to  me;  Peirr  Funk  h11  at  once  would  rise,  as  it 
were  out  of  the  cellar,  and  commence  bidding;  and 
so  all  my  hopes  of  a  bargain  would  at  once  be 
blown  to  the  moon. 

1  recoiled,  one  day,  when  I  was  bidding  apon 
some  very  fine  broadcloth  ;  buyers  were  few,  bids 
were  feeble,  and  1  seemed  to  be  on  <he  very  point 
of  getting  it  for  the  low  price  of  twenty  shillings  per 
yard.  The  auctioneer  kept  bawling,  and  stamping, 
and  hammering  away — "Twenty  Bhillinps,  once! 
twenty  shillings,  twice  1  twenty  shillings,  three" — 

Now,  (hinks  I  to  myself,  I've  got  the  start  of 
Peter  Funk.  He's  nol  here  to-dnj.  I'll  have  the 
goods  at  mv  own  price.  "  Come,  strike  them  off," 
said  I  to  the  auctioneer ;  "  there's  no  use  in  dwell- 
ing so  long." 

"Twenty  shillings,  three" — the  auctioneer  had 
got  hia  hammer  raised,  apparently  just  ready^  to 
strike:  when  suddenly  glanciig  about,  ho  cried, 
"  Twenty-one ! — do  I  hear  it  I" 

"Ay,  rn  give  twenty-one,"  said  a  vdce,  which. 
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though  it  sounded  strangelj,  I  suspected  to  be  no 
other  than  that  of  Peter  Funk. 

*^  There^s  that  imp  of  mischief  again,**  said  I  to 
myself;  **  however,  he  shall  not  have  the  goods  so 
cheap  BB  that  comes  to ; "  and  so  I  cried  out, 
"Twenty-two!" 

"Twenty-three ! "  said  the  voice. 

**  Twenty-four!  *'  said  I. 

*•  Twenty-five !  "  said  the  voice. 

"Twenty-six,"  said  I. 

"  Twenty-seven !  "  cried  the  voice. 

'*  Twenty-eight !  "  exclaimed  I. 

"  Twenty-nine! "  shouted  the  voice. 

"  Thirty ! "  added  I.  For  my  part,  I  had  now 
gone  as  far  as  I  intended ;  not  but  that  the  cloth 
was  really  worth  more  money :  but  I  resolved  to 
stop  there,  partly  because  I  know  by  experience 
that  there  was  little  use  in  bidding  against  Peter, 
and  partly  that  I  might  have  an  opportunity  of 
knowing  what  my  antagonist  was  made  of,  and,  if  I 
chose,  dispute  the  purchase  with  him. 

"  Thirty-one  I  "  said  the  voice ;  and  dwelling  for 
some  time,  the  auctioneer  cried,  "  Thirty-one  shil- 
lings, three  times!  John  Smith,  thirty-one  shil- 
lings— stakes  the  whole  lot." 

"Who  takes  the  whole  lot?"  said  I. 

"  John  Smith,"  said  the  auctioneer. 

"  I  doubt  it  very  much,"  said  I. 

"  You  doubt  it,"  returned  the  auctioneer,  begin- 
ning to  grow  red  with  passion.  "  My  word  is  not  to 
be  doubted  by  any  man ;  and  I  say  the  goods  are 
struck  off  to  John  Smith." 

"  Alias  Peter  Funk,"  said  I,  looking  sharply  in 
the  face  of  the  auctioneer,  who  began  to  look  blank, 
and  hardly  knew  which  way  to  turn.  "  And  now," 
continued  I,  "let  this  Peter  Funk,  cUias  John 
Smith,  cUicu  Tom  Jones,  or  any  other  alias  you 
please,  come  forward  and  show  his  face.  I  wish  to 
uee  who  the  buyer  is." 

"  Fve  already  told  you,"  said  the  auctioneer.  "  If 
you  doubt  my  word — ^^ 

"  And  I've  already  told  you  I  doubted  it,"  said  I. 

"  Come,  gentlemen,"  said  he,  "  let  us  go  on  with 
the  sale — ^here's  another  sample  of — ^^ 

"  No,  no !  "  exclaimed  twenty  voices — "  let  us 
first  see  who  John  Smith  is,  alias  Peter  Funk." 

The  poor  auctioneer  now  began  to  be  in  trouble. 
He  had  not  been  careful  to  provide  a  visible  substi- 
tute ;  and  he  now  began  to  look  imploringly  about 
for  some  one  to  step  forward,  as  John  Smith  the 
purchaser.  I  could  perceive,  that  he  every  now 
and  then  glanced  his  eyes  furtively  at  a  certain 
large  box,  which  stood  near  him. 

"What  have  you  in  that  box,"  said  I,  "Mr. 
Knock  ?  "  for  that  was  the  name  of  the  auctioneer. 

"  What  have  I  ?    Why  goods  to  be  sure." 

"  I  didn*t  know  but  it  might  be  John  Smith,  alias 
Peter  Funk." 


"  ril  bet  a  dollar  it  is,"  said  one  of  the  crowd. 

"Fll  go  you  halves,"  said  another;  and  they 
seemed  to  be  making  their  way  towards  the  box,  u 
if  to  examine  its  contents. 

"  Come,  don*t  let  us  waste  time,  gentlemen,"  said 
the  auctioneer ;  "  I  certainly  thought  I  heard  Mr. 
Smith's  voice ;  but  it  seems  I  was  mistaken,  and  of 
course  the  goods  belong  to  ^Mr.  Hazard,  as  the 
highest  bidder."  Then  looking  towards  the  cleric, 
he  said,  "  Mr.  Hazard,  thirty  killings." 

I  was  content  with  my  purchase ;  and  though  I 
shrewdly  suspected  that  Peter  Funk — the  villain 
who  had  made  me  pay  ten  shillings  per  yard  more 
for  the  goods  than  I  should  otherwise  have  got  them 
for — was  concealed  in  the  large  box,  I  had  no  de- 
sign to  trouble  myself  with  the  rascal,  or  further 
expose  the  auctioneer.  Not  so,  however,  with 
others  who  were  present — ^particularly  a  number  of 
stout  countrymen,  who  were  determined  to  see 
what  sort  of  a  fellow  Peter  Funk  was. 

"  Come,  gentlemen,"  said  the  auctioneer,  looking 
uneasily  at  the  suspicious  box,  "  here's  another  fine 
specimen  of  broadcloth — ^much  superior  to  the  last 
— what's  bid?  Any  thing  you  please.  Is  three 
dollars  bid  ?  Is  twenty  shillings  bid  ?  Any  thing 
you  please.  Two  dollars— -does  any  body  say  two 
dollars?" 

"  No,"  said  one  of  the  countrymen,  **  let  us  see 
Peter  Funk.'* 

"  Yes,"  said  another,  "  let  us  see  Peter  Funk- 
let  us  know  what  kind  of  a  looking  fellow  he  is.** 

With  that,  a  number  of  them,  pressing  forward 
to  the  box,  tore  off*  the  cover,  and  up  rose  the  very 
fellow  they  were  looking  for — ^the  identical  Peter 
Ynnk.  He  looked  prodigiously  foolish  to  be  m 
caught;  and  at  first,  hardly  knew  which  way  to 
turn  himself.  But  pretty  soon  recovering  all  hii 
native  impudence,  he  tapped  his  snuff-box  with  an 
air  of  defiance,  took  a  large  pinch,  and  was  about 
returning  it  to  his  breeches  pocket,  when  one  of  hii 
persecutors,  snatching  the  box  out  of  his  hand,  die- 
charged  the  contents  in  the  little  fellow's  eyes. 
This  was  only  the  signal  for  further  mischiefl  They 
now  pulled  him  out  of  his  hiding-place,  blinded  ai 
he  was  with  snuff,  and  hoisting  him  over  thdr 
heads,  they  passed  him  on  to  their  next  neigfaboifl, 
and  they  to  their  next,  and  so  on,  a  la  Ta$nman]/ 
Hally  until  he  was  finally  landed  in  the  middle  of  the 
street. 

Poor  Peter  Funk !  he  picked  himself  up,  rubbed 
the  snufi*  out  of  his  eyes,  brushed  the  dirt  from  Ui 
unmentionables,  and  disappeared  amidst  the  shouti 
and  hootings  of  the  boys;  and  so  much  was  he 
mortified  by  his  sad  pickle,  or  so  much  were  his 
eyes  inflamed  by  the  snuff,  that  he  did  not  show  his 
face  in  an  auction  room  for  a  whole  fortnight  ajEte^ 
wards. 


•♦• 


Trials  or  ▲  Schoolmastsr. — ^Master.  "Boys, 
Voah  had  three  sons;  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japhet. 
Now,  who  was  the  father  of  Noah's  three  sons?" 
The  boys  of  the  third  class  pause,  look  dubious,  but 
there  is  no  reply.  Master.  "  What !  can't  you  tell  ? 
Let  me  illustrate.  Here  is  Mr.  Smith,  our  next 
neighbor,  he  has  three  sons,  John,  James,  and 
Joseph  Smith.    Now,  who  is  the  father  of  John, 


James,  and  Joseph  Smith  ?  **  Boys,  (all  together, 
in  eager  and  emulous  strife), — "Mr.  Smith."  Mas- 
ter. "  Certainly ;  that's  correct.  Well,  let  us  turn 
to  the  first  question ;  Noah  had  three  sons,  Shem, 
Ham,  and  Japhet.  •  Now,  who  was  the  father  of 
Noah's  three  sons?**  Boys  (unanimously,  after  a 
Uttle  hesitation),—"  Mr.  Smith ! " 
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SiDgutaritj  objected  M  th«  difflcultj  and  tlmoM 
imposdbilltj  of  traTerstag  a  quagmire  where  wf 
could  odIj  get  sloag  bj  etepping,  and  oflen  jump- 
ing, on  lutioeki,  which  aBbrdcd  but  a  narrow  and 
inaecure  fooling.  He  also  faintli  intimated  there 
might  be  snalcea,  which  in  &ct  I  readily  saw  vu 
hia  only  fear.  The  majorilj,  however,  resolved  to 
bulge  through.  Tommj  yielded  a  moat  rehictant 
assent,  on  one  of  the  young  men's  agreeing  to  lake 
his  gun  over,  as  he  declared  be  would  not  undi^rtake 
it  otherwiee.  He  was  somewhat  under  the  inSuence 
of  liquor,  or  I  am  sure  he  would  neter  have  con- 
sented, I  wished  to  see  how  the  others  succeeded, 
and  therefore  waited  the  last,  mj  friend  only  ex- 
cepted. By  cautious  stepping  and  an  occasional 
spring,  the  advance  got  on  pretty  well  through  the 
bog  and  bushes,  and  at  length  WG  ascertained  from 
their  shouts  that  thej  were  fairly  over.  Tommy 
and  myself  proceeded  more  cautiously.  I  had 
nearly  accomplished  my  Journey  over,  when,  mak- 
ing too  short  a  leap,  I  sank  up  to  my  chest  in  a  soil 
adhesive  mud,  A  few  struggles  to  disengage  my- 
self only  plunged  me  a  little  deeper.  Tommy,  who 
was  not  far  from  me,  bun>t  into  a  moat  immoderate 
fit  of  laughter,  and  had  1  been  within  striking  dis- 
tance, I  could  willingly  have  knocked  his  teeth 
down  his  throat.  I  told  him  hia  merriment  was  ill- 
timed,  but  that  when  he  bad  helped  me  out,  he 
might  laugh  his  fill.  Instead  of  aiding  me,  be  hal- 
looed as  loud  as  he  could  to  our  eompaaions  to  come 
and  enjoy  the  sight.  Probably  they  did  not  hear 
him,  for  no  one  came.  Meanwhile  I  most  earnestly 
entreated  him  to  lay  aside  his  jesting,  and  assist  me, 
as  I  was  afraid  of  being  smothered.  It  pleased  him 
eventuallj  to  yield  to  my  entreaties,  and  he  was 


Tonrrand  mytelfhad  our  occasional  bickerings. 
One  night,  after  a  practiung  party,  he  told  me  that 
b»  had  a  bottle  of  Scotch  whiskey  and  fresh  lemons, 
and  proposed  that  we  should  make  some  hot  punch. 
For  fear  that  ite  should  be  seen  in  our  room,  which 
had  ■  window  near  the  ground,  we  agreed  to  go 
into  the  printing-room,  where  we  ran  no  risk  of 
being  disturbed.  Tommy  went  to  work,  and  pre- 
pared the  beverage  in  a  bowl  that  might  hold  about 
two  quart*.  While  we  were  regaling  ourselves  he 
went  out  for  a  moment,  and  not  more,  for  the 
ponch  was  too  good  to  be  neglected.  On  hie  re- 
tnm,  be  acciued  me  of  having  drunk  an  undue 
proportion  out  of  the  bowl,  and  having  filled  it  up 
wtiD  hot  water  during  bis  absence.  Even  when  I 
■MOred  him  that  be  was  mistaken,  he  reiterated  the 
charge  more  vehemently  than  before. 

"  Will  you  not  tielieve  my  word  f "  said  I,  getting 

"  m  believe  my  own  senses  in  preference  to  any- 
body," replied  he;  "and  eyes,  mouth,  and  nose 
tell  me  in  plain  English  that  the  punch  has  been 

As  I  thought  this  imputation  on  my  veracity  and 
honor  was  not  to  be  borne,  I  gave  bim  a  pretty 
•olid  e^owf  on  the  side  of  his  head;  be  returned  it 
wHli  spirit,  and  we  commenced  a  regular  battle. 
While  we  were  fighting  round  the  room,  J  got  bold 
of  one  of  the  balls  used  for  inking  the  types,  about 
the  Bie,  shape,  and  color  of  a  negro's  head:  Tom- 
ny,  aeeing  me  thus  armed,  seized  another,  and  our 
Ams  and  clothes  were  as  well  blackened  as  a 
fiomJDSt  ready  for  striking  off.  In  making  a  vio- 
lent blow,  my  weapon  fiew  from  my  hand,  and 
looking  around  for  something  to  supply  its  place,  I 
cangtat  up  a  bottle.  Uy  antagonist  immediately 
dropped  his  bill,  and  cried  out  with  upraised  hands, 
fiigbtened  looks,  and  a  doleful  voice,  "For  mercy's 
Bke,  Jerry,  don't  break  the  whiskey  bottle;  it's 
Don  than  half  full." 

The  scene  was  so  uneipected  and  ludicrous  that 
By  passion  immediately  fell,  and  Tommy  at  Uie 
same  moment  recovered  his  good-humor.  "  Well, 
Jerry,"  said  he,  "perhaps  I'm  wrong;  but  even  if 
you  did  water  the  punch,  I  can  forgive  any  man 
with  such  an  irreaisdble  temptation  before  him. 
Only  I  hate  to  have  any  thing  that  has  soch  a  vil- 
Unoni  taste  of  water  smuggled  into  me." 

Ifany  may  wish  to  know  whether  the  accusation 
tnade  against  me  on  this  occasion  was  true  or  not. 
I  really  think  that  I  did  not  water  the  punch,  and 
if  I  did,  it  must  have  been  through  absence  of 
mind  from  the  confusion  that  the  fumes  of  heated 
alcohol  produce  on  the  best-regulated  tempera- 
ments. Even  had  I  diluted  the  beverage.  Tommy 
bad  no  right  to  complain,  I  know  he  would  have 
done  the  very  same  trick  had  1,  for  an  instant, 
turned  my  back,  and  I  feel  confident  that  he  bad 
trften  done  so  before. 

One  morning  four  of  us  agreed  to  set  out  on  ■ 
hunting  expedition.  We  had  passed  the  hack  of 
the  college  without  encountering  any  game,  when 
some  one  proposed  crossing  a  marsh  at  the  foot  of 
the  bin,  and  puatdDg  on  for  the  old  field*  beyond. 


bit!  "  At  the  same  time  I  beheld  a  sight  that  con- 
gealed my  blood  with  horror.  Not  more  than  ten 
yards  from  mc  lay,  coiled  for  action,  a  rattlesnake 
of  the  most  enormous  siie.     Hia  ghltering  eyes 
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were  fixed  on  my  friend ;  his  mouth,  from  which 
quivered  a  forked  tongue,  hissed  in  the  most 
venomous  manner,  while  his  tail,  raised  aloft, 
sounded  the  horrid  rattle  with  a  din  that  stupefied 
me.  I  saw  that,  should  I  be  attacked,  I  had  no 
probability  of  escaping.  **  I  am  a  dead  man,*'  said 
Tommy ;  "  for  he  has  bitten  me  twice  on  the  legs, 
and  the  poison  will  work  before  I  can  get  to  a  doc- 
tor. But,"  said  he,  excited  by  rage  and  rum,  "  m 
not  die  unrevenged."  He  thereupon,  after  looking 
round,  tried  to  break  a  small  dead  sapling  which 
seemed  of  a  suitable  size  for  a  pole.  With  much 
labor  he  wrenched  it  oflf,  and  rushed  onwards  with 
all  the  impetuosity  of  desperate  passion.  In  his 
trepidation  he  not  only  struck  beyond  where  he 
intended,  but  hit  the  ground  with  such  violence, 
that  the  stick  snapped  in  twain,  and,  yielding  him 
no  support,  he  pitched  forwards  at  full  length,  and 
received,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  another  bite 
on  the  arm.  The  serpent  never  moved  from  his 
position,  but  after  each  attack  again  resumed  his 
coil  for  battle.  Doubly  sure  of  death.  Tommy  now 
approached  more  carefully.  With  the  fragment  of 
stick  which  he  retained  in  his  hand,  he  aimed  de- 
liberately a  most  violent  blow  at  the  head  of  his 
enemy.  The  stick  did  not  break  this  time,  but  his 
hand  was  brought  near  the  ground,  and  the  agile 
animal,  shifting  his  position  as  quick  as  lightning, 
avoided  the  danger,  and  struck  Singularity  on  the 
wrist.  Glowing  with  anger,  and  stirred  up  to  des- 
peration, he  drew  out  his  knife  and  cut  a  cudgel 
that  appeared  sufficiently  long  and  strong  to  ensure 
his  purpose.  Approaching  cautiously,  he  recon- 
noitred the  locality  exactly,  and  was  aiming  a  stroke 
with  deadly  certainty,  when  the  ground  on  which 
his  front  foot  was  planted  gave  way,  he  sank  into 
the  bog,  and  fell  so  near  the  snake  that  he  was  bit- 
ten fuU  on  the  cheek.  Utterly  astounded  at  this 
succession  of  mishaps,  and  exhausted  by  his  exer- 
tions, Singularity  desisted  from  the  fight,  and  with- 
drew some  steps.  He  hallooed  again  for  our  com- 
panions, who  instantly  answered,  as  in  fact  they 
were  returning  in  search  of  us. 

The  serpent,  no  longer  seeing  an  enemy  in  front, 
turned  round  as  if  to  retreat.  This  movement 
brought  him  within  a  few  feet  of  where  I  stood  im- 
movable in  the  mud.  I  quickly  placed  my  gun  al- 
most touching  him,  and  pulled  trigger.  No  report 
followed.  The  priming  had  got  wet.  The  horrible 
reptile  was  no  sooner  aware  of  my  presence  than  he 
was  thrown  into  coil.  Again  he  hissed,  his  rattle 
sounded,  and  he  was  evidently  in  the  very  action  of 
assailing  me,  when,  rallying  my  strength,  and  rais- 
ing my  gun  above  my  head,  I  struck  him  so  forcibly 
that  he  dropped  his  head,  stunned  and  disabled. 
Again  he  collected  his  forces  and  tried  to  advance, 
but  was  stopped  by  a  second  blow.  From  the 
yielding  nature  of  the  bog,  my  strokes  could  not 
have  their  full  effect,  and  I  was  becoming  more  and 
more  exhausted,  as  much  from  the  intensity  of  my 
feelings  as  the  physical  exertion.  I  earnestly  im- 
plored Singularity  to  come  to  my  rescue ;  but  he 
refused  positively  to  venture  near  the  snake  again, 
as  he  said  he  felt  himself  dying.  The  power  of  de- 
fending myself,  and  even  hope,  was  lost,  when  one 
of  my  companions  came  up  running,  and  put  an  end 
to  my  enemy  with  a  load  of  buckshot.  I  was 
speedily  extricated  from  my  disagreeable  thralcjpm, 
and  set  on  dry  ground. 

Before  attending  to  me.  Tommy  had  been  laid 
under  a  shade-tree,  and  appeared  to  be  in  the  last 


agony.  We  deliberated  whether  it  would  be  better 
to  construct  an  extemporaneous  palanquin,  and 
bear  him  into  town,  or  keep  him  quiet  and  send  for 
a  physician,  when  one  of  the  young  men,  who  had 
been  examining  the  snake,  cried  out,  *^  Hallo,  Tom 
Singularity,  get  up  and  take  a  dram.  Why,  nuui, 
you  are  more  scared  than  hurt  The  snake  has  not 
a  tooth  in  his  head.^  And  so  the  fact  turned  out 
The  animal,  from  age,  had  lost  its  fangs,  and  of 
course  was  perfectly  harmless.  As  soon  as  certified 
of  the  truth,  Tommy  sprang  on  his  feet,  and  after  a 
swallow  from  the  gin-flask  of  one  of  our  friends, 
was  himself  again.  Our  joy  was  not  of  long  dura- 
tion ;  for  the  merciless  rascals  now  commenced  a 
round  of  jokes  on  my  muddied  clothes  and  Tom- 
my's battle,  not  much  to  our  comfort.  The  matter 
was  quickly  told  in  town,  with  embellishments  ce^ 
tainly  laughable  enough  to  any  but  the  sufferers. 

We  intended  proceeding  to  Washington,  bnt 
stopping  in  Norfolk,  and  finding  employment  there 
in  the  office  of  the  Norfolk  Ledger,  we  agreed  to  re- 
main. Our  contract  was  for  a  year,  and  my  friend 
went  on  for  a  month  better  than  I  ever  knew  him. 
He  played  none,  drank  little,  and  bragged  less  of 
his  love  adventures.  There  was  only  one  mysterj 
I  could  not  well  solve,  nor  do  I  to  this  day  unde^ 
stand  much  about  it.  I  can  only  relate  from  partial 
information  and  shrewd  guesses.  Every  night  he 
left  me  betimes,  and  did  not  return  till  morning. 
As  most  young  men  are  averse  to  having  their  noc- 
turnal rendezvous  too  closely  watched,  I  put  no 
questions  to  him.  Some  journeymen  told  me  that 
they  saw  him  frequently  pass  through  a  particular 
gate  of  a  neighboring  grocer. 

One  night,  it  seems,  he  went  later  than  usual, 
and  found  the  gate  locked.  By  the  aid  of  a  loose 
plank  which  he  picked  up,  he,  as  one  might  say  in 
military  phrase,  escaladcd  the  fortress.  Tripping 
along  gaily  through  the  yard,  in  all  the  happinen 
of  hope  that  was  not  to  be  long  deferred,  he  heard, 
a  few  paces  behind,  an  explosion  of  loud  and  fierce 
barking.  With  a  glance  of  the  eye  he  saw,  by  the 
clear  moonshine,  not  far  from  him,  a  huge  bull- 
dog, well  known  for  his  uncommon  strength  and 
fierceness.  Where  could  he  fly  ?  How  escape  from 
a  yard  he  had  scaled?  The  furious  animal  prised 
on  with  gaining  velocity,  and  Tommy  shouted  aloud 
for  aid.  None  came.  With  desperate  energy  he 
strained  every  nerve  in  flight ;  but  every  moment 
proclaimed  the  rapid  approach  of  his  enemy.  Near 
the  warehouse  of  the  merchant  stood  a  number  of 
hogsheads.  Tommy  had  sufficient  presence  of 
mind  left  to  attempt  gaining  the  top  of  one  of  them, 
not  knowing  whether  they  were  empty  or  fhlL 
Half  jumping,  half  clambering,  he  pitched  headlong 
into  an  empty  cask,  scarcely  remembering  how  he 
got  there,  but  with  rather  a  distinct  remembrance 
of  a  snap  on  his  leg  fVom  the  dog,  whose  teeth  left 
five  or  six  distinct  scratches.  As  soon  as  his  com- 
posure was  a  little  restored  by  a  consciouaneas  of 
present  security,  he  began  to  be  less  satisfied  than 
was  Diogenes  with  his  lodgment.  He  was  in  a  mo- 
lasses cask,  just  stripped  of  its  sweets,  but  not  so 
fully  as  not  to  leave  enough  to  permeate  hia  attire 
in  unseemly  splashes  on  every  salient  point  of  his 
angular  body.  He  was  not  of  course  very  well 
pleased  with  the  thorough  disarrangement  of  his 
toilet,  but  he  was,  according  to  the  old  saying,  j^ad 
of  any  port  in  a  storm.  For  a  while  the  doff  con- 
tinued jumping  round  the  narrow  prison,  and  nowi- 
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ing  like  a  Tery  wolf;  at  last  he  became  quiet. 
Tommy,  after  remaining  still  for  a  considerable 
time,  rose  up  gently,  and  peeped  over  to  see  if  the 
coast  was  clear.  No  sooner  was  his  head  on  a  level 
with  the  top  of  the  cask,  than  the  dog  began  spring- 
ingand  barking  as  Tiolentiy  as  ever. 

Hour  after  hour  did  Tommy  occasionally  look 
out  of  his  uncomfortable  habitation,  and  every 
time  would  he  find  his  pertinacious  besieger  lying 
at  the  foot  of  the  cask,  and  would  learn,  by  a  low 
and  sullen  growl,  that  his  motions  were  carefully 
watched.  All  his  hope  eventually  was,  that  some 
of  the  negroes  would  pass  that  way.  Even  that 
hope  left  him,  as  he  heard  the  town-cluck  strike 
tw^ve,  then  one,  two,  three,  four.  It  was  sum- 
mer, but  cool  The  night  was  still  and  serene. 
The  moon  shone  bright  ss  day.  The  dew  fell  al- 
most as  thick  as  mist.  Tommy  was  in  a  thin  attire, 
suited  to  the  sultry  noon  of  the  burning  south,  and 
be  became  chilled  through.  The  night  was  at 
lenffth  passed,  and  day  began  to  dawn.  Again  and 
■gam  Singularity,  now  benumbed  with  cold  and 
damp,  looked  forth  cautiously  to  see  if  no  deliverer 
was  in  sight  or  hailing.  A  little  after  sunrise,  the 
gardener  came  out,  and  Singidarity,  calling  to  him, 
earnestly  begged  to  be  released.  The  man  asked 
him  loudly,  if  he  came  there  to  steal,  and  swore  he 
would  call  his  master.  Poor  Singularity,  in  agony, 
told  the  true  state  of  the  case,  begging  him,  in  mer- 
cy, not  to  cry  so  loud.  The  black,  no  doubt,  easily 
luderstood  the  matter,  but  pretended  not  to  believe 
one  word,  and  threatened  more  obstreperoufily  than 
before.  The  more  effectual  eloquence  of  money 
was  tried.  No  sooner  was  this  mentioned  than  the 
gardcner^s  ferocity  began  to  abate.  A  dollar  was 
offered,  then  two,  and  after  much  bargaining,  the 
terms  were  settled  at  five  dollars,  for  the  all-suf- 
ficient reason  that  Tom  neither  would  nor  could 
give  more.  But  he  might  as  well  have  spared  bis 
pockets ;  for  the  merchant  and  his  clerks,  just  as 
the  bargain  was  concluded,  and  the  money  paid, 
came  into  the  yard,  and  beheld  Tommy  extricated 
from  his  durance  vile. 

I  had  commenced  my  work  in  the  morning,  when 
he  entered  in  a  thin  red  and  white  gingham  suit, 
and  chip  hat,  daubed  with  molasses  from  head  to 
foci.  To  my  inquiries  he  would  make  no  reply, 
bnt  said  that  he  was  sleepy,  and  had  no  time  to 
talk.  I  accompanied  him  to  his  room,  but  he 
would  not  converse.  Taking  about  half  a  tumbler 
full  of  brandy,  he  went  to  bed.  In  the  course  of  a 
couple  of  hours,  the  story  was  public.  The  jour- 
neymen in  our  establishment  were  delighted,  and 
went  to  his  room  to  torment  him.  Finding  that  he 
could  not  be  waked,  they  very  cruelly  blackened 
his  face  with  tallow  and  soot. 

Towards  midday,  he  entered  the  printing-office, 
onconscious  of  what  had  happened,  and  was  re- 
ceived by  peals  of  laughter.  Indeed  it  was  a  sight 
for  comedy.  He  had  put  on  another  suit,  but  old 
and  dirty ;  his  knotted  and  combined  locks  were 
nncombed  and  well  filled  with  feathers,  and  his  eyes 
of  a  fiery  redness,  gleamed  in  his  sooty  visage  like 
balefires  athwart  a  midnight  sky.  I  do  not  know 
that  I  ever  saw  him  in  such  a  passion ;  but  he  knew 
not  on  whom  to  vent  it.  Notwithstanding  my  pro- 
testations, he  seemed  to  think  that  I  had  been  the 
nrincipal  hand  in  the  matter,  because  I  could  not 
help  joining  heartily  in  the  laugh.  When  he  sad- 
dled me  with  the  accusation,  the  journeymen,  out 
of  sport,  iMiired  him  that  he  had  guessed  right.    I 


entreated  them  to  tell  the  truth,  but  to  no  purpose. 
They  insisted  on  it,  and  finally  thoroughly  persuaded 
Tommy  that  I  was  the  only  aggressor. 

The  next  week,  Tom  had  made  a  wager  with  a 
friend ;  but  about  what  I  have  now  forgotten,  and  it 
had  been  agreed  that  the  winner  was  to  give  a  treat. 
Fortune  favored  Singularity.  He  told  me  he  was 
going  to  do  things  in  style,  and  begged  me  to  help 
him  make  the  preparations.  I  was  so  rejoiced  to 
see  him  once  more  in  a  good  humor,  that  I  never 
worked  with  greater  pleasure.  In  due  time  the 
company  arrived.  I  was  only  surprised  not  to  see 
Billy  Spindler,  the  barber,  as  he  wss  a  great  crony 
of  Tom's,  and  lived  exactly  across  the  street.  We 
had  a  neat  supper  in  the  parlor,  in  front  of  our  bed- 
room, and  a  variety  of  liquors.  Tom  was  renowned 
for  making  hot  punch,  which,  of  course,  was  not 
forgotten.  With  his  own  hands  he  placed  a  glass 
of  it  before  each  of  us.  I  was  about  to  take  a  par- 
ticular tumbler,  when  he  stopped  me.  "  No,"  said 
he,  "take  this;  you  love  it  verv  sweet,  and  I  have 
prepared  one  exprensly  for  you."  I  did  as  bidden, 
and  placed  my  portion  on  the  table  before  me.  A 
knock  was  heard  at  this  moment  at  the  door,  and 
Tommy  went  to  see  who  it  was.  The  minute  his 
back  was  turned,  I  exchanged  my  tumbler  for  his, 
as  I  saw  he  had  chosen  the  largest  for  hlmsell 
Singularity,  though  generally  pretty  acute,  was 
cheated  for  once.  On  returning,  he  swallowed  his 
punch,  without  having  discovered  the  exchange. 
Amid  our  merriment,  he  began  to  gape  and  yawn 
most  awfully  ;  and  in  spite  of  our  talking,  hallooing, 
and  shaking,  he  went  fast  asleep  on  his  chair,  and 
snored  aloud.  Finding  that  we  could  not  arouse 
him,  we  bore  him  into  his  room,  undressed,  and  put 
him  to  bed.  Lest  he  should  wake,  I  placed  a  lamp 
on  the  window-sill ;  for  every  chair  and  table  had 
been  taken  out  of  the  room  for  the  supper.  We 
drank  to  the  memory  of  the  *'  departed  Singularity" 
no  less  merrily  than  if  he  had  been  there.  To  make 
up  our  number,  the  barber  now  arrived,  but  so  tipsy 
he  took  no  notice  of  any  of  us,  and  soon  fell  asleep 
on  his  chair.  What  with  jokes  and  songs,  we  kept 
it  up  till  about  day-break.  About  that  time  we 
sang  the  glee  of  "  Scotland's  burning,"  in  voices 
to  which  abundant  potations  had  men  greater 
strength  than  melody.  We  were  rniging  it  the 
second  time,  and  had  got  on  till  all  the  voices  joined 
in  the  chorus,  "Fire,  fire,  fire,"  which  we  sent  forth 
with  stentorian  lungs  in  full  harmony.  While 
*'  Fire,  fire,  fire,"  was  still  sounding  on  our  lips, 
"Where,  for  mercy's  sake  I"  shouted  a  voice, 
while  a  spectre  of  appalling  appearance  burst  into 
the  room.  We  started  up  in  a  fright.  Wrapped  in 
a  sheet,  with  staring  eyes,  and  a  head  as  bald  as  an 
onion,  beseamed  with  several  bloody  gashes,  stood 
a  being  who,  in  voice  and  features,  resembled  Sin  • 
gularity.  The  next  moment  we  could  no  longer 
doubt  it  was  he.  But  what  had  happened  to  him  ? 
Who  had  trimmed  off  his  eyebrows  and  locks  in  this 
manner?  Tom,  who  had  had  his  nap  out,  but  from 
whose  head  the  fumes  of  the  punch  were  not  fully 
exhaled,  seemed  utterly  perplexed.  Our  drunken 
friend,  the  barber,  who  had  been  awaked  in  the 
tumult,  exclumed,  "Bless  me,  Mr.  Singularity! 
was  it  your  head  I  shaved  ?  I  was  a  glass  or  two 
ahead,  and  beg  your  pardon."  The  whole  matter 
was  soon  explained.  Tommy  had  only  deferred  his 
revenge  on  me,  to  make  it  more  sure.  He  had  paid 
the  barber  to  shave  my  head  on  the  night  of  the 
sapper,  promising  to  stand  between  him  and  harm. 
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Tom  was  to  put  laudanum  In  my  puncli ;  and  to 
bIjo  the  fignal  for  the  liarbcr,  ho  viu  to  plare  s 
uimp  on  the  vindov  wh^n  I  xhould  be  (ilowcd  in 
bed.  The  cxchanf^  of  tlic  tumlilcrs  of  punch  had 
nude  the  Tengeance  fall  on  Tominj'K  own  hcBd. 
For,  thi-  barber  micin^  Ibe  Mtrnul,  and  i;oinhi|{  in  b; 
a  back  way,  fuddled,  W  had  proct'edcd  to  barbtrite 
Tom  a.1  ju.4t  Malcd.  Thi^.  I  thhik,  wm  the  Kvenat 
cut  Singularity  GTcr  reeeivcd,  |i1iTi>ical1y  and  flRura- 
tiTeiy;  for  hut  bead,  though  not  deeply  (cashed,  «riu 
worked  all  over.  He  told  me  that  he  would  have 
bli  ratUfaction  HOon  or  lato  for  the  innult,  anil  that 
thoufch  I  had  eduapnd  onee,  I  should  get  it  with  iu- 
tereat.    My  tomradei'.seoinsthat  the '  '' 


It  was  not  in  Mi  nature  to  he  Inn;;  without  nome 
lore  adventure  on  hand,  nor  did  illi^iicceM  in  one 
allUr  ever  disi.'oura|;c  him,  aK  his  minil  waa  imtnu- 
diatcW  enfcaRi'd  in  anollicr.  He  had  mnde  avquoint- 
ance  witbaUuteh  (armerof  the  name  of  (ieionnann 
ficbmalbaiich,  a  man  of  a  very  xuHluieiit  property. 
The  farmer  had  beon  Utely  made  major  in  tlio 
militia,  and  Gndinj;  out  tlmt  Tonimr  hud  a  knowl- 
edge of  tautii's,  apjilii'd  to  him  fur  in^lnicliou. 

"Come  and  Ki>cnd  next  Sunilay  with  me,  Mr. 
SnguUrlty,"  aaid  he,  "and  I'll  treat  you  to  mieh 
watermelon:!  as  yon  tierer  saw  in  nil  your  travel*." 
Tom  conai^nted  wUlin^y,  eipei'IiD<;  reaiioaably 
enoufth  a  good  dinner  for  bis  vitrit.  When  he  ar- 
ri*e<t  he  not  only  found  good  eheer,  but  two  ^rood- 
looking  dauphlera,  Alll  of  life  and  hninor.  They 
treated  him  with  so  mneh  kindness,  that  he  flutter- 
ed himaelf  be  had  innite  a  doulili?  roni|ueet,  and 
therefore  tried  to  merit  a  seeond  invilation.  Ai'- 
cordingly  he  drilled  his  pupil  through  the  manual 
eserei)ie,mi  he  could  shoulder,  present,  ground,  etc., 
with  great  sa^tfkction  (o  himself  In  apite  of  ex- 
planation, the  old  gentleninn's  heail  w:ih  in  an  utter 
whirl  with  wheeling,  deplnyiriK,  and  ei.'li[>llons ;  for 
Tommy  had  mystified  as  miii'h  as  [lossible. 

"All!  Mr.  Singularity,"  piglied  be  iu  despair, 


"Hy  n 
military  turn,  and  if  I  had  k  little  n 
draw  out  aoine  disgrams  on  paper,  I  could  makr  H 
all  as  clear  as  dayligbl." 

"Hy  dear  friend,  how  kind  fon  are.  It'i  btti 
short  ride.  Could  .vou  not  spend  a  night  orcanBD- 
ally  Ht  my  house,  and  tnnriur  me  about  it*" 

Though  his  ln-iirt  bounded  fur  joy,  (^ngoluity 
only  eonsented  aher  much  pcranaKion,  and  itaiti^ 
many  dlHicuhies.  N'o  week  now  paived  witkM 
two  or  three  visits,  ae  he  could  go  in  the  rvndDi 
d  liim  of  my  inno-  and  ri'turn  early  in  the  morning,  without  loanf 
lime  fi'om  his  work.  But  the  grent  difficulty  idtt 
Tummy  wna  to  make  a  choice.  Both  girli  wm 
pretty  and  might  expect  equal  fortunes,  and  botk, 
he  was  Mire,  were  smiiien  with  him.  In  every  n- 
S|iect,  the  honsc  was  a  pleasant  one  to  vML  At  the 
girls  were  holies,  they  iiad  mueh  company,  and  ktft 
up  a  constant  round  of  good  i-huer  and  |iaiety. 

One  !^un■)ny  morning,  about  the  la»it  of  Jaly.ToB 
set  out  for  the  major's  with  a  parcel  of  drawing  ta 
illustrate  the  maiKi'iiTrcs  for  n'viewing  a  ballaliiw, 
I  done  nilh  great  clearness  and  beauty.  He  had  ^ 
I  agreed  to  siguire  on  horseback  lli?  young  ladies  (o  a 
eamp-meeting.  An  the  day  was  exi^ecdingly  wam 
I  and  diisiy,  hu  wan  afraid  ofdisennipoiqng  and  imi- 
I  pling  his  shirl-coliur  and  busoiu  on  the  way:  he 
I  therefore  [lut  (he  needful  artii'lcs  for  a  change  ia 
'  hia  Talioc.  AVhen  within  half  a  mile  of  the  house, 
:  he  rode  aside  iulo  a  thick  wood,  for  th«  porposeof 
:  ttdnnijiii/i,  HH  hu  had  often  done  on  the  aamo  suH. 
The  ground  was  muddy,  from  a  shower  thu  ud 
lately  fallen,  and  he  thought  it  would  be  the  bellFr 

K'an  to  make  the  at^iutmeiils  of  his  toilet  without 
aving  the  saddle.  His  horse,  though  young  ud 
spirited,  was  docile,  and  usually  stood  with  great 
composure  during  the  operation. 

Singularity  had  dvniided  hiinwlf— fltowed  away 
the  roiled  vestments  in  Ihe  valise — n  gnrment  of 
'  vnowy  line,  ])1tiiteil  in  front  most  symmetrically,  and 
I  ironed  till  it  te^niblvd  polished  ivory,  waa  nind 
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loA  OD  bii  trtna,  mi  h>d  ju«t  enTeloped  hU  heRd, 
'hen  k  colony  of  yelloir  Jackets,  or  smtli  wupn, 
'hose  domaina  had  beco  inr&ded  b;  his  horse's 
nab,  uiuuled  the  anitUBl  m  maiit.  AUnnpc)  »t 
IB  fierce  umult,  his  councr  bounded  off  Uke 
^tniDX,  kicking  uid  plunging  in  Tain  to  dieem- 
tmut  bimaelf.  Tomnij  could  manage  any  hotse 
ilhout  difficulty:  but  taken  by  surpriac,  with  bia 
tmi  effectually  muffled,  all  be  could  do  wu  to 
aM  the  mane  with  both  hondn.  Anay  went  the 
ced,  peppered  by  myriads  of  the  irritated  insects 
4«kT  he  went,  with  a  speed  tliat  would  have  dln- 
inecd  Oil^n,  young  Lochinvar,  or  Hurler's  Spectre 
rid«Toom.  From  the  steed  the  yellow  jacketa 
[tended  their  attacks  to  the  rider,  who  now,  with 
Iglit,  surprise,  and  bodily  agony,  clung  OD  iiutlnc- 
nlj  with  conTuLaiTe  energy,  ilmoct  uncon><dou8 
r»nj  thing.  The  road  was  crowded  with  people, 
mmgiog  to  the  camp-meetinc — ladies  and  gentle- 
en,  young  and  old,  black  and  white,  lag,  rag,  and 
ibUU,  in  chaisea,  carriaEes,  and  wojions.on  honte- 
lek,  muteback,  and  faolbick.  Every  tiling  cleared 
«  locd  for  the  flying  horseman,  and  stood  gazing 


with  wonder  at  the  unseemly  sight.  Accustomed 
to  stop  at  Schmalbauch's  house,  the  horse  dashed 
through  the  gate  that  was  standing  open,  and  halted 
suddenly  before  the  door.  The  moment  he  felt  a 
pause,  Tom  rid  his  head  of  the  incumbrance,  just 
in  time  to  see  the  young  ladies  escaping  &on)  a 
window.  The  major,  who  was  smoking  hia  jApe  in 
the  piazza,  inquired  of  Tom,  in  astonii>hment,  Ibe 
meaning  of  hiit  eilruordinary  and  iudecent  appear- 
ance at  midday,  before  a  gentleman's  house.  When 
Tommy  had  explained  iho  natuns  of  his  niiiTortnQe, 
which 'threw  the  old  man  into  a  convulsed  fit  of 
lau^ter,  he  took  my  friend  into  the  house,  whei« 
his  inconrenient  head-dress  was  restored  to  its 
But  what  between  pein  and  shame, 
gallantry  had  received  a  damper  for  the  daj. 
lie  sent  an  eicusc  to  the  prls,  and  wended  his  way 
back.  To  me  he  gave  some  indifferent  reason,! 
remember  not  what,  for  reluming,  but  never 
breallied  a  word  of  his  mixhap.  Next  day.  however, 
I  got  fifty  versions  of  it,  an  the  people  he  had  passed 
on  the  road,  learned  at  Gciermann  SuhmalUlucb's 
who  the  equestrian  was. 
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A  mm  fiiH-growu  Trout  had  for  some  time  kept 
■  K4ti00  in  a  clear  stream ;  when,  one  morning. 
Cat,  ezCTKvagaotly  fond,  as  cats  arc  wont  to  be, 
f  fiah,  caught  a  glimpwe  of  him,  as  he  glided  from 
weath  an  overhanging  pert  of  the  bank,  towards 
M  nuddh:  of  the  river ;  and  with  this  gUmpse,  she 
■eolved  to  spare  no  pains  to  capture  ]iim.  As  she 
it  on  the  bank  waiting  for  the  return  of  tlic  fiiih, 
id  UyiDg  a  plan  for  her  enterprise  a  Foi  came 
p,  and  Mating  ber,  said.  Your  an  Urs  F  ss 
pleasant  pUce  this  for  taking  m 

id  a  notable  place  for  fish,  eh      G        m  m    g 
[r.  Beynard,  replied  the  Cat; 
ly,  pleasant  enough.     As  for  fish  on 

a  jourself  whether  there  are  an  pa 

le  riyer.    I  do  not  deny  that  n  alls 

iw  miles  from  here,  some  vcr    fi      aahn 
ther  fish  also  are  to  be  found  m 

try  inappositely  for  the  Cat'a  h  T         m 

la  appearance ;  and  the  Foi  loo      g     g   G 
I  ber,  said,  lie  falls,  Hadam    pc  baps 
tint  is  on  his  way  thither.    It 
onid  like  the  walk ;  allow  me  as 

impanying  you?    I  thank  yo 
at,  but  I  am  not  disposed  to  w   k 
It.     Indeed  I  hardiv  know  w  m 

cQ;  I  think  I  wlU  loat  myself 
!tam  home.    Whatever  you  m  rm        re 

^ed  the  Fox,  I  hope  to  bo  perm 
our  society  and  converMtion  ;  poss 

are  the  great  gratification  of  preventmglhetedmni 
hich,  were  jon  left  alone,  your  indisposition  might 
roduce.  Id  speaking  thus,  (he  craflv  Fox  had  no 
Dubt  that  the  only  indisposition  vliich  the  Cat 
aa  anfliering,  was  an  unwillingneas  to  allow  him  a 
WTC  of  her  booty;  and  he  was  determined  that, 
*6au  muMg«m«nt  could  go,  she  should  catch  no 
■h  that  daj  wlthonl  his  being  a  party  to  the  tmni- 


le  the  Trout  still  continned  in  ^ght,  ho 
commend  his  shape  and  color;  and  tlie 
lat,  seeing  no  way  of  gelling  rid  of  him,  finally 
agreed  tliat  Ihey  sliould  jointly  try  their  skill  and 
divide  the  BpoiL  Upon  this  compact,  they  both 
went  actively  to  work. 


They  agreed  first  to  try  the  following  device.  A 
small  knob  of  earth,  covered  with  rushes,  stood  in 
the  water  clone  to  the  bank.  Both  the  fishura  were 
to  croiicli  behind  these  rushes;  the  Foi  waa  to 
move  the  water  very  gentiv  with  the  end  of  hia 
long  brusli,  and  withdraw  it  so  foon  as  the  Trout'a 
attention  aliould  have  licca  di-awn  lo  that  point; 
and  the  Cat  was  to  hold  her  right  paw  underneath. 
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and  be  readj,  so  floon  as  the  fish  should  come  over 
it,  to  throw  him  out  on  the  bank.  No  sooner  was 
the  execution  of  this  device  commenced,  than  it 
seemed  likelv  to  succeed.     The  Trout  soon  noticed 

« 

the  movement  on  tlie  water,  and  glided  quickly  to- 
wards the  point  where  it  was  made ;  but  wlien  he 
had  arrived  within  about  twice  his  own  length  of  it, 
he  stopped,  and  then  backed  towards  the  middle  of 
the  river.  Several  times  this  manoeuvre  was  re- 
peated, and  always  with  the  same  result,  until  the 
tricky  pair  were  convinced  that  they  must  try  some 
other  scheme. 

It  so  happiMicd  that  whilst  they  were  considering 
what  they  should  do  next,  the  Fox  espied  a  small 
piece  of  meat,  when  it  was  agreed,  that  he  should 
tear  this  into  little  bits,  and  throw  them  into  the 
stream  above  where  they  then  were ;  that  the  Cat 
should  wait,  crouched  behind  a  tufl  of  grosi^,  to 
dash  into  the  river,  and  seize  the  Trout,  if  he  should 
come  to  take  any  piece  of  meat  floating  near  the 
bank ;  and  that  the  Fox  should,  on  the  first  move- 
ment of  the  Cat,  return  and  give  his  help.  This 
scheme  Wiis  put  into  practice,  but  with  nu  better 
success  than  the  other.  The  Trout  came  and  took 
the  pieces  of  meat  which  had  floated  furthest  ofl* 
from  the  bank,  but  to  those  which  floated  near  he 
seemed  to  pay  no  attention.  As  he  rose  to  take 
the  last,  he  put  his  mouth  out  of  the  water,  and 
said.  To  other  travellers  with  these  petty  tricks : 
here  we  are  "  wide  awake  as  a  black  fish,"  and  are 
not  to  be  caught  with  bits  and  scraps,  like  so  many 
silly  gudgeons !  As  the  Trout  went  down,  the  Fox 
said,  in  an  under  tone,  Say  you  so,  my  fine  fellow, 
we  may,  i>erhaps,  make  a  gudgeon  of  yon  yet ! 
Then  turning  to  the  Cat,  he  proposed  to  her  a  new 
scheme,  in  the  following  terms. 

I  have  a  scheme  to  propose  which  cannot,  T  am 
persuaded,  fail  of  succeeding,  if  you  will  lend  your 
talents  and  skill  for  the  execution  of  it.  As  I 
crossed  the  bridge,  a  little  way  above,  I  saw  the 
dead  body  of  a  small  dog,  and  near  it  a  flat  piece  of 
wood  rather  longer  than  your  pt^rson.  Now,  let  us 
throw  the  dead  dog  into  the  river,  and  give  the 
Trout  time  to  examine  it ;  then  let  us  put  the  piece 
of  wood  into  the  water,  and  do  vou  set  vourself 
upon  it,  so  that  it  shall  be  lengthwise  under  you, 
and  your  mouth  may  lean  over  one  edge  and  your 
tail  hang  in  the  water  as  if  you  were  dead.  The 
Trout,  no  doubt,  will  come  up  to  you,  when  you  , 
may  seize  him,  and  paddle  to  the  bank  with  him, 
where  I  will  be  in  waiting  to  help  you  land  the  prey. 
The  scheme  pleased  the  Cat  so  nmch,  that  in  spite 
of  her  repugnance  to  the  wetting  which  it  promised 
her,  she  resolved  to  act  the  part  which  the  cunning 
Fox  had  assigned  to  her.  They  first  threw  the  dead 
dog  into  the  river,  and  going  down  the  stream, 
ihey  soon  had  the  satisfaction  to  sec  the  Trout  glide 


up  close  to  it  and  examine  it.  They  then  returned 
to  the  bridge,  and  put  the  piece  of  wood  into  the 
water,  and  the  Cat  having  placed  herself  on  it,  and 
taken  a  posture  as  if  she  were  dead,  was  soon  cu- 
ried  down  by  the  current  to  where  the  Trout  wu. 
Apparently  without  the  least  Buspiciou,  he  came  up 
close  to  the  (.'at^s  head,  and  she,  seizing  him  by  one 
of  his  gills,  held  him  in  spite  of  all  his  struggles. 
The  task  of  regaiiung  the  bank  still  had  to  lie  pe^ 
formed,  and  this  was  no  small  difijculty,  for  tb« 
Trout  struggled  so  hard,  and  the  business  of  nari- 
gation  was  so  new  to  the  Cat,  that  not  withoat 
great  labor  and  fatigue  did  she  reach  the  place 
where  the  Fox  was  waiting  for  her.  As  one  end  of 
the  board  struck  the  bank,  the  Fox  put  his  right 
fore-paw  upon  it,  then  seizing  the  fish  near  the  tail, 
as  the  Cat  let  it  go,  he  gave  the  hoard  a  violent 
push  which  sent  it  towards  the  middle  of  the  stream, 
and  instantly  ran  off,  with  the  Trout  in  his  mouth, 
towards  the  bridge. 

It  had  so  happened  that  after  the  Fox  had  quitted 
the  bridge  the  last  time,  an  Otter  had  come  there 
to  watch  for  fish,  and  he,  seeing  the  Trout  in  the 
Fox*s  mouth,  rushed  towards  him,  and  compelled 
hiui  to  drop  the  fish,  and  put  himself  on  the  defen- 
sive. It  had  also  happened,  that  this  Otter  had 
been  seen  in  an  earlier  part  of  the  day,  and  that 
notice  of  him  had  been  given  to  the  farmer  to  whom 
the  Cat  belonged,  and  who  had  more  ^haii  once  de- 
clared that  if  ever  he  found  her  fishing  again,  she 
should  be  thrown  into  the  river  with  a  stone  tied  to 
her  neck.  The  moment  the  fanner  heard  of  the 
Otter,  he  took  his  gun,  and  followed  by  a  hibora 
and  two  strong  dogs,  went  toward  the  river,  where 
he  arrived  just  as  the  Cat,  exhausted  by  the  fatigoe 
of  her  second  voyage,  was  crawUng  up  the  bank. 
Immediately  he  ordered  the  laborer  to  put  the  sen- 
tence of  drowning  in  execution ;  then,  followed  by 
his  dogs,  he  arrived  near  the  bridge  just  as  the  Fox 
and  the  Otter  were  about  to  join  battle.  Instantly 
the  dogs  set  on  the  Fox  and  tore  him  to  pieces; 
and  th(>  farmer  shooting  the  Otter  dead  on  the  spot, 
posseswd  himself  of  tlie  Trout,  which  had  thus 
served  to  detain  first  one,  then  the  other  of  his  de- 
stroyers, till  a  severe  punishment  had  overtaken 
each  of  them. 

MORAL. 

The  inexperienced  are  never  so  much  in  danger 
of  being  deceived  and  hurt,  as  when  they  think 
themselves  a  match  for  the  crafty,  and  suppose 
that  they  have  penetrated  their  designs  and  seen 
through  all  their  stratagems.  As  to  the  crafty, 
they  are  ever  in  danger,  either  of  being  oTer- 
reached  one  by  another,  or  of  falling  in  a  hurry 
into  some  snare  of  their  own,  where,  as  commonly 
happens,  should  they  be  caught,  they  are  treated 
with  a  full  measure  of  severity. 


-•♦•- 


GIVE  THE  DEVIL  HIS  DUE. 


This  common  phrase  was  turned  very  wittily  by  a 
member  of  the  bar  m  North  Carolina  some  years 
ago,  on  three  of  his  legal  brethren.  During  the 
trial  of  a  case,  Hillman,  Dews,  and  Swain  (the  two 
first  named  distinguished  lawyers,  the  last  also  a 
distinguished  lawyer  and  President  of  the  University 
of  that  State),  handed  James  Dodge,  the  Clerk  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  the  following  epitaph : 

Hore  lies  James  Dodgo,  who  dodged  all  good. 
And  never  dodged  an  ovU :  I 


And  after  do<lfdn{r  all  ho  eouM, 
IIo  could  nut  dod|^  the  Devil! 

Mr.  Dodge  sent  back  to  the  gentlemen  the  an- 
nexed impromptu  reply,  which  we  conader  equal  to 
any  thing  ever  expressed  in  the  best  days  of  QneeDS 
Ann  or  Bess : 

Hero  Ites  a  Hillman  and  a  Swain, 

Their  lot  let  no  man  cbooea: 
Thcj  livml  In  »ln,  and  died  in  pal^ 

And  the  Devil  got  hia  dnaaf  (Dtira.) 


J»ETE  FEATHEBTON. 
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PETE   FEATHERTON. 

BT  JAMIS  HALL.      1884. 


Etsrt  country  has  its  Buperstitions,  and  will 
continue  to  have  them,  so  long  as  men  are  blessed 
with  lively  imaginations,  and  while  any  portion  of 
mankind  remain  ignorant  of  the  causes  of  natural 
l^enomcna.  That  which  cannot  be  reconciled  with 
experience  will  always  be  attributed  to  superna- 
tnral  influence;  and  those  who  know  little,  will 
imagine  much  more  to  exist  than  has  ever  been 
witnessed  by  their  own  senses.  I  am  not  displeased 
with  this  state  of  things,  for  the  journey  of  life 
would  be  dull  indeed,  if  those  who  travel  it  were 
confined  for  ever  to  the  beaten  highway,  worn 
smooth  by  the  sober  feet  of  experience.  To  turn- 
pikes,  for  our  beasts  of  burden,  I  have  no  objection ; 
but  I  cunnot  consent  to  the  erection  of  railways  for 
the  mind,  even  though  the  architect  be  **  wisdom, 
whose  ways  are  pleasant,  and  whose  paths  arc 
peace."  It  is  sometimes  agreeable  to  stray  of  into 
the  wilderness  which  fancy  creates,  to  recline  in 
fairy  bowers,  and  to  listen  to  the  murmurs  of  ima- 
ginary fountains.  When  the  beaten  road  becomes 
tiresome,  there  are  many  sunny  spots  where  the  pil- 
g^rim  may  loiter  with  advantage — many  shady  pathp, 
whose  labjrrinths  may  be  traced  with  delight.  The 
mountain  and  the  vale,  on  whose  scenery  wc  gaze 
enchanted,  derive  new  charms,  when  their  deep 
caverns  and  gloomy  recesses  are  peopled  with  ima- 
ginary beuigs. 

Bat  above  all,  the  enlivening  influence  of  fancy  is 
feh  when  it  Illumines  our  firesides,  giving  to  the 
wings  of  time,  when  they  grow  heavy,  a  brighter 
plumage,  and  a  more  sprightly  motion.  There  are 
seasons  when  the  spark  of  life  within  us  seems  to 
bom  with  less  than  its  wonted  vigor;  the  blood 
crawls  heavily  through  the  veins;  the  contagious 
chillness  seizes  on  our  companions,  and  the  sluggish 
hours  roll  painfully  along.  Something  more  than  a 
common  impulse  is  then  required  to  awaken  the  in- 
dolent mind,  and  give  a  new  tone  to  the  flagging 
spirits;  If  necromancy  draws  her  magic  circle,  we 
cheerfully  enter  the  ring;  if  fully  shakes  her  cap 
and  bells,  wc  are  amused ;  a  witch  becomes  an  in- 
teresting personage,  and  we  are  even  agreeably  sur- 
prised by  the  companionable  qualities  of  a  ghost. 

If  we  have  no  ghosts,  wc  are  not  without  mira- 
cles. Wonders  have  happened  in  these  United 
States.  Mysteries  have  occurred  in  the  Valley  of 
the  Mississippi.  Supernatural  events  have  tran- 
spired on  the  borders  of  '•  the  beautiful  stream ; " 
and  in  order  to  rescue  my  country  from  undeserved 
reproach,  I  shall  proceed  to  narrate  an  authentic 
history  which  I  received  from  the  lips  of  the  party 
principally  concerned. 

A  clear  morning  had  succeeded  a  stormy  night 
in  December;  the  snow  laid  ankle-deep  upon  the 
groimd,  and  glittered  on  the  boughs,  while  the 
bracing  air  and  the  cheerful  sunbeams  invigorated 
the  animal  creation,  and  called  forth  the  tenants  of 
the  forest  from  their  warm  lairs  and  hidden  lurk- 
ing-places. 

The  inmates  of  a  small  cabin  on  the  margin  of 
the  Ohio  were  commencing  with  the  sun  the  busi- 
ness of  the  day.  A  stout  raw-boned  forester  plied 
his  keen  axe,  and,  lugging  log  after  log,  erected  a 
pile  on  the  ample  hearth,  sufficiently  large  to  have  i 
rendered  the  iut  honors  to  the  stateliest  ox.    A  ! 


female  was  paying  her  morning  visit  to  the  cow- 
yard,  where  a  numerous  herd  of  cattle  claimed  her 
attention.  The  plentiful  breakfast  followed ;  com- 
breud,  milk,  and  venison  crowned  the  oaken  board, 
while  a  tin  cofiee-pot  of  ample  dimensions  supplied 
the  beverage  which  is  seldom  wanting  at  the  morn- 
ing repast  of  the  substantial  American  farmer. 

The  breakfast  over,  Mr.  Fcathcrton  reached  down 
a  long  rifle  from  the  rafters  and  commenced  certain 
preparations,  fraught  with  danger  to  the  brute  in- 
habitants of  the  forest.  The  lock  was  carefully 
examined,  the  screws  tightened,  the  pan  wiped,  the 
flint  renewed,  and  the  springs  oiled ;  and  the  keen 
eye  of  the  backwoodsman  glittered  with  an  ominous 
lustre,  as  its  glance  rested  on  the  destructive  en- 
gine. His  blue-eyed  partner,  leaning  fondly  on  her 
husbandV  shoulder,  essayed  those  coaxing  and  cap- 
tivating blandishments,  which  every  young  wife  so 
well  understands,  to  detain  her  husband  from  the 
contemplated  sport.  Every  pretext  was  urged  with 
affectionate  pertinacity  which  female  ingenuity 
could  supply ; — ^the  wind  whistled  bleakly  over  the 
hills,  the  snow  lay  deep  in  the  valleys,  the  deer 
would  surely  not  venture  abroad  in  such  bitter  cold 
weather,  the  adventurous  hunter  might  get  his  toes 
frost-bitten,  and  her  own  hours  would  be  sadly 
lonesome  in  his  absence.  lie  smiled  in  silence  at 
the  arguments  of  his  bride,  for  such  she  was,  and 
continued  his  preparations  with  the  cool,  but  good- 
natured  determination  of  one  who  is  not  to  be 
turned  from  his  purpose. 

He  was  indeed  a  person  with  whom  such  argu- 
ments, except  the  last,  would  not  be  very  likely  to 
prevail.  Mr.  Peter  Featherton,  or  as  he  was  fami- 
liarly called  by  all  who  knew  him,  Pete  Featherton, 
was  a  bold,  rattling  Eentuckian  of  twenty -five,  who 
possessed  the  characteristic  peculiarities  of  his 
countrymen — ^good  and  evil — in  a  striking  degree. 
Ilis  red  hair  and  sanguine  complexion  announced 
an  ardent  temperament;  his  tall  form  and  bony 
limbs  indicated  an  active  frame  inured  to  hardships ; 
his  piercing  eye  and  high  check  bones  evinced 
the  keeimess  and  resolution  of  his  mind.  He  was 
adventurous,  frank,  and  social — ^boastful,  credidous, 
illiterate,  and  at  times  wonderfully  addicted  to  the 
marvellous.  His  imagination  was  a  warm  and 
fruitful  soil,  in  which  '*  tall  oaks  from  little  acorns 
grew,"  and  his  vocabulary  was  overstocked  with 
superlatives.  He  loved  his  wife — no  mistake  about 
that — but  next  to  her  his  affections  entwined  them- 
selves about  his  gun,  and  expanded  over  his  horse; 
he  was  true  to  his  friends,  never  missed  an  election 
day,  turned  his  back  upon  a  frolic,  nor  affected  to 
dislike  a  social  glass. 

When  entirely  "at  himself — ^to  use  his  own 
language — that  is  to  say,  when  duly  sober,  Pete 
was  friendly  and  rational,  courteous,  and  consider- 
ate, and  a  better  tempered  fellow  never  shouldered 
a  rifle.  But  he  was  a  social  man,  who  was  liable 
to  be  "overtaken,"  and  let  him  get  a  glass  too 
much,  and  there  was  no  end  to  his  extravagance. 
Then  it  was  that  his  genius  bloomed  and  brought 
forth  strange  boasts  and  strong  oathS)  his  loyalty 
to  old  Kentuck  waxed  warm,  and  his  faith  in  his 
horse,  his  gun,  and  his  own  manhood  grew  into 
idolatry.    Always  bold  and  self-satisfiedi,  and  ha- 
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bituallj  energeUc  in  the  eiprGssioa  of  hia  preililoc- 
tioaa,  be  now  bccmme  invested  with  the  ■greeable 
properties  of  Ibe  snippitig-Iurtle,  the  (Jligator.  and 
the  Bteamboat,  tad  gifted  with  the  moat  aflkble 
tad  affectionate  spirit  of  autobiograpbj.  It  was 
now  th»t  be  would  dwell  upon  hia  own  bodily 
powers  and  prowess,  with  the  enthusiam  of  a  de- 
votee;  and  as  the  cliraaK  of  this  rhetorical  i^pla;, 
would  slap  bia  handa  toj;etbcr,  apriug  perpendicu- 
larly itito  the  air.  and  after  uttering  a  yell  worthy 
of  the  Btoutcat  Winnebago,  swear  that  be  was  "  the 
beat  man  in  the  counlrj,"  and  "  could  whip  hia 
weight  in  wild  cuts,"  "no  (wo  ways  about  it  — he 
vas  "  not  afraid  of  no  man,  no  way  you  could  fix 
it;"  and  Hnally,  after  many  other  eilravagancies, 
he  would  urge,  with  no  gentle  asacvcration,  liifl 
ability  to  "ride  through  a  crab-apple  orchard  on  a 
(treak  of  lightning." 

In  addition  to  all  this,  which  one  would  think 
was  enough  for  any  reasonable  man,  Pete  would 
■ometimcs  brag  that  he  had  the  best  gun,  the  prel- 
tieet  wife,  the  beat-looking  aiator,  and  the  fastest 
nag  in  all  Kentuck :  and  thai  no  man  dare  say  to 
the  conCrarj.  It  is  but  justice  to  remark,  that 
there  was  more  truth  in  this  last  boast  than  is 
naually  found  on  such  occasions,  and  that  Pete  had 
good  reason  to  be  proud  of  bis  borac,  his  gmi,  and 
his  lady-lore. 

These,  howeTer,  were  the  happy  moments  which 
are  few  and  far  between;  they  were  the  brilliant 
insfurationa  playing  like  the  lightning  in  an  over- 
heated atmosphere, — gleaming  over  the  turbid 
stream  of  existence,  as  (he  meteor  flashes  through 
the  gloom  of  the  night.  When  the  fit  was  off', 
Pete  was  a  quiet,  good.natured,  Ibitless  soul,  as  one 
would  see  on  a  Bummer's  day— strolling  about  with 
a  grave  aspect,  a  drawling  and  a  deliberate  gait,  a 
stoop  of  the  sho'.ilders,  and  a  kind  of  general  re- 
laxation of  the  whole  outward  and  invard  man — in 
a  state  of  entire  fVcedom  from  restraint,  reflection, 
and  want,  and  without  any  impnbe  strong  enough 
to  call  forth  his  latent  manhood — a.>i  the  panther, 
with  whom  he  often  compared  himself^  when  hia 
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appetite  for  food  is  aaled,  aleepa  calmly  in  liin  lair, 
or  wanders  harmlessly  Ibrougb  his  native  thitket-t 

Our  hero  was  a  farmer,  or  as  the  very  appro- 
priate phrase  is,  "  made  a  crap  "  on  bis  own  Und— 
for  besides  making  a  crop  be  performed  but  few  of 
ibe  labors  of  the  husbandman.  While  planting  lis 
com,  tending  it,  and  gathering  in  the  harvest,  he 
worked  with  a  good  will;  but  these,  thanks  to  ■ 
proliKc  soil  and  a  free  country,  were  all  his  tuU, 
and  they  occupied  not  lialf  uf  the  year,  the  n- 
mainder  of  which  was  spent  in  the  more  manly  aod 
getitlemanly  employments  of  hunting,  tttendioj 
elections,  and  ofliciating  at  horse-races.  He  wu  > 
rare  hand  at  a  "  shucking,"  a  house  raiaing,  or  akig 
rolling;  merry  and  strong,  he  worked  like  a  yoimg 
giant,  and  it  was  worth  while  to  bear  the  gladsouF 
tones  of  Ills  clear  voice,  and  the  inspiring  soimdoT 
bis  loud  laugh;  while  the  way  he  handled  the  an, 
the  beauty  and  keenness  of  the  implement,  tlie 
weight  and  precision  of  the  blows,  and  the  grace- 
fulness of  the  action — were  such  as  are  not  sees  ei- 
cept  in  the  wilderness,  where  chopping  is  an  ac- 
complishment as  well  as  the  moat  useful  of  labon. 

It  will  readily  be  perceived  that  our  hunter  wu 
not  one  who  could  be  turned  from  hia  purpoee  by 
the  prospect  of  danger  or  fatigue ;  and  a  few  mi- 
nutes sufHced  to  complete  his  preparations.  Bii 
feet  were  cased  in  moccasins,  and  his  legs  in  wrap- 
pers of  dressed  deerskin;  and  he  was  soon  mecoo- 
tred  with  a  powder-horn,  quaintly  carved  all  oTa 
with  curious  devices, — an  ample  pouch  with  &D>m, 
patches,  balls,  and  other  "  fiiens  " — and  a  hunter'* 
knife, — and  throwing  "Brown  Bess,"  for  so  be 
dcalle  his  rifle,  over  bis  shoulder,  be  aallicd  forth. 

But  in  passing  a  store  hard  by,  which  supplied 
the  country  with  gunpowder,  whiakej,  and  other 
necessaries,  as  well  aa  with  the  luiuriea  of  tea, 
sugar.  cofTee,  calico,  calomel,  and  chandlery,  be 
was  hailed  by  one  of  the  □cighbors,  who  invited 
him  to  "light  off  and  take  something."  Pete  saiit 
be  had  "no  occasion,^'  but  '^rather  than  be  nice," 
be  dismounted  and  Joined  a  festive  circle,  among 
whom  the  cup  was  circulatiiig  finely.      Here  be 
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was  soon  chaHenged  to  swap  rifles,  and  being  one 
of  those  who  could  not  **  stand  a  banter,"  he  ban- 
tered back  again  without  the  least  intention  of 
parting  with  his  favorite  weapon.  Making  offers 
like  a  skilful  diplomatist,  which  he  knew  would  not 
be  accepted,  and  feigning  ^at  eagerness  to  accede 
to  any  reasonable  proposition,  while  inwardly  re> 
solTed  to  reject  all,  ne  magnified  the  perfections  of 
Brown  Bess. 

"  She  can  do  any  thing  but  talk,""  said  he.  "  If 
she  had  legs,  she  could  hunt  by  herself.  It  is  a 
{deasure  to  tote  her^-I  naterally  believe  there  is  not 
a  rifle  south  of  Green  river  that  can  throw  a  ball  so 
hr^  or  so  true.  I  can  put  a  bullet  in  that  tree, 
down  the  road,  a  mile  off." 

"You  can't  do  it,  Pete— HI  bet  a  treat  for  the 
whole  company.** 

"No,"— said  the  hunter.  "I  could  do  it— but  I 
don't  want  to  strain  my  gun.** 

These  discussions  consumed  much  time  and  much 
whiskey — ^for  the  rule  on  such  occasions  is,  that  he 
who  rejects  an  offer  to  trade  must  treat  the  com- 
pany, and  thus  every  point  in  the  negotiation  costs 
a  pint  of  spirits. 

At  length,  bidding  adieu  to  his  companions,  Pete 
stmck  into  the  forest — ^it  was  getting,  late,  and  he 
"must  look  about  ptetty  peart,**  he  said,  to  get  a 
reniflon  before  night.  Lightly  crushing  the  snow 
beneath  his  active  feet,  he  beat  up  the  coverts  and 
traTersed  all  the  accustomed  haunts  of  the  deer. 
He  mounted  every  hill  and  descended  into  every 
TtiBey — not  a  thicket  escaped  the  penetrating 
glance  of  his  practised  eye.  Fruitless  labor  t  not 
a  deer  was  to  be  seen.  Pete  marvelled  at  this  un- 
nsoal  circumstance,  as  the  deer  were  very  abundant 
in  this  neighborhood,  and  no  one  knew  better 
where  to  look  for  them  than  himself. 

But  what  surprised  him  still  more,  was,  that  the 
woods  were  less  familiar  to  him  than  formerly. 
Be  knew  them  "  like  a  book.**  He  thought  he  was 
icquainted  with  every  tree  within  ten  imles  of  his 
eabln;  but  now,  although  he  certainly  had  not 
wandered  so  far,  some  of  the  objects  around  him 
leemed  strange,  while  others  again  were  faintly 
recognized ;  and  there  was  altogether,  a  singular 
confusion  in  the  character  of  the  scenery,  which  was 
partly  familiar  and  partly  new ;  or  rather,  in  which 
many  of  the  component  parts  were  separately  well 
known,  but  were  so  mixed  up  and  changed  in  rela- 
tion to  each  other,  as  to  baffle  even  the  knowledge 
>f  an  expert  woodsman. 

The  more  he  looked,  the  more  he  was  bewil- 
lered.  Had  such  a  thing  been  possible,  he  would 
lave  thoueht  himself  a  lost  man.  Ho  came  to  a 
tream  which  had  heretofore  rolled  to  the  west,  but 
low  its  course  pointed  to  the  east ;  and  the  shadows 
»f  the  tall  trees,  which,  according  to  Pete*s  expe- 
ience  and  philosophy,  ought  at  noon  to  fall  toward 
he  north,  all  pointed  to  the  south.  He  looked  at 
lis  right  and  left  hands,  somewhat  puzzled  to  know 
rhich  was  which;  then  scratched  his  head — but 
cratching  the  head,  though  a  good  thing  in  its  way, 
rill  not  always  get  a  man  out  of  a  scrape.  He 
ast  his  eye  upon  his  own  shadow,  which  had  never 
leceived  him — ^when  lo  1  a  still  more  extraordinary 
^enoraenon  presented  itself.  It  was  travelling 
ound  him  like  the  shade  on  a  dial— only  a  great 
leal  faster,  as  it  veered  round  to  all  the  points  of 
he  compass  in  the  course  of  a  single  minute.  Mr. 
?eter  Featherton  was  "in  a  bad  fix.** 
It  was  very  evident,  too,  from  the  dryness  of  the 


snow  and  the  brittleness  of  the  twigs  which  snapped 
off  as  he  brushed  his  way  through  the  thickets,  that 
the  weather  was  intensely  cold ;  yet  the  perspira- 
tion was  rolling  in  large  drops  from  his  brow.  He 
stopped  at  a  clear  spring,  and  thrusting  his  hands 
into  the  cold  water,  attempted  to  carry  a  portion  to 
his  lips ;  but  the  element  recoiled  and  hissed,  as  if 
his  hands  and  lips  had  been  composed  of  red  hot 
iron.  Pete  felt  quite  puzzled  when  he  reflected  on 
all  these  contradictions  in  the  aspect  of  nature ; 
and  began  to  consider  what  act  of  wickedness  he 
had  been  guilty  of  which  could  have  rendered  him 
so  hateful,  that  the  deer  fled  at  his  approach,  the 
streams  turned  back,  and  the  shadows  fell  the 
wrong  way,  or  danced  round  their  centre. 

He  began  to  grow  alarmed,  and  would  have  liked 
to  turn  back,  but  was  ashamed  to  betray  such 
weakness,  even  to  himself;  and  being  naturally 
bold,  he  resolutely  kept  on  his  way.  At  last,  to  his 
great  joy,  he  espied  the  tracks  of  deer  imprinted  on 
the  snow;  they  were  fresh  signs — and,  dashing 
upon  the  trail  with  the  alacrity  of  a  well-trained 
hound,  he  pursued  in  hopes  of  soon  overtaking  the 
game.  Presently  he  discovered  the  tracks  of  a 
man  who  had  struck  the  same  trail  in  advance  of 
him,  and  supposing  it  to  be  one  of  his  neighbors, 
he  quickened  his  pace,  as  well  to  gain  a  companion, 
which  in  the  present  state  of  his  feelings  he  so 
much  needed,  as  to  share  the  spoil  with  his  fellow- 
hunter.  Indeed,  in  his  present  situation  and  con- 
dition of  mind,  Pete  thought  he  would  be  willing 
to  give  half  of  what  ho  was  worth  for  the  sight  of  a 
human  face. 

"  I  don^t  like  the  signs,  no  how,**  said  he,  casting 
a  rapid  glance  around  him ;  and  then  throwing  his 
eyes  downward  at  his  own  shadow,  which  had  ceased 
its  rotatory  motion,  and  was  now  swinging  backward 
and  forward  hke  a  pendulum — **I  don't  like  the 
signs,  no  way  they  can  be  fixed.** 

"You  are  not  scared,  are  you,  Pete?**  he  con- 
tinued, smiling  at  the  oddity  of  such  a  question. 

"Oh  no,  bless  your  heart,  Mr.  Featherton,  Vm 
not  scared— Pm  not  of  that  breed  of  dogs — there*s 
no  back  out  in  me — but  then  I  must  say — ^to  speak 
sentimentally — ^that  I  feel  sort  o'jubus — I  do  so. 
But  1*11  soon  see  whether  other  people's  shadows 
act  the  fool  like  mine.** 

Upon  fiirther  observation,  there  appeared  to  be 
something  peculiar  in  the  human  tracks  before 
him,  which  were  evidently  made  by  a  pair  of  feet 
which  were  not  fellows — or  were  odd  fellotM — for 
one  of  them  was  larger  than  the  other.  As  there 
was  no  person  in  tho  settlement  who  was  thus  de- 
formed, Pete  began  to  doubt  whether  it  might  not 
be  the  devil,  who  in  borrowing  shoes  to  conceal  his 
cloven  hoofe,  might  have  got  those  that  did  not 
match.  He  stopped  and  scratched  his  head,  as 
many  a  learned  philosopher  has  done,  when  placed 
between  the  horns  of  a  dilemma  less  perplexing 
than  that  which  now  vexed  the  spirit  of  our  hunter. 
It  was  said  long  ago,  that  there  is  a  tide  in  the 
affairs  of  men ;  and  although  our  good  friend  Pete 
had  never  seen  this  sentiment  in  black  and  white, 
yet  it  is  one  of  those  truths  which  are  written  in 
the  heart  of  every  reasonable  being,  and  was  only 
copied  by  the  poet  from  the  great  book  of  nature, 
a  source  from  which  he  was  a  great  borrower.  It 
readily  occurred  to  Pete  on  this  occasion ;  and  as 
he  had  enjoyed  through  life  an  uninterrupted  tide 
of  success,  he  reflected  whether  the  stream  of  for- 
tune might  not  have  changed  its  course  like  the 
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brooks  he  hod  cnwrnd,  whose  waters,  for  game 
EuDiKter  reason,  seemed  to  be  crawling  up-hill. 

He  Btopped,  drc*  out  his  haadiierchief,  and 
wiped  the  perspiration  from  hia  Ijrow,  "This  thing 
of  being  scared,"  said  he,  "miikes  a  man  feci 
mlghtf  queer — the  waj  it  brings  the  sweat  out  is 
curious!"  And  again  it  occurred  to  him,  that  it 
was  incumbcDt  on  hira  to  see  the  end  of  the  adven- 
ture, as  olhernise  he  would  show  a  wont  of  that 
courage  whii^ii  he  had  been  taught  to  consider  as 
the  chief  of  the  cardinal  virtues. 

"  I  can't  back  out,"  said  he,  "  I  never  wai  raised 
to  it,  no  how ;  and  if  the  devil's  a  mind  (o  hunt  in 
(his  range,  he  shan't  have  all  the  gatne." 

Then,  falling  into  the  aenlimental  vein,  as  one 
naturallj  does  from  the  heroic  :  "  llcre'ii  thia  han- 
kercher  that  my  Follj  hemmed  for  me,  and  marked 
the  two  first  letters  of  mj  name  on  it— P.  for  Pete 
and  F.  for  Featherlon— would  she  do  the  like  of  tliat 
for  a  coward?  Could  I  ever  look  in  her  proltj 
face  again  if  I  was  mean  enough  to  bo  scared? 
Ho — I'll  go  ahead — let  what  will  come." 

He  soon  overtook  the  person  in  advance  of  him, 
who,  as  he  had  aitspected,  was  a  perfect  stranger. 
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pasurig  his  hand  arross  his  brow,  sa  he  spoke,  aod 
sweeping  off  the  heavy  drops  of  perspiration  tbu 
hung  there.  But  receiving  no  answer,  he  begin 
to  gel  nettled.  He  thought  himaelf  not  citillv 
treated.  His  native  assurance,  which  bad  bnii 
damped  by  the  mysterious  deportment  of  the  ptr 
son  who  sat  before  him,  revived.  "One  man'i  u 
good  as  another" — thought  he;  and  screwing  up 
his  courage  (O  the  sticking  point,  he  arose,  tp- 
proached  the  silent  man,  and  slapping  Mm  on  Hit 
back,  exclaimed — 

"  Well,  stranger !  don't  the  Sun  look  mighty  droll 
away  out  there  in  the  north  ?  " 

As  the  heavy  hand  fell  on  his  shoulder,  Ibr 
stranger  slowly  turned  his  face  towards  Pete,  who 
recoiled  several  paces, — then  riung  witliout  p«jin(; 
the  abashed  liunter  any  further  attention,  he  begu 
to  pursue  the  trail  of  the  deer.  Pete  prepared  to 
follow,  when  the  other,  taming  upon  Mm  with  t 
stern  glance,  inquired: 

"  Who  are  you  tracking  f  " 

"Kot  jou,'  replied  (he  hunter,  whose  alarm  bid 
sub^ded  when  the  enemy  began  (o  retreat;  and 
whose  pride,  piqued  by  the  abruptness  with  wbicii 


He  had  hailed  and  was  quietly  seated  on  a  \og, 
garing  at  the  sun,  when  our  hunter  approached 
and  saluted  him  with  the  uBUal  hearty,  "  How  are 
fou,  stranger?"  The  person  addressed  made  no 
reply,  but  continued  to  ga^e  at  the  sun,  as  if  lotally 
unconscious  that  any  other  individual  was  present. 
He  WB3  a  small,  thin  old  man,  with  a  grey  beard  of 
about  a  month's  growth,  and  a  long  sallow  melan- 
choly visage;  while  a  tamisbedauit  of  snuff-colored 
clothes,  cut  afler  the  quaint  fashion  of  some  reli- 
gious sect,  hung  loosely  about  his  shrivelled  person. 

Our  bold  backwoodsman,  somewhat  awed,  now 
coughed,  threw  the  but  end  of  his  gun  heavily  upon 
the  frozen  ground,  and,  slill  failing  to  elicit  any 
attention,  quietly  seated  himself  on  the  other  end 
of  (he  log  occupied  by  the  stranger.  Both  remun- 
ed  silent  for  some  minutes— Pete  with  open  month 
and  glaring  eyeballs,  observing  his  companion  with 
mute  astonishment,  and  the  latter  looklngatthe  sun. 

"It's  a  waAn  d«j,  this,"  said  Fete,  at  length. 


be  had  been  treated,  enabled  him  to  asntme  his 
usual  boldness  of  manner. 

"Why  do  yoa  follow  this  trail,  then?" 

"  I  trail  deer." 

"You  must  not  pursue  them  further,  they  arc 

The  sound  of  the  stranger's  voice  broke  the  speD 
which  had  hung  over  Peter's  natural  impadence, 
and  he  now  shouted — 

"  lour  deer!  that's  droll,  too!  who  erer  beard 
of  a  man  claiming  (he  deer  in  the  woods  I " 

"Provoke  me  not — I  tell  you  they  are  mine." 

"Well,  now— you're  a  comical  chapl  Why 
stranger, — the  doer  arc  wild  I  They're  Jlat  tiateral 
to  the  woods  here,  the  same  as  the  Umber.  Yon 
might  as  well  say  the  wolves  and  the  painters  are 
yours,  and  all  the  rest  of  Che  wild  varmenta." 

"The  tracks  you  behold  here  are  those  of  wild 
deer,  nndaubtedly — but  the;  are  mine.  I  ranted 
them  from  their  bed,  and  am  driving  them  b(nnc.'' 
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Home — ^where  ifl  your  home  ?  ^  inquired  Pete, 
at  the  same  time  casting  an  InquisitiTe  glance  at  the 
•tranger's  feet. 

To  this  home  question,  no  reply  was  given,  and 
Pete,  fancying  that  he  had  got  the  best  of  the  alter- 
cation, pushed  his  advantage, — adding  sneeringly — 

**Coiddn^t  you  take  a  pack  or  two  of  wolves 
along?  We  can  spare  you  a  small  gang.  It  is 
mighty  wolfy  about  here. 

**  If  you  follow  any  further,  it  is  at  your  peril," 
said  the  stranger. 

**  Ton  don't  reckon  Pm  to  be  skeered,  do  you  ? 
If  you  do,  you  are  barking  up  the  wrong  tree. 
There's  no  back  out  in  none  of  my  breed,  no  how. 
Ton  musn't  come  over  them  words  again,  str^ger." 

"  I  repeat '* 

'*  Tou  had  best  not  repeat — I  allow  no  man  to 
do  tUkt  to  me" — interrupted  the  irritated  woods- 
man.  "  You  must  not  imitate  the  like  of  that.  Pm 
Ylrginny  born,  and  Kentucky  raised,  and  drot  my 
■kin,  if  I  take  the  like  of  that  from  any  man — ^do, 

**  Desist,  rash  man,  from  altercation — ^I  despise 
your  threats ! " 

"  The  same  to  yon,  sir  I  ^ 

'*  I  tell  you  what,  stranger  I  ^  continued  Pete,  en- 
deavoring to  imitate  the  coolness  of  the  other,  **  as 
to  the  vally  of  a  deer  or  two — I  don't  vally  them 
to  the  tantamouut  of  this  here  cud  of  tobacco ; 
but  I'm  not  to  be  backed  out  of  my  tracks.  So 
keep  off,  stranger^— don't  come  fooling  about  me. 
I  might  hurt  you.  I  feel  mighty  wolfy  about  the 
head  and  shoulders.  Keep  off,  I  say,  or  you  might 
ran  agin  a  snag." 

With  this,  the  hunter  "  squared  himself,  and  sot 
his  triggers,"  fully  determined  either  to  hunt  the 
disputed  game,  or  be  vanquished  in  combat.  To 
his  surprise,  the  stranger,  without  appearing  to 
notice  his  preparations,  advanced,  and  blew  with 
his  breath  upon  his  rifle. 

**  Your  gim  is  charmed ! "  said  he.  "  From  this 
day  forward,  you  will  kill  no  deer." 

80  saying,  that  mysterious  old  man,  with  the 
most  provoking  coolness,  resumed  his  way ;  while 
Fete  remained  bewildered;  and  fancied  that  he 
smelt  brimstone. 

Pete  Featherton  remained  a  moment  or  two  lost 
in  confusion.  He  then  thought  he  would  pursue 
the  stranger,  and  puni$)h  him  as  well  for  his  threats 
as  for  the  insult  intended  to  his  gun ;  but  a  little 
reflection  induced  him  to  change  his  decision.  The 
confident  manner  in  which  that  singular  being  had 
spoken,  together  with  a  kind  of  vague  assurance  in 
his  own  mind  that  the  spell  had  reaUy  taken  effect, 
so  unmanned  and  stupefied  him,  that  he  quietly 
"  took  the  back  track  "  and  strode  homeward.  He 
had  not  gone  far,  when  he  saw  a  fine  buck  half- 
concealed  among  the  hazel  bushes  which  beset  his 
path ;  and  resolved  to  know  at  once  how  matters 
stood  between  Brown  Bess  and  the  pretended  con- 
jurer, he  took  a  deliberate  aim,  fired, — and  away 
bounded  the  buck  unharmed ! 

With  a  heavy  heart,  our  mortified  forester  re- 
entered his  own  dwelling,  and  replaced  his  degraded 
weapon  in  its  accustomed  berth  under  the  rafters. 

**  You  have  been  long  gone,"  said  his  wife,  "  but 
where  is  the  venison  you  promised  me  ?  " 

Pete  was  constrained  to  confess  that  he  had  shot 
nothing. 

"  That  is  strange  I "  said  the  lady,  "  I  never  knew 
you  fiul  before." 


Pete  framed  twenty  excuses.  He  had  felt  unwell 
— ^his  gun  was  out  of  fix — it  was  a  bad  day  for 
hunting — the  moon  was  not  in  the  right  place — and 
there  was  no  deer  stirring. 

Had  not  Pete  been  a  very  young  husband,  he 
would  have  kn6wn  that  the  vigilant  eye  of  a  wife 
is  not  to  be  deceived  by  feigned  apologies.  Female 
curiosity  never  sleeps ;  and  the  love  of  a  devoted 
wife  is  the  most  sincere  and  most  absorbing  of 
human  passions.  Pretty  Mrs.  Featherton  saw  at  a 
glance  that  something  had  happened  to  her  help- 
mate, more  than  he  was  willing  to  confess;  and 
being  quite  as  tenacious  as  himself  in  her  reluctance 
against  being  **  backed  out  of  her  tracks,"  she  de- 
termined to  bring  her  inferior  moiety  into  auricular 
confession,  and  advanced  firmly  to  her  object,  until 
Pete  was  compelled  to  own,  "That  he  believed 
Brown  Bess  was,  somehow — sort  o' — charmed.'* 

"Now,  Mr.  Featherton! "  remonstrated  his  spright- 
ly bride,  leaning  fondly  on  his  shoulder  and  parting 
the  long  red  locks  on  his  forehead — "  are  you  not 
ashamed  to  tell  me  such  a  tale  as  that  ?  Charmed 
indeed  t  Ah,  well,  I  know  how  it  is.  You  have 
been  down  at  the  store  shooting  for  half  pints  t " 

**  No,  indeed — ^"  replied  the  husband  emphatically, 
"I  wish  I  may  be  kissed  to  death  if  I've  pulled  a 
trigger  for  a  drop  of  liquor  this  day." 

Ah,  Peteiv-what  a  sad  evasion  was  that !  Surely 
the  adversary  when  he  blew  his  breath — sadly  sul- 
phurous of  smell — upon  thy  favorite  gun,  breathed 
into  thee  the  spirit  of  lying,  of  which  he  is  the 
father.  Mrs.  Featherton  saw  further  into  a  mill- 
stone than  he  was  aware  of — but  she  kept  her  own 
counsel. 

"  I  believe  you,  Peter, — you  did  not  shoot  for  it 
— but  do  now — ^that's  a  dear  good  soul ! — tell  me 
where  you  have  been,  and  what  has  happened  ? 
You  are  not  well — or  something  is  wrong — for  never 
did  Pete  Featherton  and  Brown  Bess  fail  to  get  a 
venison  any  day  in  the  year." 

Soothed  by  this  well-timed  compliment,  and  not 
unwflling  to  have  the  aid  of  counsel  in  this  trying 
emergency,  and  to  apply  to  his  excited  spirit  the 
balm  of  conjugal  sympathy,  Pete  narrated  minutely 
to  his  wife  all  the  particulars  of  his  meeting  with 
the  mysterious  stranger.  The  lady  was  all  atten- 
tion ;  but  was  as  much  wonder-struck  as  Pete  him- 
self She  had  heard  of  spells  being  cast  upon 
guns,  and  so  had  Peter— often — but  then  neither  of 
them  had  ever  known  such  a  case  in  their  own  ex- 
perience ;  and  although  she  had  recipes  for  pick- 
ling fruit,  and  preserving  life,  and  preventing  vari- 
ous maladies,  she  knew  of  no  remedy  which  would 
remove  the  spell  from  a  rifle.  As  she  could  give 
no  sage  advice,  she  prescribed  sage  tea,  bathing 
the  feet,  and  going  to  bed,  and  Pete  submitted  pas- 
sively to  all  this — ^not  perceiving,  however,  how  it 
could  possibly  affect  his  gun. 

When  Pete  awoke  the  next  morning,  the  events 
which  we  have  described  appeared  to  him  as  a 
dream ;  indeed,  he  had  been  dreaming  of  them  all 
night,  and  it  was  somewhat  difficult  to  unravel  the 
tangled  thread  of  recollection,  so  as  to  separate  the 
realities  of  the  day  from  the  illusions  of  the  pillow. 
But  resolving  to  know  the  truth,  he  seized  his  gun 
and  hastened  to  the  woods.  Alas!  every  experi- 
ment produced  the  same  vexatious  result.  The  gun 
was  charmed!  "No  two  ways  about  that!"  It 
was  too  true  to  make  a  joke  of;  and  the  hunter 
stalked  harmlessly  through  the  forest. 

Day  after  day  he  went  forth,  and  returned  with 
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DO  better  sacceu.  The  lerjr  deer  becuae  aenable 
of  bia  inoflensiTeneBB,  aad  would  ruse  their  heada 
ud  gsu  mildtj  at  him  aa  he  passed;  or  [faraw 
back  Iheir  intlera  and  bouad  careleealj  across  bis 
pa^.  Daj  after  day  and  week  after  week  passed 
without  bringing  any  chnDgc;  and  Fete  began  to 
feel  lerf  ridiculously.  A  harmless  man — a.  fellow 
with  a  gun  that  could  not  shoot  I  he  could  imagine 
DO  aitUBtlon  more  minerable  than  his  own.  To 
walk  through  the  woods,  to  see  the  game,  to  come 
within  gun-shot  of  it,  and  jet  to  be  unable  to  kill  a 
deer,  seemed  to  be  ibe  height  of  human  wretchcd- 
tKU.  Be  felt  as  if  he  was  "the  meanest  kind  of  a 
white  man."  There  was  a  littleness,  an  insignili- 
cance  attached  to  the  idea  of  Dot  being  able  to  kill 
a  deer,  which,  to  Pete's  mind,  was  downright  dis- 
grace. Uore  than  once  he  was  tempted  to  throw 
Uw  gun  into  the  river;  but  the  eicellenco  of  the 
weapon,  and  the  recollection  of  former  exploits 
restrained  him;  and  he  continued  to  stroll  through 
the  woods,  firing  now  and  then  at  a  fat  buck,  uoder 
the  hope  that  the  cbaria  would  expire  some  time  or 
other  b;  its  own  limitation;  but  ihe  fat  bucks  con- 
tinued to  treat  him  with  a  famliiarily  amounting  to 
contempt,  and  to  frisk  fearlessly  in  hia  path. 

At  length,  Pete  bethought  him  of  a  celebrated 
Indian  doctor,  who  lived  at  no  great  distance.  We 
do  not  care  to  naj  much  of  doctors,  as  they  arc  a 
touchy  race — and  shall  therefore  touch  upon  this 
one  briefly.  An  Indian  doctor  is  not  necessarily  a 
desceadaat  of  the  Aborigines.  The  title,  it  ie  true, 
originates  from  the  confidence  which  many  of  our 
countrymen  repose  in  the  medical  skill  of  the  In- 
dian tribes.  But  to  make  an  Indian  doctor,  a  red 
skin  is  by  no  means  indispensable.  To  ha'e  been 
taught  by  a  savage,  to  have  seen  one,  or,  at  all 
events,  to  have  heard  of  one,  is  all  that  is  necessary 
to  enable  any  individual  to  practise  this  lucrative 
and  popular  branch  of  the  healing  art.  Neither  is 
any  great  proficiency  in  literature  requisite ;  it  is 
important  only  to  be  expert  in  spclhng.  Your 
Indian  doctor  is  one  who  practises  without  a 
diploma — the  only  degree  he  ezhibita  ia  a  high 


degree  of  confidence.  Be  neither  n 
stomach  with  odious  drags,  aor  maia  the  &ir  pro- 
portions of  nature  with  a  sanguinary  lancet.  He 
believes  in  the  sympathy  which  is  auppoaed  to  eiitt 
between  the  body  and  the  mind,  which,  tike  the 
two  arms  of  a  syphon,  always  preserve  a  corre- 
sponding relation  to  each  other;  and  the  difference 
between  him  and  the  regular  phyncian — called  in 
the  vernacular  of  the  frontier  the  marcury  doctor — 
ia  that  they  operate  at  different  points  of  the  sanie 
figure — the  one  practisiiig  on  the  immaterial  spirit, 
while  the  other  grapples  with  the  bones  and  mus- 
cles. 1  cacnot  determine  which  ia  right ;  but  mM 
award  lo  the  Indian  doctor  at  least  this  advantan, 
that  his  art  is  the  most  widely  beneSdal ;  for  liSk 
your  doctor  of  medicine  reatorea  a  lost  appetite, 
his  rival  can,  in  addition,  recover  a  strajed  or  BtolcD 
horse.  If  the  former  can  bring  back  the  bded 
lustre  to  a  fair  maiden's  cheeks,  the  Utter  can  it- 
nioce  the  spell  from  a  chum  or  a  riSe.  The  dys- 
peptic and  the  dropsical  may  hie  to  the  disciples  of 
Kush  and  Wistar,  but  the  crossed-in-love  and  lack- 
adaisical find  a  charm  in  the  practitioner  who  pat- 
fessrs  to  follow  nature. 

To  a  sage  of  this  order  did  Pete  disclose  lus  mii- 
fortune,  and  apply  for  relief.  The  doctor  e: 
Che  gun  and  looked  wise  ;  and  having  m 
CHlibre  of  the  bore  with  a  Eolemnlly  which  was  as 
imposing  as  it  was  unquestionably  proper  on  so 
serious  an  occasion,  directed  the  applicant  to  COEH 
again. 

At  the  appointed  tune,  the  hunter  returned  and 
received  from  the  wise  man  two  balls,  one  of  pnk, 
the  other  of  a  silver  hue.  The  doctor  inalmcled 
him  to  load  his  piece  with  one  of  these  bullets, 
which  he  pointed  out,  and  proceed  through  the 
woods  to  a  certain  secluded  hollow,  at  the  bead  of 
which  was  a  spring.  Bere  he  would  aee  a  whits 
fawn,  at  which  be  waa  to  shoot.  It  would  ba 
wounded,  but  would  escape,  and  he  was  to  pome 
its  trail  until  he  found  a  buck,  which  he  was  to  kill 
with  the  other  ball.  If  he  accomplished  all  this  ac- 
curately, the  charm  would  be  broken;  but  roeosM 
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uould  depend  upon  his  having  faith,  keeping  up  his 
courage,  and  finn^^  with  precision. 

Pete,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  all  the  lo- 
oaUtiea,  carefully  pursued  the  route  which  had  been 
indicated,  treading  lightly  along,  sometimes  elated 
with  the  prospect  of  speedily  breaking  the  spell, 
and  restoring  his  beloved  gun  to  usefulness  and 
respectability — sometimes  doubting  the  skill  of  the 
doctor — admiring  the  occult  knowledge  of  men  who 
could  charm  and  uncharm  deadly  weapons — and  | 
ashamed  alternatively  of  his  doubts  and  his  belief. 
At  length,  he  reached  the  lonely  glen;  and  his 
heart  bounded  with  delight  as  he  beheld  the  white 
lawn  quietly  grazing  by  the  fountain.  The  ground 
was  open,  and  he  was  unable  to  get  within  his 
nsnal  distance  before  the  fawn  raised  her  delicate 
bead,  looked  timidly  around,  and  snuiSed  the  breeze, 
as  if  conscious  of  the  approach  of  danger.  Pete 
trembled  with  excitement — his  heart  palpitated.  It 
was  a  long  shot  and  a  bad  chance---but  he  could 
not  advance  a  step  further  without  danger  of  start- 
ing the  game— and  Brown  Bess  could  carry  a  ball 
further  than  that  with  fatal  effect. 

"  Luck^s  a  lord,**  said  lie,  as  he  drew  the  gun  up 
to  his  Uuce^  took  a  deliberate  aim  and  pulled  the 


tngger.  The  fawn  bounded  aloft  at  the  report,  and 
then  darted  away  through  the  brush,  while  the 
hunter  hastened  to  examine  the  signs.  To  his  great 
joy  he  found  the  blood  profusely  scattered;  and 
now  flushed  with  the  confidence  of  success,  be 
stoutly  rammed  down  the  other  ball,  and  pursued 
the  trail  of  the  wounded  fawn.  Long  did  he  trace 
the  crimson  drops  upon  the  snow  without  behold- 
ing the  promised  victim.  Hill  after  hill  he  climbed, 
vale  after  vale  he  passed — searching  every  thicket 
with  penetrating  eyes;  and  he  was  about  to  re- 
nounce the  chase,  the  wizard,  and  the  gun,  when 
lo ! — directly  in  his  path  stood  a  noble  buck,  with 
numerous  antlers  branching  over  his  flue  head  t 

**  Aha  I  my  jolly  fellow !  Tve  found  you  at  last  I " 
exclaimed  the  delighted  hunter,  *'  you  are  the  veir 
chap  V\e  been  looking  after.  Your  blood  shaU 
wipe  off*  the  disgrace  from  my  charming  BesF,  that 
never  hung  fire,  burned  priming,  nor  missed  the 
mark  in  her  bom  days,  till  that  vile  abominable 
varment  blowed  hid  brimstone  breath  on  her! 
Here  goes — " 

He  shot  tlie  buck.  The  spell  was  broken — Brown 
Bess  woB  restored  to  favor,  and  Pete  Featherton 
never  again  wanted  vcubou. 


•♦• 
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Is  It  tho  moody  owl  that  shrieks  f 
,  Or  is  that  sound,  betwixt  laughter  and  »cream. 

The  voice  of  the  demon  that  naunts  the  stream  * 

The  thing  In  the  world  I  am  most  afhdd  of  Is  fear,  and  with  good  reason ;  that  passion  alone,  la  the  troable  of  it,  breed- 
iBf  all  other  aeddenta. — MoirrAiONK. 


Ill  the  autumn  of  18 — ,  I  journeyed,  for  the  first 
time,  into  the  western  part  of  the  State  of  New 
York.  Embarking  upon  the  Erie  Canal  at  Utica, 
the  middle  section  of  that  great  work  having  jiutt 
been  completed,  I  continued  thereon  to  its  western 
termination  at  Montexuma.  This  place  has  since 
increased  to  a  village,  respectable  for  its  size  and 
importance.  At  the  period  of  which  I  am  now 
speaking,  it  was  quite  small,  and  the  houses  scat- 
tered and  irregular.  It  stood  upon  the  margin  of 
the  Seneca  Outlet,  not  far  below  the  estuary  of  the 
Canandalgua  Creek,  a  deep,  sluggish  stream,  wind- 
ing its  way  by  a  current  so  slow  as  to  bo  nearly 
imperceptible,  through  the  wide  track  of  sunken 
lands  known  as  the  Cayuga  marshes.  Several  salt 
springs  issue  from  tho  earth  at  Montezuma;  and 
the  iniiabitants  of  the  village  then  consisted  prin- 
cipally of  persons  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
that  article  of  prime  necessity,  or  salt-boilers, — as 
the  operatives  in  the  work  of  evaparation  and  crys- 
tallization are  called.  They  were  as  rough-looking 
specimens  of  humanity  as  one  would  desire  to  sec 
at  any  time  of  day.  I  had,  years  before,  heard 
unfavorable,  and  probably,  exaggerated  reports 
respecting  these  people,  particularly  those  con- 
nected with  the  more  extensive  manufactories  at 
the  great  Salt  Lick  of  Onondaga;  and  having 
then  recently  been  compelled  to  pass  a  very  un- 
comfortable night  at  Salina  among  these  rude  fel- 
lows, with  black  beards,  profane  tongues,  matted 
hair,  and  bushy  eyebrows,  I  did  not  care  to  have 
more  of  their  acquaintance.  The  country  was  new, 
and  the  deep  forests  had  not  yet  far  retreated  from 
the  village. 


I  It  was  late  in  October,  about  noon  of  a  clear  cold 
I  day,  when  the  canal  packet  reached  this  said  village 
:  of  Montezuma;  and  the  next  stage  I  wished  to 
make  was  to  Lyons,  sixteen  miles.  My  business 
required  my  prcFence  at  that  place  on  the  following 
morning.  But,  much  to  my  annoyance,  the  road 
across  the  marshes  was  pronounced  utterly  impas- 
sable. To  go  round  them,  by  the  way  of  the  Cay- 
uga bridge  and  Geneva,  would  occupy  the  whole  of 
another  day,  and  probably  defeat  the  purpose  of  my 
journey.  I  stated  my  case,  and  was  advised  to 
charter  a  rowboat  with  a  couple  of  oarsmen,  and 
proceed  by  water  to  the  blockhouse,  as  the  site  of 
the  present  village  of  Clyde  was  then  called.  The 
distance  was  only  eight  miles  in  a  direct  line,  and 
but  fifteen  to  follow  the  devious  course  of  the  Can- 
andalgua Creek  or  outlet,  large  enough  at  this  place 
!  to  deserve  the  name  of  river.  From  the  block- 
I  house  to  Lyons  the  road  was  reported  good ;  and  I 
was  assured  that,  by  selecting  this  route,  I  should 
be  able  to  reach  the  former  place  before  sunset,  and 
Lyons  early  in  the  evening.  I  adopted  this  arrange- 
ment; and  my  fellow-passengers  took  their  depar- 
ture in  the  coaches,  leaving  me  with  the  dark-look- 
ing saltboilers.  My  first  business  was  to  search 
about  for  tho  boat  and  oarsmen,  which  I  had  been 
assured,  at  tho  little  tavern,  could  bo  procured  in 
five  minutes.  The  landlord  himself  volunteered  to 
go  upon  the  errand.  He  was  a  sullen-looking  fel- 
low, thick  skinned,  and  his  complexion  colorless. 
His  eyes  were  light  blue  and  restless.  His  thick 
matted  hair  had  long  been  a  stranger  to  the  comb, 
and  his  conduct  was  marked  by  a  phlegmatic  de> 
meaner,  and  an  immobility  of  countenance  which  I 
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did  Dot  like.  There  were  trMcberj  And  Biupicion 
in  hia  loolu.  Bis  wire,  moreover,  with  »  shrill, 
harsh  roice,  had  maJe  herself  rather  officiauB  in 
producing  m;  determination  to  Buffer  the  coach  ta 
depart  witbout  me ;  and  the  linei  of  ararice  were 
deepljr  fhrrowed  in  her  skinny  fentures.  Mine  hoal. 
wai  gone  a  long  time,  I  grow  impatient  and  fotlow- 
ed  him.  It  appeared  that  the  boat  was  a  mile  off, 
and  must  be  sent  for.  It  came  at  laat ;  and  it  wba 
then  dJacoTered  that  one  of  the  boatmeti  was  ab^ 
■ent,  and  a  subetitnte  must  be  provided.  It  wa» 
DOW  past  two  o'cloclt,  and  I  was  campelled  to  order 
some  refreahmcnt.  A  miserable  dinner  having  beca 
despatched,  of  which  ecer;  tbing  was  sour  but  the 
^ckles,  I  thought,  bj  thia  lime  ourely,  I  could  take 
my  departure.  Bui  not  80:  One  of  the  oars  had 
been  brolten  bv  the  bojB,  and  a  new  one  must  be 
fitted  to  the  boat.  Here,  then,  vaa  employment 
for  another  hour.  I  became  aiill  more  impatient 
and  rcBtleiS.  The  sun  wte  now  sinking  rapidly 
into  the  western  horizon,  and  1  aa  far  from  the 
blockbouse  as  at  noon.     The  boatmen  came ;  but 


they  were  not  tbe  comeliest  of  the  human  family. 
Tbe  one  who  belonged  to  the  boat  was  of  small 
Mature,  a  low,  retreating  furehead.  with  large  pro- 
jecting eyes  of  a  light  gray.  The  new  recruit, 
bowcTcr,  was  a  large  Putagonian-looking  fellow, 
with  deep  sunken  c<»l-bl»ck  eyes,  lank  hair  hang- 
ing in  coarse  knots  and  flakes  upon  his  shoulders, 
with  dark,  shaggy  whiskers,  extenduig  entirely 
round  beneath  hia  chin,  and  a  determined  dare- 
devil look.  I  was  well  dressed,  with  handeome 
travelling  luggage,  a  Taluable  gold  watch,  and 
elegant  trimmingato  correBpond.  These  trnppinga 
I  had  heedlessly  disclosed  to  them,  while  auiiously 
eyeing  the  sun,  and  veiatiously  counting  the  hours 
and  minutes  upon  the  dial  of  my  beautiful  cbronom- 
eter.  I  now  began  to  convince  myself  that  I  had 
observed  some  sty  and  significant  glances  at  my 
luggage,  and  other  inviting  appendages.  It  was 
evident  that  every  pretext  for  dciay  had  been  re- 
■orled  to;  and  I  began  heartily  to  wish  myself  in 


the  post-coach,  OQ  the  roundabout  way  by  Genen 
and  Robin  Hood's  barn.  But  it  was  too  late;  do 
means  of  land  conveyinee  were  left :  I  had  made 
my  election,  and  must  abide  tbe  issue.  It  really 
seemed  as  though  the  boat  would  neTer  be  pe- 
pared  to  depart.  And  even  if  it  ahoutd  be  in  rcsdi- 
neas  before  evening,  I  began  to  queatioQ  the  pn>- 
dence  of  the  night  voyage,  under  auch  cireun- 
staoces  and  with  such  companions.  But  to  remain 
in  that  place,  and  among  such  people,  was  aa  du- 
gerous  as  to  depart.  Uy  business  being  urgent,  I 
at  length  resolved  to  proceed.  Finally,  all  maltui 
having  been  arranged,  I  embarked  just  before  tin 
sun  disappeared  tn  the  west.  The  boat  vkimmed 
'  lightly  over  the  smooth  waters,  and  we  lapifiy 
ascended  the  stream.  Before  we  had  proceeded  a 
I  mile,  however,  the  laat  mellow  tints  of  the  imi. 
which  had  glided  the  tree-lops  with  blooming  gold, 
disappeared,  and  the  stars  began  to  be  r^ected 
from  the  bright  waters,  Hparliling  yet  more  IwO- 
liantly  as  the  gray  twilight  deepened  into  nigliL 
Ilaving  rowed  about  two  mites,  our  course  aoddody 
changed  several  points  to  tbe  west,  aa  we  entered 
the  deep,  narrow  channel  of  Canandajgua  outlet, 
and  plunged  into  a  dark  and  dreary  forest,  "lh> 
nodding  horrors  of  whose  shady  branches  seeiMd 
brooding  with  peril."  It  was  one  of  the  most  thltUy 
set  wildernesses  I  had  ever  seen.  The  older  trM 
were  of  a  lofty  and  gigantic  stature,  and  the  bn^ 
wood  thick  and  deep  tangled.  Added  to  Uiia,  tba 
high  rank  grass  of  the  marshes  clothed  the  maigii 
of  the  river  so  densely,  that,  even  in  the  day-Ume, 
it  would  have  been  impoisible,  while  in  the  boat, 
'  to  have  discerned  an  object  at  the  distance  of  five 
feet  from  the  stream.  The  river  was  very  narrow, 
and  its  course  crooked  as  the  serpent's  track. 
'  Overhead,  t^c  thick  wide.sprcading  anna  of  tbe 
'  from  cither  side,  interlocked,  and  Boon  tl- 

I  all  light,  save  that  which  at  intcirdi 
ed  throiigb  an  occasional  aperture  of  the 
■'innumerous  branches,"  rendering  the  palpabia 
darkness  more  visible.  We  had  proceeded  thus  bt 
in  silence,  the  men  plying  very  leisurely  at  thei 
oars  ;  while  muffiod  in  my  cloak,  I  sat  passively  In 
the  stern  of  the  boat,  the  darkness  was  like  that 
ofadungeon;  the  air  was  dank  and  tbe  gloom  op- 
pressive. Xot  a  sound  fell  upon  the  ear  save  l» 
hght  plash  of  the  oars,  the  hollow  murmtiTing  of 
the  wind  through  tbe  lofty  branches  of  the  tree^ 
and  the  occasional  rustling  of  the  grass,  now  pai- 
tiolly  crisped  and  withered  by  the  autumnal  ttiaU. 
Hy  thoughts  were  dwelling  upon  the  delays  and 
other  events  of  the  afternoon,  and  strange  fancic* 
shot  through  my  brain.  There  seemed  no  end  to 
those  horrid  shades;  and  it  was  evident  that  the 
lund it-looking  landlord  had  urged  me  to  adopt  this 
route  from  some  sinister  motive.  It  was  likewise 
evident  that  no  elTort  had  been  made  to  &cilitate 
my  departure.  A  number  of  cireunistancea,  then 
unnoticed,  but  now  vivid  in  tbe  recollection,  ren- 
dered it  equally  clear  that  close  and  searching  ob- 
servations had  been  made  of  my  luggage  and 
itiire.  Whence  these  delays,  these  mgniflcant  loi:^ 
these  searching  glances?  And  more  than  all,  why 
bad  the  boatmen  pulled  so  slowly  since  our  depai^ 
ture?  The  inference  was  irresistible,  that  they  did 
Dot  wish  to  pass  through  tbe  forest  during  the 
night.  Why,  then,  sliould  they  have  brought  me 
into  it  at  such  a  late  and  unseemly  hour  1  Around 
and  above,  it  was  aa  dark  as  Erebus.  Cold  chilk 
9veT  and  anon  crept  over  me,  u  t1 
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hurriedlj  through  iny  troubled  brain,  and  a 
olammy  sweat  stood  upon  my  brow.    I  tried  to 
nUy  my  spirits,  and  conTerse  with  my  companions. 
But  I  could  find  little  to  say,  and  provoked  still  less 
in  reply,  and  not  a  word  from  him  of  the  black 
glittering  eye.    Occasionally  they  talked  a  little  to 
Mch  other  in  an  undertone.    This  half-whispering 
made  me  still  more  suspicious;  and  I  started  at 
mwerj  rustling  of  the  grass,  or  movement  of  the 
■ere  leaves,  or  crackling  of  a  stick  beneath  the 
tread  of  some  light-footed  inhabitant  of  the  forest. 
Once,  an  owl  hooted  dismally  over  our  heads.    This 
vaa  an  evil  omen.    The  stoutest  heart  will  some- 
tfanea  flutter  for  an  instant  at  the  startling  scream 
of  the  bird  of  night,  while  the  whoop  of  the  In- 
dian, or  the  howl  of  the  wolf  would  pass  in  a 
measure  unheeded.    There  was  a  heavy  hammer  of 
iron  which,  on  entering  the  boat,  I  had  observed 
lying  about  four  feet  &om  me.    I  wished  now  to 
secure  this  instrument,  to  be  used  in  case  of  an 
emergency ;  and  by  rising  as  if  to  readjust  the  folds 
of  my  cloak,  and  half  falling  forward,  I  managed  to 
obtain  it  and  recover  my  seat,  without,  as  I  sup- 
posed, creating  any  suspicion  of  my  design.    I 
nasped  it  with  a  firm  hand.     Again  these  sons  of 
Cliaron  consulted  together,  in  the  same  low  voice  as 
before.    The  forest  grew  deeper  and  thicker,  the 
tir  more  black  and  substantud,  and  the  stream 
wound  its  serpentine  course  along,  seemingly  with- 
out end.     Hours  passed  away,  and  the  same  lazy, 
gentle  plash,  plash  of  the  oars  continued,  as  though 
thooe  who  held  them  cared  not  to  advance.    By- 
and-by,  a  little  opening  through  the  dense  leafy 
canopy  above  afforded  star-light  enough  to  disclose 
a  jam  of  drift-wood,  through  which  it  was  difficult 
to  make  our  way.  And  here,  once  more,  my  strange 
naTigators  rested  upon  their  oars,  and  held  another 
bricdfconsultation.    I  whistled  with  affected  imcon- 
eem,  grasped  the  hammer  more  tightly,  and  then 
tried  to  hum  a  song.    But  it  was  in  vain.     The 
heaTj  load  upon  my  spirits  increased  to  a  painful 
degree.     Again  the  forest  thickened,  and  we  were 
plunged  once  more  into  darkest  night.    Now,  all  at 
once,  the  boat  stopped  still,  and  the  boatmen  drew 

S  their  oars.  What  an  awful  stillness  was  that ! 
e  oarsmen  were  again  in  conversation,  but  I 
ooold  not  distinguish  their  words.  My  heart  rose 
Into  my  throat.    The  boat,  apparently   lay  in  a 


little  eove.  '*  Could  there,'*  thought  I,  "  be  a  more 
fitting  place  on  the  face  of  the  whole  earth  for  a 
deed  without  a  name !  "  They  seemed  to  be  taking 
something  from  beneath  their  coats,  and  I  saw  or 
I  thought  I  saw,  the  bright  glance  of  a  blade  of 
steel,  while  my  blood  was  curdling  in  cold  icy 
streams  through  my  veins.  *  *  *  j  clenched 
the  hammer  with  a  firmer  grasp.  *  *  * 
**  Wretches  I "  thought  I,  no  longer  doubting  their 
foul  purposes,  **  your  scheme  was  well  concerted ; 
but  my  life  shall  be  sold  at  the  dearest  rate."  *  *  * 
One  of  them  half  rose  upon  his  feet,  fumbling  at 
the  same  time  for  something  in  his  pocket.  *  *  * 
"Now,"  methought,  "the  dreadful  moment  has  ar- 
rived." »  *  ♦  I  drew  a  long  breath,  and  braced 
^  my  feet  against  the  ribs  of  the  boat,  that  I  might 
i  not  easily  be  thrown  overboard.  •  ♦  ♦  **  Mis- 
ter— ahem,"  said  he  of  the  dark  piercing  eye,  as  he 
was  apparently  beginning  to  advance.  ♦  *  »  i 
partly  rose  also  to  meet  him  with  the  greater  force. 

•  *     •     "I  say,  Mister,"  he  repeated, raising  and 

slowly  extending  his  right  arm I  almost  heard 

him  cock  the  pistol.  *  •  •  But  he  continued, 
"It's  a  rare  and  chilly  night  this,  I  call  it;  the 
marshes  is  damp,  and  fevcr-ague-ish-like :  we  have 
a  long  splice  of  three  or  four  miles  to  go  yet ;  and 
so,  Mister,  won't  you  take  a  drop  of  whiskey,  by 
word  of  mouth,  out  of  this  here  bottle  here  ?  Not 
but  what  we  'spose  you'd  like  a  little  old  Jameeky 
speritts  better.  Be  sure  the  nose  of  the  plaguey 
bottle's  broke  a  Icetle;  but,  howsomever,  that 
wont'  make  the  whiskey  taste  no  worse,  I  reckon." 

*  •  •  The  hammer  dropped  from  my  hand  as 
softly  as  I  could  let  it  down ;  and  had  Pelion  and 
Ossa,  all  the  giants,  and  the  nightmare  to  boot, 
been  pressing  upon  me  at  once,  their  sudden  re- 
moval would  not  have  brought  greater  relief.  I 
took  the  bottle,  and  quaffed  the  most  grateful 
draught  I  had  ever  swallowed.  The  boat  then 
moved  on,  with  accelerated  progress.  We  at  length 
emerged  from  the  blind  snares  of  the  leafy  laby- 
rinth, through  which  we  had  so  long  been  groping. 
The  moon  soon  afterwards  arose,  though  "in 
clouded  majesty ; "  but  before  we  had  left  the  forest 
half  a  mile  astern,  she 

Unveiled  her  peerleos  light, 
And  o*er  the  dark  her  ailver  mantle  threw. 


-•♦•- 


A   TRUE    STORY. 


Ov  the  ^ain  of  New  Jersey,  one  hot  summer's  day. 
Two  jEnglishmen,  snug  in  a  stage-coach,  were 
vap'ring ; 
A  Yankee,  who  happen'd  to  travel  that  way. 
Took  a  seat  alongside,  and  sat  wond'ring  and 
gM*ng. 

Cbockfhn  of  importance  (like  every  true  Briton, 
Who  knows  British  stars  far  outshine  our  poor 
Luna), 
Tbese  cockneys  found  nothing  their  optics  could 
hit  on, 
But  what  was  insipid  or  miserably  puny. 


Compared  with  the  English,  our  horses  were  colts, 
Omr  oxen  were  goats,  and  a  sheep  but  a  lamb ; 


And  the  people!  (poor  blockheads),  such  pitiful 
dolts!. 
Mere  Hottentot  children,  contrasted  with  them ! 

Just  then,  a  black  cloud  in  the  west  was  ascending; 

The  lightning  flash'd  frequent,  with  horrible  glare; 
When  near  and  more  near,  a  fierce  tempest  por- 
tending. 

The  thunder  rebellowed  along  the  rent  air. 

An  oak  by  the  way  side,  Jove's  bolt  made  a  dash  on. 
With  a  peal  that  knock'd  horses  and  cockneys  all 
fiat; 
"  There  hang  you !  "  cries  Jonathan,  quite  in  a  pas- 
sion. 
Have  you  got  better  thunder  in  England  than 
that?" 
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TWO  YABDS  OF  JACONET ;  OB,  A  HUSBAND. 

BT  JAMES  GORDON  BENNETT.   1834. 


"  I  WISH,"  said  Mary  Ann,  **  I  had  two  yards  of 
jaconet.  I  want  very  much  to  complete  this  dress 
for  the  next  birth-day  at  Richmond.  .  I  want,  be- 
side, a  pretty  large  length  of  pca-grecn  ribbon.  I 
want  a  feather,  a  white  feather,  to  my  last  bonnet. 
I  want—" 

*''  Well,  my  dear,"  said  Louisa,  her  companion, 
"  well,  my  dear,  it  seems  you  have  wants  enough. 
Pray  how  many  more  things  do  you  want  besides  ?  " 

"  More !  "  returned  Mary  Aim ;  '*  why,  a  hundred 
more,  to  be  sure,"  said  she,  laughing;  '*but  I'll 
name  them  all  in  one — I  want  a  husband — a  real, 
downright  husband.'' 

**  Indeed !  "  said  Louisa ;  **  this  is  the  first  time  I 
ever  heard  you  talk  of  such  an  article.  Can't  you 
select  out  one  among  your  many  admirers  V  " 

"  A  fig  for  my  admirers !  I'm  tired — I'm  sick — 
Fm  disgusted  with  my  admirers.  One  comes  and 
makes  silly  compliments ;  says,  *  Miss  B — ,  how 
pretty  you  look  to-day ; '  another  sickens  me  with 
his  silly  looks :  another  is  so  desperately  in  love 
with  me  that  he  can't  talk  ;  another,  so  desperately 
in  love  with  himself,  that  he  talks  for  ever.  Oh ! 
I  wish  I  were  married ;  I  wish  I  had  a  husband  ;  or 
at  least,  two  yards  of  jaconet,  to  finish  this  dress 
for  the  Richmond  campaign." 

Mary  Ann  B —  was  a  gay,  young,  rattling  crea- 
ture, who  had  lost  her  father  and  part  of  her  heart 
at  fourteen.  She  was  now  seventeen ;  possessed  a 
fine  figure,  rather  embonpoint ;  not  tall,  but  very 
gracefully  rounded  off.  Her  profuse  auburn  ring- 
lets clustered  negligently  round  a  pair  of  cheeks,  in 
which  the  pure  red  and  white  mingled  so  delicately, 
that  where  the  one  began  or  the  other  ended,  no 
one  could  tell.  Her  eyes  were  dark-blue,  but  pos- 
sessing a  lustre  when  lighted  up  with  feeling  or  en- 
thusiasm, which  defied  any  one  to  distinguish  them 
from  burning  black.  Uer  motions  were  light,  airy, 
and  graceful.  Her  foot  and  ankle  were  most  deli- 
cately formed ;  and  her  two  small  white  hands, 
with  soft,  tapering  fingers,  were  as  aristocratic  as 
could  be  imagined  by  a  Byron  or  an  Ali  Pacha. 
Since  the  death  of  her  father,  which  was  a  period 
of  about  two  years  or  more,  she  had  had  many  ad- 
mirers, several  decided  offers,  and  not  a  few  who 
hoped,  but  durst  not  venture  upon  the  fatal  ques- 
tion. She  laughed  at  their  offers,  ridiculed  her  ad- 
mirers, and  protested  she  would  never  marry  till  she 
had  brought  at  least  a  hundred  to  her  feet.  For 
several  counties  around,  up  and  down  James'  river, 
she  was  quite  a  toast  among  the  young  planters. 

In  those  days  the  White  Sulphur,  Blue  Sulphur, 
and  Hot  Sulphur  Springs  were  not  much  frequented ; 
but  people  of  fashion  in  lower  Virginia,  the  wealthy 

Slanters,  were  just  beginning  to  escape  to  the  Blue 
[ountains  during  the  autumnal  months.  In  one  of 
these  excursions,  the  party  of  which  Mary  Ann 
made  a  lively  member,  was  overtaken  one  after- 
noon in  a  sudden  rain  storm,  at  the  entrance  of  one 
of  the  gorges  of  the  mountains.  The  party  was 
travelling  in  an  open  carriage,  with  a  sort  of  top 
resembling  that  of  a  gig,  to  spread  out  when  a 
shower  broke  over  them  with  sudden  violence.  On 
the  present  occasion,  the  leather  top  afforded  to  the 
ladies  a  very  inadequate  shelter  from  the  torrents 
which  fell  down  from  the  dark  heavy  clouds  above. 


The  first  house  they  approached  was  therefore 
kindly  welcomed.  They  diismounted,  went  in,  and 
found  several  young  gentlemen  surrounding  the 
hickory  fire,  which  was  crackling  merrily  on  a 
large  wide  hearth. 

A  young  man,  of  rather  modest,  easy,  but  uiob- 
trusive  manners,  rose  at  the  approach  of  Mary  Ann, 
and  offered  her  his  chair.  She  accepted  it,  with  a 
slight  inclination  of  the  head,  and  a  quiet  glance  at 
his  general  appearance  Nothing  remarkable  took 
place  at  this  interview ;  but  a  few  days  after,  when 
they  had  all  reached  the  foot  of  one  of  the  moon- 
tains,  which  was  appropriated  as  the  place  of  gaiety 
and  fashion,  the  young  gentleman  was  formally  in- 
troduced to  Mary  Ann,  as  Mr.  C — ,  from  WiUiams- 
burg,  in  Lower  Virginia.  In  a  very  short  period 
he  became  the  devoted  admirer  of  Mary  Ann — was 
extremely  and  delicately  attentive — and,  of  course, 
gave  rise  to  many  surmises  among  the  match-makers 
and  match-breakers  of  the  springs.  At  the  close 
of  the  season,  he  put  forth  his  pretensions  in  form. 
He  offered  himself  formally  to  Mary  Ann.  As 
usual,  she  spent  a  whole  night  in  thinking,  delibe- 
rating, grieving,  wondering,  and  next  morning  sent 
him  a  flat  refusal. 

So  this  affair,  which  is  a  specimen  of  about  thirty 
or  forty  she  had  managed  in  this  way,  was  con- 
sidered closed  beyond  all  hopes  of  rcTival.  The 
parties  never  again  met,  till  the  moment  we  have 
now  reached  threw  them  accidentally  into  each 
other's  company. 

Since  the  period  just  referred  to,  Mary  Ann  had 
considerably  altered  in  her  feelings  and  her  views. 
She  had  pursued  her  game  of  catching  admirers — 
of  loading  them  on  to  declare  themselves — and  of 
then  rejecting,  with  tears  and  regrets  in  abundance, 
till  she  and  the  whole  world  of  young  men  became 
mutually  disgusted  with  each  other.  Yet  she  had 
many  excellent  qualities — was  a  fast  and  enduring 
friend — know,  as  well  as  any  one,  the  folly  of  her 
course  of  life  ;  but  her  ambition,  her  love  of  con- 
quest, her  pride  of  talent,  her  desire  of  winning 
away  the  admirers  of  her  female  rivals,  entirely 
clouded  and  obscured  her  more  amiable  qualitioB 
of  mind  and  heart. 

^'  How  long  have  you  been  in  Williamsburg, 
Mary  Ann?"  asked  her  chere  amie, 

*'  Only  three  days,  and  I  have  only  picked  up  three 
beaux.  What  a  dull  place  tliis  is.  It  is  called  the 
*  classic  shades ' — the  *  academic  groves  of  the  Old 
Dominion,'  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  One  of  the 
professors  entertained  mo  a  good  two  hours  the 
other  evening  with  the  loves  of  Dido  and  JEdom, 
I  wish  I  had  a  couple  of  yards  of  jaconet.** 

"  Or  a  husband 


»» 


"  Or  a  husband  either,  I  don't  care  which ;  come, 
my  love,  let's  go  a  shopping  in  this  classic  town." 

The  two  ladies  immediately  rose ;  it  was  about 
noon-day,  put  on  their  bonnets,  took  their  parasols, 
and  sallied  forth. 

"  For  a  husband  or  jaconet,  you  say." 
"  Two  yards  of  jaconet,  or  a  husband." 
The  town  of  Williamsburg,  like  every  other  little 
town  in  Virginia,  or  even  New  York,  does  not  con- 
tain many  stores.    A  shopping  expedition  is  there- 
fore soon  completed.    The  two  ladies  aaanteved 
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into  this  shop,  then  into  that,  sometimes  making  the 
poor  fellow  of  a  shopkeeper  turn  out  his  whole 
stock  in  trade,  and  rewarding  his  pains  by  the  pur- 
chase of  a  sixpenny  worth  of  tape.  They  had  pro- 
ceeded for  an  hour*  in  this  lounging,  lazy  style,  when 
Louisa  said,  **  Oh,  Mary  Ann,  here  is  an  old  beau 
of  yours  in  that  store,  with  the  red  gingham  flap- 
ping at  the  door  like  a  pirate's  flag :  come,  let  us 
go  and  plague  him  for  '  auld  lang  syne,^  as  Mrs. 
McDonald,  the  Scotch  lady  of  Norfolk,  says." 

"  Certainly,"  said  Mary  Ann  ;  **  but  which  of  my 
old  admirers  is  it?  " 

**  Have  you  got  your  list  in  your  pocket  ?  ** 

**Not  at  all;  I  left  it  at  my  grandmother*8  at 
Riclimond ;  what  a  pity !  " 

The  two  wild  creatures,  bounding  like  a  couple 
of  fiiwns  over  the  forest  glade,  for  they  were  reck- 
leM  of  the  public  opinion  among  the  old  dowagers 
and  staid  maidens  of  Williamsburg,  entered  the 
store,  and  asked  for  a  sight  of  gloves,  muslins,  and 
ribbons.  Mary  Ann  did  not  seem  to  pay  much 
attention  to  the  fine  articles  shown  her.  She  ever 
and  «non  cast  her  eyes  by  stealth  round  and  round 
the  store,  endeavoring  to  discover  if  she  recognized 
any  of  the  faces,  as  that  of  an  old  acquaintance. 
She  could  see  nothing  to  repay  the  eflTort.  Not  a 
face  had  she  ever  seen  before.  She  summoned  up 
to  her  recollection  all  her  former  admirers — they 
passed  through  her  mind  like  the  ghosts  in  Mac- 
beth ;  for,  notidthstanding  her  rejection  of  so  many 
lovers,  she  ever  retained  a  certain  portion  of  regard 
for  every  poor  fellow  who  had  fallen  a  victim  to  her 
wliim,  beauty,  witchery,  and  caprice. 

'^Tliis  is  an  Arabian  denert,"  said  Mary  Ann, 
sighing  to  Louisa,  as  she  split  a  pair  of  kid  gloves 
in  endeavoring  to  draw  them  on. 

Oh,  no! "  said  a  gay  young  shopman,  *^  indeed 

they  are  the  best  French  kid." 
Pray,"  said  Louisa,  in  a  low  tone,  **donH  you 
any  thing  in  the  back  room  of  the  store  ?  " 

In  a  remote  comer  of  the  store,  there  stood  at 
the  desk  a  plainly  dressed  gentleman,  leaning  over 
the  comer  of  a  wooden  ratling,  with  his  eyes  firmly 
fixed  upon  the  two  ladies,  now  so  actively  engaged 
in  tossing  over  the  counter  all  sorts  of  merchandise 
and  light  French  goods. 

^  ^  I  live,"  said  Mary  Ann,  ^*  there  is  my  old 
Blue  Ridge  beau.  Oh,  how  wet  I  was,"  whispered 
she,  **  drenched  with  a  summer  shower,  when  first 
I  was  thrown  into  his  society.  I  believed  the  poor 
fellow  loved  me  sincerely.  Come,  let  us  spend  upon 
him  at  least  ten  dollars  in  jaconet;  he  spent  one 
hundred  upon  me  in  balls,  dancing,  colds,  cough- 
drops,  and  drives,  and  got  nothing  for  his  pains  but 
a  neat  Inllet  douz^  declining  his  poor  heart  and  soft 
hand.    Poor  fellow  I" 

With  this  sally,  the  ladies  bought  several  articles, 
scarcely  caring  whether  they  suited  them  or  not. 
When  they  left  the  store,  Mary  Ann  fell  into  a 
reverie,  was  quite  silent,  which  was  for  her  unusual 
and  singular.  Louisa^s  spirits,  on  the  contrary, 
gathered  life  and  energy  as  those  of  her  companion 
sunk  away.  She  talked,  she  laughed,  she  ridiculed 
her  beaux,  she  rallied  Mary  Ann,  and  looking  into 
her  for-once  melancholy  face,  said,  *^  So,  my  love, 
you  are  caught  at  last." 

*' Caught!"  said  Mary  Ann,  ** indeed  you  are 
much  mistaken.  I  do  not  think — that  is  to  say,  I 
fancy  I  should  not  like  to  marry  my  Blue  Ridge 
bean.  Oh  1  Louisa,"  said  she,  after  a  pause,  with 
*  tear  in  her  eye,  "what  a  foolish  creature  I  have 
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been.  Mr.  CoUingwood,  for  that  Is  his  name,  I  am 
sure,  quite  sure,  does  not  think  of  me ;  but  I  can- 
not remember  the  attentions  he  once  paid  me,  with- 
out a  feeling  of  regret." 

"  Why  now,  what* s  the  matter  with  you  ?  After 
refusing  so  many,  arc  you  going  to  throw  yourself 
away  upon  a  shopkeeper?  A  descendant  of  one 
of  the  most  ancient  families  in  Virginia  to  marry  a 
shopkeeper!  " 

''  Alas !  alas!  Louisa,  what  is  descent  ?  What  is 
fashion  ?  What  is  all  the  life  I  have  led  ?  Do  you 
see  that  little  white  house,  with  green  Venetian 
blinds,  across  the  street?  I  was  one  evening  in 
that  house.  I  saw  enoygh  to  satisfy  me  that  I  have 
been  pursuing  pleasure,  not  happiness.  Oh !  if  I 
could  only  feel  as  that  young  wife  daes ! 

"  You  laugh — I  am  sure  I  do  not  think  of  Mr. 
CoUingwood — but  there  was  a  time  when  his  soft, 
quiet,  affectionate  manner  did  touch  me  most  sen- 
sitively." 

"  Have  you  got  the  gloves  you  bought  ?  "  asked 
Louisa. 

Mary  Ann  looked.  She  had  forgotten  them  on 
the  counter,  or  lost  them. 

**  We  must  return  then,"  said  Louisa. 

**  Never,"  said  Mary  Ann.  "  I  never  dare  look 
at  him.  I  am  sure  he  despises  me.  Oh  !  if  he  only 
knew  what  I  feel — what  pangs  pass  through  this 
heart,  I  am  sure  he  would  not — " 

'*Come,  come,"  said  Louisa,  *'we  must  return 
and  pet  the  gloves." 

"  Never." 

'*0h!  the  jnconet  or  a  husband,  most  assuredly; 
you  remember  your  resolution  when  we  set  out  ?  " 

Mary  Ann  smiled,  while  her  eye  glistened  with 
a  tear.  They  returned  home,  however,  and  sent 
Cato,  the  colored  servant,  for  the  articles  which 
they  had  forgotten. 

After  this  adventure,  it  was  observed  that  a  visi- 
ble change  came  over  the  manners  and  spirits  of 
Mary  Ann.  Her  gay,  brilliant  sallies  of  wit  and 
ridicule  were  moderated  amazingly.  She  became 
quite  pensive ;  singularly  thoughtful  for  a  girl  of 
her  unusual  flow  of  spirits.  When  Louisa  rallied 
her  on  the  shopping  excursion,  she  replied,  **  In- 
deed, Louisa,  I  do  not  think  I  could  marry  Mr.  Col- 
lingwood ;  besides,  he  has  forgotten  every  feeling 
he  may  have  entertained  towards  me." 

In  a  few  days  after  this  event,  a  party  was  given 
one  evening  at  a  neighboring  house.  The  family  in 
which  Mary  Ann  resided,  were  all  invited.  The 
moment  of  re-union  approached,  and  Mary  Ann, 
dressed  with  great  elegance,  but  far  less  splendor 
than  usual,  found  herself  at  the  head  of  a  cotillion, 
surrounded  by  several  young  gentlemen,  students 
of  William  and  Mary,  professors,  planters,  and  mer- 
chants. They  were  pressing  forward  in  every  di- 
rection, talking  and  catching  a  word  or  a  look  from 
so  celebrated  a  belle.  Mary  Ann,  however,  did  not 
appear  to  enjoy  the  group  that  surrounded  her. 
She  was  shooting  her  dark-blue  eyes  easily  and  neg- 
ligently towards  the  entrance,  as  every  new  face 
came  forward  to  see  all  the  party.  The  music 
struck  up,  and  rallying  her  attention,  she  immediote- 
ly  stepped  off  on  a  dos-a-dos^  with  that  elegance  and 
grace  for  which  she  was  so  particularly  remarkable. 
At  the  close,  as  she  stood  up  beside  her  partner, 
throwing  a  beautiful  auburn  ringlet  back  upon  her 
white  round  neck,  her  eye  caught  with  sudden  emo- 
tion a  quiet,  genteel-looking  person,  at  the  other 
end  of  the  room.    It  was  Mr.  CoUingwood.    She 


fanniBdiately   dropped  her  eves  In  the   flnor   i 
looked  vcrj  oarrowl}'  at  hor  fi>ft  Toot,  u  Bhe  n  o 
it  on  the  toe  backward  and  forwnrd,  ns  it  w  re 
w«nt  of  thought  or  to  divert  her  thoiiRhls      Ii 
fbv  mamenta,  she  looked  up  in  the  same  di  e 
Mr.  CoUingwood  alill  stood  in  the  same  po      on 
Witching  eTery  motion  she  made  nnd  pverj  look  ahe 
cast  around  her.     She  bluaUed,  felt   einbarruued, 
and  went  alto^ther  wrong  in  the  rotillion. 

"Wbkt  in  the  world  are  jou  thinking  of?"  uked 

"I  scarce);  know  myself,"  said  Mary  Ann.  In 
a  few  seeonda,  the  cotillJOB  was  brought  to  a  close, 
and  Uary  Ann'a  partner  escorted  her  to  a  seal. 
Mr.  Collingnood  approached  through  the  crowd, 
«0<1  stood  before  her. 

"How  ibMiw ?"  asked  Mr.  Collingwood,  with 

Happressed  emotion. 

llary  Ann  muttered  out  a  few  words  in  reply. 
She  dropped  her  glove.  Mr.  Collingwood  picked 
it  up. 

"  This  is  not  the  first  time  you  have  lost  a  gloTe," 
i^d  he,  with  a  smile. 

She  received  it,  and  cast  upon  him  a  look  of  in- 
conceivable sneetness. 

"Do  you  danee  again.  Miss  — !" 

"I  believe  not,  I  am  going  homo." 

"Going  home,"  aud  he,  "why  the  tmuMmentB 
■ra  scarcely  begun." 

"They  are  ended  with  me,"  said  she,  "for  the 
night.  I  wish  my  aervant  would  fetch  mj  cloak 
and  bonnet." 

"  Oh,  you  can't  be  going  home  already." 

"  Indeed  I  am,"  said  she. 

"Well,"  said  he,  with  a  smile,  "I  know  your 
positive  temper  of  old.    Allow  me  to  get  your  cloak 

"  Certainly." 

Mr.  Collingwood  left  the  room.  Louisa  and  several 
other  female  friends  gathered  around  her,  persuad- 
ing her  on  all  sides  not  to  leave  the  party  ere  it  was 
begun.  She  would  oot  remain.  Mr.  Collingwood 
appeared  at  the  door.  In  the  hall,  for  it  was  the 
fashion  then  and  there  to  do  so,  Ur.  Collingwood 
took  her  honnet  and  put  It  on. 


under  her  chin,  he  could  not  help  touching  her  sofl 
cheek.  Be  was  in  ecstasy — she  was  quiet  and  n- 
signed.  He  took  the  cloak — he  unfolded  ft — be 
stood  in  front  of  her — their  eyes  met — both  blodwd 
—he  pulled  the  cloak  aronnd  her  shoulders,  h« 
folded  it  around  and  around  her  bosom — he  trem- 
bled like  a  leaf — she  trembled  also.  He  prened 
her  warmly  to  hia  heart,  whispering  in  her  ear:— 
"Oh,  Mary  Ann,  if  I  may  hopef  yet  indulge  s 
hope?"  For  a  moment  they  were  left  alone.  Bar 
bead  sunk  upon  his  breast — she  could  not  apeak, 
but  her  heart  was  like  to  burst.  "  Will  I — due  I— 
expect  to  he  yet  hdppy?"  Their  warm  cbeekamet 
— their  lips  realized  it  in  one  long,  long  reeplratlaD. 
Ihey  tore  away  from  each  other  without  enolhet 
word — every  ihiog  was  perfectly  understood  be. 
tween  them. 

At  this  moment  Mrs.  Jamieson,  the  good  lady  of 
the  maosion,  approached,  and  insialed  that  Han 
Ann  should  not  go  so  early.  "  It  is  reallr  ahaawAtt, 
my  dear,"  said  she,  "  to  think  of  leaving  na  at  tUt 
hour.  When  I  go  to  Richmond,  do  I  leave  jon  ao 
abruptly?  Why,  Mr.  Collingwood,  cauH  yon  pre- 
vail upon  her  to  stay  awhile  longer?" 

He  shook  hia  head.  "All  my  riietorio  has  heen 
eihauated,"  said  he,  "and  it  has  proved  ntiannbc." 

Mary  Ann  looked  at  him  very  archly.  "WcH 
now,"  conlinned  the  lady,  "1  insist  upon  yonr  stay- 
ing ; "  and  she  forthwith  proceeded  to  take  off  her 
bonnet,  untie  her  cloak,  and  sent  the  servant  wHh 
them  into  a  ride  apartment.  Mary  Ann  waa  unre- 
sisting. She  was  again  led  into  the  room.  Cti- 
lingwood  daoced  wiSi  tier  ail  the  evening.    He  sa- 
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vfted  her  home  In  tha  beauUhil  noonligbt,  *nd 
i*Br;  no*  uid  then  he  prened  the  cloak  around 
ler,  with  which  ibe  appeared  not  bj  anj  meuw  to 
bd  fault. 

In  about  a  moDth,  Hut  Ann  became  Un.  Col- 
ingwood  ;  ftiid  immedialefj,  aa  the  parson  finlihed  , 


the  great  biudnen  of  the  eTeniog,  Louba,  who  waa 
one  of  her  maids,  whispered  in  her  ear,  "  Two  jarda 
of  JscODet.  or  a  hoeband."  She  united,  and  patsed 
her  ann  around  Louisa'a  waist.  "  Both,  mj  Iotc — 
both,  m  J  loTe ;  jaconet  and  a  hosbuid,  a  huaband 
and  jaconet." 


DETERMINED  TO  RUN  AWAT. 


FUK   "TBI  BIWKB   Of   IIlWE-nOLL< 

"Totr  know  then,  I  presmne,"  aald  Catherine, 
Mginuing  her  narratiTe  ominouel;,  with  a  dRh, — 
'fOD  know,  I  BuppoHe,all  about  old  Hr.  Oilbert, 

"Mj  dear  creature,"  said  Hiaa  Falconer,  "Iknow 
M  non  of  Hr.  Oilbert  than  the  Grand  Turk ;  and 
ill  that  I  can  bout  of  knowledge  in  relation  to  hia 
nt-thfot  cMdren,  ia  that  the;  were  tbe  Hawks  of 
BnA-Hdloir ;  but  whether  thcj  were  real  kites, 
■Ul  dktrn  and  feathers,  or  onlr  the  philoeopLer's 
l*»J^ged  Mrda,  human  chantiuteen,  I  could  nercr 

dattra  M  i^ht  be  eipected  in  a  dutiful  parent; 
at,  MUM  or  twice,  when  I  have  been  curious  to 
ttim  ■*  MnM  of  hii  earlj  exploits  od  the  frontiers 
(Ihr  thn  aaj  he  waa  a  great  Indian-fighler),  bo  has 
not  hmated  to  assume  a  severe  countennnce,  and 
•mU  dm  In  tko  roost  pateroal  manner  imaginable. 
IIb7,  tnj  dcu-,  he  once  aasared  mc  that,  as  it  became 
1  woBan  latber  to  garnish  the  outude  of  her 
head  than  the  Interior,  I  would  do  well  never  to 
bonble  mjaelf  bj  searchine  alter  Information  that 
DOOld  not  make  me  a  whit  more  handsome.  I 
bowed  my  bead  at  the  reprooi;  aod  ran  atnigbtna; 
to  mj  brother.  But  Harrj,  poor  fellow,  knew  no 
more  about  these  matters  than  he  cared, — that  ia. 
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dren,  long  since  determined  bj  earlj  hablu  upon 
rude  and  adventurous  lives,  Hiss  Loring,  natarallj 
a  merry  and  waggish  maiden,  with  strong  talents 
tor  mimicry,  delivered  in  a  manner  that  soon  be- 
came humorous,  and,  at  last,  highly  diverting;  so 
that  the  hoUon  forost  began  to  peal  with  the  ap- 
proving merriment  of  her  companion.  Her  benev- 
olence to  tlie  poor  widow  had  so  opened  Elbe's 
heart,  that  uhe  had  cast  aside  most  of  the  reserve 
witli  which  she  was  accustomed  to  speak  of  the 
Gilberts;  and,  in  consequence,  Catherine  was  pro- 
vided with  an  ample  store  of  anecdotes,  illustrative 
of  their  characlera  and  habits,  with  which  ahe  now 
Bjnused  her  friend.  She  relsted  with  what  surpriM 
the  good  Elsie,  one  autumn  evening  (while  Mr. 
Gilbert  waa  yet  in  England  with  bis  whole  family), 
beheld  the  adventurous  Oran,  in  ragged  atUre,  and 
with  a  bundle  at  his  back  jome  trudging  up  to  the 
Traveller's  Rest,  looking  as  bold  and  resolute,  to 
use  her  own  whimsical  illustrations,  as  a  soldier 
marching  up  to  the  mouth  of  an  empty  cannon,  or 
a  militia-man  reluming  from  a  campaign  without 
battles ;  and  she  even  mimicked,  with  voice,  gea- 
ture,  and  looks,  the  appearance  and  bearing  of  the 
two  friends,  in  the  dialo(nic  that  followed  as  soon 
nt  waa  recogniwd  by  the  widow. 


■■ke  £e  best  husband  in  tbe  world,  having  nothing 
of  tht  meddler  about  him.  T  have  often  thought. 
If  pk  were  to  commit  a  murder,  or  even  break  his 
naek,  Harn-  would  not  trouble  himself  with  either 
wander  or  lamentation  ;  and  this,  not  from  any  want 
of  affection,  but  nmply  becaose  he  would  consider 
tbe  thing  hii  fitther'a  affair,  not  his.  A  good  easy 
tamper  is  an  eicellent  thing  in  men, — as  excellent 
bdMd  aa  the  ■  voice  soft,  gentle,  and  low,'  in 
woman.  So,  now,  you  perceive  the  necessity  of 
banning  just  where  yoar  story  begins.  Take  up 
tbe  &ther, — the  grandfather,  If  you  choose,— of 
lUa  wvage  brood  ;  give  me  their  genealogy,  if  they 
IiBTe  any,  and  if  It  be  german  to  the  matter ;  draw 
an  aorta  of  parallels,  make  all  kinds  of  reflections, 
and,  in  fine,  do  and  say  any  thing  you  may  think 
proper, — only  conceal  nothing.  My  curiosity  is  as 
ea)Mcioaa  of  appetite  as  the  Moor's  revenge  (so 
mncb  for  rnraUoDg,  when  one  must  kilt  time  with 
Bhakspere),  and  demands  that  its  gratification 
Aonld  be  aa  complete." 

Tbu*  adjured  and  inatracted.  Miss  Loring  began 
the  Danation  of  GilbeK'a  story,  and  tbe  description 
of  hIa  family,  aa  they  have  been  already  recorded ; 
inU  both  which,  however,  she  entered  in  greater 
detail  than  it  was  thought  necessary  to  attempt. 

The  first  part  of  tbe  history,  which  was  without 
melancholy,  and  related  cbleSy  to  the  dilemmas 
faito  which  the  founder  of  Hawk-Hollow  Hall  was 
thrown  by  the  sudden  accession  of  wealth,  and  his 
Tain  stngglea  to  refine  the  character  of  his  chil- 
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Btory  went  on :  **  *  What  a  foolish  question !  *  mut- 
tered the  hero  of  two  lustres  and  a  half,  who  had 
never  affected  much  of  the  dulcet  submissireness 
of  a  child  to  any  one,  either  in  word  or  action ; 
*what  a  foolish  question  for  you,  goody  Elsie! 
Here  I  am  in  Pennsylvany,  and  hungry,  I  reckon ! ' 
and  with  that,  without  waiting  for  invitation,  he 
plumped  himself  down  at  the  table,  already  set  out 
for  the  widow's  evening  meal,  and  straightway  fell 
to  work  with  a  seal  and  industry  that  showed  he 
had  not  mistaken  the  condition  of  his  appetite. 
The  widow  regarded  him  with  undiminished  aston- 
ishment, crying  out,  for  she  feared  lest  some  dread- 
ful accident  by  shipwreck  or  otherwise,  had  de- 
stroyed the  rest,  *But  your  father  and  brothers, 
Oran, — where  are  they  /  *  *  In  Bristol,*  mumbled 
the  boy,  scowling  at  her  over  a  bone,  but  still  mak- 
ing the  most  of  it, — *  in  Bristol, — that  is,  the  big  • 
English  Bristol,  and  not  our  Pennsylvany  town, 
down  the  river.'  *  In  Bristol,'  echoed  Elsie  Bell ; 
*and  what  are  you   doing  here   without  them?' 

*  Why,  eating  my  supper,  don't  you  see  ? '  replied 
the  juvenile.  *  And  how  did  you  get  here  ? '  de- 
manded Elsie.  *I  came  in  a  big  ship  to  Philadel- 
phy,'  replied  the  boy,  scarce  intermitting  his  agree- 
able employment  for  a  moment,  *  and  then,  to  be 
sure,  I  footed  it.'  *  You  have  run  away  from  your 
father,  Oran  ? '  said  Elsie.  *  Yes,  J  have,'  said  the 
boy,  grumly ;  *  let  me  eat  my  supper,  and  I'll  tell 
you  all  about  it.' 

"The  widow  held  her  peace  for  awhile,  until  the 
lad  had  satisfied  his  ravenous  appetite ;  and  then, 
assuming  a  friendly  and  coaxing  air,  for  well  she 
knew  nothing  else  would  have  any  effect  on  that 
singular  young  reprobate,  she  drew  from  him  a 
confession  of  his  whole  adventure,  and  the  causes 
that  led  to  it." 

"  It  appeared,  that,  besides  an  extraordinary  at- 
tachment to  his  native  home  among  the  wild  woods, 
Oran  had  another  cause  to  be  discontented  with 
his  residence  in  England ;  and  this  he  discovered 
in  the  public  school,  to  which  he  was  sent  with  his 
brother  next  in  age,  called  Hyland.  *  He  sent  me,' 
said  Oran,  expatiating  upon  the  barbarity  of  his 
father,  *■  to  a  school,  to  learn  grammar,  and  Latin, 
and  reading,  and  writing,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing ! ' — For  you  must  know,"  said  Catherine, 
speaJking  to  her  friend,  *'  that  the  want  of  a  teacher, 
or  perhaps  hard  poverty,  had  prevented  Gilbert 
sending  his  children  to  any  school,  before  he  fell 
heir  to  his  fortune  *,  which  was  the  reason,  perhaps, 
that  they  got  sucn  wild  notions  and  propensities 
among  them  as  could  never  after  be  eradicated. 

*  Yes,'  the  urchin  went  on,  *  he  sent  me  to  school, 
and  Hy,  too ;  for  he  has  been  a  sort  of  crazy  man 
ever  since  he  came  to  his  money.  Well,  the  boys 
at  school  called  me  an  Indian  papoose,  and  I 
thumped  'em;  and  the  man  that  was  master  he 
thumped  m«,  and  Hy  also ;  for  Hy  came  to  help 
me.  So,  when  school  was  out,  I  took  Hyland 
along ;  and  we  went  to  a  comer,  and  got  a  great 
heap  of  stones ;  and  when  the  master  came  out,  we 
pelted  him ! '  '  You  did  ? '  cried  Elsie,  in  alarm.  *  I 
hit  him  one  polt  on  the  shin,'  said  Oran,  warming 
with  the  recollection, — *  I  hit  him  one  polt — it  was 
what  I  call  a  sogdolloger, — that  made  him  dance 
like  a  ducked  cat ;  and  just  as  he  stooped  down  to 
scratch  it,  we  blazed  away  again,  me  and  Hy ;  and 
if  you  ever  heard  two  hailstones  rattle  on  a  well- 
bucket,  you  may  tell  how  his  head  sounded,  I 
reckon!* 


"'But  your  father,  Oran?'  said  Elsie,— .*yoTi 
have  not  told  me  what  made  you  leave  your  father?' 
*  Father  chose  to  take  the  master's  part,'  said  Onn, 
sulkily  ;  *■  he  said  as  how  I  must  learn  to  be  a  gen- 
tleman, now  I  was  in  England,  and  never  behaTe 
like  a  young  savage  no  more,  because  I  was  never 
more  to  come  home,  meaning  to  Pennsylvany; 
and  so  I  must  go  back  to  the  master,  and  be 
thumped  again ;  for  nobody  could  be  a  gentleman 
without  having  it  thumped  into  him.  Well,  Goody, 
you  see,  I  couldn't  stand  that ;  I  was  not  going  to  t 
school  to  be  called  papoose,  and  trounced  too ;  and 
I  was  mighty  sick  of  England,  which  is  just  like  t 
big  garden, — you  can't  turn  out  of  the  road  with- 
out treading  on  somebody's  strawberry-patch,  and 
having  'em  holla  after  you  with  dogs,  and  men,  and 
such  things ;  and  I  got  into  a  great  pickle  once,  for 
killing  a  thumping  big  rabbit  that  I  saw  in  a  stnb- 
ble.  They  called  it  a  hare  ;  I  killed  it  with  a  stone; 
they  made  father  pay  money  about  it.  WeD,  I 
made  up  my  mind  to  come  home,  without  making 
any  more  words  about  it.  So  I  went  down  to  the 
river  among  the  docks,  and  there  I  saw  a  ship  that 
was  going  to  sail  to  Philadelphy  next  day.  I  told 
Hy  about  it,  he  agreed  we  should  go  over.  I  went 
to  the  captain,  and  I  said,  "  Captain,  I  want  to  go  to 
Philadelphy,"  but  he  called  me  hard  names,  vA 
swore  at  me — there  was  no  getting  any  thing  out 
of  him.  I  looked  about  and  saw  them  putting 
boxes,  and  barrels,  and  baskets,  and  all  sorts  of 
things  into  the  big  hole  below.  I  went  ashore,  and 
laid  out  the  shilling  father  gave  me  to  go  back  to 
school,  in  gingerbread.  But  Hy's  heart  failed  him; 
I  never  thought  he  would  come  to  much,  he's  too 
much  of  a  coward ;  he  began  to  cry,  and  said  he 
would  go  home  to  father.  I  gave  him  a  thumping 
for  being  such  a  fool ;  but  that  only  made  him  cry 
harder.  So  I  gave  him  half  my  gingerbread,  and 
told  him  to  go,  letting  him  know,  if  he  told  on  me, 
I  would  give  him  another  banging.  Then  I  clomb 
into  the  ship  again  and  slipped  into  the  hole  among 
the  boxes.  But  before  I  went  down,  I  looked  back 
to  Hy,  and  there  he  was  on  the  wharf  eating  his 
gingerbread  and  crying.  I  shook  my  fist  at  him, 
as  much  as  to  say,  "  If  you  tell,  mind  you !  **  and 
then  I  went  below,  and  after  awhile  they  fastened 
me  up.' 

"*It  was  as  dark  down  there  as  the  dickens,* 
said  Oran,  in  reply  to  the  piteous  ejaculations  of 
the  widow ;  *  but  there  was  plenty  of  rats — ^I  tell 
you  what,  they  scared  me !  They  stole  my  ginger- 
bread, and  whenever  I  got  to  nodding,  thej  seized 
me  by  the  nose  and  fingers,  and  I  thought  I  should 
have  been  nibbled  up  Uke  an  ear  of  com.  But  I 
knew  I  must  stand  'em  as  long  as  I  could,  or  it 
would  be  all  up  with  me.  Well,  after  awhile  they 
came  to  a  place,  I  don't  know  where  it  was ;  but 
there  was  a  great  clatter  on  the  deck,  and  swearing 
and  trampling,  and  they  opened  the  trap  doors,  as 
I  saw  by  the  great  flash  of  light.  Then  there  was 
a  heap  of  voices,  and  father's  among  them,  and 
Hyland's  too.  The  great  villain,  Hy,  was  telling 
on  me,  for  all  I  gave  him  half  the  gingerbread ! 
When  I  catch  him,  I'll  pay  him  up!  I  will.  Goody, 
if  I  wait  ten  years ! '  And  here  the  young  scape* 
gallows,  as  he  revolved  the  treachery  of  his  fel- 
low truant,  clenched  his  fist  and  looked  as  fierce 
and  savage  as  a  young  bantam  in  his  first  fit  of 
valor. 

"*Then,'  continued  this  hopeful  junior  to  the  as- 
tonished widow,  '  there  was  fiither,  saying  his  son 
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Gran  waa  hid  in  the  ship,  and  he  would  have  him 
out,  or  bring  the  captain  to  the  gallows  for  kidnap- 
ping him,  meaning  me ;  and  there  was  Hy,  the  vil- 
win,  telling  him  how  I  was  to  hide  among  the 
boxes;  and  there  was  the  captain  and  the  other 
folks,  swearing  that  father  was  crazy,  and  ought  to 
■taj  at  home ;  though  to  make  him  easy,  they  had 
opened  the  traps,  or  the  hatches,  as  they  call  them, 
and  he  might  see  for  himself.  Then  &ther  came 
down,  and  bawled  out  after  me,  and  so  did  Hy ; 
and  Hy  said,  if  I  would  come  out,  father  would  not 
send  me  to  the  grammar  school  to  be  thumped  no 
more;  but  he  said  nothing  about  father  sending 
me  back  to  Pennsylvany !  no,  not  so  much  as  a 
word !  I  was  not  to  be  caught  by  any  such  talk- 
ing ;  so  I  laid  snug  and  as  mum  as  a  rabbit.  Then 
&ther  took  on  as  though  I  was  dead,  squeezed  to 
piecefl  among  the  boxes,  because  I  would  not  answer 
him— as  if  I  was  such  a  fool !  Then  he  wanted  the 
captain  to  take  out  the  boxes,  and  the  captain 
would  not;  then  he  went  after  constables;  and 
when  he  was  gone,  they  clapped  down  the  hatches 
and  sailed  away  with  all  their  might,  and  I  never 
heard  any  thing  more  of  father.^ 

**  *  Poor  feUow,*  said  Elsie,  her  sympathy  for  the 
anticipated  sufferings  of  her  young  protegi^  driving 
from  her  mind  all  disapprobation  of  the  hard-hearted 

Grrerseness  that  caused  them,  *  did  they  keep  you 
ig  in  that  dismal,  dreadful  place  ?  *  *  You  may 
say  80,*  replied  the  boy ;  *  they  kept  me  down  there 
tin  I  waa  more  tired  of  it  than  ever  I  had  been  of 
the  grammar  school.  I  don^t  know  how  long  it 
was,  but  I  was  mighty  tired  of  it.  Dickens,  goody, 
but  I  was  dry !  I  was  in  such  a  hurry  to  got  down, 
that  I  forgot  I  should  want  water  as  well  as  ginger- 
bread. I  eat  up  all  my  gingerbread,  but  I  was  as 
dry  as  ever.  Goody,  you  don't  know  what  it  m  to 
be  dry !  I  was  always  thinking  and  dreaming  of 
springs,  and  wells,  and  pumps,  and  the  big  Delaware 
there,  and  even  the  ditches  and  gutters.  But  I  held 
out  as  wtU  as  I  could,  till  I  thought  we  were  clear 
of  that  hateful  old  England ;  and  then  I  hallooed  to 
'em  to  let  me  out ;  but  they  did  not  hear  me  at  all. 
There  was  a  power  of  big  baskets,  that  were  rolled 
all  about  me;  for  you  must  know,  a  ship  never 
holds  still  a  minute  at  a  time,  but  is  always  pitching 
and  tumbling,  now  up  and  now  down,  like  a  cart  in 
a  cornfield ;  so  the  baskets  rolled  all  over  me ;  I 
thought  they  would  have  squeezed  the  life  out  of 
me,  and  I  could  not  get  out  from  among  them.  So 
there  I  pulled  and  hallooed  till  I  was  tired  of  it,  or 
fell  asleep;  but  no  good  came  of  it.  I  tell  you 
what,  goody,  I  would  have  taken  a  thumping  for  a 
drink  of  water ;  but  there  was  no  coming  at  it.  I 
bawled  out,  *  Water!  water!'  and  *Fire!  fire!' 
but  it  was  no  good ;  nobody  heard  me,  and  it  set 
me  to  crjring,  to  think  what  a  hard  time  I  had  of  it. 
Well,  I  reckon — ^I  was  scraping  about  among  the 
baskets,  and  some  gave  way,  they  were  so  rotten. 
I  scraped  among  the  willow  twigs,  and  got  my  hand 
among  the  straw,  without  so  much  as  thinking  what 
I  was  about,  when,  all  of  a  sudden,  I  found  I  had 
hold  of  a  glass  bottle.  **  Oho !  "  said  I ;  it  was  a 
sreat  long-necked  thing,  with  wax  over  the  cork. 
I  did  not  mind  that ;  I  locked  the  neck  off  against 
the  basket,  and  good  dickens !  such  a  fizzing  and 
spluttering  as  it  made !  It  foamed  all  over  my  face, 
and  some  fell  on  my  lips,  and  it  tasted  good,  like 
cider — you  may  be  sure  I  drained  it.'  'It  was 
wine,*  cried  Elsie.  '  I  reckon,'  said  the  juvenile ; 
'and  I  reckon  it  made  my  head  sing,  too! '  he  ex- 


oUimed,  smacking  his  lips  over  the  gratefhl  recol- 
lection ;  *  such  stuff  as  that  I  never  tasted  before. 
It  made  me  feel  good, — all  comical  and  merry,  and 
ticklish-like, — I  don't  know  how,  but  all  as  if  I  was 
I  rolling  up  hill  and  down  hill, — huzzy-buzzy,  sleek, 
j  and  grand !  Then  I  seemed  as  if  I  was  dreaming, 
but  such  merry  dreams,  and  talking,  and  roaring, 
and  laughing ;  and  then  some  of  them  opened  the 
traps  and  dragged  me  out;  and  then  I  had  a 
tussle  with  some  of  them,  for  I  felt  big  enough 
to  fight  them  all;  and  then  somehow  I  fell  fast 
asleep.' 

'*  *  When  I  came  to,  the  captain  said  I  was  drunk, 
and  he  beat  me ;  it  was  worse  than  the  grammar- 
man.  First,  he  thumped  me  for  stealing  into  the 
ship,  then  for  putting  him  to  a  bother,  and  then  for 
drinking  his  cider,  or  champagne,  as  he  called  it.' 
*He  beat  you,  the  villain?'  cried  Elsie ;  *and  you 
the  son  of  Thomas  Gilbert!'  *He  did,'  said  the 
boy,  with  edifying  coolness ;  *  he  treated  me  like  a 
dog,  and  he  thumped  me  every  day.  I  suppose  the 
grammar-man  could  not  have  been  harder  on  me 
than  the  captain  of  that  big  ship — they  called  her 
the  Prince  of  Whales,  for,  you  must  know,  a  whale  is 
a  very  big  fish ;  but  I  could  never  get  a  peep  at  one. 
Goody,  I  never  was  so  mauled  in  my  life !  If  I 
crawled  about  the  quarter-deck,  as  they  call  it  (be- 
cause that's  a  place  where  the  ship-boys  never  get 
any  quarter),  why  the  captain  cuffed  me  off;  and  it 
was  pretty  much  the  same  with  the  mates,  for  they 
cuffed  too ;  and,  every  now  and  then,  some  one  or 
the  other  beat  me  with  a  rope's  end,  because  I 
would  not  go  up  the  ropes,  or  do  any  thing  else  to 
make  mvsclf  useful.  I  never  did  believe  a  Christian 
man's  son  could  be  treated  so ;  but  that  s  the  way 
they  treat  boys  on  board  a  ship,  only  that  the  regular 
ship-boys  were  not  handled  so  hard.  They  all  beat 
me,  captain,  sailors,  and  all;  the  cook  boxed  my 
ears  when  I  went  to  the  caboose ; — ^and  if  I  hid  on 
the  forecastle,  as  they  call  it,  the  sailors  run  me  up 
a  rope  and  plumped  me  into  the  sea ;  and  even  the 
ship-boys  tried  their  hands  at  me,  but  I  reckon 
they  got  IP  much  as  they  gave.  They  all  beat  me 
but  Jackey  Jones,  an  old  fellow  that  had  but  one 
eye ;  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  him,  I  believe 
they  would  have  killed,  or  starved,  or  drowned  me 
among  them.  One  night,  he  was  washed  overboard, 
and  after  that  I  was  beat  worse  than  ever.  It  was 
a  great  storm,  goody;  I  reckon  you  don't  know 
what  a  storm  is  ashore,  even  when  the  trees  are 
snapping.  I  tell  you  what,  the  sea  was  boiling  up, 
just  like  a  big  pot,  and  the  ship  danced  about  just 
like  an  apple-dunipling ;  all  the  difference  was,  the 
water  was  not  hot.  They  were  all  big  cowards, 
for  all  they  had  been  so  big  with  me ;  and  down 
they  went  on  their  knees,  crying  and  praying  like 
methodist  preachers.  The  captain  was  white  all 
over  the  mouth,  the  chief  mate  got  drunk,  and  Big 
George,  a  sailor  that  used  to  be  hard  on  me,  came 
to  ask  my  pardon  for  treating  me  so  badly.  I  told 
him,  we  should  have  a  reckoning  about  that  some 
other  time;  and  that  night  he  was  washed  over- 
board along  with  Jackey  Jones,  and  we  saw  them 
no  more.  I  tell  you  what,  goody,  it  was  the  hap- 
piest time  I  had  on  board  that  ship ;  for  I  supposed 
it  would  sink  and  drown  'em  all,  which  was  a  great 
satisfaction  for  me  to  think  on.  However,  it  cleared 
up  again  next  day,  and  if  we  had  not  soon  reached 
Philadelphy,  I  don't  know  what  would  have  become 
of  me,  for  they  were  all  worse  than  ever,  especially 
the  captain.'    *  And  that  wretch,'  cried  Elsie,  *  did  no 
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on*  ponlsb  Um  (br  hii  cmel  and  barbtroiu  oppres-    tbera  ._. 

^u  of  &  poor  friendlew  bojT'  'You  ihall  bear,'  iu  tbe  wluja  world  thiu  I 
replied  (be  urcbin,  with  t,  grin  thu  migbt  bsTs  bert." 
kdomed  tbe  Tisige  of  IiD  Indian  coming  out  of 
b&ttle,  witb  K  socle  taH  of  walpe ;  '  he  wu  for  fu- 
tening  me  up  wben  we  came  to  tbe  wharf  at  Pbila- 
delphj,  to  Bee  his  mercbuit,  ■□<!  learn  wbot  waa  to 
be  done  with  me.  But  I  aneaked  away  when  b« 
was  gone,  and  hid  among  some  barrels  IiD  he  cune 
bock.  Then  I  watchednim  come  out  of  the  thip 
again,  and  ran  to  a  comer  where  there  was  a  bun- 
dle of  green  boop-poles  at  a  cooper's  shop.  Well, 
goody,  I  took  one  of  the  hoop-poles,  and  wben  he 
passed  by,  down  it  went,  and  down  went  the  cap- 
tain, too,  like  a  butchered  ox,  with  a  great  yell  like 
a  schoolboy  tbst  brought  the  people  up.  How- 
ever, I  gave  him  two  more,  for  as  long  U  1  bad 
time,  and  then  I  had  to  scurry  for  it.'  '  Good 
heareas!'  cried  Elsie,  'perhaps  you  killed  him!' 
'  Well,  if  I  didn't,  I'm  sure  it  was  all  the  fault  of 
the  people  that  ran  up  so  fast,  bo  that  I  had  not 
time.  As  for  the  rest  of  them,  if  1  ever  catch  any 
of  them  up  here  among  the  hills,  you  may  reckon 
what  will  come  of  it.'  And  as  he  spoke,  he  raised 
bis  eyes  to  an  old  musket  hanging  on  tbe  wall,  and 
nodded  his  bead  signiScantly." 

"Thij,"  said  the  merry  narrator,  "is  tbe  very 
atory  I  bad  from  Elsie's  lips,  only  that  she  spoiled 
It  In  telling  1  and  I  leave  you  to  judge  whither 


JOB  rCSnCK ;  OR,  THE  DTERS. 
^  Sims  of  all  iolsfa.    Ss  ont  b^a  bcoli  in  t^tm. 


Job  Fustick  was  the  very  menieet  dog 

Ofany  in  the  city- 
He  never  car'd  for  fog 
Or  fulure : 
And  certunly  'twas  farthest  from  •  ditty 
To  see  bim  make  a  face  or  tell  a  story : 
Ducb  did  he  in  bis  humor  glory — 

He  would  particoUtly  nail  ye  t 

Job  was  a  dyer — 
A  man  of  very  dark  and  reputable  calling : 
Bis  uncle  Hezekiah, 
To  save  him  from  the  gaol 
Into  which  Job  was  falling, 
Bad  snddenly  turn'd  pale. 
And  sunk  ill 
Upon  the  bed  from  which  he  didn't  ri»e — 
But  as  he  closed  bis  eyes, 
(This  uncle,) 
'My  dear,  wild  Job,' — be  aaii, 

'  Being  about  to  part, 
Tou  have  a  legacy  of  my  black  art. 
By  which  to  make  yoar  bread : 
Grow  steady — 
And,  Job,  to  dye,  be  always  ready' — 

Job  cried. 
He  mumbled  out — '  a. 
And  BO  his  uncle  died. 


Finding  he  was  past  taJciitg  eolor, 

(And  DOt  to  tire,) 
To  keep  himself  from  growing  doller. 

Job  buried  Heiekiah. 


J.EN.     1836. 

Now,  working  at  his  trade. 

Our  wag  bod  quite  a  fortune  made. 
And  not  to  do  himself  to  death. 
Grown  fat,  and  short  of  breath. 

Went  to  hia  dye-bouaa  only  once  a  week; 

For,  independent  as  a  Greek, 


Heu 


.0  bed ; 


And  such  B  curious  life  he  led, 
(Being  for  orthodox  no  stickler,) 

He  thought  it  not  partic'lar 
To  mention  at  what  time  he'd  dip  the  clotbi 
So  at  all  times  of  night. 
As  well  as  day, 
HU  cQStomers  would  come,  and  make  aoch  I 
As  any  common  man  would  frjgbt, 
Tha'  dull  eai'd. 

Who  should  have  precedeocj 
In  bebg  colored. 


Grown  patient  of  the  ndse.  Job  nera: 
Or  even  woke ; 
Or  if  he  did. 
He  never  spoke. 

In  pot  and  purse. 
Job,  feeling  rather  riniiiA, 
Determin'd  to  reUnquish. 

For  hark'ee!— not  to  Batter, 
This  rainbow  kind  of  life. 
Together  with  his  wife. 

As  plain  as  any  glass  could  speak, 


ohid 
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So,  finding  by  good  chnnca 
A  little  nermiw  nmn  of  Franco, 
En  took  >n  opponunitT  to  lei 

Bia  linuec. 
And  Btill  ae  ni 

{After  Ihe'hire,) 
Without  t  notiot  bj  Omzette, 

Or  crier, 
Or  an;  other  vaj. 
He  look  hii  teare  one  daj, 
And  moTed  up  street,  >  Uw  doon  highei 

Job  felt  A  wicked  fun 
To  think  he  had  not  adTcrtised  ; 
Thoueht  he,  '  m  mre  ui  gun 
'They'll  make  a  clatter— 
Hell  be  tnoat  ihockingly  eurpriwd  I — 

Right— lord  I  how  the;  wiU  bawl 
At  this  poor  d 1  of  a  Oaul— 

It  happened  about  tvelre  o'clock. 
Or  Uiereabouts, 

Honaieur  awoke ; 
Be  lliten'd — there  were  about*. 
And  then  a  knock — 

And  after, 
A  rattling  peal  of  laughter — 
At  last  one  spoke. 
'Ballool  there — master  JobI 
Tto  travelled  half  the  globe 
In  trying 
To  find  aome  reaaooable  dog 

To  do  mj  dfeing. 
Get  up,  if  you've  a  aonl ' — 

(The  Frenchman  doubled,) 
But  thought  it  beet,  upon  the  whole, 
To  out  head.  ' 

-   JnM  then,  another  luckleta  wight 
Who  came  that  night. 
Commenced,  a*  unial  at  the  door, 
To  cry  '  Job — Job' — o'er  and  o'er. 


'  Confound  ye,  Job — why  don't  you  come  f ' 
WosniU  Ihecryl 

But  Job  wae  very  bIow — 
'  I  tell  ye,  Job,  I  want  lo  know 

When  you  intend  to  dye  1 ' — 
Monsieur  felt  very  aick — 

His  sight  grew  thick. 
'  Die  I  die :  meedeure — mon  Dien  1 

I  mean  no  die — parbleu  I ' 
'  Dye  Wiie  / ' — another  cried, 

'  There,  Job,  you  lied— 
Come,  no  eicuses  borrow — 

Tou  promised  me,  you  sinner,  TOti, 
Tou  would  dye  black,  tomorrow.' 

The  Frencbman  felt  unpleasantly  aimil>- 

Be  thought  his  Ume  wai  come. 


Another  fellow  with  bit  bundle  eune, 
A  witty  one — and  Ume, 

'  Good  Hr.  Fuetiok,'  laid  this  one, 
'  Pre  hither  run. 

Half  Umping — and  half  flying, 
To  know,  what  time  to-morrow,  by  the  nun 

Tou  will  be  dyeing.' 
The  Frenchman  struck  his  bristling  bead, 
Merely  to  see 

If  be  might  dead 
Or  hving  bel 
For  tho'  these  calls  in  daylight  might  be  (dvil. 

Just  at  this  murky  hour 

lliey  bad  the  power 
Poor  monsieur's  nerves  to  overwhelm  ; — 
He  thought  each  mother's  son  of  them, 
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Another  fellow  came ; 

*  Good  Mr.  Job— if  that's  your  name— 

I  call  you  solemnly ; 
Get  up  and  see 

If  you  08  well  as  not  can  dye  for  me.* 
That  ended, 
The  case  was  no  wise  mended, 
When  quick  another  cried, 
*  Lord  bless  us ! 
He  isn't  worth  the  winning ! — 
I  saw  him  when  he  dyed, 
No  longer  than  three  days  ago — 

How  he  would  dress  us! 
He  cheats!   men — cheats — aye — say  I  told 
ye  so, 
EQs  life  has  been  a  black — blue — purple  sin- 
ning— 
He  can't  dye  decently !  * 
This  certainly  was  high-toned ; 
The  Frenchman  groaned. 

Another  came  in  haste, 

He  said  he  had  no  time  to  waste ; 
*But  all,  friend  Job,  I  seek, 

And  shall  be  trying, 

As  for  you  just  put  off  dyeing 
Until  next  week.' 

As  you  would  probably  have  guess'd, 
Tlie  Frenchman  acquiesced. 

At  last  a  noisy  fellow 

Louder  than  all  the  rest  did  bellow — 

*  Be  ready,  Job,  by  St.  Paul's  chime. 
To  dye  in  four  hours  from  this  time — 

I  give  you  a  fair  warning. 
You  laughing,  wicked,  lazy,  color'd  rogue, 
(This  was  but  half  the  catalogue) 

To  be  up  in  the  morning ; 
For  by  the  love  of  Moses, 

You*ll  know  it  to  your  sorrow, 


As  sure  as  you  and  I've  got 
If  you  don't  dye  to-morrow  I ' 

This  was  enough — 
Indeed  'twas  shocking— 

For  a  lean  Frencl^an,  made  of  penetrable 
stuff, 
Twaa  sorry  joking ; — 

He  felt  that  he  was  going 
With  some  considerable  rapidity, 

And  knowing 
The  only  way  to  be, 

In  which  to  save  his  life, 
Was  calling  of  his  wife, 

He  naturally  fell  crying 

*  Ma  chore ! — ^ma  chere ! — 
Vill  you  be  slow  com  here — 

I  dying — dt/itiff  I ' 
His  wife  was  lame— 
Of  course  it  was  some  time  before  she  came 

And  when  she  did. 
She  heard  some  fellow  at  the  door 

In  accents  surly, 
(And  not  to  let  the  truth  be  hid — 

'Twas  Job  himself — alone — ) 

*  Why  Job— you  certainly  are  coming  on — 

'Tis  what  you  never  did  before ;  * 
(And  then  he  swore,) 

*  You  never  used  to  dye  one  half  so  eariy! ' 

The  Frenchman  went  to  bed, 
And  charg'd  his  wife,  when  next  those  ecor.c- 
drels  came. 
To  stop  their  shameful  crying. 
To  tell  them  to  the  head 
That  he  was  dying — 
Or  what  was  just  the  same, 
'Twould  be  a  miscellaneous  kind  of  lying — 
That  he  was  d^ad. 


♦♦• 


A  WESTERN  LAWYER'S  PLEA  AGAINST  THE  FACT. 


Gentlemen  of  the  Jury:  The  Scripture  saith, 
"Thou  shalt  not  kill ;  "  now,  if  you  hang  my  client, 
you  trangress  the  command  as  slick  as  grease,  and  as 
plump  as  a  goose-egg  in  a  loafer's  face.  Gentlemen, 
murder  is  murder,  whether  committed  by  twelve 
jurymen,  or  by  an  humble  individual  like  my 
client.  Gentlemen,  I  do  not  deny  the  fact  of  my 
client  having  killed  a  man,  but  is  that  any  reason 
why  you  should  do  so  ?  No  such  thing,  gentlemen ; 
you  may  bring  the  prisoner  in  "  guilty ; "  the  hang- 
man may  do  his  duty,  but  will  that  exonerate  you  ? 
No  such  thing ;  in  that  case  you  will  all  be  mur- 
derers. Who  among  you  is  prepared  for  the  brand 
of  Cain  to  be  stamped  upon  his  brow  to-day  ?  Who, 
freemen — ^who  in  this  land  of  liberty  and  light? 
Gentlemen,  I  will  pledge  my  word,  not  one  of  you 
has  a  bowie-knife  or  a  pistol  in  his  pocket.  No, 
gentleman,  your  pockets  are  odoriferous  with  the 
perfumes  of  cigar-cases  and  tobacco.  You  can 
smoke  the  tobacco  of  rectitude  in  the  pipe  of  a 
peaceful  conscience;  but  hang  my  unfortunate 
client,  and  the  scaly  alligators  of  remorse  will  gallop 
through  the  internal  principles  of  animal  viscera, 
until  the  spinal  vertebrae  of  your  anatomical  con- 
struction is  turned  into  a  railroad,  for  the  grim  and 


gory  goblins  of  despair.  Gentlemen,  beware  of 
committing  murder !  Beware,  I  say,  of  meddling 
with  the  eternal  prerogative  I  Gentlemen,  I  adjure 
you,  by  the  manumitted  ghost  of  temporal  sanctity, 
to  do  no  murder.  I  a^ure  you  by  the  name  of 
woman,  the  mainspring  of  the  tickling  timepiece 
of  time's  theoretical  transmigration,  to  do  no  mur* 
der !  I  adjure  you,  by  the  love  yon  have  for  the 
esculent  and  condimental  gusto  of  our  native  pump- 
kin, to  do  no  murder !  I  adjure  you,  by  the  Mars 
set  in  the  flying  ensign  of  your  emancipated  covd- 
try,  to  do  no  murder!  I  adjure  you,  by  tiw  Ame- 
rican Eagle  that  whipped  the  uniyersal  game.coc^ 
of  creation,  and  now  dts  roosting  on  the  magiietio 
telegraph  of  time's  illustrious  transmigration,  to  do 
no  murder!  And  lastly,  gentlemen,  if  you  efcr 
expect  to  wear  store-made  coats— if  you  eTerexpeel 
free  dogs  not  to  bark  at  you — ^if  you  eyer  ei^eol 
to  wear  boots  made  of  the  free  hide  of  the  BoAj 
mountain  buffalo, — and,  to  sum  up  all,  if  toii  ever 
expeet  to  be  any  thing  hut  a  set  of  sneaknig,  loe^ 
ing,  rascally,  cut-throated,  braided  small  ends  of 
humanity,  whittled  down  into  indistinctibility, 
quit  my  client,  and  save  your  ooontiy. 
The  prisoner  was  acquitted. 


ABOUT  BAOHELOBB. 


ABOUT    BACHSL0B8. 


If.    HOAB.      IBBe. 


^*T  %  not  of  old  bacheloni  are  k  burden  to 
lociety — «rc  St  otg'ects  fbr  ■nimadTersion,  for  utire, 
ttj,  GTen  for  special  taxalioD — I  never  fbr  a  mo- 
nent  doubted.  I  do  not  mean  ;our  old  bachelors 
•bo  have  oeither  talents  nor  attractions  sufficiently 
Mwerful  to  engage  the  affections  of  a  young  lady — 
hey  ore  to  be  pitied — but  I  mean  your  venerable 
htotUes,  men  hiTiof;  the  means  to  marry  without 
he  incliiiation,  men  who  remun  single  all  their 
lays  from  the  vanity  of  supposing  that  Ihey  cui 
ibtain  any  woman  from  the  mere  asking  her.  The 
lispktch  pOi<t,  a  fev  weeks  ago,  brought  me  a  note 
rhich  ran  thus;    "7^  Backtlorf  Club  mate  timir 

watt  their , 


Wmitira."  "Shall  i  go  or  ehaU  I  oot?"  said  1 
nyself.  1  certainly  disUke  old  bachelors,  jet  1  have 
lo  aversion  to  venison  and  Madeira  moderately — 
■od  as  it  is  but  once  a  year,  I'll  meet  these  members 
If  the  itncitn  Tegiim,  drink  with  them,  laugh  with 
bem,  take  up  the  cudgels  for  matrimony,  and  who 
aiows  but  I  may  make  a  convert,  though  even  on 
be  ahady  side  of  fifty.  The  hope  of  doing  good, 
lOd  striking  a  pure  spark  Out  of  rusty  s1«cl,  deter- 
nined  me,  and  at  four  I  wu  there.  Almost  at  the 
lame  time,  a  beau  of  the  old  school,  polished  and 
ralite,  adoring  the  fair  sei,  yet  still  untnarriod, 
nade  his  ttitrie,  and  after  four  or  five  modem 
fows,  he  squeeied  me  affectionately  by  the  hand, 
md  was  rejoiced  (o  see  me.  Here,  thinks  I,  is  a 
lacbelor  of  unpardonable  celibacy — lie  is  no  enemy 
LO  matrimony,  but  has  put  off  the  day  of  marriage 
10  long,  that  it  now  presents  an  awful  aspect,  and 
lenifies  him,  as  the  field  of  battle  alsmis  the  ac- 
knowledged coward.     The  room  soon  filled  :  there 


were  some  of  orergrown  forttiues,  of  moderate  pos- 
sesrioQB,  of  fat  and  jolly  persons,  and  of  lean  and 
lantern  visages;  they  were  all  well  dressed,  jet 
there  was  a  certain  something  about  their  apparel 
that  had  the  ur  of  sluggish  indifference,  as  if  their 
wardrobe  sighed  for  the  superintending  care  of  some 
kind  femde;  one  man's  pocket-handkerchief  wm 
unhemmed,  the  ends  of  another  man's  cravat  were 
nibbled  and  ragged,  here  and  there  a  few  holes 
peeped  from  the  sombre  ruffles,  and  a  straggling 
rent  was  perceptible  in  the  heels  of  some  stockings. 
How  much  care  these  "children  of  a  larger  growth" 
seemed  to  require — ^how  solitary  they  appeared  to 
me,  although  their  facea  were  dressed  with  smiles! 
The  grateful  bell  soon  announced  the  dinner,  and  to 
it  we  went — no  ceremony — -no  compliments — appe- 
tite and  epicurism  united  to  pin  attention  to  the 
well-stored  table,  and  the  poor  creatures  in  all  their 
movings,  seemed  to  indicate  the  want  of  lom* 
female,  whose  daily  presence  might  refine  their 
manners,  control  their  appetites,  give  a  grace  to 
their  actions,  and  a  polish  to  their  converse.  He 
old  wine,  together  with  pipes  and  cigars,  made 
their  appearance ;  the  bottle  went  briskly  round, 
and  their  old  clay  moistened,  revived  and  invigo- 
rated, each  man  had  something  to  say  in  praise  of 
a  bachelor's  Ufe. 

Marriage  1  (says  an  old  fellow,  who  owned  twenty 
brick  houses  m  tbe  citj,)  pshaw  1  What  man  would 
surrender  his  freedom — give  up  the  joys  of  celibacy 

tongue,  and  a  boat  of  old  tabbies  in  the  shape  of 
aunts — be  stunned  to  death  with  squalling  brats, 
harassed  witb  illness,  doctors'  bills,  and  christen- 
ings F  Who  would  relinquish  the  happiness  of  be- 
ing free,  uncontrolled  and  untrammelled?. — Here 
am  I  aa  happy  as  a  lord;  can  drink  as  manj  bottles 
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of  Niblo*8  old  stingo  as  I  please ;  I  can  reel  home, 
tumble  myself  into  bed,  boots  and  all ;  no  wife  to 
upbraid  me  for  my  absence,  scold  me  for  a  sot,  or 
turn  me  from  my  pillow  at  eight  in  the  morning ; 
my  ears  are  not  stunned  with  her  shrill  notes,  nor 
my  eyes  offended  by  her  sour  looks.  Old  Phillis 
cooks  my  steaks,  makes  my  bed,  smokes  her  pipe  in 
peace,  and  is  always  glad  to  see  me,  drunk  or  sober 
— that*8  your  sort ! 

A  bachelor  leads  a  merrv  life ; 

Few  folks  that  are  wedded  lire  better. 

Hey,  Migor,  what  do  you  say  ?  Am  I  right,  old 
Chronicle?    Do  you  not  say  ditto? 

**  No,  sir,"  said  I,  with  gravity  ;  "  I  am  not  with 
you ;  I  disapprove  your  whole  position ;  I  do  not 
B&j  ditto:'  *' A  forfeit!  a  forfeit!"  exclaimed  the 
whole  company;  "here^s  treason  amongst  U8 — a 
spy  in  our  camp,  an  advocate  for  matrimony — a 
Benedict  himself — fine  him !  fine  him ! — a  hamper 
of  salt  water,  a  cold  bath — no  punishment  too  severe 
for  such  alarming  opinions !"  **  Order !  order !  gen- 
tlemen;" exclaimed  the  chairman  ;  **  let  us  hear  his 
defence;  let  us  treat  him  with  decorum."  **  Come,  Ma- 
jor," said  Von  Snarl, "  your  reasons,  your  reasons,  my 
boy."  "  Why,  gentlemen,"  said  I,  **  although  aware 
that  I  was  to  dine  with  bachelors,  I  was  not  pre- 
pared  to  meet  a  party  hostile  to  matrimony.  I  my- 
self was  an  old  bachelor,  yet  I  cannot  subscribe  to 
the  correctness  of  doctrines  such  as  I  have  just 
heard  advanced.  Man  is  a  social  being  by  nature ; 
he  was  never  intended  to  be  isolated :  floating 
through  the  world  without  the  ties  of  affection,  of 
association,  or  of  kindred ;  he  has  duties  to  perform 
to  religion,  to  country,  and  to  morality ;  and  all 
these  point  to  marriage  as  the  great  end  by  which 
they  may  be  accomplished  and  fulfilled.  You  boast 
of  freedom,  of  the  joys  of  your  table,  of  your  unre- 
strained liberty;  the  savage,  whose  yell  reverbe- 
rates through  the  forest,  is  equally  as  free ;  he  be- 


comes infuriated  by  rum,  and  basks  in  the  sonbeams 
in  dignified  intoxication.  No  soul  feehi  an  inteiest 
in  you — no  soul  dares  molest  him — so  fiur  you  are 
equal ;  but  the  savage  marrieit,  he  roves  through  the 
woods  with  his  wife  by  his  side ;  he  hunts  the  fleet 
deer  because  his  wife  partakes  of  the  spoil,  and 
praises  his  dexterity ;  he  teaches  his  boys  to  be- 
come warriors,  familiarizes  them  to  the  bow  and 
arrow,  and  the  pointed  javelin ;  the  savage  hot  so- 
cial relations  even  in  his  moments  of  bmtal  intoxi- 
cation ;  he  is,  therefore,  your  superior.  If  you 
have  no  wife  to  control  or  direct  your  moirenients, 
you  have  no  friend  who  feels  an  interest  for  your 
health  and  happiness,  who  sighs  for  your  grief,  who 
rejoices  in  your  prosperity,  who  watches  your  pfl- 
low  in  the  hour  of  sickness,  who  administers  with 
her  fair  and  soft  hand  the  medicine  for  your  health, 
and  binds  your  brows,  and  soothes  your  agitatimif 
with  the  sweet  kiss  of  affection.  If  yon  are  thai 
free,  you  have  no  children  whose  growing  Tirtnet 
do  honor  to  their  sire — ^whose  cheerful  prattle 
blunts  the  dull  edge  of  care.  If  marriage  brings 
with  it  some  privations,  it  amply  compensates  by 
the  additional  comfort,  confidence,  mutual  respect,- 
and  influence,  which  it  carries  in  its  train.  Why, 
then,  rail  at  matrimony  ?  Instead  of  reeling  home 
at  night,  and  encountering  the  black  visage  of  your 
wench,  as  she  opens  the  door  for  you,  and  yot 
sneak  through  your  dark  hall  to  your  comforUea 
and  solitary  bed,  walk  upright  and  soberly  home, 
there  meet  the  cheerful  smile  and  cordial  welcome 
of  your  wife,  as  she  leads  you  to  the  ample  fire,  and 
there  enjoy  (which  you  never  will  if  you  retidn  yocur- 
present  sentiments),  the  social  converse,  and  inno* 
cent  hilarity  of  a  lawful  and  lovely  companion." 

The  faces  of  the  old  bachelors  began  to  ^'  cream 
and  mantle,"  as  I  took  my  hat  to  leave  them;  and  as 
I  closed  the  door.  Von  Snarl  exclaimed,  *^Harkee! 
Sir,  let  us  never  see  your  ugly  fiftce  unongst  m 
again." 
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DYDIMUS  DUMPS. 

BY  RICHARD  FINN    SMITH.      1886. 
On  horror's  head  horrors  aocomulate.— Shakbpkbi. 


Some  are  enamored  of  the  graceful  movements  of 
a  horse,  others  of  a  painted,  dancing  gipsy ;  some 
pass  their  lives  in  examining  the  petal  of  a  flower, 
or  the  brilliancy  of  a  bug — some  disregard  the  earth 
and  road  the  heavens,  while  others  find  nothing  half 
so  beautiful  in  all  creation  as  a  well-cooked  terrapin 
or  partridge  pie.  Dydimus  Dumps  belonged  to 
neither  of  these  varietiCvS — ^he  eschewed  the  beau- 
tiful ;  his  taste  was  for  the  horrible. 

The  parentage,  education,  and  pursuits  of  Dydi- 
mus tended  to  develop  this  prominent  feature  in  his 
character.  His  father  was  a  little  consumptive 
tailor,  who  was  obliged  to  ply  his  needle  incessantly 
for  cabbage,  and  as  tailors  are  proverbially  melan- 
cholic, his  hard  fate,  acting  on  his  temperament,  ac- 
cording to  the  settled  laws  of  Gall  and  Spurzheim, 
rendered  him  as  solemn  and  mysterious  as  a  tomb- 
stone without  an  epitaph.  Subsequently,  he  turned 
to  exhorting  in  the  conventicle,  which  increased  the 
longitude  and  acerbity  of  his  meagre  visage,  and 
also  the  sonorous  bass  of  his  deep-toned  nasal  organ. 
Spirit  of  Slawkenbergius  I  with  such  a  second,  you 


might  have  deceived  the  dry  bones  of  the  Tilley 
with  the  belief  that  the  diapason  of  universal  nature 
had  been  rudely  set  in  motion,  and  that  it  was  thne 
to  come  forth  and  attune  their  pipes  to  concert 
pitch. 

The  mother  of  our  hero  was  a  layer  oat  of  the 
dead,  and  from  her  calling,  she  imagined  henelf  a 
sort  of  connecting  link  between  this  world  and  the 
next — a  hyphen  between  time  and  eternity.  Dydi- 
mus, in  early  childhood,  attended  her  on  these 
solemn  missions,  and  he  claimed  it  as  a  prescriptire 
right  to  officiate  as  chief  mourner  in  all  fashionable 
funeral  processions.  It  was  flattering  to  his  juTe- 
nile  ambition,  and  that  his  grief  might  be  rendered 
the  more  impressive,  his  considerate  mother  inva- 
riably harnessed  him  in  the  longest  weeds  and  weep- 
ers, and  the  best  black  silk  gloves  that  the  bereaved 
relatives  had  furnished  to  make  a  public  demonstra- 
tion of  their  secret  sorrow.  Such  was  the  serious 
cast  of  his  mind  in  his  early  years,  that  he  despised 
the  restraint  of  the  ordinary  system  of  education, 
and  actually  made  considerable  progress  in  the 
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■Iphahei,  by  oonning  over  the  epitaphs  on  the 
tMobtionea,  and  ultimately  acquired  as  much  know- 
ledge of  the  dead  languages  as  most  collegians 
i£h  the  appendix  of  A.  M.,  LL.  D.,  and  A.  S.  S.  to 

iMT  otherwise  insignificant  names. 

Many  years  ago,  I  knew  Dydimus  intimately.  He 
at  that  time  a  middle-aged  and  independent 
having  oome  into  possession  of  the  wholesome 
aoeretions  of  his  prudent  and  watchful  mother.  He 
was  fond  of  relating  narratives  of  barbarity,  whether 
freior  fiction,  it  was  immaterial,  for  he  believed  all 
he  saw  in  print,  and  as  I  was  a  patient  listener — 
the  most  gratifying  compliment  that  can  be  paid  to 
all  old  women  of  either  sex — it  afforded  him  infinite 
pleasiire  to  bestow  all  his  tediousness  upon  me.  His 
nbrary  was  limited — "better  have  a  few  volumes,** 
«ld  he,  **  and  digest  them  well,  than,  as  some  pre- 
tenders to  literature,  make  a  large  collection  with- 
out reading  beyond  the  labels."  His  library  con- 
stated of  *'  The  Life  and  Death  of  Cock-Robin,"  with 
colored  sculptures — his  mother^s  first  present — 
which  time  had  already  rendered  exceedingly  valu- 
able, for  there  was  no  other  copy  of  the  same 
edition  extant;  Fox*s  Book  of  Martyrs,  horribly 
IQostrated;  the  Buccaneers  of  America,  and  a 
Hirtory  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition.  His  walls 
were  adorned  with  pictures  in  keeping — one  of 
whieh  he  highly  prized  for  its  antiquity  and  truth 
of  dedgn.  It  was  the  Sacrifice  of  Isaac,  taken  from 
a  Dattm  bible,  published  in  an  age  when  they 
weatherboarded  books,  and  put  iron  clasps  upon 
them,  anticipating  Locke  on  the  Human  Under- 
standing— which  illustration  of  that  most  solemn 
and  impressive  narrative  represented  the  agonized, 
yet  obedient  parent,  with  a  huge  blimderbuss  pre- 
sented at  the  breast  of  his  innocent  and  unresisting 
offiipring,  while  an  angel,  proportioned  and  appa- 
relled like  a  well-fed  Amsterdam  belle,  seated  aloft 
on  a  cloud  resembling  a  featherbed,  dropped  tears 
as  big  as  hailstones  in  the  pan  of  the  firelock,  while 
Abraham  was  in  the  act  of  pulling  the  trigger. 

His  regimen  was  somewhat  remarkable.  His 
organ  of  alimentiveness  was  largely  developed,  and 
his  temperament  was  what  phrenologists  would 
pronounce  the  bilious  melancholic,  combined  with 
the  nervous,  and  a  sprinkle  of  the  lymphatic.  This 
is  all  Hebrew-Greek  to  me,  but  doubtless  is  correct, 
for  he  was  an  extraordinary  man,  and  richly  entitled 
to  all  the  temperaments  referred  to  by  Grail  and 
l^rarxheinL  He  supped  every  night  on  clam-fritters, 
hard-boiled  eggs,  pickled  sturgeon,  and  raw  cab- 
bage, all  of  which  he  washed  down  with  an  uncon- 
stitotional  quantity  of  muddy  beer,  that  he  mi^icht 
more  fully  enjoy  the  fantastic  and  horrible  caprioles 
of  the  niffhtmare.  The  profound  gravity  with  which 
he  would  attack  his  nightly  repast,  would  have  in- 
sptred  A]dcius  with  veneration  for  his  gastronomic 
abilities. 

One  morning,  he  called  upon  me,  and  appearing 
more  dejected  than  usual,  I  inquired  the  cause. 
He  replied : 

^I  have  exhausted  all  the  places  of  rational 
amosement  in  the  city,  wax-work,  puppet-shows, 
and  alL  I  finally  purchased  a  season-ticket  of  ad- 
mission to  that  meritorious  institution  called  the 
Washington  Museum,  esteemed  as  the  only  ex- 
hibition that  could  awaken  the  sensibilities  of  a 
delicately  attuned  and  cultivated  mind.  But  I  have 
cased  so  long  upon  the  headless  trunk  of  poor 
SUrie  Antoinette,  the  dying  Hamilton,  Moreau,  and 
many   others— including    the    emaciated    Baron 


Trenck,  peeping  through  the  bars  of  his  cage,  like 
Steme*s  starling,  that  they  have  lost  their  pungency. 
The  fountain  of  tears  is  exhausted,  and  I  am  most 
miserably  cheerful.  I  feel  no  more  pleasure  in  con- 
templating the  jealous  Moor  in  the  act  of  stabbing 
his  sleeping  Desdemona,  or  Queen  Dido  preparing 
to  hang  herself  in  her  garters,  than  I  do  in  behold- 
ing those  immortal  worthies,  Washington  and 
Franklin,  placidly  seeming  to  read  unutterable 
things  illegibly  scrawled  upon  a  piece  of  dirty  parch- 
ment, or  the  portly  William  Penn,  in  the  attitude  of 
leading  out  a  fair  Quakeress  to  a  country-dance. 
Nay,  you  will  scarcely  credit  it,  but  it  is  a  melan- 
choly fact — ^I  have  become  so  accustomed  to  the 
horrible  discord  of  that  eternal  organ-grinder, 
who  silenced  and  put  the  starved  treble  of  fish- 
wenches  out  of  countenance,  that  it  no  longer  cre- 
ates any  titillation  on  my  tympanum,  but  sounds  as 
melodiously  as  the  music  of  the  spheres.  I  am  in 
absolute  despair  I     What  shall  I  do  ?  " 

"  You  are  a  bachelor  and  rich.     Get  married." 

**  That  would  be  horrible,  indeed ;  but  then  it 
lasts  for  life.  I  wish  variety ;  a  monotony  of  hor- 
ror would  pall  upon  the  palate." 

Yet  Dydimus  was  a  kind-hearted  man.  His  bene- 
factions were  liberally  bestowed.  His  pensioners 
were  comprised  of  the  lame,  blind,  and  destitute, 
whom  he  visited  systematically  to  drop  his  unseen 
charity,  and  though  he  could  not  minister  to  their 
minds  by  cheerful  converse,  ho  never  failed  to 
awaken  them  to  a  keen  sense  of  their  forlorn  con- 
dition by  his  tears  of  sympathy. 

*' What's  to  be  done!"  continued  Dydimus. 
'^This  dearth  of  excitement  will  drive  me  to  do 
something  terrible ! " 

"  Do  you  never  go  to  the  theatre  ?  " 

"When  Cooke  was  here  I  went,  but  seldom 
since." 

"  Go  now,  and  you  will  find  the  exhibitions  most 
truly  awfuL" 

"Say  you  so?  You  cheer  me,"  he  exclaimed, 
leisurely  rubbing  his  hands  and  smiling  like  a  caput 
mortuum.  **  Pray  inform  me  what  sort  of  shows 
do  they  exhibit  to  gratify  a  cultivated  taste  ?  " 

"  I  see  it  announced  that  Mr.  Stoker  will  hang 
himself  for  the  first  time,  at  the  circus,  this  evening, 
for  the  edification  of  an  enlightened  public." 

"Hang  himself!  That  indeed  approximates  my 
ideas  of  the  interesting.  But  is  there  no  humbug 
about  it  ?    I  despise  humbug." 

"  I  am  assured  that  it  falls  little  short  of  a  bona 
fide  hanging,  and  that  the  exhibition  is  really  de- 
lightful to  those  who  take  pleasure  in  witnessing 
executions  of  the  sort." 

"  I  never  saw  a  man  hanged  in  all  my  life,  and  as 
it  is  probable  I  never  shall,  I  would  not  neglect  this 
opportunity  of  having  my  ideas  enlarged  as  to  the 
manner  of  performing  this  interesting  branch  of 
jurisprudence.     Will  you  accompany  me  ?  " 

"With  pleasure,  as  they  only  hang  in  jest." 

"  The  real  thing  must  be  exciting !  " 

"  Doubtless,  and  more  especially  to  the  principal 
performer." 

We  accordingly  repaired  to  the  circus  at  an  early 
hour,  and  took  our  seats  as  soon  as  the  doors  were 
open.  Dydimus  was  impatient  until  the  horseman- 
ship commenced,  but  as  the  equestrians  performed 
their  feats  with  po  much  self-possession,  he  soon  be- 
came wearied  with  the  monotony  of  the  exhibition, 
and  emphatically  pronounced  it  to  be  a  popular 
humbug.      At  length  an  artist  appeared  in  the 
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arena,  nioanted  without  saddle  or  bridle,  who  rode 
like  a  lunatic  flying  from  his  keepers,  who  had  out- 
voted him  on  the  score  of  sanity — throwing  himself 
into  all  perilous  attitudes  upon  his  untamed  Bu- 
cephalus. 

**  Ha  I  ha !  *^  exclaimed  Dydimus,  **  this  is  reality  I 
What  was  Geoffrey  Gambado  or  the  Macedonian 
compared  to  him?  The  progress  of  the  human 
&culties  toward  perfection  is  wonderful.  A  few 
riding-masters  of  that  description  would  soon  send 
harness-makers  to  the  region  where  the  son  of 
Philip  no  longer  obstructs  the  sunshine  of  Diogenes. 
He  may  have  conquered  a  world,  but  he  would  not 
make  salt  to  his  porridge  if  he  were  a  circus-rider 
in  the  present  age  of  improvement.  A  fig  for  the 
ancients  and  their  Olympic  games.** 

Mr.  Dumps  expected  every  moment  to  behold  the 
daring  rider's  brains  dashed  out,  but  to  his  great 
astonishment,  not  to  say  disappointment,  the  agile 
equestrian  invariably  regained  his  equilibrium  when 
apparently  in  the  most  perilous  position.  The 
anxiety  and  all-absorbing  interest  awakened  in  the 
mind  of  Dydimus,  became  apparent  by  the  contor- 
tions of  his  countenance,  and  the  gyrations  of  his 
nervous  system.  A  lad  seated  beside  him,  who  was 
"native  and  to  the  manner  bom,"  and  who  for 
some  time  had  watched  his  movements  with  mis- 
chievous satisfaction,  addressed  him  in  a  tone  loud 
enough  to  attract  the  attention  of  those  around  us : 

**  Stranger,  there's  no  use  in  fretting  your  innards 
to  fiddle-strings ;  I  know  that  'ere  covey,  and  he 
would  see  the  whole  house,  managers  and  alt,  in  a 
place  unfit  to  mention,  before  he  would  break  his 
neck  for  the  amusement  of  a  levy  spectator.  Re- 
member we  are  in  the  pit,  and  he  can't  afford  such 
a  show  as  that  for  a  shilling  every  day.  He  will 
break  it  on  his  benefit-night ;  you  can  go  then  and 
get  the  worth  of  your  money,  and  encourage  merit." 

This  remark  excited  the  risible  faculties  of  those 
who  overheard  it,  and  Dydimus,  disconcerted  and 
looking  unutterable  things,  stammered  out : 

"  Pshaw !  Fudge !  Do  you  take  me  for  a  green- 
horn? I  know  it  all  to  be  catch-penny — consum- 
mate humbug — imposture!" 

"  You  wouldn't  have  him  break  his  neck  for  a 
ahilling?  Posterity,  I  grant,  has  never  yet  done 
any  thing  for  us ;  but  then,  only  think,  how  could 
posterity  possibly  get  along  without  that  man? 
Let  posterity  know  that  we  foster  genius  and  pat- 
ronize the  fine  arts." 

To  escape  the  impertinence  of  the  boy,  Dydimus, 
turning  to  me,  remarked : 

"  That  equestrian  would  have  been  distinguished 
among  the  Persians.  To  be  a  great  horseman  with 
them  was  second  only  to  shooting  with  the  bow  and 
speaking  the  truth." 

"  The  horsejockeys  of  the  present  day  differ  from 
those  of  Persia.  Ours  draw  a  much  longer  bow, 
and  seldom  speak  the  truth." 

The  horsemanship  being  over,  Mr.  Stoker  made 
his  appearance,  and  as  he  ascended  to  the  rope,  sus- 
pended from  the  roof  of  the  theatre,  Mr.  Dumps' 
pulse  could  not  have  throbbed  more  rapidly  if  he 
had  been  placed  in  similar  jeopardy.  He  was  all 
eye.  The  gymnic  commenced  operations,  and 
when  at  full  swing  he  sprang  headlong  from  his 
seat — ^thirty  feet  from  the  floor. 

"  Huzza!  "  shouted  Dumps,  starting  to  his  feet. 
"  Huzza!  there  he  goes !  Not  a  plank  between  him 
and  eternity  1 " 

There  was  a  spontaneous  burst  of  applause,  which 


the  showman  modestly  appropriated  to  hu  own 
credit,  though  Mr.  Dumps  was  entitled  to  more  than 
an  equal  division  of  the  honor.  Fortunately  for 
the  rope-dancer,  though  to  the  chagrin  of  some  of 
the  spectators,  he  had  taken  the  precaution  of 
fastening  his  right  leg  in  a  noose  attached  to  the 
swing,  and  thus  he  was  suspended,  head  downwards, 
like  Mahomet's  coffin,  between  heaven  and  earth. 
He  was  greeted  with  a  more  hearty  and  spontane- 
ous burst  of  applause  than  Newton  received  when 
he  illustrated  the  laws  of  gravity.  But  what  was 
Newton  and  all  his  discoveries,  in  popular  estima- 
tion, when  brought  in  juxtaposition  with  the  science 
of  a  ropedanccr!  Mr.  Stoker,  soon  discovering 
that  it  was  an  unpleasant  position  for  the  blood  to 
circulate  through  the  human  form  divine,  that 
wonderful  work — **  Finxit  in  effigiem  moderantiim 
cuncta  deorum  " — than  he  hastened  to  regain  his 
former  position,  which  he  effected  without  even 
dislocating  a  limb,  and  recommenced  his  operations 
with  a  self-complacency,  which  plainly  demanded 
of  the  spectators — "  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  what 
do  you  think  of  me  ?  " 

After  various  feats  of  surprising  agility,  he  ar- 
rived at  the  acme  of  the  exhibition — ^the  be-all  and 
the  end-all — which  was  to  hang  himself  by  the 
neck.  It  was  with  difficulty  that  I  could  prevent 
Mr.  Dumps  from  making  another  ridiculous  display 
of  his  excited  feelings,  as  he  beheld  him  adjusting 
the  noose  around  that  ticklish  part  of  the  human 
frame.  Having  fixed  it  to  his  satisfaction,  be  set 
his  swing  in  motion,  and  when  at  the  height,  he 
slipped  from  his  seat,  and  to  the  inexpressible  de- 
light of  all  true  admirers  of  the  sublime  and  beau- 
tiful, there  he  was,  sus.  per.  col.,  as  natural  as  life — 
no  fiction,  but  the  true  thing,  hanging  dingle  dangle. 
A  shriek  of  horror  burst  from  the  uninitiated ;  but 
Dydimus,  a  true  admirer  of  the  beauties  of  nature, 
in  the  ecstasies  of  the  moment,  sprang  to  his  feet, 
and  clapping  his  bony  hands,  shouted  in  a  sepul- 
chral voice : 

"Beautiful!  wonderful!  Encore,  encore!  Do 
it  again ! " 

"If  the  rope  had  broke,"  suggested  the  boy 
seated  beside  Dydimus,  "  the  laws  of  the  land  would 
compel  him  to  do  it  again,  if  it  was  the  real  thing 
and  no  gammon — the  people's  majesty  is  not  to  be 
trifled  with  on  such  occasions — ^but  by  the  laws  of 
the  playhouse,  if  you  are  dissatisfied,  your  only  re- 
dress is  to  apply  to  the  box-office  for  the  return  of 
your  shilling.  You  couldn't  expect  a  man  to  hang 
himself  all  night  to  procure  the  means  of  getting  a 
breakfast  in  the  morning." 

"  You  be— dashed,"  exclaimed  Dydimus,  adopting 
from  a  sense  of  decorum  a  different  word  from  that 
which  was  uppermost  in  his  thoughts,  but  the  ex- 
pression of  his  countenance  plainly  indicated  that 
he  by  no  means  intended  to  mollify  the  asperity  of 
his  denunciation  by  the  change  of  a  consonant. 

The  showman  coincided  in  opinion  with  the  mis- 
chievous persecutor  of  Mr.  Dumps,  and  accordingly, 
after  hanging  long  enough  to  satif^fy  any  reasoniil>l6 
spectator,  he  manifested  his  disinclination  to  termi- 
nate his  illuHtrious  career  in  this  ridiculous  manner; 
and  scrambling  up  the  rope  as  gracefully  as  circum- 
stances would  admit,  he  regained  a  position  of  com- 
parative security.  The  breathless  suspense  that  had 
pervaded  the  theatre  during  his  suspension,  was 
succeeded  by  an  unanimous  burst  of  applause, 
which  made  the  sounding-board  in  the  dome  vibrate 
with  ecstasy,  and  the  hero  of  the  night,  having 
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made  his  obeisance  with  a  solemnity  becoming  the 
important  occasion,  withdrew  from  the  scene  of  his 
triumph,  as  full  of  the  conceit  of  dignity  as  Sancho 
Panza  when  installed  governor  of  Barataria.  And 
this  is  fame."     **  SempUemo  nominabitur.''^ 

On  leaving  the  circus  1  inquired  of  Mr.  Dumps 
how  he  was  pleased  with  the  entertainment. 

**  It  is  the  very  place  for  me,"  he  replied.  "  He 
escaped  to-night  miraculously,  but  I  shall  live  to  see 
that  fellow  hanged  yet.  I  shall  purchase  a  season 
ticket  to-morrow  morning,  and  attend  regularly  un- 
til some  mischance  puts  a  check  to  his  proud  am- 
bition." 

**  You  certMnly  would  not  be  present  at  such  a 
melancholy  occurrence  ?  " 

"  He  is  bound  to  be  hanged.  His  death-warrant 
la  already  signed  and  sealed,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  I  should  not  enjoy  the  exhibition  as  well  as 
another.  If  reasons  were  as  plenty  as  blackberries, 
you  could  not  give  me  one." 

He  accordingly  purchased  a  season-ticket,  and 
became  a  constant  attendant  at  the  circus,  in  ex- 
pectation of  witnessing  some  appalling  accident; 
but  after  wasting  much  time  in  this  way,  and  noth- 
ing serious  occurring,  he  became  dissatisfied,  for 
though  hanging  he  admitted  to  be  a  very  rational 
amusement  for  a  week  or  so,  yet  by  constant  repe- 
tition it  was  deprived  of  its  stimulating  properties, 
until  it  dwindled  to  a  mere  burlesque  upon  the  im- 
pressive sublimity  of  the  real  thing. 

**  I  despise  humbug,"  said  Dydimus,  in  conclu- 
sion, **and  shall  never  again  cross  the  door  of  a 
circus." 

Some  months  after,  I  walked  with  him  along  a 
street,  when  his  attention  was  suddenly  arrested  by 
an  organ-grinder  and  an  immense  placard,  which 
exhibited,  in  woodcuts,  humanity  more  brutal  than 
the  ravenous  animals  over  which,  by  the  first  law, 
man  had  been  placed  as  the  shepherd,  and  in  blood- 
red  characters  was  emblazoned  the  attractive  ad- 
Tertisement — 

'*  The  Horrors  of  the  Inquisition  Illustrated." 

**  There  is  something  to  be  seen  here,"  exclaimed 
Mr.  Dumps,  **  which  will  enlarge  the  mind  of  the 
Qninitiated,  as  regards  the  progress  of  humanity 
and  Christianity  in  the  civilized  world." 

"  The  quackery  of  charlatans  to  aggravate  the 
diseased  imagination  of  ignorance,  at  the  moderate 
price  of  a  shilling  a  dose.  * 

"You  are  skeptical;  but  observe,  sir,  the  illus- 
trations are  said  to  be  by  the  best  artists,  and  there 
is  a  full  description  in  print  of  each  particular  case 
— and  by  the  best  authors.  You  would  not  doubt 
what  you  see  in  print  ?  " 

"  Certainly  not,  if  printed  on  hot-pressed  vellum, 
with  a  spacious  margin.  Swallow  the  Talmud  and 
the  Koran,  and  all  the  elaborate  lucubrations  of  in- 
sane philosophers,  that  repose  on  the  dusty  shelves 
of  every  well-selected  library,  and  your  cranium 
will  soon  become  a  more  miscellaneous  menagerie 
than  nature  originally  intended  to  confine  within  so 
limited  a  compass ;  a  sort  of  rotating  kaleidescope, 
where  beautiful  images  have  but  a  momentary  ex- 
istence, crumble  in  giving  place  to  others  more  at- 
tractive, and  no  power  on  earth  can  ever  reproduce 
them." 

Dydimus  paid  little  attention  to  my  remarks,  but 
was  intently  reading  the  various  placards  strewed 
about,  like  bills  of  fare,  to  stimulate  a  morbid  appe- 
tite, when  a  man  approached  and  invited  him  in,  at 
the  same  time  assuring  him  that  he  could  not  fail 


being  pleased — "  As  it  was  the  most  diabolical  ex- 
hibition ever  presented  to  a  Christian  community." 

**  Enough !  he  exclaimed,  throwing  himself  into 
the  attitude  of  Hamlet,  in  his  first  interview  with 
his  father's  shadow,  clad  in  a  coat  of  mail — ^which 
incorporeal  vestment  must  unquestionably  have 
been  reduced  to  pig-iron,  if  there  was  any  truth  in 
the  statement  of  the  ghost  as  to  the  temperature  of 
the  regions  whence  he  had  ascended,  and  the  ghost 
was  an  honest  ghost — ^Truepenny  could  not  lie — 
**  Go  on,"  said  Dydimus,  in  a  sepulchral  tone — "  Go 
on,  m  follow  you." 

We  entered  an  apartment  which  had  been  care- 
fully fitted  up  to  represent  the  infernal  regions,  and 
was  doubtless  as  accurate  in  the  main,  as  the  de- 
scriptions by  Dante,  Quevedo,  Bunyan,  and  others, 
who  have  published  their  travels  to  that  interesting 
country — but,  strange  is  the  inconsistency  of  man, 
who  freely  pays  to  understand  the  fabricated  ac- 
counts of  impudent  impostors,  when  he  has  a  reli- 
able promise,  reiterated  once  a  week,  that  he  has 
already  commenced  his  journey  there,  and  will 
shortly  witness  the  real  thing  without  fee  or  reward. 

Our  guide,  perceiving  the  astonishment  of  Dydi- 
mus, turned  to  him,  and  remarked  in  a  lachrymose 
and  nasal  tone,  which  would  have  elicited  tears 
from  monumental  alabaster,  upon  which  no  tears 
had  ever  been  shed : 

**Ah,  sir!  I  see  you  have  a  soul  to  enjoy  these 
matters.  Man,  who  was  placed  as  the  pastoral 
protector  of  all  animated  nature,  "  becomes  the  ty- 
rant, and  finally  directs  his  inhumanity  to  man,  and 
makes — ^" 

**  Oh !  Burn  the  quotation.  I  am  in  the  pursuit 
of  facts  and  not  ethics — ^go  on  with  your  show,  and 
let  me  understand  what  entertainment  you  can 
afford  an  inquiring  mind." 

"Look  you  here,  sir,"  continued  the  showman, 
"  and  observe  the  operation  of  this  wheel.  This 
gentle  motion  delicately  disengages  the  thigh-bones 
from  the  sockets — and  this  dislocates  the  arms — 
never  was  there  invented  a  more  perfect  piece  of 
mechanism — this  is  the  exact  expression  while  the 
wheel  was  in  this  position.  The  portrait  was  taken 
from  life— or  rather  between  life  and  death,  by 
Albert  Durer — an  exceedingly  clever  sketcher  in  his 
day,  and  wonderfully  endued  with  a  proper  appre- 
ciation of  the  fantastic  and  horrible.  By  this  mo- 
tion, sir,  the  chest  you  observe  is  considerably 
elevated,  but  so  gradually  as  not  to  give  any  sudden 
shock  to  physical  endurance,  until  by  this  additional 
turn  of  the  wheel,  we  dislocate  the  spine.  Every 
thing  complete,  you  perceive,  sir.  Take  a  turn  at 
the  crank,  and  you  will  see  how  systematically  it 
operates." 

"  Beautiful ! "  exclaimed  Mr.  Dumps.  "  Equal  to 
sk  modern  corn-sheller.  Man's  talent  for  mechanics 
is  wonderful !  Even  in  his  instruments  of  torture 
he  manifests  refinement.  That  machine  must  have 
cost  the  ingenious  inventor  much  deep  reflection 
before  he  could  have  rendered  it  so  perfect.  It 
moves  like  clock-work." 

**  Beats  it  all  to  nothing,"  said  the  showman ; 
*•  for  no  one  who  has  tried  that  machine  ever  stood 
in  need  of  clock-work  afterward.  Here,  sir,  is  the 
ingenious  process  of  filling  the  bowels  of  an  obsti- 
nate witness  with  water  for  the  purpose  of  washing 
out  the  truth.  If  the  proverb  be  correct,  that  truth 
lies  at  the  bottom  of  a  well,  the  surest  way  to  get  at 
it  is  to  fill  a  man's  bowels  with  water  and  then  pump 
it  out  of  him." 
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"  In  irinia  vtriiat,  ia  a  proTerb  of  eqoil  authority," 
nii  DjdimaB ;  "  thej  ^ould  luTe  filled  li[m  with 


"  Look  this  mj,  sir.  Here  are  two  children 
whoie  feet  were  rotated  to  i  coal  in  the  presence  of 
their  parents,  and  the  instrument  of  torture  in 
which  they  were  confined.    This  ii  the  ciact  ei- 

fircuion  of  the  coontenance  after  ten  miDutes  roaeC- 
Qg ;  and  thin,  alter  the  lapie  of  half  an  hour. 


m  tl>  done,  tbcn  't 


w«U 


It  WBH  done  ijQlekl;. 
"  Here  is  the  paniiibment  of  the  iron  boot,  cele- 
brated for  being  the  moat  dreadful  ever  invented  ; 
by  which  the  bones  in  the  legs  are  ciushed,  and  the 
marrow  forced  from  them." 


Thus  he  went  on,  describing  the  varioas  model 
of  torture  in  the  exhibition,  and  perceiviii^  tlw  in- 
terest felt  by  Hr.  Dumps  in  his  eia^^rated  narti- 
tire  of  blended  fact  and  fiction,  concluded  by  in- 
forming him  that,  in  the  course  of  s  few  days,  hr 
would  hsTe  it  in  his  power  to  afford  him  ineipres- 
sible  pleasure,  for  he  hourly  expected  "  The  Virgin 
Mary  and  her  hundred  lances,"  so  celebrated  in  the 
history  of  the  infernal  inquiaitioD. 

Mr,  Dumps  continued  his  Tiaits  here  for  seTcrtI 
weeks,  to  study  out  the  complicated  mscbinery  of 
the  hundred  lances  with  which  the  Tictim  was 
Iranspiened,  while  oipccling  to  receive  a  bent' 
diction  and  maternal  embrace.  He  admired  ibe 
refinement  iind  humanity  of  dispatching  a  wretch 
from  this  world,  when  hia  mind  was  wholly  occupied 
with  serious  thoughts  of  another.  Finally,  eien 
this  scene  of  complicated  horrors,  became  "fiat, 
stale,  and  unprofitable,"  and  his  mind  could  find  no 
food  to  fatten  on  but  itself.  He  was  now  indeed  a 
melancholy  man. 

I  had  miflsed  him  for  some  time,  and  on  inquiry 
learned  that  he  was  dead.  As  his  departure  from 
this  mundane  sphere  was  rather  unceremonious,  for 
a  gentleman  remarkable  for  his  rigid  observance  of 
decorum,  a  coroner's  inquest  was  held  to  ascertain 
ause  of  his  hasty  exit,  but  more  eqtccially  to 
put  money  in  that  worthy  officer's  pocket.  It  ap- 
peared that  on  the  evening  previous  to  his  death, 
his  mind  being  much  depressed,  be  indulged  to  ex- 
cess in  his  favorite  repoi't  of  clams  and  sturgeon,  in 
order  to  keep  up  his  ppirils,  from  which  some  con- 
jectured lie  had  died  of  a  surfeit,  but  as  they  found 
m  his  chamber  a  whecibarrow  load  of  the  writings 
of  modern  French  roveiials,  ■  volume  of  which  was 
open  before  him,  one  of  the  jurymen  exculpated  the 
clams  and  sturgeon  from  all  participation  in  (be 
tranEiaction,  for,  as  he  remarked,  "Those  books  are 
a  vast  deal  harder  of  digestion,  and  in  truth,  if 
taken  in  large  doses,  would  be  enough  to  kill  the 
—dickens.  There  was  a  diflereneeof  Opinion  in  the 
minds  of  (hose  jurors,  who  flattered  tbemselTes  they 
had  minds,  a»  to  Ibe  cause  of  Ihe  death  of  Dydi- 
mns,  and  as  they  found  It  impossible  to  tgme,  they 
buried  him  without  a  verdict,  and  the  county  paid 
tbe  coroner  his  costs. 


I  woHniB  John,  if  you  forget,  some  sixty  years 
»go, 

When  we  were  very  yoimg,  John,  your  head  was 
white  BB  snow ; 

Tou  didn't  count  us  much,  John,  and  thought  to 
make  us  run. 

But  foiud  out  your  mistake,  John,  one  day  at  Lex- 
ington. 

And  when  we  ask'd  yoa  in,  John,  to  take  a  cup  of 
tea, 

Hade  in  Boston  harbor,  John,  the  tea-pot  of  the 
free 

Tou  didn't  like  the  party,  John,  it  wasn't  quite  se- 
lect, 

There  were  some  abobioihis,  yon  didn't  quite  ex- 


r    BULL. 
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Tou  didn't  like  their  manners,  John,  yon  cooldn't 

stand  ^eir  tea, 
And  thought  it  got  into  their  heads,  and  made  them 

quite  too  free; 
But  you  got  very  tipsy,  John,  (yon  drink  ■  Bttle 

stiu,) 

The  day  you  marehed  across  the  Neck,  and  ran 
down  Bunker  HilL 


Toa  acted  just  like 

By  your  stalwart  Tankee 


id,  John,  and  were  tumbled 

who  handled  half  * 

Bober,  John,  yoti're  br  too 


now  I  hope  you' 

.  fat  to  run, 
.'to  not  got  the  legs,  John,  yon  bad 
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You  had  some  corns  upon  jour  toes,  Comwallis 

— ^that  was  one, 
And  at  the  fight    at  Torktown,   whj  then  you 

couldn't  ruu ; 
Tou  tried  quite  hard,  I  will  admit,  and  threw  away 

your  gun, 
And  gave  your  sword,  fie,  John,  for  shame !  to  one 

George  Washington. 

Another  moch-loTed  spot,  John,  such  sweet  asso- 
ciations 1 

When  you  were  going  down  to  York,  to  see  your 
rich  relations ; 

The  Dutchmen  of  the  Mohawk,  John,  anxious  to 
entertain. 

Put  up  some  '*  Gates  **  that  stopped  you,  John,  on 
Saratoga's  plain. 

That  hin  you  must  remember,  John,  'tis  high  and 

very  green ; 
We  mean  to  have  it  lithographed,  and  send  it  to 

your  Queen ; 
I  know  you  lore  that  hill,  John,  you  dream  of  it 

a-nights. 
The  name  it  bore  in  *76  was  simply  Bemis'  Heights. 

Your  old  friend  Ethan  Allen,  John,  of  Continental 

fame. 
Who  called  you  to  surrender,  in  Great  Jehovah's 

name; 
You  recognized  the  **  Congress,"  then,  authority 

most  high, 
The  mom  he  called  so  early,  John,  and  took  from 

you  Fort  Ti! 


I  know  you'll  grieve  to  hear  it,  John,  and  feel  quite 

sore  and  sad. 
To  learn  that  Ethan's  dead,  John ;  and  yet  there's 

many  a  lad. 
Growing  in  his  highland  home,  that's  fond  of  guns 

and  noise. 
And  gets  up  just  as  early,  John,  those  brave  Green 

Mountain  boys. 

Oh  no,  we  never  mention  it ;  we  never  thought  it 

lucky, 
The  day  you  charged  the  cotton-bags,  and  got  into    . 

Kentucky ; 
I  thought  you  knew  geography,  but  misses  in  their 

teens, 
Will  tell  you  that  Kentucky  lay,  just  then,  below 

Orleans. 

The  '* beauty"  it  was  there,  John,  behind  the  cot- 

ton-bags. 
But  did  you  get  the  booty,  John  ? — somehow  my 

memory  flags. 
I  think  you  made  a  *' swap,*' John,  Tve  got  it  hi  my 

head, 
Instead  of  gold  and  silver,  you  took  it  in  cold  lead  I 

The  mistress  of  the  Ocean,  John,  she  couldn't  rule 

the  Lakes ; 
You  had  some  Ganders  in  your  fleet,  but  John,  you 

had  no  Drakes ; 
Your  choicest  spirits,  too,  were  there,  you  took  your 

hock  and  sherry. 
But  John,  you  couldn't  stand  our  fare,  you  couldn't 

take  our  Perry  I 


»»♦ 


A    MARRIED    MAN'S    REVERIE. 

BT  JOHN   IMIIAN.       1836. 


What  a  blockhead  my  brother  Tom  is,  not  to 
marry!  or  rather,  perhaps,  I  should  say,  what  a 
blockhead  not  to  marry  some  twenty-five  years  ago, 
for  I  suppose  he'd  hardly  get  any  decent  sort  of  a 
body  to  take  him,  as  old  as  he  is  now.  Poor  fel- 
low !  what  a  forlorn,  desolate  kind  of  a  life  he  leads ; 
no  wife  to  take  care  of  him — no  children  to  love 
him — no  domestic  enjoyment — nothing  snug  and 
comfortable  in  his  arrangements  at  home — nice 
sociable  dinners — pleasant  faces  at  breakfast.  By 
the  way,  what  the  deuce  is  the  reason  my  breakfast 
does  not  come  up?  I've  being  waiting  for  it  this 
half  hour.  Oh,  I  forgot ;  my  wife  sent  the  cook  to 
market  to  get  some  trash  or  other  for  Dick's  cold. 
%e  coddles  that  boy  to  death.  But,  after  all,  I 
ought  not  to  find  fault  with  Tom  for  not  getting  a 
wife,  for  he  has  lent  me  a  good  deal  of  money  that 
came  quite  convenient,  and  I  suppose  my  young 
ones  will  have  all  he's  worth  when  he  diesj  poor 
fellow !  They'll  want  it,  I'm  afraid ;  for  although 
my  business  does  very  well,  this  housekeeping  eats 
up  the  profits,  with  such  a  large  family  as  mine.  Let 
us  see ;  how  many  mouths  have  I  to  feed  every  day? 
There's  my  wife  and  her  two  sisters — that's  three ; 
and  the  four  boys— seven ;  and  Lucy,  and  Sarah, 
and  Jane,  and  Louisa,  four  more-— eleven ;  then 
there's  the  cook  and  the  house-maid,  and  the  boy — 
fourteen ;  and  the  woman  that  comes  every  day  to 
wash  and  do  odd  jobs  about  the  house — ^fifteen ; 


then  there's  the  nursery-maid — sixteen;  surely 
there  must  be  another — I'm  sure  I  made  out  seven- 
teen when  I  was  reckoning  up  last  Sunday  morning 
at  church ;  there  must  be  another  somewhere ;  let 
me  see  again ;  wife,  wife's  sisters,  boys,  girls--oh 
it*s  myself.  Faith,  I  have  so  many  to  thiiu^  of  and 
provide  for,  that  I  forget  myself  half  the  time. 
Yes,  that  makes  it — seventeen.  Seventeen  people 
to  feed  every  day  is  no  joke !  and  somehow  or  other 
they  all  have  most  furious  appetites ;  but  then,  bless 
their  hearts,  it's  pleasant  to  see  them  eat.  What  a 
havoc  thev  do  make  with  the  buckwheat  cakes  of  a 
morning,  to  be  sure !  Now  poor  Tom  knows  noth- 
ing of  all  this.  There  he  lives  all  alone  by  himself 
in  a  boarding-house,  with  nobody  near  him  that 
cares  a  brass  farthing  whether  he  hves  or  dies.  No 
affectionate  wife  to  nurse  him  and  coddle  him  up 
when  he's  sick;  no  little  prattlers  about  him  to 
keep  him  in  a  good  humor — ^no  dawning  intellects, 
whose  development  he  can  amuse  himself  with 
watching  day  after  day — nobody  to  study  his 
wishes,  and  keep  all  his  comforts  ready.  Confound 
it,  hasn't  that  woman  got  back  from  the  market 
yet  ?  I  feel  remarkably  hungry.  I  don't  mind  the 
boy's  being  coddled  and  messed  if  my  wife  likes  it, 
but  there's  no  joke  in  having  the  breakfast  kept 
back  for  an  hour.  0,  by  the  way,  I  must  remember 
to  buy  all  those  things  for  the  children  to-day. 
Christmas  is  close  at  hand,  and  my  wife  has  made 
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out  a  list  of  th«  pi«seDta  she  meaDs  to  put  Id  tbeir 
RtDckinf^.  More  expense — and  their  Bchool-billi 
coming  in  too ;  I  rnnembor  before  I  was  married,  I 
need  to  ihink  uhat  a  (1t1i|;ht  ii  would  be  to  educate 
die  young  rr^es  myself  i  but  a  man  with  a  Uoge 
lamilj  has  no  tiiuo  for  that  sort  of  amueement.  I 
wonder  liow  old  my  joung  Tom  in!  let  me  see, 
when  docs  his  birtliday  come?  neit  month,  u  I'm 
a  Oirislian;  and  then  he  will  be  fourleeo.  Boys  of 
fourteen  counider  lliemaelres  all  but  men.  nova- 
days,  and  Tom  is  quite  of  that  mind,  I  sec.  Nothing 
viU  euit  bis  eiquitilc  feet  but  Wellington  boota,  at 
thirty  shillings  a  pair;  and  his  mother  liss  been 
tiirowing  out  hints  for  soma  time,  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  getting  a  valch  for  bim— -gold,  of  course. 
ijilver  was  quite  good  enough  for  me  vhen  I  was  a 
half  a  Kornjcan  older  than  he  is,  but  times  are  aw- 
fully changed  ninre  my  younf^er  dnys.  Then,  I  be- 
lieve in  my  soul,  the  young  nllaili  has  learned  lo  |)lay 
billiards ;  and  three  or  four  times  Utely  when  he 
bu  come  in  late  at  night,  his  clothes  seemed  to  be 
strongly  perfumed  with  cigar  smotic.  Ilcigho! 
Fathers  have  many  troAilee,  and  I  can't  help  think- 
ing sometimes  that  old  bachelors  are  not  such  won- 
derful fools  after  all.  They  go  to  their  pillows  at 
night,  with  no  cares  on  their  mind  lo  keep  them 
awakei  and,  when  they  have  once  got  to  picep, 
nothing  comes  to  disturb  their  repose — nothing 
Bhort  of  the  houi<e  being  on  fire,  can  reach  their 
peaceful  condition.  No  getting  up  in  the  cold  to 
walk  up  and  down  the  mora  for  an  hour  or  two, 
with  a  squalling  young  rarlel,  as  my  hieh  has  been 
for  the  last  Ave  or  six  weeks.  It's  an  asfonishing 
thing  to  perccire  what  a  pasaion  our  little  Lonixa 
exhibits  for  crying;  so  sure  as  the  clock  strikes 
three  she  begins,  and  there's  no  getting  her  quiet 
again,  until  she  has  fiiirly  cihausled  the  strength  of 
her  lungs  with  good,  straightforward  screaming, 
1  can't  for  the  life  of  me  understaiid  why  the  young 
villains  don't  get  through  all  tlictr  squalling  and 
roaring  in  the  day-time,  when  I  am  out  of  the  way. 
Then,  again,  what  a  deUghtfut  pleasure  it  is  to  be 
routed  out  of  one's  first  nap,  and,  and  sent  olT  pnst- 
hasto  for  the  doctor,  us  I  was,  on  Monday  night, 
when  my  wife  thought  Sarah  had  got  the  croup, 
and  frightened  me  half  out  of  my  wits  with  her 
lamentations  and  fidgets.    By  the  way,  there's  the 


doctor's  bill  to  1>e  paid  soon ;  his  collector  ahrtyi 
pays  me  a  risit  jtisl  before  Christmafl.  Brother 
Tom  has  no  doctors  to  fee,  and  that  certainly  h  a 
great  comfort.  BIcsk  my  soul,  how  the  time  ili|a 
away !  Pai^t  nine  o'clock  and  no  breakfast  yet— 
wife  messing  wilh  iJick,  and  getting  the  three  giiil 
and  their  two  brothers  ready  for  school.  Nobody 
thinks  of  me,  starving  here  all  this  time.  Whit 
the  ptiiguc  has  become  of  my  newspaper,  J  wondert 
that  young  rascal  Toni  has  carried  it  off;  I  dare  say, 
to  read  in  the  schoni,  when  he  ought  to  be  poring 
over  his  books.  He's  a  great  torment,  that  boy. 
But  no  matter;  there's  s  great  deal  of  pleasure  ia 
married  life,  and  if  some  leiaiiona  and  trooUeado 
with  Its  delights,  gnimbling  w    '       ~ 


way; 


evcrtheless,   brother  Tom,   rm  not  r 


certun  but  that  vou  have  done  quite  aa  wlsdr  as  I. 
after  all. 


CAMOMILE    TB 


Let  doctors  or  quacks  prescribe  as  they  may, 


IS  the  mind,  it  cntiTcns  the  brun. 


In  health  it  is  liarralcas— and,  soy  what  you  plea 

One  thing  is  still  certain  wilh  me. 
It  suits  equally  well  with  every  disease; 

0,  there's  nothing  like  camomile  tea. 


Which  dmty  and  hourly  w 
Craek'd  np  for  nil  cures,  in  some  newspaper  putt, 
Can't  be  puVd  into  camomile  tea. 

The  cancer  and  colic,  the  scurry  and  gout, 

The  blues,  and  all  evils  deipril. 
When  once  furly  lodged,  can  be  only  forced  mt. 

By  forcing  xn  camomile  tea. 

Tou  all  know  the  story  how  Thetis's  son 
Was  dipp'd  to  Ids  heel  in  the  sea; 
he  sea's  all  a  farce — for  the  way  it  was  done, 
He  was  harden'd  by  camomile  te4. 


BXTKACT8   FBOH  TUB  OLLAPODIAHA.  FAFKB8. 


When  Benleneed  to  die,  foolish  Clareuce,  Ihej  saj, 

Met  hii  fate  in  ■  butt  of  Malnucj' : 
He'd  bsTe  foii'd  the   crook'd  tyrant,  uid  Ured  to 

Had  he  plunged  into  camomile  tea. 

Let  missea  and  madams,  in  lea-table  chat, 
Sip  their  hjBon  and  apriehll;  bohea ; 

It  maj  fit  them  for  scaadal,  or  auch  things  u  that, 
Bat  it's  nothing  Uka  camomile  l«B. 


Let  tipplers  and  spendthrifla  to  taTems  resort, 

And  bo  soak'd  in  their  enpa  cap-a-pie ; 
Their  chaiDpagne  and  tobay,  tbeir  claret  and  port. 
Are  poison  to  camomile  tea. 

Why,  the  nectar  the  gods  and  their  goddeasesqaalT, 

In  potations  conviTial  and  free. 
Though  Eomer  mistakes  it — nay,  pray  do  not  laagli, 

I  suspect  it  vaa  camomile  tea. 

Then  fill  up  jour  gobleU,  and  round  let  them  pass 
While  the  momenta  and  hours  they  flee ; 

And  let  each   gallant  youth  pledge   his  farorito 
laffl, 
In  a  bumper — of  camomile  tea. 


EXTRACTS   FROH  THE   OLLAPODIANA   PAPEB8. 

CUBE.   less. 


EiCEXDiiiaLr  amused  at  the  air  and  manner  of  a 
decided  "loafer,"  a  BeoiimentBliAt  withal,  and  a 
toper,  who  had  come  out  of  his  way  from  Buffalo 
to  aee  the  Falls.  "  Landlord  t"  said  he,  to  the 
Bonifiice  of  the  Cataract,  "and  you,  ({enllemcn, 
who  stand  on  this  porch,  witnesiiiiig  thia  ]iiiilc« 
imin,  you  see  before  you  one  who  haa  a  tempedt  of 
•orrowB  a-beatio'  upon  his  head  continually.  WamI 
I  was  wo'lh  twenty  thousand  dollarii,  and  I  drii  the 
■addling  profession.     Circumalances  alters  cases ; 


DOW  I  wish  for  to  solicit  charity.  Some  of  yon 
seetns  benerolent,  and  I  do  believe  I  am  not  des- 
tined to  rank  myself  among  those  ffho  could  travol 
from  1^0  to  Beeraheba,  and  say  all  ia  barren.  No, 
I  acorn  to  brag ;  but  I  am  intelligent  beyond  my 
Teaia,  and  my  education  haa  been  complete.  I 
have  read  Wofnej'a  Ruina,  Harshall's  Life  of  Wash- 
logtoo,  and  Pope's  Eaaj  on  Man,  and  mo«t  of  tbe 


literature  of  the  day,  as  contained  in  the  imaU  news- 
papera.  But  the  way  I'm  situated  at  present,  is 
acandalouH.  The  fact  is,  ray  heart  ia  broke,  and 
I'm  just  lahmaelizing  about  the  globe,  with  a  som- 
bre brow,  and  a  bosom  laden  with  woe.  Who  will 
help  me — Bpeak  singly,  Rentiemen — who  will  'eaaa 
my  griefa,  and  drive  my  cares  away?'  as  base 
Watts  nays,  in  one  of  ha  devoiioDBl  poems." 

So  answer  was  returned.  A  general  laugh  arose. 
The  priiie  of  Che  mendicant  was  exi-ited;  rage  got 
the  better  of  his  humility;  and  shaking  hia  fist  ia 
the  lace  of  the  by-etandcrd,  ho  roared  out : 

"  You're  all  a  pack  of  poor,  or'nary  common  peo- 
ple. You  insult  honest  poverty  ;  but  I  do  not  'bang 
my  head  for  a"  that,'  as  Burns  Bays,  I  will  chastise 
any  man  here,  for  two  three-cent  drinks  of  ifonago- 
hait  whiskey  :  yes,  (hough  I  have  but  lately  escaped 
shipwreck,  coming  from  Michigan  lo  BulTalo,  and 
am  weak  from  loss  of  strength ;  yet  I  will  whip  the 
tiest  of  you.  Let  any  on  ye  come  over  lo  the  Black 
Rock   Railroad  Dec-pott,   and    111   lick  him  JiU 

"  Ne*er  mind  that,"  said  one ;  "  tell  us  about  the 

"Ah  I  "he  continued,  "  that  wm  a  scene!  Twenty 
miles  out  at  sea,  on  the  lake ;  the  storm  buitin' 
upon  the  deck  ;  the  waves,  like  mad  tailors,  making 
breeches  over  it  coiKinually ;  the  lightnings  k 
budtin'  overhead,  and  hisdng  in  the  water;  the 
clouds  meeting  the  earth ;  the  lund  juat  over  the 
lee-bow;  every  maat  in  sj^ntcrs;  every  si^  in 
rags;  women  a-Bcrcechin' ;  larmera'wlvcsemigratin' 
to  tbe  weat,  calling  for  their  huabands;  and  hell 
yawnin' all  around!  A  good  many  was  dreadfidly 
sea-Bick;  and  one  man,  after  casting  forth  every 
thing  beside,  with  a  violent  retell,  threw  up  his 
boots.  Oh,  gentlemen,  it  was  awful!  At  length 
came  the  last  and  destructivcst  billow.  It  struck  the 
ship  on  the  letl  side,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
poop,  and  all  at  wanst  I  felt  something  under  us 
breakin'  away.  The  vessel  waa  parting !  One  half 
the  crew  wai  drowned  ;  possengera  was  praying, 
and  commending  themaelvce  to  heaveD.  1,  alone, 
escaped  the  watery  doom." 

"  And  bow  did  you  manage  lo  redeem  gourui/ 
from  destruction  ?  "  was  the  general  inquiry. 

"  Why,  gentlemen,  Ihe  fact  is,  1  seen  how  thing* 
Wksa-goin^  mdllookmg  hat  attdmnt  athor*. 


fp 
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The  last  I  saw  of  this  MunchauseD,  was  as  our 
coach  wheeled  away.  He  had  achieved  a  **  drink," 
and  was  perambulating  through  the  mud,  lightened, 
momentarily,  of  his  sorrows. 

•  *•*•• 

I  remember  being  struck  with  the  gay  appear- 
ance of  the  ball-room,  and  the  large  assemblage  of 
pretty  girls.  I  stepped  up  to  one — the  daughter  of 
a  Judge,  and  a  member  of  Congress.  She  was  one 
of  your  plump,  rosy-faced  creatures,  bujLom  and 
pleasing.  *^  She  was  a  being  of  loveliness ;  nature 
had  compressed  and  concentrated  in  her  dumpy 
form,  the  attractions  of  a  dozen.  Her  face  was 
bright  and  expressive — her  figure,  of  course,  was 
perfect — 0,  quite  so !  " 

To  this  damsel  I  addressed  myself,  and  solicited 
her  hand  in  the  dance.  She  assented ;  and  with 
my  brain  reeling  with  fancies  of  wine  and  women, 
I  really  thought,  for  the  moment,  that  *'  she  did  me 
proud."  I  flourished  my  'kerchief,  restored  it  to 
my  pocket,  and  proceeded  to  encase  my  digits  in 
gloves. 

The  dance  was  beginning,  I  took  my  place,  and 
drew  my  silk  gants  nastily  over  my  hands.  The 
black  fiddler  had  stamped — we  were  near  the  head 
—and  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost.  I  **  seized  my 
partner,"  as  commanded  by  the  sable  Apollo,  and 
went  ahead.  When  we  reached  the  bottom  of  the 
row — ^for  it  was  a  country  dance — I  was  all  in  a 
glow ;  and  drawing  my  mouchoir  from  my  pocket, 
essayed  to  mop  my  perspiring  temples.  As  I  did 
80, 1  was  partially  *ware  of  a  general  snicker  through 
the  room.  What  could  it  be  for  ?  I  looked  around ; 
every  one  looked  at  me.  I  looked  down — then  at 
my  hands.  The  sight  was  quite  enough.  For  a 
handkerchief,  I  had  flourished  a  common  dickey^ 
the  strings  whereof  fell  to  my  feet — long  as  the 
moral  law.  For  gloves,  I  had  selected  from  my 
trunk  a  pair  of  short  silk  pump-hose,  *'  well  saved  " 
by  numerous  emendations  that  had  been  required 
by  sundry  previous  scrapes;  all  these  I  had  dis- 
played on  and  in  ray  hands,  before  the  multitude ! 

Words  are  but  poor  types  of  my  chagrin.  One 
haw-buck  dancer — a  fellow  whom  I  caught  in  several 
vulgar  attempts  to  achieve  a  "  pigeon-wing  " — came 
up  to  me  with  an  impudent  air,  and  thus  right  elo- 
quent, said : 

"Mister,  I  think  them  gloves  o*  your^n  must  be 
BoHhin*  rather  new.  Dare  say  theVe  fresh  from 
•York.  They  are  darned  good,  any  how ;  any  body 
can  see  that." 

**  I  say,"  yelled  another  biped  of  the  same  genus, 
"Is  that  the  last  go  for  han'ker'chers?  They  canH 
steal  them,  can  they,  with  strings  to  'em.  That's  a 
right  smart  contrivance.'* 

•  ••••• 

There  is  a  story  of  a  man  of  God,  now  gathered 
to  his  fathers,  (or  named  at  least  of  him,)  for  which 
I  have  great  respect.  It  seems  that  he  encoun- 
tered a  confirmed  infidel  one  evening  at  a  donation- 
party  ;  a  man  who  respected  the  pastor  of  the  town, 
though  he  did  not  credit  his  doctrines.  By  acci- 
dent, they  engaged  in  a  controversy,  and  the  in- 
fidel endeavored  to  prove,  by  Holy  Writ,  in  the  same 
text-choosing  method  for  which  his  opponent  was 
proverbial,  that  the  priests  of  old  were  drunkards, 
and  that  they  imbibed  "  potations  pottle  deep,"  in 
public. 

"  How  do  you  prove  that  ?  Give  me  an  instance," 
said  the  clerical  gladiator. 

"  Well,"  was  the  reply,  "  look  at  the  coronation  of 


Solomon,  where  it  is  expressly  stated  that  Zadok, 
the  priest  who  anointed  him,  *  took  a  horn,'' " 

"  Yes,"  said  he  of  the  cloth,  "  but  you  don't  give 
the  whole  passage,  which  is  this :  *  And  Zadok  the 
priest  took  a  horn  of  oil,  and  anointed  Solomon.' " 

"  I  did  not  say  what  he  did  with  his  horn,"  rejoined 
the  infidel ;  "  I  only  contended  that  he  took  it." 

*'  Good,  very  good !  "  responded  the  divme,  wann- 
ing at  the  quiz  which  he  saw  was  directed  towards 
himself;  "  you  are  ingenious  in  your  argument ;  but 
I  can  prove  by  the  Scriptures,  in  the  same  way, 
that  instead  of  being  here,  resolving  doubts  and  dis- 
puting with  me,  you  should  be  swinging  on  a  gal- 
lows at  this  moment,  by  your  own  consent  and  deed" 

*'  No,  no ;  thcU^s  beyond  your  skill ;  and  if  you  will 
establish  what  you  propose,  by  any  kind  of  ratioci- 
'  nation,  I  will  confess  my  deserts,  as  soon  as  they 
are  shown." 

"Agreed.  Now,  do  we  not  read  in  the  Bible, 
*  that  Judas  went  and  hanged  himself? ' " 

"  Yes,  we  do." 

"  Do  you  not  find  in  another  part  of  the  Sacred 
Word,  *  Go  thou  and  do  likewise  f ' " 

"  Yes ;  vou  have  proved  that  as  far  as  you  go. 
What  next?" 

"  Only  one  clause  more,"  replied  the  divine.  The 
Bible  also  says,  *  What  thou  doest,  do  quickly.'' 
Now,  my  friend,  go  and  hang  yourself  at  once! 

"  Not  till  I  show  you  the  text  to  your  charity  ser- 
mon, preached  for  the  Widow's  Society  in  Boston, 
last  spring.  Here  it  is;  and  there  is  a  word 
there,  which  you  either  have  not  properly  written 
or  properly  read." 

Saying  this,  he  drew  a  pamphlet  from  his  pocket, 
and  pointed  to  the  opening  passage.  It  ran  thus : 
"  Then  he  rebuked  the  winds,  and  the  sea,  and  lo ! 
there  was  a  great  clam  I "  "  Why  do  you  bring 
your  texts  to  such  an  amphibious  and  testaceous 
termination  ?  " 

The  good  man  was  thunderstruck.  He  acknow- 
ledged that  there  was  an  error ;  but  he  contended 
that  shell-fish  might  have  existed  at  that  ancient 
period : 

E'en  tboagh  vanquished,  he  could  argue  stUl 
•  «»••• 

The  Astor  House,  at  its  Ladies'  Ordinary,  has 
furmshed  some  glorious  specimens  of  English  im- 
proved. 

"  Have  you  any  chastised  idiot  brother?'* 

"  Ha'nt  seen  no  relations  of  yourn  here  to-day," 
murmured  the  waiter,  with  an  imperturbable  smue. 

"Don't  be  impertment,  fellow! "  was  the  reply ; 
"  I  mean  something  to  eat." 

"  If  you  want  to  eat  any  thing  in  the  idiot  line," 
replied  the  servant,  as  his  inquisitor  fingered  his 
moustache,  "  I  guess  you'd  better  put  some  butter 
on  your  hair,  and  swallow  yourself.'"  And  here  the 
sacrilegious  usher  of  sauces  and  glasses  indulged  in 
a  hair^uppressed  gufiaw.  V 

"Dar'  say  you  consider  that  funny,  my  short 
helpj'*  said  the  inquirer,  "  but  what  I  want  is  what 
you  call  whipped  syllabub.^ 

Calling  to  nim  llie  same  locomotive  assistance,  he 
inquired,  "  Now,  individual,  I  want  some  sacrificed- 
threshed-indigent-williams.    Have  you  got  any  ?  " 

"  Not  one,  upon  my  soul,  your  honor ;  that  is,  if 
you  mean  turnips." 

"Turnips!  curse  turnips!  you  double-distilled 
Vandal ;  you  Goth !  you  Visigoth !  I  mean,  have 
you  got  any  roasted  whip-poor^wUUf" 

"  Holy  Paul !  what's  them  ?  " 
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**  AMD  now  ten  me  the  retson  of  jour  giving  ub 
the  slip  on  Tuesday  night,"  said  Charles  Cayender 
to  Frederick  Merrill,  as  they  came  out  of  court  to- 
gether, and  walked  into  the  shade  of  the  beautiful 
double  row  of  linden  trees  that  interlace  their 
branches  in  front  of  the  Philadelphia  State  House, 
perfuming  the  atmosphere  of  early  summer  with  the 
fin^grance  of  their  delicate  yellow  blossoms. 

"  To  tell  you  the  truth,"  replied  Merrill,  "  I  never 
had  much  nncy  for  these  regular  serenading  par- 
ties. And  as,  on  Tuesday  night,  I  had  a  presenti- 
ment that  the  course  of  ours  was  not  going  to  run 
smoothly,  and  as  I  found  it  impossible  to  play  with 
such  a  second  as  Dick  Doubletongue,  I  resigned  my 
flute  to  Walton,  and  went  home  for  my  guitar,  being 
very  much  in  the  notion  of  taking  a  ramble  on  my 
own  account,  and  giving  a  little  unpretending  music 
to  several  pretty  girls  of  my  own  acquaintance." 

"  Ah !  that  guitar ! "  exclaimed  Ca vender ;  "  since 
you  first  heard  Segura,  no  Spaniard  can  be  more 
completely  fascinated  with  the  instrument.  And  to 
do  Segura  justice,  he  has  made  an  excellent  guitar 
player  of  you,  and  cultivated  your  voice  with  great 
success." 

"But  how  did  you  proceed  after  I  left  you?" 
asked  Merrill. 

"  Oh !  very  well !  "  replied  Cavender ;  "  only  that 
infernal  piano,  that  Harry  Fingerley  insisted  on 
being  brought  along  with  us,  was  pretty  considera- 
ble of  a  bore." 

"So  I  thought,"  responded  Merrill ;  **  to  mo  there 
appeared  something  too  absurd  in  conveying 
through  the  streets,  at  night,  so  cumbrous  an  in- 
strument—carrying it  on  a  handbarrow,  like  por- 
ters." 

'*  Well,"  observed  Cavender,  "  there  were,  how- 
ever, enough  of  us  to  relieve  each  other  every 
square.  By  the  by,  I  suspect  that  your  true  reason 
for  deserting  was  to  avoid  taking  your  turn  in  car- 
rying the  piano." 

"You  are  not  &r  wrong,"  replied  Merrill,  smil- 
ing. 

"  It  was  a  ridiculous  business,"  resumed  Cavender. 
"  As  Fingerley  cannot  touch  an  instrument  without 
his  notes,  and  always  chooses  to  show  off  in  difficult 
pieces,  a  lantern  was  brought  along,  which  one  of 
us  was  obliged  to  hold  for  him  whenever  he  played. 
Unluckily,  a  music  stool  had  been  forgotten,  and 
poor  Harry,  who,  you  know,  is  one  of  the  tallest 
-*  striplings  in  town,  was  obliged  to  play  kneeling ; 
and  he  wore  the  knees  of  his  pantaloons  threadbare, 
in  getting  through  a  long  concerto  of  Bcethoven*s, 
before  Miss  Flickwire^s  door." 

" To  what  place  did  you  go  after  I  left  you? "  in- 
quired MerrilL 

"  Oh !  to  serenade  that  saucy  flirt,  Mips  Lawless, 
Frank  Hazeldon's  flame.  We  ranged  ourselves  in 
front  of  the  house,  sat  down  the  piano  and  its  ele- 
gant supporter  the  handbarrow,  upon  the  pavement, 
and  all  struck  up  the  Band  March,  with  our  eyes 
turned  upwards,  expecting  that  we  should  see  the 
shutters  gently  open,  and  the  pretty  faces  of  Lucy 
Lawless  and  her  two  sisters  slyly  peeping  down  at 
OS.  But  we  looked  in  vain.  Mo  shutters  opened, 
and  DO  fiMses  peeped" 


"Perhaps,"  said  Merrill,  "the  family  were  aU  out 
of  town." 

"No,  no,"  replied  Cavender;  "a  bright  light 
shone  through  the  fan-glass  over  the  door,  which 
opened  at  last,  just  as  we  had  concluded  the  Band 
March,  and  out  came  Bogle,  followed  by  two  or 
three  other  waiters  of  rather  a  more  decided  color, 
who  stood  a  little  aloof.     *  Gentlemen,*  said  Bogle, 

*  Miss  Lawless  desires  her  respects  and  compliments 
to  you  all,  and  wishes  me  to  inquire  if  there  is  one 
Mr.  Hazeldon  among  you?'  *Yes — I  am  Mr. 
Hazeldon,'  said  Frank,  stepping  out. — *Then,*  re- 
sumed Bogle,  with  his  usual  flourish  of  hand,  *  Miss 
Lawless  presents  her  further  respects  and  compli- 
ments,  and  requests  mc  to  make  you  acquainted 
that  she  has  a  party  to-night,  and  as  Frank  Johnson 
was  pre-engaged,  and  could  not  come,  she  desires 
you  will  play  a  few  cotillions  for  the  company  to 
dance — and  if  there  are  any  more  gentlemen-fid- 
dlers present,  she  will  thank  them  to  play  too.' 

"  There  was  a  general  burst  of  mingled  indigna- 
tion and  laughter.  Some  of  the  sercnaders  ad- 
vanced to  put  Bogle  into  the  gutter,  but  he  very 
naturally  resisted,  justly  declaring  that  he  ought  not 
to  be  punished  for  obeying  the  lady's  orders,  and 
delivering  the  message  systematically,  as  he  termed 
it. 

"The  windows  of  the  front  parlor  were  now 
thrown  open,  and  Miss  Lawless  with  her  sisters  ap- 
peared at  them,  dressed  in  lace  and  flowers.  Both 
parlors  were  lighted  up  with  chandeliers,  and  filled 
with  company 

"*Mr.  Hazeldon,'  said  Miss  Lawless,  *you  and 
your  friends  have  come  precisely  at  the  right  time. 
Nothing  could  be  more  apropos  than  your  arrival. 
We  were  all  engaged  with  the  ice-creams  and  jellies 
while  you  were  playing  the  Band  March,  (which,  to 
do  you  justice,  you  performed  very  respectably,)  or 
we  should  have  sent  Bogle  out  to  you  before.  Pray. 
Mr.  Hazeldon,  give  us  "  Love  was  once  a  little  boy ; '' 
— it  makes  an  excellent  cotillion ; — and  we  shall  then 
be  able  to  decide  between  the  merits  of  your  band 
and  that  of  Mr.  Francis  Johnson.' — *  But  we  are  all 
gentlemen,  madam,'  said  the  simple  Bob  Midgely. 

*  and  this  is  a  senerade.'     *  The  more  convenient, 
replied  Miss  Lawless,  who  is  really  a  very  handsome 
girl ;  *  a  serenade  may  thus  be  made  to  answer  a 
double  purpose — ^killing  two  birds  with  one  stone, 
in  proverbial  parlance. 

"  Poor  Frank  Hazeldon  was  so  much  annoyed  as 
to  be  incapable  of  reply,  being  also  vexed  and  mor- 
tified at  having  no  invitation  to  his  lady-love's 
party. 

"  But  I  went  forward,  and  said  to  Miss  Lawless, 
that  if  she  and  her  friends  would  come  out,  and  per- 
form their  cotillions  on  the  pavement,  we  would 
have  much  pleasure  in  playing  for  them.  To  this, 
she  replied,  that  she  now  perceived  we  had  no  tam- 
bourine with  us,  and  that  a  dance  without  that  en- 
livening instrument,  must  always  be  a  very  spirit- 
less affair.  Therefore,  she  would  excuse  for  the 
present,  the  services  of  Mr.  Hazeldon  and  his  mu- 
sical friends. 

"  She  then  closed  the  window,  and  we  bowed  and 
moved  off    resolved  that  for  the  future  we  would 
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take  care  to  avoid  the  awkward  contretemps  of  sere- 
nading a  lady  when  8he  is  in  the  act  of  having  a 
party.  Frank  Hazeldon  loudly  protested  against 
the  insolence  of  his  Dulcinea,  *■  who/  said  he,  *  would 
not  dare  to  say  and  do  such  things,  only  that  she 
knows  herself  to  be  (as  she  certainly  is),  the  most 
beautiful  creature  on  the  face  of  the  earth/  How- 
ever, he  averred  that  he  had  done  with  Miss  Law- 
less entirely,  and  would  scrupulously  avoid  all  fur- 
ther acquaintance  with  her,  now  that  she  had  not 
only  affronted  himself  but  his  friends.  We  advised 
him  to  consider  it  not  so  deeply." 

"  He  seems  to  have  taken  your  advice,"  observed 
Merrill ;  "  for  there  he  is,  just  turning  the  corner  of 
Sixth  Street  with  her — she  laughing  at  him  as  usual, 
and  he,  as  usual,  thankful  to  be  laughed  at  by  her. 
But  where  else  did  you  go  ?  " 

"  We  went  to  two  other  places,"  replied  Caven- 
der,  **  where  nothing  particular  happened,  except 
that  at  one  of  them,  the  ladies  threw  ilowcrs  down 
to  us.  Afterwards,  Dick  Doubletongue  proposed 
our  going  into  Market  Street  to  serenade  two  very 
pretty  girls,  the  daughters  of  a  wealthy  trades- 
man, who,  being  an  old-fashioned  man,  persevered 
in  the  convenience  of  living  in  the  same  house  in 
which  he  kept  his  store.  Unluckily,  it  was  the  night 
before  market  day.  We  began  with  *Life  let  us 
cherish,*  which  Dick  assured  us  was  a  special  favorite 
with  the  young  ladies — and  our  music  soon  aroused 
the  market-people,  some  of  whom  were  sleeping  in 
their  carts  that  stood  in  the  street ;  others,  wrapped 
in  coverlets,  were  bivouacking  on  the  stalls  in  the 
market-house,  to  be  ready  on  the  spot  for  early 
morning.  They  started  up,  jumped  down,  gathered 
round  us,  and  exclaimed — *  Well,  did  ever!  * — *Now 
that^s  what  I  call  music ! '  *  There  Polly,  there^s 
the  right  sort  of  fiddling  for  you ! '  *  Well,  this 
beats  we .' ' — *  Law,  Suz ! — how  they  do  play  it  up ! ' 
— and  other  equally  gratifying  expressions.  And 
one  woman  called  out  to  her  husband — *Here 
daddy,  take  up  the  baby,  and  bring  him  out  of  the 
cart,  and  let  him  hear  some  music-playing,  now  he 
has  a  chance !  *  So  the  baby  was  brought,  and  daddy 
held  him  close  up  to  the  flute-players,  and  the  baby 
cried,  as  all  babies  should  do  when  they  are  taken 
up  in  the  night  to  hear  music. 

"  To  crown  all,  the  concert  was  joined  by  a  dozen 
calves,  who  awoke  from  their  uneasy  slumbers  in  the 
carts,  and  began  bleating  in  chorus ;  and  by  the 
crowing  of  various  fowls,  and  the  quacking  of  vari- 
ous ducks  that  were  tied  by  the  legs  in  pairs  and 
lying  under  the  stalls.  Every  moment,  fresh  market- 
carts  came  jolting  and  rattling  over  the  stones,  and 
we  would  have  gone  away  at  the  conclusion  of  *■  Life 
let  us  cherish,*  only  that  Dick  begged  us  to  remain 
till  we  saw  some  indications  of  the  ladies  being 
awake  and  listening  to  us — a  circumstance  always 
gratifying  to  screnaders.  While  we  were  in  full 
performance  of '  The  Goddess  Diana,*  we  saw  a  light 
m  a  room  up  stairs,  a  window  was  opened,  and  there 
appeared  at  it  two  young  ladies,  who  had  evidently 
taken  the  trouble  to  arrange  their  hair,  and  attire 
themselves  very  becomingly  in  pink  gowns  and 
white  collars,  for  the  purpose  of  doing  honor  to  the 
musicians  and  themselves.  After  this,  we  could  do 
no  less  than  play  another  of  their  favorites.  When 
it  was  finished,  we  bowed  up  to  the  window,  and 
they  courtesied  down  to  us,  and  the  market-women 
approved,  saying — *  Law,  now  if  that  a'n*t  pretty  1 
--all  making  their  manners  to  one  another ! — well, 
if  we  a*n*t  in  luck  to-night ! ' " 


"The  combination  of  noises  that  accompanied 
your  Market  Street  serenade,"  observed  MerriU,  '*  re- 
minder me  of  a  ridiculous  incident  that  occurred  one 
night,  when  I  and  my  flute  were  out  with  Tom 
Clearnote  and  Sam  Startlem ;  Cleamote  having  his 
Kent  bugle,  and  Startlem  making  his  first  public 
essay  on  the  trombone,  which  he  had  taken  a  fancy 
to  learn.  We  went  to  a  house  in  Chestnut  Street, 
where  there  were  three  charming  girls,  who  we 
soon  saw  had  all  properly  disposed  themselves  for 
listening  at  the  windows.  We  commenced  with 
the  March  in  Massaneillo.  Unfortunately,  Sam 
Startlem,  from  having  a  cold,  or  some  other  cause, 
and  being  but  a  novice  on  the  trombone,  found  it 
impossible  to  fill  the  instrument,  or  to  produce  any 
sound  but  a  sort  of  hollow  croak,  that  went  exactly 
like  *  Fire  !  fire !  * — the  cry  which  so  often  frights 
our  town  from  its  propriety. 

"Just  then  the  watchman  was  passing  with  a  dog 
that  always  followed  him,  and  that  had  a  habit  of 
howling  whenever  he  heard  the  alarm  of  fire.  On 
meeting  the  strange  sounds,  half  guttural,  half  nasal, 
from  Startlem's  trombone,  he  very  naturally  mistook 
them  for  the  announcement  of  a  conflagration,  and 
set  up  his  customary  yell.*  In  a  few  minutes,  the 
boys  issued  from  all  quarters,  according  to  their 
practice  by  day  and  by  night,  whenever  there  is 
any  thing  to  be  seen  or  heard  that  promises  a  mob. 
The  supposed  cry  of  fire  was  reiterated  through  the 
street;  and  spread  all  round.  Presently,  two  or 
three  engines  came  scampering  along,  beUs  ringing, 
trumpets  braying,  torches  flaring,  and  men  shout- 
ing— all  running  they  knew  not  whither;  for  as  yet 
the  bell  of  the  State  House  had  nof  tolled  out  its 
unerring  signal. 

"  In  the  general  confusion,  we  thought  it  best  to 
cease  playing,  and  quietly  decamp,  being  ashamed 
(for  the  honor  of  our  musicians)  to  inform  the  fire- 
men of  the  real  cause  of  the  mistake ;  so  we  gladly 
stole  out  of  the  crowd,  and  turned  into  a  private 
street.  But  excuse  me  for  interrupting  you.  Finish 
your  narrative." 

"  There  is  little  more  to  be  said,"  resumed  Caven- 
der.  "By  the  time  we  had  afforded  sufficient 
amusement  to  the  market-people,  the  moon  had 
long  since  set,  and  the  stars  begun  to  fade.  So  we 
all  put  up  our  instrumei^ts,  and  wearily  sought  our 
dwelling-places ; — Harry  Fingerley  wisely  hiring  re- 
lays of  black  men  to  carry  home  the  piano. 

"  But  we  have  been  talking  long  enough  under 
these  trees,"  continued  Cavender;  "let  us  walk  up 
Chestnut  Street  together,  and  tell  me  what  befell 
yourself  while  serenading  according  to  the  fashion 
of  old  Castile.  Of  course,  you  went  first  to  Miss 
Osbrook.'* 

"  I  did,"  replied  Merrill,  smiling,  and  coloring  a 
little  ;  "  and  I  played  and  sung  for  her,  in  my  very 
best  style,  several  of  my  very  best  songs.  And  I 
was  rewarded  by  obtaining  a  glimpse  of  a  graceful 
white  figure  at  the  window,  as  she  half  unclosed  it, 
and  seeing  a  white  hand  (half  hidden  by  a  rufDe) 
resting  gently  on  one  of  the  bars  of  the  Venetian 
shutter — and  as  the  moon  was  then  shining  brightly 
down,  I  knew  that  my  divine  Emily  also  saw  me. 

"  From  thence  I  went  to  the  residence  of  a  bloom- 
ing Quaker  girl,  who,  I  understood  from  a  mutual 
friend,  had  expressed  a  great  wish  for  a  serenade. 
She  came  to  the  window,  and  was  soon  joined  by  an 
old  nurse,  who,  I  found  by  their  conversation,  had 

•  Fact 
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baea  kindly  ftwikened  bj  tba  eonndenle  Rcbecct, 
mod  invited  bj  ber  to  come  to  Che  front  roont  nod 
BMCD  to  the  inuiic ;  on  which  the  b>lf  douDg  ma- 
tron m«de  DO  commeDt  but  that  '  sometiraei  the 
tune  went  away  up,  and  eometimei  it  went  right 


of  the  fur  Quakeresa,  who  in  a  loud  whispoi 
coapanion,  flr«t  wished  (hat  Frederick  Merrill  (for 
■he  had  at  once  recognized  me)  would  play  aod  sing 
■The  Soldier's  Tear,' and  then  'The  Boldier'a  OrBli- 
>ude.'  When  I  had  accompliehed  both  these  80Ilg^ 
I  hMTd  ber  tell  Ihe  old  woman,  that  ibe  w««  sun 


natelj,  she  is  almost  as  much  of  a  simpleton  as  her 
mother,  though  aiie  woa  educated  at  a  great  board- 
ing-school, and  aaid  a  great  manj  long  leaaona. 

"1  took  mj  Beat  on  the  marble  carriage-step  In 
front  of  the  houHc,  and  Ihe  moon  having  declined,  I 
played  and  sung  '  Look  out  upon  the  elan,  ui;  Ioto.' 
Soon  ttler  I  commenced,  I  aaw  a  nindow  in  the 
second  etorj  thrown  open,  and  the  lilerol  Haria, 
doing  ciacllj  aa  ehe  waa  bid,  in  earneally  aurTeying 
the  alarg — turning  her  head  about  tliat  she  mi^t 
take  a  view  of  ibem  in  erery  direction. 

"  I  tlien  boRnn  tlio  beautiful  serenading  song  of 
'LiUa,  come  down  to  me,'  with  no  other  motiTU 
than  tliat  of  hearing  myself  sing  it.     At  the  ood- 


t  think  proper 
to  undertake,  and  I  thereupon  prepared  to  with- 
draw, to  the  audible  regtet  of  llie  lovely  Rebecca. 

"Aa  I  directed  my  atepn  homeward,  I  happened 
to  pan  the  house  of  a  young  lady  whose  family  and 
mine  haTe  long  been  somewhat  icquainted.  and 
who  has  acquired  (I  will  not  aay  how  deservedly)  a 
meet  QDfortunate  lobriqutt  At  a  fancy  ball,  laxt 
winter,  ahe  appeared  in  the  character  of  Sterne's 
Maria,  dreit  in  a  white  jacket  and  petticoat,  with 
Tine  learei  in  her  hair,  and  a  Ssgeolet  suspended 
by  a  green  ribbon  over  one  shoulder.  Her  mother, 
a  very  aiily  and  illiterate  woman,  announced  her  as 
'Strange  Haria' — absurdly  Introducing  her  by  that 
title,  and  saying  repeatedly  through  the  evening  to 
gentlemen  as  well  as  to  ladies — '  HaTC  you  seen  my 
daughter  yetT  Have  you  seen  Strange  HariaT 
ThCTe  she  is,  sitting  In  Chat  comer,  leaning  her 
head  npoQ  her  hand— it  is  a  part  of  her  character 
to  sit  ao — and  when  she  is  tired  she  gets  up  and 
lUncea.  She  a;^iears  to-night  as  SCrnnge  Haria,  and 
it  suits  exactly,  as  her  name  is  really  Haria.  Her 
aunt,  Mrs.  Fondlesheep,  chose  the  character  for  her, 
out  of  some  book,  and  Madame  Gaubert  made  the 
jacket.* 

"From  that  night,  the  poor  giri  has  gone  uncon- 
•doiNly  hj  this  foolish  nickname.    And  unfortu- 


clnsion  of  the  air,  the  front  door  Softly  opened,  and 
Strange  Maria  appeared  at  It,  drcHKcd  in  a  black  silk 
frock,  nith  a  bonnet  and  shawl,  and  carrying  a  bun- 
dle under  her  arm. 

"  She  looked  mysterious  and  beckoned  to  me.  I 
approached  her,  comenlmt  surprised.  She  put  the 
bimdie  into  my  hands,  and  laying  ber  finger  on  ber 
lips,  whispered—'  All's  safe— wo  can  gel  off  now— I 
have  just  bad  time  to  put  up  a  change  of  clothes, 
and  you  roust  carry  them  for  mo.' 

"'My  dear  Hiss  Haria,' en  id  I,  'what  is  it  yon 
mean  •  Eicuse  me  for  saying  that  I  do  not  eiaclly 
comprehend  you.' 

" '  Sow,  don't  pretend  to  be  so  stupid,'  was  ibe 
damsel's  reply j  'did  you  not  invite  me  in  the  song 
to  come  down  and  run  away  with  yout  You  sung 
it  so  plain  that  I  heard  every  word.  There  could 
not  be  a  belter  opportunity,  for  ma's  in  the  country, 
and  there  13  never  any  danger  of  waking  pa.' 

'"Really,  Miss  Maria,' said  I.  'allow  me  to  say 
that  you  have  totally  misunderstood  nie.' 

"'No  Buch  thing,'  persinled  lb"  young  lady. 
'  Did  I  not  hear  you  over  and  over  again  Say  "  Lolla, 
come  down  to  me  ?  "  Though  I  never  was  allowed 
to  see  a  play  or  read  a  novel,  I  am  not  such  a  fool 
Chat  I  cannot  understand  when  people  want  to  run 
away  with  me.  By  Lilia,  you  of  course  L^cant  me. 
Just  as  mudi  as  if  you  b«d  said  Maris..' 
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"'On  m;  honor,' I  eipOBtulated,  '7011  txt  ea- 
Unl;  miBiakeo.     Only  permit  me  to  explain ' — 

"'Nonaenge,'  icterrupted  the  lady ;  'the  aongwaa 
plain  enoagb.  And  so  1  got  rend;,  and  stole  down 
iitaira  aa  quiclily  as  possible.  AldermaD  Pickwick 
alwBjB  Bits  up  Isle  at  night,  and  riecB  before  day  to 
write  for  the  newepspers.  He  livca  juat  round  the 
vomer,  and  never  objects  to  marry  any  couple  tlmt 
cornea  to  him.     So  let's  be  off.' 

" '  1  entreat  you,'  said  I,  '  to  listen  to  me  for  one 
moment.' 

"'Did  you  bring  a  ring  with  you?'  continued  the 
Ur  eloper,  whone  present  volubility  surprised  me 
no  less  than  her  pertinacity,  having  hitherto  consid- 
ered her  as  one  of  the  numerous  young  ladies  that 
are  never  eipected  to  talk. 

"'A  ring!'  I  repeated;  'you  must  pardon  me, 
bat  I  really  had  no  such  thought.' 

" '  Bow  careless  1 '  exelumed  Maria.  '  Don't  you 
know  that  plun  rings  are  the  only  sort  used  at 
weddings?  I  wish  1  had  pulled  one  off  the  window 
curtain  before  I  came  down.  I  dare  aay.  Squire 
Kckwick  would  never  notice  whether  it  was  biasa 
or  gold.' 

"  *  There  is  no  need  of  troubling  yourself  about  a 
ring,'  said  I. 

"'True,'  repUed  she,  'Quakers  get  married  with- 
out, and  why  should  not  we  ?  But  come,  we  mtut 
not  stand  parleying  here.  Tou  can't  think,  Mr. 
HerriQ,  how  gUd  I  am  that  you  came  for  me  before 
any  one  else.  I  would  much  rather  run  away  with 
you,  than  with  Mr.  Simpson,  or  Mr.  Tomlins,  or  Mr, 
Carter.  Pa  says  if  ever  he  docs  let  me  tuarry,  he'll 
choose  for  me  himself,  and  I  have  no  doubt  hell 
choose  somebody  Chat's  ugly  enough.  Fathers  are 
such  bad  judges  of  people. 

" '  Miss  Maria,'  said  I,  '  you  mistake  me  entirely, 
and  this  error  must  bo  rectified  at  once.  I  muM 
positively  undeceive  you.' 

"At  that  moment,  the  door  half  opened — a  hand 
was  put  out,  and  seizing  the  arm  of  Maria,  drew 
her  foreibly  inside.  Tlie  door  was  then  shut,  and 
double  locked;  and  I  heard  her  receding  voice, 
loudly  exclainung — 'Oh I   pa — qow,  indeed,   pa — 


who'd  have  thought,  pa,  jon  were  liMenin,_. 
timet'  "J 

"  I  stood  motionless  with  joy  and  snrpriSL^ 
opportune  release — and  I  recollected  th.'iu 
during  our  scene  on  the  doorstep,  I  had  thhg. 
heard  footsteps  in  the  entry.  . 

"  Presently  the  father  put  his  head  out  of  kI 
window  and  said  to  me — 'Tonng  mat),  yon  mi, 
I  have  locked  her  up.'  I  took  him  at  Ua  woriL 
departed,  not  a  little  pleased  at  having  been  e. 
caled  in  so  aummary  a  way  from  the  dilemma 
which  the  atisurdilj  of  Strange  Maria  had  invoh 


About  a  week  after  this  conversation,  Cavendet    . 
inquired  of  his  friend,  who  was  visiting  him  at  Ul 
oSce,  if  he  had  again  been  out  solus  on  aserenaduig 


"No,"  replied  Merrill,  "I  have  had  enough  of 
that  nonsense.  There  is  no  better  core  for  fotly, 
and  particularly  for  romantic  folly,  than  a  good  bin- 
lesque ;  and  I  End  I  have  been  parodied  moet  mB- 
culously  by  that  prince  of  fools,  old  Phanby  the 
bachelor  in  an  aubuni  wig  and  corsets,  that  livn 
neit  door  10  Mian  Oxbrook.  This  add  Pharaby,  sa- 
Bumel  a  penchant  for  my  opposite  neighbor,  tke 
rich  and  handsome  young  widow,  Mra.  Weatwyn. 
Taking  a  hint  from  my  serenading  Emily  Oabrook, 
hut  far  outdoing  me,  he  has  every  night  since  pre- 
sented himself  under  the  windows  of  the  Ur  widow, 
and  tinkled  a  ^itar — which  instrument  be  profasM 
to  have  learned  during  a  three  mODtha'  conanlship 
in  one  of  the  Spsnisli  West  India  Islands.  Be  plays 
Spanish,  but  sin^  Ilalian:  and  with  m.  voice  and 
manner  to  make  Paggi  tear  his  hair,  and  Pncd  dnip 
.down  dead. 

"  Mrs.  Wealwyn,  whom  I  escorted  home  laN 
evening  from  a  visit  to  Hiss  Oabrook,  was  congrat- 
ulating herself  on  the  appearance  of  rain,  as  it 
would  of  course,  prevent  her  from  being  disturbed 
that  night  by  her  usual  serenader,  the  regularity  of 
whose  musica]  visitationa  had  become,  she  said, 
absolutely  insupportable. 

"  About  twelve  o'clock,  however,  I  heard  the  ens- 
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w  In  fn>nt  of  Htb.  Westwyn's  house,  not- 

ig  that  the  nin  had  set  in,  and  was  bll- 
K.  I  looked  out,  and  beheld  the  perse- 
■noralo  (landing  upright  beneath  the 
B  nmbtella,  held  over  hia  head  bj  ■  black 
iritohine  the  etringi  of  his  goitar  to  the 
LgMa.  I  wu  glad  when  the  persecuted 
Dg  aU  paUence,  raised  her  eaah,  and  in  a 
tone,  commanded  him  to  depart  and 
no  more ;  threateniog,  if  he  ever  again 
le  oHmce,  to  have  him  taken  Into  ctu- 
1  watcbmen.  Poor  Pharaby  was  atnick 
:  bdug  too  much  dieroncerted  to  offer 


an  apology,  he  flood  motloDleBa  for  a  few  momentA, 
and  then  replacing  hU  guitar  in  its  case,  and  tnck- 
ing  it  under  his  ann,  he  stole  off  round  the  conier, 
his  servant  folloniDg  close  behind  with  the  um- 
brella.    From  that  moment  I  abjured  serenadea." 

"What!  all  sorts?  "  inquired  Oavender. 

"  All,"  re[died  Uerrill — "  both  gregHrloua  and  sol- 
itary. The  truth  is,  I  this  rooming  oblaioed  the 
consent  of  the  loveliest  of  women  to  make  me  the 
happiest  of  men,  this  day  three  months;  and  there- 
fore, I  have  something  else  to  think  of  than  atnim- 
niing  niitara  or  blowing  flnl«a  aboot  the  atroeta  at 
night." 


>'EQRO  DOHEsnca 


ik  Indulgence  of  general  readers  for 
>  much  of  the  peculiarities  of  negroes 
:UjSa.     Surrounded  with  them  from  in- 

fonn  a  part  of  the  landscape  of  a  South- 
'■  Ufe ;  take  them  away,  and  the  picture 

half  its  reality.  They  watch  our  cra- 
ara  the  companions  of  our  sports ;  it  is 
d  our  bridal  decorations,  and  they  wrap 

eelj,"  said  the  driver,  approaching  ine 

:  of  sobmnity,  "you  been   hear  sister 

aT" 

elor,"  J  answered;  "whalwagit?" 

ry  awful  for  true,"  said  Hector,  and  hia 

o  the  key  of  mystery.     "When  sister 

Maus  Ben  to  bed  de  night  o'  de  fire, 

a  'em  for  sing  one  hymn  for  'em,  cause  he 

■  den  rister  Nelly  begin  for  sing  till  Uaua 
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hominy  pot,  and  stir  de  hominy  wid  he  [ntchfoik ; 
and  while  he  stir  de  hominy,  and  sister  Nelly  right 
scare,  he  Btare  at  she  wid  he  red  eye  like  fire,  and 
he  wigk  he  tail,  and  Sre  run  round  he  tail  like  it 
run  ronn  one  dry  [une-tree." 

Hector  had  scarcely  concluded,  when  an  old 
woman  claimed  my  attention.  She  had  been  sit- 
ting on  a  charred  log,  her  hoe  laid  by  her  nde,  ber 
elbows  resting  on  her  knees,  and  her  bod;  rocking 
to  and  fro ;  but,  when  Hector  paused,  she  stood  up, 
and  courlesying,  with  a  very  dismal  tone  and  see- 
saw motion,  said — 

"  He  no  for  Dotting,  m;  young  missis,  dat  one 
screechowl  been  screech  on  de  oak,  by  Dinah  house 
tra  night  last  week.  When  he  didn't  done  screech, 
Pklo  took  one  lightwood  torch,  and  light  'em,  and 
Sing  'em  into  de  tree,  and  den  he  gone.  We  all 
say  something  ewine  happenl  " 

"  Miss  NeeljT'  said  a  lad,  bustling  np  with  great 
importance,  "if  dat  dog  Growler,"  pointing  to  him, 
"an't  got  sense  I  All  night  before  de  fire  he  been 
creep  roun  and  roun  wid  he  (ail  between  he  leg,  and 
look  up  to  mausaa  bouse,  and  gie  such  a  bowl,  kl  \ 
how  he  howl  I  and  I  say  to  marmy,  '  Something 
bad  gwine  for  happen,  marmy,  sure  I ' " 

As  the  boy  spoke,  I  observed  the  hair  on  the 
crown  of  his  head  tied  closely  up  to  a  piece  of  stick, 
an  inch  long,  so  that  hia  mouth  and  eyes  stood  al- 
most aiar. 

Why  is  your  hair  tied  ao  light.  Bob  r  **  aaid  I ; 

It  makea  your  eyes  aisre." 

Eis  mother,  who  was  near,  came  up  and  answer- 
ed for  him. 

Him  palate  down,  Hiss  Neely.  He  catch  one 
cold  at  de  Qre,  and  I  l>een  tie  be  hair  up  for  fetch 
up  be  palate.  Hake  your  manners  to  Hiss  Meely, 
Bobby  son." 

The  g^ory  of  onr  country  Christmas  was  Diggory 
as  chief  fiddler.  A  chair  from  the  drawing-room 
was  handed  out  for  Mm  on  this  occasion,  where  he 
sat  like  a  lord  In  the  midst  of  his  brethren,  fiourish- 
ing  his  bow,  and  Issuing  his  dancing  decrees.  Be- 
hind  him,  stood  a  tall  stout  fellow  beating  a  trian- 
gle, and  another  drumming  with  two  long  sticks 
upon  a  piece  of  wood.  All  the  muncians  kept  their 
own  feet  and  bodiea  going  as  fast  as  the  dancers 
themselves.  One  movement  was  very  peculiar. 
A  woman,  atanding  in  the  centre  of  a  circle,  com- 
menced with  a  kind  of  shuffle,  In  which  her  body 
moved  round  and  roond,  while  her  feet  seemed 
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scarcely  to  stir  from  their  position.  She  held  a 
handkerchief  before  her,  which  she  occasionally 
twisted  round  her  waist,  head,  or  arms,  but  mostly 
stretched  out  in  front  as  if  to  ward  oft'  assaults. 
After  a  few  minutes,  an  old  black  man  leaped  into 
the  circle,  and  knelt  before  her  with  gestures  of 
entreaty  ;  the  lady  turned  her  back,  and  danced  off 
in  an  opposite  direction.  Hector  started  up  and 
began  dancing  after  her,  holding  out  his  arms  as  if , 
he  would  embrace  her,  but  still  keeping  at  a  respect- 1 
ful  distance  ;  again  he  ventured  to  solicit  her  hand,  ! 
but  the  coy  damsel  still  refused.  At  this  crisis 
Jim  sprang  forward,  and  his  petitions,  commenced 
in  the  same  manner,  wore  more  kindly  listened  to. 
Ilector  rushed  from  the  scene.  Clinching  his  fist 
and  striking  his  forehead  in  the  true  Kembie  style, 
and  the  damsel  spread  her  handkerchief  before  her 
fibe  as  if  to  hide  the  blushes.  The  favored  suitor 
gave  her  a  salute,  and  a  bri:4er  measure  succeeded, 
in  which,  one  by  one,  many  others  joined,  until  it 
ended  in  a  kind  of  contra-dance,  and  this  lasted 
five  hours. 

That  I  might  feel  perfectly  easy  on  one  point, 
papa  bought  a  professed  cook,  who  was  advertised 
in  the  papers,  and,  according  to  his  frequent  cus- 
tom, brought  home  two  gentlemen  to  dine  the  very 
day  mamma  went  away.  There  had  been  so  much 
regularity  in  our  family  heretofore,  that  I  should  as 
soon  have  thought  of  interfering  with  the  solar  sys- 
tem as  with  the  routine  of  the  kitchen,  and  I  felt 
perfectly  at  ease  when  sunmioned  to  the  dining- 
room. 

As  I  dipped  the  ladle  into  the  tureen,  and  saw, 
instead  of  the  usual  richly-concocted  turtle-soup,  a 
few  pieces  of  meat  in  a  thin  reddish  fluid,  sailing  ! 
about  like  small  craft  in  an  open  bay,  my  mind  mis- ' 
gave  me ;  but,  knowing  little   of  such  matters,  I 
helped  round. 

**\Vhat  is  this?"  said  papa,  as  he  elevated  a 
spoonful,  and  let  it  drop  back  into  his  plate. 

No  one  spoke. 

^*  In  the  name  of  common  sense,  Mark,"  said  he, 
in  a  louder  tone  to  one  of  the  servants,  '^what 
have  we  got  here  ?  " 

"Cuffee  call  'em  French  bully,  sir,"  said  Mark, 
bowing,  and  trying  to  keep  his  countenance. 

"  French  fire ! "  shouted  papa,  dislodging  a 
mouthful  into  the  grate ;  **  my  tongue  is  in  a  flame ! 
Gentlemen,  for  Heaven's  sake  put  down  your  spoons, 
and  don^t  be  martyred  through  politeness.  Mark, 
tell  Cuffee,  with  my  compliments,  to  eat  it  all,  or  he 
gets  no  Sunday  money." 

The  soup  was  taken  away,  and  the  covers  re- 
moved, when  lo !  there  stood  before  papa  a  pig  on 
his  four  feet,  with  a  lemon  between  his  teeth,  and 
a  string  of  sausages  round  his  neck.  His  grin  was 
horrible. 

Before  me,  though  at  the  head  of  many  delica- 
cies provided  by  papa,  was  an  immense  field  of  hop- 
ping John*  a  good  dish,  to  be  sure,  but  no  more 
presentable  to  strangers  at  the  South  than  baked 
beans  and  pork  in  New  England.  I  had  not  self- 
possession  to  joke  about  the  unsightly  dish,  nor 
courage  to  offer  it.     I  glanced  at  papa. 

"  What  is  that  mountain  before  you,  my  daugh- 
ter? "  said  papa,  looking  comically  over  his  pig. 

"  Ossa  on  Pelion,"  said    Lewis,  laughing,  and 

*  Bacon  and  Hm, 


pointing  at  the  almoflt  bare  bones  that  surmoanted 
the  rice. 

Have  housekeepers  never  foond  that  conveim- 
tion  has  often  taken  a  turn  which  seemed  doubly  to 
aggravate  after  misfortunes  ? 

The  subject  of  coffee  was  discussed  at  dinner  is 
all  its  various  bearings ;  oi|r  guests  were  Europeans, 
and  evidently  au  fait  in  its  mysteries.  One  coi> 
tended  for  Mocha,  the  other  for  Java ;  one  was  for 
infusion,  another  for  decoction.  The  greatest  trat- 
eller  had  drank  it  in  Turkey,  and  seen  person 
employed  in  watching  it  while  it  was  parching  on 
tin  plates,  who  took  out  each  separate  bean  as  it 
became  brown  enough ;  he  argued  that  it  should  be 
pounded,  not  ground. 

The  other  thought,  and  he  thumped  the  table  to 
add  force  to  his  assertion,  that  the  French  most 
have  arrived  at  greater  perifection  than  the  Asiatics 
in  this  delicious  beverage  ;  and  his  eyes  sparkled  as 
if  he  were  under  its  influence,  ais  he  described  iti 
richness  and  flavor  when  taken  from  the  hands  of  a 
pretty  limonadiire  at  the  Caf^  deu  MilU  Coionnet  at 
Paris. 

Papa  threw  down  his  gauntlet  for  home-made 
coffee,  and  boasted  (papa  sometimes  boasted  a  little) 
of  his  last  purchase  of  Mocha,  and  the  superior  akill 
with  which  it  was  made  by  Kate,  who  usually  8ape^ 
intended  it. 

The  conversation  was  prolonged  throughout  the 
sitting ;  indeed,  until  the  beverage  appeared  in  the 
drawing-room  to  assert  its  own  claims,  with  its  rich 
brown  hue,  its  delightful  perfume,  and  the  vapor 
curling  in  beautiful  wreaths  from  the  gilt  cups.  As 
papa  dipped  his  spoon  in  his  cup,  a  glance  told  bun 
that  the  chemical  afiinities  were  all  rightly  acynsted 
to  the  palate.  It  was  tasted — augh !  There  was  a 
moment^s  silence  ;  Lewis  looked  ready  for  laughter; 
Anna  and  I  were  distressed ;  papa  was  angry ;  and 
our  guests,  with  their  eyes  fixed  on  the  carpet,  were 
doubtless  ruminating  on  Turkey  and  France.  Tl:e 
taste  was  so  utterly  abominable,  that  papa  was 
alarmed  and  summoned  Kate. 

*'  Kate,"  said  papa,  **  what  have  you  put  in  the 
coffee?" 

"  Me  an't  put  nottin  'tall  in  *em,  sir.  He  mak  like 
he  always  been  mak." 

"  Did  you  grind  or  pound  it?" 

"  He  de  poun',  sir." 

"  In  what  ?  " 

"  In  de  mortar,  sir." 

"  Go  and  ask  the  cook  what  wis  in  the  mortar.* 

Little  was  said  during  Kate's  absence ;  we  sat  as 
solemn  as  members  of  the  Inquisition.  Kate  en* 
tered. 

"  De  cook  say  he  spec*  he  lef  ImUU  bit  pepper 
and  salt  in  de  mortar." 

Our  visitors  soon  departed,  probably  miniitiiig 
on  their  journals  that  Americans  season  tbdr  eofiee 
with  pepper  and  salt. 

The  cook  was  then  summoned  to  his  tiisL    Fkipa 
eyed  him  sternly,  and  said, 
'  "  You  call  yourself  a  French  cook,  do  yo«f* 

"  No,  sir ;  maussa  and  de  'vertise  call  me  French 
cook.  I  follows  de  mason  trade,  but  ^dn*t  want  to 
disoblige  nobody." 

In  the  sequel,  GufTee  repaired  oar  dilapidated 
chimneys,  while  a  less  pretending  cook  perfonned 
her  duties  better. 

The  distance  of  the  kitchen  from  the  booM  at  tiie 
South  often  repulses  housekeepen,both  inooU  tad 
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weather,  from  Tiniting  it  frequently ;  indeed, 
a  young  woman  often  feeU  herself  an  intruder,  and 
as  if  she  bad  but  half  a  right  to  pry  into  the  affairs 
of  the  negroes  in  the  yard.  In  my  rare  Tisits,  I  was 
•truck  by  one  mode  of  &ttening  poultry.  Two  fine- 
looking  turkeys  were  always  kept  tied  to  a  part  of 
the  dresser,  and  fed  by  the  cook,  who  talked  to 
them  by  name,  partly  as  pets  and  partly  as  victims, 
as  they  picked  up  the  crumbs'  at  her  feet.  On 
another  occasion,  I  found  her  applying  a  Utc  coal  to 
the  tul  of  a  turtle ;  I  exclaimed  against  her  cruelty. 

"  He  too  stubborn.  Miss  Nelly." 

Ajb  she  spoke,  he  put  out  his  head,  which  was  her 
object,  and  a  sharp  knife  being  near,  terminated  his 
troubles  by  decapitation.  ^ 

Some  of  the  mistakes  that  occurred  in  mamma's 
absence  were  as  ludicrous  as  mortifying. 

One  day,  as  a  field-boy  was  scrubbing  the  entry 
leading  to  the  street  door,  I  heard  his  voice  in 
pretty  strong  remonstrance.  Supposing  him  to  be 
talking  with  a  fellow-servant,  I  took  no  notice  of  it 
until  1  heard  him  roar  out  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs, 
in  a  tremendous  passion — 

**  Miss  Neely,  one  buckra  woman  want  for  track 
up  all  de  clean  floor.** 

I  ran  down  as  rapidly  as  I  could,  and  found  the 
elegant  Miss  Lawton  on  the  off  side  of  his  tub  of 
water,  held  in  abeyance  by  Titus's  scrubbing- 
brush. 

The  social  and  agreeable  habit  of  calling  at  tea- 
time  is  almost  peculiar  to  Charleston.  One  evening, 
haTing  several  extra  guests,  Titus  was  summoned 
to  carry  the  cake-tray.  Long  acquaintance  and 
Lewis's  jocose  manner  made  him  feel  on  particularly 
easy  terms  with  him;  and  as  Lewis  was  helping 
himself,  l^tus  called  to  me — 

**  Miss  Neely,  if  Maus  Licwis  tak  two  piece  of  cake, 
he  an*t  lef  enough  for  sarve  all." 

Passing  from  Lewis,  he  came  to  a  gentleman  who 
was  occupied  in  looking  at  the  paper  to  ascertain  a 
point  of  intelligence ;  and  seeing  him  thus  engaged, 
'lltns  took  up  a  piece  of  toast  carefully  with  his 


,  thumb  and  finger,  and  laid  it  on  a  plate  in  the  gen- 

,  tleman's  lap. 

Having  served  us  all,  he  deposited  the  tray  on  a 
table,  and  stood  still. 

'  After  due  time  I  said,  **  Hand  the  cake  round, 
Titus." 

I  Titus  approached  the  table,  took  hold  of  the 
cake-basket  with  an  air  of  importance,  and  delibe- 
rately turned  it  round,  almost  wrenching  his  arm  in 

'  his  attempt  to  do  it  thoroughly ;  and  then,  with  a 

satisfied  air,  retreated. 

•        ••••••• 

I  was  amusing  myself,  one  morning,  by  seeing 
Patsey's  efforts  to  get  her  big  toe  into  her  mouth, 
as  she  lay  upon  the  floor,  for  her  figure  was  too  ro- 
tund to  admit  of  walking.  Puckering  up  her  red 
lips  with  as  intense  an  interest  as  if  the  world  de- 
pended on  the  effort,  she  at  length  succeeded,  and 
smacked  them  with  a  fluvorous  relish.  As  I  began 
to  frolic  with  her,  she  showed  her  teeth,  white  as 
rice-grains,  and  her  round,  frenh  laugh  rang  out  in 
musical  peals;  at  length  I  jumped  over  her.  Bi- 
nah,  her  nurse,  caught  me  by  the  arm  in  anger, 
exclaiming, 

"  What  for  you  ben  walk  over  my  childf*  Miss 
Neely  ?  Just  go  back  same  fashion,  or  my  child 
an't  gauin  for  grow  no  more  agen.' 

I  was  really  obliged  to  skip  back  to  pacify  her, 
but  I  soon  offended  anew  by  snatching  her  from 
her  nurse's  arms  through  the  open  window,  as  I 
stood  on  the  piazza. 

"  My  lor,  Miss  Neely,"  cried  her  nurse,  *'  how  you 
ben  do  sich  a  ting !  Put  Miss  Patsey  straight  back ; 
if  you  carry  him  trou  one  door  fore  you  ben  put 
*em  back,  he  just  keep  leetU  so ! " 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  the  origin  of 
these  and  other  superstitions.  Perhaps  they  have 
some  more  rational  beginning  than  is  dreamed  of 
in  our  philosophy.  No  nurse  at  the  South  will 
allow  a  child  to  be  carried  to  a  looking-glass  before 
it  is  a  month  old,  and  its  infant  sneese  muat  never 
be  unanswered  by  *'  God  bless  you." 


-•♦•- 


MR.  HIGGINBOTHAM'S  CATASTROPHE. 

BT  MATHAMIEL  HAWTHORNE.      1837. 


A  TOVNO  fellow,  a  tobacco  pedler  by  trade,  was  on 
his  way  from  Morristown,  where  he  had  dealt  large- 
ly with  the  Deacon  of  the  Shaker  settlement,  to  the 
Tillage  of  Parker's  Falls,  on  Salmon  River.  lie  had 
a  neat  little  cart,  painted  green,  with  a  box  of  cigars 
depicted  on  each  side  panel,  and  an  Indian  chief, 
holding  a  pipe  and  a  golden  tobacco  stalk,  on  the 
rear.  The  pedler  drove  a  smart  little  mare,  and  was 
a  joung  man  of  excellent  character,  keen  at  a  bar- 
gain, but  none  the  worse  liked  by  the  Yankees ; 
who,  as  I  have  heard  them  say,  would  rather  be 
shaved  with  a  sharp  razor  than  a  dull  one.  Espe- 
cially was  he  beloved  by  the  pretty  girls  along  the 
Connecticut,  whose  favor  he  used  to  court  by  presents 
of  the  best  smoking  tobacco  in  his  stock  ;  knowing 
well  that  the  country  lasses  of  New  England  are 
generally  great  performers  on  pipes.  Moreover,  as 
will  be  seen  in  the  course  of  my  story,  the  pedler 
was  InquiflitiTe,  and  something  of  a  tattler,  always 
itching  to  hear  the  news,  and  anxious  to  tell  it 
again. 

After  an  early  breakfast  at  Morristown,  the  to- 


bacco pedler,  whose  name  was  Dominicus  Pike,  had 
travelled  seven  miles  through  a  solitary  piece  of 
woodii,  without  speaking  a  word  to  any  body  but 
himself  and  his  little  gray  mare.  It  being  nearly 
seven  o'clock,  he  was  as  eager  to  hold  a  morning 
gossip,  as  a  city  shopkeeper  to  read  the  morning 
paper.  An  opportunity  seemed  at  hand,  when, 
after  lighting  a  cigar  with  a  sunglass,  he  looked  up, 
and  perceived  a  man  coming  over  the  brow  of  the 
hill,  at  the  foot  of  wliich  the  pedler  had  stopped  his 
green  cart.  Dominicus  watched  him  as  he  descend- 
ed, and  noticed  that  he  carried  a  bundle  over  his 
shoulder  on  the  end  of  a  stick,  and  travelled  with 
a  weary,  yet  determined  pace.  He  did  not  look  as 
if  he  had  started  in  the  freshness  of  the  morning, 
but  had  footed  it  all  night,  and  meant  to  do  the 
same  all  day. 

*^  Good  morning,  mister,"  said  Dominicus,  when 
within    speaking    distance.     "You    go    a    pretty 

^  This  appellation  is  constantly  given  by  nogro  nanes  to 
the  white  children  ander  their  oare. 
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^ood  jog.  What's  the  latest  news  at  Parker's 
Falls?''' 

The  man  pulled  the  broad  brim  of  a  gray  hat 
over  his  eyes,  and  answered  rather  sullenly,  that  he 
did  not  come  from  Parker's  Falls,  which,  as  being 
the  limit  of  his  own  day's  journey,  the  pedler  had 
naturally  mentioned  in  his  inquiry. 

"Well,  then,"  rejoined  Dominicus  Pike,  "let's 
haTe  the  latest  news  where  you  did  come  frouL 
I'm  not  particular  about  Parker's  Falls.  Any  place 
will  answer." 

Being  thus  importuned,  the  traveller — who  was 
as  ill-looking  a  fellow  as  one  would  desire  to  meet, 
in  a  solitary  piece  of  woods — appeared  to  hesitate  a 
little,  as  if  he  was  either  searching  his  memory  for 
news,  or  weighing  the  expediency  of  telling  it.  At 
lost  mounting  on  the  step  of  the  cart,  he  whispered 
in  the  ear  of  Dominicus,  though  he  might  have  shout- 
ed aloud,  and  no  other  mortal  would  have  heard  him. 

**  I  do  remember  one  little  trifle  of  news,"  said  he. 
"Old  Mr.  Higginbotham,  of  Kimballton,  was  mur- 
dered in  his  orchard,  at  eight  o'clock  last  night,  by 
an  Irishman  and  a  nigger.  They  strung  him  up  to 
the  branch  of  a  St.  Michael's  pear-tree,  where  no- 
body would  find  him  till  the  morning." 

As  soon  as  this  horrible  intelligence  was  commu- 
nicated, the  stranger  betook  himself  to  his  journey 
again,  with  more  speed  than  ever,  not  even  turning 
his  head  when  Dominicus  invited  him  to  smoke  a 
Spanish  cigar  and  relate  all  the  particulars.  The 
pedler  whistled  to  his  mare,  and  went  up  the  hill, 
pondering  on  the  doleful  fate  of  Mr.  Higginbotham, 
whom  he  had  known  in  the  way  of  trade,  having 
sold  him  many  a  bunch  of  long  nines,  and  a  great 
deal  of  pigtail,  lady's  twist,  and  fig  tobacco.  He 
was  rather  astonished  at  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  news  had  spread.  Kimballton  was  nearly  sixty 
miles  distant  in  a  straight  line ;  the  murder  had 
been  perpetrated  only  at  eight  o'clock  the  preceding 
night ;  yet  Dominicus  had  heard  of  it  at  seven  in 
the  morning,  when,  in  all  probability,  poor  Mr.  Hig- 
ginbotham's  own  family  had  but  just  discovered  his 
corpse,  hanging  on  the  St.  Michael's  pear-tree. 
The  stranger  on  foot  must  have  worn  seven-league 
boots,  to  travel  at  such  a  rate. 

"  HI  news  flies  fast,  they  say,"  thought  Dominicus 
Pike ;  "  but  this  beats  railroads.  The  fellow  ought 
to  be  hired  to  go  express  with  the  President's  Mes- 
sage." 

The  difficulty  was  solved,  by  supposing  that  the 
narrator  had  made  a  mistake  of  one  day,  in  the  date 
of  the  occurrence ;  so  that  our  friend  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  introduce  the  story  at  every  tavern  and  coun- 
try store  along  the  road,  expending  a  whole  bunch 
of  Spanish  wrappers  among  at  least  twenty  horrified 
audiences.  He  found  himself  invariably  the  first 
bearer  of  the  intelligence,  and  was  so  pestered  with 
questions  that  he  could  not  avoid  filling  up  the 
outline,  till  it  became  quite  a  respectable  narrative. 
He  met  with  one  piece  of  corroborative  evidence. 
Mr.  Higginbotham  waa  a  trader ;  and  a  former  clerk 
of  his,  to  whom  Dominicus  related  the  facts,  testi- 
fied that  the  old  gentleman  was  accustomed  to  re- 
turn home  through  the  orchard  about  nightfall, 
with  the  money  and  valuable  papers  of  the  store  in 
his  pocket.  The  clerk  manifested  but  little  grief  at 
Mr.  Higginbotham's  catastrophe,  hinting  what  the 
pedler  had  discovered  in  his  own  dealings  with  him, 
that  he  was  a  crusty  old  follow,  as  close  as  a  vice. 
His  property  would  descend  to  a  pretty  niece  who 
was  now  keeping  school  jn  gimhalltftn. 


What  with  telling  the  news  for  the  public  good, 
and  driving  bargains  for  his  own,  Dominicus  was  so 
much  delayed  on  the  road,  that  he  chose  to  put  op 
at  a  tavern,  about  five  miles  short  of  Parker's  Falk. 
After  supper,  lighting  one  of  his  prime  eigars,  be 
seated  lumself  in  the  bar  room,  and  went  through 
the  story  of  the  murder,  which  had  grown  so  fist 
that  it  took  him  half  an  hour  to  telL  There  were 
as  many  as  twenty  people  in  the  room,  nineteen  of 
whom  received  it  all  for  gospel.  But  the  twentieth 
was  an  elderly  farmer,  who  had  arrived  on  hone- 
back  a  short  time  before,  and  was  now  seated  in  a 
comer,  smoking  his  pipe.  When  the  story  wis 
concluded,  he  rose  up  very  deliberately,  brought 
his  chair  right  in  front  of  Dominicus,  and  stared 
him  full  in  the  faA,  puffing  out  the  vikart  tobacco 
smoke  the  pedler  had  ever  smelt. 

"  Will  you  make  affidavit,"  demanded  he,  in  the 
tone  of  a  country  justice  taking  an  examination, 
"  that  old  Squire  Higginbotham  of  Kimballton  was 
murdered  in  his  orchard  the  night  before  last,  and 
found  hanging  on  his  great  pear-tree  yesterday 
morning  ? 

"  I  tell  the  story  as  I  heard  it,  mister,**  answered 
Dominicus,  dropping  his  half-burnt  cigar ;  "  I  don't 
say  that  I  saw  the  thing  done.  So  I  can't  take  my 
oath  that  he  was  murdered  exactly  in  that  way." 

"  But  I  can  take  mine,"  said  the  fiBLrmer,  **  that  if 
Squire  Higginbotham  was  murdered  night  before 
last,  I  drank  a  glass  of  bitters  with  his  ghost  this 
morning.  Being  a  neighbor  of  mine,  he  called  me 
into  his  store,  as  I  was  riding  by,  and  treated  me, 
and  then  asked  me  to  do  a  little  business  for  him 
on  the  road.  He  didn't  seem  to  know  any  more 
about  his  own  murder  than  I  did." 

"  Why,  then  it  can't  be  a  fact! "  exclaimed  Domi- 
nicus Fike. 

"  I  guess  he'd  have  mentioned,  if  it  was,"  said  the 
old  farmer ;  and  he  removed  his  chair  back  to  the 
corner,  leaving  Dominicus  quite  down  in  the  moudi. 

Here  was  a  sad  resurrection  of  old  Mr.  Higgin- 
botham !  The  pedler  had  no  heart  to  mingle  in  the 
conversation  any  more,  but  comforted  hiii^f  with 
a  glass  of  gin  and  water,  and  went  to  bed,  where, 
all  night  long  he  dreamed  of  hanging  on  the  St.  Mi- 
chael's pear-tree.  To  avoid  the  old  farmer  (whom 
he  so  detested,  that  his  suspension  would  have 
pleased  him  better  than  Mr.  Higginbotham's),  Domi- 
nicus rose  in  the  gray  of  the  morning,  put  the  little 
mare  into  the  green  cart,  and  trotted  swiftly  away 
towards  Parker's  Falls.  The  fresh  breeze,  the  dewy 
road,  and  the  pleasant  summer  dawn  revived  his 
spirits,  and  might  have  encouraged  him  to  repeat  the 
old  story,  had  there  been  any  body  awake  to  hear 
it.  But  he  met  neither  ox  team,  li|;nt  wagon,  chuse, 
horseman,  nor  foot  traveller,  till  just  as  ne  croBed 
Salmon  River,  a  man  came  trudging  down  to  the 
bridge  with  a  bundle  over  his  shoulder,  on  the  end 
of  a  stick. 

"  Good  morning,  mister,"  said  the  pedler,  reining 
in  his  mare.  "If  you  come  from  Kimballton  or 
that  neighborhood,  may  be  yon  can  tell  me  the  real 
fact  about  this  affair  of  old  Mr.  Higginbotlumi. 
Was  the  old  fellow  actually  murdered  two  or  three 
nights  ago,  by  an  Irishman  and  a  nigger?" 

Dominicus  had  spoken  in  too  great  a  hmrry  to 
observe,  at  first,  that  the  stranger  himaelf  had  a 
deep  tinge  of  negro  blood.  On  hearing  this  sadden 
question,  the  Ethiopian  appeared  to  change  his 
skin,  its  yellow  hue  becoming  a  ghastly  white,  while, 
shaking  and  stammering,  he  thus  repUed:— 


^ 
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"Ifol  no]  llicre  wu  DO  colored  man  1  Itwu 
Ittahmui  that  hanged  him  last  night,  at  eight 
dKk.  I  came  awaj  atacTent  Hii  folks  can't 
-Tc  looked  for  bim  in  the  orohard  jet." 
BmiccIj  had  the  jetlow  duu  ipoken,  when  he 
lann|it«d  himaelf^  and  though  be  seemed  wearj 
MuA  befbn,  continned  his  journey  at  a  pace 
ii£  woidd  hare  kept  the  pedler'i  mara  on  a  emart 
at.  Dominlcns  stared  after  him  in  great  por- 
«Mj.  If  the  murder  had  not  beeo  committed 
1  Tneada}  night,  who  waa  Che  prophet  that  had 
retoM  it,  in  all  its  drcumatances,  on  Tueadaj 
gmlng?  If  Mr.  Higginbotham's  corpse  were  not 
it  dlauTend  b;  bis  o<rn  Gunily,  how  came  the 
olatto,  at  aboie  thirtj  miled'  dietuice,  (o  linow 
■I  he  was  liangiDg  in  the  orchard,  eapeciailj  as  he 
Ld  kft  Kimb^ilon  before  the  uafortunate  man 
la  hanged  at  alt  T  These  ambiguous  circumstancea, 
.tfa  tb«  Btranser's  aurpriae  and  terror,  made  Domi- 
soi  tliiak  of  raising  a  hue  aod  cry  after  bim,  as 
I  accomplJce  Id  the  murder;  since  a  murder,  it 
emed,  had  really  been  perpetrated. 
"Bat  let  the  poor  devil  go,"  thought  the  pedler. 
1  don't  want  hia  black  blood  on  my  head;  and 
iwlng  the  nigger  wouldn't  unbaue  Ur.  Higgiii- 
itham.  Unhang  the  old  gentleman!  It's  a  sin,  I 
lOw ;  bat  I  should  haCo  to  haie  him  come  to  life 
■scond  time,  and  give  me  the  lie ! " 
With  these  meditations,  Dominicus  Pike  drove 
to  tha  street  of  Parker's  Falls,  which,  as  every 
idj  knows,  is  as  thririn"  a  village  as  three  cotton 
sloiiea  and  a  slitting  milt  can  nuke  it.  The  ma- 
Incry  was  not  in  motion,  and  but  a  few  of  the 
op  doors  unbarred,  when  he  alighted  in  the  stable 
jd  of  the  uvem,  and  made  it  bis  first  business  to 
dtr  the  mare  four  quarts  of  oats.  Hiti  second 
Aj,  of  course,  was  to  impart  Hr.  Higgiubotimm'it 
taatrophe  to  the  oatlcr.  He  deemed  it  advisable, 
iwever,  not  to  be  too  po^tive  as  to  the  date  of  the 
reftil  (act,  and  also  to  be  uncertain  whether  it 
ire  perpetnted  by  ao  Irishman  and  a  mulatto,  or 
'  tha  son  of  Erin  alooe.  Neither  did  he  profess 
t«Ute  It  on  hla  own  authority,  or  that  of  any  one 
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diffused. 

The  story  ran  through  the  town  like  fii«  among 
girdled  trees,  and  became  M  much  the  univerid 
talk,  that  nobody  eould  tell  whence  it  had  originated. 
Mr.  Higginbothani  was  as  well  known  at  Parker'a 
Falls,  as  any  citizen  of  tlic  place,  being  part  owner 
of  the  slitllng  mill,  and  a  considerable  stockholder 
in  the  cotton  faetoriea.  The  inhabitants  fell  their 
own  prosperity  interested  in  his  fate.  Such  was  the 
excitement,  that  the  Parker's  Falls  Gaiette  antici- 
pated its  regular  day  of  pubiicalLon,  and  come  out 
with  half  a  form  of  blank  paper  and  a  column  of 
double  pius  emphasized  with  capitals,  and  headed 
KOKRID  UURUER  OF  UR.  UIGGINBOTHAH  t 
Among  other  dreadful  details,  the  printed  account 
described  the  mark  of  the  cord  round  the  dead 
man's  neck,  and  stated  the  number  of  thousand  dol- 
lars of  which  he  liad  becu  robbed ;  there  was  much 
pathos  also  about  the  afflietion  of  his  niece,  who 
had  gone  from  one  fainting  lit  to  auotbcr,  ever  since 
her  uncle  was  found  hanging  on  Il}e  St,  Uichael's 
pear-tree  with  his  poekets  io-iide  out.  The  village 
poet  likewise  commemorated  the  young  lady's  grief 
in  seventeen  stanzas  of  a  ballad.  The  selectmen 
held  a  meeting,  and,  in  consideration  of  Ur.  Hig- 
ginbotham'e  claims  on  the  town,  determined  to  issue 
haiidbills,  offering  a  reward  of  five  hundred  dollars 
for  the  apprehemuon  of  his  murderers,  and  the  re- 
covery of  the  stolen  properly. 

Meanwhile,  the  whole  population  of  Parker's  Falls, 
conittsting  of  shopkeepers,  mistressel  of  boarding- 
houses,  factory  girls,  mill  men,  and  schoolboys, 
rushed  into  the  street,  and  kept  up  such  a  terrible 
loquacity,  as  more  than  eompensated  for  the  silence 
of  the  cotton  machines,  which  refrained  from  their 
usual  din  out  of  renpcet  to  the  deceased.  Had  Hr. 
Higginbothsm  cared  about  posthumous  renown,  his 
untimely  ghost  would  have  exulted  in  this  tumult. 
Our  friend  Dominicus,  in  his  vanity  of  heart,  forgot 
his  intended  precautions,  and  mouutiug  on  the  town 
pump,  announced  himself  as  the  bearer  of  the  au- 
thentic intelligence  which  had  caused  so  wonderAil 
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a  BenRation.  He  {mmediatcly  became  the  great 
man  of  the  moment,  and  had  just  begun  a  new 
edition  of  the  narrative,  with  a  voice  like  a  field 
preacher,  when  the  mail  stage  drove  into  the  vilkige 
Htreot.  It  had  travelled  all  night,  and  must  have 
shifted  horses  at  Kimballton,  at  three  in  the 
morning. 

*'  Now  we  shall  hear  all  the  particulars,"  shouted 
the  crowd. 

The  coach  rumbled  up  to  the  piazza  of  the  tavern, 
followed  by  a  thousand  people ;  for  if  any  man  had 
been  minding  his  own  business  till  then,  he  now  left 
it  at  5>ixes  and  sevens,  to  hear  the  news.  The  (tedler, 
foremost  in  th(»  race,  discovered  two  passengers, 
both  of  whom  had  been  startled  from  a  comfortable 
nap,  to  find  themselves  in  tlie  centre  of  a  mob. 
Every  man  a.<>sailing  them  with  separate  (juestions, 
all  proiwundod  at  once,  the  couple  were  struck 
speechless,  though  one  was  a  lawyer  and  the  other 
a  young  lady. 

'**  Mr.  Higginbotham !  Mr.  Higginbothom !  Tell  us 
the  particulars  about  old  Mr.  Iligr^inbotham ! "  bawled 
the  mob.  "What  is  the  coroner's  verdict ?  Are 
the  murderers  apprehended?  Is  Mr.  Iligginbo- 
tham^s  niece  come  out  of  her  fainting  fits?  Mr. 
Uigginbotham !     Mr.  Higginbotham ! !  " 

The  coachman  said  not  a  word,  except  to  swear 
awfully  at  the  ostler  for  not  bringing  him  a  fresh 
team  of  hontes.  The  lawyer  inside  had  generally 
his  wits  about  him,  even  when  asleep ;  the  first  thing 
he  did,  after  learning  the  cause  of  the  excitement, 
was  to  produce  a  large,  red  pocket-book.  Mean- 
time, Dominicus  Pike,  being  an  extremely  polite 
young  man,  and  also  suspecting  that  a  female  tongue 
would  tell  the  story  as  glibly  as  a  lawyer^  had 
handed  the  ludy  out  of  the  coach.  She  was  a  fine, 
smart  girl,  now  wide  awake  and  bright  as  a  button, 
and  had  such  a  sweet  pretty  mouth,  that  Dominicus 
would  almost  as  lief  have  heard  a  love  tale  from  it 
as  a  tale  of  murder. 

"  Gentlemen  and  ladies,"  said  the  lawyer,  to  the 
shopkeepers,  the  millmen,  and  the  factory  girls,  **  I 
can  assure  you  that  some  unaccountable  niistake,  or, 
more  probably,  a  wilful  falsehood,  maliciously  con- 
trived to  injure  Mr.  Iligginbotham's  credit,  has  ex- 
cited this  singular  uproar.  We  passed  through 
Kimballton  at  three  o'clock  this  morning,  and  most 
certainly  should  have  been  informed  of  the  murder, 
had  any  been  perpetrated.  But  1  have  proof  nearly 
as  strong  as  Mr.  Uigginbotham's  own  oral  testimony, 
in  the  negative.  Here  is  a  note,  relating  to  a  suit 
of  his  in  the  Connecticut  courts,  which  was  deliver- 
ed me  from  that  gentleman  himself.  I  find  it  dated 
at  ten  o'clock  last  evening." 

So  saying,  whe  lawyer  exhibited  the  date  and  sig- 
nitiro  of  tne  note,  which  irrefragably  proved,  either 
taat  this  perverse  Mr.  Higginbotham  was  alive  when 
he  wrote  it,  or, — as  some  deemed  the  more  probable 
case,  of  two  doubtful  ones, — ^that  he  was  so  ab- 
sorbed in  worldlv  business  as  to  continue  to  transact 
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it,  even  after  his  death.  But  unexpected  evidence 
was  forthcoming.  The  young  lady,  after  listening 
to  the  i)edier's  explanation,  merely  seized  a  mo- 
ment to  smooth  her  gown  and  put  her  curls  in  order, 
and  then  appeared  at  the  tavern  door,  making  a 
modest  signal  to  be  heard. 

**  (iood  people,**,  said  she,  "  I  am  Mr.  Higginbo- 
iham's  niece." 

A  wondering  murmur  passed  through  the  crowd, 
on  beholding  her  so  rosy  and  bright;  that  same 
unhappy  niece,  whom  they  had  supposed,  on  the 


tuthoritv  of  the  Parker^s  Falls  Gazette,  to  be  \y\ng 
at  death  s  door  in  a  fainting  fit  But  some  shrevd 
fellows  had  doubted,  all  along,  whether  &  youn; 
lady  would  be  quite  so  desperate  at  the  hanging  of 
a  rich  old  uncle. 

*'  You  see,"  continued  Miss  Higginbotham,  with  a 
smile,  **  that  this  strange  story  is  quite  nnfoonded. 
as  to  myself;  and  I  believe  I  may  affirm  it  to  be 
equally  so,  in  regard  to  my  dear  uncle  Higginbo- 
tham. He  has  the  kindness  to  give  me  a  home  is 
his  house,  though  I  contribute  to  my  own  support 
by  teaching  a  school.  1  left  Kimballton  this  mora- 
ing  to  spend  the  vacation  of  commencement  week 
with  a  friend,  about  five  miles  from  Parker's  Ftlli. 
My  generous  uncle,  when  he  heard  me  on  the  Ptain, 
called  me  to  his  bedside,  and  gave  me  two  dollin 
and  fifty  cents,  to  pay  my  stage  fare,  and  another 
dollar  for  my  extra  expenses.  He  then  laid  fail 
pocket-book  under  his  pillow,  shook  hands  with  me, 
and  advised  me  to  take  some  biscuit  in  my  bag^ 
instead  of  breakfasting  on  the  road.  I  feel  confi- 
dent, therefore,  that  I  left  my  beloved  relitire 
alive,  and  trust  that  I  shall  find  him  so  on  my  re- 
turn." 

The  young  lady  courtesied  at  the  close  of  her 
speech,  which  was  so  sensible,  and  well  worded,  and 
delivered  with  such  grace  and  propriety,  that  every 
body  thought  her  fit  to  be  preceptress  of  the  beet 
academy  in  the  State.     But  a  stranger  would  hsTC 
supposed  that  Mr.  Uigginbotham  was  an  object  of 
abhorrence  at  Parker's  Falls,  and  that  a  thanksgiT* 
ing  had  been  proclaimed  for  his  murder ;  so  exces- 
sive was  the  wrath  of  the  inhabitants,  on  leaning 
their  mistake.     The  millmen  resolved  to  beetov 
public  honors  on  Dominicus  Pike,  only  hesitating 
whether  to  tar  and  feather  him,  ride  him  on  a  rail, 
or  refresh  him  with  an  ablution  at  the  town  puop, 
on  the  top  of  which  he  had  declared  himself  the 
bearer  of  the  news.     The  select  men,  by  advice  of 
the  lawyer,  spoke  of  prosecuting  him  for  a  nli»d^ 
meanor,  in  circulating  unfounded  reports,  to  the 
great  disturbance  of  the  peace  of  the  commonwealth. 
Nothing  saved  Dominicus,  either  from  mob  law  or  a 
court  of  justice,  but  an  eloquent  appeal  made  bj 
the  young  lady  in  his  behalf.    Addressing  a  few 
words  of  heartfelt  gratitude  to  his  benefactress^  he 
mounted  the  green  cart  and  rode  out  of  town,  under 
a  discharge  of  artillery  from  the  schoolboys,  who 
found  plenty  of  anmiunitlon  in  the  neighboring  day 
pits  and  mud  holes.    As  he  turned  his  head,  to  ex- 
change a  farewell  glance  with  Mr.  Higginbotham*! 
niece,  a  ball,  of  the  consistence  of  hasty  pudding, 
hit  him  slap  in  the  mouth,  giving  him  a  most  grim 
aspect.     His  whole  person  was  so  bespattered  with 
the  like  filthy  missiles,  that  he  had  almost  a  mind  to 
ride  back  and  supplicate  for  the  threatened  abhi- 
tion  at  the  town  pump;  for,  though  not  meant  m 
kindness,  it  would  now  have  been  a  deed  of  charity. 

However,  the  sun  shone  bright  on  poor  Domini- 
cus, and  the  mud,  an  emblem  of  all  stains  of  un- 
deserved opprobrium,  was  easily  brushed  off  when 
dry.  Being  a  funny  rogue,  his  heart  soon  cheered 
up ;  nor  could  he  refrain  from  a  hearty  laugh  at  the 
uproar  which  his  story  had  excited.  The  handbilli 
of  the  selectmen  would  cause  the  commitment  of 
all  the  vagabonds  in  the  State ;  the  paragraph  in 
the  Parker  s  Falls  Gazette  would  be  reprinted  from 
Maine  to  Florida,  and  perhaps  form  an  item  in  the 
London  newspapers ;  and  many  a  miser  would  trem* 
blc  for  his  money  bags  and  life,  on  leaning  the 
catastrophe  of  Mr.  Higginbotham.    The  pedlcr 
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•tod  with  much  ferror  on  the  chamu  of  the 
mg  Khoolmutivss,  uid  Bworc  that  Daaiel  Web- 
I  never  spoke  nor  looked  so  like  ui  angel  ta  Hiaa 
l^giDbothaiD,  while  ilclcuding  Mm  from  the  wrath- 
populace  at  Parker's  FiIId. 
Dominlcua  oaa  now  on  the  Elmballlon  turnpike, 
rioE  all  along  detennincd  to  ijsit  tliut  pliit-e, 
wgD  bnaiacsa  had  drawn  him  out  of  the  niuHt 
eet  road  from  UorriMown.  Ae  he  a|)proiLi'hcd 
I  •oene  of  the  Buppoaed  murder,  he  coulinued  to 
'«lre  the  circuiDBtuui'ca  in  hia  mind,  and  waa  aK- 
lUied  at  the  a^)ci;t  whii'd  the  whole  i'b»o  u- 
ncd.  Had  nothing  occurred  to  eorruborale  the 
17  of  the  filBt  trareller,  it  might  now  have  been 
iddered  as  a  hoai ;  but  the  yellow  man  wax  evi- 
iUt  aaqiiaialed  either  with  tlie  report  or  the  fiiut ; 
1  tliere  waa  a  mystery  in  bis  diemuyed  and  guilty 
<k  on  being  abruptly  qucjtioncd.  When,  to  tliiii 
gnlar  combinaiioii  of  ini'ldentn,  it  waa  uddcd  that 
I  rumor  tallied  eiiwily  with  Hr.  Higginbotliam'a 
iracter  and  hiibits  of  life;  and  thrit  he  had  an 
Jwrd,  and  a  St.  Mieliairl'a  pear  tree,  near  wliieli 
alwaja  puecd  it  iiif;btfail;  the  eiruuumtantiul 
dencc  appeared  so  stroiif;  that  Domiiiieiia  doubted 
ether  the  autograph  produced  by  the  lawyer,  or 
ta  the  niece'i  direct  testimony,  ought  to  be  equiv- 
nt.  Uakios  cautious  inquiries  along  the  road, 
I  nedlcr  further  learned  that  Ur.  Bipglnbollmm 
1  In  his  service  an  Irishman  of  doubtful  character, 
Ota  he  hud  hired  without  a  recommendation,  on 

"Kaj  I  be  hanged  myself,"  exclaimed  Dominieua 
Ee  aloud,  on  reaching  the  lop  of  il  lonelr  hill,  "if 
bcUeve  old  Biggin bolhani  is  unbungtd,  till  I  nee 
a  with  my  own  eyes,  and  hear  it  Irom  his  own 
rath  I  And  as  he's  a  real  shaver,  I'll  have  the 
sister  or  aome   other  reeponsiljle  mtiD,   for  an 
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who  trotted  through  the  gate  a  fen  toils  in  advance 
of  him,  nodded  to  the  loll  gatherer,  and  kept  on 
towards  the  village.  Duoiliiicus  waa  ae<[Uainted 
with  the  tollman,  and  while  making  change,  the 
utual  remiirkf  on   the  weather   passed   between 

■'I  suppose,"  said  the  pedler,  throwing  back  bis 
whiplash,  to  l)ring  it  down  like  a  feather  on  the 
muff's  flank,  "you  have  not  seen  any  thing  of  old 
Mr.  Iligginbotham  within  &  day  or  two  t " 

"Yes,  answered  the  toll  gatherer.  "He  passed 
tlic  gate  Just  before  you  drove  up,  and  yonder  he 
ridv^now.  If  you  can  see  him  thronpb  the  dusk.  He's 
been  to  Wuodficld  this  aftemooDalIendiugaBberiS"s 
sale  there.  The  old  man  generally  iihukes  hands 
and  boa  a  little  chat  with  me;  but  to-nifiht,  he 
nodded, —  na  if  to  say,  'charge  my  toll,' — and 
jogged  on  ;  for  wherever  he  goes,  ho  must  always 
be  at  home  by  eight  o'<'lock." 

"Bo  they  tell  nic,"  said  Dominieus. 

"  I  never  saw  a  man  look  so  yellow  and  thin  as 
the  squire  doRi,''cotilinnedtbu  toll  gatherer.  "I^ys 
I  to  myself,  to-night,  he's  more  like  a  ghost  or  su 
old  mummy  thou  good  flesh  and  blood. 

The  pedter  strained  his  eyes  through  the  twilight, 
and  eould  just  discern  the  honKman  now  far  ahead 
on  the  village  roitd.  lie  seemed  to  recognize  the 
rear  of  Mr.  Higpnbotbam;  but  through  the  even- 
ing shadows,  and  nniid  the  dust  from  tbe  horse's 
feet,  the  Hgurc  apiicured  dim  and  unsubstantial ;  as 
if  the  shape  of  the  mysterions  old  man  were  faintly 
moulded  of  darkne&l  and  gray  light.     Domiuicus 

"  Mr.  Higginbotham  has  come  back  from  the 
other  world,  by  way  of  the  Kimballton  turnpike," 
thought  he. 

He  shook  the  reins  and  rode  forward,  kccj^ng 
about  the  same  distance  in  the  rear  of  the  gray  old 


It  ma  Knowing  doak  nbcD  be  reached  the  toll  |  shadow,  till  the  latter  was  concealed  by  a  bend  of 
D«e  OQ  KimbaUUin  turnpike,  about  a  quarter  of  a  the  road.  On  reocliing  tliii>  point,  the.  pedler  no 
le  from  the  vilhige  of  this  name.  Ills  little  marc  longer  saw  the  man  on  hursctiaek,  but  found  him- 
■  £ut  blinking  um  up  with  a  man  on  horseback,  |  self  at  the  head  uf  the  village  street,  not  for  from 
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a  number  of  storefl  and  two  taverns,  clustered  round 
the  meeting-house  steeple.  On  his  left  were  a  stone 
wall  and  a  gate,  the  boundary  of  a  wood  lot,  be- 
yond which  lay  an  orchard,  farther  still,  a  mowing 
field,  and  last  of  all,  a  house.  These  were  the 
premises  of  Mr.  Higginbotham,  whose  dwelling 
stood  beside  the  old  highway,  but  had  been  left  in 
the  background  by  the  Kimballton  turnpike.  Do- 
minicus  knew  the  place ;  and  the  little  mare  stopped 
short  by  instinct;  for  he  was  not  conscious  of 
tightening  the  reins. 

"  For  the  soul  of  me,  I  cannot  get  by  this  gate !  ^^ 
said  he,  trembling.  **  I  never  shall  be  my  own  man 
again,  till  I  see  whether  Mr.  Higginbotham  is  hang- 
ing  on  the  St.  Michael's  pear  tree !  *' 

He  leaped  from  the  cart,  gave  the  rein  a  turn 
round  the  gate  post,  and  ran  along  the  green  path 
of  the  wood  lot,  as  if  Old  Nick  were  chasing  be- 
hind. Just  then  the  village  clock  tolled  eight,  and 
as  each  deep  stroke  fell,  Dominicus  gave  a  fresh 
bound  and  flew  faster  than  before,  till,  dim  in  the 
solitary  centre  of  the  orchard,  he  saw  the  fated 
pear  tree.  One  great  branch  stretched  from  the 
old  contorted  trunk  across  the  path,  and  threw  the 
darkest  shadow  on  that  one  spot.  But  something 
seemed  to  struggle  beneath  the  branch ! 

The  pedler  had  never  pretended  to  more  courage 
than  befits  a  man  of  peaceable  occupation,  nor 
could  he  account  for  his  valor  on  this  awful  emer- 
gency.   Certain  it  is,  however,  that  he  rushed  for- 


ward, prostrated  a  sturdy  Irishmmn  with  the  butt 

end  of  his  whip,  and  found not  indeed  hanging 

on  the  St.  Michael's  pear  tree,  but  trembling  be- 
neath it,  with  a  halter  round  his  neck — the  old 
identical  Mr.  Higginbotham ! 

*'  Mr.  Higginbotham,"  said  Dominicus,  tremoloos* 
ly,  **  youVe  an  honest  man,  and  111  take  your  word 
for  it.    Have  you  been  hanged,  or  not  ?  " 

If  the  riddle  be  not  already  guessed,  a  few  words 
will  expUin  the  simple  machinery  by  which  this 
**  coming  event "  was  made  to  **  cast  its  shadow  be- 
fore." Three  men  had  plotted  the  robbery  and 
murder  of  Mr.  Higginbotham ;  two  of  them,  soe- 
cessivcly,  lost  courage  and  fled,  each  delaying  the 
crime  one  night,  by  their  disappearance ;  the  third 
was  in  the  act  of  perpetration,  when  a  champioii, 
blindly  obeying  the  call  of  fate,  like  the  heroes  of 
old  romance,  appeared  in  the  person  of  Dominical 
Pike. 

It  only  remains  to  say,  that  Mr.  Higginbothtm 
took  the  pedler  into  high  favor,  sanctioned  his  ad- 
dresses to  the  pretty  schoolmistress,  and  settled  hii 
whole  property  on  their  children,  allowing  them- 
selves the  interest.  In  due  time,  the  old  gentlemta 
capped  the  climax  of  his  favors,  by  dying  a  Cbrii- 
tian  death,  in  bed,  since  which  melancholy  event, 
Dominicus  Pike  has  removed  from  Kimballton,  and 
established  a  large  tobacco  manufactory  in  my  na- 
tive village. 
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THE  GREAT  CHARTER  CONTEST  IN  GOTHAM 

FROM  THE   *^  MOTLEY   BOOK."      BT   CORNELIUS   MATHEWS.      1888. 


There  is  a  particular  season  of  the  year  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  when  ragamuffins  and  vagabonds 
take  a  sudden  rise  in  respectability ;  when  a  tar- 
paulin hat  is  viewed  with  the  same  mysterious  re- 
gard as  the  crown  of  an  emperor,  and  the  uncombed 
k)cks  of  a  wharf  rat  or  river  vagrant,  looked  upon 
with  as  much  veneration  as  if  they  belonged  to 
Apollo  in  his  brightest  moments  of  inspiration.  At 
this  singular  and  peculiar  period  in  the  calendar,  all 
the  higher  classes,  by  a  wonderful  readiness  and 
felicity  of  condescension,  step  down  from  their 
pedestals  and  smilingly  meet  the  vulgar  gentry, 
half  way  up,  in  their  progress  to  the  beautiful  table- 
land of  refinement  and  civilization. 

About  this  time,  gloves  go  out  of  repute,  and  an 
astonishing  shaking  of  dirty  fists  takes  place  all 
over  the  metropolis.  It  is  a  sight  to  electrify  the 
heart  of  a  philanthropist  to  behold  a  whole  com- 
munity, in  a  state  of  such  perfect  Arcadian  inno- 
cence, that  all  meet  on  terms  of  familiar  affection, 
where  smile  responds  to  smile  with  equal  warmth, 
though  one  may  dimple  a  clean  countenance,  and 
the  other  force  its  pellucid  way  through  a  fog  of 
earthly  particles.    Happy,  golden  time  I 

Reader,  if  you  chance  not  to  comprehend  philoso- 
phically this  sweet  condition  of  things,  be  informed 
that  a  Charter  Election  comes  on  next  month ! 

The  charter  contest  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred 

and ,  is  perhaps  the  fiercest  on  record  in  the 

chronicles  of  New  York.  Several  minor  skirmishes 
took  place  with  regard  to  aldermen,  assessors,  and 
constables,  but  the  main  brunt  and  heat  of  the 
engagement  fell  upon  the  election  of  a  Mayor  to 


preside  over  the  portentous  destinies  of  the  metrop- 
olis during  a  twelvemonth. 

It  seemed,  from  the  grounds  on  which  it  was 
fought,  to  be  the  old  battle  of  patrician  and  plebeian. 
On  one  side,  the  candidate  was  Herbert  Hickock, 
Esquire,  a  wholesale  auctioneer  and  tolerably  good 
Latin  scholar ;  a  gentleman  who  sallied  forth  every 
morning  at  nine  o'clock,  from  a  fashionable  res- 
dence  in  Broadway,  dressed  in  a  neat  and  gentie- 
manly  suit  of  black,  an  immaculate  pMr  of  glovea, 
large  white  ruffles  in  his  bosom,  and  a  dapper  cane 
in  his  hand. 

Opposed  to  him,  as  a  candidate  for  the  Mayoralty, 
was  a  retired  shoemaker,  affectionately  and  familiar^ 
ly  known  as  Bill  Snivel.  He  was  particularly  cele- 
brated for  the  amount  of  unclean  garments  he  was 
able  to  arrange  about  his  person,  a  rusty,  swag- 
gering hat,  and  a  rugged  style  of  English  with  which 
he  garnished  his  conversation.  The  great  prindplei 
on  which  the  warfare  was  waged  were  on  the  one 
hand,  that  tidy  apparel  is  an  indisputable  evidence 
of  a  foul  and  corrupt  code  of  principles ;  and  on  the 
other,  that  to  be  poor  and  unclean,  denotes  a  total 
deprivation  of  the  reasoning  faculties. 

So  that  the  leading  object  of  the  Bill  Stdvel  party 
seemed  to  be  to  discover  Mr.  Hickock  in  some  act 
of  personal  uncleanliness  or  cacography ;  while  the 
Hickock  party  as  strenuously  bent  all  uieir  energieB 
to  the  detection  of  Mr.  Bill  Snivel  in  the  use  of 
good  English  or  unexceptionable  linen.  The  namei 
with  which  they  mutually  christened  e*ch  other  ex- 
hibit the  depth  and  strength  of  their  feelings  on 
this  point.    The  one  was  luiown  as  the  8ilk<«tock* 
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ing  ^ntry ;  the  other  by  the  comprehenaiTe  appel- 
ladon  of  the  Loafers. 

At  the  approach  of  a  New  York  charter  elec- 
tion, it  is  truly  astoiiiflhin^  how  great  a  curiofrity 
iprings  up  as  to  the  pereooal  habits  of  the  gentle- 
men presented  on  either  8idc  as  candidates.  The 
most  excruciating  anxiety  appears  to  seize  the 
community  to  learn  certain  little  biographical  inci- 
dents as  to  the  birth,  parentage,  morals,  and  the 
erery-day  details  of  his  life.  In  truth,  on  this  oeca- 
aon,  the  wardrobe  of  one  of  the  nominees  had  been 
so  often  and  so  facetioa«ly  alluded  to  by  two  or 
three  of  the  newspapers,  that  the  Bill  Snivel  General 
Vigilance  Committee  had  felt  it  their  duty  to  furnish 
one  of  their  members  with  a  large  double  telescope 
— which  he  planted  (by  resolution  of  the  Conimit- 
tee),  every  night  and  morning  directly  opposite  the 
chamber  window  of  Herliert  liickock,  Rs(iuirc,  with 
the  laudable  purpose  of  discovering  in  an  authentic 
way,  what  were  that  candidate's  habits  of  dress.  A 
manuscript  report  of  hiii  ingenious  observations,  it 
ii  said,  was  circulated  freely  among  the  members  of 
the  committee.  No  copy,  that  I  have  learned,  has 
ever  found  its  way  to  the  press.  As  every  one 
knows,  the  advent  of  an  election  creates  a  general 
and  clamorous  demand  for  full-grown  young  men  of 
twenty-one  years  of  age.  To  meet  this  demand,  a 
aorpriHing  cultivation  of  beards  took  place  among 
the  Uickock  youth,  who  happened  to  want  a  few 
days  or  months  of  that  golden  period. 

Furthermore,  a  large  number  of  Bill  Snivel  voters 
in  the  upper  wards  of  the  city,  became  suddenly 
consumptive,  and  were  forced  to  repair  for  the 
benefit  of  their  health  to  the  more  southern  and 
genial  latitudes  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  wards ; 
and  the  Hickock  men  residing  in  those  wards  were 
seized  as  suddenly  with  alarming  bilious  symptoms, 
which  compelled  them  to  emigrate  abruptly  to  the 
more  vigorous  and  bracing  regions  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  island.  Pleai«ant  aquatic  excumionM, 
too,  were  undertaken  by  certain  gentlemen  of  the 
Bill  Snivel  tinge  of  politics  (whose  proper  domicils 
were  at  Hartford  and  Haverstraw),  and  they  came 
Bailing  down  the  North  and  Blast  Rivers,  in  all  kinds 
of  cnft,  on  visits  to  their  metropolitan  brethren, 
and  dropped  their  compliments  in  the  nhupe  of 
small  foldq^  papers,  in  square  green  boxes  with  a 
■lit  in  the  tdft 

To  keep  up  the  spirit  of  the  contest,  several  hun- 
dreds of  the  Silk-stocking  men  packed  themselves 
regularly  every  night  into  a  large,  oblong  room, 
and  presented  a  splendid  collection  of  fine  coats  and 
knowing  faces — like  a  synod  of  grave  herrings  in  a 
firkin — to  the  contemplation  of  sundry  small  men 
with  white  pocket  handkerchiefs  and'  bad  colds, 
who,  in  turn,  came  forward  and,  apostrophized  a 
striped  flag  and  balcony  of  boys  on  the  opposite 
wall. 

Certain  other  hundreds  of  the  Bill  Snivel  men  re- 
galed themselves  in  a  similar  way,  in  another  large 
oblong  room,  except  that  the  gentlemen  who  came 
forward  to  them  served  themselves  up  in  spotted 
silk  handkerchiefs — voices  a  key  louder — noses  a 
thought  larger — and  fiu^s  a  tinge  redder  than  their 
rivalsl  The  former  occasionally  quoted  Latin,  and 
the  latter  took  snuff.  With  regard  to  the  noises 
which  now  and  then  emanated  from  the  lungs  of 
the  respective  assemblages — there  was  more  music 
in  the  shouts  and  vociferations  of  the  Hickock 
meetiDgp— more  vigor  and  rough  energy  in  the  Bill 
SniveL    If  a  loological  distinction  might  be  made, 


the  Bill  Snivel  voice  resembled  that  of  a  cage-full 
of  hungry  young  tigers  slightly  infuriated,  while  the 
Hickock  seemed  to  be  modelled  on  the  clamor  of 
an  old  lion  after  dinner.  Elach  meeting  had  some  par- 
ticular oratorical  favorite.  In  one,  a  slim  man  was 
in  the  habit  of  exhibiting  a  long  sallow  face  at  eight 
o'clock  every  evening,  between  a  paur  of  tall  sperm 
candles,  and  solemnly  declaring  that — the  country 
was  ruined,  and  that  he  was  obliged  to  pay  twelve 
and  a  half  cents  a  pound  for  liver!  At  the  Bill  Snivel, 
a  short,  stout  man  with  an  immeiL<*c  bony  fist,  was 
accustomed  about  half  an  hour  later  to  appear  on  a 
high  platform — and  aunoimcc  in  a  stentorian  voice, 
that  *'  the  people  was  on  its  own  legs  again,''  which 
wa<t  rather  surprising  when  we  know  how  fond  some 
people  are  of  getting  into  other  ])eople's  boots ;  and 
that  **  the  Democracy  was  carrying  the  country 
before  it,"  which  was  also  a  profound  postulate 
meaning — the  Democracy  was  carrying  the  De- 
mocracy before  it — they  constituting  the  country 
at  all  times,  and  the  country  at  all  times  consti- 
tuting them ! 

In  the  mean  time.  Committee  men  of  all  sorts  and 
descriptions  are  at  work  in  rooms  of  every  variety 
of  wall  and  dimension.  The  whole  city  is  covered 
with  handbills,  caricatures,  manifestoes,  exposures, 
pointed  facts,  neat  little  scrajw  of  personal  history, 
and  various  other  pages  of  diverting  political  lite- 
rature. Swarms  cluster  about  the  polls;  banners 
stream  from  windows,  cords,  and  housetops.  A 
little  man  rides  about  on  the  box  of  un  enormous 
wagon,  blowing  a  large  brass  trumpet,  and  waving 
a  white  linen  flag  with  a  catching  inscription — and 
he  labors  at  the  trumpet  till  he  blows  his  face  out 
of  shape  and  his  hat  off  his  head,  and  waves  the 
flag  until  it  seems  to  be  a  signal  of  distress  thrown 
out  by  the  poor  little  man  with  the  brass  trumpet, 
just  OS  he  has  broken  his  wind  and  is  sinking  with 
exhaustion.  Scouring  Committees  beat  furiously 
through  the  wards  in  every  direction.  Diving,  like 
sharks,  into  cellars,  they  bring  up,  as  it  were  be- 
tween their  teeth,  wretched  scare-crow  creatures 
who  stare  about  when  introduced  to  daylight,  as  if 
it  were  as  great  a  novelty  to  them  as  roast  beef. 
Ascending  into  garrets,  like  mounting  hawks,  they 
bear  down  in  their  clutches  trembling  old  men  who 
had  vegetated  in  those  dry,  airy  elevations  appa- 
rently during  a  whole  century.  Prominent  among 
the  bustling  busy-bodies  of  the  hour,  is  Fahrenheit 
Flapdragon,  nienit)er  of  the  Hickock  General  Com- 
mittee, the  Hickock  Vigilance  Ward  Committee, 
the  Advertising  Committee,  the  Wharf  Committee, 
the  Committee  on  Flags  and  Decorations,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Tar-barrels  and  tinder  boxes,  one  of  the 
(irand  General  Committee  on  drinking  gin-slings 
and  cigar-smoking,  and  member  of  the  Committee 
on  noise  and  a]>plause.  By  dint  of  energetic  ma- 
ufpuvering,  FlafKlragon  had  likewise  succeeded  in 
being  appointed  chairman  of  a  single  Committee, 
viz. — that  on  chairs  and  benches.  He  attained  this 
enviable  elevation  (the  performance  of  the  arduous 
duties  of  which  drew  upon  him  the  eyes  of  the 
whole  ward  and  the  carpenter  who  furnished  the 
benches!)  through  the  votes  of  a  majority  of  the 
Committee  of  five— one  of  whom  was  his  brother- 
in-law,  and  the  other  his  business  partner.  The 
casting  vote  he  had  himself  given  judiciously,  in  his 
own  favor.  Fahrenheit  Flapdragon  bore  a  conspic- 
uous part  in  the  great  Charter  Contest,  now  Wag- 
ing between  Hickock  and  Snivel.  In  fact,  he  was 
so  embarrassed  with  engagements  during  this  hot- 
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blooded  contest  election,  that  he  was  compelled  to 
furnish  himttelf  with  a  long-legged  gray  horse  early 
on  the  morning  of  the  second  day,  to  carry  him 
about  with  sufficient  rapidity  from  point  to  point  to 
meet  them  as  they  sprang  up.  The  little  man,  of  a 
truth,  was  so  tossed  and  driven  about  by  his  Tari- 
ouB  self-imposed  duties  in  the  committee-rooms, 
streets,  and  along  the  wharves,  that  he  came  well 
nigh  going  stark  mad.  During  the  day,  he  hurried 
up  and  down  the  streets,  from  poll  to  poll,  bearing 
tidings  from  one  to  the  other---di8tributing  tickets 
— cheering  on  the  Uttle  boys  to  shout,  and  placing 
big  men  in  the  passages  to  stop  the  ingress  of  Bill 
Snivel  voters ;  I  say,  during  the  day  he  posted  from 
place  to  place  on  his  lank  gray  nag,  with  such  fury 
that  many  sober  people  thought  he  had  lost  his 
wits,  and  was  hunting  for  them  on  horseback  in  this 
distracted  manner. 

At  night,  what  with  drinking  gin-slings  and  bran- 
dy-and-watcr  at  the  bar  to  encourage  the  vaga- 
bonds that  stood  looking  wistfully  on — talking  red- 
hot  Ilickoek  politics  to  groups  of  four,  five,  and  six 
— and  bawling  applause  at  the  different  pubHc  meet- 
ings ho  attended — ^he  presented  at  the  close  of  the 
day^s  services,  such  a  personal  appearance  that  any 
one  might  have  supposed  he  had  stayed  in  an  oven 
till  the  turning  point  between  red  and  brown  ar- 
rived, and  then  jumped  out  and  walked  home  with 
the  utmost  possible  velocity  to  keep  up  his  color. 
There  are  seventeen  wards  in  the  city,  and  every 
ward  has  its  Fahrenheit  Flapdragon. 

While  these  busy  little  committee-men  are  bus- 
tling and  hurrying  about,  parties  of  voters  are  con- 
stantly arriving  on  foot,  in  coaches,  barouches,  open 
wagons,  and  omnibuses,  accompanied  by  some  elec- 
tioneering friend  who  brings  them  up  to  the  polls. 
Every  hour  the  knots  about  the  door  swell,  until 
they  fill  the  street.  In  the  interior  of  the  building, 
meanwhile,  a  somewhat  different  scene  presents  it- 
self. Behind  a  counter,  on  three  wooden  stools, 
three  men  are  perched  with  a  green  box  planted  in 
front  of  the  one  in  the  centre,  and  an  officer  with 
a  staff  at  either  end.  The  small  piece  of  green 
furniture  thus  guarded  is  the  ballot  box,  and  all 
sorts  of  humanity  are  every  moment  arriving  and 
depositing  their  votes.  Besides  the  officers,  two  or 
three  fierce-looking  men  stand  around  the  box  on 
either  side,  and  challenge  in  the  most  determined 
manner  every  siL«)picious  person  of  the  opposite 
politics.  **I  challenge  that  man^s  vote,"  says  one, 
as  a  ragged  young  fellow  with  a  dirty  face  and 
strong  odor  of  brandy  approaches.  *'  I  don't  be- 
lieve he  is  entitled  to  a  vote."  *'  Yes,  he  is,"  replies 
another,  '*  I  know  him — he's  a  good  citizen.  But 
you  may  swear  him  if  you  choose !  "  At  this,  the 
vagabond  is  pushed  up  to  the  counter  by  one  of  his 
political  friends — his  hat  is  knocked  off  by  an  officer 
— ^the  chief  inspector  presents  an  open  Bible,  at 
which  the  vagabond  stares  as  if  it  were  a  stale  cod- 
fish instead  of  the  gospels — a  second  friend  raises 
his  hand  for  him,  and  places  it  on  the  book — and 
the  chief  inspector  is  about  to  swear  him — when 
the  Hickock  challenger  cries  out,  **  Ask  him  if  he 
understands  the  nature  of  an  oath !  "  "  What  is  an 
oath?"  asks  the  inspector  solemnly.  "D — ^n  your 
eyes ! "  hiccups  the  young  Bill  Snivel  voter. 

"  Take  him  out ! "  shouts  the  inspector,  and  the 
officers  in  attendance,  each  picking  up  a  portion  of 
his  coat  collar,  hurry  him  away  with  inconceivable 
rapidity  through  a  back  door  into  the  street,  and 
dismiss  him  with  a  hearty  punch  of  their  staves  in 
the  small  of  his  back. 


All  over  the  city,  wherever  a  square  inch  of  floor 
or  pavement  can  be  obtained — in  bar-rooma,  hoteb, 
streets,  newspaper  offices — animated  conversations 
are  got  up  between  the  Hickock  gentry  and  the 
Bill  Snivel  men. 

"  If  dandy  Hickock  gets  in,"  says  a  squint-eyed 
man  with  a  twisted  nose,  "  IVe  got  a  rooster-pigeon 
— ril  pick  his  feathers  bare,  stick  a  pipestem  in  his 
claw,  friz  his  top-knot,  and  offer  him  as  a  stump- 
candidate  for  next  Mavor." 

*'Can  your  rooster-pigeon  spell  his  own  name. 
Crossfire  ? "  asked  a  tall  Hickock  street  inspector. 
"  If  he  can't,  you'd  better  put  him  a  quarter  under 
Bill  Snivel.  It  would  be  as  good  as  an  infant 
school  for  him ! " 

"  I  think  I'd  better  take  my  little  Bantam-cock," 
retorted  the  squint-eyed  man ;  "  he's  got  a  fine  comb 
which  would  answer  for  shirt-ruffles,"  and  the  Bill 
Snivel  auditors  gave  a  clamorous  shout. 

*'If  he's  got  a  comb,"  said  the  tall  inspector, 
stooping  towards  the  shouters,  'Mt's  more  than  what 
Bill  Snivel's  head  has  seen  this  two  and  forty  years ! " 
The  Hickock  gentry  now  sent  up  in  turn  a  vigorous 
hurrah ;  and  a  couple  of  ragamuffins  in  the  mob, 
who  had  been  carrying  on  a  little  under-dialogoe 
on  their  own  account,  now  pitched  into  each  other 
in  the  most  lively  manner,  and  after  being  allowed 
to  phlebotomize  each  other  very  freely,  were  drawn 
apart  by  their  respective  coat  tails,  and  carried  to  a 
neighboring  pump. 

The  battle  by  no  means  ceases  at  the  going  down 
of  the  sun ;  for,  besides  the  two  large  assemblages 
to  which  we  have  before  alluded,  there  is  in  each 
ward  a  nightly  meeting  in  some  small  room  in  the 
second  story  of  a  public  house,  where  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miscellaneous  human  beings  are 
entertained  by  sundry  young  attorneys  and  other 
spouters,  practising  the  English  language  and  try- 
ing the  force  of  their  lungs.  At  these  meetings 
you  will  be  sure  (whenever  you  attend  them)  to 
meet  with  certain  stereotyped  faces — which  are 
always  there,  always  with  the  same  smiling  expres- 
sion— and  looking  as  if  they  were  parts  of  the 
wainscoting  or  lively  pieces  of  furniture,  fixed  there 
by  the  landlord  to  please  his  guests.  The  smiling 
gentlemen  are  office-seekers.  In  the  comer,  sitting 
on  a  table,  you  may  observe  a  large  puffed-out  man, 
with  red  cheeks;  he  is  anxious  to  obtain  the  ap- 
pouitment  of  beer-gauger  under  the  corporation. 
Standing  up  by  the  fire  place  is  a  man  with  a  dingy 
face  and  shivering  person,  who  wishes  to  be  weigher 
of  coal,  talking  to  a  tall  fellow  who  stoops  in  the 
shoulders  like  a  buzzard,  with  a  prjnng  nose  and 
eye,  and  a  face  as  hard  and  round  as  paving-stone, 
who  is  making  interest  for  reappointment  as  street 
inspector,  l^crc  is  also  another,  with  a  brown, 
tanned  countenance,  patriotically  lamenting  the  de- 
cline of  the  good  old  Revolutionary  spirit — ^who 
wants  the  office  of  leather  inspector. 

The  most  prominent  man  at  these  meetings  is 
orator  Bog,  a  personage  whose  reputation  shoots 
up  into  a  wonderful  growth,  during  the  three  days 
of  election,  while  his  declamation  is  fresh,  bat  which 
suddenly  withers  and  wilts  away,  when  the  heat  of 
tlic  conflict  has  cooled.  His  eloquence  is  the  pecu- 
liar offspring  of  those  sunny  little  Republican  hot 
beds,  ward  meetings. 

He  has  just  described  the  city  as  **  split  like  a 
young  eel  from  nose  to  tail  by  the  diabolical  and 
cruel  knife  of  those  modem  Catilines,"  the  aiders 
men  of  the  city — they  having  recently  ran  a  main 
street  through  it  north  and  south. 
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like  gosling* — ye*,  like  Koaliaenl 
u  thus  on  their  legs ! "  and  thruxtinfip  a  pair  of 
longs — faereloroiT  deilerously  conwaled  under  the 
■Idrti  of  hi*  coat — into  hia  hat,  which  Blood  upon 
the  table  bafbre  faim,  he  dre<r  out  a  pair  of  fine  silk 
■toeking*,  and  awuug  them  triumphantly  over  the 
bead*  of  the  mob,  which  screamed  and  clamored 
with  boge  deUght  at  the  ipectacle.  "  And  such  ar- 
ticles as  tbMe1''he  shouted,  producin);  from  tlio 
aame  leccptacls  a  shirt  about  amall  ecouch  for  a 
jeariing  infant,  with  enormouB  green  rufflos  about 
large  enough  for  a  PaUKOntau. 

"Look  at  itl  "  cried  Bog,  throwing  it  to  one  of 
the  mob. 

"It's  pine  sbaTlngs  painted  green,"  shouted  the 


1  hearty  bunt  of 


Bill  Snivel  men,  an 
laughter  broke  forth. 

Several  luKly  Taj-Bbonds  csme  near  Rolnp  into 
fits,  when  orator  Ilo)t  faceliouBly  Ihouph  gravely 
Ktopped  his  none  with  his  thuml>  and  Nnpor,  and  re- 
niarlccd,  "I  think  some  one  baa  brought  a  skunk 


Olhci 
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Ttie  last  hour  of  the  lixt  day  of  the  Great  Charter 
Contest  has  arrived.  Every  carman,  every  mer- 
chant's clerk,  every  negro  nitli  a  freehold,  cverj 
stevedore,  every  lamp-lighter,  every  ulrce  I -sweeper, 
every  vagrant,  every  vngahond  hns  ca»t  his  vote. 

Garret,  cellar,  vailorV  boarding-house,  shed,  stable, 
Bloop.  Bteamboat,  and  dock-yard,  have  been  ran- 
sacked, and  Dot  a  human  lieing  on  the  great  island 
of  Uanhaltan  has  escaped  the  etntch  of  the  Scour- 
ing and  District  Committees  of  the  two  great  coa- 
tcnding  parties.     At  this  critical  moment,  and  as 

ney-(opit  with  n  broad  face,  ae  if  he  liiiighcd  at  the 
quarrels  of  Uickock  gentry  and  Uill  Siiivel  men. 
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two  personages  were  prowling  and  prjing  along  the 
wharf  on  the  East  River,  like  a  brace  of  inquisitive 
anipe. 

At  the  self  same  moment  the  eyes  of  both  alighted 
on  an  object  floating  in  the  water ;  at  the  self  same 
moment  both  sprang  forward  with  a  boat-hook  in 
his  hand  and  fastened  upon  the  object  of  their  mu- 
tual glances,  one  at  the  one  extremity,  the  other  at 
the  other.  In  a  time  far  less  than  it  takes  the  north 
star  to  twinkle,  the  object  was  dragged  on  shore, 
and  proved  to  be  the  body  of  a  man  enveloped  in  a 
fragmentary  blue  coat,  roofless  hat,  and  corduroy 
pantaloons. 

*^  I  claim  him,"  said  one  of  the  boat-hook  gentle- 
men, a  member  of  the  Seventh  Ward  Hickock 
Wharf  Committee.  "  I  saw  him  first !  He^s  our 
TOter  by  all  that^s  fair." 

"He  wants  a  jug-full  of  being  yours,  my  lad," 
retorted  the  other,  a  member  of  the  Bill  Snivel 
Wharf  Committee.  "  He^s  too  good  a  Christian  to 
be  yours — for  donH  you  see  he's  jest  been  bap- 
tized." 

"  He's  mine,"  responded  the  Hickock  committee- 
man, "  for  my  hook  fastened  in  his  collar  and  there- 
by saved  his  head — he  couldn't  vote  without  his 
bead!" 

"  A  timber  head  he  must  have  if  he'd  vote  the 
shirt-ruffle  ticket,"  retorted  the  Bill  Snivel  com- 
mittee-man. 

By  this  time,  a  mob  had  gathered  about  the  dis- 
putants, who  stood  holding  the  rescued  body  each 
by  a  leg  with  its  head  downward  to  let  the  water 
drain  from  its  windpipe. 

"  Why,  you  land-lubbers,"  cried  a  medical  student 
pushing  his  professional  nose  through  the  throng, 
"  you'll  give  the  man  the  apoplexy  if  you  hold  him 
that  way  Just  half  a  minute  longer.'*  In  a  trice 
after,  a  second  medical  student  arrived,  and  hearing 
what  the  other  had  said,  exchdmed :  "  It's  the  best 
thing  you  can  do — ^hold  him  just  as  he  is,  or  he's 
sure  to  get  the  dropsy."  The  mob,  however,  inter- 
fered— the  man  was  laid  on  his  back — and  one  of 
the  medical  students  (who  was  propitious  to  the 


Hickock  code  of  politics)  taking  hold  of  one  wrist— 
and  the  other  (who  advocated  the  Bill  Snivel  sji- 
tem)  seizing  the  other,  they  commenced  chifing 
his  temples  and  rubbing  the  palms  of  his  liandi. 

The  Wharf  Committee-men  meantime  felt  inclined 
to  renew  the  dispute  as  to  their  claim  on  the  bodj 
of  the  half-drowned  loafer,  but  by  advice  of  the 
medical  gentlemen,  the  claim  was  referred,  to  be 
settled  by  the  man's  own  lips,  whenever  he  should 
recover  the  use  of  them.  The  medical  studenti 
chafed  and  rubbed,  and  every  minute  leaned  dovo 
to  the  ear  of  the  drowned  body,  as  if  to  catch  some 
favorable  gnosis.  "  Hurrah  for  Hickock,"  shooted 
the  man,  opening  his  eyes  just  as  one  of  the  me^eil 
students  had  withdrawn  his  mouth  from  hii  eir. 
The  Hickock  portion  of  the  mob  gave  three  ebeen. 
**  Hurrah  for  Bill  Snivel,"  shouted  the  resuscitated 
loafer,  as  the  other  medical  student  applied  hii  Bpi 
to  his  organ  of  hearing. 

The  loafer  was  now  raised  upon  his  legs,  and  mu- 
shallcd  like  some  great  hero  between  the  me<Scil 
students  and  the  two  members  of  the  Wharf  Conh 
mittees,  and  borne  towards  the  polls,  having  eidi 
hand  alternately  supplied  by  the  Hickock  people 
and  the  Bill  Snivel  with  the  tickets  of  the  respeetiTe 
parties.  They  arrived  at  the  door  of  the  electioD 
room,  with  the  body  of  this  important  and  disputed 
voter,  just  one  minute  after  sun  down,  and  fiiMfing 
him  thus  to  be  of  no  value,  the  Hickock  me<Beid 
student  and  committee-man  and  the  Bill  Sntrel 
student  and  committee-man,  united  in  applying 
their  feet  to  his  flanks  and  kicking  him  out  of  the 
building ! 

In  two  or  three  days,  the  votes  of  the  dty  were 
duly  canvassed,  and  it  was  found  that  they  stood 
for  Bill  Snivel,  13,000 ;  for  Herbert  Hickock,  1S,80S 
— scattering  20.  Three  hundred  and  three  learned 
Bill  Snivel  gentlemen  having,  in  consequence  of 
their  limited  knowledge  of  orthography  and  mditio, 
voted  for  Bill  Snivel  for  constable  instead  of  Mayor! 
Herbert  Hickock,  Esq.,  was  therefore  declared  dnlj 
elected  Mayor  of  the  city  and  county  of  New  Tork. 
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I  MTST  tell  you  how  one  lodges  in  Paris.  A  Ho- 
tel is  a  huge  edifice,  mostly  in  form  of  a  parallel- 
ogram, and  built  around  a  paved  court-yard,  which 
serves  as  a  landing  for  carriages  as  well  as  for  per- 
sons on  foot,  and  leads  up  to  the  apartments  by  one 
or  more  staircases.  In  the  centre  of  the  front  wall 
is  a  wide  door  (a  porte  cochere)  opening  from  the 
street ;  and  just  inside  a  lodge  (a  concierge)  and  a 
porter,  who  wakes  night  and  day  over  the  concerns 
of  the  estabUsfament.  This  porter  is  an  important 
individual,  and  holds  about  the  same  place  in  a  Pa- 
ris hotel  that  Cerberus  holds — (I  leave  you  a  place 
for  the  rhyme).  He  is  usually  a  great  rogue,  a  spy 
of  the  government,  and  a  shoemaker ;  he  cobbles 
the  holes  he  makes  in  your  boots,  while  his  wife 
dams  those  she  makes  in  your  stockings.  He  is 
always  a  bad  enemy  and  a  useful  friend,  and  you 
purchase  his  good  will  by  money  and  condescen- 
sions, as  a  first  minister's.  He  lots  you  rooms,  he 
attends  them,  receives  parcels,  letters,  messages, 


runs  errands,  answers  your  visits,  and  fines  jon  a  shil- 
ling if  you  stay  out  after  twelve ;  and  his  relatioii 
with  many  lodgers  enables  him  to  give  you  these 
services,  I  am  ashamed  to  tell  you  how  cheap.  By 
proper  attentions  also  to  his  wife,  there  will  come 
to  your  bed  every  morning,  at  the  hour  you  ap- 
point, a  cup  of  coffee  or  tea,  and  the  entertainment 
of  the  lady^s  conversation  while  you  sip  it.  Each 
story  of  a  hotel  is  divided  into  apartments  and 
rooms ;  that  is,  accommodations  for  whole  families 
or  individuals ;  distinction,  and  of  course  price,  de- 
creasing upwards.'  For  example,  he  who  lives  a 
story  lower  down,  thinks  himself  above  you,  and 
you  in  return  consider  him  overhead  below  yon. 
A  third  story  in  the  Rue  Castiglione  or  Rivc^  is 
equal  in  rank  to  a  second  story  an^  where  else. 

The  Porter's  Lodge  is  a  little  mche  about  eight 
feet  square.  It  pays  no  rent,  but  receives  a  salary, 
usually  of  sixty  dollars  a  year,  from  the  proprietor. 
Our  porter  is  a  man  of  several  talents.    He  tunes 
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piano*  for  tea  lou^  uid  pkjs  ftt  Uie  "  Petit  I^uri," 
of  ■  nigtit  for  two  fruici.    Indeed  )iu  whole  family 

gtjB  ;  hi«  ^widnioth«F  pUya  the  "  Holbvr  of  (he 
racchi."  He  tkkes  care  loo  of  hU  wtfa's  father, 
but  he  drenes  him  up  as  a  Pair  do  France,  or  a 
DoKe,  and  makes  a  good  deal  out  of  him  aliio. 
Besides,  he  baa  a  dog  which  be  cipecta  bood  Io  play 
the  "  Chien  de  Uontftrgia,"  he  is  Bludyinf; ;  and  a 
navpie  wliich  plays  already  in  the  "Pic  VoIcubo." 
Il  b  by  these  seTeral  industrice  tliat  he  is  entibled 
to  clean  mj  booU  once  a  day.  Cake  care  of  my  room, 
and  do  all  the  domestic  eervicee  required  hy  a 
bachelor  at  rii  francs  a  month  ;  and  he  has  grown 
fata  good  circumstances.  But,  alas,  imparli^  fate 
knocks  at  Ihe  Porter's  Lodge,  aa  at  the  gates  of  the 
Lonrre.  He  had  sn  only  son,  who,  in  playing  Col- 
En  last  winter,  a  shepherd's  part  in  ■  Taudefille, 
had  to  wear  a  pair  of  white  muslin  breeches  In  the 
middle  of  the  inclement  season,  and  he  took  cold 
and  died  of  a  jfiuion  de  poilrim  !  The  mother  wept 
in  telling  this  story,  aatl  then,  some  one  uoming  in, 
■he  smiled. 

One  Is  usually  a  little  shj  of  these  hotels,  at  first 
■ght ;  especially  if  one  comes  from  the  Broad 
Moaiilni:..     You  take  hold  of  an  unwieldy  knocker, 

a  lift  it  up  cautiously,  and  open  flies  the  door  aii 
cs ;  you  then  push  yourself  through,  and  look 
about  with  a  kind  of  a  suspicious  and  sheepish  louk, 
and  you  see  no  one.  At  length,  you  discorer  an 
IniUvidual,  who  will  not  «eem  to  take  the  least  no- 
tice of  you,  till  you  intrude  rather  far ;  then  he  will 
accost  you :  Qhs  dtnandei-vOHt,  Jfofuictir  / — I  wish 
to  aee  Mr.  Smith.  MoHiieur  l—JUoniieur,  il  n»  dt- 
amrt  noi  iei — Que  tu  cm  fite!  eicluims  the  wife, 
ful  MoiuUur  Smil.  Oui,  out,  oui — an  guatriiiiu, 
Montuwr,  audtitu*  de  Ftnlrtioi  ;  and  with  this  In- 
fermalion,  of  which  you  understand  not  a  syllable, 

Gu  proceed  up  stairs,  and  there  you  ring  all  Ihe 
Us  to  the  garret!  but  no  one  knows  Mr.  Smith. 
Why  don't  you  say  Mr,  3mil  t 

The  houses  here  are  by  no  means  simple  and 
BDlform,  as  with  us.  The  American  houses  are 
biult,  as  ladies  are  dressed,  all  one  way.  Ilrsl,  there 
is  a  pair  of  rival  saloons,  which  give  tbemseWes  the 
^  of  parlors ;  and  then  there  is  a  dining  room,  and 
eorresponding  ehamben  aboreto  the  third  or  fourth 
•tory ;  and  an  entry  runs  through  the  middle  Or 
■long  side,  ■  mile  or  two  without  stopping ;  at  the 
farthest  end  of  which  is  the  kitcheo ;  so  that  one 
always  stands  upon  the  marble  of  the  front  door  in 
December,  until  Kitty  has  travelled  this  distance  to 
let  one  in.  How  many  dinners  have  I  seen  frozen 
in  their  own  sauces,  how  many  lovers  cbilled,  by 
this  refrigeratory  process  f — Here  if  you  just  look 
at  the  knocker,  the  door,  as  if  by  some  invisible 
hand,  flies  open  ;  and  when  you  descend,  if  you  tiay 
"Cordon,"  juat  as  Ali  Baba  said  "Sesame,"  the 
door  opens,  and  delivers  you  to  the  street.  The 
houses  too  have  private  rooms,  and  secret  doors, 
■nd  intricate  pasBsgee  ;  and  one  can  be  said  to  be 
at  bome  In  one's  own  house.  I  would  like  to  see 
any  one  find  the  way  to  a  lady's  boudoir.  A  thief 
deaigning  to  rob  has  to  xtudy  beforeband  the  topo- 
graphy of  each  bouse;  without  which,  he  can  no 
more  uorarcl  it  than  the  Apocalypse.  There  are 
elocets  loo  and  doors  in  many  of  Ihe  roomR  unseen 
by  the  naked  eye.  If  a  eenlleman  is  lilicly  to  be 
Intruded  on  by  the  bailiiT,  he  sinks  into  the  earth  ; 
and  a  lady.  If  surprised  in  her  dishabille  or  any  such 
•nergencj.  Just  disappear*  into  the  wall. 

Ho  prirato  dwellings  are  known  in  Paris.     A 


style  which  givts  entire  liunitics  and  individeals,  at 
a  price  that  would  procure  them  very  mean  sepa- 
rate lodgings,  the  air  of  living  in  a  great  castle; 
and  tbcy  escape  by  it,  all  that  emulation  about 
houses,  and  door  servants,  and  street  display,  which 
brings  so  much  Tubb  and  eipcnse  in  our  cities.  I 
have  seen  bouses  a  little  straitened,  that  were 
obliged  to  give  Cesar  a  coat  to  go  to  the  door, 
another  to  bring  in  dinner,  and  another  to  curry 
the  horses.  To  clinih  up  to  the  second  or  third 
story  is  to  be  sure  inconvenient;  but  once  there 
your  climbing  ends.  Pariuni,  bed-rooms,  kitchen 
and  all  the  rest  arc  on  the  same  IcveL  In  America 
you  have  the  dinner  in  the  cellar,  and  the  cook  In 
the  garret;  and  nothing  but  ups  and  downs  tiM 
whole  day.  Moreover,  climbing  is  a  disposition  of 
our  nature.  "  In  our  proper  motion  we  ascend." 
See  with  what  avidity  we  climb  when  wc  are  boys; 
and  we  climb  when  we  are  old,  because  it  reminds 
us  of  our  boyhood,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  daily 
habit  of  climbing  too  has  a  good  moral  infiuence; 
it  gives  one  diHpositions  to  rise  in  the  world.  I 
ought  to  reniark  here,  that  persons  in  honest  dr^ 
cumstanccs  do  not  have  kitchens  in  their  own 
houses. 

It  is  in  favor  of  the  French  style  not  a  little,  that 
it  improves  the  quality  at  least  of  one  class  of 
lodgers.  Ucan  houses  degrade  men's  habits,  and 
lower  their  opinions  of  living.  Aa  for  me,  I  like 
Ihia  Paris  way,  but  I  don't  know  why.  I  like  to  see 
myself  under  the  same  roof  with  my  neighbors. 
One  of  them  is  a  pretty  woman,  with  the  prettiest 
little  foot  imaginable;  and  only  think  of  meeting 
this  little  foot,  with  which  one  has  no  personal  ac- 
quaintance, three  or  four  limes  a  day  on  the  stalr- 
citfcl  Indeed,  the  solitude  of  a  private  dwelling 
begins  to  seem  quite  distressing.  To  be  always 
with  people  one  knows  1  It  paralyzes  activity, 
breeds  selfishness  and  other  disagreeable  qualities. 
Solitary  life  baa  its  vices  too  as  well  aa  any  other. 
iJa  the  other  band,  a  community  of  living  etpanda 
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one's  benevolent  affectionfl,  begets  hospitality,  mu- 
tual forbearance,  politeness,  respect  for  public 
opinion,  and  kee])s  cross  husbands  from  beating 
their  wives,  and  liee  versa.  If  Xantippe  had  lived 
in  a  French  hotel,  she  would  not  have  kept  throw- 
ing things  out  of  the  window  ui>on  her  husband*s 
head.  The  domestic  virtues  are  to  be  sure  well 
enough  in  their  way ;  but  they  are  dull,  and  unless 
kept  in  countenance  by  good  company,  they  go  too 
soon  to  bed.  Indeed  that  word  "  home,**  so  sacred 
in  the  mouths  of  Englishmen,  often  means  little 
else  than  dozing  in  an  arm  chair,  listening  to  the 
squeaking  of  children,  or  dying  of  the  vapors ;  at 
all  events,  the  English  are  the  people  of  the  world 
most  inclined  to  leave  these  sanctities  of  home. 
Here  they  an*,  by  hundreds,  running  in  quest  of 
happiness  all  about  Europe. 

The  manner  of  keeping  Sunday  is  a  subject  of 
general  censure  amongst  our  American  visitors  at 
Paris.  There  is  no  visible  difference  between  this 
day  and  the  others,  except  that  the  gardens  and  pub- 
lic walks,  the  churches  in  the  morning,  and  the  ball 
rooms  and  theatres  in  the  evening,  are  more  than 
usually  crowded.     In   London,  the   bells  toll  the 


Sunday  most  solemnly;  the  theatres  and  danc'ing 
rooms  are  silent,  and  all  the  shops  (but  the  gin 
shop)  shut ;  yet  the  poor  get  drunk,  and  the  equi- 
pages of  the  gentry  parade  their  magnificence  on 
Hyde  Park,  of  a  Sunday  evening. 

**  How  do  you  spend  your  Sundays,"  said  a 
Frenchman,  condoling  with  anotlier,  '**  in  Ameri- 
ca ?  "  He  replied :  *'  Monsieur^  je  prcud»  medtdneP 
A  Frenchman  has  a  tormenting  load  of  animal  fipir- 
its  that  cannot  live  without  employment :  he  \lm  do 
idea  of  hnppiness  in  a  calm ;  and  it  is  not  likely 
that  he  will  remain  "  emlimanchi'  chrz-lui "  during 
the  twelve  hours  of  the  dav,  or  that  his  Sunday 
evenings  would  be  better  employed  than  In  the 
theatre  and  ball  room.  This  is  my  opinion;  but  I 
have  great  doubts  whether  a  man  ouglit  to  have  an 
opinion  of  his  own,  when  it  does  not  correspond 
with  that  of  others,  who  are  notoriously  1**M»r  than 
himself.  I  cannot  easily  persuade  myself,  that  na- 
ture has  intentled  the  whole  of  this  life  to  be  given 
up  to  a  preparation  for  the  next,  else  had  she  not 
given  us  all  these  means  of  enjoyment,  all  these 
"  delicacies  of  taste,  sight,  smell,  herbs,  fruits  and 
flowers,  walks  and  the  melody  of  birds." 
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How  much  real  comfort  every  one  might  enjoy, 
if  he  would  be  contented  with  the  lot  in  which  heaven 
has  cast  him,  and  how  much  trouble  would  be  avoid- 
ed if  people  would  only  "  let  well  alone."  A  mod- 
erate indei)endence,  quietly  and  honestly  procured, 
is  certainly  every  way  preferable  even  to  immense 
possessions  achieved  by  the  wear  and  tear  of  mind 
and  body  so  necessary  to  procure  them.  Yet  there 
are  very  few  individuals,  let  them  be  doing  ever  so 
well  in  the  world,  who  are  not  always  straming 
every  nerve  to  do  better ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  many 
causes  why  failures  in  business  so  frequently  occur 
among  us.  The  present  generation  seem  unwilling 
to  **  realize  "  by  slow  and  sure  degrees  ;  but  choose 
rather  to  set  their  whole  hopes  upon  a  single  cast, 
which  either  makes  or  mars  them  for  ever ! 

Gentle  reader,  do  you  remember  Monsieur  Poo- 
poo  V  He  used  to  keep  a  small  toy-store  in  Chatham, 
near  the  corner  of  Pearl-street.  You  must  recollect 
him,  of  course.  Ho  hved  there  for  many  years,  and 
was  one  of  the  most  polite  and  accommodating  of 
shopkeepers.  When  a  juvenile,  you  have  bought 
tops  and  marbles  of  him  a  thousand  times.  To  be 
sure  you  have ;  and  seen  his  vinegar-visage  lighted 
up  with  a  smile  as  you  flung  him  the  coppers ;  an<l 
you  have  laughed  at  his  little  straight  queue  and  his 
dimity  breeches,  and  all  the  other  oddities  that 
made  up  the  every-day  apparel  of  my  little  French- 
man.   Ah,  I  perceive  you  recollect  him  now. 

Well,  then,  there  lived  Monsieur  Poopoo  ever 
since  he  came  from  **  dear,  delightful  Paris,"  as  he 
was  wont  to  call  the  city  of  his  nativity — ^thcre  he 
took  in  the  pennies  for  his  kickshaws — there  he  laid 
aside  five  thousand  dollars  against  a  rainy  day — 
there  he  was  as  happy  as  a  lark — and  there,  in  all 
human  probability,  he  would  have  been  to  this  very 
day,  a  respected  and  substantial  citizen,  had  he  been 
willing  to  *'  let  well  alone."  But  Monsieur  Poopoo 
had  heard  strange  stories  about  the  prodigious  rise 
in  real  estate  ;  and,  having  understood  that  most  of 


his  neighbors  had  become  suddenly  rich  by  gpecu- 
lating  in  lots,  he  instantly  grew  di&satisfied  with  his 
own  lot,  forthwith  determined  to  shut  up  shop,  turn 
every  thing  into  cash,  and  set  about  making  money 
in  right  down  earnest.  No  sooner  said  than  done; 
and  our  quondam  storekeeper  a  few  days  afterward 
attended  an  extensive  sale  of  real  estate,  at  the 
Merchants'  Exchanere. 

There  was  the  auctioneer,  with  his  l)eautiful  and 
inviting  lithographic  maps — all  the  lots  as  smooth 
and  square  and  enticingly  laid  out  as  possible — and 
there  were  the  speculators — and  there,  in  the  midst 
of  them,  stood  Monsieur  Poopoo. 

"Here  they  are,  gentlemen,"  said  he  of  the  ham- 
mer, "  the  most  valuable  lots  ever  ottered  for  sale. 
Give  me  a  bid  for  them  ?  " 

*'One  hundred  each,"  said  a  bystander. 

"One  hundred !"  said  the  auctioneer,  "scarcely 
enough  to  pay  for  the  map.  One  hundred — going 
— and  fifty — ^gone !  Mr.  H.  they  are  yours.  A  no- 
ble purchase.  Youll  sell  those  same  lot«  in  lesi 
than  a  fortnight  for  fifty  thousand  dollars*  profit ! " 

Monsieur  Poopoo  pricked  up  his  ears  at  this,  and 
was  lost  in  astonishment.  This  was  a  much  easier 
way  certainly  of  accumulating  riches  than  selling 
toys  in  Chatham  street,  and  he  determined  to  buy 
and  mend  his  fortune  without  delay. 

The  auctioneer  proceeded  in  his  sale.  Other  par- 
cels were  offered  and  disposed  of,  and  all  the  pur- 
chasers were  promised  immense  advantages  for  their 
enterprise.  At  last,  came  a  more  valuable  parcel 
than  all  the  rest.  The  company  pressed  around  the 
stand,  and  Monsieur  Poop)00  did  the  same. 

"  I  now  oflbr  you,  gentlemen,  these  magnificent 
lots,  delightfully  situated  on  Long-Island,  with  val- 
uable water  privileges.  Property  in  fee — ^title  in- 
disputable— terms  of  sale,  cash---deed8  ready  for 
delivery  immediately  after  the  sale.  How  much  for 
them?  Give  them  a  start  at  something.  How 
much?"      The  auctioneer  looked  around;    Uiere 
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flndhi.H  propcrtT.  Etotv  thing  on  Ae 
niap  »aa  an  Tuir  &nil  eveu  aa  pcixsible, 
while  nil  Iho  Krouiiils  aliout  liim  were 
ax  undulali-d  hh  thry  could  well  ht  im- 
agiiit'd,  and  tlicrK  was  an  elbuw  of 
the  Kast-rivcr  thrusiLup  imif  quite 
into  tbcnl>9  of  the  Linil,  which  wemcd 
to  huvu  no  hiiEinras  tlicrc.  Tliii  puz- 
xlcd  the  Prx'uchman  exc^ecdinftly ;  anil 
bi'iiiR  n  Birun<rer  in  those  partfi,  be 
called  to  a  farmer   in   au   adjacent 


Hdd. 


•■Aton  ami, 
rt  Of  d< 


i  Tid 


"  Ye?,  I  WIL1  l)urn  here,  and  know 
CTervimhotit." 

"Ah,  r'ftt  birti,  dat  vill  do,"  and 
tlic  Fn^ni'hnian  ifot  nut  of  the  pg, 
tied  till!  liurM!,  and  produced  hla  litbo- 
l^rajJiie  map. 

"  hen  iiiBvlio  jnu  vill  bavL>  de  kind- 


I  liiJiltTi.  .Vt  lout  he  caiipht  the  eve  of 
r  I'uopoo.  "Didfuii  nayone  InnidTeil,  mtJ 
il  lull" — valuable  wMur  privilege* — shall  I 
hundn-d  l<ir  vou  1 " 

,  J/aniir»r,-  f  will  pive  you  one  hunilreddnl- 
eve,  for  ile  kit  vid  da  valiiarble  raturc  ])riv- 
■  I*  f «." 


|.ri. 


T    lot    1 


.'hi 


eur  roojino  wa*  the  forluiinte  pojcepnor. 
ttniiniT  eiinjtnituhitvil  him — thu  Hiile  eUm'd 
ir  vominiir  dLipi-rsed. 

Jitvun  aiai,  maiitifur,"  Bold  Poopno,  aa  lhi> 
cr  ilemrvnded  hU  jH-deiital,  "  yon  iihall  er- 
I,  If  I  f^all  go  In  iKtre  bHrtau,  your  conut- 
c,  ver  (|nirk  to  make  every  tin|;  mire  wid 
a  d«  lot  vid  cle  raluorlili-  valan;  i(p|vnlef[e. 
le  liinl  in  dc  hand  he  vorlh  two  in  du  tn>e, 
—eh?" 

d.-ii,'nV«»»." 

Iiep-nileiiieiirepaireilintheeonntins-houiie, 
be  Ax  ibiiumnd  <lollav«  wvre  paiil.  aiiil  the 
'  the  property  dKHvered.  Moni>iciir  Pao))nu 
m  caivfidly  in  hia  piH'lii-t,  and  an  he  waa 
Mntt  hlH  leave,  (be  aiietioneer  made  liim  a 
of  (DC  Ulhcwvphlu  onlliDC  of  the  lots,  whieh 
iry  liberal  IhinRon  his  paK,  i-oniHderins  the 
t  a  beantlful  opoeinien  of  tliat  gloriuna  art. 
eould  not  admire  it  aiiffli'Iently.  Tliere  were 
r  lolH  a*  uniform  as  jwntlhh',  and 
■»  sparhleil  Hkc  dianiond;*  ai>  tliey  wnndered 
;  end  of  the  ppaciuua  sheet  to  thi>  other. 
Ki'e  heart  was  as  liglit  an  a  fi'nther,  ami  be 

hix  fingi'rs  in  the  very  wantonneiw  uf  jny  as 
irvd  to  Itelmnnico'fl,  and  ordered  the  first 
-envh  dinner  tliat  liad  gladdtiii^d  hiH  palate 
4  arrival  in  Ameriea. 

haviii);  diiu-nssed  his  repast,  and  washed  it 
th  a  bottle  of  tlioiee  old  claret,  he  resolved 
visit  to  lAtig-Ipland  tu  view  Ills  purchuw. 
eqoenlly  ImiQediBlelv  hired  ii  horse  and  pig, 
the  Brnotlyn  ferry,  iinil  drove  along  tlie 
)f  the  river  to  tlio  Wallabout,  the  loeation 


luij-lit,  lid  de  valuarblo  vattre 


The  farmer  ftlanceil  his  eye  over  the  paper. 
"Ves,  iiir,  with  plea.'^ure;   if  you  will  be  ^ood 

eiionfrh  to  act  into  mu  boat  1  teitt  roio  you  vul  to 

thtm!" 

"Vatdat  yoiisay,  Bare?" 

"My  fill-lid,"  sa'iil  the  farmer,  "this  sretion  of 

Long  Island  has  reeeiilly  lo-en  liought  up  by  the 
I  s[iei'ulaturs  of  Xcw  Yorkl  auil  hid  out  fur  a  ereat 
'  lily ;  but  the  inineipal  Mreit  is  only  visible  at  lorn 
i  tiiif.  AVheu  this  part  of  the  East  river  is  Ullcd  up, 
I  it  will  liejust  there.   Yonrliita,as  you  will  perceive, 

lire  beyond  it ;  and  nre  una  all  vn-ler  iratur. 
I      At  first  thu  Fn'iiehman  was  infredulons.     ITe 
'  roiild  not  Iwlleve  his  senses.    As  the  fnets,  however, 

gradually  broke  uuiin  hitii,  he  shut  one  eye,  siiiibted 
i  ubli(|iiely  at  the  IieaTens — the  riv<>r — the  farmer^ 

and  tlien  he  turned  awar  and  squinted  at  them  all 
I  orirr  a<!nhi  I  Tliere  iras  his  purchase  sure  «uoujA ; 
I  but  then  it  eould  not  be  pereeivi'd  for  there  wis  • 
I  river  flowing  over  i( !     He  drew  a  box  IVom  hi* 

walflteiiat  pocket,  opened  it,  with  an  emphatie  knock 

upon  the  hd,  took  a  plueh  of  snuff  and  restored  It  to 

his  waisvoat  poeket  ils  liefore.  I'oopoo  was  evi- 
;  dently  in  trouble,  having  "  thoughts  wnieh  often  lie 

Ino  ili-ep  for  tears;  and,  as  his  fcricf  was  also  too 
I  big  for  words,  Ini  untied  his  hnrse,  jumped  into  bis 
I  gig,  and  returned  to  the  auetiuiu-cr  in  hut  liaste. 
I      It  was  near  night  when  he  arrived  nt  the  auvlion- 

room — bis  horse  in  a  foam  and  himself  in  a  fnry. 

The  auetioneer  was  leaning  back  in  his  cliair,  with 
I  Ills  h'gs  stuck  out  of  a  low  window,  qulptly  smoking 

his  cigar  after  the  labors  of  Ihii  day,  and  humming 

the  music  from  (be  Inst  new  op*-ra. 
"Monsieur,  1  have  much  pluiatr  to  &u  you,  <A« 

ivHi,  at  home." 

"Ah,  Poupoo!  glad  to  see  you.    Tako  a  seat,  old 


"ItnClshallnot  (akedeseat,  a 
"No- 


wbv,  wbn( 


(he  ni 


ij-  de  mntler.     I  have  lieen  to  see  i 
gran  hit  vo(  you  sell  nie  Iculny." 

"  Well,  sir,"  I  hope  you  like  your  purchase  f " 
"  No.  monsieur,  I  no  like  him." 

sorry  for  it ;  but  (here  is  no  ground  for  yoi 


lend,  however,  was  not  a  little  perplexed  to    is  oil  vi 


>  ground  at  all— de  ground 
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"  THB  MONOPOLY  " 


AND 


"the  people's  line." 


"You  joke  I" 

"I  no  joke.  Inevare  joke;  je  fCentendt pas  la 
raUlerie.  Sare,  vcuUz  vcum  have  de  kindness  to  give 
me  back  de  money  vot  I  pay !  ** 

"  Certainly  not." 

"Den  will  you  be  so  good  as  to  take  de  East 
river  off  de  top  of  my  lot  ?  " 

"  That^s  your  business,  sir,  not  mine." 

"Den  I  make  von  mauvaise  affaire — von  gran 
mistake !  ** 

"I  hope  not.  I  don't  think  you  have  thrown 
your  money  away  in  the  landy 

"  No,  sare ;  but  I  tro  it  away  in  de  vatare  t  ** 

"That's  not  my  fault." 

"  Yes,  8are»  but  it  is  your  fault.  You're  von  ver 
gran  rascal  to  swindle  me  out  oi  de  Vargent.^^ 

"  Hollo,  old  Poopoo,  you  grow  personal ;  and  if 
you  can't  keep  a  civil  tongue  in  your  head,  you  must 
go  out  of  my  counting-room." 

"  Vare  shall  I  go  to,  eh  ?  " 

"  To  the  devil,  for  aught  I  care,  you  foolish  old 
Frenchman !  "  said  the  auctioneer,  waxing  warm. 

"But,  Bare,  I  vill  not  go  to  de  devil  to  oblige 


you !  **  replied  the  Frenchman,  waxing  warmer. 
"  You  sheat  me  out  of  all  de  dollar  rot  I  make  in 
Shathame-street ;  but  I  vill  not  go  to  de  devil  for  all 
dat.  I  vish  you  may  go  to  de  devil  yourself  you 
dem  yankce-doo-dell,  and  I  vill  go  and  drown  my- 
self, tout  de  tuite^  right  avay." 

"  You  couldn't  make  a  better  uBe  of  your  water 
privileges,  old  boy !  " 

"Ah,  niMiricorde  I  Ah,  tnon  dieu^je  tuU  alAml  I 
am  ruin !  I  am  done  up !  I  am  break  all  into  ten 
sousan  Icetlc  pieces  t  I  am  von  lame  duck,  and  I 
shall  vaddle  across  de  gran  ocean  for  Paris,  vish  is 
de  only  valuarble  vatare  privilege  dat  ib  left  me  d 
present  t " 

Poor  Poopoo  was  as  good  as  his  word.  He  sailed 
in  the  next  packet,  and  arrived  in  Paris  almost  as 
penniless  as  the  day  he  left  it. 

Should  any  one  feel  disposed  to  doubt  the  verita- 
ble circumstances  here  recorded,  let  him  cross  the 
East  river  to  the  WaUabont,  and  farmer  J»»»»*» 
will  rwo  him  out  to  the  very  place  where  the  poor 
Frenchman's  lots  still  remain  under  water. 


■♦♦•- 


"  THE  MONOPOLY »»  AND  "  THE  PEOPLED  LINE." 

BT  GEORGE  P.  MORRIS.   1839. 


Not  many  years  ago,  there  lived  on  Long  Island, 
a  jolly,  well-to-do,  honest  old  Dutchman,  who  drove 
a  stage  from  Brooklyn  to  Jamaica  for  two  dollars  a 
passenger.  This  had  been  the  charge  since  Adam 
was  an  urchin,  or  since  the  time  whereof  the  memory 
of  man  "  runneth  not  to  the  contrary."  It  was  sanc- 
tioned bj  immemorial  usage,  and  had  all  the  crust 
of  antiquity  about  it.  Nobody  thought  of  disput- 
ing the  matter.  It  was  settled,  like  the  laws  of  the 
Xedes  and  Persians,  and  was  a  thing  not  to  be  sac- 
rilegiously meddled  with,  or  altered  on  any  account 
whatever.  The  proprietor's  great-grandfather  had 
driyen  the  same  route,  and  so  had  all  his  other  an- 
cestors, and  none  of  them  had  managed  to  realize 
more  than  enough  to  make  both  ends  meet  when 
Christmas  came  round. 

In  the  course  of  time,  travelling  increased  on  the 
Jamaica  turnpike ;  the  Dutchman  had  his  stage  full 
every  trip,  and  began  to  thrive.  But  the  star  of  his 
good  fortune,  although  it  had  risen  clear  and  un- 
clouded, was  not  long  in  the  ascendant ;  for,  one 
fine  morning,  there  came  another  stage-driver,  the 
owner  of  a  new  turn-out,  as  fine  as  a  fiddle,  who 
pot  in  his  claims  for  patronage. 

He  was  a  full-grown  stripling,  of  little  credit,  but 
some  ready  money,  and  he  secretly  resolved  upon 
bearing  off  the  palm  from  the  quiet,  but  covetous 
Dutchman.  At  first  he  demanded  the  usual  rates, 
and  divided  the  business  with  his  old-established 
rival ;  but  finding  that  he  had  less  custom,  that  he 
was  looked  upon  as  an  interloper,  and  that  all  faces 
were  set  against  him,  he  resolved  to  cut  down  the 
fare  to  a  single  dollar — and  he  did  so,  greatly  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  applauding  multitude. 

This  was  a  sad  blow  to  the  prospects  of  the  poor 
old  Dutchman,  whose  carriage  was  instantly  desert- 
ed ;  all  the  fickle  populace  instinctively  flocking  to 
the  glossy  vehicle  of  his  adversary,  who  cracked  his 
whip  in  high  glee  as  he  dashed  along  the  dusty  and 
unpaved  streets  of  Brooklyn.    At  first,  Mynheer  did 


not  know  what  to  make  of  the  matter,  so  he  lighted 
his  pipe,  and  looked  to  St.  Nicholas  for  the  solution 
of  a  mystery  altogether  too  profound  for  his  com- 
prehension. One  day,  however,  a  friend  unravelled 
it  to  him,  and  suggested  the  propriety  of  a  reduction 
also  of  his  price ;  whereupon  the  whole  truth  flash- 
ed upon  him  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  and  he  in- 
stantly resolved,  in  defiance  of  the  good  examples 
of  his  forefathers,  to  nunible  himself  to  the  insigni- 
ficant fare  of  his  pestilent  competitor.  Now  all  was 
right  again,  and  things  went  on  as  swimmingly  as 
before,  until  the  new-comer  again  lowered  the  fare 
— called  his  omnibus  the  "People's  Line,"  and 
branded  his  opponent's  "  The  Monopoly ; "  upon 
which  the  Dutchman  flew  into  a  violent  passion, 
broke  his  pipe  into  a  thousand  pieces,  and  swore  by 
all  the  saints  in  the  calendar,  that  he  would  there- 
after carry  his  passengers  for  nothing!  And  so 
strange  was  his  demeanor,  flying  hither  and  yonder 
in  a  hurricane  of  hot  haste  and  hotter  disdain,  that 
all  his  neighbors  stigmatized  him  as  the  "  Flying 
Dutchman ; "  a  name  which  he  has  never  been  able 
to  get  clear  of  to  this  very  hour. 

The  "  People's  Line,"  not  in  the  least  disconcert- 
ed by  this  unexpected  calamity,  also  came  down  to 
nothing  !  and  painted  on  the  panels  of  the  carriage 
the  figure  of  a  fiery  old  man  addressing  a  mnltitude, 
and  begging  them  to  ride  in  his  carriage  gratis,  with 
the  motto, 

Nothing  can  come  of  nothing;  try  again. 

This  was  evidently  intended  as  a  Mt  at  the  "Flyhig 
Dutchman,"  who  retorted  by  stidning  the  "Inter- 
loper," as  he  always  persisted  in  designating  the 
"  People's  Line,"  with  certain  Dutch  epithets,  which 
respect  for  our  readers  prevents  us  from  translating 
into  veritable  English.  Fierci  were  the  animosities 
— bitter  the  feuds — and  arduous  the  struggles  that 
ensued  between  the  belligerents.  Long  they  lasted, 
and  fatal  prom||pd  to  be  the  consequences  to  both. 
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ETery  expedient  was  resorted  to;  but  as  neither 
would  yield  an  inch  of  ground  to  the  other,  they 
both  went  on,  season  after  season,  running  the 
stmffes  at  their  own  expense,  and  annoying  every 
body  who  would  listen  to  them,  with  a  full  and  par- 
ticular recital  of  their  wrongs,  their  wrath,  and 
their  wranglings.  At  last,  the  owner  of  the  **  Peo- 
ple's Line,^  fairly  wearied  out  by  the  obstinacy  and 
perseverance  of  the  redoubtable  Dutchman,  caused 
a  mammoth  handbill  to  be  struck  oflf  and  posted 
from  the  East  River  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  in  which 
he  stated,  in  ponderous  capital  letters,  that  he  would 
not  only  carry  his  passengers  for  nothing,  but  that 
he  would  actually  pay  each  and  every  one  the  sum 
of  twenty-five  cents  for  going!  To  the  unhappy 
Dutchman  this  drop  was  too  much ;  and  it  effectu- 
ally did  the  business  for  his  now  unpopular  and  de- 
tested '*  Monopoly,**  which  was  denounced  at  every 
tavern  by  the  road  side,  as  a  paltry,  mean,  and 
^'unconstitutionaP*  concern,  while 'the  "People's 
Line  "  was  lauded  to  the  third  heavens  for  its  libe- 
rality and  public  spirit.  The  Flying  Dutchman  flew 
no  more.  His  spirit  was  evidently  brolcen  as  well 
as  his  prospects,  and  his  horses  crawled  daily  to  and 
from  Jamaica  at  a  snail's  pace,  equally  unmindful 
of  whip  or  rein— evidently  sympathizing  in  their 
master  s  disappointment  and  cUscomfiture.  Yet  go 
the  Dutchman  would — ^he  had  become  accustomed 
to  the  occupation — it  was  second  nature  to  him ; 
and,  as  he  could  not  easily  overcome  the  force  of 
habit,  he  preferred  working  for  nothing  and  finding 
himself,  to  relinquishing  the  road  entirely  to  his  in- 
defatigable annoyer.  **His  shirtless  majesty!"  as 
some  audacious  poet  has  impertinently  called  the 
sovereign  people !  however,  generally  gave  its  coun- 
tenance and  support  to  its  own  line,  which  still  kept 
up  its  speed  and  its  reputation.  It  speaks  volumes 
—volumes,  did  I  say  ?  it  speaks  ten  thousand  libra- 
ries— for  the  intelligence  and  good  feeling  of  our 
locomotive  countrymen ;  and,  as  faithful  chroniclers, 
we  are  bound  to  record  the  fact,  that  not  a  single 
individual  ever  applied  for  the  two  shillings,  that 
bad  been  so  generously  and  disinterestedly  tendered, 
every  one  being  actually  contented  with  going  the 
whole  distance  gratis,  and  with  being  thanked  into 
the  bargain  I 

One  day,  however,  a  long,  thin,  lank-sided,  ma- 
hogany-faced downeaster  chanced  to  read  the  mam- 
moth bill  with  the  ponderous  capitals ;  and  without 
a  moment's  hesitation,  he  decided  upon  bestowing 
his  corporeal  substance  snugly  in  the  back  seat  of 
the  "  People's  Line ; "  and  it  so  fell  out  that  be  was 
the  only  passenger. 

The  down-easter  was  a  talkative,  prying,  specu- 
lative, jimcrack  of  a  fellow,  who  propounded  more 
questions  in  a  single  minute  than  one  could  answer 
in  a  whole  hour ;  and,  in  less  time  than  you  could 
say  Jack  Robinson,  he  was  at  the  bottom  of  all  the 
difficulty,  and  in  possession  of  every  particular  re- 
specting the  rival  lines.  He  was  "  free  of  speech 
and  merry ; "  joked  with  the  proprietor ;  ridiculed 
the  flying  Dutchman,  called  him  a  cockalorum,  and 
finally  denounced  him  as  an  inflated,  overgrown, 
purse-proud  capitalist,  who  advocated  a  system  of 
exclusive  privileges  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  our 
glorious  institutions,  and  dangerous  to  the  liberties 
of  the  country ! — and  he  even  went  so  far  as  to  re- 
commend that  a  town  meeting  should  be  immediately 
called  to  put  the  old  blockhead  down,  and  banish 
him  from  the  sunshine  of  the  public  favor  for 
ever I  * 


"  I  will  put  him  down  I  **  said  the  driver. 

"  And  he  shall  stay  jnU^  when  he  u  down !  "  re- 
plied Jonathan,  with  an  approving  nod  of  the  head. 

At  the  various  stopping-places,  Jonathan — ^who 
was  not  a  member  of  any  of  the  temperance  soci- 
eties, for  those  institutions  were  not  founded  at  the 
time  of  which  we  are  writing — ^to  show  his  good 
fellowship,  but  with  no  other  motive,  did  not  scru« 
pie  to  drink  sundry  villanous  bar-room  compQ]mds, 
at  the  expense  of  his  new  acquaintance,  who,  that 
day,  was  so  overjoyed  to  find  that  the  stage  of  the 
"  Monopoly"  was  compelled  to  go  the  whole  route 
entirely  empty,  that  his  hilarity  and  flow  of  boister- 
ous humor  knew  no  bounds,  and  he  snapped  his 
fingers,  and  said  he  did  not  care  a  fig  for  the  ex- 
pense— ^not  he  ? 

"Here's  to  the  People's  Line?"  drank  Jonathan. 

"The  People's  Line  for  ever!"  shouted  the 
driver. 

"  And  confusion  to  the  Monopoly  I "  rejoined  the 
down-e  aster. 

"  With  all  my  heart !  "  echoed  the  friend  of  the 
people. 

"The  Flying  Dutchman  is  deficient  in  public 
spirit! "  said  the  landlord,  a  warlike  little  teUow, 
who  was  a  m^jor  in  the  militia. 

"  Behind  the  age  we  live  in !  "  remarked  a  justice 
of  the  peace. 

"  And  he  deserves  to  run  the  gauntlet  from  Brook- 
lyn  to  Jamaica  for  violating  the  constitution!*' 
responded  all  the  patriotic  inmates  of  the  bar- 
room. 

"I  say,  mister!  you're  a  fine  specimen  of  a 
liberal  feUow,"  said  Jonathan,  as  his  companion 
paid  the  reckoning,  resumed  the  ribands,  and 
touched  up  the  leaders  gaily.  "You  deserve 
encouragement,  and  you  shall  have  it.  I  promise 
it  to  you,  my  lad,"  continued  he,  as  he  slapped  the 
"  People's  Line  "  on  the  shoulder  like  an  old  and 
familiar  friend,  "  and  that's  enough.  The  Flying 
Dutchman,  forsooth !  why,  he's  a  hundred  years  at 
least  behind  the  grand  march  of  improvement,  and, 
as  he  will  never  be  able  to  overtake  it,  I  shall  hence- 
forward look  upon  him  as  a  mere  abstract  circum- 
stance, unworthy  of  the  least  regard  or  notice." 

Jonathan  weighed  every  word  of  the  last  sen- 
tence before  he  pronounced  it,  for  he  was,  upon 
the  whole,  rather  a  cute  chap,  and  had  no  notion 
of  letting  his  friendship  for  the  one  party  involve 
him  in  a  law-suit  for  a  libel  on  the  other. 

The  overjoyed  proprietor  thanked  him  heartily 
for  his  good  wishes,  and  for  the  expression  of  his 
contempt  for  the  old  "  Monopoly,"  and  the  lumber- 
ing vehicle  thundered  on  toward  Jamaica. 

Arrived,  at  last,  at  the  termination  of  the  jour- 
ney, the  driver  unharnessed  the  horses,  watered 
them,  and  put  them  up  for  the  night.  When  he 
turned  to  take  his  own  departure,  however,  he  ob- 
served that  Jonathan,  who,  after  all  said  and  done, 
candor  compels  us  to  acknowledge,  had  rather  a 
hang-dog  sort  of  look,  seemed  fidgety  and  discon- 
tented ;  that  he  lingered  about  the  stable,  and  fol- 
lowed him  like  a  shadow  wherever  he  bent  his  steps. 

"  Do  you  stop  in  this  town,  or  do  you  go  fur- 
ther ?  "  asked  the  driver. 

"  I  shall  go  further,  when  you  settle  the  trifie  you 
owe  me."  replied  Jonathan,  with  a  peculiar  know- 
ing, but  serious  expression. 

"That /owe  you?" 

"  Yes — is  there  not  9om$thing  between  us  ?  ** 

"Not  that  I  know  of!" 
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"  Whj,  miner,  what  ■  short  nem'rj  j 
—joa  ibould  studf  mnemoiiiM,  lo  put  yo 
of  jour  cnga^mcnU." 

"What  do  jou  meant  Thcra  muat  b«  some 
minakef 

■'Oh!  but  there's  no  mistake  at  all,"  said  Jooa- 
than,  as  he  pulled  a  handbill  from  hi4  pocket,  nn- 
folded  it  with  care,  and  nmoothcd  it  out  upon  the 
table.  It  was  the  identical  muumoth  handbill  with 
the  ponderous  caplals. 


"Yonw 

"No." 


I'tf 


>'  That's  what  I  mean.  Look  there,  Ur.  People's 
Line.  There  1  have  jou,  large  as  life — and  no  mis- 
take whatever  That's  your  note  of  hand — it's  a 
Eur  business  ttunsaction — and  I  will  trouhla  jou  for 
the  twentf-STe  cents,  ia  less  than  no  time;  BO  shetl 


IT  it" 


J  christian  friend,  a 
t.  I  confess  that  ii 
imple  soul,  nobody 


I  me  to  explain,  if  yon 
n  the  bill ;  but,  bless 
T  thinks  of  ssldng  me 


"Didyou  everf "  yaculnied  Jonathan.     "Kow, 
that's  what  I  call  cutting  it  s  lectle  too  fat !  but  it's 
nothing  to  me.    I  attend  to  nobody's  affuln  but  my 
own;  and  if  other  people  are  such  ninoy hammers, 
as  to  forgive  you  the  debt,  that's  no  reason  why  I 
should  follow  their'bad  example.    Here  are  your 
conditions,  and  I  want  the  mopusea.    A  pretty  piece 
of  buwness,  truly,  to  endeavor  to  do  your  cusli 
era  out  of  their  just  and  legal  demands  in  this  ni 
ner.    But  1  cant'  afford  to  lose  the  amount,  an 
won't! — Whotl    haven't   I   freely    given    yon 
patronage — liberally  bestowed  upoD  yon  the  pli 
ure  of  my  company,  and  consequently  afforded  you 
a  tiiumiMi   over  that  narrow-contracted  '  Monop- 
oly T'  and  DOW  you  refuse  to  comply  with  your  terms 
of  travel,  and  pay  me  my  money,  JOU  ungrateful 
Tannint,  you!     Come,  mister,  its  no  use  putting 
words  together  in  this  way.    Ill  expose  you  lo  'old 
Uonopoly'  uid  everybody  ebe,  if  you  don't  book- 


Are  you  serious  t " 

"  Guess  you'll  find  I  am." 

"  And  you  mill  have  the  money  1" 

"  Aa  sure  as  you  stand  there  F  " 

"  What,  the  twenly-five  centsi " 

"  Every  fraction  of  it." 

"And  you  won't  go  away  without  itF" 

"  Not  if  I  stay  here  till  doomsday  ;  and  yon  know 
the  L'Oneeqneacc  of  detaining  me  agotnat  m  j  witL" 

"What  is  it f" 

"  ni  swindle  Tou,  youpynm  sorpcnf,  you!  " 

"Tou'llnhatf" 

", ril  sue  yon  for  damages." 

"^-ouwillJ" 

"Yes;  I'll  taw  you  to  death  tooner  than  be  de- 
frauded out  of  my  property  in  this  manner;  lO, 
down   nilb    the    dust,   and    no  more  grumbling 

The  bewildered  and  cresl-folieD  proprietor,  pet^ 
ceiving  from  Jonathan's  tone  and  manner,  that  all 
remonstrance  would  be  in  vain,  and  that  he  was 
irrevocably  fixed  in  his  delermiDation  to  extract 
twenty-five  cents  from  his  already  eihausted  ooflen, 
at  length  slowly  and  reluctantly  put  Into  his  hand 
the  bit  of  silver  coin  representing  that  amount  of 
the  circulating  medium. 

Jonathan,  we  bluali  lo  say,  took  the  money,  and 
what  is  more,  he  put  it  into  his  pocket;  and,  what 
is  moreover,  be  positively  buttoned  it  up,  at  if  to 
"make  assurance  doubly  sure,"  and  to  guard  it 
against  the  posrfbility  of  escape, 

"  Mister,"  said  he,  adrr  he  had  gone  coolly 
through  the  ceremony,  looking  all  the  while  as  In- 
nocently as  a  mnn  who  has  just  performed  a  virtu- 
ous action ;  "  mister,  I  say,  yon  must  not  think 
that  I  set  any  more  value  on  the  insignificant  trifle 
you  have  pold  me,  thnn  any  other  gentleman;  a 
twenty-five  cent  piece,  after  all,  is  hardly  worth 
disputing  about — it's  only  a  quarter  of  a  dollar — 
which  any  industrious  person  may  earn  in  half  an 
hour,  if  he  chouses — Ihc  merest  trifle  in  the  world 
—a  poor  lilllc  scoundrel  of  a  coin,  that  I  would 
not,  under  other  circumstances,  touch  with  a  pair 
of  tongs—Bod  which  I  would  scorn  to  take  even 
now — if  it  ifcre  not  for  tka  prineiptt  oftke  tiingt 
To  show  you,  however,  that  I  enlertun  a  high 
respect  for  the  "People's  Line,"  that  I  wish  OM 
cockalorum  to  Iho  devil,  and  that  I  do  not  harbor 
the  flliglilest  ill-will  toward  you  tor  so  tmjustifiablr 
withholding  my  legal  demands,  the  next  time  I 
come  this  way  again,  I  will  unqnestionabty  giro 
your  stage  Ihe  preference — unless  the  "Flying 
Dutchman "  holds  out  greater  inducements  thim 
you  do,  in  ifhich  eau,  I  rather  cainlalt  Iihali  ftU 
mjfuflfin  duty  bound  to  tncourage  hiinl** 

Since  the  veritable  circumstances  here  related, 
the  Jamaica  railroad  has  entirely  superseded  the 
necessity  of  both  the  "Monopoly"  and  the  "Peo- 
l>le'a  Line"  of  stages,  and  their  pubUo-spirited  pro- 
prietors, after  making  a  prodi^ous  noiae  In  the 
world,  have  retired  uuder  the  shade  of  their  laurels, 
deep  into  the  recesses  of  private  life,  lliere  we 
shall  leave  them,  to  enjoy  whatever  aatisfactioD 
may  be  gathered  from  the  proud  consolation  of 
having  expended  every  farthing  they  were  worth  ia 
the  world,  for  the  gratification  of  a  publio  that  ha* 
long  ago  forgotten  they  ever  existed  I 
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PAUP-PUK-KEEWISS. 

FBOM   **  ALOIO  RXSEARCHES.^     BT  H.   ROWE  SCHOOLCRAFT.      1839. 


A  MAN  of  large  Rtature,  and  great  activity  of  mind 
and  body,  found  himself  standing  alone  on  a  prairie. 
He  thought  to  himself,  **  How  came  I  here  ?  "  Are 
there  no  beings  on  this  earth  but  myself  ?  I  must 
travel  and  see.  I  must  walk  till  I  find  the  abodes 
of  men.**  So  soon  as  his  mind  was  made  up,  he  set 
out,  he  knew  not  where,  in  search  of  habitations. 
No  obstacles  could  divert  him  from  his  purpose. 
Neither  prairies,  rivers,  woods,  nor  storms  had  the 
effect  to  daunt  his  courage  or  turn  him  back.  After 
travelling  a  long  time,  he  came  to  a  wood,  in  which 
he  saw  decayed  stumps  of  trees,  as  if  they  had  been 
cut  in  ancient  times,  but  no  other  traces  of  men. 
Pursuing  his  journey,  he  found  more  recent  marks 
of  the  same  kind ;  and  after  this,  he  came  to  fresh 
traces  of  human  beings ;  first  their  footsteps,  and 
then  the  wood  they  had  cut,  lying  in  heaps.  Con- 
tinuing on,  he  emerged  towards  dusk  from  the  for- 
est, and  beheld  at  a  distance  a  large  village  of  high 
lodges,  standing  on  rising  ground.  He  said  to  him- 
Belf  **  I  will  arrive  there  on  a  run."  Off  he  started 
with  all  his  speed  ;  on  coming  to  the  first  large 
lodge,  he  jumped  over  it.  Those  within  saw  some- 
thing pass  over  the  opening,  and  then  heard  a 
thump  on  the  ground. 

"  What  is  that?"  they  all  said. 

One  came  out  to  see,  and  invited  him  in.  He 
found  himself  in  company  with  an  old  chief  and 
several  men,  who  were  seated  in  the  lodge.  Meat 
was  set  before  him,  after  which  the  chief  asked 
him  where  he  was  going,  and  what  his  name  was. 
He  answered,  that  he  was  in  search  of  adventures, 
and  his  name  was  Paup-Puk-Ecewiss.  A  stare  fol- 
lowed. 

**  Paup-Puk-Keewiss ! "  *  said  one  to  another, 
aod  a  general  titter  went  round. 

He  was  not  easy  in  his  new  position ;  the  village 
was  too  small  to  give  him  full  scope  for  his  powers, 
and  after  a  short  stay,  he  made  up  his  mind  to  go 
farther,  taking  with  him  a  young  man  who  had 
formed  a  strong  attachment  for  him,  and  might 
serve  him  as  his  mesh-in-au-wa.f  They  set  out 
together,  and  when  his  companion  was  fatigued 
with  walking,  he  would  show  him  a  few  tricks,  such 
as  leaping  over  trees,  and  turning  round  on  one 
leg  till  he  made  the  dust  fly,  by  which  he  was 
mightily  pleased,  although  it  sometimes  happened 
that  the  character  of  these  tricks  frightened  him. 

One  day,  they  came  to  a  very  large  village, 
where  they  were  well  received.  After  staying  in 
it  some  tame,  they  were  informed  of  a  number  of 
manitoes  who  lived  at  a  distance,  and  who  made 
it  a  practice  to  kill  all  who  came  to  their  lodge. 
Attempts  had  been  made  to  extirpate  them,  but  the 
war-parties  who  went  out  for  this  purpose  were  al- 
ways unsuc-cessful.  Paup-puk-Keowiss  determined 
to  visit  them,  although  he  was  advised  not  to  do  so. 

<*  Thifl  word  appears  to  be  derived  firom  the  same  root  as 
Paup-puk4c€-nay^  a  grasshopper,  the  inflection  Ua  making 
it  personal  The  Indian  idea  is  that  of  harum  scamm.  He 
la  remrded  as  a  fbil  to  Manabozho,  with  whom  he  is  fi'o- 
qaently  brought  in  contact  in  aboriginal  story  craft. 

t  This  is  an  official  who  bears  the  pipe  for  the  ruling 
chief;  and  is  an  inferior  dignity  in  ooondls. 


The  chief  warned  him  of  the  danger  of  the  visit ; 
but,  finding  him  resolved, 

**Well,"  said  he,  "if  you  will  go,  being  my 
guest,  I  will  send  twenty  warriors  to  serve  you." 

He  thanked  him  for  the  offer.  Twenty  young 
men  were  ready  at  the  instant,  and  they  went  for- 
ward, and  in  due  time  descried  the  lodge  of  the 
manitoes.  He  placed  his  friend  and  the  warriors 
near  enough  to  see  all  that  passed,  while  he  went 
alone  to  the  lodge.  As  he  entered,  he  saw  five 
horrid-looking  manitoes  in  the  act  of  eating.  It 
was  the  father  and  his  four  sons.  They  looked 
hideous ;  their  eyes  were  swimming  low  in  their 
heads,  as  if  half  starved.  They  offered  him  some- 
thing to  eat,  which  he  refused. 

"  What  have  you  come  for  ?  "  said  the  old  one. 

**  Nothing,"  Paup-Puk-Keewiss  answered. 

They  all  stared  at  him. 

*'  Do  you  not  wi!«h  to  wrestle  ?  "  they  all  asked. 

"  Yes,"  he  replied. 

A  hideous  smile  came  over  their  faces. 

"  You  go,"  they  said  to  the  eldest  brother. 

They  got  ready,  and  were  soon  clinched  In  each 
other^s  arms  for  a  deadly  throw.  He  knew  their 
object — his  death — his  fleih  was  all  they  wanted, 
but  he  was  prepared  for  them. 

*'  Haw !  haw  I  "  *  they  cried,  and  soon  the  dust 
and  dry  leaves  flew  about  as  if  driven  by  a  strong 
wind. 

The  manito  was  strong,  but  Paup-Puk-Eeewiss 
soon  found  that  he  could  master  him ;  and,  giving 
him  a  trip,  he  threw  him  with  a  giant*s  force 
head  foremost  on  a  stone,  and  he  fell  like  a  puffed 
thing. 

The  brothers  stepped  up  in  quick  succession, 
but  he  put  a  number  of  tricks  in  force,  and  soon 
the  whole  four  lay  bleeding  on  the  ground.  The 
old  manito  got  frightened  and  ran  for  his  life. 
Paup-Puk-Keewiss  pursued  him  for  sport;  some- 
times he  was  before  him,  sometimes  flying  over  his 
head.  He  would  now  give  him  a  kick,  then  a  push 
or  a  trip,  till  he  was  almost  exhausted.  Meantime 
his  friend  and  the  warriors  cried  out,  "  Ha !  ha  I  a ! 
ha !  ha !  a !  Paup-Puk-Keewiss  is  driving  him  be- 
fore him."  The  manito  only  turned  his  head  now 
and  then  to  look  back ;  at  last,  Paup-Puk-Keewiss 
gave  him  a  kick  on  his  back,  and  broke  his  back 
bone ;  down  he  fell,  and  the  blood  gushing  out  of 
his  mouth  prevented  him  from  saying  a  word.  The 
warriors  piled  all  the  bodies  together  in  the  lodge, 
and  then  took  fire  and  burned  them.  They  all 
looked  with  deep  interest  at  the  qjiiantity  of  human 
bones  scattered  around. 

Paup-Puk-Keewiss  then  took  three  arrows,  and, 
after  having  performed  a  ceremony  to  the  Great 
Spirit,  he  shot  one  into  the  air,  crying,  with  a  loud 
voice. 

"  You  who  are  lying  down,  rise  up,  or  you  will 
be  hit !  "  The  bones  all  moved  to  one  place.  He 
shot  the  second  arrow,  repeating  the  same  words, 
when  each  bone  drew  towards  its  fellow-bone ;  the 
third  arrow  brought  forth  to  life  the  whole  multi- 

*  This  is  a  studied  perversion  of  the  inteijection  Ho.    In 
another  instance  it  is  rendered  Eok%, 
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tade  of  people  who  had  be«D  killed  by  the  man- 
itoea.  Puip-Pub-KeewiM  then  Ud  them  to  the 
chief  of  the  yfllage  who  had  proacd  his  friend,  and 
gare  them  up  to  him.  Soon  after  the  chief  came 
with  his  coutueJora. 

"  Who  is  more  worth;',"  sud  he,  "  to  rule  than 
jgu  ?     ¥<M  alooe  can  defead  thpm." 

Paup-Puk-Keewijis  thanked  him,  and  told  bim  he 
was  in  search  of  more  adrentures.  The  chief  in- 
risted.  Faup-Puii-KeewiHS  toUl  him  Co  confer  the 
ohieftajnahip  on  his  friend,  who,  he  sud,  would  re- 
main while  he  went  on  hia  travels.  He  told  them 
that  be  would,  some  dme  or  other,  come  back  and 

"Hoi  ho!  hoi"  they  all  cried,  "come  back 
mId  and  see  us,"  inaisiing  on  it.  He  piomiHed 
tbem  he  would,  and  then  set  out  alone. 

After  travelling  some  lime,  he  came  to  a  large 
Uke  ;  on  looking  about,  he  didcovercd  a  verj  larj;e 
Otter  oa  an  iriaod.  He  thought  to  himself;  "  His 
■kin  will  Diake  me  a  fine  pouch,"  and  immediately 
drew  up,  at  lone  sholB,  and  drove  an  arrow  into 
bis  aide.  He  waded  into  the  lake,  and  with  some 
diScultj  dragged  him  ashore.  He  took  out  the 
entraiia,  and  even  then  the  carcass  was  so  heavy 
that  it  waa  as  much  aa  he  could  do  to  drag  it  up  a 
hill  overiooking  the  lake.  As  soon  as  he  got  him 
m  into  the  sunshine,  where  it  was  warm,  he  akinncd 
him,  and  threw  the  carcass  some  distance,  thinking 
tfae  war-eagle  would  come,  and  he  should  have  a 
chance  to  get  hia  skin  and  feathers  aa  head  orna- 
ments. He  soon  beard  a  rusbing  noise  in  the  air, 
hot  could  see  nothing ;  bj-anJ-bj,  a  large  eagle 


a  look-nut  for   Mmclliii^ 


After  walking  a  while  he  came  to  a  lake,  wlucb 
flooded  the  trees  on  its  banks ;  he  fonnd  it  was 
only  a  lake  made  by  beavers.  He  took  hia  Matioo 
on  the  elevated  dam,  where  the  strram  escaped,  to 
see  wbelber  any  of  the  beavers  would  show  them- 
selves. He  soon  saw  the  head  of  one  peejNng  out 
of  the  water  to  see  who  disturbed  them. 

"Uy  friend,"  said  Faup-Puk-EeewisB,  "could 
you  not  turn  me  into  a  beaver  like  yourself?"  for 
he  thought,  if  he  could  become  a  beaver,  he  would 
see  and  know  how  these  animalB  lived. 

"I  do  not  know,"  replied  the  beaver;  "IwiD 
go  and  ask  the  others." 

Soon  all  the  beavers  showed  their  heads  above 
the  water,  and  tookcd  to  see  if  ho  was  amicd;.biit 
he  had  letl  his  bow  and  arrows  in  a  hollow  tree,  it 
a  short  distance.    When  tbey  were  satisfied,  thej 


Yes,"  answered  their  chief;  "lie  down;"  and 
he  soon  found  himself  changed  into  one  of  them. 

"  You  must  make  me  larfft"  Said  he ;  "  laryr 
than  any  of  you," 

"  Yea,  yes  !  "  said  they.  "  By-and-by,  when  •» 
get  into  the  lodge,  it  shall  be  done." 

In  they  all  dived  into  the  lake ;  and.  In  passing 
larf;e  heaps  of  limbs  and  logs  at  the  bottom,  he 
asked  the  use  of  them  ;  tbey  anawered,  "  It  is  for 
our  winter's  provisions."    When  the/  all  got  inW 


dropped,  as  if  f^om  the  air,  on  the  otter's  caraass. 
He  drew  lus  bow,  and  the  arrow  passed  through 
imder  both  hia  wings.  The  bird  made  a  convulsive 
flight  upward  with  such  force,  that  the  heavy  car- 
CMS  (which  was  nearly  as  big  as  a  moose)  was  borne 
np  several  feet.  Fortunately,  both  claws  were  fast- 
aned  deejdy  into  the  meat,  the  weight  of  which 
soon  brought  the  bird  down.  He  skinned  hira, 
erawued  his  head  with  the  trophy,  and  next  day 


the  lodge,  their  number  was  about  one  bandied. 
The  lodge  was  large  and  warm. 

"  Now  we  will  make  you  largo,"  nid  they. 
"  Will  l&at  do  ?  "  eierting  their  power. 

"Ye*,"  he  anawered,  tor  he  found  he  wm  tea 
dmes  the  size  of  the  largest. 

"  You  need  not  go  out,"  aald  they.  "  We  will 
brinr  your  food  Into  the  wd^,  and  yon  will  be  o«r 
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**  Very  well,**  Paup-Pak<Keewifl8  answered.  He 
thought,  "  I  will  stay  here  and  grow  fat  at  their 
expense.  But,  scran  after,  one  ran  into  the  lodge 
out  of  hreath,  sa3riDg,  **  We  are  yisited  by  Indians.** 
AH  huddled  together  in  great  fear.  The  water  be- 
gan to  knoeTy  for  the  hunters  had  broken  down  the 
dam,  and  they  soon  heard  them  on  the  roof  of  the 
lodge,  breaking  it  up.  Out  jumped  all  the  beavers 
into  the  water,  and  so  escaped.  Paup-Puk-Keewiss 
tried  to  follow  them;  but,  alas!  they  had  made 
Um  so  large  that  he  could  not  creep  out  of  the 
hole.  He  tried  to  call  them  back,  but  to  no  effect ; 
be  worried  himself  so  much  in  trying  to  escape, 
that  be  looked  like  a  bladder.  He  could  not  turn 
himself  back  into  a  man,  although  he  heard  and 
understood  all  the  hunters  said.  One  of  them  put 
his  head  in  at  the  top  of  the  lodge. 

»*  iy-a»  /**  cried  he ;  "  Tut  t\fau  !  Me-shau-mik— 
king  of  the  beavers  is  in.**  They  all  got  at  him,  and 
knocked  his  skull  till  it  was  as  soft  as  his  brains. 
He  thought,  as  well  as  ever  he  did,  although  he  was 
a  beaver.  Seven  or  eight  of  them  then  placed  his 
body  on  poles  and  carried  him  home.  As  they 
went,  he  reflected  in  this  manner:  "What  will 
become  of  me  ?  my  ghost  or  shadow  will  not  die 
after  they  get  me  to  their  lodges.'*  Invitations 
were  inmiediately  sent  out  for  a  grand  feast.  The 
women  took  him  out  into  the  snow  to  skin  him ; 
but,  as  soon  as  his  flesh  got  cold,  his  Jee-hi  went 
oft 

Paup-Puk-Keewiss  found  himself  standing  near  a 
pnurie,  having  reassumed  his  mortal  shape.  After 
walking  a  distance,  he  saw  a  herd  of  elk  feeding. 
He  admired  the  apparent  ease  and  enjoyment  of 
their  life,  and  thought  there  could  be  nothing  plca- 
santer  than  the  liberty  of  running  about  and  feed- 
ing on  the  prairies.  He  asked  them  if  they  could 
not  turn  him  into  their  shape. 

•*  Yes,**  they  answered,  after  a  pause.  "  Get  down 
on  your  hands  and  feet.**  And  he  soon  found  him- 
self an  elk. 

** I  want  big  horns,  big  feet,**  said  he ;  "I  wish 
to  be  very  large.'* 

"Yes  I  yes!**  they  said. 

**  There  I  **  exerting  their  power ;  "  are  you  big 
enou(^  ?  ** 

"  Yes  I  **  he  answered,  for  he  saw  that  he  was 
very  large.  They  spent  a  good  time  in  grazing  and 
running.  Being  rather  cold  one  day,  he  went  into 
a  thick  wood  for  shelter,  and  was  followed  by  most 
of  the  herd.  They  had  not  been  long  there  before 
some  elks  &om  behind  passed  the  others  like  a 
strong  wind.  All  took  the  alarm,  and  off  they  ran, 
he  with  the  rest. 

"  Keep  out  on  the  plains,**  they  said. 

But  he  found  it  was  too  Late,  as  they  had  already 
got  entangled  in  the  thick  woods.  Paup-Puk-Kee- 
wiss soon  smelt  the  hunters,  who  were  closely  fol- 
lowing his  trail,  for  they  had  left  all  the  others  and 
followed  hiuL  He  jumped  ftiriously,  and  broke 
down  saplings  in  his  flight,  but  it  only  served  to  re- 
tard his  progress.  He  soon  felt  an  arrow  in  his 
iride ;  he  jumped  over  trees  in  his  agony,  but  the 
nrrows  clattered  thicker  and  thicker  upon  his  sides, 
And  at  last  one  entered  his  heart.  He  fell  to  the 
ground,  and  heard  the  whoop  of  triumph  sounded 
by  the  hunters.  On  coming  up,  they  looked  on  the 
carcass  with  astonishment,  and  with  their  hands  up 
to  their  mouths  exclaimed  Ty-au !  Ty-au !  There 
were  about  sixty  in  the  party,  who  had  come  out 
on  a  special  hunt,  as  one  of  their  number  had,  the 


day  before,  observed  his  large  traeki  on  the  plains. 
After  skinning  him  and  his  fledi  getting  cold,  his 
Jee-bi  took  its  flight  from  the  carcass,  and  he  again 
found  himself  in  human  shape,  with  a  bow  and 
arrows. 

But  his  passion  for  adventure  was  not  yet  cooled ; 
for,  on  coming  to  a  large  lake  with  a  sandy  beach, 
he  saw  a  Uirge  flock  of  brant,  and,  speaking  to  them, 
asked  them  to  turn  him  into  a  brant. 

"  Yes,**  they  replied. 

"  But  I  want  to  be  very  large,**  he  said. 

**  Very  well,**  they  answered ;  and  he  soon  found 
himself  a  large  brant,  all  the  others  standing  gazing 
in  astonishment  at  his  large  size. 

"  You  must  fly  as  leader,**  they  said. 

"  No,**  answered  Paup-Puk-Keewiss,  "  I  will  fly 
behind.** 

"  Very  well,*'  they  said.  "  One  thing  more  we 
have  to  say  to  you.  You  must  be  careftil,  in  fly- 
ing, not  to  look  dofcn^  for  something  may  happen 
to  you.** 

**  Well  1  it  is  so,**  said  he ;  and  soon  the  flock 
rose  up  into  the  air,  for  they  were  bound  north. 
They  flew  very  fast,  he  behind.  One  day,  wWle 
going  with  a  strong  wind,  and  as  swift  as  their 
wings  could  flap,  while  passing  over  a  large  village, 
the  Indians  raised  a  great  shout  on  seeing  them, 
particularly  on  Paup-Puk-Keewiss*8  account,  for  his 
wings  were  broader  than  two  large  aupukwa.* 
They  made  such  a  noise,  that  he  forgot  what  had 
been  told  him,  about  looking  down.  They  were 
now  going  as  swift  as  arrows ;  and  as  soon  as  he 
brought  his  neck  in  and  stretched  it  down  to  look 
at  the  shouters,  his  tail  was  caught  by  the  wind,  and 
over  and  over  he  was  blown.  He  tried  to  right 
himself,  but  without  success.  Down,  down  he  went, 
making  more  turns  than  he  wished  for,  ft>om  a 
height  of  several  miles.  The  first  thing  he  knew 
was,  that  he  was  jammed  into  a  large  hollow  tree. 
To  get  back  or  forward  was  out  of  the  question, 
and  there  he  remained  till  his  brant  life  was  ended 
by  starvation.  His  Jee-bi  again  left  the  carcass, 
and  he  once  more  found  himself  in  the  shape  of  a 
human  being. 

Travelling  was  still  his  passion ;  and,  while  trav- 
elling, he  came  to  a  lodge  in  which  were  two  old 
men  with  heads  white  from  age.  They  treated  him 
well,  and  he  told  them  that  he  was  going  back  to 
his  village  to  see  his  friends  and  people.  They  said  •  ; 
they  would  aid  him,  and  pointed  out  the  direction 
he  should  go;  but  they  were  deceivers.  After 
walking  all  day,  he  came  to  a  lodge  looking  veir 
much  like  the  first,  with  two  old  men  in  it  with 
white  heads.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  very  same  lodge, 
and  he  had  been  walking  in  a  circle ;  but  they  did 
not  undeceive  him,  pretendiilg  to  be  strangers,  and 
saying,  in  a  kind  voice,  **We  will  show  you  the 
way.**  After  walking  the  third  day,  and  coming 
back  to  the  same  place,  he  found  them  out  rn  their 
tricks,  for  he  had  cut  a  notch  on  the  doorpost 

"  Who  are  you,**  said  he  to  them,  "  to  treat  me 
so  ?  **  and  he  gave  one  a  kick  and  the  other  a  slap, 
which  killed  them.  Their  blood  flew  against  the 
rocks  near  the  lodge,  and  this  is  the  reason  there 
are  red  streaks  in  them  to  this  day.  He  then  bum- 
ed  their  lodge  down,  and  freed  the  earth  of  two 
pretended  good  men,  who  were  manitoes. 

He  then  continued  his  journey,  not  knowing  ex- 
actly which  way  to  go.    At  last  he  came  to  a  big 
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lake.  He  got  on  tbe  highest  hill  (o  irj-  and  sec  the 
opposite  side,  but  he  could  not.  Qe  then  made  a, 
canoe,  and  took  a  sail  into  the  lalic.  On  looking 
into  the  water,  which  tbb  lery  clear,  before  ho  got 
to  the  abrupt  depth,  he  Baw  the  botlom  covered 
with  dark  fishes,  Dumberd  of  which  he  caught.  This 
ituidred  biut  widi  a  wish  to  return  to  his  Tillage  and 
bring  his  people  to  live  near  tliia  lake.  He  went 
on,  and  lowaMs  eToning  came  lo  a  large  island, 
where  he   encamped   and  ate    the  fish    be    had 

Next  da;  he  rotarncd  to  tbe  main  land,  and, 
in  wandering  along  tbe  sbore.  he  encountered  a 
mote  powerful  manito  tlian  himself,  called  Mana- 
boiho.  He  thought  be«(,  after  playing  him  a  trii'k, 
to  keep  out  of  his  way.  He  again  tliought  of  re- 
turning to  his  village;  and  transforming  himself 
into  a  partridge,  took  his  flight  tonnrd-t  it.  In  a 
short  time  he  reached  it,  and  his  reium  was  wel- 
comed with  feasting  and  songs.  He  told  them  of 
the  take  and  the  fish,  and  prrstiaded  them  all  lo 
Kmove  to  it,  as  it  wonid  be  easier  fur  theni  to  Uvc 
there.  He  iromcdiatcly  Iwgau  to  remove  them  by 
short  encampments,  and  all  things  turned  out  a.o  he 
had  said.  They  caught  abundance  of  fisli.  After 
this,  a  moasenger  came  for  him  in  the  shape  of  a 
bear,  who  said  that  their  king  wished  to  sec  him 
immediately  at  lus  rillago.  Paup-Puk-Eecwiss  was 
ready  in  an  instant;  and,  getting  on  tbe  messen- 
ger's back,  off  he  ran.  Towards  evening  they  went 
up  a  high  mountain,  and  came  lo  a  cave  where  the 
bear-king  Uved.  He  was  a  very  large  person,  and 
made  him  welcome  by  inviting  him  inio  his  lodge. 
As  soon  as  propriety  allowed,  he  spoke,  and  said 
that  he  hod  sent  for  him  on  hearing  that  he  was  the 
chief  who  was  moviug  a  large  party  towards  his 
bunting-grounds. 

"Tou  must  know,"  said  he,  "that  you  have  no 
right  there.  And  I  wish  you  would  leave  the  coun- 
try with  your  party,  or  tUe  the  Hlrongest  force  will 
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be  it."    Ee  did  not  wish  to  do  any  lUng  .without 

contulliug  his  people ;  and  besides,  he  nw  that  tbe 
bear-iung  was  raising  a  war-party.  He  then  told 
him  he  would  go  back  that  night.  Tbe  bear-king 
left  him  to  do  as  he  wished,  but  told  him  that  one 
of  his  young  men  was  ready  at  his  command ;  and, 
immediately  jumping  on  his  back,  Paup-Puk-Kee- 
wias  rode  home.  He  assembled  the  Tillage,  and 
told  the  young  men  to  kill  ilie  bear,  make  a  feast 
of  it,  and  hang  the  head  outude  tbe  village,  for  be 
knew  the  bear  spies  would  soon  see  it,  and  carrj 
tbe  news  to  their  chief. 

Next  morning  Paup-Puk-Eeewis  got  all  his  young 
warriors  ready  for  a  fight.  After  waiting  one  day, 
the  bear-party  came  in  sight,  making  a  tremendoil 
noise.  The  bear-chief  advanced,  and  said  that  he 
did  not  wish  to  shed  the  blood  of  tbe  young  wl^ 
riors ;  but  that  if  he,  Paup-Puk-Keewis«,  consenieJ, 
they  two  would  have  a  race,  and  the  winner  should 
kill  the  losing  chief,  and  all  his  youni;  men  shaulJ 
be  alavcs  to  the  other.  Paup-Puk-Kccwiu  agreed, 
and  they  ran  before  all  the  warriors.  He  was  vic- 
tor, and  came  in  first ;  but,  not  to  terminate  tbe 
race  too  soon,  he  gave  the  t>ear-cluef  eome  speci- 
mens of  bij  skill  and  swiftness,  by  forming  eddiJn 
and  whirlwinds  with  tbe  sand,  as  he  leaped  and 
turned  about  him.  As  the  bear-ciiief  came  up,  be 
drove  an  arrow  through  him,  and  a  great  cluef  feU. 
Having  done  this,  he  told  his  young  men  to  take  all 
those  blackfisli  (meaning  the  bears),  and  tie  then 
at  the  door  of  each  lodge,  that  they  might  remain 
in  future  to  serve  as  servants. 

After  seeing  that  all  was  quiet  and  prMperooi  in 
the  village,  Paup-Puk-Kcewiss  felt  liia  demie  for 
adventure  returning.  He  took  a  bind  leave  of  his 
friends  and  people,  and  started  off  again.  After 
wandering  a  long  time,  he  came  to  the  lodge  of 
Manabozho,  who  was  absent.  He  thought  he 
would  play  bim  a  trick,  and  so  turned  every  thing  in 
the  lodge  upside  down,  and  killed  bis  chickem. 
Kow,  Manabozho  cells  all  the  fowls  of  the  air  his 
chickeni;  and  among  the  number  was  a  raven,  the 
meanest  of  birds,  which  Paup-Puk-Kecwiss  killed 
and  hung  up  by  the  neck  to  insult  bim.  He  then 
went  on  till  he  came  to  a  very  high  poi[it  of  rocks 
running  out  into  the  lake,  from  the  top  of  which  he 
could  see  the  country  back  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reaeh.  White  silting  there,  Uanaboiho's  mountain 
chickens  flew  round  and  post  him  in  great  numbers. 
So.  out  of  spite,  he  sliot  them  in  great  numbers,  for 
his  arrows  were  sure  and  the  birds  very  plenty,  and 
he  amused  himself  by  throwing  the  birds  down  tlie 
rocky  precipice-  At  length  a  wary  bird  cried  out, 
"  I'aup-Puk-Keewii^  is  kilting  us.  Go  and  tell  our 
fnther,"  Away  flow  a  delegation  of  ihcm,  and 
Uanabosho  soon  made  his  appearance  00  Ihe  phiin 
below.  Paup-Puk-Keeniss  made  his  escape  on  the 
opposite  side.  Manabozho  cried  out  &om  tbe 
mountain, 

"  The  earth  is  not  so  large  but  I  can  get  np  to 
yon."  Off  Paup-Puk-Keewisa  ran,  and  Uanaboiho 
alier  bim.  He  rjn  over  hills  and  prairies  with  all 
his  speed,  but  still  saw  bis  pursuer  hard  af^er  liiol. 
Be  thought  of  this  eipedient.  He  stopped  and 
climbed  a  large  pine-tree,  stripped  it  of  all  its  green 
foliage,  and  threw  it  to  the  winds,  and  then  went 
on.  When  Uauabozho  reached  the  spot,  the  treo 
addresr^ed  him, 

"  Great  chief,"  said  the  tree,  "  will  yon  give  mc 
my  life  again  t    Faup-Puk-Keewiss  bos  killed  me." 

"  Yes,"  replied  Uanabozho ;  and  it  took  liim  some 
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time  to  gather  the  scattered  foliage,  and  then  re- 
newed the  pursuit.  Paup-Puk-Keewiss  repeated  the 
same  thing  with  the  hemlock,  and  with  various 
other  trees,  for  Manabozho  would  always  stop  to 
restore  what  he  had  destroyed.  By  this  means  he 
got  in  advance ;  but  Manabozho  persevered,  and 
was  last  overtaking  him,  when  Paup-Puk-Keewiss 
happened  to  see  an  elk.  He  asked  him  to  take  him 
on  his  back,  which  the  elk  did,  and  for  some  time 
he  made  great  progress,  but  still  Manabozho  was  in 
sight.  Paup-Puk-Keewiss  dismounted,  and,  coming 
to  a  large  sandstone  rock,  he  broke  it  in  pieces  and 
scattered  the  grains.  Manabozho  was  so  close 
upon  him  at  this  place  that  he  had  almost  caught 
him ;  but  the  foundation  of  the  rock  cried  out, 

**  Haye !  Ne-me-sho,  Paup-Puk-Keewiss  has 
spoiled  me.    Will  you  not  restore  me  to  life  ?  " 

**  Tes,**  replied  Manabozho ;  and  he  restored  the 
rock  to  its  previous  shape.  He  then  pushed  on  in 
the  pursuit  of  Paup-Puk-Keewiss,  and  had  got  so 
near  as  to  put  out  his  arm  to  seize  him ;  but  Paup- 
Puk-Keewiss  dodged  him,  and  immediately  raised 
such  a  dust  and  commotion  by  whirlwinds  as  made 
the  trees  break,  and  the  sand  and  leaves  dance  in 
the  air.  Again  and  again,  Manabozho^s  hand  was 
put  out  to  catch  him  ;  but  he  dodged  him  at  every 
turn,  and  kept  up  such  a  tumult  of  dust,  that  in  the 
thickest  of  it,  he  dashed  into  a  hollow  tree  which 
had  been  blown  down,  and  changed  himself  into  a 
snake,  and  crept  out  at  the  roots.  Well  that  he 
did  ;  for  at  the  moment  he  had  got  out,  Manabozho, 
who  is  Ogee-bau-ge-mon,*  struck  it  with  his  power, 
and  it  was  in  fragments.  Paup-Puk-Keewiss  was 
acmin  in  human  shape ;  again  Manabozho  pressed 
hira  hard.  At  a  distance,  he  saw  a  very  high  bluif 
of  rock  jutting  out  into  the  lake,  and  ran  for  the 


foot  of  the  precipfce,  which  was  abrupt  and  ele- 
vated. As  he  came  near,  the  local  manito  of  the 
rock  opened  his  door,  and  told  him  to  come  in. 
The  door  was  no  sooner  closed,  than  Manabozho 
knocked. 

**  Open  itl  **  he  cried,  with  a  loud  voice. 

The  manito  was  afVaid  of  him,  but  he  said  to  hk 
guest, 

**  Since  I  have  sheltered  you,  I  would  sooner  die 
with  you  than  open  the  door." 

**  Open  it !  "  Manabozho  again  cried. 

The  manito  kept  silent.  Manabozho,  however, 
made  no  attempt  to  open  it  by  force.  He  waited  a 
few  moments.  '*  Very  well,"  he  said ;  "  I  give  you 
only  till  night  to  live."  The  manito  trembled,  for 
he  knew  he  would  be  shut  up  under  the  earth. 

Kight  came.  The  clouds  hung  low  and  black,  and 
every  moment  the  forked  lightning  would  flash 
from  them.  The  black  clouds  advanced  slowly, 
and  threw  their  dark  shadows  afar,  and  behind 
there  was  heard  the  rumbling  noioe  of  the  coming 
thunder.  As  they  came  near  to  the  precipice,  the 
thunders  broke,  the  lightning  flashed,  the  ground 
shook,  and  the  solid  rocks  split,  tottered,  and  fell. 
And  under  their  ruins  were  crushed  the  mortal 
bodies  of  Paup-Puk-Kecwiss  and  the  manito. 

It  was  only  then  that  Paup-Puk-Keewiss  found  he 
was  really  dead.  He  had  been  killed  in  different 
animal  shapos ;  but  now  his  body,  in  human  shape, 
was  crushed.  Manabozho  came  and  took  their 
Jee-bi-ug  or  spirits. 

"  You,"  said  he  to  Paup-Puk-Keewiss,  **  shall  not 
be  again  permitted  to  live  on  the  earth.  I  will 
give  you  the  shape  of  the  war-eagle,  and  you  will 
be  the  chief  of  all  fowls,  and  your  duty  shall  be  to 
watch  over  their  destinies." 


-•♦♦- 


MY  FIRST  PUNCH. 


BT  WILLIAM   X.   BURTON.      1839. 


I  SHALL  never  forget  my  first  punch.  I  had,  at 
the  age  of  seventeen,  occasionally  "drank  of  the 
wine  of  the  vine  benign,"  but  punch  had  been  a 
forbidden  draught,  an  unattainable  desire.  In 
Francesco  Redi^s  beautiful  dithyrambic,  *'  Bacco  in 
Toscana,"  or  rather  the  translation  in  Leigh  Hunt^s 
own  janty  manner,  arc  a  few  lines  describing  most 
accurately  my  sensations  under  my  first  punch  : 

When  I  feel  It  fnirglinfr,  mnrmaring 
Down  my  throat  and  my  ipsophagras, 

Bomethlns,  and  I  know  not  what, 
Stituureiy  tickleth  my  sarcophagua. 

Bomethin;  eaay  of  perception. 

Bat  by  no  meana  or  description. 

I  was  sent,  when  scarcely  seventeen,  on  a  visit  to 
my  maternal  uncle,  who  was  quietly  nibbling  "  the 
remainder  biscuit "  of  his  life  in  indolence  and  ease, 
not  many  miles  from  the  rectilinear  city.  He  had 
formerly  been  captain  of  a  privateer,  and  but  a  few 
years  have  elapsed  since  his  flag-staff  stood  perpen- 
dicularly proud  on  the  margin  of  the  Schuylkill,  in 
the  centre  of  a  little  mound  which  knobbed  the  end 
of  the  green  slope  or  strip  of  lawn  leading  from 
the  river  to  the  dwelling-house.  On  the  anniver- 
fiaries  of  the  declaration,  the  enemy*s  evacuation. 


*  A  speeiet  of  lightning. 


capitulation,  and  subjugation,  the  old  hero  gave  the 
bunting  to  the  breeze ;  and  the  floating  of  the  fede- 
rated stars  in  the  morning  air,  gave  the  neighbor- 
hood a  goodly  token  of  a  holiday. 

**  It  is  not  good  for  a  man  to  be  alone,"  saith  the 
Psalmiflt,  and  my  relative,  with  a  marvellous  pro- 
pensity to  match-making,  endeavored  to  impress 
the  truth  of  the  above  axiom  uppn  the  minds  of  all 
his  neighbors  and  friends  who  bad  not  disposed  of 
their  "unhoused,  free  condition."  He  was  not 
backward  in  espousing  the  principles  he  professed ; 
he  was  the  jolly  widower  of  a  third  wife,  and  openly 
avowed  his  intention  of  completing  the  connubiid 
quartette.  His  inquisitorial  optics  had  discovered 
a  fitting  object  in  the  person  of  a  young  widow 
who  resided  vM-d-m  to  my  uncle,  but  preferred  a 
iSte-a-tete  with  a  dashing  major,  who  was  many 
years  my  nucleus  junior.  So  desirous  was  he  that 
every  body  within  his  vortex  should  be  mated,  that 
he  compelled  an  ancient  Hungarian,  who  officiated 

'  as  gardener,  to  marry  his  Scotch  housekeeper ;  they 
disagreed,  of  course,  and  the  locality  was  daily  rife 

I  with  rows  in  broken  English,  and  Celtic  and  Sclavo- 
nian  guttural  grumblings. 

My  uncle  was  an  unwelcome  visitor,  generally,  at 
the  houses  of  his  acquaintances.  The  old  people 
feared  his  hymeneal  propensities,  and  the  young  dis- 
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liked  his  Bjstem  of  interference'!!!  all  love  matters. 
A  shot  in  the  knee  proTed  the  prowess  of  an  of- 
fended father,  who  had  challenged  my  match-mak- 
ing nunkey  for  harboring  his  daughter,  who,  at  my 
reuttive^s  instigation,  wedded  herself  to  poverty  and 
wretchedness,  in  the  shape  of  a  peripatetic  lecturer 
on  astronomy,  whose  stock  in  trade  consisted  of  a 
broken  orrery,  two  handsome  legs,  half  a  micro- 
scope, a  smooth  discourse,  a  magic  lantern,  and  an 
unquenchable  thirst. 

The  bullet  gave  my  uncle  a  halt  in  his  walk,  but 
did  not  impede  his  progress  in  connubilization. 
Even  the  animals  about  his  grounds  were  paired, 
and  a  stupid  old  goose,  who  pined  after  her  gander 
that  had  been  worried  by  a  mastiff,  and  refused  to 
mate  again,  was  hung  out  of  hand,  as  a  sacrifice  to 
Hymen  and  my  uncle's  whim. 

"Well,  Frank,"  said  my  uncle,  on  my  arrival,  "I 
ffuess  you  found  the  wind  rather  cool  on  your  wea- 
ther quarter  this  raw  day.  The  little  bay  pony 
holds  her  own  well — a  good  little  craft,  well-tim- 
bered, and  sails  free.  Belay  there  with  the  rattlin 
of  that  curtain ;  trice  it  up  a  trifle  higher,  that  as 
I  sit  here  I  may  see  if  Major  Dobkins  fires  liis  usual 
evening  salute  at  widow  Brown's  door.  I  rather 
think  there's  something  in  the  wind  there,  for  he 
cut  his  stick  at  seven  bells,  instead  of  stopping  well 
on  to  the  middle  watch.  If  there  should  be  a 
screw  loose,  and  he  be  turned  out  of  the  service, 
ni  tip  the  widow  a  broadside  myself  this  very  night. 
Now  come  to  an  anchor  alongside  here — no,  no ; 
slew  more  to  the  starboard,  for  I  want  to  put  my 
game  leg  on  that  stool.  That  will  do.  Now,  then, 
now  old  are  you  ?  '* 

"  Seventeen,  next  month,"  said  I,  timidly. 

*  Why,  what  a  lazy  loblolly  boy  you  must  be,  not 
to  think  of  getting  spliced  before  this." 

"  Getting  what,  uncle  ?  " 

**  Spliced.  Splicing,  sir,  is  joining  the  fag  ends  of 
two  useless  ropes  into  one,  and  making  useful  what 
otherwise  would  have  been  expended  as  old  oakum. 
A  good  splice  is  the  pride  of  an  old  sailor's  heart." 

**  What  useless  piece  of  old  rope  do  you  wish  to 
splice  me  to,  sir  ?  " 

**  No  grinning  or  sneering  here,  you  young  pow- 
der-monkey !     Have  you  tumbled  into  love  yet  ?" 

"In  love!— oh  no,  sir,"  said  I  with  a  bashful 
chuckle. 

"Then  fall  in,  directly,  d'ye  hear?  You  know 
Epsy  Parbar?" 

"  What,  that  tall,  ugly  gawky?" 

^  Who  said  she  was  pretty  ?  Ugly  women  make 
the  best  wives,  by  first  rib  looked  like  an  old 
Creek  squaw  with  the  small-pox,  yet  she  was  the 
best  of  the  lot." 

"But  Miss  Epsy  is  antique  enough  to  be  my 
mother,"  said  I,  most  valiantly. 

"  Better  able  to  look  after  such  a  child  as  you, 
and  convoy  you  safe  across  the  troubled  sea  of  life. 
My  little  woman,  who  has  just  gone  to  Davy's 
looker,  was  not  older  than  you  arc  now  when  we 
got  sphced,  and  I  guess  that  Miss  Epsy  has  not 
been  rated  on  the  ship's  books  of  life  so  long  as  I 
have." 

"  But,  my  dear  uncle ^" 

"  No  palaver,  or  I'll  mast-head  you.  You  arq  my 
heir,  you  know.  I've  had  three  wives,  but  no 
chicks ;  I'm  not  so  old  a  rooster  but  I  can  mate 
again,  and  then,  perhaps,  a  chickabiddy  of  my  own 
may  knock  you  off  your  perch.  If  you  pair  off  with 
Epsy,  ni  do  the  handsome  thing  by  you,  even  if  I 


should  couple  again  the  following  week.  80,  leave 
off  twiddhng  your  thumbe,  and  stretch  away  for 
Epsy's  house,  and  fall  in  love  directly.  Fve  tele- 
graphed her  of  your  intention ;  she  expects  your 
arrival ;  go  and  report  yourself;  come  back  in  the 
evening  to  me,  and  I  will  brew  you  m  stiff  north- 
wester, and  spin  you  a  yam  over  our  cigars.** 

Like  an  obedient  child,  I  sallied  forth,  and  pre- 
pared to  execute  the  commands  of  my  dictatorial 
uncle.  Had  remonstrances  been  likely  to  succeed, 
I  was  unable  to  offer  any,  so  completely  did  his  as- 
sumption of  authority  deter  me  from  daring  to  dis- 
pute even  the  propriety  of  his  wish.  I  was  the 
only  son  of  a  widowed  mother,  who  was  merely 
existing  on  the  remains  of  her  husband's  effects. 
My  uncle  had  signified  his  intention  of  leaving  me 
the  bulk  of  his  property,  and  I  knew  that  the 
slightest  infraction  of  his  orders  would  totally  ex- 
clude me  from  his  will  and  walls. 

I  found  my  intended  bride  even  more  disagreea- 
ble than  I  had  pictured  her  in  my  mind.  Her  small 
ferrety  eyes  were  deeply  set  in  a  little  bullet-shaped 
head,  which  surmounted  her  long  scraggy  throat. 
Her  nose  was  of  that  shape  familiarly  termed  ace-of- 
clubs,  and  seemed  absolulely  turmng  itself  up  in 
disgust  at  the  aperture  underneath  it,  called  in 
courtesy,  a  mouth — an  immense  orifice,  garnished 
with  two  or  three  grave-stone  looking  teeth ;  while 
down  the  "scar  and  yellow"  cheeks  several  rat-tail, 
lanky  twists  of  hair  were  dangling  in  melancholr 
limbemess,  but  in  the  nearest  approach  to  m  curl 
that  Epsy  could  persuade  them  to  assume. 

Peu  de  gens  saverU  etre  vieux.  Miss  Parbar  had 
been  so  long  making  up  her  mind  to  own  to  thirty, 
that  she  had  passed  forty  at  a  hand  gallop,  and  was 
still  careering  most  joyously  on  her  way. 

Dressed  in  a  studied  deshabille,  and  shaking  back 
the  elfish  love-locks  which  adorned 

The  time-worn  temples  of  that  ancient  land, 

my  lengthy  love  received  me  with  an  affectation  of 
maiden  timidity,  peeping  at  me  through  the  fingers 
of  the  hand  with  which  she  shaded  her  pig's  twink- 
lers,  and  speaking  in  a  girlish  treble  with  much 
simpering  and  giggling. 

Ladies,  if  I  have  rudely  delineated  thia  unit  of 
your  species,  impute  it  to  the  anti-erasable  depth  of 
my  despair — to  a  devoted  veneration,  a  passionate 
r(>spect  for  all  your  fascinating  sex ;  a  respect  which 
this  Medusan  Venus  was  endeavoring  to  subvert  in 
its  infancy,  by  proving  that  there  did  exist  one 
woman  in  this  world  whom  it  was  possible  to  hate ! 

I  was  not  in  love,  as  I  had  truly  told  my  uncle ; 
but  like  every  enthusiastic  lad  of  seventeen,  I  had 
pictured  to  myself  an  ideality  of  beauty,  grace,  and 
youth,  which  I  expected  some  day  to  find  perfected, 
when  I  should  kneel,  and  instantly  adore.  Bat 
when  I  gazod  upon  the  unlovable  creature  before 
me,  and  observed  her  uncouth,  and,  for  an  old  lady, 
indelicate  behavior,  my  heart  snnk  within  me,  and 
I  felt  like  a  poor  toad  that  had  timidly  ventored  out 
to  bask  in  the  sunshine  of  a  fine  spring  morning, 
and  was  suddenly  crushed  by  the  hoof  of  some 
heedless  ploughman  passing  by. 

After  spending  an  hour  in  dmpering  out  the 
usual  imbecilities,  I  bade  my  ancient  fair  adieu.  It 
was  early  evening,  the  sky  was  radiant  with  life 
and  loveliness ;  the  cold  norUi  wind  whistled  through 
the  leafless  boughs,  and  the  slight  crispnesa  of  an 
incipient  frost  crackled  beneath  my  feet.  I  drew  my 
cloak  tight  around  me,  and  strode  lustily  on ;  but  I 
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*u  chilled  to  the  heart — wretchedneM  and  dUitult 
w«ie  Ughting  for  my  mul,  and  nut  a  Bingle  iiUir  tihot 
a  my  of  hope  thnjugh  the  Ciimnerean  darkness 
that  "blanketed"  my  mind.  ISj  uneie  wui  des- 
potic— 1  dare  not  contradict  him — and  yet  submiK- 
Bon  and  despair  were  one.  The  llioueH  of  a  leap 
Into  a  clear  alream  (hat  gently  gur^icd  past  me 
Sashed  upon  mj  mind,  but  I  wan  too  young,  too 
full  of  Ule;  hope  indeed  seemed  hopeleSK,  but  one 
soU,  melting  thought  of  home,  and  an  involuntary 
npapringing  of  that  elaslicily  of  mind  which  be- 
longi  bIouc  to  youth,  turned  my  ideas,  and  I  entered 
mj  oDcle's  house  resolTed  to  suffer  all. 


cream.  Never  put  any  of  the  juice  or  body  of  the 
lemon  in  whiskey  punch,  and  the  peel  must  be  as 
free  from  the  pith  as  possible.  A  Kpooufui  of  ire- 
cream  gives  a  nice  flavor  to  a  pilther  of  punch,  and 
a  few  drops  of  oil  of  cloves  or  extract  of  bitter 
almonds  impart  a  strange  and  spicy  taste;  but  I 
prefer  my  puneh  as  FalHlafTdid  bis  sack,  'simple  of 
itself.'    There,  taste  that." 

1  was  cold,  cheerless,  and  obedient.  A  larf^  por- 
tion of  the  steaming  fluid  speedily  vanished,  and  for 
the  first  time  I  was  made  acquainted  with  the  gloii- 
OUB  attributes  of  punch.  The  genial  liquor  diffused 
a  gratefiil  warmth  throughout  my  frame,  my  sensM 


I  fonnd  him  sitting  over  a  blazing  wood  fire,  the 
kettle  siagini;  merrily  on  the  Franklin,  and  the 
t^le  spread  with  cigars,  and  the  delicious  parapher- 
nalia of  punch. 

"Well,  Frank,  just  in  time;  Fvc  stowed  away  a 
couple  of  horns  in  my  hold ;  mix  yourself  a  glass, 
aod  report  progress." 

"Whatl  notmiiT  not  brew  punch  f  " 
"Ko,  sir;  nor  did  I  ever  drink  anv." 
"  Whew  I  but  true,  true  ;  where  the  devil  should 
jon  gel  punch  I  brought  up  at  your  mother's  apron 
string,  and  treated  with  cider  and  sour  beer,  niuHh- 
and-milk,  and  molasses  candy.  Punch  is  a  tipple 
fit  for  men ;  see  me  brew,  and  learn  the  art.  First, 
never  brew  more  than  you  can  drink  while  it  is  hot, 
for  though  punch  improves  by  standing  a  short 
time,  it  in  worth  nothing  cold.  Rub  half  a  dozen 
good-eiied  lumps  of  sugar  on  the  outside  of  the 
lemon,  then  pare  off  the  peel  so  rubbed,  put  it  with 
the  sugar  into  the  pitcher,  and  pour  over  it  about  a 
wine-glass  full  of  hot  water ;  incorporate  tliem — 
dadi  in  a  tumbler  full  of  whiskey — real  Irish  ;  no- 
thing else — and  fill  up  with  the  boiling  wat«r.  to 
wiiUi]  an  inch  of  the  brim.  There,  siir  the  ingre- 
dients well  together,  and  then  let  the  pitcher  stand 
on  the  store  for  a  minute  or  two.  Always  observe, 
in  whiskey  punch,  that  the  water  must  be  boilings 
in  'Back  Punch'  it  U  rice  versa,  or  it  will  not 


»ith  c 


I,  my  tongue  ran  glibly,  and  for  the 
j  first  time  I  possessed  sufficient  confidence  to  look 
<  my  dreaded  uncle  in  the  face. 

"  Ca|utal  stuff,"  sold  1,  gasping  for  breath. 
"  Put  down  the  tumbler,  Frank :  pretty  well  for 
the  first  pull.  Little  boats  must  be  kept  near  the 
shore.  You  found  Epsy,  as  usual,  moored  stem  and 
stern — make  a  good  wife — no  gadding.  Mother 
Brown,  over  the  way,  has  given  me  the  slip;  that 
privateering  major  has  cut  her  out  from  under  my 
very  guns,  or  rather  cut  me  out,  and  takes  com- 
mand of  the  priie  craft  next  week,  Fm  told." 

Jfy  brain,  under  the  influence  of  the  punch.  In- 
stantly conceived  a  project  of  deliverance  from  the 
hated  marriage.  Suffering  my  uncle  to  run  on  with 
his  complaints.  1  had  time  to  mature  my  plan,  aod 
a  few  more  sips  of  punch  gave  me  courage  to  exe- 

■'  Curse  that  ungrateful  woman  over  the  wajl— a 
regular  buih  flre-sbip!  I  gave  her  a  spaniel  slut 
law  week  to  match  her  favorite  dog,  and  sent  to 
Philadelphia  for  a  couple  of  hen  canaries  for  wives 
to  (hat  yellow  little  fellow  in  Ihe  cage  there.  Did 
I  not  marry  her  niece  off  her  hands? — and  though 
her  rib  did  cut  his  cable  in  a  month  afterwards, 
that  was  no  fault  of  mine.  Did  I  not  get  her  favor- 
husbaud  ? — a  sailor,  too ;  nooe  of 
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jour  fresh-water  swabs,  or  duck-pond  dandies,  but 
a  real  blue-jacket,  with  a  pair  of  whiskers  as  big  as 
shoe-brushes.  I  should  like  to  have  spliced  the 
widow,  I  must  say ;  because  her  big  Dutch  coach- 
man will  not  marry,  do  all  I  can ;  but  if  I  had  the 
command  of  him,  he  should  wed  in  a  week  or  clear 
out." 

"  What  a  triumph  for  the  major !  ^  said  I,  with  a 
sigh. 

**  Well,  never  mind ;  we  have  emptied  the  pitcher, 
so  try  your  hand  now  ut  brewage.  Punch  is  the 
real  cordial  balm  of  (lilead,  the  elixir  vits — ^my  par- 
egoric, my  carminative,  my  soothing  syrup,  my 
panacea.  Not  too  much  8}tgar^  Frank,  When  I 
lost  my  first  ship,  a  pitcher  or  two  of  punch  cured 
my  tantrums.  I  have  had  three  wives — erwiigh  acid 
therefor  a  half  a  dozen,  Frank — and  when  my  first 
wife,  who  had  bellows  strong  enough  to  hail  the  main- 
top in  a  white  squall — when  she  began  firing  her 
heavy  metal  at  me,  I  gave  her  a  broadside  of  punch, 
steaming  hot ;  then  boiirdcd  her  in  the  smoke,  and 
always  made  her  strike  her  flag.  Plenty  of  spirit, 
Frai'ik.for  both  of  us.  My  second  rib  was  fat  and 
lazy,  bluff  built  and  round,  like  a  Dutch  skipper; 
nothing  roused  her  but  a  sup  of  punch.  Stir  it  up 
well,  mi/  hoy.  The  third  and  last  was  young  and 
spry,  and  followed  me  about  like  a  tame  goat; 
couIdn^t  stand  that — so,  when  I  wanted  a  sly  cruise, 
I  used  to  bouse  up  her  jib  with  a  couple  of  horns, 
and  then  sail  where  I  pleased.  I  have  seen  three 
of  them  go  down — ^how  many  more  there  may  be, 
I  can't  say,  but  the  more  the  merrier—;/?//  up  thy 
tumbler  as  full  as  you  can.  Punch  is  just  like  wed- 
lock— mix  the  ingredients  well  together,  and  you 
make  very  pretty  tipple ;  disproportion  the  arrange- 
ment, or  jumble  the  mixing,  and  the  opposite  tastes 
appear.  Too  much  sugar  cloys,  the  acid  sets  your 
teeth  on  edge,  the  spirit  affects  your  head,  or  you 
get  the  water  on  your  brain.  Some  drink  it  too 
soon,  and  bum  their  mouths ;  others  wait  till  it  is 
cold,  and  all  the  flavor  gone." 

**  The  widow  over  the  way  seems  something  in  a 
hurry  for  her  second  drink,"  said  I,  taking  another 
sip.  *'  It  must  be  very  galling  to  your  feelings — a 
veteran  in  the  matrimonial  service  like  you,  to  be 
beaten  by  a  raw  recnut." 

"That's  it — a  gun  boat,  a  scow  to  outsail  a  liner! 
it's  more  than  I  can  swallow,"  said  my  uncle,  empty- 
ing his  tumbler. 

**  Your  laurels  are  stripped  from  your  brow,  cer- 
tainly ;  and  you  must  henceforth  wear  the  willow. 
The  laugh  will  be  strong  against  you,  I  am  afraid." 

"  Ay,  curse  them !  How  they  will  chuckle  and 
grin  on  the  wedding-day !  '* 

**  It  would  turn  the  laugh  on  your  side,  and  show 
how  little  you  feel  the  loss  of  the  widow,  if  you 
could  but  get  married  first,"  said  I,  plumping  in  my 
long  shot. 

**  So  it  would,  Frank.    Right,  right ;  but  where 

the  d am  I  to  get  a  wife  ?    I  have  spliced  every 

body  together  that  I  could  get  at.  There  arc  but 
three  single  women  in  the  neighborhood — ^the 
widow,  Epsy,  and  the  yellow  girl  at  the  doctor's." 

"  A  very  nice  girl  she  is,  too,"  said  I,  in  all  the 
pertness  of  punch. 

**  Mix  me  another  pitcher,  you  amalgamating 
swab,  and  don't  be  impudent.  As  you  say  though, 
if  I  could  but  sail  into  the  port  of  wedlock  before 
her,  it  would  be  a  great  victory." 

**  The  only  thing  to  save  your  reputation,  uncle — 
if  you  could  but  get  some  one  to  have  you.    I  would 


give  you  up  any  body  but  Epsy ;  but,  really,  I  hava 
taken  so  strong  an  interest  in  her ^ 

**  Epsy  ?  ay,  true — you  like  her,  eh  f  " 

"  How  could  I  help  it  ?  I  listened  with  deUght  to 
her  sweet-toned  voice,  as  she  prattled  in  praise  of 
mv  dear  uncle." 
*"  Eh !  what  ?  praise  me  ?  •* 

**  I  never  heard  a  woman  so  eloqnent.  Indeed, 
she  spoke  more  tenderly  about  you  than  I  approved ; 
and  when  she  is  my  wife,  I  shall  have  to  take  care 
of  my  insinuating  uncle." 

**She  is  a  fine  frigate — ^rather  too  sharp-built 
about  the  bows,  but  with  a  clean  run  abaft.  She 
wants  fresh  rigging,  though,  and  ought  to  be  well 
manned." 

"  Ah,  uncle,  you  have  proved  your  lore  in  giving 
me  so  great  a  prize — ^not  a  giddy  girl,  but  a  steadj 
experienced  woman,  with  a  suflSciency  of  this 
world's  wealth  to  justify  the  match.  A  prize  that 
all  the  young  fellows  of  her  day  hare  been  unable 
to  obtain.  Then,  too,  how  delightful  the  neighbo^ 
hood! — so  close  to  my  dear  uncle's  house.  Epsj 
tells  me  that  her  peach  orcliard  joins  your  seven- 
acre  lot.  If  vou  could  but  find  another  woman  as 
desirable  as  Epsy,  and  be  married  upon  the  same 
day  with  your  too  happy  nephew,  what  a  glorioos 
quadrangular  batch  of  beatitude  we  should  form." 

My  uncle  gave  the  burning  logs  a  kick  with  his 
sound  leg,  and  remained  for  some  minutes  in  quiet 
cogitation.  I  knew  that  my  intents  were  thriving, 
but  I  resolved  to  give  them  the  co^tp  de  grace. 

**  Epsy  tells  me  that  the  major  is  a  conceited  cox- 
comb, and  offered  to  back  his  chance  against  you 
with  the  widow  at  twe  to  one.  The  honor  of  the 
family  is  positively  at  stake.  What  a  pity  that 
there  is  no  single  lady  of  your  acquaintance  in  the 
neighborhood — and  the  time  is  so  shorty  too." 

My  uncle  rose,  and  commenced  halting  up  and 
down  the  room. 

"  Epsy  tells  me  that  the  widow  means  to  have  a 
splendid  day  of  it.  She  says  that  this  is  the  first 
wedding,  about  here,  for  six  years,  in  which  you 
have  not  been  concerned." 

This  was  a  clincher,  and  brought  him  up  all  stand- 
ing, as  he  would  have  said.  He  stopped  right  op- 
posite to  me,  and  filling  up  my  tumbler,  said,  in  a 
low,  gentle  tone  of  voice :  "  I  had  no  idea  you  were 
so  smart  a  lad ;  I  never  heard  you  talk  so  well  be- 
fore. I  have  a  little  commission  for  you  to  execute 
in  New  York — some  private  business,  requiring  pe- 
culiar address.  I  shall  get  your  despatches  ready 
to-night,  and  you  must  heave  and  away  by  day- 
break. Finish  your  punch ;  go  down  and  see  your 
pony  fed,  and  then  turn  into  your  hammock." 

**  Go  to-morrow,  sir  ?    But  Epsy,  my  dear  Ep- 
sy  " 

"  I  will  see  her  in  the  morning,  and  make  your 
excuses.  You  will  have  to  stop  at  New  York  for  a 
couple  of  weeks;  here's  an  L  for  your  expenses. 
Do  not  leave  your  moorings  there  tUl  I  write  to 
you.  Good  night ;  get  your  traps  together,  and  FU 
meet  you  at  breakfast  altout  eight  bells." 

My  trip  to  New  York  was  to  take  a  letter  to  an 
old  friend  of  my  uncle ;  it  could  as  well  hare  gone 
by  post,  but  I  knew  his  meaning,  and  was  but  too 
glad  to  see  him  fall  so  readily  into  my  trap. 

In  a  few  days  I  received  the  following  letter: 

**DxarNkphew: — ^I  have  just  turned  your  wife 
that  was  to  have  been  into  your  aunt  that  i»— I  beg 
your  pardon  for  marrying  your  intended  without 
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letting  jou  Vaow  but  u  joo  said  the  honor  of 
the  fun  y  w«a  on  erncd  We  were  gpl  d  to- 
gether more  ban  en  niuiuleR  befo  e  the  w  dow 
uid  ber  cbum.  bo  h  n  jo  d  d  no  take  pre  edence 
of  the  captain.  Old  Joe  fired  the  pattenroeB  and 
gave  (he  bunting  a  fly.  I  hud  ehip'g  allowance  on 
the  lawn  for  all  vho  liked  to  atop  in;  and  black 
Sam  came  down  with  hia  bugle,  and  kepi  toollclooing 
■11  day.  We  drOTc  Ihe  enemy  away  l)cfore  dinner. 
I  never  shall  forget  their  lookn  as  they  galloped  olT. 
I  will  bet  drinhH  they  quarrelled  before  bed-lime, 
I  should  have  liked  you  lo  have  been  there,  but  it 


nould  not  have  been  dec  n  Do  not  be  dnlt  I 
IT  1  p  ek  you  a  b  befo  lo  g  C  uiae  about  til 
mv  hone  moon  a  orer  and  hen  e  me  Bee  you 
aga  n  I  ha  c  enclosed  some  ng  fo  a  new  outfit, 
and  )Our  aunt  sends  her  love,  and  Ihiuks  jou  had 
better  go  and  see  your  mother. 

Tout  affectionate  uncle, 

JiBtZ  Spbiqos." 


Have  I  n 


XI  bleaa  the  operant  poirert  of 
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"I  B4TK  earned  three  ahillinjcn,  York,  thia  bless- 
ed aRemoon  ! "  I  exclaimed,  with  ill-anppressed  ex- 
ultation.  ta  1  thrcv  down  my  pen,  whieh  1  had  been 
dihgently  using  for  four  houm^ — (I  vtaa  penning  "  an 
trlicle"  for  a  certain  "  monthly,"  dear  reader) — 
pushed  my  closely  written  manuscripta  from  me, 
and  complacently  look  a  yellow  eigar  from  my  hat. 
which  I  have  made  my  chief  poeket  ainee  my  Rllh 
jretLT,  the  time,  I  believe,  when  my  discriminating 
parenti  exchanged  my  infant  cap  for  the  manly 
caitor.  Three  Yoric  shillinga  have  1  made  this 
blessed  day,  heaven  be  thanked  I  and  now  I  can 
conacientioualy  take  a  little  "ease  in  mine  inn!" 
Whereupon,  T  ignited  my  cigar  with  a  self-enkin-  ! 
dling  apparatuB,  a  gift  from  my  considerate  landlady 
— pray  heaven  she  charge  it  not  in  her  bill — to  nave  I 
her  candlei,  and  ascrnding  the  three  dlepa  lo  my  ; 
window,  I  seated  myself  in  my  accustomed  chair,  ' 
and  forthwith  began  to  speculate  on  things  exCer-  | 
nal.  tt  was  that  calm,  lovely  time,  which  in  wont  '■ 
■  to  usher  in  the  twilight  of  a  finmmer  evening.  The  ' 
roll  of  wheels  in  Broadway  beneath  me  was  cease- 1 
leoa.     Bright  ibrm*  Sashed  by  in  gay  carriages!  | 
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The  happy,  the  gallant,  the  beautiful,  were  all  forth 
to  take  the  air  on  the  fashionable  evening  drivel 
Why  was  I  not  with  Ihe  cavalcade!  Where  was 
my  Rosinante?  Where  was  my  "establishmentT" 
Echo  answered  "where!"  I  puffed  away  silently 
and  vigorously*  for  a  few  secondn.  as  these  mental 
(jueries  awwiled  me ;  and,  blessed  soother  of  the 
troubled,  oh,  incomparable  cigar!  my  philosophy 
returned. 

Diagonally  opposite  to  my  window,  stands  one  of 
the  proudest  structures  on  Broadway.  It  is  costly 
with  Stone  and  marble,  loRy  porticoes  and  colon- 
nades. This  edifice  first  attracted  my  stlention  by 
its  architectural  bcanlj.  and  eventually  fixed  it  Ly 
a  mystery,  that  seemed,  to  my  curious  eye,  sur- 
rounding one  of  its  inmates !  But  1  will  throw  into. 
the  Hlory-vein  what  1  have  to  relate,  for  it  Is  a 
nouvellette  in  itself,  I  can  unveil  jou  the  mystery,, 
lady! 

A  lady  of  dazzling  beauty  was  an  inmate  of  that 
mansion!  and.  for  aught  1  know  to  the  contrary, 
its  only  inmate,  Every  aHernoon,  arrayed  in  sim- 
ple wtute,  with  a  fiower  or  two  in  her  hair,  she  waa 
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seated  at  the  drawing-room  window,  gazing  out 
npon  thfe  gay  epectacle  Broadway  exhibits  of  a 
pleasant  afternoon.  I  saw  her  the  first  moment  I 
took  possession  of  my  dormant  nook,  and  was 
struck  with  her  surprising  loveliness.  Every  even- 
ing, I  paid  distant  homage  to  her  beauty.  Dare  a  ^ 
poor  scribbler,  a  mere  penny-a-liner,  aspire  to  a  : 
nearer  approach  to  such  a  divinity,  enshrined  in 
dollars  and  cents?  No!  I  worshipped  like  the 
publican,  afar  off.  **  Tis  distance  lends  enchant- 
ment to  the  view."  But  she  was  not  destined  to 
be  so  worshipped  by  all.  One  afternoon  she  was  at 
her  window,  with  a  gilt-leaved  volume  in  her  hand, 
when  a  gentleman  of  the  most  graceful  bearing 
rode  past  my  window.  He  was  well  mounted,  and 
sat  his  horse  like  an  Arabian !  He  was  what  the 
boarding-school  miiises  would  call  an  elegant  fel- 
low t  a  well  bred  woman  of  the  world,  a  rciiiurk- 
ably  handsome  man  I  Tall,  with  a  fine  oval  face,  a 
black  penetrating  eye,  and  a  moustache  upon  his 
lip,  together  with  a  fine  figure,  and  the  moi«t  perfect 
address,  he  was,  what  I  should  term,  a  captivating 
and  dangerous  man.  His  air,  and  a  certain  inde- 
scribable comme  ilfaut^  bespoke  him  a  gentleman. 
As  he  came  opposite  her  window,  his  eye,  as  he 
turned  it  thither,  became  fascinated  with  her  beauty ! 
How  much  lovelier  a  really  lovely  creature  appears, 
seen  through  **  plate  glass !"  Involuntarily,  he  drew 
in  his  spirited  horse,  and  raised  his  hat !  The  ac- 
tion, the  manner,  and  the  grace,  were  inimitable. 
At  this  unguarded  moment,  the  Miind  wheel  of  a 
rumbling  omnibus  struck  his  horse  in  the  chest. 
The  animal  reared  high,  and  would  have  fallen 
backward  upon  his  rider,  had  he  not,  with  remark- 
able presence  of  mind,  stepped  quietly  and  grace- 
fully from  the  stirrup  to  the  pavement,  as  the  horse, 
losing  his  balance,  fell  violently  upon  his  side.  The 
lady,  who  had  witnessed  with  surpri.'^c  the  involun- 
tary homage  of  the  stranger,  for  such,  from  her 
manner  of  receiving  it,  he  evidently  was  to  her, 
started  from  her  chair  and  screamed  convulsively. 
The  next  moment,  he  had  secured  and  remounted 
his  horse,  who  was  only  slightly  stunned  with  the 
fall,  acknowledged  the  interest  taken  in  his  mis- 
chance by  the  lair  being  who  had  been  its  innocent 
cause  (unless  beauty  were  a  crime)  by  another  bow, 
and  rode  slowly  and  composedly  onward,  as  if  noth- 
ing unusual  had  occurred.  The  next  evening,  the 
carriage  was  at  the  door  of  the  mansion.  The 
liveried  footman  was  standing  with  the  steps  down, 
and  the  handle  of  the  door  in  his  hand.  The  coach- 
man was  seated  upon  his  box.  I  was,  as  usual,  at 
my  window.  The  street-<ioor  opened,  and,  with  a 
light  step,  the  graceful  form  of  my  heroine  came 
forth  and  descended  to  the  carriage.  At  that  mo- 
ment—(some  men  surely  arc  born  under  the  aus- 
pices of  more  indulgent  stars  than  others) — the 
stranger  rode  up,  bowed  with  ineffable  grace  and — 
(blessed  encounter  that,  with  the  omnibus  wheel) — 
his  bow  was  acknowledged  by  an  inclination  of  her 
superb  head,  and  a  smile  that  would  make  a  man  of 
any  soul  seek  accidents  even  in  the  **  cannon's 
mouth."  He  rode  slowly  forward,  and,  in  a  few 
seconds,  the  carriage  took  the  same  direction. 
There  are  no  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  this, 
reader!  All  the  other  carriages  passed  the  same 
route.  It  was  the  customary  one  !  At  the  melt- 
ing of  twilight  into  night,  the  throng  of  riders  and 
drivers  repassed.  The  '*  ladyV*  carriage — (it  was 
a  landau,  and  the  top  was  thrown  backV—came  last 
of  all  I    The  cavalier  was  riding  beside  it !    He  dis- 


mounted as  it  drew  up  before  the  door,  assisted  her 
to  the  /Kive,  and  took  his  leave !  For  several  after- 
noons, successively,  the  gentleman^s  appearance, 
mounted  on  his  noble  animal,  was  nmultaneous 
with  that  of  the  lady  at  her  carriage.  One  evening, 
they  were  unusually  late  on  their  return.  Finally, 
the  landau  drew  up  before  the  door.  It  was  too 
dark  to  see  faces,  but  I  could  have  Bwom  the 
equestrian  was  not  the  stranger!  No!  he  dis- 
mounted, opened  the  door  of  the  carriage,  and  the 
genileman  and  lady  descended !  The  footman  had 
rode  his  horse,  while  he,  happy  man!  occupied  a 
seat  by  the  side  of  the  fair  one !  I  watched  the 
progress  of  this  amour  for  several  days,  and  still 
the  stranger  had  never  entered  the  house.  One  day, 
however,  about  three  o'clock,  P.  M.,  I  saw  him 
lounging  pant,  with  that  ease  and  self-po-ssession 
which  characterized  him.  He  passed  and  rei^assed 
the  house  two  or  three  times,  and  then  rather 
hastily  ascending  the  steps  of  the  portico— pulled 
at  the  bell.  The  next  moment  he  was  admitted, 
and  disappeared  out  of  my  sight.  But  only  for  a 
moment,  reader!  An  attic  hath  its  advantages! 
The  blinds  of  the  drawing-room  were  drawn,  and 
impervious  to  any  glance  from  the  street ;  but  the 
leaves  were  turned  so  as  to  admit  the  light  of 
heaven  and  my  own  gaze !  I  could  see  through 
the  spaces,  directly  down  into  the  room,  as  distinctly 
as  if  there  was  no  obstruction !  This  I  give  as  a 
hint  to  all  concerned,  who  have  revolving  leaves  to 
their  Venetian  blinds.  Attic  gentlemen  are  much 
edified  thereby !  The  next  moment,  he  was  in  the 
room,  his  hand  upon  his  heart — another,  and  I  saw 
him  at  her  feet !  Sir — ^would  that  I  had  language 
to  paint  you  the  scene !  Lady — I  then  learned  the 
"  art  of  love !"  I  shall  have  confidence,  I  have  so 
good  a  pattern,  when  I  go  to  make  my  declaration! 
The  declaration,  the  confession,  the  acceptation,  all 
passed  beneath  me  most  edifyingly.  Then  came 
the  labial  seal  that  made  his  bliss  secure.  By 
his  animated  ^gestures,  I  could  see  he  was  urging 
her  to  some  sudden  step.  She,  tit  first,  appeared 
reluctant,  but  gradually  becoming  more  placable, 
vieldcd.  In  ten  miimtes,  the  landau  was  at  the 
door.  Thev  came  out  arm  in  arm,  and  entered  it ! 
I  could  hear  the  order  to  the  coachman,  "  drive  to 
St.  John's  Church."  "  An  elopement !"  thought  I. 
"  Having  been  in  at  breaking  cover,  I  will  be  in  at 
the  death !"  and  taking  my  hat  and  gloves,  I  de- 
scended, as  if  I  carried  a  policy  of  insurance  upon 
my  life  in  my  pocket,  the  long  flights  of  stairs  to 
the  street,  bolted  out  of  the  front  door,  and  fol- 
lowed the  landau,  which  I  discerned  just  turning  the 
comer  of  Canal  street !  I  followed  full  fast  on  foot. 
I  eschew  omnibuses.  They  are  vulgar!  When  I 
arrived  at  the  church,  the  carriage  was  before  it, 
and  the  **  happy  pair,"  already  joined  together, 
were  just  crossing  the  irottoir  to  re-enter  it  I  The 
grinning  footman,  who  had  legally  witnessed  the 
ceremony,  followed  them ! 

The  next  day,  about  noon,  m  capacious  family 
carriage  rolled  up  to  the  door  of  the  mansion,  fol- 
lowed by  a  barouche  with  servants  and  baggage. 
First  descended  an  elderly  gentleman,  who  cast  his 
eyes  over  the  building,  to  see  if  it  stood  where  it 
did  when  he  left  it  for  the  Springs.  Then  came, 
one  after  another,  two  beautiful  girls,  then  a  hand- 
some young  man.  **  How  glad  I  am  that  I  have  got 
home  again,"  exclaimed  one  of  the  young  ladies, . 
running  up  the  steps  to  the  door.  '*I  wonder 
where  Jane  is,  that  she  does  not  meet  ns  ?" 
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The  Pjlph  nog  tbe  bell  u  she  (poke.  I  coold 
Me  down  through  the  bliotli  into  (he  dmwiag-raom. 
7%er»  wu  a  teem  I 

The  gentlemui  wu  for  gtnog  to  the  door,  and 
the  ImdT,  bis  bride,  wu  striving  to  prcTent  bimi 
"  Tou  aiu'n't ! — "  1  will !" — '•  I  nj  you  ehs'ii't !" — 
"  I  say  I  will  I"— were  iDterchsngtd  u  certainly  be- 
tween tbe  parties,  as  if  I  had  heard  the  words. 
The  ^Dtleman,  or  ratber  hustuud,  prevsiled.  I 
■aw  him  leare  the  room,  and  tbe  next  momeDt  open 
the  Rtrecl  door.  The  young  ladies  started  back  at 
the  presence  of  tbe  new  footmaa.  The  old  gentle- 
man, who  was  DOW  at  the  door,  iaquirfd  as  he  naw 
him,  loud  enough  for  me  to  hear,  "  Who  in  the 
dcTil's  Dime  are  you,  sir  T" 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  be  jour  «on-in-law  I" 

"The  deril  you  baTc!   and  win  may  you  buve 


"  with  a  bow  of  ineffable 
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condescension. 

"  Tou  are  an  impostor,  sir!" 

"  Here  is  your  aidcBt  daughter,  my  wife,"  replied 
the  newly-niade  husband,  taking  by  the  hand,  his 
lovely  bride,  who  had  come  imploringly  forward  as 
tbe  dislarbonce  reached  her  cara.  "Here  is  mj 
wife,  your  daughter  [" 

"  Tou  are  mistaken,  sir,  she  is  my  housekeeper !" 

A  acene  followed  that  cannot  bri'deacribed.  The 
nobleman  had  married  the  genlleman'a  housekeeper. 
Stie  had  spread  the  snare,  and  like  many  a  wiser 
fool,  he  had  fallen  into  it.  I 

Half  an  hour  afterward,  a  hack  drove  to  the  ser-    that  sailed  a  dur  oi 
Tants'  ball  door,  and  my  heroine  csnic  forth,  ciowly  '  escaped  from  the 
Teiled,  with   bag  and  baggage,  and   drove  away,    tery!     Henceforth,  dear  reader,!  n 
The  Count,  for  such  he  wtu,  1  saw  do  more  I    I  eaw    clously  csvbew  matrimony. 


^tbiuttti),  toilb  ptmitiicrn,  anil  s 


ODE   TO   BOGLE. 

^u  of  ^int-S&c)i,  fD  ^rl3  S(— ,  astb  imi  ^tm. 

NICHOLAS    ntODLE.        IMO. 


Of  BniwBla  sod  oT  BoeILLs  ful  l> 

Boolb!  not  be  whose  shadow  Siea 
Before  a  frighted  Scotchman's  eyes, 
But  thou  of  Eighth  near  Sampson — tho'.i 
Cotoriess' color'd  man,  whose  brow 
tJnmoTed  tbe  joys  of  life  surreys, 
Untouched  the  gloom  of  death  displayn ; 
Reckless  if  joy  or  grief  preTnil, 
Btem,  mnltOarious  Boolk,  ball  I 

Hul  may'st  thou  Bogle,  for  thy  reign 
Extends  o'er  nature's  wide  domain. 
Begins  before  our  eariicflt  breafh, 
Nor  ceases  with  tbe  hour  of  death : 
Scarce  seems  the  blushing  maiden  wed, 
UiUess  thy  care  the  supper  spread ; 
Half  christened  only  were  that  boy, 
Whose  heathen  squalls  our  eats  annoj, 
If,  sui^r  Sniebed,  rakee  and  wine 
Were  giTcn  by  any  hsnd  but  thine  ; 
And  Christian  burial  e'en  were  scant, 
Cnleaa  his  aid  the  Bogle  grant. 
LoYer  of  pomps !   the  dead  might  riBc, 
And  feast  npon  himself  his  eyes, 
When  marshalling  the  black  array, 
Thou  rul'at  tbe  ladneaa  of  the  day ; 


li  boka.— 0.iwn  Dotreus. 

Teaching  how  grief  should  be  genteel. 

And  legatees  should  seem  to  feel. 

Death's  seDescbal !  'tis  thine  to  trace 

For  each  his  proper  look  and  place, 

How  aunts  should  weep,  where  uncles  stand, 

With  hostile  cousins,  hand  in  hand. 

Giro  matchless  gloves,  and  fitly  shape 

By  length  of  lace  and  length  of  crape. 

See  him  erect,  with  lofty  tread. 

The  dark  scsrf  streaniiiig  from  his  bead. 

Lead  forth  his  groups  in  order  meet, 

And  range  them,  grief-wise  in  the  street ; 

Fresiding  o'er  the  solemn  show, 

The  very  Cheaterfield  of  wo. 

Evil  to  him  Bhootd  bear  the  pall, 

Tet  comes  too  late  or  not  at  all ; 

Woe  to  the  mourner  who  shall  stray 

One  inch  beyond  the  trim  array; 

Still  worse,  the  kinsman  who  ehall  move, 

Until  thy  signal  voice  approve. 

Let  widows,  aniioug  to  fulfil, 

(For  the  first  time,)  the  dear  man's  will. 

Lovers  and  lawvers  iU  at  ease, 

For  bliss  deferr  d,  or  loss  of  fees. 
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Or  heirs  impatient  of  deUj, 
Chtfe  inlj  >t  bis  formtl  tUiy ; 
The  Bogle  heeds  not ;  finn  uid  trae 
Kesoked  to  give  Che  dead  hii  due, 
Ho  jot  of  honor  «iU  he  bate, 


Aud  every  hat  bu  got  lt«  bkad. 
Before  hta  stride  the  town  riTes  w»J— 
Beggars  and  belles  confess  bis  avaj ; 
Draji,  prudes,  and  e<reepB,  a  Martled  niMa, 
Rein  up  to  let  Ms  corlbge  pass, 
And  Death  himBelf,  that  ceaseless  dun, 
Who  waits  on  all,  jet  waits  for  none, 
Bebuked  beneath  his  hausht;  tone. 
Scarce  dares  to  call  hia  lub  his  own. 

Kor  lens,  Btupeodoua  mac  1  thy  power. 
Id  festal  than  in  funeral  hour, 
When  gas  and  beauty's  blended  rays 
Bet  hearts  and  ball'roonia  in  a  blale ; 
Or  spermaceli'a  liRht  reveals 
More  'inward  bruises'  than  it  heala; 
In  BamM  each  belle  her  Tietini  kills, 
And  '  sparks  By  upward  '  in  quadrilles ; 
IJke  iceberg  in  an  Indian  clime, 
Befreshing  Bogle  breathes  eublime. 
Cool  airs  upon  that  sultry  Mream. 
From  Bomau  punch  or  frosted 


Which  thou  diflpensMt  with  *d  tlr. 

As  life  or  death  depended  there. 

Wo  for  the  lueUeaa  wretch,  whose  back 

Has  stood  against  a  window  crack, 

And  then  impartial,  cool'st  in  turn 

The  youth  whose  love  and  Lehif;h  bum. 

On  Johnsoa'a  smooth  and  placid  mien 

A  quaint  and  fitful  smile  is  seen  ; 

O'er  Shepherd's  paie  romantic  face, 

A  radiant  umper  we  may  trace  ; 

But  on  the  Bogle's  steadfast  cbeek. 

Lugubrious  thoughts  their  presence  spcaV. 

Hia  very  smile,  serenely  siern, 

As  lighted  lachrymary  urn. 

In  church  or  state,  in  bower  and  hall. 

He  gives  with  equal  face  ta  alt : 

The  wedding  cake,  the  funeral  crape, 

The  mourning  glove,  the  feslal  grape; 

In  the  same  tone  when  crowds  disperse. 

Calls  Poneil's  hack,  or  Carter's  hearse; 

As  gently  grave,  as  sadly  grim. 

At  the  quick  waits  as  fUneral  bymn. 

Thou  sodal  Fabius  I  since  the  day 
When  Rome  was  saved  by  wise  delay. 
None  else  has  found  (he  happy  chance, 
By  always  waiting,  to  advance. 


So,  sadly  social,  when  we  flee 
From  nulky  talk  and  watery  tea, 
To  dance  by  inches  in  that  strait 
Betwixt  a  side-board  and  a  grale. 
With  rug  upUft,  and  blower  tiglil, 
"Oainst  that  foul  fire-fiend,  anthracite, 
Then  Bogle  o'er  the  weary  hours 
A  world  of  sweets  incessant  showers. 
Till,  blest  relief  from  noise  and  foam. 
The  fkrewell  pound-cake  warns  us  home, 
Wide  opes  the  crowd  to  let  thee  pass, 
And  hails  the  music  of  thy  glass. 
Drowning  all  other  sounds,  e'en  those 
From  BMhnan  or  figoigne  that  rose ; 


Let  time  and  tide,  coquettes  so  rude. 
Pass  on,  yet  hope  to  b«  pursued. 
Thy  gentler  nature  waits  on  aU; 
When  parties  rage,  on  thee  they  call. 
Who  seek  no  office  in  the  state. 
Content,  while  others  push,  to  wait. 


Yet,  (not  till  Providence  bestowed 
On  Adam's  sons  McAdam's  road,) 
Uuatumbllng  foot  was  rarely  giwen 
To  man  nor  beast  when  quickly  drlren 
And  they  do  say,  but  this  I  doubt, 
For  seldom  he  lets  thini^  leak  out, 
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They  do  saj,  ere  the  dances  close, 
His,  too,  are  *  light  fantastic  toes ;  ^ 
Oh,  if  this  be  so.  Bogle !  then 
How  are  we  served  by  serving  men ! 
A  waiter  by  his  weight  forsaken ! 
An  undertaker— overtaken ! 

L'Envoi. 

Meta  !  thy  riper  years  may  know 
More  of  this  world's  fantastic  show ; 


In  thy  time,  as  in  mine,  shall  be, 
Burials  and  pound-cake,  beaux  and  tea. 
Rooms  shall  be  hot,  and  ices  cold ; 
And  flirts  be  both,  as  ^t  was  of  old ; 
Love,  too,  and  mint-stick  shall  be  made, 
Some  dearly  bought,  some  lightly  weighed ; 
As  true  the  hearts,  the  forms  as  fair. 
And  equal  joy  and  grace  be  there. 
The  smile  as  bright,  as  soft  the  oglo 
But  never — never  such  a  Bogle  ! 


•♦• 


THE  LAZY  CROW. 

^    SitoxQ   of  i^e   Cornfitlb. 

BT   W.    OILMORE   SIMMS.       1840. 


We  were  on  the  Savannah  river  when  the  corn 
was  coming  up ;  at  the  residence  of  one  of  those 
planters  of  the  middle  country,  the  staid,  sterling, 
old  time  gentlemen  of  the  last  century,  the  stock 
of  which  is  so  rapidly  diminishing.  The  f<cason 
was  advanced  and  beautiful ;  the  flowers  every 
where  in  odor,  and  all  things  promised  well  for 
the  crops  of  the  planter.  Hopes  and  seed,  how- 
ever, set  out  in  March  and  April,  hax  e  a  long  time 
to  go  before  ripening,  and  when  I  congratulated 
Mr.  Carrington  on  the  prospect  before  him,  he 
would  shake  his  head,  and  smile  and  nav,  in  a  quiz- 
zical inquiring  humor,  "  wet  or  dry,  cold  or  warm, 
which  shall  it  be  ?  what  season  shall  we  have  ?  Tell 
me  that,  and  I  will  hearken  with  more  confidence 
to  your  congratulations.  We  can  do  no  more  than 
plant  the  seed,  scuffle  with  the  grass,  say  our 
prayers,  and  leave  the  rest  to  Him  without  whose 
ble<!tsing  no  labor  can  avail.^ 

*^  There  is  something  more  to  be  done,  and  of 
scarcely  less  importance  it  would  seem,  if  I  may 
judge  from  the  movements  of  Scipio — kill  or  keep 
off  the  crows." 

Mr.  Carrington  turned  as  I  spoke  these  words ; 
we  had  just  left  the  breakfast  table,  where  we  had 
enjoyed  all  the  warm  comforts  of  hot  rice-waffles, 
journey-cake,  and  glowing  biscuit,  not  to  speak  of 
hominj  and  hoe-cake,  without  paying  that  passing 
acknowledgment  to  dyspeptic  dangers  upon  which 
modem  physicians  so  earnestly  insist.  Scipio,  a 
sleek,  well-fed  negro,  with  a  round,  good-humored 
face,  was  busy  in  the  comer  of  the  apartment ;  one 
hand  employed  in  grasping  a  goodly  fragment  of 
bread,  half-concealed  in  a  similar  slice  of  bacon, 
which  he  had  just  received  from  his  young  mis- 
tress ;^while  the  other  carefully  selected  from  the 
corner,  one  of  half-a-dozen  double-barrelled  guns, 
which  he  was  about  to  raise  to  his  shoulder,  when 
my  remark  turned  the  eye  of  his  master  upon 
lum. 

**  How  now,  Scipio,  what  are  you  going  to  shoot  ?  " 
was  the  inquiry  of  Mr.  Carrington. 

"Crow,  sa;  dere*s  a  d — n  ugly  crow  dat's  a- 
troubling  me,  and  my  hearths  set  for  kill  ^um." 

"  One  only  ?  why  Scip,  youVe  well  off  if  you 
havVt  a  hundred.  Do  they  trouble  you  very  much 
in  the  pine  land  field?** 

*'  Dare*8  a  plenty,  sa ;  but  dis  one  I  guine  kill,  sa, 
he*s  WU80  more  nor  all  de  rest.  Tou  hab  good  load 
in  hot*  barrel,  massa?** 

**  Yes,  but  small  shot  only.  Draw  the  load,  Scip, 
and  put  in  some  of  the  high  duck ;  youMl  find  the 
bag  in  the  doiet.    These  crows  will  hardly  let  you 


get  nigh  enough,  Scipio,  to  do  them  any  mischief 
with  small  shot." 

*'  Ha !  but  I  will  trouble  dis  black  rascal,  you 
see,  once  1  pet  eve  'pen  urn.  He's  a  d — ^n  ugly 
nigger,  and  he  a*n^t  feared.  1  can  git  close  *nough, 
masKa." 

The  expression  of  Scipio's  face,  while  uttering  the 
brief  declaration  of  war  against  the  innumerable, 
and  almost  licensed  pirates  of  the  cornfield,  or 
rather  against  one  in  particular,  was  full  of  the 
direct  hostility.  His  accents  were  not  less  marked 
by  malignity,  and  could  not  fail  to  command  our 
attention. 

"  W^hy,  you  seem  angry  about  it,  Scipio ;  this 
crow  must  be  one  of  the  most  impudent  of  his  tribe^ 
and  a  distinguished  character." 

*'ril  *Ktingui!<h  um,  mossa, — you*lI  see.  Jist  as 
you  say,  he's  a  mos'  impudent  nigger.  He  no 
feared  of  me  *t  all.  When  I  stan*  and  look  *pon 
him,  he  ptan*  and  look  'pon  me.  1  tak*  up  dirt  and 
stick,  and  trow  at  um,  but  he  no  scare.  When  I 
chase  um,  he  fly  dis  way,  he  fly  dat,  but  he  nebber 
gone  so  far,  but  he  can  turn  round  and  cock  he  tail 
at  me,  jist  when  he  see  me  stop.  He's  a  mos*  d — n 
sassy  crow,  as  ebber  walk  in  a  cornfield." 

**  But  Scipio,  you  surprise  me.  You  don*t  mean 
to  say  that  it  is  one  crow  in  particular  that  annoys 
you  in  this  manner." 

**  De  same  one,  ebbery  day,  massa ;  de  same  one," 
— was  the  reply. 

"  How  long  has  this  been  ?" 

"  Mos*  a  week  now,  massa ;  ebber  since  las*  Fri- 
day.** 

'*  Indeed !  but  what  makes  you  think  this  trouble- 
some crow  always  the  same  one,  Scipio  t  Do  you 
think  the  crows  never  change  their  spies?" 

"Goly,  I  know  um,  massa;  dis  da  same  crow 
been  trouble  me,  ebber  since  Ish'  Friday.  He's  a 
crow  by  hese'f,  massa.  I  nebber  see  him  wid  t'oder 
crows ;  he  no  hab  complexion  of  t'oder  crow,  yet 
he's  crow,  all  de  same." 

"Is  he  not  black,  like  all  his  tribe?" 

**  Yes,  he  black,  but  he  ain't  black  like  de  oder 
ones.  Here's  someting  like  a  gray  dirt  'pon  he 
wing.  He's  black,  but  he  no  gloss  black — no  jet ; 
— ^he  hab  dirt,  I  tell  you,  massa,  on  he  wing,  jis*  by 
de  skirt  ob  de  jacket — jis'  here;"  and  he  lifted  the 
lappel  of  his  master's  coat,  as  he  concluded  his  de- 
scription of  the  bird  that  troubled  him. 

*'A  strange  sort  of  crow  indeed,  Scipio,  it  he 
answers  your  description.  Should  you  kill  him,  be 
sure  and  bring  him  to  me.  I  can  scarcely  think 
him  a  crow." 
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"  How,  no  crow,  massa  ?  Goly,  I  know  crow 
good  ftR  any  body.  He's  a  crow,  mossa, — a  dirty, 
black  niggar  of  a  crow,  and  Til  shoot  urn  through 
he  head,  sure  as  a  gun.  He  trouble  me  too  much  ; 
look  hard  ^pon  me  as  if  you  hab  bin  gib  um  wages 
for  obersee.  Nobody  ax  um  for  watch  me,  see  wha* 
I  do !     Who  mak'  him  obcrseer  ?  " 

"  A  useful  crow,  Scipio ;  and  now  I  think  of  it,  it 
might  be  just  as  well  that  you  shouldn't  shoot  him. 
If  he  does  such  good  service  in  the  cornfield  as  to 
see  that  you  all  do  your  work.  Til  make  him  my 
overseer  in  my  absence !  " 

This  speech  almost  astounded  the  negro.  He 
dropped  the  but  of  the  gun  upon  the  floor,  suffered 
the  muzzle  to  rest  in  the  hollow  of  his  arm,  and  thus 
boldly  expostulated  with  his  master  against  so 
strange  a  decision. 

"  No  shoot  urn,  massa  ?  no  shoot  crow  dat's  a- 
troubling  you  ?  Dickons,  massa,  but  dat's  too  fool- 
ish now,  I  mus'  tell  you ;  and  to  tell  you  de  blessed 
trut',  if  you  don't  shoot  dis  lazy  crow  I  tell  you  ob, 
or  le'  me  shoot  um,  one  or  t'oder,  den  you  mus* 
take  Scip  out  of  de  cornfier,  and  put  'n  odor  nigger 
in  he  place.  I  can't  work  wid  dat  ugly  ting,  look- 
ing at  me  so  sassy.  When  I  turn,  he  turn  ;  if  I  go 
to  dis  hand,  why,  he's  dore  ;  if  I  change  'bout,  and 
go  t'oder  hand,  dere's  de  critter,  jis  de  same.  He 
nebber  git  out  of  dc  way,  Hil  I  run  at  um  wid  a 
stick." 

**  Well,  well,  Scipio,  kill  your  crow,  but  be  sure 
and  bring  him  in  when  you  do  so.  You  may  go 
now." 

"  I  hab  um  to-night  for  you,  massa,  cf  God  spare 
me.  Look  'a,  young  missus,  you  hab  any  coffee  Icf  * 
in  de  pot ;  I  tanks  you." 

Jane  Carrington, — a  gentle  and  lovely  girl  of 
seventeen, — who  did  the  honors  of  the  table,  sup- 
plied Scipio's  wants,  and  leaving  him  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  his  mug  of  coffee,  Mr.  C.  and  myself  walked 
forth  into  the  plantation. 

The  little  dialogue  just  narrated  had  almost  en- 
tirely passed  out  of  my  mind,  when,  at  evening,  re- 
turning from  his  labors  in  the  cornfield,  who  should 
make  his  appearance  but  Scipio.  He  came  to  place 
the  gun  in  the  corner  from  which  he  had  taken  it ; 
but  he  brought  with  him  no  trophies  of  victory. 
He  had  failed  to  scalp  his  crow.  The  inquiry  of  his 
master  as  to  his  failure,  drew  my  attention  to  the 
negro,  who  had  simply  placed  the  weapon  in  the 
rest,  and  was  about  to  retire,  with  a  countenance, 
as  I  thought,  rather  sullen  and  dissatisfied,  and  a 
hang-dog,  sneaking  manner,  as  if  anxious  to  escape 
observation.  He  had  utterly  lost  that  air  of  confi- 
dence which  he  had  worn  in  the  morning. 

"  What,  Scipio !  no  crow  ?  "  demanded  his  mas- 
ter. 

"  I  no  shoot,  aa ; "  replied  the  negro,  moving  off 
as  he  spoke,  as  if  willing  that  the  examination 
should  rest  there.  But  Mr.  Carrington,  who  was 
something  of  a  quiz,  and  saw  that  the  poor  fellow 
labored  under  a  feeling  of  mortified  self-conceit, 
was  not  unwilling  to  worry  him  a  little  further. 

*^  Ah,  Scip,  I  always  thought  you  a  poor  shot,  in 
spite  of  your  bragging ;  now  I'm  sure  of  it.  A 
crow  comes  and  stares  you  out  of  countenance, 
walks  round  you,  and  scarcely  flies  when  you  j)elt 
him,  and  yet,  when  the  gun  is  in  your  hands,  you 
do  nothing.     How's  that  ?  " 

**  I  tell  you,  massa,  I  no  bin  shoot.  Ef  I  bin 
shoot,  I  bin  hurt  um  in  he  head  for  true ;  but  dere' 
DO  use  for  shoot,  tel  you  can  get  shot,  inty  ?  Wha* 


for  trow  *way  de  shot  ? — ^you  buy  'em — becos*  you 
money ;  well,  you  hab  money  for  trow  'way  ?  No ! 
Wha'  den — Scip's  a  d — ^n  rascal  for  true,  ef  he  trow 
*way  you  money.  Dat's  trow  'way  you  money, 
wha's  trow  'way  you  shot, — ^wha's  trow  you  com, 
you  peas,  you  fodder,  you  hog-meat,  you  chickens 
and  eggs.  Scip  nebber  trow  'way  you  property, 
massa ;  nobody  nebber  say  slch  ting." 

"  Cunning  dog — nobody  accuses  you,  Scipio.  I 
believe  you  to  be  as  honest  as  the  rest,  Scipio,  but 
haven't  you  been  throwing  away  time  ?  haven't  you 
been  poking  about  after  this  crow  to  the  neglect  of 
your  duty  ?  Come,  in  plain  language,  did  you  get 
through  your  task  to-day?" 

'*Task  done,  massa;  I  finish  um  by  three 'clock." 

**  Well,  what  did  you  do  with  the  rest  of  your 
time  ?   Have  you  been  at  your  own  garden,  Scipio  f 

*'  No,  sa ;  I  no  touch  de  garden." 

"Whv  not?  what  employed  you  from  three 
o'clock  ?" 

'*  Dis  same  crow,  massa ;  I  tell  you,  massa,  'tis 
dis  same  dirty  nigger  of  a  crow  I  bin  looking  arter, 
ebber  since  I  git  over  de  task.  He's  a  ting  da's  too 
sassy,  and  aggrabates  me  berry  much.  I  foUow  um 
tel  do  sun  shut  he  eye,  and  nebber  can  git  shot 
Ef  I  bin  git  shot,  I  nebber  miss  um,  massa,  I  tell 
you." 

"  But  why  did  you  not  get  a  shot  ?  You  must 
have  bungled  monstrously,  Scipio,  not  to  succeed 
in  getting  a  shot  at  a  bird  that  is  always  about  yoo. 
Does  he  bother  you  less  than  he  did  before,  now 
that  you  have  the  gun  ?" 

*'  I  spec'  he  mus'  know,  massa,  da's  dc  reason ; 
but  he  bodder  me  jis'  de  same.  He  nebber  leflf  me 
all  day  I  bin  in  de  cornfield,  but  he  nebber  come  so 
close  for  be  shoot.  He  say  to  he  sef,  dat  gun  good 
at  sixty  yard,  in  Scip  hand ;  I  stan'  sixty,  I  stan'  a 
hundred ;  ef  he  shoot  so  far,  I  laf  at  'em.  Da's 
wha'  he  sav." 

*'  Well,  even  at  seventy  or  eighty  yards,  you 
should  have  tried  him,  Scipio.  The  gun'  that  tells 
at  sixty,  will  be  very  apt  to  tell  at  seventy  or  eighty 
yards,  if  the  nerves  be  good  that  hold  it,  and  the 
eye  close.  Try  him  even  at  a  hundred,  Scipio, 
rather  than  lose  your  crow ;  but  put  in  your  big- 
gest shot." 

The  conference  ended  with  this  counsel  of  the 
master.  The  fellow  promised  to  obey,  and  the 
next  morning  he  sallied  forth  with  the  gun  as  be- 
fore. By  this  time,  both  Mr.  Carrington  and  my- 
self had  begun  to  take  some  interest  in  the  issue 
thus  tacitly  made  up  between  the  field  negro  and 
his  annoying  visitor.  The  anxiety  which  the  for- 
mer manifested,  to  destroy,  in  particular,  one  of  a 
tribe,  of  which  the  corn-planter  has  an  averllon  so 
great  as  to  prompt  the  frequent  desire  of  the  Ro- 
man tyrant  touching  his  enemies,  and  make  him 
wish  that  they  bad  but  one  neck  that  a  single  blow 
might  despatch  them,  was  no  less  ridiculous  than 
strange ;  and  we  both  fell  to  our  fancies  to  account  for 
an  hostility,  which  could  not  certainly  be  accounted 
for  by  any  ordinary  anxiety  of  the  good  planter 
on  such  an  occasion.  It  was  evident  to  both  of  us 
that  the  imagination  of  Scipio  was  not  inactive  in 
the  strife,  and  knowing  how  exceeding  superstitious 
the  negroes  generally  are,  (and  indeed,  all  inferior 
people,)  after  canvassing  the  subject  in  Tarious 
lights,  without  coming  to  any  rational  solution,  we 
concluded  that  the  difficulty  arose  from  some  gro- 
tesque fear  or  fancy,  with  which  the  fellow  bad 
been  inspired,  probably  by  some  other  negro,  on  a 
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rircnmatanee  x  mniil  u  any  one  of  the  Ihousicid 
by  irb<«h  Xbe  Roman  nugur  divined,  and  the  nooth- 
Hjcr  gave  forth  liU  uncuUr  prf  dlctioiui.  t^ijilu 
had  good  aothorit.v  for  allai'hini!  no  Binatl  import- 
ance to  lh«  flight  or  Bloppai^  of  a  bird;  and  with 
this  gimre  jwliHcatlOD  of  his  trqublen,  we  resolved 
to  let  the  mailer  rext,  till  wc  could  join  the  ne|;ro 
in  the  cornHeld,  and  tooli  for  ourgelvea  into  tlic  con- 
dition of  the  rival  paHiei. 

Thidwe  did  Ihatverv  moniing.  "PaBKum  Ttaee," 
— for  Ruch  liad  ))een  the  vhimrical  n:inip  conferred 
upon  bin  Mlatc  by  the  proprietor,  in  referencp  to  ' 
the  Tast  namheni  of  the  little  uninial,  niphtly  found  . 
vpon  it,  the  o|)nMum,  the  meat  of  which  a  HuRa- 
dous  negro  will  atwava  prefer  to  that  of  a  pig, — 
laj  upon  tlie  Kanlcc  cwamp,  and  conMitcil  pretty 
«Ten1y  of  rtH'laimed  onanip-land,  in  wliieh  hp  mined  . 
big  rolton,  and  Unc  high  [nne-land  hammock,  on  i 
which  III-  made  his  cum.  To  one  of  the  fieidi  of  . 
the  latter  ttp  made  oiir  way  al)Oul  inid-diiy,  and 
were  happy  to  find  flcipio  in  actual  coniroverny  with  ' 
the  crow  that  tronbled  him.  Conlrovemy  iit  Kcnri^e  i 
the  word,  but  I  can  find  no  filter,  at  thiii  moment,  i 
The  parlicH  were  some  hnndrod  jardu  asunder.  The 
negro  wa*  baiiy  with  his  tioc,  nnd  the  gun  leaned 
convenieiiily  at  Itand  on  a  oonliguouH  and  clmrreil 
pine  Mump,  one  of  a  iliouMnd  that  dotted  Ihe  en- 
tire surface  of  the  n|>aviouK  fielil  in  which  he  la- 
bored. The  crow  iciRurciy  panMed  to  and  f^o  alonj: 
the  alleyf,  now  lo!>t  among  tlie  little  liollowa  and 
hiUockd,  and  now  emerging  into  sight,  sonietimefl 
at  a  It'Sii,  aonieliniefl  nl  a  greater  dislanec.  but  al- 
wayn  with  a  deportment  of  ibe  junst  h™,«H.lilic  in- 
ditTcreiice  to  the  world  around  him,  Ilix  giiil  wan 
certainly  m  lordly  and  as  laxy  iw  that  of  a  Caslilian 
the  third  remove  from  a  king  and  the  tenth  from  a 
•hirt.  We  could  discover  in  him  no  other  fingu- 
larity  but  thi:i  marliod  aiidai-ily  ;  and  huth  Ur.  Car- 
ringtonV  eves  and  mine  wert!  slrclrhcd  beyond  their 
orbita,  but  in  vain,  to  discover  that  Rpeck'  of  •'  gray 
dht  upon  he  wing,"  which  Siipiii  had  been  very 
earvful  to  dc.'crilH?  with  the  pirticulurily  of  oncwho 
felt  that  the  duty  would  deroIvG  on  liiin  lo  bru)>li 
th«  jjcket  of  the  intridcr.  Wc  Icumed  from  the 
nogru  that  hia  iiooty  visitor  had  come  alone  ae 
niinal, — for  though  there  might  have  been  a  Sprink- 
ling of  Kime  fifty  crows  here  and  there  about  the 
field,  we  could  not  perceive  thiit  any  of  them  had 
approached  to  any  more  familiarity  with  that  one 
that  annoyed  him,  than  with  hini.-ii'i'f.  He  had  been 
able  to  gel  no  shot  ns  yet,  though  he  iliil  not  des- 
pair of  better  fortune  through  the  day  ;  and  in  or- 
der to  the  better  aiiBiirancc  of  hi.-i  hot>cs,  the  poor 
fellow  had  liome  what  he  seemed  to  cmsiiler  the 
tatuiting  swagger  of  (he  crow  nil  around  him,  with- 
out H)  much  as  lifting  weapon,  or  making  a  single 
step  towards  him. 

"(live  me  your  gun,"  said  Mr.  Carrington.  "If 
he  walks  no  faster  than  now,  I'll  ^ve  him  greater 
wnght  to  carry." 

But  the  laiy  crow  treated  the  white  man  with  a 
degree  of  deference  that  made  the  negro  stare. 
He  made  off  at  full  speed  with  the  first  movement 
towards  him.  and  diRappearcd  from  sight  in  a  few 
seconds.  We  lost  him  neemitigly  unumg  the  wil- 
lows and  fern  of  a  little  bay  that  lay  a  few  hundred 
vants  bevnnd  us. 

"Wlwl  think  you  of  that,  ^-ip>"  demanded  the 
master.  "  I've  done  more  with  a  single  motion 
than  you'TO  done  for  dayK,  wiili  all  7011T  puking 
■nd  pelting.    He'll  hardly  trouble  jou  in  a  hurry 


again,  though  if  he  doM,  yon  know  well  enough 
now,  how  to  get  rid  of  him." 

The  negro's  lace  brightened  for  an  instant,  bat 
suddenly  changed,  while  he  replied, — 

"  Ah,  massa.  when  yoii  back  turn,  he  will  conte 
gen — he  dah  watch  you  now." 

Sure  enough— we  had  not  proceeded  a  hundred 
yards,  before  the  calls  of  Scipio  drew  our  allenllon 
to  the  scene  we  hnd  left.  The  bedevilled  negro  lied 
his  hands  uphtled  with  something  of  on  air  of  hor- 
ror, while  a  finger  giiideil  us  to  the  spot  where  the 
laiy  crow  was  taking  his  rounds,  almost  in  the  wry 
place  from  whence  the  hostile  advance  of  Mr.  Car- 
rington  had  driven  him  ;  and  with  a  listless,  loung- 
ing strut  of  arislocralic  composure,  thai  girovoked 
our  wonder  quite  us  much  as  tlie  negro'^  indigna- 

"  Let  UB  see  it  out,"  said  Mr.  f.,  returning  to  the 
scene  of  action.  "At  him,  Scipio;  take  jour  gun 
and  [lo  your  hesl." 

But  this  did  not  si-em  necessary.  Our  return  had 
the  effect  of  sending  the  sooty  intruder  to  a  dii-tance, 
and  after  lingering  some  time  to  sec  if  he  would 
re-appear  whili-  we  were  present,  but  without  suc- 
cess, we  concluded  to  retire  from  the  ground,  it 
night,  ue  gathered  from  the  poor  negro,  that  our 
deiMrtiire  was  ihe  signal  for  the  crow's  return.  He 
walked  the  course  with  impunity,  though  Scipio 
pursued  him  wveral  times,  and  t'owanU  the  close 
of  day.  in  utler  deriperation.  gave  him  both  barrels, 
not  only  wilhout  fracturing  a  feather,  but  actually. 


according  to  fteip'a  storr,  wilhout  occssionbg  ia 
him  the  sUghleal  discomposure  or  aliirm.  He 
nii^relv  changed  his  place  nl  each  onset,  doubled  on 
hi^  own  ground,  made  a  brief  cin^uil.  and  back 
again  tu  the  olil  distance,  looking  as  im|iudently, 
and  walking  along  as  lazily  as  ever. 

Rome  davs  passed  bv.  and  I  saw  nothing  of  Pcipio. 
It  apiH-ani.'  however,  that  his  singular  eouHict  wilh 
the  laiy  crow  was  carried  on  with  as  much  perti- 
nacity on  the  one  side,  and  as  little  |iaiience  on  the 
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Other,  as  before.  Still,  daily  did  he  provide  him- 
self with  the  weapon  and  munitions  of  war,  mak- 
ing  as  much  fuss  in  loading  it,  and  putting  in  shot 
as  large  as  if  he  proposed  warfare  on  some  of  the 
more  imposing  occupants  of  the  forest,  rather  than 
a  simple  bird,  so  innocent  in  all  re!<>pects,  except  the 
single  one  of  corn-stealing,  a^  the  crow.  A  fact, 
of  which  we  obtained  possession  some  time  after, 
and  from  the  other  negroe^»,  enlightened  us  some- 
what on  the  subject  of  Scipio's  own  faith  as  to  the 
true  character  of  his  enemy.  In  loading  his  gun, 
he  counted  out  his  shot,  being  careful  to  get  an  odd 
number.  In  usiug  big  buck,  he  numi)ered  two 
sevens  for  a  load ;  the  small  buck,  three ;  and  seven 
times  seven  duck  shot,  when  he  used  the  latter, 
were  counted  out  as  a  charge,  with  the  studious 
nicety  of  the  jeweller  at  his  pearls  and  diiimonds. 
Then  followed  the  mystic  process  of  depositing  the 
load  within  the  tube,  from  which  it  was  to  issue 
forth  in  death  and  devastation.  His  face  was  turned 
from  the  sunlight ;  the  blaze  was  not  suffered  to 
rest  upon  the  bore  or  barrel ;  and  when  the  weapon 
was  charged,  it  was  carried  into  field  only  on  his 
left  shoulder.  In  spite  of  all  these  preparations, 
the  lazy  crow  came  and  went  as  before.  He  be- 
trayed no  change  of  demeanor ;  he  showed  no 
more  consciousness  of  danger ;  he  submitted  to 
pursuit  quietly,  never  seeming  to  hurry  himself  in 
escaping,  and  was  quite  as  close  an  overseer  of 
Scipio*8  conduct,  as  he  had  shown  himself  from  the 
first.  Not  a  day  passed  that  the  negro  failed  to 
shoot  at  him  ;  always,  however,  by  his  own  account, 
at  disadvantage,  and  never,  it  appears,  with  any 
BHCcess.  The  consequence  of  all  this  was,  that 
Scipio  fell  sick.  What  with  the  constant  annoyance 
of  the  tiling,  and  a  too  excitable  imagination, 
Scipio,  a  stout  fellow  nearly  six  feet  high,  and  half 
as  many  broad,  laid  himself  at  length  in  his  cabin, 
at  the  end  of  the  week,  and  was  placed  on  the 
sick-list  accordingly.  But  as  a  negro  will  never 
take  physic,  if  he  can  help  it,  however  ready  he 
may  be  to  complain,  it  was  not  till  Sunday  after- 
noon, that  Jane  Carrington,  taking  her  customary 
stroll  on  that  day  to  the  negro  quarters,  ascertained 
the  fact.  She  at  once  apprised  her  father,  who  was 
sometliing  of  a  physician,  (as  every  planter  should 
be,)  and  who  immediately  proceeded  to  visit  the 
invalid.  He  found  him  without  any  of  the  custom- 
ary signs  of  sickness.  His  pnlse  was  low  and  fee- 
ble, rather  than  full  or  fast ;  his  tongue  tolerably 
clean  ;  his  skin  not  unpleasant,  and  in  all  ordinary 
respects  Scipio  would  have  been  i)ronounced  in 
rery  good  condition  for  his  daily  task,  and  his  hog 
and  hominy.  But  he  was  an  honest  fellow%  and  the 
master  well  knew  that  there  was  no  negro  on  his 
plantation  so  little  given  to  *^  playing  Opossum,"  as 
Scipio.  He  complained  of  being  very  unwell, 
though  he  found  it  difficult  to  locate  his  annoyances, 
and  say  where  or  in  what  respect  his  ailing  lay. 
Questions  only  confused,  and  seemed  to  vex  him, 
and,  though  really  skilful  in  the  cure  of  such  com- 
plaints as  ordinarily  occur  on  a  plantation,  Mr. 
Carrington,  in  the  case  before  him,  was  really  at  a 
loss.  The  only  feature  of  Soipio's  disease  that  was 
apparent,  was  a  full  and  raised  expression  of  the 
eye,  that  seemed  to  swell  out  whenever  he  spoke, 
or  when  he  was  required  to  direct  his  attention  to 
any  object,  or  answer  to  any  specific  inquiry.  The 
more  the  master  observed  him,  the  more  difficult  it 
became  to  utter  an  opinion ;  and  he  was  finally  com- 
pelled to  leave  him  for  the  night,  without  medicine, 


judging  it  wiser  to  let  nature  take  the  subject  in 
hand,  until  he  could  properly  determine  in  what  re- 
spect he  suffered.    But  the  morrow  brought  no  al- 
leviation of  Scipio*s  sufferings.     He  was  still  sick 
as  before — ^incapable  of  work — indeed,  as  he  al- 
leged, unable  to  leave  his  bed,  though  his  pulse  was 
a  little  exaggerated  from  the  night  previous,  and 
exhibited  only  that  degree  of  energy  and  fulness, 
which  might  be  supposed  natural  to  one  moved  by 
sudden  physical  excitement.     His  master  half-suju 
pected  him  of  shamming,  but  the  lugubrious  ex- 
pression of  the  fellow's  face,  could  scarcely  be  as- 
sumed for  any  purpose,  and  was  to   all   eyes  as 
natural  as  could  be.     He  evidently  thought  himself 
in  a  bad  way.     I  suggested  some  simple  medicine, 
such  as  salts  or  castor  oil — any  thing,  indeed,  which 
could  do  no  harm,  and  which  could  lessen  the  pa- 
tient's  apprehensions,   which  seemed   to   increase 
with  the  evident  inability  of  his  master  to  give 
him  help.     Still  he  could  scarcely  tell  where  it  hurt 
him ;  his  pains  were  every  where,  in  head,  back, 
shoulder,  heels,  and  strange  to  say,  ut  the  tips  of 
his  ears.     Mr.   C.  was  puzzled,  and  concluded  to 
avoid  the  responsibility  of  such  a  case,  by  sendingfor 
the  neighboring  physician.    Dr.  C. — ,  a  very  clever 
and  well-read  man,  soon  made  his  appearance,  and 
was  regularly  introduced  to  tho  patient.     His  k- 
plies  to  the  physician  were  as  little  satisfactory  as 
those  which  he  had  made  to  us ;  and  after  a  long 
and  tedious  cross-examination  by  doctor  and  mtL^ 
ter,  the  conclusion  was  still  the  same.     Some  few 
things,  however,  transpired  in  the  inquiry,  which 
led  us  all  to  the  same  inference  with  the  doctor, 
who  ascribed  Scipio^s  condition  to  some  mental  hal- 
lucination.   While  the  conversation  had  been  going 
on  in  his  cabin — a  dwelling  like  most  negro  houses, 
made  with  poles,  and  the  chinks  stopped  with  clay 
— ^he  turned  abruptly  from  the  physician  to  a  ne- 
gro girl  that  brought  liim  soup,  and  asked  the  fol- 
lowing question. 

**  Who  bin  tell  Gullah  Sam  for  come  in  ycr  yis- 
serdav  ?  " 

Tile  girl  looked  confused,  and  made  no  answer. 

*'  Answer  him,"  said  the  master. 

*'Da's  him — why  you  no  talk,  nigger?"  said  the 
patient  authoritatively.  **  I  ax  you,  who  bin  tell 
Gullah  Sam  for  come  in  ver  visserdav  ?" 

**  He  bin  come  ?  "  responded  the  girl  with  another 
inquiry. 

**  Sure,  he  bin  come — enty  I  see  um  wid  he  dirty 
gray  jacket,  like  dirt  on  a  crow  wing?  He  tink  I 
no  see  um — he  'tan  der  in  dis  corner,  close  de  chim- 
ney, and  look  wha's  a  cook  in  de  pot.  Oh,  how  my 
ear  bu'n — somebody's  a  talking  bad  tings  'bout 
Scipio  now." 

There  was  a  good  deal  in  this  speech  to  interest 
Mr.  Carrington  and  myself;  we  could  trace  some- 
thing of  his  illness  to  his  strife  with  the  crow ;  but 
who  was  Gullah  Sam  ?  This  was  a  question  put 
both  by  the  doctor  and  myself,  at  the  same  mo- 
ment. 

"  You  no  know  Gullah  Sam,  enty  ?  Ha !  better 
you  don't  know  um — he's  a  nigger  da's  more  dan 
nigger — wish  he  mimi  ho  own  business." 

With  these  words  the  patient  turned  his  face  to 
the  wall  of  his  habitation,  and  seemed  unwilling  to 
vouchsafe  us  any  further  speech.  It  was  thought 
unnecessary  to  annoy  poor  Scipio  with  farther  in- 
quiries, and  leaving  tho  cabin,  we  obtained  the  de- 
sired information  from  his  master. 

**  Gullah  Sam,"  said  he,  **  is  a  natire  bom  African 
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IVom  the  Gold  Coastf  who  belongs  to  my  neighbor, 
Mr.  Jamison,  and  was  bought  by  his  father  out  of  a 
Rhode  IsUind  slaver,  Fome  time  before  the  Revolu- 
tion. He  is  now,  as  you  may  8U])pose,  rather  an 
old  man;  and,  to  all  appearances,  would  seem  a 
simple  and  silly  one  enough ;  but  the  negroes  all 
around  regard  him  to  be  a  great  conjuror,  and  look 
upon  hisi  powers  as  a  wizard,  with  a  degree  of  dread, 
only  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  notorious  supersti- 
tion of  ignorance.  I  have  vainly  endeavored  to 
overcome  their  fears  and  prejudices  on  this  subject ; 
but  ttic  object  of  fear  is  most  commonly,  at  the 
same  time,  an  object  of  veneration,  and  they  hold 
on  to  the  faith  which  has  been  taught  tliem,  with  a 
tenacity  like  that  with  which  the  heathen  clingd  to 
the  idol,  the  wrath  of  which  he  seeks  to  deprecate, 
and  which  he  worships  only  because  he  fears.  The 
little  conversation  which  we  have  had  with  Scipio, 
In  his  partial  delirium,  has  revealed  to  me  what  a 
sense  of  shame  has  kept  him  from  declaring  be- 
fore, lie  believes  himself  to  be  bewitched  by  Gul- 
lah  Sam,  and  whether  the  African  possesses  any 
power  such  as  he  pretends  to  or  not,  is  still  the 
same  to  Scipio,  if  his  mind  has  a  full  conviction  that 
he  does,  and  that  he  has  become  its  victim.  A  su- 
perstitious negro  might  as  well  be  bewitched,  as  to 
fancy  that  he  is  so.^ 

**  And  what  do  you  propose  to  do  ?  "  was  my  in- 
quiry. 

**Nay,  that  question  I  cannot  answer  you.  It  is 
a  work  of  philosophy,  rather  than  of  physic,  and 
we  must  become  the  masters  of  the  case,  before  we 
can  prescribe  for  it.  We  must  note  the  fancies  of 
the  patient  himself,  and  make  these  subservient  to 
the  case.     I  know  of  no  other  remedv." 

That  evening,  we  all  returned  to  the  cabin  of 
Scipio.  We  found  him  more  composed — sane,  per- 
haps, would  be  the  proper  word — than  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  accordingly,  perfectly  silent  on  the  subject 
of  Gullah  Sam.  His  master  took  the  opportunity 
of  speaking  to  him  in  plain  language. 

**  Scipio,  why  do  you  try  to  keep  the  truth  from 
me  ?  Have  you  ever  found  me  a  bad  master,  that 
vou  should  fear  to  tell  me  the  truth  ?  " 

"  Nebber  say  sich  ting !  Who  tell  you,  massa  I 
s-iy  you  bad  ?  "  replied  the  negro  with  a  lofty  air  of 
in<iignation,  rising  on  his  arm  in  the  bed. 

**  Why  should  you  keep  the  truth  from  me  ? " 
was  the  reply. 

*'  Wha'  truto  I  keep  from  you,  raojisa  ?  " 

"  The  cause  of  your  sickness,  Scipio.  Why  did 
Ton  not  tell  me  that  Gullah  Sam   had  bewitched 

m 

y«)u  ? 

The  negro  was  confounded. 

"  How  you  know,  massa  ?  "  was  his  demand. 

**  It  matters  not,"  replied  the  master ,  **  but  how 
came  Gullah  Sam  to  bewitch  vou  ?  " 

"  He  kin  Vitch,  den,  massa  ?  "  was  the  rather  tri- 
umphant demand  of  the  negro,  who  saw  in  his 
master^a  remark,  a  concession  to  his  faith,  which 
had  always  been  withheld  before.  Mr.  Carrington 
extricated  himself  from  the  dilemma  with  sufficient 
promptness  and  ingenuity. 

"  The  devil  has  power,  Scipio,  over  all  that  be- 
lieve in  him.  If  you  believe  that  Gullah  Sam  can 
do  with  you  what  he  pleases,  in  spite  of  God  and 
the  Saviour,  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  can ;  and 
God  and  the  Saviour  will  alike  give  you  up  to  his 
power,  since  when  you  believe  in  the  dovil,  you  re- 
fuse to  believe  in  them.  They  have  told  you,  and 
the  preacher  has  told  you,  and  I  have  told  you,  that 


Gullah  Sam  can  do  you  no  sort  of  harm,  if  you  will 
refuse  to  believe  in  what  he  tells  you.  Why  then 
do  you  believe  in  that  miserable  and  ignorant  old 
African,  sooner  than  in  God,  and  the  preacher,  and 
myself?" 

**  I  can*t  help  it,  massa — de  ting's  do  ting,  and 
you  can't  change  um.  Dis  Gullah  Sam — he  wuss 
more  nor  ten  debble — I  jis'  laugh  at  um  t'oder  day 
— tree  week  'go  when  he  tumble  in  de  boss  pond, 
and  he  shake  he  finger  at  me,  and  ebber  since,  he 
put  he  bad  mout'  'pon  me.  Ebber  sencc  dat  time, 
dat  ugly  crow  bin  stand  in  my  eyes,  whichebber 
way  I  tu'n.  He  hab  gray  dirt  on  he  wing,  and  enty 
dereVa  gray  patch  on  Gullah  Sam  jacket  ?  Gullah 
Sam  hab  close  quaintan'  wid  dat  same  lazy  crow 
da*H  walk  roun'  me  in  de  cornfield,  massa.  I  bin 
tink  8o  from  de  fuss ;  and  when  he  'tan  and  le'  me 
shoot  at  um,  and  no  'fraid,  den  I  sartain." 

**  Well,  Scipio,"  said  the  master,  "  I  will  soon  put 
an  end  to  Sam's  power.  I  will  see  Mr.  Jamison, 
and  will  have  Sam  w«»ll  flogged  for  his  witchcraft. 
I  think  you  ought  to  be  convinced  that  a  wizard 
who  sufl'ers  himself  to  be  flogged,  is  but  a  poor 
devil  after  all." 

The  answer  o*"  the  negro  was  full  of  consternation. 

"  For  Christ  Tosus'  sake,  massa,  I  beg  you  do  no 
sich  ting.  Yo  '  lick  Gullah  Sam,  den  you  loss 
Scipio  for  eber  and  eber,  amen.  Gullah  Sam  neb- 
ber  guine  take  off  de  bad  mout'  he  put  en  Scip, 
once  you  lick  em.  De  pains  will  keep  in  dc  bones 
— de  leg  will  dead,  fuss  de  right  leg,  den  de  lef,  one 
arter  t'odder,  and  you  nigger  will  dead,  up  and  up, 
till  noting  lef  for  dead  but  he  head.  He  head  will 
hab  life,  when  you  kin  put  he  body  in  de  hole,  and 
cubber  um  up  wid  du't.  You  mus'  try  n'oder  tings, 
massa,  for  get  you  nigger  cure^ — you  lick  Gullah 
Sam,  'tis  kill  um  for  ebber." 

A  long  conversation  ensued  among  us,  Scipio 
taking  occasional  part  in  it ;  for,  now  that  his  se- 
cret was  known,  he  seemed  somewhat  relieved,  and 
gave  utterance  freely  to  his  fears  and  superstitions ; 
and  determined  for  and  against  the  remedies  which 
we  severally  proposed,  with  the  authority  of  one, 
not  only  more  deeply  interested  in  the  case  than 
anv  one  beside,  but  who  also  knew  more  about  it. 
Having  unscrupulously  opposed  nearly  every  plan, 
even  in  its  inception,  which  was  suggested,  his  mas- 
ter, out  of  patience,  at  last  exclaimed, 

"  Well,  Scipio,  it  seems  nothing  will  please  you. 
What  would  vou  have  V  what  course  sholl  I  take  to 
dispossess  the  devil,  and  send  Gullah  Sam  about  his 
business  *  " 

Aftor  a  brief  pause,  in  which  the  negro  twisted 
from  side  to  side  of  his  bed,  he  answered  as  follows : 

'*  Ef  you  kin  trow  way  money  on  Scip,  massa, 
dere's  a  way  I  tink  'pon,  datll  do  um  help,  if  dere's 
any  ting  kin  help  um  now,  widout  go  to  Gullah  Sam. 
But  it's  a  berry  'spensive  way,  massa." 

"  How  much  will  it  cost  ? "  demanded  the  mas- 
ter. "  I  am  not  unwilling  to  pay  money  for  you, 
either  to  cure  you  when  you  are  sick,  as  you  ought 
to  know,  by  my  sending  for  the  doctor,  or  by  put- 
ting more  sense  into  your  head  than  you  seem  to 
have  at  present.  How  much  money  do  you  think 
it  will  take  to  send  the  devil  out  of  you  ?" 

*'  Ha !  massa,  you  no  speak  'spectful  'nough.  Dis 
Gullah  Sam  hard  to  move  ;  more  dan  de  lazy  crow 
dat  walk  in  de  cornfield.  He  will  take  money 
'nough  ;  mos'  a  bag  ob  cotton  in  dese  hard  times." 

*'  Pshaw — speak  out,  and  tell  me  what  you  meani  ** 
said  the  now  thoroughly  impatient  master. 
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**  Dere*8  an  old  nigger,  massa,  dat*8  an  Ebo — ^he 
lib  ober  on  St.  Matthew^s,  by  de  bluff,  place  of  Ma- 
jor Thompson.  He*8  mighty  great  hand  for  cure 
bad  mout*.  He*8  named  Tunelah,  and  he'a  a  witch 
he  8ef,  worse  more  nor  Gullah  Sam.  Gullah  Sam 
fear'd  um — berry  fear'd  um.  You  send  for  *Tuse- 
lah,  massa,  he  cos'  you  more  nor  twenty  dollars. 
Scipio  git  well  for  sartin,  and  you  ncbber  yerry  any 
more  dat  sassy  crow  in  de  cornfield." 

"  If  I  thought  80,"  replied  Mr.  Carrington,  look- 
ing round  upon  us,  as  if  himself  half-ashamed  to 
give  in  to  the  suggestions  of  the  negro;  **if  I 
thought  so,  I  would  certainly  send  for  Methuselah. 
But  really,  there's  something  very  ridiculous  in  all 
this." 

**  I  think  not,"  was  my  reply.  "  Your  own  theory 
wUl  sustain  you,  since,  if  Scipio's  fancy  makes  one 
devil,  he  is  equally  assured,  by  the  same  fancy,  of 
the  counter  power  of  the  other." 

*' Besides,"  said  the  doctor,  "you  are  sustained 
by  the  proverb,  *  set  a  thief  to  catch  a  thief  The 
thing  is  really  curious.  I  shall  be  anxious  to  see 
how  the  St.  Matthew's  wizard  overcomes  him  of 
Santce  ;  though,  to  speak  truth,  a  sort  of  sectional 
interest  in  my  own  district,  would  almost  tempt  me 
to  hope  that  he  may  be  defeated.  This  should  cer- 
tainly be  my  prayer,  were  it  not  that  I  have  some 
commiseration  for  Scipio.  1  should  be  sorry  to  sec 
him  dying  by  inches." 

"By  feet,  rather,"  replied  his  master  with  a  laugh. 
"  First  the  right  leg,  then  the  left,  up  and  up,  until 
life  remains  to  him  in  his  head  only.  But,  you  shall 
have  your  wish,  Scipio.  I  will  send  a  man  to-mor- 
row by  daylight  to  St.  Matthew's  for  Methuselah, 
and  if  he  can  overcome  Gullah  Sam  at  his  own  weap- 
ons, I  shall  not  begrudge  him  the  twenty  dollars." 

*'  Tanks,  massa,  tousand  tunks !"  was  the  reply  of 
the  invalid  ;  his  countenance  suddenly  brightening 
for  the  first  time  for  a  week,  as  if  already  assured 
of  the  happy  termination  of  his  affliction.  Mean- 
while, we  left  him  to  his  cogitations,  each  of  us 
musing  to  himself,  as  well  on  the  singular  mental 
infirmities  of  a  negro,  at  once  sober,  honest,  and 
generally  sensible,  and  that  strange  sort  of  issue 
which  was  about  to  be  made  up,  between  the  re- 
spective followers  of  the  rival  principles  of  African 
witchcraft,  the  Gullah  and  the  Ebo  fetches. 

The  indulgent  master  that  night  addressed  a  letter 
to  the  owner  of  Methuselah,  stating  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  and  soliciting  permission  for 
the  wizard,  of  whom  such  high  expectations  w^ere 
formed,  or  fancied,  to  return  with  the  messenger, 
who  took  with  him  an  extra  horse,  that  the  journey 
might  be  made  with  sufficient  despatch.  To  this 
appHcation  a  ready  assent  was  given,  and  the  mes- 
senger returned  on  the  day  after  his  departure,  at- 
tended by  the  sage  African  in  question.  Methuse- 
lah was  an  African,  about  sixty-five  years  of  age, 
with  a  head  round  as  an  owl's,  and  a  countenance 
quite  as  grave  and  contemplative.  His  features  in- 
dicated all  the  marked  characteristics  of  his  race, 
low  forehead,  high  cheek  bone,  small  eyes,  flat  nose, 
thick  lips,  and  a  chin  sharp  and  retreating.  He  was 
not  more  than  five  feet  high,  and  with  legs  so  bowed 
that — to  use  Scipio's  expression,  when  he  was  so  far 
recovered  as  to  be  able  again  to  laugh  at  his  neigh- 
bor— a  yearling  calf  might  easily  run  between  them 
without  grazing  the  calf.  There  was  nothing  prom- 
ising in  such  a  person  but  his  sententiousncss  and 
gravity,  and  Methuselah  possessed  these  character- 
istics in  a  remarkable  degree.    When  asked — 


"  Can  you  cure  this  fellow  ?**  his  answer,  alnuvt 
insolently  expressed,  was, — 

**  I  come  for  dat." 

"  You  can  cure  people  who  are  bewitched  f  ** 

"He  no  dead?" 

"  No." 

"  Bally  well — can't  cure  dead  nigger." 

There  was  but  little  to  be  got  out  of  such  a  char- 
acter by  examination,  direct  or  cross  ;  and  attend- 
ing him  to  Scipio*s  wigwam,  we  tacitly  resolved  id 
look  as  closely  into  his  proceedings  as  we  could,  a- - 
sured,  that  in  no  other  way  could  we  possibly  ho;.c 
to  arrive  at  any  knowledge  of  his  tnodus  operandi 
in  HO  curious  a  case. 

Scipio  was  very  glad  to  see  the  wizard  of  St.  Mat- 
thew's, and  pointing  to  a  chair,  the  only  one  in  liii 
chamber,  he  left  us  to  the  rude  stools,  of  which 
there  happened  to  be  a  sufficient  supply. 

"  Well,  brudder,"  said  the  African  abrnptlr, 
"whas  matter?" 

"  Ha,  Mr.  'Tuselah,  I  bin  hab  berry  bad  moul' 
put  'pon  me." 

"  I  know  dat — you  eyes  run  water — ^you  ears  hot 
— you  hab  knee  shake — you  trimble  in  de  joint" 

"  Y'ou  hit  um ;  'tis  Jis'  dem  same  ting.  I  bab 
ears  bu'n  berry  much,"  and  thus  encouraged  to  de- 
tail his  symptoms,  the  garrulous  Scipio  would  hare 
prolonged  \\U  chronicle  to  the  crack  of  doom,  but 
thiit  the  wizard  valued  his  time  too  much,  to  suffer 
any  unnecessary  eloquence  on  the  part  of  his  pa- 
tient. 

"  Y'ou  see  two  tings  at  a  time  ?"  asked  the  Afri- 
can. 

"  How !  I  no  see,"  replied  Scipio,  not  compre- 
hending the  question,  which  simply  meant,  do  yo*.i 
ever  see  dou])Ie  ?  To  this,  when  explained,  he  an- 
swered in  a  decided  negative. 

"  'Tis  a  man  den,  put  he  bad  mout'  'pen  you," 
said  the  African. 

" Gor-a-mighty,  how  you  know  dat?"  exclaimed 
Scipio. 

"  Hush,  my  brudder — ^wha'  beas'  he  look  like?" 

"  He's  a  d — n  black  nigger  of  a  crow — a  dirty 
crow,  da's  lazy  for  true." 

"  Ha!  he  lazv — vou  sure  he  ain't  lame?" 

**  He  no  lame." 

Scipio  then  gave  a  close  description  of  the  crow 
which  had  pestered  him,  precisely  as  he  had  given 
it  to  his  master,  as  recorded  in  our  previous  page;). 
The  African  heard  him  with  patience,  then  proceed- 
ed with  oracular  gravity. 

"'Tis  old  man  wha's  trouble  you  I " 

"  Da's  a  trute !  " 

"  Hush,  my  brudder.    Wha's  you  see  dis  crow?" 

"  Crow  in  do  cornfiel',  Mr.  'Tuselah ;  he  can't 
come  in  de  house." 

"  Who  bin  wid  you  all  de  time  ?  " 

"  Jenny — de  gtil — ^he  'tan  up  in  de  comer  now." 

The  magician  turned  and  looked  upon  the  person 
indicated  by  Scipio's  finger — a  little  negro  girl, 
probably  ten  years  old.  Then  turning  again  to 
Scipio,  he  asked, 

"  You  bin  sick  two,  tree,  seben  day,  bmdder — 
how  long  vou  been  on  vou  bed  ?  " 

"  Since  Saturday  night — da's  six  day  to-day." 

"  And  you  hab  nobody  come  for  look  'pon  you, 
since  you  been  on  de  bed,  but  dis  gal,  and  de  buck- 
rah?" 

Scipio  confessed  to  several  of  the  field  negroes, 
servants  of  his  own  master,  all  of  whom  be  pro- 
ceeded to  describe  in  compliance  with  the  requU- 
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tions  of  the  wizard,  who,  as  if  still  unsatisfied,  bade 
him,  in  stern  accents,  remember  if  nobody  else  had 
been  in  the  cabin,  or,  in  his  own  language,  had 
"  set  he  eje  'pon  you." 

The  patient  hesitated  for  awhile,  but  the  question 
being  repeated,  he  confessed  that  in  a  half-sleep  or 
stupor,  he  had  fancied  seeing  Gullah  Ham  looking  in 
upon  him  through  the  half-opened  door;  and  at 
another  time  had  caught  glimpses,  in  his  sleep,  of 
the  same  features,  through  a  chink  between  the 
logs,  where  the  clay  had  fallen. 

**  Ha !  ha !  **  said  the  wizard,  with  a  half>sayage 
grin  of  minded  delight  and  sagacity — ^'  I  hab  no8e 
— ^I  smell.  Well,  brudder,  I  mus'  gib  you  physic — 
you  mus'  hab  good  sweat  to-night,  and  smood  skin 
to-morrow." 

Thus  ended  the  conference  with  Scipio.  The 
man  of  mystery  arose  and  left  the  hovel,  bidding 
us  follow,  and  carefully  fastening  the  door  after 
him. 

This  done,  he  anointed  some  clay  which  he 
gathered  in  the  neighborhood,  with  his  spittle,  and 
plastered  it  over  the  lintel.  He  retired  with  us  a 
Uttle  distance,  and  when  we  were  about  to  separate, 
he  for  the  woods,  and  we  for  the  dwelling-house,  he 
said  in  tones  more  respectful  than  those  which  he 
employed  to  Mr.  Carrington  on  his  first  coming. 

**  You  hab  niggers,  massa — ^womcn  is  do  bes* — 
dat  lub  for  talk  too  much  ?  " 

"  Yes,  a  dozen  of  them." 

*'  You  sen*  one  to  de  plantation  where  dis  Gullah 
Sam  lib,  but  don*t  sen*  um  to  Gullah  Sam ;  sen*  um 
to  he  massa  or  he  misses ;  and  borrow  someting — 
any  ting — old  pot  or  kettle — ^no  matter  if  you  doii*t 
want  *em,  you  beg  um  for  lend  you.    Da*s  'nough." 

Mr.  Carrington  would  have  had  the  wizard*8  rea- 
sons for  the  wish,  but  finding  him  reluctant  to  de- 
clare them,  he  promised  his  consent,  concluding,  as 
was  perhaps  the  case,  that  the  only  object  was  to 
let  Gullah  Sam  know  that  a  formidable  enemy  had 
taken  the  field  against  him,  and  in  defence  of  his 
victim.  This  would  seem  to  account  for  his  desire 
that  the  messenger  should  be  a  woman,  and  one 
**  wha*  lub  for  talk  too  much."  He  then  obtained 
directions  for  the  nearest  path  to  the  swamp,  and 
when  we  looked,  that  night,  into  the  wigwam  of 
Scipio,  we  found  him  returned  with  a  peck  of  roots 
of  sundry  sorts,  none  of  which  we  knew,  prepared 
to  make  a  decoction,  in  which  his  patient  was  to  be 
immersed  from  head  to  heels.  Leaving  Scipio  with 
the  contemplation  of  this  steaming  prospect  l>efore 
him,  we  retired  for  the  night,  not  a  little  anxious 
for  those  coming  events  which  cast  no  shadow  be- 
fore us,  or  one  so  impenetrably  thick,  that  we  failed 
utterly  to  see  through  it. 

In  the  morning,  strange  to  say,  we  found  Scipio 
considerably  better,  and  in  singularly  good  spirits. 
The  medicaments  of  the  African,  or  more  likelv  the 
pliant  imagination  of  the  patient  himself,  had 
wrought  a  charm  in  his  behalf;  and  instead  of 
groaning  at  every  syllable,  as  he  had  done  for  sev- 
eral days  before,  he  now  scarcely  uttered  a  word 
that  was  not  accompanied  by  a  grin.  The  magician 
seemed  scarcely  less  pleased  than  his  patient,  par- 
ticularly when  he  informed  us  that  ho  had  not  only 
obtained  the  article  the  woman  was  sent  to  borrow, 
but  that  Gidlah  Sam  had  been  seen  prowling,  late 
at  night,  about  the  negro  houses,  without  daring, 
however,  to  venture  nigh  that  of  the  invalid — a  for- 
bearance which  the  necromancer  gave  14s  to  under- 
stand, was  entirely  involuntary,  and  in  spite  of  the 


enemy*s  desire,  who  was  baffled  and  kept  away  by 
the  spell  contained  in  the  ointment  which  he  had 
placed  on  the  lintel,  in  our  presence  the  evening 
before.  Still,  half-ashar  i?d  of  being  even  quiescent 
parties  merely  to  this  solemn  mummery,  we  were 
anxious  to  see  the  end  of  it,  and  our  African  prom- 
ised that  he  would  do  much  towards  relieving  Scip- 
io from  his  enchantment  by  night  of  the  same  day. 
His  spoils  and  foniontations  had  worked  equally  well, 
and  Si'ipio  was  not  only  more  confident  in  mind, 
but  more  sleek  and  strong  in  body.  With  his  own 
hands,  it  appears,  that  the  wizard  had  rubbed  down 
the  back  and  shoulders  of  his  patient  with  corn- 
shucks  steeped  in  the  decoction  he  had  made,  and, 
what  was  a  more  strange  specific  still,  he  had  ac- 
tually subjected  Si'ipio  to  a  smarter  punishment, 
with  a  stout  hickory,  than  his  master  had  given 
him  for  many  a  year ;  and  which  the  poor  fellow 
not  only  bore  with  Christian  fortitude,  but  actually 
rejoiced  in,  imploring  additional  strokes  when  the 
other  ceased.  VVe  could  very  well  understand  that 
Scipio  deserved  a  whipping  for  laughing  at  an  aged 
man,  because  he  fell  into  the  water,  but  we  failed  to 
ascertain  from  the  taciturn  wij^ard,  that  this  was 
the  rationale  of  an  application  which  a  negro  ordi- 
narily is  never  found  to  approve.  This  over,  Scip- 
io was  again  put  to  bed,  a  green  twig  hung  over 
the  door  of  his  cabin  within,  while  the  unctuous 
pla*>ter  was  renewed  freshly  on  the  outside.  The 
African  then  repeated  certain  uncouth  sounds  over 
the  patient,  bade  him  shut  his  eyes  and  go  to  sleep, 
in  order  to  be  in  readiness,  and  go  into  the  fieldM 
by  tlie  time  the  sun  was  turning  for  the  west. 

**  What,*'  exclaimed  Mr.  Carrington,  *'  do  you 
think  him  able  to  go  into  the  field  to-day?  He  is 
very  weak ;  he  has  taken  little  nourishment  for 
several  days.** 

**  He  nius*  able,"  returned  the  imperative  African ; 
'*  he  'trong  *nough.  He  mus*  able — ^he  hab  for  car- 
ry gun." 

With  these  words,  the  wizard  left  us,  without 
deigning  any  explanation  of  his  future  purposes, 
and  taking  his  way  towards  the  swamp,  he  was 
soon  lost  to  our  eyes  in  the  mighty  depth  of  its 
shrouding  recesses. 

When  he  returned,  which  was  not  till  noon,  he 
came  at  once  to  the  mansion-house,  without  seek- 
ing his  patient,  and  entering  the  hall  where  the 
family  was  assembled,  he  challenged  our  attention, 
as  well  by  his  appearance,  as  by  his  words.  He  had, 
it  would  seem,  employed  himself  in  arranging  his 
own  appearance  while  in  the  swamp ;  perhaps,  tak- 
ing one  of  its  thousand  lakes  or  ponds  for  his  mir- 
ror. His  woolly  hair,  which  was  very  long,  was 
plaited  carefully  up,  so  that  the  ends  stuck  out  from 
his  brow,  as  prompt  and  pointedly  as  the  tails  of 
pigs,  suddenly  aroused  to  a  show  of  delightful  con- 
sciotisness  on  discovering  a  forgotten  corn-heap. 
Perhaps  that  sort  of  tobacco,  known  by  the  attrac- 
tive and  characteristic  title  of  "  pigtail,"  would  be 
the  most  fitting  to  convey  to  tlie  mind  of  the  reader 
the  peculiar  form  of  plait  which  the  wizard  had 
adopted  for  his  hair.  This  mode  of  disposing  of 
his  matted  mop,  served  to  display  the  tattooed  and 
strange  figures  upon  his  temples — the  certain  signs, 
as  he  assured  us,  of  princely  rank  in  his  native 
country.  He  carried  a  long  wand  in  his  hand, 
freshly  cut  and  peeled,  at  one  end  of  which  he  had 
tied  a  small  hempen  cord.  The  skin  of  the  wand 
was  plaited  round  his  own  neck.  In  a  large  leaf 
he  brought  with  him  a  small  portion  of  something 
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whii'h  he  recmcci  to  preserve  very  carefully,  hot 
which  appcnrod  10  us  to  ho  iiothiu);  more  lh«n 
cosrxe  nuiil  or  gmvcl.  To  this,  he  uililtid  a  liniall 
portion  of  sail,  whivh  ho  ohtained  Trom  the  mis- 
IreaM  of  the  house,  and  whicli  lie  slirred  together  in 
our  prrRencv,  until  tlir-  salt  had  been  IohI  to  Ihr 
eye  in  the  iiand  or  Rfnvel,  or  irh»I<-rcr  mifiht  have 
been  the  iinii-le  which  hi'  had  brought  wiih  lilm. 
This  done,  he  drew  the  chot  from  both  barrels  of 
the  gun,  and  in  its  place,  deposited  the  mixture 
which  he  had  tliiis  pri^pareil. 

"lluckrnh  will  cotne  'long  now.  Scipio  guinc 
loiih  for  de  ctow." 

Sucli  were  hix  n-ordii,  which  he  did  not  wait  lo 
hear  answered  or  dLipuled,  hut  taking  the  gun  and 
leading  the  way  off  toward.*  the  wigwaui  of  Sci)do, 
while  our  anniety  10  ace  the  conclanion  of  the  ad- 
venture, (lid  not  suffer  m  lo  lose  any  lime  in  follow- 
ing him.  To  our  aurp^i^<e,  we  found  Scipio  dressed 
and  up;  ready,  and  it  would  neem  perfectly  able,  to 
undertake  what  the  African  assigned  htm.  The 
gun  was  placed  in  his  hand:>.  nod  he  was  told  to 
take  Ilia  way  to  tlie  coniHeld  aa  usiinl,  and  proceed 
to  work.  He  wa»  aUo  inronucd  hv  llic  wixard,  with 
a  confidence  that  Hurprised  us,  that  the  lazy  cmw 
would  he  sure  to  be  there  an  u^iial ;  and  he  was  de- 
sired to  gi^t  an  close  a*  lie  could,  and  take  good  aim 
at  hia  bead  in  Hhooilng  him. 

"  You  Bure  for  hit  urn,  bnidder,"  said  the  Afri- 
can; "i>o  don't  'tan'  too  long  for  look.  Jis'  you 
!;it  clam,  take  you  ujfht,  and  gib  iiiii  bot'  barrel. 
lut  fuss,  'fore  jou  go,  I  mua'  do  sonietiiig  wid  you 

Tlic  phistcr  was  taken  from  the  iloor,  as  Scipio 
piiKxed  through  it,  re-!<(iftc'ned  with  the  saliva  of  the 
wizard,  who,  with  his  linger,  described  an  arched 
Gnc  over  each  of  the  patient's  even. 

"  Vou  go  long  by  you'sef  now,  brujder,  and 
ahoot  do  crow  when  you  see  om.  lie's  a  waiting 
for  you  now,  I  Vpec'." 

VFc  were  about  to  fnllow  Scipio  to  the  field,  hut 
uur  African  kept  us  hack ;  and  leading  the  way  to 


*  little  copse  that  divided  it  from  the  swamp,  he 
took  lis  to  its  shelter,  and  required  us  to  remiin 
with  him  out  of  right  of  Oie  field,  until  some  re- 
port from  Selena  or  his  gun,  should  jualify  lu  ii 
gcung  forth. 

Here  we  remained,  in  no  little  aniiety,  for  ilu 
space  of  two  hours,  in  which  time,  however,  tlie 
African  showed  no  E<ort  of  impatience,  and  nniie  ct 
that  feverish  anxiety  which  made  us  re stiMi  ii 
body,  and,  eager  tn  the  lart  degree,  in  mind.  We 
tried  to  fathom  his  mysteries,  but  in  vain.  Vlt 
heard  the  sound  of  Sciplo's  gun — and  set  ofTwttb 
full  Mpeed  towards  the  quarter  whence  it  etne. 
The  wUard  followed  us  slowly,  waiing  hid  wand  la 
circles  all  the  way,  and  pulling  the  vitbea  rromhia 
neck,  and  casting  them  around  him  as  he  caiaL 
During  this  time.  hi:i  mouth  was  in  constant  molitn, 
and  I  could  bear  at  moments,  strange,  unroMli 
sounils  brt'nking  from  bis  lips.  When  we  rcachrt 
Rciino,  the  fellow  was  in  a  state  little  short  of  de- 
lirium. '  He  hail  fireil  both  barreln,  ami  had  cM 
the  gun  down  upon  the  ground  after  the  disehariia 
He  was  wringing  his  hands  above  bis  head  in  a  Mit 
of  phrcn»y  of  joy,  and  at  our  H|>proBch  be  tkrew 
himself  down  upon  the  earth,  laughing  with  the 
deliglil  of  one  who  had  lost  his  wits  in  ■  drean  of 
pleasure. 

"  Where's  the  crow?"  demanded  hia  master. 

'■  I  shoot  urn — 1  shoot  um  in  he  head — cniy  I  Idl 
you,  massfi,  I  will  bit  um  in  he  head  ?  Soon  he 
poke  he  no«;  oberde ground.  I  pb  it  toum.  Hope 
he  bin  large  shot.  He  gone  I'rongh  he  head— 
t'rough  and  t'rough.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  If  dal  crow 
be  Giillah  Sam  '.  il  Gullali  Sam  be  git  in  crow  jacket, 
ho,  msiwt!  he  ncbbergii  out  crow  jacket  'til  some- 
body skin  um.  Ha!  ha!  ho!  ho  I  ho!  ki!  ki! 
ki!  ki!  la!  ki!  Oh,  mns«i,  wonder  how  Cnllsii 
Sam  feel  in  crow  jacket  1 " 

It  was  in  thi>i  strain  of  incoherent  eiclamation, 
that  the  invniiil  gave  vent  to  his  joyful  paroxysm, 
at  the  thought  of  having  put  a  liandful  of  duck  shot 
in  the  hide  of  his  mortal  enemy.  The  nnehrialiin 
character  of  his  exultation  received  a  severe  reproof 
from  bis  master,  which  sobered  the  fellow  snB- 
ciently  to  eiuible  ns  to  get  from  him  a  more  nne 
dedcriplion  of  Idn  doings.  He  told  us  that  tba 
crow  bad  come  to  bedevil  him  as  usual,  only^^xl 
the  fact  became  subsequently  of  connilerable  im- 
portance— that  he  hud  now  lost  the  gray  dirt  from 
tiis  wing,  which  had  so  peculiarly  distinguished  it 
before,  and  was  now  as  black  as  the  most  legitimate 
suit  ever  worn  by  crow,  priest,  lawyer,  or  phyrioian. 
This  change  in  the  outer  aspect  of  the  bird  had 
somewhat  confounded  the  negro,  and  made  him 
loth  to  exiK'iid  hi."  shot,  for  fear  of  wasting  tha 
charmed  charge  upon  other  tlian  the  genuine  Simon 
Pure.  But  Uiti  deportment  of  the  other — laiy, 
lounging,  swaggering,  as  usual,  convinced  Sciiuo, 
in  spile  of  bis  eyes,  that  his  old  enemy  stood  in 
fact  before  him  ;  and  wilboat  wasting  time,  he  gave 
him  both  barrels  at  the  same  moment. 

"  But  Where's  the  crow  • "  demanded  the  maaler. 

"I  knock  um  oher,  masaa,  I  see  am  tumble; 
'speck  you  find  um  t'odcr  side  de  eomhill." 

Xotbing  could  exceed  the  consternation  of  Scipio, 
when.  Oil  reaching  the  dcijgnatcd  spot,  we  found 
no  sign  nf  the  supposed  victim.  The  poor  fellow 
rubbed  biri  eyes,  in  doubt  of  their  visaal  capaciliea, 
and  looked  ronnd  aghast  for  an  explanation  to  the 
wizard  who  was  now  approaching,  waving  hiawand 
in  long  sweeping  circles  as  he  came,  and  muttering. 
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u  before,  thoee  strange  uncouth  sounds,  which  we 
relished  as  little  as  we  understood.  He  did  not 
■eem  at  all  astonished  at  the  result  of  Scipio^s  shot, 
but  abruptly  asked  of  him — *^  Wa^s  de  fUs^  water, 
bnidderScip?" 

**  De  water  in  de  baj,  Ifaster  *Tuselah/*  was  the 
replj ;  the  speaker  pointing  as  he  spoke  to  the  little 
■pot  of  drowned  land  on  the  yery  comer  of  the 
field,  which,  covered  with  thick  shoots  of  the  small 
■weet  bay  tree — the  magnolia  flacca — ^receives  ita 
oommon  name  among  the  people  from  its  almost 
peculiar  growth. 

'*  Push  for  de  bay  I  push  for  de  bay !  ^  exclaimed 
tbe  African,  "  and  see  wha*  you  sec.  Run,  Scip ; 
ran,  nigger — see  wha*  lay  in  de  bay !  ^ 

These  words,  scarcely  understood  by  us,  set 
Sclpio  in  motion.  At  full  speed  ho  sot  out,  and 
eoijecturing  from  his  movement,  rather  than  from 
the  words  of  the  African,  his  cxiM'Ctutions,  off  we 
■et  also  at  full  speed  after  him.  Before  we  reached 
the  spot,  to  our  great  surprinc,  Scipio  emerged  from 
the  bay,  dragging  after  him  the  rehietant  and 
trembling  form  of  the  aged  negro,  (iulluh  Sum. 
He  had  found  him  washing  his  face,  which  watt 
eorered  with  little  pimples  and  scratches,  as  if  he 
bed  suddenly  fallen  into  a  nest  of  briars.  It  was 
with  the  utmost  difficulty  we  could  prevent  Scipio 
from  pummelling  the  dreaded  wizard  to  death. 

**What*s  the  matter  with  your  face,  Sam?*'  de- 
mended  Ifr.  Carrington. 

"Hab  humor,  Massa  Carrington;  bin  trouble 
berry  much  wid  break  out  in  de  skin." 

**  De  shot,  massa — da  shot.  I  ti'it  um  in  crow 
Jacket ;  but  wha's  de  gray  di*t  ?  Ha !  massa,  look 
jer ;  dis  de  black  suit  of  Misser  Jameson  Gullah 
8em  hab  on.  He  no  wear  he  jacket  wid  gray  patch. 
De'fl  meke  de  difTrence.'^ 

The  magician  from  St.  Matthew's  now  came  up, 
end  our  surprise  was  increased  when  we  saw  him 
extend  his  hiuid,  with  an  appearance  of  the  utmost 
good  feeling  and  amity,  to  the  rival  he  had  just 
orercome. 

"Well,  brudder  Sam,  how  you  come  on?" 

The  other  looked  at  him  doubtfully,  and  with  a 
countenance  in  which  we  saw,  or  fancied,  a  ming- 
ling expression  of  fear  and  hostility ;  the  latter 
being  evidently  restrained  by  the  other.  He  gave 
his  hand,  however,  to  the  grasp  of  Methuselah,  but 
•aid  nothing. 

•*  I  will  come  take  supper  wid  you  to-night,  brud- 
der Sam,''  continued  the  wizard  of  St.  Matthew^s, 
with  ee  much  civility  as  if  he  spoke  to  the  most  es- 


teemed friend  under  the  sun.  "  Scip,  boy,  you  kin  go 
to  you  massa  work — you  quite  well  ob  dis  business." 

Scipio  seemed  loth  to  leave  the  company  while 
there  seemed  something  yet  to  be  done,  and  mut- 
tered half  aloud, 

*'  You  no  ax  Gullah  Sum,  wha'  da  he  bin  do  in  de 
bav." 

**  Psha,  boy,  go  'long  to  you  comfiel'— enty  I 
know,"  replied  Methuselah.  **  Oullah  Sam  bin  'bout 
he  own  business,  I  'spose.  Brudder,  you  kin  go 
home  now,  and  get  you  tings  reedy  for  supper.  I 
will  come  see  you  to-night." 

It  was  in  this  manner  that  the  wizard  of  St.  Mat- 
thew's was  disposed  to  dismiss  both  the  patient  end 
his  persecutor,  but  here  the  master  of  Scipio  inter- 
posed. 

"  Not  so  fast,  Methuselah.  If  this  fellow,  Sam, 
has  been  phiying  any  of  his  tricks  upon  my  people, 
as  you  seem  to  have  taken  for  granted,  and  as,  in- 
deed, very  clearly  apix^ars,  he  must  not  be  let  off  so 
easily.     I  niUHt  punish  him  before  he  goes." 

*^  You  kin  ]iunish  um  more  dan  me  ? "  was  the 
abrupt,  almost  stern,  inquiry  of  the  wizard. 

There  was  something  so  amusing,  as  well  as 
strange,  in  the  whole  business,  something  so  ludi- 
crous in  the  wo-begone  lisage  of  Sam,  that  we 
pleaded  with  Mr.  ('arrington  that  the  whole  case 
should  be  left  to  Methuselah ;  satisfied  that  as  he 
had  done  so  well  hitherto,  there  was  no  good  rea- 
son, nor  was  it  right  that  he  should  be  interfered 
with.  We  saw  the  two  shake  hands  and  part,  and 
ascertained  from  Scipio  that  he  himself  was  the 
guest  of  Gullah  Sam,  at  the  invitation  of  Methuselah, 
to  a  very  good  supper  that  night  of  pig  and  'possum. 
Scipio  described  the  affair  as  having  gone  off  very 
well,  but  he  chuckled  mightily  as  he  dwelt  upon  the 
face  of  Sam,  which,  as  he  said,  by  night  was  com- 
pletely raw  from  the  inveterate  scratching  to  which 
he  had  been  compelled  to  subject  it  during  the 
whole  day.  Methiuelah,  the  next  morning  de})art- 
ed,  having  received  as  his  reward  twenty  dollars 
from  the  master,  and  a  small  ])Ocket  Bible  from  the 
young  mistress  of  the  negro  ;  and  to  this  day,  there 
is  not  a  negro  in  the  surrounding  country — and 
many  of  the  whites  arc  of  the  same  way  of  think- 
ing — who  does  not  believe  that  Scipio  was  bewitched 
by  Gullah  Sam,  and  the  latter  was  shot  in  the  face, 
while  in  the  shape  of  a  common  crow  in  the  corn- 
field, by  the  enchanted  shot  provided  by  the  wizard 
of  St.  Matthew's  fur  the  hands  of  the  other. 

I  voach  nut  for  the  tmth,  d'ye  soe. 
But  tell  the  tale  as  *twas  told  to  me. 


•♦# 


Hekrt  Clay. — ^The  following  mnrcfau  will  be 
gratifying  to  some  of  our  readers,  and  we  should 
eoppose  can  be  displeasing  to  none. 

A  few  years  since,  shortly  after  the  agitation  of  the 
fiunous  compensation  bill  in  Congress,  Mr.  Clay,  who 
Toted  in  &yor  of  the  bill,  found  a  formidable  opposi- 
tion arrayed  against  his  re-election.  After  addressing 
the  people  from  the  hustings,  previous  to  the  opening 
of  the  poll,  he  stepped  down  into  the  crowd,  when  he 
met  an  old  end  influential  friend  of  his  named  Scott, 
one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Kentucky,  and  of  course, 
in  his  younger  days,  a  great  huntsman.  The  gen- 
tleman, stepping  up,  addressed  Mr.  Clay  as  follows : 
"  Well,  well,  Harry,  I've  been  with  you  in  six  troubles 
— ^I'm  sorry  I  must  desert  you  in  the  seventh ;  you 
heve  voted  for  thet  miserable  compensation  bill — ^I 
must  now  turn  my  back  upon  you."  **  Is  it  so,  friend 
12 


Scott?  Is  this  the  only  objection?"  "It  is."  "We 
must  get  over  it  the  best  way  we  can.  You  are  an 
old  huntsman?"  "  Yes."  "  You  have  killed  many  a 
fat  bear  and  buck  ?  "  *'  Yes."  "  I  believe  you  have 
a  good  rifle  ?  "  '*  Yes,  as  good  a  one  as  ever  cracked." 
"  Well,  did  you  ever  have  a  fine  buck  before  you  when 
your  gun  snapped?"  "The  like  of  that  has  hap- 
pened." "Well  now,  friend  Scott,  did  you  take 
that  faithful  rifle  and  break  it  to  pieces  on  the  very 
next  log  you  came  to— or  did  you  pick  the  flint  and 
try  it  again  ?  "  The  tear  stood  in  the  old  man's  eye — 
the  chord  was  touched.  "  No,  Harry,  I  picked  the 
flint  and  tried  her  again — and  I'll  try  you  again — give 
us  your  hand."  VVe  need  scarcely  say  that  the 
welkin  rung  with  the  huzzaing  plaudits  of  the  by- 
standers.— Clay  was  borne  off  to  the  hustings,  and 
re-elected. 
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It  ii  *  well-known  GuA  that  ofb'nIimRB  both  those 
Jokei  which  are  called  "  practical "  and  that  liquor 
which  U  termed  "  bad,  have  been  pmductiTc  of 
eieeedinf^y  evil  cniuiefiUCTiccH ;  but  whether  the 
liquor  or  the  Joke  has  done  the  most  miiichlef,  we 
are  not  called  upon  jiiflt  row  to  detenuine.     We 

CpoKe  to  make  mention  of  an  aflkir  where  bad 
,or  and  a  pructical  joke  were  productive  of  the 
very  best  coowiiuences  imaginable.  | 

Many  vears  a^o,  while  the  Stale  of  Georgia  was 
Itill  in  ilH  intkocy,  an  eccentrie  creature  named 
Brown,  was  one  of  ita  Orcuit  Judges.  He  was  a  j 
man  of  conniderable  ability,  of  infleiible  intefcritv, 
and  much  beloved  and  respectcii  by  all  the  legal 
profcsaion,  but  he  bad  one  common  fault.  His  social  | 
qaalitics  would  lead  him,  dOKpitc  bis  judgment,  into 
Sequent  excesses.  In  travclliuf;  rhc  (.'ireull.  It  waa  , 
hisalniontinvariublt-  habil,  the  night  before  opening  I 
the  Court,  to  get  "comfortably  corned,"  by  mcaiiH 
of  appliances  common  upon  such  occasions.  If  he 
Muldn't  succeed  while  ojicniting  upon  his  own  hook,  ' 
the  members  of  the  bar  would  generally  turn  in  anil 
help  him. 

It  was  in  the  spring  of  the  year ;  taking  his  wife  ' 
— B  model  of  a  woman  in  her  way — in  the  ohl-fash- 
ioned,  but  strong  "carry-ail,"  (hat  he  journeyed 
tome  forty  mites,  and  reached  ■  Tillage  where 
"Court "was  to  bo  opened  the  ne it  day.  It  won 
along  in  the  evening  of  Sunday  that  he  arrived  at 
the  place  and  look  up  qunrteni  with  a  relntlnii  of  his 
"  better  half,"  by  whom  the  prei<enve  of  an  official 
dignitary  was  considered  a  singular  honor.  After 
■upper,  Judge  Brown  strolled  over  to  the  only  tav- 
ern in  Ibe  town,  where  he  found  many  old  friends, 
called  to  the  place,  like  himself,  on  important  pro- 
fcsdODal  busineBS,  and  who  v-ere  properly  glad  to 
meet  him. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  the  Judge  "  'tis  quite  a  long 
time  since  we  liave  enjoyed  a  glass  toRether — let  us 
take  a  drink  all  round.   Of  course,  Sterritt  (address- 


is4a 

ing  the  landlord),  yoa  bare  better  liqnor  thao  Tin 
had  the  la>>t  time  we  were  here — 4he  ttuff  yon  bad 
then  was  not  fit  to  give  a  dog  1  " 

Stcrrilt,  who  had  charge  of  the  house,  pretndfd 
that  every  thingwas  right,  and  HO  thi^y  wenttoirniL 
It  is  unnecessary  to  enhirgc  upon  a  drinking  bout  in 
a  I'OUDlry  laTern — it  will  uuitc  answer  our  purpwc 
to  state  that  somewhere  in  the  region  ofmidairiil 
the  Judge  wended  bis  very  diviout  way  toward)  oil 
temporary  home.  About  the  time  he  was  learia|, 
however,  some  younger  barriateni,  fond  of  a  "pcu- 
tical,"  and  not  much  afraid  of  the  lieneh,  tramtfarri 
all  the  silver  s|H>onij  of  Sterriit  to  the  Judge's  cail 

It  was  eight  o'clock  on  Monday  morning  that  tbc 
Juilge  ruse,  Huving  iudalged  in  the  proceu  of  ab- 
lution and  abstertion,  and  partaken  of  a  cheerful  ud 
refreshing  breakfiist,  he  went  to  his  room  to  preput 
himself  lor  the  duties  of  the  day. 

"  Well,  Tolly,"  suid  he  to  hii  wife,  "  I  feel  moA 
better  than  I  expected  to  feel  after  that  frolic  of  Iwt 

"  Ah,  Judge,"  said  she,  reproachfully,  "  yon  an 
getting  too  old — you  ought  to  leave  off  that  Im*- 

"Ah,  Polly!  what's  the  use  of  talking?  " 

It  was  at  this  precise  instant  of  time,  thai  the 
Judge,  having  put  on  his  overcoat,  was  proceeding, 
according  to  his  usual  custom,  to  give  Ids  n'fy  a 
parting  kiss,  that  he  happened  in  thrusting  bis  hand 
into  his  pocket,  Co  lay  hold  of  !^(erritt'g  spoons.  Hi 
Jerked  them  out.  With  an  expression  of  horror  al- 
most indescribable  be  eiclaimed — 
.  "MyGod!  Polly  1" 

"  What  on  earth's  the  matter.  Judge  T  " 

"Just  look  at  these  spoons! " 

"  Dear  me,  where  d'ye  get  them  ?  " 

"  (jet  them?  Don't  you  see  the  initials  on  then!' 
^-extending  chem  towards  ber — "  1  note  them  I " 

"Stole  tbeni,Judgef'' 
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'*Ye0, Stole  them!** 

**lf7  dear  husband,  it  oati*t  be  poisiblet  from 
whom?" 

"  From  Sterritt,  orer  there ;  hia  name  is  on  them." 

**  Good  heayens  1  how  could  it  happen  ?  " 

"I  know  very  well,  Polly — ^I  wu  very  drank 
when  I  came  home,  wasnH  I  ?  " 

**  Why,  Judge,  yoa  know  your  old  habit  when 
yon  get  among  those  lawyers." 

"But  was  1  venr  drunk?" 

"Yes,  you  wuf 

**  Was  I  remarkably  drunk  when  I  got  home,  Mrs. 
Brown?" 

"  Yesi,  Judge,  drunk  as  a  fool,  and  forty  times  as 
ftapid." 

**  I  thought  so,"  said  the  Judge,  dropping  into  a 
chair  in  extreme  despondency — '*  I  knew  it  would 
come  to  that,  at  last.  I  have  always  thought  that 
something  bad  would  happen  to  me — that  I  should 
do  something  very  wrong — kill  somebody  in  a  mo- 
ment of  passion  perhaps — ^but  I  never  imagined  that 
I  could  be  mean  enough  to  be  guilty  of  deliberate 
larceny! " 

**  But,  there  may  be  some  mistake,  Judge  ?  " 

"  No  mistake,  Polly.  I  know  very  well  how  it  all 
came  about.  That  fellow,  Sterritt,  keeps  the  mean- 
est sort  of  liquor,  and  always  did — ^liquor  mean 
enough  to  make  a  man  do  any  sort  of  a  mean  thing. 
I  have  always  said  it  was  mean  enough  to  make  a 
man  steal,  and  now  I  have  a  practical  illustration  of 
the  fact ! "  and  the  poor  old  man  hurst  into  tears. 

"Don't  be  a  child,"  said  his  wife  wiping  away  the 
tears,  "  go  like  a  man,  over  to  Sterritt,  tell  him  it 
was  a  little  bit  of  a  frolic.  Pass  it  off  as  a  joke — ^go 
and  open  Court,  and  nobody  will  ever  think  of  it 
again. 

A  little  of  the  soothing  system  operated  upon  the 
Judge,  as  such  things  usually  do ;  hin  extreme  mor- 
tification was  finally  subdued,  and  over  to  Sterritt's 
he  went  with  a  tolerable  face.  Of  course,  he  had 
but  little  difficulty  in  settling  with  him — for  aside 
from  the  fact  that  the  Judge's  integrity  was  un- 
questionable, he  had  an  inkling  of  the  joke  that  had 


been  played.  The  Judge  took  his  seat  in  Court; 
but  it  was  observed  that  he  was  sad  and  melancholy, 
and  that  his  mind  frequently  wandered  from  the 
business  before  him.  There  was  a  lack  of  the  sense 
and  intelligence  that  usually  characterized  his  pro- 
ceedings. 

Several  days  passed  away,  and  the  business  of  the 
Court  was  drawing  towards  a  close,  when  one  morn- 
ing a  rough-looking  sort  of  a  customer  was  arraigned 
on  a  charge  of  stealing.  After  the  Clerk  had  read 
the  indictment  to  him,  he  put  the  question : 

"Guilty,  or  not  guilty?" 

"  Guilty — b^U  drunk^^^  answered  the  prisoner. 

"What's  that  plea?"  exclaimed  the  Judge,  who 
was  half  dozing  on  the  bench. 

"  lie  pleads  guilty,  but  says  he  was  drunk,"  re- 
plied  the  clerk. 

"  What's  the  charge  against  the  man  ?  " 

"  He  is  indicted  for  grand  larceny." 

"What's  the  case?" 

"  May  it  please  your  honor,"  said  the  prosecuting 
attorney,  "  the  man  is  regularly  indicted  for  stealing 
a  large  sum  from  the  Columbus  Ilotel." 

"  lie  is,  hey  ?  and  he  plea(L>< — " 

"He  pleads  guilty,  hit  drunk  !^* 

The  Judge  was  now  fully  aroused. 

"  Guilty,  Imt  drunk  !  That  is  a  most  extraordi- 
nary plea.  Young  man,  you  arc  certain  you  were 
drunk  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  Where  did  vou  get  vour  liquor?" 

"  At  Sterritt's." 

"  Did  get  none  no  where  else  ?  " 

"  Not  a  drop,  sir." 

"  You  got  drunk  on  his  liquor,  and  afterwards  stole 
his  money  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  Mr.  Prosecutor,"  said  the  Judge,  "  do  me  the 
favor  to  enter  a  nolle  prosequi  in  that  man's  case. 
That  li(]uor  of  Sterritt's  is  mean  enough  to  make  a 
man  do  any  thing  dirty.  I  got  drunk  on  it  the  other 
day  mysflf^  arid  stole  all  of  Sterritfa  spoons  I  Re- 
lease the  prisoner,  Mr.  Sheriff;  I  adjourn  the  Court." 


•♦• 


FUN  FROM  THE  FORECASTLE. 

TROM  "two  tears  BEFORE  THE  MAST."   BT  RICHARD  H.  DANA,  JR.   1840. 


We  had  now  got  hardened  to  Cape  weather,  the 
vessel  was  under  reduced  sail,  and  every  thing  se- 
cured on  deck  and  below,  so  that  we  had  little  to  do 
but  to  steer  and  to  stand  our  watch.  Our  clothes 
were  all  wet  through,  and  the  only  change  was  from 
wet  to  more  wet.  It  was  in  vain  to  think  of  read- 
ing or  working  below,  for  we  were  too  tired,  the 
hatchways  were  closed  down,  and  every  thing  was 
wet  and  uncomfortable,  black  and  dirty,  heaving 
and  pitching.  We  had  only  to  come  below  when 
the  watch  was  out,  wring  out  our  wet  clothes,  hang 
them  up,  and  turn  in  and  sleep  as  soundly  as  we 
could,  until  the  watch  was  called  again.  A  sailor 
can  sleep  any  where — ^no  sound  of  wind,  water,  wood 
or  iron  can  keep  him  awake — and  we  were  always 
fast  asleep  when  three  blows  on  the  hatchway,  and 
the  unwelcome  cry  of  "  All  starbowlincs  ahoy !  eight 
bells  there  below!  do  you  hear  the  news?"  (the 
usual  formula  of  calling  the  watch,)  roused  us  up 
from  our  berths  upon  the  cold  wet  decks.  The  only 
time  when  we  could  be  said  to  take  any  pleasure 


was  at  night  and  morning,  when  we  were  allowed  a 
tin  pot  full  of  hot  tea,  (or,  as  the  sailors  significantly 
call  it,  "  water  bewitched,")  sweetened  with  molasses. 
This,  bad  ns  it  was,  was  still  warm  and  comforting, 
and,  together  with  our  sea  biscuit  and  cold  stut 
beef,  made  quite  a  meal.  Yet  even  this  meal  was 
attended  with  some  uncertainty.  We  had  to  go 
ourselves  to  the  galley  and  take  our  kid  of  beef  and 
tin  pots  of  tea,  and  run  the  risk  of  losing  them  be- 
fore we  could  get  below.  Many  a  kid  of  beef  have 
I  seen  rolling  in  the  scuppers,  and  the  bearer  lying 
at  his  length  on  the  decks.  I  remember  an  English 
lad  who  was  always  the  life  of  the  crew,  but  whom 
we  afterwards  lost  overboard,  standing  for  nearly 
ten  minutes  at  the  galley,  with  his  pot  of  tea  in  his 
hand,  waiting  for  a  chance  to  get  down  into  the 
forecastle:  and  seeing  what  he  thought  was  a 
"smooth  spell,"  started  to  go  forward.  He  had 
just  got  to  the  end  of  the  windlass,  when  a  great  sea 
broke  over  the  bows,  and  for  a  moment  I  saw 
nothing  of  him  but  his  head  and  shoulders ;  and  at 
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tbe  next  instuit,  being  t&keo  off  of  bU  legi,  he  wu 
c*rried  alter  Ibe  ici,  until  her  eteni  liftiDg  up  and 
•ending  the  walcr  forward,  he  wu  loft  bigh  uid 
dry  xl  the  ude  of  llie  lonf;  boat,  eiill  holding  on  to 
his  tin  pot,  which  had  now  nutiiing  in  it  but  ult 
water.  But  nolbing  coulil  VTtT  daunt  liiiu,  or  OTer- 
comc,  (or  a  moment,  his  habitual  good  humor.  Rc- 
gaininjT  his  tegs,  and  ahaking  his  flat  at  the  man  at 
the  wheel,  he  rolled  iielow,  aaying,  as  he  puucd, 
"A  man's  no  HHilnr,  if  he  can't  take  a  joke."  Tbe 
ducking  wa«  not  the  worst  of  audi  an  uffair,  for,  as 
there  woa  an  allowance  of  tea,  you  could  get  no 
more  from  the  gallej;  and  tiioughllie  aailors  would 
never  suffer  a  man  lo  go  willioul,  but  would  olwayn 
turn  in  a  littlv  from  tlieir  own  potii  to  fill  u|)  his,  yet 
this  was  at  best  but  dividing  the  loos  among  all 

Something  of  the  same  kind  befell  mc  a  few  days 
after.  The  cook  hadjual  made  for  us  a  mess  of  hot 
"ecouse" — that  is,  biiwuiC  pounded  line,  salt  hccf 
cut  Into  small  pieces,  and  a  few  potatoes,  boiled  up 
together  and  seasoned  with  pepper.  This  was  a 
r«re  treat,  and  I,  being  the  last  nt  the  pallcr,  had  it 
put  in  my  cliarRC  to  curry  down  for  the  mesa.  I 
got  along  very  well  as  fur  as  the  hatchwuj,  and  was 
just  getting  down  the  steps,  when  a  lieavj  sea,  lill- 
Ing  the  stem  out  of  water,  and  poadng  forward, 

dropping  it  down  again,  threw  the  steps  from  tlieir  make  a  jolic  of  everything  at  sea;  and  if  you  xn 
place,  and  I  came  down  into  the  stverage  a  little  to  fall  from  aloft  and  be  caught  in  the  belly  of  i 
&8ter  than  I  meant  to,  with  the  kid  on  top  of  me,  sail,  and  thus  saved  from  imnotit  death,  it  would 
and  the  whole  precious  mess  scallered  over  tbe  not  do  to  took  at  all  dulurbed,  or  to  nuke  a  terioia 
floor.     Whatever  your  feelings  luay  be,  you  must    matter  of  it. 


A  TASKEE   CARD-TABLE. 


itddrei 

"What?"  said  I. 

"  Whifh  of  these  things  slipn  up  fust?" 

"Do  you  tuean  wbicli  steamboat  goes  up  the 

"  Yes,  I'll  be  darned  if  I  don't." 

"  That  one,"  said  I,  pointing  (o  the  nearest. 


alln 


,n.l." 


This  individual  had  a  very  intellectual  forehead, 
nu'S^iiiring  about  an  inch  and  •  quarter  in  height, 
ond  jiuiiched  in  at  the  rfdcs  to  match.  His  *yeii 
were  net  deep  in  tlieir  socketi>,  and  eomctliing  iif 
a  piK'K,  only  the  color  was  nut  as  good.  Qis  nOM 
pushed  boldly  out,  as  it  started  from  the  lower  part 
of  hLi  forehead,  as  though  it  meant  to  be  aonietliing, 
but  wlioi  it  had  reached  half  its  destinatioD,  it  bent 
suddenly  in  like  a  parrot's  beak.  Hit  upper  Up  waa 
long  and  thin,  and  was  stretched  on  a  sort  of  tack, 
which  waa  made  by  a  couple  ofaupemumerary  teeth, 
which  stuck  out  very  proihinently.  His  chin,  too 
modest  to  attempt  a  rivalry  with  his  projecting  lip^ 
receded  backwards  towards  tbe  throat,  so  that,  to 
look  at  liim  in  front,  you  did  not  perceive  that  he 
had  any  chin  at  all.  His  hair  was  TCrr  light  and 
bristly.  A  snuff-colored  coat  of  domestic  manufac- 
ture adorned  the  upper  part  of  hit  person.  It  was 
an  ancient  aff^r.  The  velvet  wu  worn  Irom  the 
collar  in  several  places,  but  which  was  carefully 
patched  with  red  Sonnel,  being  the  ncareft  approach 
to  the  original  color  of  the  collar  tliat  could  be  fonod 
in  Ilia  domestio  menagerie  of  reserved  rags.  The 
buttons,  which  one  would  naturally  look  for  at  the 
bottom  of  the  waist,  had  wandered  tip  between  hit 
shoulders.  The  coat  was  remarkably  long,  extend- 
ing from  high  up  on  tbe  shoiddeis  lo  the  lower  part 
of  the  calves  of  his  tegs.  He  was  slightly  round- 
shouldered,  BO  that  when  he  Mood  right  up,  ft  mull 
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ftdy  might  liave  found  shelter  in  a  rain  storm  in  the 
'acancy  left  between  the  coat  and  the  back.  His 
MUitB,  to  common  obaervera,  would  have  been  called 
oo  i^ort,  but  he  denied  this,  averring  that  his  logs 
rere  too  long  for  his  trowsers.  On  his  arm  hung 
n  old-foshiooed  camblet  cloak,  with  the  lining  of 
jeen  baixe  hanging  about  a  quarter  of  a  yard  be- 
)w  the  edge  of  the  camblet.  He  said  this  was  no 
udt  of  ue  lining,  anyhow;  **it  got  wet,  and 
'oUier  shrank  a  leetle,  but  the  lining  stuck  to  it 
k»  blazef."  The  Yankee  was  exceedingly  anxious 
0  aecure  his  paasage  by  the  first  boat,  and  he  sang 
lit  to  Mmo  per^n : 

'*8ay,  yeou,  where  is  the  Captain  of  this  consam. 
lay,  yeon,  (to  some  one  else,)  I  want  the  Captain. 
400k  here,  nigger,  show  a  feller  the  Captain.  Look 
lere,  too  black  sarpint,  don*t  stick  out  your  lips  at 
le^  Waif  I  swow,  ril  give  any  body  three  cents 
hMl  will  show  me  the  Captain." 

The  Gaptain  hearing  the  noise,  stepped  forward, 
ad  told  the  Yankee  if  he  wi<)hed  to  ^ec  the  Cup- 
ain,  he  was  the  commander  of  the  boat. 

**0ew  tell?  Wal,  I  swan,  you  have  got  a  kind 
f  commanding  way  about  you,  that's  a  fact." 

**  What  do  you  wis^h  ?  "  said  the  Captain. 

**Wal,  I  want  a  bath." 

"Very  well,  jump  into  the  river,  there  is  plenty 
•f  water." 

*•  I  tell  yoti,  I  want  a  bath." 

**  Well,  don't  I  tell  you  to  jump  in,  you  can  swim 
cross  if  you  like ;  we  shall  not  start  just  yet." 

"I  want  a  bath  to  lie  down  in.  Now  do  you 
now  what  I  mean,  darn  you  ?  " 

•*0h,  you  want  a  berth?" 

**Wul,  dam  you,  didu't  I  say  bath?  I  Icnow 
rhat  Tni  about,  I  guess." 

"  I  will  accommodate  you  as  far  as  I  can,"  said 
be  Captain,  "  but  Fve  notliing  but  a  mattress  to 
fTer,  and  that  is  upon  the  cabin  floor." 


"  Dew  telL" 

**  It  is  the  only  one  that  is  vacant,  and  the  caUii 
floor  is  covered  with  them,  so  you  had  better  secure 
it  at  once." 

♦*  Wal,  then,  I  guess  Td  better  turn  right  in." 

I  omitted  to  mention  that  he  carried  a  yaUse  in 
his  hand.  Some  one  rather  impertinently  asked 
him  what  he  had  in  it. 

"  Wal,"  said  he,  "  I  don't  know  that  it's  any  of 
your  businefis,  but  I  don't  mind  telling  on  you. 
There  is  two  shirts,  one  clean,  t'other  dirty ;  a  pahr 
of  pants  about  as  good  as  new,  only  a  leetle  worn 
here  and  there,  and  a  pair  of  pistols.  D'ye  want  I 
shoiUd  take  'em  out  and  show  you?" 

When  he  went  down  to  turn  in,  he  put  the  valise 
under  his  head,  wrapped  his  old  cloak  around  him, 
and  threw  himHclf,  as  he  said,  "  into  the  arms  of 
omnibus."  The  mattresses  on  the  other  side  of 
him,  were  occupied  by  some  rough  Kentucky  boat- 
men. In  the  middle  of  the  night,  these  men  got 
up  and  commenced  playing  cards.  No  table  being 
handy,  they  made  use  of  the  back  of  our  Yankee 
friend  for  one,  and  chalked  the  reckoning  of  the 
game  upon  the  camblet  cloak,  which  surrounded 
the  body  of  the  unconscious  sleeper.  They  became 
interested  in  the  game,  and  began  to  lay  down  their 
cards  with  a  might  of  fist,  and  earnestness  of  man- 
ner, which  soon  roused  up  our  sleeping  friend.  He 
attempted  to  rise,  but  was  held  down  by  one  of  the 
party,  who  exclaimed : 

*'  Lie  still,  stranger,  Fve  only  got  three  to  go, 
and  I  hold  the  Jack.'* 

"  Never  mind,  I'm  a  most  smothered  here,  but 
go  ahead,  darn  you;  pUy  quick,  and  I'll  go  you 
halves." 

He  accordingly  laid  still,  until  they  had  finished 
their  game,  but  whether  the  Kentucky  gambler 
divided  his  gains  with  his  table,  was  Qever  satisfac- 
torily ascertained. 


•♦• 


SUSPENSION   OF    SPECIE   PAYMENTS. 

BT  JORM   P.   KENNEDY.      1840. 

[The  fbllowing  Chapter  Is  extracted  ttom  ^  The  Annal«  of  Qnodlibet,'*  a  Political  Satire,  said  to  be  edited  by  Bolomon 
eeondthoughta,  Schoolxnasier.] 


It  falls  to  my  lot,  at  this  stage  of  my  history,  to 
e  constrained  to  record  an  event  the  most  astound- 
ig,  the  most  awful,  the  most  unexpected,  the  most 
reach erous,  the  most  ungrateful,  the  most  flagi- 
ious-— yea,  the  most  supereminently  flagitious  that 
he  history  of  mankind  affords.  Notwithstanding 
hat  laudatory  and  political  ejaculation  which  The 
lero  and  Sage  breathed  out  in  the  evening  of  his 
Tilliant  career,  like  the  last  notes  of  the  swan,  *'  I 
save  this  great  people  prosperous  and  happy" — 
notwithstanding  that  flattering  canzonet,  with  which 
le  who  pledges  himself  to  walk  in  the  Hero  and 
^ige's  footsteps,  began  his  illustrious  course,  sing- 
ig  as  it  were  the  morning  carol  of  the  lark — *^  we 
fresent  an  aggregate  of  human  prosperity  surely 
ot  elsewhere  to  be  found" — the  echo  of  these 
weet  sounds  had  not  died  away  upon  the  tympana 
f  our  ravished  ears  before  these  banks — these  gen- 
ie pet  banks — ^these  fostered,  favored,  sugar-plum 
nd  candy-fed  pet  banks,  with  all  their  troop  of  cur- 
siled,  combed  and  pampered  paragon  sister  banks, 
oe  and  all,  without  pang  of  remorse,  without  one 


word  of  warning,  without  even  as  far  as  we  could 
see,  one  tingle  of  a  suppressed  and  struggling  blush, 
incontinently  suspended  specie  payments! !  0  curas 
hominum !     Quantum  est  in  rebus  inane  I 

Shall  I  tell  it  ?  Even  the  Patriotic  Copperplate 
Bank  of  Quodlibet  was  compelled  to  follow  in  this 
faithless  path.  Not  at  once,  I  confess — not  off- 
hand, and  with  such  malice  prepense  as  the  others— 
for  Nicodemus  Handy  had  a  soul  above  such  black 
ingratitude — ^but  after  a  pause,  and  let  the  tnith  be 
told  in  extenuation,  because  he  could  not  help  it. 

The  Hon.  Middleton  Flam  was  sent  for  upon  the 
first  tidings  of  this  extraordinary  kicking  in  the 
traces  by  these  high  mettled  institutions'—tidings 
which  reached  Quodlibet,  via  the  canal,  about  eleven 
o'clock  one  morning  in  May.  The  directors  were 
summoned  into  council  What  was  to  be  done? 
was  the  general  question.  Anthony  Hardbottle,  of 
the  firm  of  Bamdollar  and  Hardbottle — a  gp*ave 
man  and  a  thoughtful ;  a  man  without  fiash,  who 
seldom  smiles — a  lean  man,  hard  favored  and  simple 
in  Ms  outgoings  and  incomings;  a  man  who  has 
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nsTcr  iported  u  tong  u  I  have  known  him,  any 
oUier  coat  thui  that  of  a  anuff  brown  wiih  coTered 
bottoiu,  and  who  doei  tiot  wear  out 
of  ■ha«a  in  a  fear,  a  man  who  could 


ogive  I 


1  far  ii 


black  crarat,  but  liu  alwHja  b 
•ueh  a  man,  it  may  be  cuHlr  imagined,  waa  not 
bo  carried  away  b;  ncw-faDglvil  notions; — he  i 
there  at  tlie  Board,  in  place  of  Theodore  Fof:,  m 
was  compelled  two  jear«  before  to  withdraw 
name  aa  a  candidate  for  re-elei-tion.  Thia  aa 
Anthony  Uardbotlle,  speaking  under  the  dicUlet 


lural  to  him 


•nawered  this  qneKlion  of  What  was  to  be  done— 
bj  another  equally    Iscooic    and    pregnant   with 
meaning — 
*'How  much  ca«h  have  w«  on  handl" 


proach  of  being  uoabls  to  meet  Ita  obligatioaii. 
AnthouT  Hardboltle,  u  a  democrat,  I  am  Hurpriied 
at  you.'' 

"  I  can't  help  it,"  replied  Anlbony ;  "  in  mj 
opinion,  our  issuea  are  larger  than  our  lueana." 

"  How,  larger,  Bir?"  demanded  Mr.  Snuflerf,  the 
ProBident  of  Ihe  New  Light,  with  some  afpeiilj  o' 

aigncd  and  ready  for  delireryT  Redeem  the  old 
onc.i  with  new.     Why  ahould  we  Buspend*" 

"(ientlGmcn,  I  will  put  the  qncBtion  to  tbt 
Board,"  inlerpoaed  Ur.  Flam,  fearful  teat  a  quaml 
might  arise,  if  Ihe  debate  continued.  "  Shall  thia 
Bank  BuHpend  specie  payments*  ThoBe  in  faror  of 
this  iniquiloul  proportion  will  any  Atr." 

No  one  anaweri'd.  Anthony  llardhottle  wa>  tn- 
(imidated  by  the  Preaident's  atern  manner. 


"  One  hundred  and  seven  dollars  and  thirty-seTen 
and  a  half  cenia  in  silver,"  replied  KicodemuB,  "and 
Btb  bair  eaglea  in  gold,  which  were  brought  here 
by  our  honorable  Prcaident.  and  placed  oa  deposit 
after  he  had  used  them  in  the  last  election,  for  the 
purpone  of  showing  the  people  what  an  admirable 
OUrrency  we  were  lo  hare,  aa  soon  aa  Ur.  Benton 
•hould  Bucceed  in  making  it  Boat  up  the  stream  of 
the  Uisaiasip{u." 

Again  aaked  Anthony  Hardbottle,  "What  drcu- 
latiOD  have  you  abroad?" 

"8)1  hundred  thomund  dollars,"  replied  Nlcodc- 

"Then,"  aaid  Anthony,  "1  think  wo  bad  better 
Buapend  with  the  rcBt." 

"Never,"  Bud  the  Bon.  Uiddleton  Flam,  rising 
from  hia  scat  and  thumping  the  table  tiolenlly  with 
lui  hand.  "  Never,  air,  whilst  I  am  Preudent  of  this 
bank,  and  there  is  a  shot  in  the  locker." 

"  Braro~-«ell  said,  admirably  nud,  spoke  ae  a 
Quodlibelarian  ought  to  speak!" — shouted  Dr. 
Thomas  G.  Winkleman,  the  keeper  of  the  soda 
water  PaviltoD;  "I  have  fifteen  doilara  in  five- 
penny  bits ;  they  are  at  the  service  of  the  Board, 
and  while  I  hold  a  inece  of  coin,  the  Patriotic  Cop- 
perplate Bank  ahall  never  be  subjected  to  the  rc- 


"Thoae  opposed  to  it  will  say  No." 

"N'o!"  was  the  universal  acelanuitioD  of  the 
Board,  with  thp  exception  of  Anthony  Hardbottk, 
who  did  not  open  his  lips. 

"Thank  you,  gentlemen,"  said  Hr.  Flam,  "for 
this  generous  support.  I  ehould  have  been  com- 
pelled bj  the  adoption  of  this  propofulion,  much  aa 
I  esteem  this  Board,  much  as  I  value  your  good 
opinion,  to  have  returned  the  commiadon  with 
which  you  have  honored  me  m  your  President. 
Our  country  firat,  and  then  ourseives.  The  Democ- 
racy of  QuodliUet  never  will  suspend!  " 

At  this  moment,  confused  noises  were  heard  In 
the  banking  room,  whit'h  adjoined  that  In  which 
the  directors  were  convened.  Hr.  Handy  immedi- 
ately  sprang  from  his  chair,  and  went  into  thia 

There  stood  about  thirty  persona,  prindpally 
boatmen  from  the  cun&l.  At  their  head,  some 
paccB,  advanced  into  the  bank,  was  Flanigan  Sucker. 
One  sleeve  of  }1an's  coat  was  torn  open  from  the 
shoulder  lo  the  wrist ;  his  shirt,  of  a  very  inde&nlle 
compleiion,  was  open  at  the  breast,  lUacloung  the 
shafncy  mat  of  hair  that  adorned  this  part  of  hn 
person;  his  corduroy  trowscrs  had  but  one  ans- 
pcnder  to  keep  them  up,  thn*  giving  them  rather  • 
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lop-flided  set.  His  face  was  fiery  red ;  and  hu  hat, 
which  was  considerably  frayed  at  the  brim,  was 
drawn  over  one  ear,  and  left  uncovered  a  large  por- 
tion of  his  forehead  and  crown,  which  were  embel- 
lished by  wild  elf  locks  of  carroty  hue. 

**  Nicodemus,"^  said  Flan,  as  soon  as  the  Cashier 
made  his  appearance,  "we  have  come  to  make  a 
run  upon  the  bank ;  they  say  youVe  burnted  your 
bilcr.**  Then  turning  to  the  crowd  behind  him, 
be  shouted:  "GrowX  Tigers! — Yip!  No? — You 
donHI" 

As  Flan  yelled  out  these  words,  a  strange  mut- 
tering sound  broke  forth  from  the  multitude. 

**  What  put  it  into  your  drunken  noddle  that  we 
have  broke  ? ''  inquired  Mr.  Handy,  with  great  com- 
posure, as  soon  as  silence  was  restored. 

**  Nim  Porter  ses,  Nicodemus,  that  youVe  a  gone 
horse,  and  that  if  you  ain't  busted  up,  you  will  be 
before  night.    So  we  have  determined  on  a  run.'* 

Nim  Porter,  who  was  standing  in  the  rear  of  the 
crowd,  where  he  had  come  to  see  how  matters  were 
going  on,  now  stepped  forward.  Nim  is  the  fattest 
man  in  Quoblibet,  and  wears  more  gold  chains 
across  his  waistcoat,  than  I  ever  saw  at  a  jeweller's 
window.  He  is  the  most  dressy  and  good-natured 
man  we  have ;  and  on  this  occasion  there  he  stood 
with  a  stiff  starched  linen  roundabout  jacket  on,  as 
white  as  the  driven  snow,  with  white  drilling  pan- 
taloons just  from  the  washerwoman,  and  the  most 
strutting  rufiBe  to  his  shirt  that  could  have  been 
manufactured  out  of  cambric.  In  all  points  he  was 
unlike  the  crowd  of  persons  who  occupied  the  room. 
**  I  said  nothing  of  the  sort — ^"  was  Nim's  reply — 
**  and  I  am  willing  now  to  bet  ten  to  one  that  he 
canH  produce  a  man  here  to  say  I  said  so." 

"D— n  the  odds! "  cried  Flan ;  "Nicodemus,  we 
arc  resolved  upon  a  run — so,  shell  out !  " 

"Begin  when  it  suits  you,"  suid  Mr.  Hnndy. 
"  Let  me  have  your  note,  and  I  will  give  you  either 
silver  or  gold  as  you  choose." 

**Yip!  No?— You  don't!"  cried  Flan,  with  a 
screeching  and  varied  intonation  which  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  giving  to  these  cant  words,  and  ac- 
companying them  with  abundance  of  grimace, 
"  d--n  the  odds  about  notes ! — shell  out  any  how. 
We  have  determined  on  a  run — a  genuine,  diromy- 
cratic  sortie." 

"  Have  you  none  of  our  paper  ?  "  again  inquired 
Mr.  Handy. 

**  Devil  a  shaving,  Nicodemus,"  replied  Flan. 
"What's  the  odds?" 

'*  But  I  have,"  said  a  big,  squinting  boatman,  as 
he  walked  up  to  our  cashier,  and  untied  his  leather 
wallet.  "  There's  sixty  dollars,  and  I'll  thank  you 
for  the  cash." 

"And  I  have  twenty-five  more,"  cried  out  an- 
other. 

"  And  I  twice  twenty-five,"  said  a  gruff  voice 
from  the  midst  of  the  crowd. 

All  this  time,  the  number  of  persons  outside  was 
increasing,  and  very  profane  swearing  was  heard 
about  the  door.  Mr.  Handy  stepped  to  the  window 
to  get  a  view  of  the  asoemblnge,  and  seeing  that 
nearly  all  the  movable  part  of  Quodlibet  was  ga- 
thering in  front  of  the  building,  he  retired  with 
some  trepidation  into  the  directors'  room,  and  in- 
formed Mr.  Flam  and  the  Board  of  what  was  going 
on.  They  had  a  pretty  good  suspicion  of  this  be- 
fore Mr.  Handy  returned,  for  they  had  distinctly 
heard  the  uproar.  Mr.  Handy  no  sooner  commu- 
nicated the  fiKt  to  them,  than  Mr.  Flam,  with  con- 


siderable perturbation  in  his  looks,  rose  and  de- 
clared that  Quodlibet  was  in  a  state  of  insurrection ; 
and,  as  every  one  must  be  aware,  that  in  the  midst 
of  a  revolution  no  bank  could  be  expected  to  pay 
specie,  he  moved,  in  consideration  of  this  menacing 
state  of  affairs,  that  the  Patriotic  Copperplate  Bank 
of  Quodlibet,  suspend  specie  payments  forthwith, 
and  continue  the  same  until  such  time  as  the  re-es- 
tablishment of  the  public  peace  should  authorize  a 
resumption.  This  motion  was  gracefully  received 
by  the  Board,  and  carried  without  a  division.  Dur- 
ing this  interval,  the  conspirators  having  learned, 
through  their  leader.  Flan  Sucker,  that  the  Hon. 
Middleton  Ham  was  in  the  house,  forthwith  set  up 
a  violent  shouting  for  that  distinguished  gentleman 
to  appear  at  the  door.  It  was  some  moments  be- 
fore our  representative  was  willing  to  obey  this 
summons ;  the  Board  of  Directors  were  thrown  into 
a  panic,  and,  with  great  expedition,  got  out  of  the 
buck  window  into  the  yard,  and  made  their  escape 
— thus  leaving  the  indomitable  and  unflinching  ^nSA- 
dent  of  the  bank,  a  man  of  lion  heart,  alone  in  the 
apartment ;  whilst  the  yells  and  shouts  of  the  mul- 
titude were  ringing  in  his  ears  with  awful  redupli- 
cation, lie  was  not  at  a  loss  to  perform  his  duty ; 
but,  with  a  dignified  and  stately  movement,  stalked 
into  the  banking  room,  approached  the  window 
that  looked  upon  the  street,  threw  it  open,  and  gave 
himself  in  full  view  to  the  multitude. 

There  wus  a  dreadful  pause ;  a  scowl  sat  upon 
every  brow ;  a  muttering  silence  prevailed.  As 
Tacitus  says ,  "  Non  tumuhus,  non  quies,  sed  quale 
magni  nietus,  et  magnie  ine  silentium  est."  Mr. 
Flam  raised  his  arm,  and  spoke  in  this  strain : 

"Men  of  Quodlibet.  What  madness  has  seized 
upon  you  ?  Do  you  assemble  in  front  of  this  edi- 
fice to  make  the  day  hideous  with  howling?  Is  it 
to  insult  Nicodemus  Handy,  a  worthy  New  Light, 
or  is  it  to  affright  the  universe  by  pulling  down 
these  walls?  Shame  on  you,  men  of  Quodlibet! 
If  you  have  a  vengeance  to  wreak,  do  not  inffict  it 
upon  us.  Go  to  the  Whigs,  the  authors  of  our  mis- 
fortune. Tliey  have  brought  these  things  upon  us. 
Year  afler  year  have  we  been  struggling  to  give 
you  a  constitutional  currency — the  real  Jackson 
gold-" 

"Three  cheers  for  Middleton  Flam!"  cried  out 
twenty  voices,  and  straightway  the  cheers  ascended 
on  the  air ;  and  in  the  midst  was  heard  a  well  known 
voice,  "Yip!— No?— You  don't!  Go  it.  Mid- 
dleton ! " 

"  Yes,  my  friends,"  proceeded  the  orator,  "  whilst 
we  have  been  laboring  to  give  you  the  solid  metals; 
whilst  we  have  been  fighting  against  this  paper 
MON'KT  PARTY,  and  have  devoted  ail  our  energies  to 
the  endeavor  to  prostrate  the  influence  of  these 

RAG  BARONS,  thcSC  MONOPOLISTS,  thcSC  CHAMPIONS 
OF  VESTED   RIGHTS   AND  CHARTERED   PRIVILEGES,  the 

Whigs — we  have  been  foiled  at  every  turn  by  the 
power  of  their  unholy  combinations  of  associated 
wealth.  They  have  filled  your  land  with  banks,  and 
have  brought  upon  us  all  the  curses  of  over-trading 
and  m^tr-spectdating^  until  the  people  are  literally 
on  their  faces  at  the  footstool  of  the  Money  Power. 
(Tremendous  cheering.)  Our  course  has  been  reso- 
lute and  unwaveringly  patriotic.  We  have  stood  in 
the  breach  and  met  the  storm ;  but  all  without  avail.. 
Between  the  rich  and  the  poor  lies  a  mighty  gulf.. 
The  rich  man  has^  the  poor  man  voanis.  Of  that 
which  the  rich  hath,  does  he  give  to  the  poort' 
Answer  me,  men  of  Quodlibet." 


TALUK  OF  AH  OATB. 


"Nol"  arose,  deep-toned  from  every  Ihroat. 

"Then  our  course  ta  pUln.  Poor  men,  one  and 
■U,  rallj  round  our  democralic  banner.  Let  Ihe 
arietocrits  know  and  feel  thai  jou  will  not  bear  this 

"  We  will,  we  viU ! "  shouted  Flan  Sucker.  "  Go 
it,  HiddletonI— Yip!  Not    Toudon't!" 

"Gentlemen,"  continued  Ur.  Flam,  "this  bank  of 
oun  i»  purely  Demockatic.  It  is  an  exception  to 
■11  other  banks;  it  is  cmphativally  the  poor  man's 
friend;  nothing  can  eicccd  the  Hkill  and  cuution 
with  •bich  it  lioa  been  conducted.  Would  that  all 
other  banks  were  like  it !  Wc  Iiutc,  coiitparatirely, 
bat  a  small  issue  of  paper  afloat;  nc  hare  a  largo 
supply  of  specie.  You  perceive,  therefore,  that  we 
few  no  run.  You  alt  sair  witli  what  alacrity  our 
oashier  proflered  to  redeem  whatever  airiount  our 
respectable  felloRHiiiizcn,  that  cicellent  Democrat, 
Hr.  Flanigan  Sucker,  nii);ht  dcnuud.  (Gieere,  and 
•  cry  of 'Yip!  Ko?  Y^ou  don't!')  Mr.  Pucker 
was  aatisBcd,  and  did  not  desire  to  l)urden  himself 
with  specie.  Gentlemen,  depend  upon  mt.  When 
there  ts  danger,  if  such  a  thiiij;  could  be  to  this 
Hew  Light  Democratic  Bank,  1  will  be  the  first  to 

Keyouwamlng.  (Cheers,  and 'Hurrah  for  Flam.') 
m  with  an  instinctive  lore  of  (be  people,  I  ahould 
be  the  vilest  of  men,  if  I  could  ever  forget  my  duty 
to  them.  (Immense  cheering,  and  erica  of  'Flam 
tm  everl ')  Take  my  advice,  retire  to  your  homes, 
keep  an  eye  ou  the  Wblga  and  their  wicked  schemes 
to  holster  up  the  State  Banks,  make  no  run  upon 
this  institution — it  is  an  ill  bird  that  defiles  hia  own 
nest — and,  before  you  depart,  f;ent1emen,  let  me 
inform  you  thai,  having  the  grenieal  regard  to  your 
interest,   we  have  determiDcd  upon  a  temporary 


suapemiion  &.<■  a  mera  matter  of  cantlon  agiUmt  the 
intrigues  of  the  Whigs,  who,  we  have  every  reasw 
to  believe,  octiuited  by  their  implacable  hatred  of 
the  Kcw  Lif;ht  Democracy,  will  assail  this,  your 
favorite  bank,  with  a  malevolence  unciam{jed  in 
nil  thvir  pa.'!t  career.  (Loud  cheers,  and  criea  of 
'Sund  by  the  Bank.')  But,  Quodlibctariana,  rally, 
and  present  a  phalanx  more  terrible  than  the  Mace- 
donian lo  the  iiivuder.  You  can — I  am  sore  you 
will — and.  therefore,  I  tell  you  your  bank  la  safe." 

"Wo  can,  wc  will!"  rose  from  the  whole  multi- 
tude, acconipanicd  with  cheers  that  might  Tie  with 
Ihe  bursting  of  the  ocean  surge, 

"  Gentlemen,"  added  Ur.  Flam,  "  I  thank  ytm  for 
the  manifestation  of  this  patiiotie  sentiment.  It  is 
no  more  than  I  expected  of  Quodlibet.  In  condn- 
sion.  I  am  requested,  my  good  friends,  by  Kr. 
"  ',  thaChavinfi;  just  preparedsomenolM 

IiB[ier,  lie  will  redeem  at  the  c«nnt«r 
you  mav  chance  to  hold,  in  that  new 
1 1  can  with  pride  usure  you,  that  tU( 
lale  supply  is  equal  perhaps,  to  any  thing  that  has 
ever  been  issued  In  the  United  States.  With  my 
best  wishes,  gentlemen,  for  your  pcrmuietit  pro*- 
peHlT,  under  the  new  and  glorious  dynasty  of  that 
distinguished  Xiw  Light  Democrat,  whom  the  nn- 
bouffht  Buffrages  of  milliona  of  freemen  have  called 
to  the  supreme  executive  chur,  (cheers,)  and  under 
whD»e  lead  we  fondly  indulge  the  hope  of  speedily 
sweeping  from  ciiplence  this  pestilential  brood  d 
Whig  banks,  I  respectfully  take  my  leave." 

Having  concluded  this  masterly  appeal  to  tfas 
reo.'mn  and  good  sense  of  the  people,  Ur.  Flam 
withdrew,  under  nine  distinct  rounds  of  i^pUoN. 


I  a  tiiofrU 
ly  old  one 


Talui  ar  av  Oath. — The  late  Hr.  Bush  UEicd  to  '  mid  he  could  not  think  of  goiiif  without  lint  gltin; 
loll  the  following  story  of  a  brother  barrister: — As  |  her  a  kiss.  "Friend,"  said  she.  "thee  must  not  <to 
the  coach  was  about  to  start  alter  breakfast,  the  it."  "  Oh,  by  hcaTcns,  I  will !  "  replied  the  barrister, 
modest  limb  of  the  law  spproached  the  landlady,  a  "Well,  friend,  as  thou  ha«t  sworn,  thee  may  do  It; 
pretty  Quakeress,  who  was  seated  near  the  fire,  and  1  but  thee  must  not  make  a  practice  of  it." 
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ionabip  than  tlitt  nhich  I  deUght 
miae  an  bonrd  the  last  [Hgate  I  uiled  in.  The 
wkjd-mom  mesn  oftbis  good  ship  wm  composed  of 
a  rue  eet  of  fellong.  endued  with  the  compntiioD- 
■ble  uiid  Bueommudating  qualitieg  whtth  inaure 
nulua]  esteem,  mid  will)  Juat  fniUags  enough  to 
Impart  Tsrict;  and  piqusucj  to  eoeial  inlercourec. 
If  tbers  vu  bere  and  Ifacre  ■  gimponder  Biiirit, 
"jealoni  in  honor,  sudden  and  quick  in  quarrel,"  ho 
«M  lure  to  Milect  for  faia  fait  (Hcnd  aome  staid  com- 
panion, whoae  iei»en  of  good-humur  would  come  in 
with  counteracting  influence  alvaja  in  time  to  part  a 
tny,  or  some  amicable  wag  would  glre  so  ludicroua 
A  torn  to  uij  controTera;,  likely  to  end  in  a  dispute, 
tlut  the  betligereDta  would  alialie  hands,  take  a  glosa 
of  wine  together,  and  be  better  friends  than  CTcr. 
Then  thej  were  men  "tried  and  tutored  in  the 
world,"  whose  asperitica  had  undergone  that  degree 
of  attritioa  which  leads  men  to  culdvate  a  spirit  of 
mntoal  accommodation  and  farl>eamnco,  aa  the  best 
meuki  of  securing  their  own  share  of  comfort. 
Their  waaderings,  too,  had  stored  their  minds  with 
atirring  incident  and  varied  infonnation.  It  is  true 
the  latter  was  rather  miscellaneous  than  profound; 
but  it  made  up  io  amusing  rarietj  what  it  wanted 
in  depth.  Thus  it  happened  that  whencTer  acci- 
dent or  the  purposes  of  refection  brought  two  or 
more  together  in  the  ward-room,  thej  almost  inva- 
riable resolved  themselves  into  a  sort  of  tonvtrta- 
tMtu  where  topics  were  diwDsscd  as  various  aa  the 
characters  which  compoflod  this  circle  of  coamopo- 
Utea  or  the  br  regions  they  had  inhabited,  Aa 
these  debates  took  place  generallj  at  meal-times, 
the  arrangement  of  the  table  and  the  iVj\e  of  pre- 
paring the  viands  became  a  fruitful  source  of  dis- 
quiailion,  and  the  proposition  of  something  new  in 
Ifae  way  of  cookery,  a  neret-fultng  subject  of  rival- 


rv  Besides  the  usual  solidities  of  beef  mutton, 
etc  whcbkeptihei  phices  through  the  sufhage  of 
th  nnaophislicated  portion  of  the  mess  or  were 
merely  offerings  at  the  shrine  of  old  custom,  cu- 
linary novelties  made  their  appearance  daily,  under 
the  auspices  of  some  one  of  the  fraternity,  whoae 
reminiscences  of  foreign  hospitalities  furnished  re- 
cipes for  the  favorite  dish  of  almost  every  nation 
under  the  sun.  At  length,  having  discussed  in  turn 
pilaus,  kcebaubs,  oUas,  and  a  legion  of  gaiUmaufrya 
not  mentioned  in  the  classic  pages  of  Kitcbner  and 
Ude,  the  cook's  brain  became  completely  addled  by 
the  elaborate  and  conSicting  directions  bestowed 
upon  him  ;  and  the  caterer  grew  restive  under  th« 
interferences  which  he  discovered  were  graduallj 
encroaching  npon  hia  prerogative.  He  determined, 
aa  the  Persian  would  say,  to  put  the  bit  of  restraint 
between  the  teeth  of  innovation,  before  his  author- 
ity should  he  nnhorsed  and  trampled  under  foot. 
An  opportunity  soon  offered  to  execute  thie  prudent 
resolution.  The  third  lieutenant,  Ur.  Wagmaiard, 
who  had  cruised  in  the  South  Seas,  and  exhibited  a 
cocoa-nut  tree  tattoed  upon  his  arm  aa  a  sort  of 
patent  of  nobility  as  well  as  an  evidence  of  his  hav- 
ing been  adopted  hj  an  insular  chief,  out  of  grati- 
tude no  doubt  for  these  enviable  disiinclioni,  in- 
sisted upon  having  a  dish  of  baked  dog  served  up  In 
the  Sandwich  Island  style,  in  the  Jiell  of  a  maai> 
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moth  pumpkin,  which  the  steward  had  purchased 
at  the  instance  of  a  New  Enp^landcr,  to  make  a 
thanksgiving  pudding.  Mr.  Peleg  Weatherall  re- 
sisted this  misapplication  of  his  Sivorite  esculent 
with  the  energy  of  a  descendant  of  the  pilgrim 
fathers,  urging  the  right  of  property  and  the  pri- 
ority of  intention ;  wliilc  VVagmazard,  on  the  other 
hand,  argued  ingeniously  upon  the  utility  of  experi- 
ment and  the  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge;  and 
artfully  addressed  himself  to  the  deep-rooted  love 
of  variety  and  gastronomic  lore  which  prevailed  in 
the  mess.  The  dispute  waxed  warm  on  both  sides, 
and  a  spirit  of  faction  invaded  the  general  repose. 
The  disputants  gradually  increasing  as  the  adherents 
of  either  party  joined  their  favorite  leader,  talked 
loudly  and  vaguely  of  *'  reserved  rights  "  and  "  con- 
stitutional privileges,"  "  despotic  doniinatiou  "  and 
"republican  simplicity," and  the  presiding  function- 
ary, Progwell,  having  in  vain  interposed  his  au- 
thority to  allay  the  i)opular  excitement,  proclaimed 
the  mess  in  a  btate  of  revolution. 

The  juncture  was  critical ;  the  community,  torn 
by  conSicting  opinions,  was  suddenly  divided  into 
the  '*  whole  dog  party,"  the  "  no  dog  party,"  and 
the  "  national-thanksgiving-pudding  party ;  "  and 
in  the  fervor  of  dispute  the  opponents  had  al- 
most forgotten  the  loss  they  were  about  to  incur  by 
the  abdication  of  their  presiding  officer,  and  the 
inevitable  relapse  that  would  ensue,  into  anarchy 
and  misrule.  The  purser,  a  skilful  diplomatist, 
stepped  forward  at  this  crisis  and  averted  the  threat- 
ened danger.  He  declared  himself  of  the  code  ^^  juste 
tnilieu,^^  and  proposed  a  compromise  by  whicn  he 
thought  these  adverse  interests  might  be  reconciled. 
He  moved,  accordingly,  that  the  disputed  pumpkin 
be  equally  divided,  that  the  national  dish  be  duly 
prepared  of  one  half  of  the  same,  while  the  remain- 
ing moiety  should  be  given  over  to  the  Polynesian 
travellers;  with  this  proviso,  however,  that  while 
the  style  of  the  dish  might  be  Ilawaiian,  it  should 
be  left  to  the  discriminating  tuste  of  the  august  ca- 
terer to  select  a  substitute  for  the  obnoxious  arti- 
cle, dog's  iiesh. 

The  day  after  the  restoration  of  tranquillity  and 
harmony,  the  mess-table  was  arranged  with  unusual 
ceremony  in  honor  of  the  occasion.  A  clean,  shore- 
VHuhed  table-cloth  was  spread,  and  the  ill-assorted 
sea-set  of  crockery,  made  up  of  the  odds  and  ends 
which  had  survived  the  wreck  of  sundry  memo- 
rable gales,  gave  place  to  an  unsullied  service  of 
white  porcelain  from  "sunny  France,"  which  the 
prudent  Progwell  usually  reserved  for  state  occa- 
sions. Holiday  decanters  of  cut  glass,  filled  with 
the  generous  vintage  of  Madeira,  graced  the  corners 
of  the  table,  in  addition  to  the  every-day  supply  of 
red  astringencies  from  Spain  and  the  Balearic  Isl- 
ands. There  was,  moreover,  a  display  of  "pro- 
Tent,"  which,  though  it  might  be  said  rather  to  em- 
brace the  substantials  of  sea  fare  than  the  dehcacies 
of  the  season,  was  nevertheless  well  calculated  to 
find  favor  in  the  eyes  of  guests  whose  *'  good  diges- 
tion" pretty  generally  "waited  upon  appetite." 
There  was,  in  the  first  place,  a  roast  pig  in  the  atti- 
tude of  scampering  off  with  a  potato  in  his  mouth  ; 
then,  a  dish  of  dumb-fish  facetiously  called  Cape 
Cod  turkey ;  another,  containing  a  dry  mahogany- 
looking  lump  of  salt  beef;  acquatice  "junk,"  gallice 
^Wcnstance : "  a  long-treasured  Virginia  ham,  pegged 
over  with  cloves,  "spotted  like  the  pard"  with 
numerous  dashes  of  black  pepper,  and  garnished 


round  the  hock  with  a  ruffle  of  white  paper.  Last, 
not  least  in  the  dear  love  of  the  reconciled  parties, 
the  thanksgiving  pudding,  and  the  substitute  for 
the  canine  delicacy  of  Hawaii.  Much  Judgment  was 
evinced  by  the  steward  in  supplying  a  satisfactorr 
ingredient,  and  it  was  whispered  that  he  did  not 
venture  to  act  in  so  delicate  an  affair  without  first 
obtaining  the  advice  of  the  ingenious  commissary. 
However  that  may  be,  his  choice  fell  upon  a 
veteran  rooster,  who  had  been  spared  from  the  mer- 
ciless knife  of  the  cook,  while  scores  of  younger 
cacklers  had  been  served  up  in  fricassees  and  other 
devices  too  numerous  to  mention,  even  to  their 
combs  and  gills,  which  regularly  made  their  appea^ 
ance  as  a  sort  of  OalUc  entrhnet  to  the  undisguised 
horror  of  the  master  and  chaplain,  whose  primitive 
palates  held  all  such  coxcotMcal  tricks  of  the  cook, 
as  they  jocosely  called  them,  in  utter  abominatioiL 
As  to  chanticleer,  the  keeper  of  the  Kve  stock, 
"  Jemmy  Ducks,"  had  long  ceased  to  regard  him  as 
worthy  of  his  solicitude,  and  he  was  suffered  to  lead 
a  kind  of  vagabond  life  about  the  "Noah's  Ark," 
amidships,  picking  up  here  and  there  a  precarious 
grain  that  was  flirted  out  from  the  troughs  of  his 
compatriots  in  the  coop;  or  might  be  seen,  whole 
days  together,  j)erched  upon  a  projecting  spade  or 
broom-handle,  exhibiting  that  crest-fallen  air  of 
ahamion  peculiar  to  all  bipeds,  feathered  or  not, 
who  have  imbibed  a  thorough  disgust  for  the  sea. 
The  gallant  ruff  of  plumage  which  graced  his  neck, 
in  his  palmy  days  upon  his  native  dungliill,  and  was 
wont  to  expand  with  high-pressure  valor  at  the  ap- 
proach of  an  enemy  or  a  rival,  now,  alas  I  would 
not  have  afforded  a  single  hackle  wherewith  the 
most  ingenious  angler  could  fabricate  a  fly.  That 
clear,  heroic  crow,  by  which  he  once  proclaimed 
the  dawn  or  heralded  a  victory,  had  now  dwindled 
to  a  poor  cackle  of  discontent.  He  had  not  even 
spirit  enough  left  to  resent  the  insolence  of  a  blear- 
eyed  intemperate-looking  Muscovy  duck,  which  used 
to  jostle  him,  eyeing  him  askance  as  he  paddled  by 
with  the  air  of  contempt  that  I  have  seen  an  old 
bow-legged  sailor  regard  an  unhappy  landsman  of 
broken  fortunes,  who,  having  taken  to  salt  water 
late  in  life,  sat  brooding  in  gloomy  abstraction  over 
an  accumulation  of  sea  miseries.  At  last  the  wo- 
begone  knight  of  the  roost  was  missed  from  his 
accustomed  perch,  on  the  morning  of  the  festive 
occasion,  which  has  been  the  subject  of  our  long 
digression.  Conjecture  was  busy  as  to  liis  probable 
fate ;  for,  it  should  be  remarked,  that  the  manner 
of  his  demise  w:is  a  state  secret,  imparted  only  to 
a  select  few.  He  had  perhaps  mustered  strength 
enough  to  fly  to  the  bridle  port,  and  commit  a  ^^tlo 
de  Af,"  or  he  had  been  poached  by  the  captain  of 
the  waist,  who  had  a  li()uorish  tooth,  and  had  been 
heard  to  wonder  how  the  old  rooster  would  go  in  a 
lobseouu.  Few,  and  those  only  the  initiated,  recog- 
nised him  as  he  was  placed  on  the  table  in  his 
pumpkin  sarcophagus ;  and  the  rest,  whose  "igno- 
rance was  bUss,"  du^cussed  him  with  appetites  which 
proved  they  little  knew  how  important  a  problem 
in  the  art  of  cookery  had  been  solved  in  relaxing 
his  tendons  and  mollifying  his  integuments.  So 
effectually  had  these  desirable  ends  been  obtained 
by  the  Sandwich  Island  process,  that  even  Dabchick, 
the  master,  though  by  no  means  an  advocate  of  in- 
novation of  any  kind,  was  one  of  the  first  to  pro- 
pose that  the  thanks  of  the  mess  be  awarded  to 
Wagmazard  for  the  introduction  of  an  agreeable 
and  substantial  dish.    Having  carried  hia  motion 
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nem.  ecm.,  as  motionfl  are  apt  to  be  carried  after 
dinner,  he  proceeded,  as  soon  as  the  cloth  was  re- 
moyed,  to  emphasize  his  approbation  by  asking  the 
Poljnesian  traveller  to  take  wine. 

The  master  had  a  peculiar  way  of  performing  that 
ceremony  ;  watching  a  smootK,  as  he  technically  ex- 
pressed it,  he  would  arrest  the  decanter  in  one  of 
its  revolutions  round  the  table,  and  graHping  it 
firmly  by  the  neck,  as  if  he  feared  some  defeat  of 
his  intention,  he  kept  a  steady  aim,  over  the  top  of 
the  bottle,  at  the  person  he  designed  to  compliment, 
without  saying  a  word  until  he  perceived  his  pur- 
pose was  recognized. 

"  Dabchick  will  drink  your  health,  Wapmazard,'* 
■aid  Progwell,  "  he  has  had  you  at  pointblank,  with 
his  tompion  out,  this  half  hour.  Allow  me  to  make 
a  third  ?  " 

"With  all  my  heart,**  replied  Wagmazard — 
"  beg  pardon,  master ;  here^s  promotion  and  prize- 
money." 

To  this  sentiment,  which  had  long  ceased  to  pro- 
duce any  respounive  feeling  in  the  master's  heart, 
deadened  as  it  was  by  "  hope  deferred,'*  he  simply 
nodded,  tossing  off  mechanically  the  contents  of 
his  wine-glass.  '*!  was  thinking,  Wagmazard," 
said  he,  *'that  you  must  have  sailed  some  time  or 
other  with  Mangem,  who  was  a  mess-mate  of  mine 
during  the  war,  when  he  was  a  Heutenant,  and  I 
was  what  I  am  still,  a  log-line  measurer  and  a  log- 
book historian.  He  was  a  capital  officer,  and  as 
good  a  seaman  as  ever  squinted  to  windward  in  a 
squall ;  but  he  had  one  failing ;  he  was  omnivorous. 
Whatever  could  be  caught  at  sea  or  on  shore, 
whether  fish,  flesh,  fowl,  or  reptile,  he  was  sure  to 
smuggle  into  the  next  day's  dinner ;  and  he  man- 
aged to  disguise  it  bo,  if  it  happened  to  be  out  of 
the  common  way,  that  there  was  no  telling  a  rat 
from  a  young  rabbit,  or  an  eel  from  a  serpent.  His 
theory  was,  that  every  thing  living  was  eatable  but 
a  turkey-buzzard  ;  and  he  was  only  prevailed  upon 
to  admit  this  single  exception  after  a  long  series  of 
experiments.  He  tried  hard  the  whole  cruise  to 
convert  me  to  his  way  of  thinking ;  but  I  never 
tooched  any  made  disnea  until  we  parted  company 
at  his  promotion.  He  was  a  rum  caterer,  that 
Mangem."* 

"  I  did  sail  with  Mangem,**  replied  Wagmazard, 
"and  I  never  expect  to  sail  with  a  better  com- 
mander ;  and  although,  as  you  have  observed,  he 
was  somewhat  omnivorous,  he  knew  how  to  handle 
his  ship,  and  fight  his  guns ;  and  whenever  duty  did 
not  prevent,  was  always  exploring  out-of-the-way 
places,  so  that  we  had  lots  of  fun,  liunting  and  fish- 
ing, and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  Nothing  tickled  the 
captain*s  fancy  so  much  as  the  acquisition  of  some 
strange  animd,  especially  if  it  was  of  the  monkey 
tribe,  for  he  always  persisted,  notwithstanding  the 

Srotestations  of  the  doctor  to  the  contrary,  that 
acko  belonged  to  the  genus  homo,  being  somewhat 
inclined  to  Lord  Monboddos*  way  of  thinking,  that 
originally  both  species  had  tails,  but  that  in  man 
that  appendage  had  been  worn  off  by  a  long  per- 
severance in  sedentary  habits.  This  opinion  was 
very  near  being  confirmed  by  a  report  of  the  quar- 
ter-master of  the  watch,  who  declared  that  he  saw 
a  large  baboon  with  a  basket  under  his  arm,  fishing 
for  crabs  with  a  crooked  stick  ;  it  turned  out,  how- 
ever, to  be  an  old  sun-dried  negro,  who  only  wanted 
a  tail  to  pass  for  a  monkey  upon  closer  inspection. 

"Mayweed  and  I,  on  account  of  our  rambling 
propensities,  became  prime  favorites  with  Mangem, 


who  used  frequently  to  be  of  our  party.  Many  a 
good  tramp  have  we  had  together,  the  skipper  and 
I  equipped  with  our  shooting  and  fishing  tackle, 
and  the  doctor  rigged  out  in  his  quaker-cut  coat, 
with  ample  pockets  crammed  with  minerals  and 
shells,  and  his  broad-brimmed  Guayaquil  sombrero 
studded  with  impaled  bugs  and  butterflies.  I  could 
tell  you  of  a  striking  adventure  we  had  in  South 
America ;  but  this  unbelieving  master  of  ours  would 
set  it  down,  like  enough,  as  a  fish  ttory.^ 

**N«»ver  mind  the  old  infidel,**  said  Progwell, 
"  we'll  fine  him  the  1.  C.  if  he  opens  his  lips.** 

"Go  ahead  with  the  yarn,  Waggy,**  said  Dab- 
chick,  "I'll  promise  not  to  gainsay  a  word  of  it; 
as  to  the  matter  of  belief,  you  know,  in  the  free 
country  we  came  from,  every  liberty  is  allowed  in 
that  particular,  provided  we  don*t  doubt  aloud  when 
we  differ  from  our  neighbors ;  the  thing  is  as  well 
understood  as  the  privilege  of  going  barefoot  when 
a  man  has  no  shoes.** 

"Youll  promise  to  keep  within  constitutional 
bounds,  then,*'  said  the  (rarellrr. 

"  ril  not  think  louder  than  the  sigh  of  your 
sweetheart,  as  sure  as  my  first  son  shall  be  called 
Wagmazard  Dabchick,"  replied  the  master. 

"The  adventure  happened  then,  as  I  said  before, 
at  one  of  the  unfrequented  harbors  on  the  coast  of 
South  America,  with  a  long  Indian  name  which  I 
can*t  call  to  mind  just  now;  no  matter,  it  was  a 
beautiful  place.  The  port,  though  not  large,  was 
snug,  with  gol»d  anchorage  behind  a  couple  of  small 
islands,  which  broke  off  the  sea,  and  afforded  fine 
shelter  in  the  hurricane  season.  A  fresh-water 
river  emptied  itself  at  the  head  of  the  bay,  and 
there  \i(as  wood  in  abundance  in  every  direction. 
As  soon,  therefore,  as  we  moored  ship,  the  boats 
were  hoisted  out,  the  wood  and  watering  gangs  were 
sent  on  shore,  and  the  gunner's  and  carpenter*B 
crew  were  landed  with  such  articles  of  their  several 
departments  as  wanted  repair.  The  usual  exploring 
party,  reinforced  by  a  half-dozen  of  the  midshipmen, 
resumed  their  amusement  of  beating  the  bush. 
We  found  the  game  so  abundant  that  we  got  almost 
tired  of  popping  it  over;  and  as  to  all  sorts  of 
tropical  fruits,  we  had  only  to  turn  to  and  pelt  the 
monkeys  on  the  trees,  to  get  a  shower  in  return  of 
such  variety  and  flavor — ^but  I  won't  make  your 
mouths  water  by  enumerating  them  particularly. 

"I  must  tell  you,  however,  that  we  were  not 
without  some  fear  in  traversing  the  woods;  the 
natives  having  told  us,  among  other  wonders  of  the 
place,  of  a  snake  some  fifty  feet  long,  that  had  a 
way  of  making  himself  up  into  a  Flemish  coil  upon 
the  branches  of  a  tree,  where  he  waited  an  opportu- 
nity of  dropping  down  upon  any  contemplative  gen- 
tleman, who  might  chance  to  select  the  vicinity  of 
his  roost  as  the  scene  of  his  pastoral  meditation,  em- 
bracing him  with  a  cordiality  altogether  more  fervid 
than  agreeable.  The  captain  had  no  sooner  heard 
of  this  monster  than  he  determined,  if  possible,  to 
make  a  prize  of  him.  A  trap  was  at  once  contrived 
for  him,  such  as  is  used  to  catch  raccoons  with 
in  Virginia,  by  bending  down  a  stout  sapling  and 
rigging  it  with  a  running  bowline  and  the  sort  of 
apparatus  the  boys  call  a  figure  four;  this  was  well 
baited  for  several  davs  in  succession ;  but  it  was  soon 
evident  that  snaky  was  not  to  be  had  in  that  way ; 
in  fact,  we  noosed  nothing  but  one  of  the  skirts  of 
Mayweed's  broad-tailed  coat,  which  was  whipped 
off  OS  he  accidentally  sprung  the  trap,  in  stooping 
to  gather  a  rare  specimen  olf  botany  for  his  herbs- 
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rinm.  AAcr  th<?  Mvidont.  >?  ahiinilonpd  our  de- 
tIi^  in  di<i<pair,  le»iii(f  thi>  mpt  p(irli<)n  of  (he 
doi-toT'*  fnvorile  (r«rrn<'ni  fluirpriiig  in  ihe  bnwB?, 
■  trophj  of  our  diwoniKlun?.  We  liopan  to  pii^poot 
die  people  bail  heen  hiimminjr  im.  when  the  day  hp- 
fore  >?  were  to  Mil,  1 1»fl  the  cnplnin  anil  Haywred 
fliihiD)!  from  the  bank!)  o(  a  Hmiill  ta^oon.  fliuated 
nekr  the  head  of  the  hirlior,  and  ^inii'k  fur  the 
rood.',  with  Billy  Riven,  one  aC  the  niid'hiptnen  of 
my  WBloh.  The  younRsler  and  I  had  jiL^it  tlearrii  a 
p«lch  of  ctiltiralod  i^rourid,  when  we  were  atnrtled 
iiy  >  hii«ing  noise,  like  the  lilowing  off  of  i^ienm, 
and  nw  within  a  few  yardu  ef  lu  a  hoa  hpiwepn 
twenty  and  thirty  fi-el  t'ong.  whicli  might  hare  well 
been  taken  for  iwii'c  that  length  by  any  one  who 
had  merely  moa-^iired  him  with  the  eye.  Hi.'  forked 
tooEiie  vibrated  with  the  ratudity  of  I'haln-lightnin^, 
and  hill  even  shone  ■«  Scry  m  a  bit  of  cbaruoai  tin- 
der the  ojicnilinn  of  a  blow^upp.  There  was  no 
time  to  rcdeel,  no  chance  to  retreiit.  nod  the  reptile 
decidedly  meant  to  give  fiRht.  We  had  but  one 
fowling-piece  between  u:),  which  Rlreis  carried,  and 
that  was  charged  only  with  Kmnli  ^hot.  Telling  him 
not  to  Src  until  I  i!Ot  ready,  I  jerked  a  long  pole  of 
Inilia-rubbef  wood  fniin  the  fi-nri-  clme  at  hand; 
the  younf(Bter  liluzed  away  right  in  the  face  and 
eje*  of  the  serpent ;  we  both  boardLil  In  the  luunkc 
tnth  all  the  rancor  of  true  deiii-eiiiliLnt.i  of  Mother 
Kve  i  and  before  llie  enemy  hud  tiiri>>  to  recover  frvm 
bbi  astonishment,  a  lui-ky  blow  on  the  spine  no  di» 
■bled  him  that  we  despatched  liim  at  our  telciire." 
"You're  oure  it  wa:i  an  Inrlin-rnbber  pole  that 

Go  Rave  the  fatal  blow  with?"  aaid  the  punter,  look- 
j  out  of  \nn  room  again. 

"Caoutchooe,  so  called,  in  thovc  parti>,"  replied 
Wafjiiiazunl ;  "you  know  it  prowa  tliere  an  thick  as 
[rine  trvtt  in  Sew  Jptucj.  I  should  picsH  there 
might  have  been  a  mile  wiuare  cticlowd  liy  a  Vir- 
^nia  fence  made  of  it." 

"  Urcnmiitantial  and  minntii  again,"  cictnimed 
Progwell;  "gentlemen,  intcrruplloiu  arc  positively 


"  Go  on.  Watnnazard,'  aaid  the  commisary ;  "  I 
only  a»ked  for  inlbnnatioa." 

'■River*  and  t.'  cnr.unued (he  namior,  "were  of 
co'ir^  prrjud  of  having  ;Uin  the  redoubtable  Jer- 
penl,  anil  re(nni>-d  to  the  lagoon  immediately  to 
aiinoimce  our  victory.  There  ne  tound  Uangem 
anil  th^  iK-t.'tnr  laying  their.  head»  tigeihcr  to  entnp 
an  fUiirmou;!  allicaror.  which  had  ju*t  «hown  hi« 
head  above  water  al  the  barking  of  a  fpaniet 
t)i>y  h^i  with  them.  The  captain  Vaii  highly  de- 
lialiifi  with  our  exploit,  and  ordered  wme  of  the 
watering  party  to  bring  do«n  the  prize,  while  the 
yni:ng-(i;r  au-1  I.  elated  )<y  our  recent  conijiieft, 
m.ide  liolil  to  proffer  our  a.-.sL<taDce  an<J  advice  ae  to 
tlie  lw!i(  mode  of  capturing  the  alligator.  Mayweed 
rirtidnil-'d  us  llial  he  wa.<  tlie  levbthm  of  the  book 
of  Ji''>.an<f  that  wo iniuM  not  put  -a  hook  in  bit 
nme,  orliore  his  Jaw  through  with  a  thiim;'  hot 
we  dcciili'ii  that  )>y  gnod  :ieamansliip  we  imghl 
rou:->-  him  ayhon.'  and  l<rine  him  to  vlo^  (|uartcn, 
if  we  coald  only  find  mesuw  to  get  a  purchn-e  opon 
him.  S'veral  i":hi-meJ  were  pnipowd  and  rqected; 
at  la.<t  1  hit  upon  a  contrivance  which  ilio  ma.'^rr 
may  clap  down  amuiig  his  miiiu.  unilcr  the  licad  of 

Dabchiek  only  noticeil  this  remark  hy  a  conlor 
tion  of  countenance,  such  as  a  Fchoulboy  mikc!^  wlio 
ha^  bit  ten  an  unrip.?  piTsiramon;  he  was  evidently 
suppre^ifing  an  iuclinjiinn  to  think  alouil. 

-'  The  device  wa*  a;i  follows,"  continued  Wagma- 
mrd.  "We  first  rigged  a  Unc  with  a  rtril  of  two- 
and-n-half  inch  rope  with  a  (i'w  feet  of  chain  at  the 
end  of  it ;  the  chain  was  made  fai^i  to  the  middle  of 
a  short  iron  crow,  and  stopped  out  to  the  end  of  tt 
hy  a  t'liard  at  i^pun  yam,  ju^^t  strong  enough  to 
keep  the  bur  perpendicular  until  the  alligator  should 
gorge  it,  wlien  a  smart  jerk  would  l)ring  it  athwart- 
sliips  in  hi:i  maw  bv  pjirting  the  slop,  and  there  we 
Khoald  have  him  toggled  i")  that  we  could  liaul  him 
ashore.  The  lur  was  then  baited  wiili  three  or  four 
soliil  pieces  of  porh,  and  the  line  thrown  into  the 
lagoon  niih  a  billet  of  wowl  about  two  falhomi 
from  tlie  bail,  fur  a  buoy.  This  done,  we  stepped 
hack  some  ilistance  from  the  bank,  to  watch  the 
float,  and  kept  the  launch's  crew  at  hand  to  extract 
our  uniphibiuii^  frienil  from  one  of  his  elements,  hi 
order  lo  attack  him  with  advantage  on  that  wluch 
was  common  to  both  parties.  We  had  hardly 
waited  a  qiuirter  of  an  hour  when  the  water  began 
to  mantle, — then  the  buoy  trembled  slightly,  aud 
at  last  a  broad  dimple  on  the  surface  of  the  iagooa 
announced  'a  glorious  nibble;'  another  more  de- 
cided bob  made  the  doctor  exclaini,  'how  very  ei- 
citing ; '  and  the  men  wcr<>  for  nuining  away  with 
the  line  before  the  time,  but  the  captain  restrained 
them  hv  au  order  to  wait  for  the  word.  An  ln«ianl 
uflerwanls  the  float  disappeared  slowly,  making  iU 
course  uniler  water  by  a  wake  on  the  surface, 
vhich,  with  the  tautening  of  the  line,  showed  that 
the  monster  had  gorged  the  bait  and  was  makini; 
for  the  opposite  shore.  '!fow's  your  chance,  my 
lads!'  shouted  Mangem,  'walii  away  together!' 
.ind  away  went  the  men  with  a  cheer  that  niadc 
every  thing  ring  again.  The  lagoon  boiled  like  > 
pot  for  A  moment,  then  out  came  the  alligator  hiirb 
and  dry  upon  the  bank,  mowing  lung  swarthy  of 
cane  and  shrubbery  with  his  tail,  right  and  le)t,  oa 
Ilia  way  up.  A  few  good  turns  with  the  end  of  (ht 
line  were  caught  over  the  stump  of  a  tree,  and  lb« 
action  began  in  earnest.  The  monster,  aa  Mon  u 
he  found  there  was  uo  backing  out,  defended  him- 


PIOTOBIAL  BUMOB. 


■elf  DIm  •h«ro,  kMidng  up  a  brisk  fii«  of  Itngnge 
competed  of  pebblee  uid  dirt,  uid  leTelUng;  erer; 
thiliK  thM  ome  within  the  sweep  of  hit  nether  ei- 
tremit J ;  while  he  was  UBuled  h;  our  partj  from 
every  quarter  with  clubi,  stoneB,  and  boat-hooks, 
and  in  short,  anj  tbiog  we  could  laj  Our  bands 
u^ran.  The  fight  ntged  furiously  for  about  twenty 
n^ntes,  till  at  length  stratagem  and  superior  forve 
prarailed,  and  oar  saemy  di«d,  'game  to  the  last,' 
InTing  his  assailants,  especially  Billy  Ktett  and 
Dljself,  covered  with  loud  and  glory, 

"Notliing  DOW  remained  to  be  done  bat  to  Mr!p 
the  boa  and  the  alligator  of  their  sluns,  which  it 
was  at  once  resolTed  sboold  be  preserred  as  trophies 
of  tbe  day's  success.  The  doctor  wm  a  skilful 
taiidermist,  and  the  boat's  crew  undertook  the 
opention  under  hta  direction.  The  coxswain  started 
off  to  get  aqDantityofcorrouTS  sublimate  from  tbe 
apothecary  of  a  riltage  close  by;  and  Rivers  went 
to  the  abip,  and  soon  returned  with  a  bankrupt 
^bus-blower,  who  belonged  to  the  after-guard,  and 


w»«  skilled  in  the  mannlacture  of  arliflinal  eyes. 
An  hour  before  sunset,  the  Besh  of  the  vanquished 
was  cut  into  stripe,  as  Himgem  had  requested,  to 
be  cured  in  the  way  the  South  Americans  prepare 
their  jerked  beefj  and  the  Moa  were  stuftbd  and 
put  into  altitudes  as  fierce  and  natural  as  life,  and 
deposited  on  the  raAers  of  a  deserted  wigwam  at 
the  watering-place." 

"  I  suppose,"  said  Dabchlck,  breaking  silence  at 
last,  "they  were  presented  with  all  due  ceremony 
to  the  Museum  at  Philadelphia,  or  the  Academy  of 
Natural  Sciences  1 " 

"There  you're  out  of  your  reckoning,  master; 
tbey  were  eaten  up  that  very  night" 

"  Eaten  up  I     By  what  ?  " 

"  Yen ;  every  scale  of  them ;  by  the  icfiiit  niilj." 

"What,  crowbar  and  all'" 


^Mfh 
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VERT  rOLTl;  MERCIKY 


A  LArDABUg  TEIH8T  KIB  KNOWLEDGE. 

Wcu^  yonng  man,  your  bosineasr 

Why,  I  heer*d  as  how  you  teach  navigation,  so  I  thn't  Td  come  in  and  Bv  Jupiter,  I  must  get  a  pair 

lam  it  this  artemoon,  cause  I'm  goin'  to  sea  in  the  mornin',  daddy's  cap-  of  pants ;  it's  cold  enough  to 

ting  and  I'm  male.  frecie  Styi. 


T. — An  Italian,  tnveUing  in  company 
-3  of  New  England,  remarked  with 
n  In  his  foreign  accent, "Bar,  you 
have  no  delights  in  America  that  we  have  in  Italy. 
We  have  ther«,  sar,  the  beautiful  sky— the  Eoe 
We  have  there,  nr,  Yemivius,  that 
In  to  Um  heaTMuI"    Tbe  trne  Yankee 


boy  stood  it  long  enough — his  pride  came  up — he 
turned  round  to  the  Italian  before  he  had  time  to 
let  his  hands  fall  from  their  gestures  of  admiratlOD 
for  bis  country,  and  with  a  tone  of  impatience,  re- 
plied, "  Tour  Yesuviui  I  We've  got  a  Niagara  will 
put  her  out  in  five  minutes  I " 


THE  VOTHEB  AMD  HEB  CHILD. 


THE  HOTHER  AND  HER  CHILD. 


Vbj  irhatDpon 
earth  th»  the  child ' 
Rose  TOUTS  hurt 
tbie  rh  Id  Ronwhoa 

No  maun  di 
I  d  dn  t  1  rujiut 
ntt  n  down  dar  in 
the  rockm  cbur 
long  Bide   0    MiH 


t  don 


lUhD 


taUtohm  japla 


tall  to  h  m  ODiliin- 
bod;  want  n  dar 
nuther  wpt  jam* 
tad    h  m,    ud    I 


l)    Qg 


Bud  I  M 


WnKNCE  comes  the  fcibberish  which  is  almost 
variably  used  by  molherd  and  nurwa  (o  infantH? 
Take,  for  eiamplp,  tbi-  followinji,  which  will  answer 
the  twofold  purpose  of  iUwlratiu);  my  idea  and  of 
eibibltinj;  one  nf  the  peculJuriticH  of  the  a|£c. 

A  few  da^s  ago.  I  called  lu  spend  an  hour  in  the 
tfternoon  with  Mr  tOaiig.  whose  wife  is  the  mother 
of  a  child  about  eight  months  old. 

While  I  was  there,  the  ehild  in  the  Durso'a  arms, 
in  an  adjoiiiinc  room,  began  10  cry. 

"  You  Roiie, '  said  Mrx.  Slung,  "  quiet  that  ehild." 
Rose  walked  with  it,  and  sacig  to  it,  but  it  did  not 

"  You  Rone !  if  you  do  not  quiet  that  child,  I  lay    ' 
I  make  jou." 

"1  is  tried,  ma'am,"  said  Roae,  "an' be  wouldn't 
get  hushed."     (  ChUJ  criei  tmidtr. ) 

"Fetch  him  to  me,  jou  good-for-nothing  hus.<i7 
you.  What'B  the  matter  with  him*"  reaching  (  ' 
her  arms  to  receive  him. 


"Id 


'    (fnoctiNy     and 


"  Nhei — nhun — nlio— 
griRtting  at  lion.) 

As  Rose  delivered  the  child,  she  gave  visible  signs 
of  dodging  Just  as  the  child  lelt  her  arms;  and,  that 
ahe  might  not  be  disapjiointed,  Mrs.  Slang  gave  her 
a  box,  iQ  which  there  aecnied  to  be  no  anger  mixed 
at  all,  and  which  Rone  reccircd  at  amaitrr  nf  eoum, 
without  even  changing  countenance  under  it. 

"Da  dcD  1"  raid  Mrs.  filing;  "come  elong  e 
muddy  (mother).  Did  nsssy  Yosej  (Ruse)  pague 
muddy  thweety  chillunsi "  (children) — pressing  the 
child  to  her  bosom,  and  rocking  it  backward  and 
fbrward  tenderly.  "  Muddina  will  whippy  ole  nassy 
Yoaey.     Ahl  you  old  uggy  Yoseyl  "  (tnoftin^  at 


head    aga  ust    the 
bureau  " 

Let  muddy  we 
where  ole  had  Yosey  knocky  beady  'gin  de  bureau.", 
Uuddytnff  see."  taking  off  the  child «  cap,  anddud- 
ing  nothing.     {Child  eriti  on.) 

"  Muddy  s  baby  was  hongry.  Dat  was  what  ails 
muddy's  darling,'lhweetv  ones.  Wan  cho  hongry, 
an'  nobody  would  pivy  little  darling  any  Bingc'l  all 
tor  tuy  f  " (laaiing  Afr  frock  Aiwobi!)  "  So,  noboily 
would  gim  tliwecly  ones  nnv  singB  fo'  eat  't  all. 
(Ofen  Ihf  brraa  to  the  child,  mho  rrjecii  it,  nlU 
<ntr,  iicii,  and  trreaini  tforie  ilum  etrr.) 

"Hu:ih!  you  Utile  brat  I  I  believe  it'e  nothing  in 

the   world  butcrosmces.      Hwhl"   [thatinff   it,) 

huah,  I  tell  you."    {Child  em,  to  tht  mt  i-lcs  cl- 

"  Why  surely  a  pin  must  stick  the  child.  Yea, 
was  e  bad  pin  did  licky  eliilluns.  Let  muddy  see 
where  dc  uggv  pin  did  ticky  dear  prettous  creter !  " 
(fiamimng,)  "  Why  no,  it  isn't  a  pin.  Why  what 
can  be  the  matter  with  the  child  f  It  must  have  the 
colic,  surely.  It  oae,  go  bring  mc  the  paregorie  off 
the  manlclpiccc.  Yes,  muddy's  baby  did  hab  e 
tolie.  Dat  was  what  did  ail  muddy's  [u^ltoiiB  darly 
baby."  {Fre»ing  it  to  her  boiom  and  rocking  U. 
ChUdcriacn.) 

Roae  brought  the  paregoric,  handed  it,  dodged, 
and  got  her  expeelationa  realited  as  before. 

"  Sow  go  bring  me  the  Bugar,  and  some  water." 

Rose  brought  them,  and  delivered  both  without 
the  cunlnmary  reward :  for  at  that  instant,  the  child, 
being  laid  perfpcity  still  on  the  Up,  hushed. 

The  paregoric  was  administered,  and  the  ehild  re- 
ceived it  wilh  only  a  whimper  now  and  then.  As 
soon  as  it  received  the  mcdiciue,  the  mother  raised 
it  up  and  it  began  to  cry. 

"Why,  Lord  help  my  sool,  what's  the  matter 
with  the  child  ?  What  hare  you  done  to  him,  vou 
little  hussy  T  "  (riling  and  valking  tmeardt  Aim,) 
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**  "Cla,*  niiasis  I  eint  done  noth*n  *t  all ;  was  jis 
nttin*  down  da  by  Mii«  Nancy*s  bu — " 

**  You  lie,  you  slut "  (hitting  her  a  pasnna  nlap)^ 
**  I  know  youVe  hurt  him.  Huflh,  my  baby  "  (nngxng 
the  Coqnety)  **  don't  you  cry,  your  sweetheart  will 
come  by'm'by ;  da  de  dum  dum  dum  day,  da  de  duni 
diddle  dum  dum  day.**    (Child cries  on.) 

*'  Lord  help  my  soul  and  body,  what  can  be  the 
matter  with  my  baby  I  **  (tear$  coming  in  her  ovm 
eyet.)  *' Something's  the  matter  with  it,  I  know  it 
IB  **  (laying  the  child  on  herlap^  and  feeling  its  annSy 
to  tee  whether  it  flinched  at  the  touch  of  any  particu- 
lar part).  But  the  child  cried  less  while  she  was 
feehng  it  than  before. 

"  Yes,  dat  was  it ;  wanted  litty  arms  yubb*d.  Mud 
win  yub  its  sweet  little  arms.'*  (Child  begins  <igain,) 

"  What  upon  earth  c«n  make  my  baby  cry  so !  " 
rising  and  walking  to  the  window.  (Stops  at  the 
vtfufotp,  and  the  child  hushes.) 

'*  Yes,  dat  was  it :  did  want  to  look  out  *e  win- 
dys.  See  the  petty  chickens.  0-o-o-h  !  look  at  the 
beauty,  rooster !  !  Yondcr's  old  aunt  Hetty !  Si>c 
old  aunt  Betty,  pickin*  up  chipn.  Yes,  u'le  aunt 
Betty  pickin*  up  chips  fo'  bake  bicky  (l)iscuit)  fo* 
good  chilluns.  Good  aunt  Betty  fo'  make  bicky 
fo*  sweet  baby*8  supper.     (Child begins  again.) 

"  Hoo-o-o !  see  de  windy !  "  (knocking  ofi  the  win- 
daw.     Child  screams.) 


It 


You  Rose,  what  hare  you  done  to  this  child? 
You  little  hussy  you,  if  you  don*t  tell  me  how 
YOU  hurt  him,  1*11  whip  you  as  long  as  I  can  find 
you.** 

*'  Missis,  I  *cla*  I  never  done  noth*n*  *t  all  to  him. 
I  was  jis  sett'n*  down  da  by  Miss  Nancy*s  bu — *' 

"If  you  say  *  Miss  Nancy^s  bureau  *  to  me  again, 
ril  fltulf  Miss  Nancy's  bureau  down  your  throat,  you 
little  lying  slut.  I'm  just  as  sure  you've  hurt  him  as 
if  I'd  seen  you.     How  did  you  hurt  him  ?  ** 

Here  Rose  was  reduced  to  a  non  plus ;  for,  upon 
the  peril  of  having  a  bureau  stuffed  (fown  her  throat, 
she  dare  not  repeat  the  oft-told  tale,  and  she  knew 
no  other.    She  therefore  stood  mute. 

"Julia,**  said  Mr.  Slang,  "bring  the  child  to  me, 
and  let  me  see  if  I  can  discover  the  cause  of  his 
crying." 

Mr.  Slang  took  the  child,  and  commenced  a  care- 
ful examination  of  it.  He  removed  its  cap,  and  be- 
ginning at  the  crown  of  its  head,  he  extended  the 
search  slowly  and  cautiously  downward,  accompa- 
nying the  eye  with  the  touch  of  the  linger.  He  had 
not  proceeded  far  in  this  way,  before  he  discovered 
in  the  right  ear  of  the  child  a  small  feather,  the  cause, 
of  course,  of  all  its  wailing.  The  cause  removed, 
the  child  soon  changed  its  tears  to  smiles,  greatly 
to  the  delight  of  all,  and  to  none  more  than  to  Rose. 


•♦• 
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If  my  memory  fail  me  not,  the  10th  of  June,  1800, 
found  me,  at  about  11  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  ns- 
cen<ling  a  long  and  gentle  slofx;  in  what  wa.s  called 
**The  Dark  (.'omer**  of  Lincoln.  I  believe  it  took 
its  name  from  the  moral  darkness  which  reigned 
over  that  portion  of  the  county  at  the  time  of  which 
I  am  speaking.  If  in  this  point  of  view  it  was  but 
a  shade  darker  than  the  rest  of  the  county,  it  was 
inconceivably  dark.  If  any  man  can  name  a  trick 
or  sin  which  had  not  been  committed  at  the  time  of 
which  I  am  speaking,  in  the  very  focus  of  the  coun- 
ty's illumination  (Lincolnton),  he  must  himself  be 
the  most  inventive  of  the  tricky,  and  the  very  Judas 
of  sinners.  Since  that  time,  however  (all  humor 
aside),  Lincoln  has  become  a  living  proof"  that  light 
shineth  in  darkness.**  Could  I  venture  to  mingle 
the  solemn  with  the  hidicrous,  even  for  the  purposes 
of  honorable  contrast,  I  could  adduce  from  this 
county  instances  of  the  most  numerous  and  wondc^r- 
ful  transitions,  from  vice  and  folly  to  virtue  and 
holiness,  which  have  ever,  p<«rhaps,  been  witnessed 
since  the  days  of  the  apostolic  ministry.  So  much, 
lest  it  should  be  thought  by  sonic  that  what  I  am 
about  to  relate  is  characteristic  of  the  county  in 
which  it  occurred. 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  moral  condition  of 
the  Dark  Comer  at  the  time  just  mentioned,  its  nat- 
ural condition  was  any  thing  but  dark.  It  smiled 
in  all  the  charms  of  spring ;  and  spring  borrowed  a 
new  charm  from  its  undulating  grounds,  its  luxuriant 
woodUmds,  its  sportive  streams,  its  vocal  birds,  and 
its  blushing  flowers. 

Rapt  with  the  enchantment  of  the  season  and  the 
scenery  around  me,  I  was  slowly  rising  the  slope, 
when  I  was  startled  by  loud,  profane,  and  boisterous 
voices,  which  seemed  to  proceed  from  a  thick  covert  | 


of  undergrowth  about  two  hundred  yards  in  the  ad- 
vance of  me,  and  about  one  hundred  to  the  right 
of  my  road. 

"  You  kin,  kin  you  ?  ** 

"Yes,  I  kin,  and  am  able  to  do  it!  Boo-oo-ool 
Oh,  wake  snakes,  and  walk  your  chalks !    Brimstone 

and fire  !     Don't  hold  me,  Nick  Stoval !     The 

fight's  made  up,  and  let's  go  at  it.    my  soul  if 

I  don't  jump  down  his  throat,  and  gallop  every  chit- 
terling  out  of  him  before  you  can  say '  quit ! '  '* 

"  Now  Nick,  don't  hold  him  !  Jist  let  the  wild- 
cat come,  and  I'll  tame  him.  Ned  '11  see  me  a  fair 
fight ;  won't  you,  Ned  ?  '* 

"  Oh,  yes ;  Fll  see  you  a  fair  fight,  blast  my  old 
shoes  if  I  don't.'* 

"  That's  sufficient,  as  Tom  Haynes  said  when  he 
saw  the  elephant.     Now  let  him  come.** 

Thus  they  went  on,  with  countless  oaths  inter- 
spersed, which  I  dare  not  even  hint  at,  and  with 
much  that  I  could  not  distinctly  hear. 

In  mercy's  name,  thought  I,  what  band  of  ruffians 
has  selected  this  holv  season  and  this  heavenlv  re- 
treat  for  such  Pandnmonian  riots!  I  quickened 
my  gait,  and  had  come  nearly  opposite  to  the  thick 
grove  whence  the  noise  proceeded,  when  my  eye 
caught  indistinctly  and  at  intervals,  through  the  fo- 
liage of  the  dwarf-oaks  and  hickories  which  inter- 
vened, glimpses  of  a  man  or  men,  who  seemed  to  be 
in  a  violent  struggle  ;  and  I  could  occasionally  catch 
those  deep-drawn  emphatic  oaths  which  men  in  con- 
flict utter  when  thoy  deal  blows.  I  dismounted,  and 
hurried  to  the  spot  with  all  speed.  I  had  overcome 
about  half  the  space  which  separated  it  from  me, 
when  I  saw  the  combatants  come  to  the  ground,  and 
after  a  short  struggle,  I  saw  the  uppermost  one  (for 
I  could  not  see  the  other)  make  a  heavy  plunge  with 
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both  his  thambs,  ftnd  mt  tho  mme  iniUiit  I  he^rd  ft 
cry  )D  the   &cccDt  of  keeaeit  torture,  "Enoughl 

I  wu  so  completclj  boiror-stnick,  that  I  stood 
tnuiSxed  for  ■  moment  to  the  spot  where  the  cr^ 
met  me.  The  accompUcea  in  the  hcUiih  deed  which 
h*d  been  perpetrated  had  all  fled  at  m;  approach  ; 
It  least  I  Buppoeed  so,  for  thej  were  not  to  be  eeeD. 

"Mow,  blast  your  coni-Bhuekmg  soul,"  eaid  the 
Tictorft  youth  about  eighteen  years  old)  aH  he  roBB 
from  the  Kroucd,  "come  cutt'n  your  ahincs  'bout 
BK  agin,  neit  time  I  come  to  the  Courthouge,  will 
jon '.    Get  your  owl-eye  in  agin  if  you  lun !  " 

At  this  moment,  he  saw  me  forlhc  fint  lime.  He 
looked  excessively  embarrassed,  »nd  wdb  nioiing 
off,  when  I  called  to  him,  in  a  tone  emboldened 
by  the  aacrrdness  of  my  office  aod  the  iiiiiiuily  of 
hiscrime.  "  Come  back,  you  brute  '.  and  assist  me  in 
rclieTing  your  fellow -mortal,  whom  you  have  ruined 
for  evert 

Hy  rudeness  subdued  his  omltarnDisment  in  an 
instant;  and,  with  a  tauntinj;  curl  of  the  nose,  he 
replied,  "You  needn't  kick  before  you're  spurred. 
There  a'nt  nobody  there,  nor  ha'nt  boon  iiothcr.  I 
was  jiflt  seeio'  how  I  could  't,'  foul."  So  uoying,  he 
bomidcd  to  his  plough,  which  stood  in  the  corner  of 
the  fence  about  fifty  yards  beyond  the  battle  j:ronnd. 

And  would  you  believe  it,  gentle  reader!  his  re- 
port was  true.      All  that  1  had  heanl  and  seea  was 

nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  Lincoln  rehearsal ;  in    and  there  were  the  prints  of  his  t 
which  ihc  youth  who  had  juit  kfi  mo  had  played    plunged  up  to  (he  balla  in  the  mellow  eai 
all  the  parts  of  all  the  cbaniclura  in  a  Courthouse  \  the  distBuee  of  a  nmn'ii  eyex  apart;  and  tt 
figbt.  I  around  viis  brokco  up  as  if  two  slags  had 

I  went  to  the  ground  from  which  he  had  risen,  [  gaged  upon  it. 
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Had  Is  an  imitative  animal,  and  coniiequcntly,  the 
distinguished  success  which  has  lullen  tu  the  lot  of  a 
few  of  our  countrymen  in  tho  thcHlrical  profe.-viion, 
has  had  a  grcut  effect  in  creating  longings  for  bin- 
trionic  honors.  Of  late  yeara,  drhnls  liavi'  been  in- 
numerable, and  it  would  be  a  more  dillicult  task 
than  that  prescribed  by  Orozembo — "  to  count  the 
leaves  o(  yonder  forest" — if  any  curious  investi- 
gator, arguing  from  known  to  miknowii  quantities, 
were  to  undertake  the  computation  of  the  number 
of  Roiicii  who  have  not  as  yet  been  able  to  effevt 
their  coup  d  tmai.  In  this  quiet  cily — many  as  she 
has  already  given  to  the  boards— multitudes  are  yet 
to  be  found,  burning  with  ardor  to  "walk  the 
plank,"  who,  in  their  prospective  dreams,  nightly 
hear  the  tiniben;  vocal  with  tlieir  mighty  tread,  and 
■nnff  the  breath  of  immortality  in  the  imaginary 
dust  which  answers  to  the  shock.  The  recesses  of 
the  town  could  furnish  forth  hosts  of  youths  who 
never  thrust  the  left  hand  into  a  Sunday  boot,  pre- 
paratory to  giving  it  the  last  polish,  without  jerking 
up  the  leg  thereof  with  a  Keanlike  scowl,  and  sigh- 
ing to  think  that  it  is  not  the  well-buffed  gauntlet 
of  crook'd  Richard — lads,  who  never  don  their 
night  gear  for  repose,  without  striding  thus  attired 
across  their  narrow  dormitory,  and  for  the  nonce, 
believing  themselvea  accoutred  to  "go  on"  for 
Rolla,  or  the  Pythagorean  of  Syracuse — two  gen- 
tlemen  who  promenade  in  "cutty  sarks,"  ftud  are  as 


indifferent  about  rheumatism  u  ft  Cuind  hoiMd 
upon  a  cloud. 

But  in  the  times  of  which  we  speak,  stngc-Mruck 
hcroen  were  rare.  The  theatrical  mania  was  by  no 
means  prevalent.  It  went  and  came  like  the  inSu- 
enza,  somctimea  carrying  off  its  victims;  but  they 
were  not  mul^tudinons.  Our  actors  were  chiefly 
importations.  The  day  of  native  talent  was  yet  in 
the  gray  of  its  morning — a  few  streakings  or  so, 
among  the  Tressels  and  Tyrells,  but  nothing  tip-top- 
ping it  in  the  lenJth.  There  are,  however,  few 
generalities  without  an  exception,  and  in  those  days, 
Theodoaius  Spoon  had  the  honor  to  prove  the  ride 
by  being  bd  inHtance  to  the  contrary. 

Theodoaius  Spoon,  called  by  the  waggish  TVs- 
tpaon,  and  suppoM^d  by  his  aditiiren  to  be  bom  for 
a  stirring  fellow — one  who  would  whirl  round  until 
he  secured  for  himself  a  large  share  of  the  sugar  of 
eiiatencfl — Theodoaius  Spoon  was  named  after  a 
Roman  emperor — not  by  traditional  nomenclature, 
which  modlScs  the  cftL'ct  of  the  thing,  but  dir^tly 
"out  of  a  history  book,"  abridged  by  Goldamitb. 
It  having  been  ascertained.  In  the  Sret  place,  that 
the  irorcsaid  poteotatc.  with  the  exception  of  hav- 
ing massacred  a  few  thousand  innocent  people  one 
day,  was  a  tolerably  decent  fellow  for  a  Roman 
emperor,  he  was  tlierefore  complimented  by  having 
his  name  bestowed  upon  a  Spoon.  It  most  not, 
however,  be  thought  that  the  ■] 
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iiine  afl  to  entertain  a  hope  that  their  youthful 
harge  would  erer  reach  the  purple.  Their  aspira- 
ions  did  not  extend  80  far ;  but  being  moderate  in 
iieir  expectations,  they  acted  on  the  sound  and 
ell  established  principle,  that  as  fine  feathers  make 
ne  birds,  fine  names,  to  a  certain  extent,  must 
are  an  analogous  effect — ^that  our  genius  should 
e  educed,  as  it  were,  by  the  appellation  bestowed 
pen  ufl ;  and  that  we  should  be  so  sagaciously  de- 
>g»mted  that  to  whatever  height  fortune  leads, 
line,  in  speaking  of  us,  may  have  a  comfortable 
louthful,  and  we  have  no  cause  under  any  circum- 
tances  to  blush  for  our  name.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Spoon 
-wise  people  in  their  way — reasoned  in  the  man- 
er  referred  to.  They  were  satisfied  that  a  sono- 
cniB  handle  to  one^s  patronymic  acts  like  a  balloon 
9  its  owner,  and  that  an  emaciated,  ercry-day, 
breadbare  cognomen — a  Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry 
enominadon — is  a  mere  dipsey,  and  must  keep  a 
lan  at  the  bottom.  Coming  to  the  application  of 
be  theory,  they  were  satisfied  that  the  homely 
hough  useful  qualities  of  the  spoon  would  be  swal- 
)wed  up  in  the  superior  attributes  of  Theodosius. 
*hat  this  worthy  paii^were  right  in  the  abstract  is 
self-evident  proposition.  Who,  for  instance,  can 
neet  with  a  Napoleon  Bonaparte  Mugg,  without 
eeling  that  when  the  said  Mugg  is  emptied  of  its 
pirit,  a  soul  will  have  exhaled,  which,  had  the 
%xe  of  circumstance  opened  the  way,  would  have 
ilayed  foot-ball  with  monarchs,  and  have  wiped  its 
•rogues  upon  empires?  An  Archimedes  Pipps  is 
leuiy  born  to  be  a  **  screw,**  and  to  operate  ex- 
enaively  with  **  burning  glasses,**  if  not  upon  the 
^ets  of  a  Marcellus,  at  least  upon  his  own  body 
orporate.  While  Franklin  Pipps,  if  in  the  mer- 
antile  line,  is  pretty  sure  to  be  a  great  flier  of  kites, 
nd  a  speculator  in  vapors,  and  such  like  fancy 
tocks.  If  the  Slinkums  call  their  boy  Caesar,  it 
9II0W8  as  a  natural  consequence  that  the  puggish 
isposition  of  the  family  nose  will,  in  his  case,  grace- 
lUy  curve  into  the  aquiline,  and  that  the  family 
fopensity  for  the  Fabian  method  of  getting  out  of 
scrape,  will  be  Cssarized  into  a  valor,  which  at 
«  very  aspect  would  set  ^'  all  Gaul  **  into  a  quake, 
^ho  can  keep  little  Diogenes  Doubikens  out  of  a 
ab,  or  prevent  him  from  scrambling  into  a  hogs- 
ead,  especially  if  sugar  in  to  be  gathered  in  the 
iterior.  Even  Chesterfield  Gruff  is  half  dinposed 
}  be  civil,  if  he  thinks  he  can  gain  by  so  unnatural 
course  of  proceeding;  and  every  body  is  aware 
bat  Crichton  Dunderpate  could  do  almost  any 
bing,  if  he  knew  how,  and  if,  by  a  singular 
itality,  all  his  fingers  were  not  thumbs. 
Concurrent  testimony  goes  to  prove  that  the  son 
f  a  great  man  is  of  necessity  Hkewise  great — the 
hildren  of  a  fdanchissewtey  or  of  a  house-scrubber, 
ave  invariably  clean  hands  and  faces ;  schoolmasters 
re  very  careful  to  imbue  their  oflbpring  with  leam- 
ig ;  and,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  it  has  passed  into 
proverb  that  the  male  progeny  of  a  clergyman,  in 
eneral,  labor  hard  for  the  proud  distinction  of  being 
ailed  **  hopeful  youths  and  promising  youngsters.^ 
'he  corollary,  therefore,  flows  from  this,  as  smoolb- 
f  as  water  from  a  hydrant,  that  he  who  borrows  an 
lustrious  name  is  in  all  probability  charged  to  the 
rim,  ipso  facto,  with  the  qualities  whereby  the  real 
wner  was  enabled  to  render  it  illustrious— quail- 
ies,  which  only  require  opportunity  and  the  true 
osition  to  blaze  up  in  spontaneous  combustion,  a 
eacon  to  the  worid.  And  thus  Theodoisius  Spoon, 
I  his  course  through  life,  could  scarcely  be  other- 
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wise  than,  if  not  an  antique  Roman,  at  least  an 
"  antic  rum  *un ;  **  his  sphere  of  action  might  be 
circumscribed,  but  he  could  not  do  otherwise  than 
make  a  figure. 

Our  Spoon — ^hiii  parents  being  satisfied  with  giv- 
ing him  a  euphonous  name — ^waa  early  dipped 
into  the  broad  bowl  of  the  world  to  spoon  for  him- 
self. He  was  apprenticed  to  a  shoemaker  to  leara 
the  art  and  mystery  of  stretching  "  uppers  **  and  of 
shaping  **  unders.*'  But,  for  this  employment,  aa  it 
was  merely  useful  and  somewhat  laborious,  he  had 
no  particular  fancy.  Whether  it  was  owing  to  the 
influence  of  his  name  or  not,  we  cannot  pretend  to 
say,  but,  like  Jafiier  and  many  other  worthy  indi- 
viduals, he  was  much  troubled  with  those  Prions 
inconveniences  termed  **  elegant  desires.**  Young 
as  he  was,  his  talent  for  eating  was  aldermanic; 
aristocracy  itself  might  have  envied  his  somnolent 
performances  in  the  morning ;  while,  if  fun  or  mis- 
chief were  afoot,  no  watch-dog  could  better  en- 
counter prolonged  vigils,  and  no  outlying  cat  could 
more  silently  and  skilfully  crawl  in  at  a  back  win- 
dow than  he,  when  returning  from  his  nocturnal 
perambulations.  His  genius  for  lounging,  likewise, 
when  he  should  have  been  at  work,  was  as  remark- 
able as  his  time-consuming  power  when  sent  on  an 
errand.  He  could  seem  to  do  more,  and  vet  per- 
form less,  than  any  lad  of  his  Inches  in  the  town ; 
and,  being  ordered  out  on  business,  it  was  marvel- 
lous to  see  the  swiftness  with  which  he  left  the  shop, 
and  the  rapidity  of  his  immediate  return  to  it,  con- 
trasted with  the  great  amount  of  time  consumed  in 
the  interval.  With  these  accomplishments,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  Theodosius  Spoon  was  discon- 
tented with  his  situation.  He  yearned  to  be  an 
embellishment — not  a  plodding  letter,  valuable  only 
in  combination,  but  an  ornamental  flourish,  beauti- 
flil  and  graceful  in  itself;  and,  with  that  self-re- 
liance peculinr  to  genius,  he  thought  that  the  drama 
opened  a  short  cut  to  the  summit  of  his  desires. 
Many  a  time,  as  he  leaned  his  elbow  on  the  lapstone, 
and  repoped  his  chin  upon  his  palm,  did  his  work 
roll  idly  to  the  floor,  while  he  gazed  with  envioua 
eyes  through  the  window  at  the  playbills  which 
graced  the  opposite  comer,  and  hoped  that  the 
time  would  come  when  the  ffrst  night  of  Theodosius 
Spoon  would  be  thereupon  announced,  in  letters  as 
large  as  if  he  were  a  histrionic  ladle.  Visions  of 
glory — of  crowded  houses— of  thundering  plaudits 
— of  full  pockets — of  pleasant  nights,  and  of  day 
lounges  up  and  down  Chestnut  Street,  the  wonder 
of  little  boys  and  focus  of  all  eyes, — ^floated  vividly 
across  his  imagination.  How  could  he,  who  bore 
the  name  of  a  Roman  emperor,  dream  of  being 
elsewhere  than  at  ike  topmost  round  of  fortune*s 
ladder,  when  he  had  seen  others .  there,  who,  sub- 
jected to  mental  comparison,  wefre  mere  rushlights 
compared  to  himself? 

Filled  with  these  gorgeens  imaginings,  our  Spoon 
became  metsmorphosed  into  a  spout,  pouring  forth 
streams  of  locution  by  night  and  by  day,  and, 
though  contfaiually  oorking  his  frontispiece  to  try 
the  expression  in  scenes  of  wrath,  it  soon  became 
evident  that  bis  powers  could  not  remain  bottled  in 
a  private  station.  When  a  histrionic  inclination 
ferments  so  noisily  that  its  fizzling  disturbs  the 
neighborhood,  it  requires  little  knowledge  of  chem- 
istry to  decide  that  it  must  have  vent,  or  an  explo- 
sion will  be  the  consequence;  and  such  was  the 
case  in  the  instance  in  which  we  speak.  The  ora- 
torical powers  of  Theodosius  Spoon  were    truly 
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terrible,  nnd  had  become,  during  orcuional  absence 
or  the  "bOM,"  funiliir  to  evcrj  one  Tithin  a 
Bijaare. 

An  opportunity  poon  affordpil  ilflelf.  Those  Philn- 
delphians,  who  were  neither  ton  old  nor  loo  fount;, 
when  ThcodOHius  Spoon  Honrished.  to  lake  part  in 
the  amusemente  of  the  town,  do  not  require  to  be 
told  that  for  the  delectation  of  their  summer  even- 
In|p^  the  citj  then  rejoiced  in  a  Garden  Theatre, 
which  was  dislioguisherl  from  the  winter  houaca  by 
the  Hofl  Italian  appeUnlion  of  the  Tivoli.  It  Han 
located  in  Market,  near  Dm  id  litrevt,  in  those  dai 
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nt;  and  befori 
liancy'was  far  ever  extinguished,  the  eKtnblii^hnient 
passed  throufih  a  Tariety  of  fortunes,  furnt'hinR  to 
the  public  cniertainment  as  vniioat,  and  giving  to 
thealage  many  a  "regular"  whose  first  e^<9uy  waa 
made  upon  its  boardn. 

At  thi'i  period,  so  interesting  to  nit  who  study  the 
hiinor}'  of  the  drama,  lived  one  Ttpus  TymjMin,  a 
printer'8  devil,  who  "cronied"  with  Spoon,  and  had 
been  the  firat  to  give  the  "  reaehin);  of  his  soul  "  an 
inclination  atajj^ward.  Typus  worker!  in  a  news- 
paper office,  where  likewise  Ihc  bill*  of  Ihe  Garden 
Theatre  were  printed,  and  par  eoiurqnfnet,  Typiis 
was  a  critic,  with  the  ralrie  of  the  establishment, 
and  an  oceaMonal  order  for  a  friend.  It  was  thus 
that  SpoonV  gcniiiE  received  the  Promethean  spark, 
and  «tartc<l  into  life.  l)y  the  patronizing  attentions 
of  Typus,  he  was  no  longer  compelled  to  gaze  IVoni 
afar  at  the  members  of  the  company  as  they  cliis- 
tered  after  rehearsal,  of  a  sunny  day,  in  front  of  the 
theatre,  and  varied  their  smokings  by  Iransitions 
fh>m  the  "long  nine"  lo  the  real  Bavana,  accord- 
ing to  (he  condition  of  Ihe  treasury,  or  the  state  of 
the  credit  system.  Our  hero  now  nodded  familiarly 
to  them  all,  and  by  dint  of  sulcing,  hcel.tapping. 
and  Other  small  jobs  in  the  leather  way,  eiecuted 


the  bet  that  Ur.  Winkins  himself  constitaud  tl-e 
entire  male  department  of  tbe  operatic  corps  of  [lie 
house.  He  grumbled  the  boas,  he  warbled  lb« 
tenor,  and,  when  necesaary,  could  squeak  the  "coim. 
ter"  in  beautiful  perfection.  All  that  troubled  this 
magazine  ofvocalinm  was,  ibat  althongh  he  could 
manage  a  duet  eaaly  enough,  aoliloquizinft  a  chom 
was  rather  beyond  his  capacity,  and  he  was  iheiv- 
fore  often  compelled  to  rely  upon  Ihe  audiencr  at 
the  Garden,  who,  to  their  credit  be  It  spokro. 
scarcely  needed  a  hint  upon  such  occaeioru.  On 
opera  nighte,  they  generally  volunteered  their  atr- 
vices  to  Git  out  the  harmony,  and  were  so  than- 
duiitty  obliging,  that  it  was  diiGcuit  to  teach  iIifid 
where  to  xlop.  In  his  private  capacity — when  bt 
was  tx-nfficio  Winkins — he  did  the  melanchrdico- 
Byronic  style  of  man — picturesque,  but  "sofleling 
in  his  innards," — to  the  great  delight  of  all  the 
young  ladies  who  dwelt  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Gti- 
den.  When  he  walked  forth,  it  was  with  his  dps. 
der  fVame  inserted  in  a  suit  of  bUck,  niher  Iht 
worse  for  wear,  but  still  retaining  a  louchin);  ei. 
pression,  sotlened,  bul  not  weakened,  by  tbe  coune 
of  lime.  He  wore  his  shirt  collars  turned  down 
over  a  kerchief  in  the  "  fountain  tie,"  about  which 
there  is  a  Tvburn  pathos,  irrcsislibic  to  a  lender 
heart ;  andwilh  his  well-oiled  and  raven  locks  polM 
out  en  viaate  on  tlic  left  side  of  bis  bead,  he  dr- 
elined  his  beaver  over  his  dexter  eye  ontil  its  brim 
kissed  the  corresponding  ear.  A  profusion  of  gilt 
chain  travelled  over  his  waistcoat,  and  a  nmltUiiik 
of  rings  of  a  dubious  aspect  encumbered  Us  fingen. 
In  this  interesting  costume  did  Julius  AngoHU 
Winkins,  in  bis  1eisltn^  moments,  play  the  abMul- 
ed,  as  he  leaned  graeefuily  against  the  pump,  whils 
obliquely  watching  the  effect  upon  the  cigar-m^iiig 
demoiselles  who  operated  over  the  way,  and  who 
regarded  JuUus  as  ignite  a  love,  decidedly  the  ro. 

Wmkins  was  gracioun  to  Spoon,  partly  on  the 
account  aforesaid    and  beiause  both   Spoon  and 
Tympan  were  capilat  tlaguen    and  loTariably  rt- 
lured  bim  an  encore  when  he  warbled  "  Love  bat 
eyes,    and  the  olhtr 
rational     ditties     Id 
1  (^ue  at  that  period. 
CiOW   It    haf^ned 
that  bunnesa  was  la- 
ther dun  at  the  Gai^ 
den    and  the  benefit 
season  of  course  com- 
menced     Tbe  bait. 
mg    up   of  novdtiet 
was    prosecQted  wilh 
great  i  igor ;  eren  the 
learned  pig  bad  nar. 


red  t 


1   for  e 


the  Winkins 
night  approached,  Ju- 
lius Augnstus  dttei^ 
mined  to  arail  himwlf 
of  Spoon  for  that  oc- 

likely  to  draw,  if  he 
did  not  succeed,  for 
in  those  days  of  primi- 
tive nmplidty  first  ap- 
pearances had  not 
i'«««ed  to  be  altrsc- 
tivo.  The  edge  not 
being  worn  im,  tbey 
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vere  sure  to  be  g^tifying,  either  in  one  way  or 
the  other. 

It  was  of  a  warm  Sunday  afternoon  that  this  im- 
portant matter  was  broached.  Winkins,  Spoon, 
and  Tympan  sat  solacing  themseWes  in  a  box  at  the 
Garden,  puffing  their  cigars,  sipping  their  liquid  re- 
freshment, and  occasionally  nibbling  at  three  craok- 
ere  brought  in  upon  a  large  waiter,  which  formed 
the  flubstantials  of  the  entertainment.  The  dis- 
course ran  upon  the  drama. 

"Theo,  my  boy !  "  said  Winkins,  putting  one  leg 
on  the  table,  and  allowing  the  smoke  to  curl  about 
hia  nose,  as  he  cast  his  coat  more  widely  open,  and 
made  the  accost  friendly. 

**  Spoon,  my  son  I "  said  Winkins,  being  the  ad- 
▼mnce  {mtcmal  of  that  social  warrior,  as  he  knocked 
the  ashes  from  bis  cigar  with  a  flirt  of  his  httle 
tnger. 

"Spooney,  my  tight  *un!" — the  assault  irresisti- 
ble,— **  how  would  you  like  to  go  it  in  uncle  Billy 
Shakspere,  and  tip  the  natives  the  lost  hagony  in  the 
tngics  ?  "  Winkins  put  his  other  leg  on  the  table, 
aflBuming  an  attitude  both  of  superiority  and  en- 
eouragement. 

"Oh,  gammin!**  ejaculated  Spoon,  blushing, 
■miling,  and  putting  the  foreflnger  of  his  left  hand 
into  Sa  mouth.  "Oh,  get  out!"  continued  he, 
casting  down  his  eyes  with  the  modest  humility  of 
untried,  yet  self-satisfied  genius. 

*•  Not  a  bit  of  it — Ym  as  serious  as  an  empty  bam 
•»^ot  the  genius — want  the  chance — ^my  benefit — 
two  acts  of  anything — cut  mugs — up  to  snuff — down 
iqf»on  'em — ^fortune  made — ^that's  the  go." 

"It's  our  opinion, — we  think,  Theodosius,"  ob- 
lerred  Typus  Tympan,  with  editorial  dignity,  as  he 
emphatically  drew  his  cuff  across  the  lower  part  of 
his  countenance,  "  we  think,  and  the  way  we  know 
what's  what,  because  of  our  situation,  is  sing'ler — 
standing,  as  we  newspaper  folks  do,  on  the  shot  tower 
of  society — ^that  now's  your  time  for  gittin'  astrad- 
dle of  public  opinion,  and  for  riding  it  like  a  boss. 
Jist  such  a  chance  as  you've  been  wantin'.  As  the 
French  say,  all  the  Imo  mnndy  come  to  Winkins's 
benefit ;  and  if  the  old  man  won't  go  a  puff  leaded, 
why  well  see  to  bavin'  it  sneaked  in,  spread  so 
thick  about  genius  and  all,  that  it  will  draw  like  a 
blister — we  will,  even  if  we  get  licked  for  it." 

"Twon't  do,"  simpered  Spoon,  as  he  blushed 
brown,  while  the  expression  of  his  countenance  con- 
tradicted his  words.  "  'Twon't  do.  How  am  I  to  get 
a  dress— s'pose  boss  ketches  me  at  it  ?  Besides, 
I'm  too  stumpy  for  tragedy,  and  anyhow  I  must  wait 
till  Tm  cured  of  my  cold." 

**  It  will  do,"  returned  Winkins,  decisively  ;  "  and 
tragedy's  just  the  thing.  There  are,  sir,  varieties 
in  tragedy — by  the  new  school,  it's  partitioned  off 
in  two  grand  divisions.  High  tragedy  of  the  most 
helevated  description,"  (Winkins  always  haspirated 
when  desirous  of  being  emphatic,)  "  high  tragedy 
of  the  most  helevated  and  hexalted  kind  should  be 
represented  by  a  gentleman  short  of  statue,  and 
low  comedy  should  be  sustained  by  a  gentleman  tall 
of  statue.  In  the  one  case,  the  higher  the  part, 
the  lowerer  the  hactor,  and  in  the  other  case,  toiwy 
wertey.  It  makes  light  and  shade  between  the  sen- 
timent and  the  performer,  and  jogs  the  attention  by 
the  power  of  contrast.  The  hintcUcctual  style  of 
playing  likewise  requires  crooked  legs." 

"  We  think,  then,  our  friend  is  decidedly  calkil- 
ated  to  walk  into  the  public.  There's  a  good  deal 
of  drcumbendibua  about  Spoon's  gams — ^hc's  got 


serpentine  trotters,  splendid  for  crooked  streets,  or 
goin'  round  a  comer, '  interpolated  Typus,  jocularly. 

"  There's  brilliancy  about  crooked  legs,"  contin- 
ued Winkins,  with  a  reproving  glance  at  Typus. 
"  The  monotony  of  straight  shanks  answers'  well 
enough  for  genteel  comedy  and  opera ;  but  cork- 
screw legs  prove  the  mind  to  be  too  much  for  the 
body ;  therefore,  crooked  legs,  round  shoulders  and 
a  shovel  nose  for  the  heccentricities  of  the  hintellec- 
tual  tragics.  Audiences  must  have  it  queered  into 
'em ;  and  as  for  a  bad  cold,  why  it's  a  professional 
blessing  in  that  line  of  business,  and  saves  a  trage- 
dian the  trouble  of  sleeping  in  a  wet  shirt  to  get  a 
sore  throat.  Blank  verse,  to  be  himpressive,  must  be 
frogged — it  must  be  groaned,  grunted,  and  gasped 
— bring  it  out  like  a  three-pronged  grinder,  as  if 
body  and  soul  were  parting.  There's  nothing  like 
asthmatic  elocution,  and  spoi^modic  emphasis,  for 
touching  the  sympathies,  and  netting  the  feelings  on 
edge.  A  terrier  dog  in  a  pucker  is  a  pood  study 
for  anger,  and  always  let  the  spectator  Fee  that  sor- 
row hurts  you.  There's  another  style  of  tragedy — 
the  physical  school — " 

"  That  must  be  a  dose,"  ejaculated  Typus,  who 
was  developing  into  a  wag. 

"  But  you're  not  big  enough,  or  strong  enough  for 
that.  A  physical  must  be  able  to  outmusele  ten 
blacksmiths,  and  bite  the  head  off  a  poker.  He 
must  commence  the  play  hawfully,  and  keep  piling 
on  the  hagony  till  the  close,  when  he  must  keel  up 
in  an  hcxcruciating  manner,  flip-flopping  it  about 
the  stage  as  he  defuncts,  like  a  new-caught  stur- 
geon. He  should  be  able  to  hagonize  other  people 
too,  by  taking  the  biggest  fellow  in  the  company  by 
the  scuff  of  the  neck,  and  shaking  him  at  arm's 
length,  till  all  the  hair  drops  from  his  head,  and 
then  pitch  him  across  with  a  roar  loud  enough  to 
break  the  windows.  That's  the  menagerie  method. 
The  physical  must  always  be  on  the  point  of  burst- 
ing his  boiler,  yet  he  mustn't  burst  it;  he  must 
stride  and  jump  as  if  be  would  tear  his  trousers,  yet 
he  mustn't  tear  'em ;  and  when  he  grabs  anybody, 
be  must  leave  the  marks  of  his  paws  for  a  week. 
It's  smashing  work,  but  it  won't  do  for  you,  Spoon- 
ey ;  you're  little,  black-muzzled,  queer  in  the  legs, 
and  have  got  a  cold ;  nature  and  sleeping  with  the 
windows  open  have  done  wonders  in  making  you 
fit  for  the  hintellectuals,  and  you  shall  tip  'em  the 
sentimental  in  Hamlet." 

Parts  of  this  speech  were  not  particulorly  grati- 
fying to  Spoon  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  it  jumped  with 
his  desires,  and  the  matter  was  clinched.  Winkins 
trained  him ;  taught  him  when  and  where  to  come 
the  "hagony;"  when  and  where  to  cut  "terrific 
mugs  "  at  the  pit ;  when  and  where  to  wait  for  the 
applause,  and  how  to  ehatsez  an  exit,  with  two 
stamps  and  a  spring,  and  a  glance  en  arriere. 

Not  long  after,  the  puff  appeared  as  Typus  pro- 
mised. The  bills  of  the  "  Garden  Theatre  "  an- 
nounced the  Winkins  benefit,  promising,  among 
other  novelties  the  third  act  of  Hamlet,  in  which  a 
young  gentleman,  his  first  appearance  upon  any 
stage,  would  sustain  the  character  of  the  melan- 
choly prince.     Rash  promise !  fatal  anticipation ! 

The  evening  arrived,  and  the  garden  was  crowded. 
All  the  boys  of  the  trade  in  town  assembled  to  wit- 
ness the  debut  of  a  brother  chip,  and  many  came 
because  others  were  coming.  Winkins,  in  a  blue 
military  frock,  buttoned  to  the  chin,  white  panta- 
loons strapped  under  the  foot,  and  gesticulating  with 
a  shining  black  hat  with  white  lining,  borrowed  ex- 
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1,  fakd  repeated,  "Mj  Iots  1» 
like  tlie  red,  red  rose  "  witb  imnieo^e  applaiue,  wbea 
the  curtuD  Txaif  up,  and  the  thiril  act  began. 

The  tedioiu  prattle  of  thoge  vho  preceded  him 
being  oTer,  Theodosikw  Spoon  appeared.  Holemnlj, 
let  with  parched  ]ip«  and  a  beating  heart,  did  he 
advance  to  tbe  footlights,  and  duck  hia  acknow- 
ledgmenta  for  the  applause  which  greeted  bim. 
His  abord,  however,  did  not  imprew  bis  audience 
farorablj.  Tbe  black  attire  hut  ill  became  hia 
ihort  aquab  figure,  and  the  "h Intellectual  tragicalitf 
of  hia  legs,"  meandering  their  brief  extent,  like  a 
HaUj  creese,  gave  him  the  aspect  of  an  Ethiopian 
Bacchus  dismounted  from  his  barrel.  Hamli't  re- 
sembled tbe  briefest  kind  of  sweep,  or  "  an  erect 
black  tadpole  taking  anutf." 

With  afidelitv  to  nature  never  surpassed.  Ilamlet 
expressed  his  dismaj  b^  soratching  his  head,  and 
witb  bis  cjea  fiied  upon  his  toea  commenced  the 
soliloquy, — aoolher  beautiful  conception,— for  the 
prince  is  supposed  to  he  speaking  to  hiniaelf,  and 
his  toes  arc  as  well  entitled  to  be  addressed  as  any 
other  portion  of  his  personal  identity.  This,  how- 
ever, was  not  appreiiated  by  the  spectators,  who 
were  unable  to  hear  any  part  of  the  eonfidenliiU 
communication  going  on  tvctwecn  Hunlet'a  extre- 
mities. 

"Louder,  Spooney!"  squeaked  a  juvenik  voice, 
with  a  villainous  twang,  from  a  remote  part  of  the 
Garden.  "Kvepa  ladling  it  out  strongi  Who's 
afeard! — it's  only  old  Tiwolyl" 

"Throw  it  out!"  wbinpercd  Winkinn,  from  tbe 
wing.     "Go  it  like  a  pair  of  bellowacsl" 


But  idll  the  pale  Dm  of  Theodoelus  Spoon  eon- 
tinued  quivering  nothings,  as  he  stood  gu|ring  ai  if 
about  to  swallow  tbe  leader  of  tbe  fiddlers,  and  i>- 
lemately  raising  bis  hands  like  a  piece  of  ma- 
chinery.    Ophelia  advanced. 

"  Look  out,  bull-frog,  there  cornea  your  mammy. 
Please,  ma'am,  make  little  eonny  eay  his  lenson." 

Bursts  of  laughter,  ehouCx,  and  tuases  renoundrd 
through  the  Garden.  "  Whooror  for  Spooney  1"' 
roared  hie  friends,  as  they  endeavored  to  create  a 
divcreioQ  in  his  favor — "whooror  for  Spoone;  I" 
and  wait  till  tbe  akeer  is  worked  off  UT  him!'' 

"How  vu'd  you  like  it?"  ciclaimed  an  indignant 
Spooneyito  to  a  hissing  malcontent ;  "bow  vu'd  you 
like  it  far  to  have  it  dniv'  into  you  this  'ere  vaj  * 
Vot  kin  a  man  do  ven  he  ain't  got  do  chance  T" 

As  the  hisser  did  but  biss  the  more  vigorously  on 
account  of  the  rem ontit ranee,  and,  jumping  up,  did 
it  directly  in  the  teeth  of  the  remonstraiit,  thr 
friend  to  Spooney  knocked  him  down,  and  the  par- 
quft  was  BQon  in  an  uproar.  "Leave  bim  upl" 
cried  one — "Order!  put  'em  down  and  put  'em 
out!"  The  aristocracy  of  the  boxes  gazed  com- 
pUcently  upon  the  grand  set-to  beneath  them.  lie 
boys  whacked  away  with  their  dubs  at  the  lainpii, 
and  hurled  the  fragments  upon  tbe  stage,  widle 
Ophelia  and  Ilamlet  ran  away  together. 

"Ladies  and  gentlemen,"  exclaimed  Winking  u 
he  rushed  upon  Ihe  stage,  dragging  after  him  "  tbe 
rose  and  the  eipectaiicy  of  the  fair  atate,"  tbt 
shrinking  Theodofius, — "will  you  hear  me  for  > 
moment  ?  " 

"Hurray  for  Tlnkina!"  replied  a  brawny 
critic,  taking  bia  club 
in  both  bands,  at  br 
bsmroered  against  the 
front  of  the  boie): 
"Vtidiey,  aing  na  tbe 
Bay  nv  Viskey,  and 
make  bull-frog  dance  a 
bomB]uke  to  the  tone  of 
it.  Hurray  I  Twig  Tu- 
key's  new  hat — make  a 
speech  Yinkey  for  year 
vite  trousers ! " 

At  len^h,  compait- 
tive  silence  being  re- 
8tored,Ur.  Winkina,  rei 
with  wiUh,  yet  tnp- 
presitDg  hia  rage,  dr- 
llvered  hiiMeir  aa  fol- 
lowa — at  timea  adroillj 
dodging  tbe  candle  enib 
which  had  been  koork- 
ed  from  the  main  chui- 
deiior,  and  were  occa- 
uonally  darted  at  biin 
and  his  sml^. 

"LadiM  and  gvntle- 
meti,  permit  ma  (4o^) 
reapootfnlly  to  aak  oM 
questioiL  Did  you 
{doigt)  come  hen  to 
admir«  tlie  beantieB  of 
the  drama,  (tmetttmM 
dodga  to  Oit  right  aad 
l5«,)or.mIto(A*., 
aodgt)  to  nnderatand 
jou  came  aolely  to 
kick     up    a     tmody 
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The  eBect  of  this  infflniutinK  inqutrjhid  scircelj' 
time  to  muiifest  ilwlf,  before  Montieur  U  Srtctftir 
«•  al<^,  a  choleric  Frenchmsn,  who  mado  a  profit- 
able miiture  of  theatricali,  ice  cream,  and  other 
refreeliDiiriils,  Buddeolyippeu'ediii  the  flat,  foaming 
with  natural  anger  at  the  resultB  of  the  joang 
geolleman'a  Aiai.  Adrancing  rapidlj  ai  the 
"  kicii"  rang  upon  hia  ear,  he  aoited  the  action  to 
the  word,  and,  by  a  deiteroua  applii'Btion  of  hia 
foot,aent  WinkiDH,  in  the  attitude  of  a  flying  Mer- 
eary,  dear  of  the  orcheatra,  into  the  miiiat  of  the 
torbolent  crowd  in  the  pit.  Three  rounds  of  cheer- 
ing followed  thia  achievement,  while  Theodosiua 
gued  in  pallid  horror  at  the  active  movement  of 
Ux  friend. 

"  Kick,  aha  !  Ii  lal  de  kick,  monsieur  dam  hoom- 
boog  t     Ueesieura  et  meMlamea,  lick  him  good — 


1»T 

romp  him  into  fee-penny  beets!  Sacrel"  added  (he 
enraged  manager,  turning  toward  Theodoaiiia,  "  I 
Ball  lick  de  petit  huoniboog  ver'  good — aump  hiin 
bon,  nice,  moi-mcme — by  me  ownaef " 

But  the  alarmed  Theodonua,  though  DO  fingtiiflt, 
uoderalood  enough  of  thiHRpeech  not  to  tarry  for  the 
con^equencca,  and  ulimbiiig  into  the  boxes,  while 
the  aupry  manager  clambered  after  him,  he  rushed 
through  the  crowd,  and  in  the  royal  robes  of  Den- 
mark, liurried  hou^e. 

For  the  time,  at  least,  he  wag  sallxfled  that  Iwar- 
ing  the  name  of  u  Roman  emperor  did  not  lead  to 
instant  succcHS  on  the  stage,  and  though  he  rather 
reproached  the  audience  with  want  of  taste.  It  is  not 
probable  that  he  ever  repealed  the  attempt;  for  he 
soon,  in  search  of  an  "easy  life"  joined  the  patriots 
on  the  ttpaniah  main,  and  was  net  er  after  hettd  of. 
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"  rii  sorry,"  Bays  Dan,  as  he  knocked  the  ashes 
from  hia  regalia,  as  he  eat  in  a  small  crowd  over  a 
riass  ofshon-y,  at  Florence's,  Kew  York,  one  even- 
ing, '\  I'm  sorry  that  the  stages  are  disappearing  so 
npidly;  I  never  enjoyed  travelling  ro  well  as  in 
the  slow  coachea.  I've  made  a  good  many  passages 
over  the  Allcghaniea,  and  across  Ohio,  from  Cleve- 
Lmd  to  Columbus  and  Cincionati,  all  over  the  South, 
down  East,  and  up  North,  in  stages,  and  I  generally 
had  a  f^od  lime. 

*■  When  I  passed  over  from  Cleveland  to  Cincin- 
nati, the  laal  time,  in  a  stage,  I  met  a  <iueer  crowd 
— such  a  corpi,  such  a  time,  you  never  did  xee;  I 
never  was  better  amused  in  my  life.  We  had  a 
good  team — apankiug  honies,  flne  coaches,  and  one 
of  them  dritfrt  you  read  of.  Well,  there  was  nine 
'ioHiders,'  and  I  don't  believe  there  ever  was  a  stage 
fuD  of  Christiana  ever  started  before,  so  chuck  fuU 
of  music. 

"There  was  a  beautiful  young  lady  going  to  one  of 
the  dneinnati  academies ;  neit  to  her  sat  a  Jew  ped- 
ler — for  Cowes  and  a  mariiet;  wedging  him  in  was 
«  dandy  blackleg,  withjeweli?  and  chains  around 
nbont  hit  breast  and  neck — enough  to  hang  him. 
There  was  myself,  and  an  old  gentleman,  with  large 
spectacles,  gold-beaded  cane,  and  a  jolly,  soldering- 
iron  looking  nose  ;  by  him  was  a  circus  rider,  whose 
breath  was  enough  to  breed  ystler  fever,  and  could 
be  fell  just  a«  easy  as  cotton  vslvet!  A,  cross  old 
woman  came  next,  and  whose  look  would  have  given 
»BJ  reasonable  man  the  double-breasted  blues  be- 
fore breakbst;  alongside  of  her  was  a  rale  back- 
woods preacher,  with  the  biggest  and  ugliest  mouth 
ever  got  up  dnce  the  flood.  He  was  fl^ihed  by  the 
low  camedlan  of  the  party,  an  Indian*  hoosier, 
'gwinedown  to  Orleans  to  get  an  army  contract' 
to  supply  the  forces  then  in  Heiico  with  beef. 

"  We  rolled  along  for  some  Ume,  nobody  seemed 
Inclined  to  '  open.'  The  old  aunty  sot  bolt  nprighl, 
looking  crab  apples  and  per^mmons  at  the  hoosier 
and  the  preacher;  the  young  lady  dropped  the 
green  curtaio  of  her  bonnet  over  her  pretty  face, 
and  leaned  back  in  her  seat,  to  nod  and  dream  ovrr 
japonicas  and  jumbtes,  pantalettes,  and  poetry  ;  the 
old  gentleman,  proprietor  of  the  Bardolph  'noce,' 
looked  out  at  the  'corduroj'  and  swashes;   the 


gambler  fell  otT  into  a  doze,  and  the  circns  covej 
fallowed  suit,  leaving  the  pn'acher  and  me  iHt-a-vit, 
and  faying  nothing  to  nobody.  '  Iiidiany.'  he  stuck 
his  mug  out  at  the  window  and  criticised  the  cattle 
we  now  and  then  passed.  I  was  wishing  some- 
body would  give  tlie  convcrKatiou  a  start,  when 
'  Indiooy  '  made  a  break — 


' '  This  i^n't  no  great  stock  country,'  says  he  to 
old  gentleman  with  the  cane. 
"No,  sir,' says  the  old  gentleman.    'Thet'svery 
little  grazing  here,  and  the  range  is  pretty  much 

"Then  there  was  nothing  said  afiain  for  some 
time.     Bimeby  the  hooMcr  opened  agin — 

"'It's  the  d est  place  for  simmon-trees  and 

turkcv-buij;»rd»  I  ever  did  seel ' 

"The  old  gpnileinan  with  the  cane  didn't  my 
nothing,  and  tlie  preacher  gave  a  long  groan.  The 
voung  lady  smiled  thtough  her  veil,  and  the  old 
jady  snapped  her  eyes  and  looked  sideways  at  the 
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"  *  Don^t  make  much  beef  here,  I  reckon/  says 
the  hoosier. 

"  *  No/  says  the  gentleman. 

*'  *  Well,  I  don't  see  how  in  h — ^11  they  all  manage 
to  get  along  in  a  country  whar  thar  ain't  no 
ranges,  and  they  don't  make  no  beef.  A  man  ain't 
considered  worth  a  cuss  in  Indiany  what  hasn't  got 
his  brand  on  a  hundred  head.' 

** '  Yours  is  a  great  beef  country,  I  believe,'  says 
the  old  gentleman. 

*'  *  Well,  sir,  it  ain't  anything  else.  A  man  that's 
got  sense  enufT  to  foller  his  own  cow-bell  with  us 
ain't  in  no  danger  of  starvin.  I'm  gwine  down  to 
Orleans  to  see  if  I  can't  git  a  contract  out  of  Uncle 
Sam,  to  feed  the  boys  what's  been  lickin  them  in- 
fernal Mexicans  so  bad.  I  s'pose  you've  seed  them 
cussed  lies  what's  been  in  the  papers  about  the  In- 
diany boys  at  Bony  Visty.' 

*' '  I've  read  some  accounts  of  the  battle,'  says 
the  old  gentleman,  '  that  didn't  give  a  very  flatter- 
ing account  of  the  conduct  of  some  of  our  troops.' 

**  With  that,  the  Indiany  man  went  into  a  full  ex- 
planation of  the  aifuir,  and,  gittin  warmed  up  as  he 
went  along,  begun  to  cuss  and  swear  like  he'd  been 
through  a  dozen  campaigns  himself.  The  old 
preacher  listened  to  him  with  evident  signs  of  dis- 
pleasure, twistin'  and  groanin'  till  he  couldn't  stand 
it  no  longer. 

"  *  My  ifriend,'  says  he,  *  you  must  excuse  me,  but 
your  conversation  would  be  a  great  deal  more  in- 
teresting to  me — and  I'm  sure  would  please  the 
company  much  better — if  you  wouldn't  swear  so 
terribly.  It's  very  wrong  to  swear,  and  I  hope 
you'll  have  respect  for  our  feelin's,  if  you  hain't  no 
respect  for  your  Maker.' 

"  If  the  hoosier  had  been  struck  with  thunder 
and  lightnin',  he  couldn't  have  been  more  completely 
tuck  aback.  He  shut  his  mouth  right  in  the  mid- 
dle of  what  he  was  sayin',  and  looked  at  the  preach- 
er, while  his  face  got  as  red  as  fire. 

*'  *  Swearin','  says  the  old  preacher,  '  is  a  terrible 
bad  practice,  and  there  ain't  no  use  in  it,  no  how. 
The  Bible  says,  swear  not  at  all,  and  I  s'pose  you 
know  the  commandments  about  swearin'?' 

*'  The  old  lady  sort  of  brightened  up — the  preacher 
was  her  '  duck  of  a  man ;  the  old  fellow  with  the 
*  nose '  and  cane  let  off  a  few  *  umph,  ah !  umphs ; ' 
but  *  Indiany '  kept  shady,  he  appeared  to  be  cowed 
down. 

"  *  I  know,'  says  the  preacher,  *  that  a  great  many 
people  swear  without  thinkin',  and  some  people 
don't  b'lieye  the  Bible.' 


"  And  then  he  went  on  to  preach  a  regular  ser- 
mon agin  swearing,  and  to  quote  Scripture  like  he 
had  the  whole  Bible  by  heart.  In  the  course  of  his 
argument,  he  undertook  to  prove  the  Scriptures  to 
be  true,  and  told  us  all  about  the  miracles  and  pro- 
phecies, and  their  fulfilment.  The  old  gentleman 
with  the  cane  took  a  part  hi  the  conversation,  and 
the  hoosier  listened,  without  ever  opening  his 
head. 

*\*rve  just  heard  of  a  gentleman,'  says  the 
preacher,  *  that's  been  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  weut 
over  the  Bible  countrv.  It's  astonishin'  to  hear 
what  wonderful  things  he  has  seen.  He  was  at 
Sodom  and  Gomorrow,  and  seen  the  place  whar 
Lot's  wife  fell !  " 

"  *  Ah ! '  says  the  old  gentleman  with  the  cane. 

"  *  Yes,'  says  the  preacher,  *  he  went  to  the  very 
spot;  and  what's  the  remarkablest  thing  of  all,  he 
seen  the  pillar  of  salt  w^hat  she  was  turned  into ! ' 

'*  *  Is  it  possible  ! '  says  the  old  gentleman. 

*'  *•  Yes,  sir ;  he  seen  the  salt,  standin'  thar  to  this 
day.' 

**  *  What ! '  says  the  hoosier,  *  real  gene  wine,  good 
salt?' 

" '  Yes,  sir,  a  pillar  of  salt,  jest  as  it  was  when 
that  wicked  woman  was  punished  for  her  disobe- 
dience.' 

*'  All  but  the  gambler,  who  was  snoozing  in  the 
corner  of  the  coach,  looked  at  the  preacher, — the 
hoosier  with  an  expression  of  countenance  thtt 
plainly  told  that  his  mind  was  powerfully  convicted 
of  an  important  fact. 

*'  *■  Right  out  in  the  open  air?'  he  asked. 

**  *•  Yes ;  standin'  right  in  the  open  field,  whar  she 
feU.' 

" '  Well,  sir,'  says  "  Indiany,"  *  all  Tve  got  to  say 
is,  if  she'd  dropped  in  our  parts,  the  eattU  wcmld 
have  licked  her  up  afore  sunaown  /' 

**  The  preacher  raised  both  his  hands  at  such  in 
irreverent  remark,  and  the  old  gentleman  laughed 
himself  into  a  fit  of  asthmatics,  what  he  didn't  get 
over  till  he  came  to  the  next  change  of  horses. 
The  hoosier  had  played  the  mischief  with  the 
gravity  of  the  whole  party ;  even  the  old  maid  had 
to  put  her  handkerchief  to  her  face,  and  the  young 
lady's  eyes  were  filled  with  tears  for  half  an  hour 
afterwards.  The  old  preacher  hadn*t  another  word 
to  say  on  the  subject ;  but  whenever  we  came  to 
any  place,  or  met  any  body  on  the  road,  the  circus 
man  nursed  the  thing  along  by  askmg  what  was  the 
price  of  salt." 


-•♦•- 


A  Printkr's  Devil  was  pierced  in  the  heart 

With  charms  of  a  little  miss ; 
Quoth  he  to  the  lass,  *'  My  dear,  ere  we  part, 

Let  us  seal  our  love  with  a  kiss." 
The  maiden  replied,  as  the  imp  she  eyed, 

**  Dost  thou  think  I'll  let  you  revel 
Where  others  before  you  have  vainly  tried  ? 

No,  no,  I'll  not  kiss  the  devil ! " 
Years  rolled  along,  and  the  sweet  little  lass 

Became  an  old  sorrowful  maid ; 
She  lived  like  a  Queen — was  rich — ^but  alas ! 

Her  beauty  had  all  decayed. 
Once  again  they  met,  and  the  old  maid  tried 

To  recall  her  former  issue, 
But  he  gaily  smiled  and  only  replied, 

**  The  devil  now  wouldn't  kiss  you." 


A  CHORISTER,  wishing  to  improve  on  the  line^— 

Oh  maj  our  hearts  in  tune  be  found. 
Like  Darid's  harp  of  solemn  soond, 

submitted  to  his  minister  the  following : 

Oh  maf  oar  hearts  be  tuned  within, 
Like  David's  sacred  violin ; 

when  the  clergyman,  still  more  to  modemigt  the 
text,  suggested,  in  ridicule,  the  following  climax : 

Oh  may  onr  hearts  go  diddlx  bisdli, 
Like  Uncle  Darld's  sacred  fiddle. 

This  last  improvement  so  excelled  that  of  the 
chorister,  as  to  induce  him  to  be  content  withoot 
further  experiments,  with  the  original  text. 


TO  A  FBIEND. 
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BT  JOHN  PIKRPONT.      1840. 


of  my  dark  and  tolitary  hour, 

pectres  walk  abroad,  and  ghosts  have  power, 

\  I  look  to  dissipate  the  gloom, 

nish  sheeted  corpses  from  my  room. 

not  thyself  a  corpse,  though,  past  all  doubt, 
ast  been  a  dead  body,  aiM  ''  laid  out." 

thou  quite  a  ghost,  though,  sooth  to  say, 
ke  a  ghost  thou  vanishest  away ; 
ce  the  ghost  in  Shakspere^s  tragic  tale, 
f  the  royal  Dane,)  thouVi  "  very  pale.'* 

my  nights,  thy  cheering  smile  impart ! 
f  my  lone  and  melancholy  heart, 
tand  beside  me,  and,  with  silent  gaze, 
k  the  line  Fm  weaving  in  thy  praise. 
ould  my  numbers,  like  thyself,  decline, 
3t  indignant  from  thy  silver  shrine, 
inegyric  though  incensed  to  hear, 
e  the  Cynthian,*  touch  my  tingling  ear. 

hough  I  feel  thy  warm  breath  in  my  face, 
•hne  felt  the  Delphiansf  in  the  chase, 
;  my  finger  press  thy  polished  form, 
ke  Pygmalion,  I  should  find  thee  warm. 

rt  not  cold  as  marble,  though  thouH  fair 

»othest  alabaster  statues  are ; 

;  like  the  lamp  that  brightens  wisdom's  page ; 

)  like  a  glass  to  the  dim  eye  of  age ; 

',  like  the  lantern  Hero  held  of  yore, 

Um'  tower,  to  light  Leander  o^er. 

rt  the  friend  of  Beauty  and  of  Wit ; 

earn  the  brighter  when  with  thee  they  sit. 

iv*8t  to  Beauty's  check  a  softer  hue, 

eat  on  Beauty's  lips  a  fVeshcr  dew ; 

ler  with  warmer  eloquence  to  sigh, 

ing  love's  shafts  more  heated  from  her  eye. 

are  thyself  as  Nova  Zombla's  snows, 
mmI  bounds  not, — it  regularly  flows. 
Oflt  not  feel  nor  wake  impure  desire ; 
)ugh  thou  standest  with  thy  soul  on  fire, 
my  couch  in  all  thy  glowing  charms, 
,  nor  dream  I  clasp  thee  in  my  arms. 

ithfUlness,  my  friend,  oft  hast  thou  shown ; 

last  stood  by  me  oft—and  stood  alone ; 

rhen  the  world  has  frowned,  thou  wooldst 

beguile 

irs  of  sadness  with  thy  cheerful  smile. 

U  I  know, — ^forgive  the  painful  thought ! — 

11  thy  faithfulness  thou  hast  been  bought. 

lend,  thou  hast  been  venal,  and  hast  known 

ne,  when,  just  as  freely  as  my  own, 

(lightest  for  a  trifle  have  been  led 

ce  the  veriest  stranger's  board  and  bed. 

U  I  trust  thee  now, — while  thou  hast  life ; 

It  thee  with  my  money,  or  my  wife, 

ubting  for  a  moment  that  thoult  be 

i  to  them  as  thou  art  true  to  me. 

thliu  aamm  vellit— Yixo.,  Ecl.  vl.  1 :  & 
».    Mr.,  1, 080,  et  seq. 


While  thus  I  praise  thee,  I  do  not  pretend 
That  though  a  faithful,  thou'rt  a  faultless  friend. 
Excuse  me  then, — I  do  not  love  to  blame, — 
When  for  thy  sake  thy  faults  I  briefly  name. 

Though  often  present  when  debates  wax  warir. 

On  Slavery  or  the  Temperance  reform, 

I  ne'er  have  known  thee  lift  thy  voice  or  hand, 

The  car  of  Reformation  through  the  land. 

Onward  to  roll. — ^Thou  knowest  well  that  I 

Drink  nothing  but  cold  water  when  Fm  dry ; 

It  is  my  daily  bath,  my  daily  drink  ; 

What,  then,  with  all  thy  virtues,  must  I  think. 

When  as  thou  soest  my  goblet  filled  up. 

Or  the  pure  crystal  flowing  from  the  cup, 

In  cool  refreshment,  o'er  my  parched  lip, 

I  never  can  persuade  thee  e'on  to  sip  ? 

Nay,  when  thou  bear'st  it  with  so  ill  a  grace, 

If  bu(  a  drop  I  sprinkle  in  thy  face  ? 

Thou  know'st  this  puts  thee  out.     And  then,  one  e 

more. 
Tobacco-juice  on  carpet,  hearth,  or  floor, 
I  can't  endure;  and  yet  I  know  thou  viewcst 
Such  things  unmoved.    I  say  not  that  thou  clevtebt 
The  Indian  weed ;  but  I'm  in  error  far 
If  I've  not  seen  thee  lighting  a  cigar. 
Fie !  fie!  my  friend,  eschew  the  nauseous  stuflf! 
I  hate  thy  smoking!  I  detest  thy  snuflf! 

True,  should  my  censure  a  retort  provoke. 
Thou  mayest  reply  that  Spanish  ladies  snaoke; 
And  that  e'en  editors  are  pleased  enough 
Sometimes  to  take,  as  oft  they  give,  a  pufi". 

Ah,  well,  "with  all  thy  faults,"  as  Cowper  says, 
**  I  love  thee  still,"  and  still  I  sing  thy  praise : 
These  few  bad  habits  I  o'erlook  in  thee, 
For  who  on  earth  from  every  fault  is  free  f 

Still,  my  fair  friend,  the  poisonous  gall  that  drips 
On  Virtue's  robe,  from  Scandal's  viper  lips. 
Hath  fallen  on  thee.    When  innocence  and  youth 
Her  victims  are,  she  seems  to  tell  the  truth. 
While  yet  she  lies.     But  when,  with  deadly  fangn. 
She  strikes  at  thee,  and  on  thy  mantle  hangs. 
She  seems  resolved  a  different  game  to  try  ; 
She  tells  the  truth,  but  seems  to  tell  a  lie. 
And  calls  thee— thy  tried  character  to  stain — 
*'  The  wicked  fiction  of  some  monster's  brain ! " 
**  Wicked ! "  let  all  such  slanderers  be  told 
Thy  maker  cast  thee  in  an  upright  mould ;  • 
And  though  thou  mayest  be  swayed,  'tis  ne'er  so  ill 
But  thou  maintainest  thine  uprightness  still. 
**  Wicked ! " — while  all  thine  hours  as  they  proi'ced 
See  thee  engaged  in  some  illustrious  deed ! 
See  thee,  thyself  and  all  thou  hast  to  spend. 
Like  holy  Paul,  to  benefit  thy  friend ; 
And  by  the  couch  where  wakeful  woe  appears. 
See  thee  dissolve,  like  Niobe,  in  tears ! 

E'en  now,  as  gazing  on  thy  slender  fVame, 
That,  like  my  own,  still  feeds  the  vital  flame, 

•  For  O  thy  soul  in  holy  mould  was  cast— CAXPaaLL. 
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I  strive  to  catch  thy  bcauty^s  modest  raj, 
Methinks  I  see  thee  sink,  in  slow  decay, 
Beneath  the  flame  that's  kindled  by  my  breath, 
And  preys  upon  thy  heart-strings  till  thy  death. 
Yet,  in  thy  melting  mood,  thy  heart  is  light, 
Thy  smile  is  cheerful  and  thy  visage  bright ; 
And,  in  thy  palUd  form,  I  see  dis^Mayed 
The  Cyprian  goddess  and  the  martial  maid ; 
For  thou  didst  spring,  like  Venus,  from  the  main, 
And,  like  Minerva,  from  the  thunderer's  brain. 

What  though  thou  art  a  fiction  ?    Still,  forsooth, 
Fiction  may  throw  as  fair  a  light  as  truth. 
But  thou'rt  a  "  wicked  fiction  ; "  yet,  the  while. 
No  crime  is  thine,  and  thou'rt  unknown  to  guile. 


In  fiery  trials  I  have  seen  thee  stand 
Firm,  and  more  pure  than  e'en  thy  maker's  hand; 
And  deeds  of  darkness,  crimsoned  o'er  with  shame, 
Shrink  from  thine  eye  as  firom  devouring  flame. 

True  at  thy  post  Fve  ever  seen  thee  stay, 
Yet,  truant-like,  Fve  seen  thee  mn  away ; 
And,  though  that  want  of  firmness  I  deplore, 
Wert  thou  less  wicked  thou  would'st  run  still  more; 
Wert  thou  more  wicked,  and  less  modest,  too, 
The  meed  of  greater  virtue  were  thy  due. 
Wert  thou  less  wicked,  thou  would'st  less  dispense 
The  beams  of  beauty  and  benevolence. 
Light  of  my  gloomy  hours,  thy  name  I  bless 
The  more,  the  greater  is  thy  wickedness. 


•♦♦ 
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^   Slorg  of  J^cittockj. 

BY    HAMILTON   C.  JONES.      1840. 


CJoL.  Dick  Jones  was  decidedly  the  great  man 
of  the  village  of  Summerville.  He  was  colonel  of 
the  regiment — he  had  represented  his  district  in 
</ongress — he  had  been  spoken  of  as  candidate  for 
governor — ^he  was  at  the  head  of  the  bar  in  Haw- 
kins county,  Kentucky,  and  figured  otherwise 
Urgely  in  public  life.  His  legal  opinion  and  advice 
were  highly  valued  by  the  senior  part  of  the  popu- 
lation— his  dress  and  taste  were  law  to  the  juniors — 
liis  easy,  affable,  and  attentive  manner  charmed  all 
the  matrons — his  dignified  politeness  captivated  the 
young  ladies — and  his  suavity  and  condescension 
delighted  the  little  boarding-school  misses.  He 
possessed  a  universal  smattering  of  information — 
his  manners  were  the  most  popular;  extremely 
friendly  and  obliging,  lively  and  witty;  and,  in 
short,  he  was  a  very  agreeable  comp>anion. 

Yet  truth  requires  it  to  be  admitted,  that  CSol. 
Dick  Jones  was  professionally  more  specious  than 
deep,  and  that  his  political  advancemement  was 
owing  to  personal  partiality  more  than  superior 
merit — that  his  taste  and  dress  were  of  questionable 
propriety :  for  instance,  he  occasionally  wore  a 
hunting-shirt  white  fringed,  or  a  red  waistcoat,  or  a 
fawn-skin  one,  or  a  calico  morning-gown  of  a  small 
yellow  pattern,  and  he  indulged  in  other  similar 
vagaries  in  clothing.  And  in  manners  and  deport- 
ment, there  was  an  air  of  harmless  (true  Virginian 
breed  and  Kentucky  raised)  self-conceit  and  swag- 
ger, which,  though  not  to  be  admired,  yet  it  gave 
piquancy  and  individuality  to  his  character. 

If  fUrther  particulars  are  required,  I  can  only 
state  that  the  colonel  boarded  at  the  Eagle  hotel— 
his  office,  in  the  square,  fronted  the  court-house — 
he  was  a  manager  of  all  the  balls — ^he  was  vice- 
president  of  the  Summerville  Jockey  Club — ^he  was 
trustee  of  the  Female  Academy — ^he  gallanted  the 
old  ladies  to  church,  holding  his  umbrella  over 
them  in  the  sun,  and  escorted  the  young  ladies  at 
night,  to  the  dances  or  parties,  always  bringing  out 
the  smallest  ones.  He  rode  a  high-headed,  proud- 
looking  sorrel  horse,  with  a  streak  down  his  face  ; 
and  he  was  a  general  referee  and  umpire,  whether 
it  was  a  horse  swap,  a  race,  a  rifie  match,  or  a  cock 
fight. 

It  BO  chanced,  on  a  time,  though  Col.  Jones  was 
one  of  the  best-natured  of  men,  that  he  took  um- 


brage at  some  report  circulated  about  him  in  an 
adjoining  county  and  one  of  his  districts,  to  the 
eft'ect  that  he  had  been  a  federalist  during  the  Itst 
war ;  and,  instead  of  relying  on  the  fact  of  his  being 
a  school-boy  on  Mill  Creek  at  that  time,  he  pro- 
claimed, at  the  tavern  table,  that  the  next  time  he 
went  over  the  mountain  to  court.  Bill  Patterson,  the 
reputed  author  of  the  slander,  should  either  ago 
a  liebillj  fight,  or  run. 

This  became  narrated  through  the  town, — the 
case  and  argument  of  the  difference  was  discossed 
among  the  patriarchs  of  the  place,  irho  generaUj 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  colonel  had  good 
cause  of  quarrel,  as  more  had  been  said  of  him  than 
an  honorable  man  could  stand.  The  young  store 
boys  of  the  village  became  greatly  interested,  con- 
jectured how  the  fight  would  go,  and  gave  their 
opinions  what  they  would  do  under  similar  circum- 
stances. The  young  lawyers,  and  young  M.  D*s, 
as  often  as  they  were  in  the  colonel^  company,  in- 
troduced the  Bubiect  of  the  expected  fight.  On 
such  occasions,  the  colonel  spoke  carelessly  and 
banteringly.  Some  good  old  lady  spoke  deprecat- 
ingly,  in  tne  general  and  in  the  pavtioular,  that  so 
good  and  clever  a  young  man  as  Colonel  Dick  should 
set  so  bad  an  example ;  and  the  young  ladies^  and 
little  misses,  bless  their  dear  little  innocent  souls, 
they  only  consulted  their  own  kind  hearts,  and  were 
satisfied  that  he  must  be  a  wicked  and  bad  man 
that  Colonel  Jones  would  fight. 

Spring  term  of  the  courts  came  on,  ft&d  the  law- 
yers all  started  on  their  circuit,  and  with  them. 
Col.  Jones  went  over  the  mountain.  The  whole 
town  was  alive  to  the  consequences  of  this  trip, 
and  without  much  communion  or  understanding  on 
the  subject,  most  of  the  population  either  gathered 
at  the  tavern  at  his  departure,  or  noticed  U  from  a 
distance,  and  he  rode  off,  gaily  saluting  Ids  acquain- 
tances, and  raising  his  hat  to  the  Iftdies,  on  both 
sides  of  the  street  as  he  passed  out  of  town. 

From  that  time,  only  one  subject  engaged  the 
thoughts  of  the  good  people  of  SummenHffle ;  and  on 
the  third  day  the  common  salutation  was  ^  Any  news 
from  over  the  mountain  ?'^  **  Has  any  one  come  down 
the  road  ?"  The  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  came,  and  still 
the  public  anxiety  was  unappeased ;  it  had,  with  the 
delay,  become  insufferable,  quite  agonUIng ;  busi- 


joms'a  noBT. 


•MM  ftod  oeenpation  wu  at  ■  lUnd  itill ;  m  doctor 
or  m  coiwtable  vonld  not  ride  Ut  the  countrj:  l«gt 
newB  of  the  fl^bt  would  arrfTe  in  their  tbsence. 
People  in  croaaing  the  square,  or  enterioK  or  com- 
ini;  out  of  their  housea,  4II  hid  their  heads  turned 
up  that  road.  And  maoj,  though  ashamed  to  con- 
fess it,  sat  up  an  hour  or  two  past  their  utual  bed- 
time hoping  some  one  would  return  from  court. 
Still  all  was  doubt  and  uncertaintT.  There  is  anun- 
acconntabte  perversitj  in  these  thin)^  that  bothers 
coDjeeture.  I  watched  the  road  from  Louisville  two 
days  to  hear  oF  (irej  Eagle  beating  Wagner,  on 
which  I  had  one  hundred  dollars  slaked  of  bor- 
rowed money,  and  do  one  came  ;  though  before 
that,  tome  person  passed  every  hour. 

Od  the  wventh  momiog,  the  unessf  public 
consoled  br  the  certainty  that  the  lawyers  1 
be  home  that  day,  as  court  seldom  held  a  week,  and 
the  univetsal  resolve  seemed  lo  be  that  nothing 
to  be  attended  to  until  they  were'  satisfied  st 
the  fight.  Storekeepers  and  their  clerks,  saddlers, 
halters,  cabinet-makers,  and  their  apprentices,  all 
Htood  out  It  the  doors.  The  hammer  ceased  to 
ring  on  theanril,  and  the  bar-keeper  would  scarcely 
walk  in  to  put  away  the  stranger's  saddle-bags,  who 
had  called  for  breakfast ;  when  suddenly,  a  young 
man,  that  had  been  walking  from  one  tide  of  the 
street  to  the  other,  in  a  state  of  feverish  anxiety, 
thought  he  saw  dust  away  up  the  road  and  stopped. 
I  have  been  told  a  man  won  a  wager  in  Philadel- 
phia, on  bis  collecting  a  crowd  by  staring,  without 
Hpeabing.  at  an  opposite  chimney.  So  no  sooner 
wu  this  young  man's  paitU  noticed,  than  there  was 
B  general  reconnoissanee  of  the  roul  made,  and 
before  long,  doubt  became  certainty,  when  one  of 
the  company  declared  he  knew  the  colonel's  old  sor- 
rel rjd  In  g-horse,  "Ueneral  Jackson,"  by  the  blaie 
OD  bit  &ce. 


left  hand  held  the  bridle,  and  the  forefinger  of  it 
wrapped  with  a  linen  nig  "with  care."  One  of 
his  ears  was  covered  with  a  muslin  scrap  that  looked 
much  like  the  countrywomen's  plan  ot  covering 
their  butler  when  coming  to  market ;  his  face  wu 
clawed  all  over,  as  if  he  bad  had  it  raked  by  a  cat 
held  fast  by  the  tail;  hia  head  was  unshorn,  it 
being  "  too  deiicale  an  affair,"  as  •  ■  •  "  said 
about  his  wife's  chincter.  His  complexion  sug- 
gested an  idea  lo  a  philosophical  young  man  present, 
on  which  he  wrote  a  treatise,  dedicated  to  Arthur 
Tappan,  proving  that  a  negro  was  only  a  white  weU 
pummelled ;  and  his  general  swelled  appearanefl 
would  induce  a  belief  he  had  led  the  foriom  hop«  to 
the  storming  of  a  beehire. 

The  colonel's  manner  did  not  exactly  proclaim 
"  the  conijuering  hero,"  but  his  afiability  was  undi- 
minished,  and  he  addressed  them  with,  "  Happy  to 
see  you,  gents;  how  are  you  allf  and  then  at- 
tempted to  enter  the  tavern ;  but  Buck  Daly  ar- 
rested him  with,  "  Why,  colonel,  I  see  you  hare  had 
a  akrimmage.  How  did  you  make  ilf  You  did'nt 
come  out  at  the  little  hhJ  of  the  horn,  did  youf" 
"No,  not  eiactly,  I  had  a  tight  fit  of  it,  though. 
Tou  know  Bill  Patterson  ;  he  weighs  one  hundred 
and  seventy-live  poundo,  has  not  an  ounce  of  super- 
fluous fiesh.  is  as  straight  as  an  Indian,  and  as  ac- 
tive as  a  wild  cat,  and  as  quick  as  powder,  and  very 
much  of  a  man.  I  assure  you.  Well,  my  word  was 
out  to  lick  hlra  1  so  I  hardly  put  up  my  horse  before 
Ifoundhimat  the  court-house  door,  and,  lo  give  him 
a  white  man's  chance,  I  proposed  alternatives  to 
blm.  He  said  his  daddy,  long  ago,  told  him  never 
to  give  a  liebiil,  and  be  was  not  good  at  running, 
so  h«  thonght  he  had  best  fight.  By  the  time  the 
word  was  fairiy  out,  I  hauled  ofi*,  and  took  hitn  in 
the  burr  of  the  ear  that  i^aed  asingingin  hisbead, 
that  made  him  think  be  was  in  Hosquiloe  town. 
At  it  we  went,  Uke  killing  snakes,  so  good  a  man, 
BO  good  a  boy ;  we  had  it  round  and  round,  and 
about  and  about,  as  dead  a  joke  as  ever  pulled  at 
a  log  chain.  Judge  Mitehell  was  on  the  bench,  and 
as  soon  as  the  cry  of  "fight  "was  raised,  the  bat 
and  Jury  ran  off  and  left  bim.  He  shouted,  "  I 
command  the  peace,"  within  the  court-house,  and 
then  ran  out  to  see  the  fight,  and  cried  out,  "1 
can't  prevent  you  1"  "fair  fight  I"  "  stand  back  1 " 
and  he  caught  Parson  Benefleld  by  the  collar  of  the 
coat,  who  be  thought  was  about  to  interfere,  and 
slung  him  on  his  back  at  least  fifteen  feet. 

"It  was  the  evenest  and  longest  fight  ever  fought ; 
everybody  was  tired  of  it,  and  I  must  admit,  in 
truth,  that  I  was — "  (hen  lit  madt  an  iffort  la  otter 
t/u  lavtrTi).  But  several  voices  called  out,  "  Which 
wbippedf  How  did  you  come  out  r  "Why,much 
as  I  tell  you  ;  we  had  it  rontid  and  round,  about 
and  about,  over  and  under,  I  could  throw  him  at 
raatle,  but  he  would  manage  some  way  to  turn  me. 
Old  Sparrowhawk  was  there,  who  had  oeen  all  the 
beat  fighting  at  Nalchei  under  the  hill,  in  the  days 
of  Dad  Girty  and  Jim  ^nodgrass,  and  he  aiys  my 


gouging  was  beaotlful;  ' 


B  like  Iba 


In  the  excited  state  of  the  public  mind  it  required 
DO  ringing  of  the  court-house  belt  to  convene  the 
■^"i  down  street  walked  up,  and  tboie 


ingine  o 


mou'th  of  an  old  ink  bottle,  only  as  the  fellow  said, 
describing  the  jackass  by  the  mule,  it  is  more  bo. 
But  in  fact,  there  was  no  great  chmcs  between  ua, 
having  run  into  a  brush 
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fence  of  a  dark  night.  So  we  made  it  round  and 
round,  and  about  and  about  *^ — [here  again  he  at- 
tempted a  retreat  into  the  tavern.)  But  many  yoices 
demanded,  "Who  hollored?"  "Which  gave  up?" 
"  flow  did  you  hurt  your  hand?"  "Oh!  I  forgot 
to  tell  you,  that  as  I  aimed  a  sockdoUager  at  him,  he 
ducked  his  head,  and  he  can  dodge  like  a  diedapper, 
and  hitting  him  awkwardly,  I  sprained  my  wrist ; 
80,  being  like  the  fellow,  who,  when  it  rained  mush, 
had  no  spoon,  I  changed  the  suit  and  made  a 
trump— and  went  in  for  eating.  In  the  scuffle,  we 
fell,  cross  and  pile,  and  while  he  was  chawing  my 
finger,  my  head  was  between  his  legs ;  his  woollen 
Jean  britches  did  not  taste  well,  but  I  found  a  bare 
place,  where  the  seat  had  worn  out,  and  meat  in 
abundance ;  so  I  laid  hold  of  a  good  mouthful,  but 
the  bit  came  out ;  and  finding  his  appetite  still  good 
for  my  finger,  I  adopted  Doctor  Bones/  the  lool- 
smith^s,  patent  method  of  removing  teeth  without 


the  aid  of  instruments,  and  I  extracted  two  of  hui 
incisors,  and  then  I  could  put  my  finger  in  or  out 
at  pleasure.  However,  I  shall  for  one  time  have 
an  excuse  for  wearing  gloves  without  being  thought 

J>roud."  (He  now  tried  to  escape  under  cover  of  a 
augh.)  But  vox  populi  again.  "So  you  tanned 
him,  did  you?"  "  How  did  the  fight  finish  ?"  »'  Yon 
were  not  parted  ?"  "  You  fought  it  out  did  you  ?" 
The  colonel  resumed,  "Why,  there  is  no  telling  ho<v 
the  fight  might  have  gone ;  an  old  Virginian,  who 
had  seen  Francesco,  and  Otey,  and  Lewis,  and  Ble- 
vins,  and  all  the  best  men  of  the  day,  said  he  had 
never  seen  any  one  stand  up  to  their  fodder  better 
than  we  did.  We  had  fought  round  and  round,  and 
about  and  about,  all  over  the  court-yard,  and,  at 
last,  just  to  end  the  fight,  everybody  was  getting 
tired  of  it ;  so  at  I — a — a — st,  I  hoUored.-— (^xi/ 
Colonel.) 


•♦• 


A  QUARTER  RACE  IN  KENTUCKY. 

BT  HAMILTON  C.   JONES. 


Nothing  would  start  against  the  Old  Mare ;  and 
ftfter  more  formal  preparation  in  making  weight 
and  posting  judges  than  is  customary  when  there 
is  a  contest,  "  the  tateful  old  kritter  "  went  off  crip- 
pling as  if  she  was  not  fit  to  run  for  sour  cider,  and 
any  thing  could  take  the  shine  out  of  her  that  had 
the  audacity  to  try  it.  The  muster  at  the  stand 
was  slim,  it  having  been  understood  up  town,  that 
18  to  sport  to*day  the  races  would  prove  a  water- 
haul,  I  missed  all  that  class  of  old  and  young  gen- 
tlemen who  annoy  owners,  trainers,  and  riders, 
particularly  if  they  observe  they  are  much  engaged, 
with  questions  that  should  not  be  asked,  and  either 
can*t  or  should  not  be  answered.  The  business 
folks  and  men  of  gumption  were  generally  on  the 
frit,  and  much  of  the  chaff  certainly  had  been 
blown  off. 

A  walk  or  gallop  over  is  a  slow  affair ;  and  with- 
out being  in  any  way  able  to  account  for  it,  it 
seemed  to  be  an  extremely  dry  affair ;  for  while 
the  four  mile  was  being  done  {at  the  prigs  have  it)  I 
noticed  many  a  centaur  of  a  fellow  force  his  skeary 
Bag  up  to  the  opening  in  the  little  clapboard  shanty, 
and  shout  out  impatiently — "  Colonel,  let  us  have 
some  of  your  bgled  com — pour  me  out  a  buck  load — 
there — never  mind  about  the  water,  I  drank  a  heap 
of  it  yesterday,"  and  then  wheel  off  to  the  crowd  as 
if  intent  on  something. 

The  race,  like  all  things,  had  an  end,  and  I  had 
•ome  idea,  in  imitation  of  Sardanapalus,  "  all  in  one 
day  to  see  the  race,  then  go  home,  eat,  drink,  and 
be  merry,  for  all  the  rest  was  not  worth  a  fillip," 
when  I  met  Dan.  He  knows  a  little,  finds  out  a 
little,  and  guesses  the  rest,  and,  of  course,  is  prime 
authority.  I  inquired  if  the  hunt  was  up.  "  Oh, 
no,  just  hold  on  a  while,  and  there  will  be  as  burst- 
ing a  quarter  race  as  ever  was  read  of,  and  I  will 
give  it  *em,  so  you  can  make  expenses."  I  always 
make  a  hand  when  about,  and  thinking  I  might  get 
a  wrinkle  by  prying  into  the  mystery  of  quarter- 
racing,  I  accordingly  rode  to  the  thickest  of  the 
orowd.  A  rough-hewn  fellow,  who  either  was,  or 
pretended  to  be,  drunk,  was  bantering  to  run  his 
mare  against  any  horse  that  had  ploughed  as  much 
that  season,  his  mare  having,  as  he  assured  us,  tend- 


ed twenty-five  acres  in  com.  Another  chap  adled 
up  to  him,  and  offered  to  plough  against  him  for  an 
much  liquor  as  the  company  could  drink,  or  for 
who  should  have  both  nags — ^his  horse  had  never 
run,  as  he  did  not  follow  it.  Sorrel  got  mad,  and 
offered  to  beat  him  in  the  cart,  wagon  or  plough, 
or  he  could  beat  him  running  one  hundred  milen, 
his  weight  on  each,  for  five  hundred  dolkrs.  Bt^ 
still  disclaimed  racing,  but  would  nm  the  quarter 
stretch,  to  amuse  the  company,  for  one  hundred 
dollars.  Sorrel  took  him  up,  provided  Bay  carried 
his  present  rider,  and  he  would  get  somebody ;  Bay 
agreed,  provided  he  would  not  get  a  lighter  rider. 
It  was  closed  at  that,  and  two  of  Senator  Benton's 
abominations — $100  United  States  Bank  Bills- 
were  planked  up.  Bay  inquired  if  they  could  stand 
another  $50 ;— agreed  to  by  Sorrel,  who,  observing 
Bay  shell  out  a  $100  note,  said,  there  was  no  use  of 
maJdng  change,  as  his  note  was  the  same  amount, 
and  they  might  as  well  go  the  $100.  This  was 
promptly  agreed  to,  and  another  one  hundred  dol- 
Urs  offered,  and  immediately  covered — ^there  being 
now  three  hundred  dollars  aside.  Now  came 
a  proposal  to  increase  it  three  hundred  dollars 
more ;  Bay  said — "  You  oversize  my  pile,  but  if  I 
can  borrow  the  money,  FU  accommodate  you,**  and 
immediately  slipped  off  to  consult  his  banker.  Dan 
now  whispered,  ^^  Spread  younelf  on  th§  Bag.^ 
Thinking  I  should  run  in  whUe  I  was  hot,  I  obsenred 
aloud — ^1  should  admire  to  bet  some  gentleman  ten 
dollars  on  the  Bay.  A  Mr.  Wash,  or  as  he  was 
familiariy  called,  Big  Wash,  snapped  me  up  Uke  a 
duck  does  a  June-bug,  by  taking  the  bill  out  of  my 
hand,  and  observing  that  either  of  us  could  hold 
the  stakes,  put  it  in  his  pocket.  Finding  this  so 
easily  done,  I  pushed  off  to  consult  my  friend 
Crump,  the  most  knowing  man  about  short  races  1 
ever  knew,  and  one  who  can  see  as  far  into  a  mill- 
stone as  the  man  that  pecks  it.  I  met  him  with  the 
man  that  made  the  race  on  the  Bay,  coining  to  get 
a  peep  at  the  sorrel.  As  soon  as  he  laid  eyes  on 
her,  he  exclaimed — 

"  Why,  Dave,  you  made  a  pretty  pick  np  of  it ; 
Fm  afraid  our  caJce  is  all  clm^A'— that's  old  Orape- 
yine,  and  I  told  you  point  blank  to  walk  round  her, 
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but  you*re  like  a  member  of  the  Kentucky  legbla- 
ture,  who  admitted  that  if  he  had  a  fidling  it  was 
being  a  hUU  too  brave." 

**  Uow  could  I  know  Grapevine,^  replied  Dave, 
doggedly;  ^*and  you  told  me  you  could  beat  her, 
any  how.* 

'*  Tes,"  said  Crump,  <*  I  think  I  can ;  but  I  didn't 
come  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  to  run  them  kind 
of  races — Old  Tompkins  has  brought  her  here,  and 
I  like  him  for  a  sucker  !  ** 

**  Well,"  says  Dave,  **  maybe  I  can  get  oflf  with 
the  race  if  you  think  you^ll  be  licked." 

**  No,"  said  Crump,  "  when  I  go  a  catting,  I  go  a 
catting ;  its  mighty  mixed  up,  and  there's  no  teUing 
who's  constable  until  the  election  is  over ;  it  will  be 
Uke  the  old  bitch  and  the  rabbit,  nip  and  tack 
every  jump,  and  sometimes  the  bitch  a  UetU 
ahead.'^ 

Old  Tompkins,  who  had  not  appeared  during  the 
making  of  the  race,  now  came  round,  and  seeing 
the  bay,  said — "  Popcorn,  by  G — d."  He  now  came 
forward,  and  addressed  the  other  party  :  *^  Boys," 
said  he,  "  it's  no  use  to  run  the  thing  into  the 
ground.  If  a  man  goes  in  for  betting,  I  say  let  him 
go  his  load,  but  we  have  no  ambition  against  you, 
so  draw  the  bet  to  one  hundred  dollars ;  that  is 
enough  for  a  little  tacky  race  like  this,  just  made 
for  amusement." — Carried  by  acclamation. 

Now  the  judges  were  selected  :  a  ^om^  judge  does 
not  mean  exactly  the  same  thing  here  as  on  the 
bench,  though  some  of  the  same  kmd  may  be  found 
there — it  means  one  who  is  obstinate  in  going  for 
his  own  friends.  It  did  not  seem  to  be  considered 
courteous  to  object  to  the  selections  on  either  side, 
perhaps  from  a  mutaal  consciousness  of  invulner- 
ability. But  one  of  the  nominees  for  the  ermine 
was  a  hickory  over  any  body's  persimmon  in  the 
way  of  ugliness.  He  was  said  to  be  the  undisputed 
possessor  of  the  celebrated  jack-knife ;  his  likeness 
had  been  moulded  on  dog-irons  to  frighten  the  chil- 
dren from  going  too  near  the  fire,  and  his  face 
ached  perpetually ;  but  his  eyes  !  his  eyes !  He 
was  said  to  have  caught  a  turkey-buzzard  by  the 
neck,  the  bird  being  deceived,  and  thinking  he  was 
looking  another  way ;  and  several  of  the  crowd  said 
he  was  so  cross-eyed  he  could  look  at  his  own  head  I 
It  was  objected  to  him  that  he  could  not  keep  his 
eyes  on  the  score,  as  he  did  not  see  tttraighi^  and  it 
was  leaving  the  race  to  the  accident  of  which  of  his 
optics  obtained  the  true  bearing,  when  the  horses 
were  coming  out.  The  objections  were  finally  over- 
ruled, the  crooked  party  contending  that  Nature 
had  designed  him  for  a  quarter  judge,  as  he  could 
station  one  eye  to  watch  when  the  foremost  horse's 
toe  struck  the  score,  and  could  note  the  track  of 
the  horse  that  followed,  at  the  same  moment,  with 
the  other  eye. 

The  riders  now  attracted  my  attention.  It  is 
customary,  I  believe,  to  call  such  '*  a  feather,"  but 
they  seemed  to  me  about  the  nze  of  a  big  Christmas 
turkey  gobbler,  without  feathers ;  and  I  was  highly 
delighted  with  the  precocity  of  the  youths — ^they 
could  swear  with  as  much  energy  as  men  of  six  feet, 
and  they  used  fourth-proof  oaths  with  a  volubility 
that  would  bother  a  congressional  reporter. 

There  now  arose  a  dispute  as  to  whether  they 
should  run  to  or  from  the  stand,  it  being  a  part  of 
the  mile  track,  and  there  being  some  supposed  ad- 
Tantage  to  one  of  the  horses,  or  the  other,  accord- 
ing as  this  might  be  arranged.  It  was  determined 
by  a  tosfr-up  at  last,  to  run  to  the  stand.    After  an- 


other toss  for  choice  of  tracks,  and  another  for  the 
word,  the  horses  walked  off  towards  the  head  of 
the  stretch.  Now  it  was,  **  Hurra,  my  Popcorn — ^I 
believe  in  you — come  it  strong,  lumber — go  It 
with  a  looseness — ^root  little  pig,  or  die."  And, 
**  Oh !  my  Grapevine  !  tear  the  hind  sights  off 
him ! — ^youll  lay  him  out  cold  as  a  wagon-tire — ^roU 
your  bones — go  it,  you  cripples  !"  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

Beginning  to  doubt,  from  all  I  heard,  whether  my 
friend  Dave  had  been  regularly  appointed  almanac- 
maker  for  this  year,  I  hedged  a  five,  and  staked  it 
with  a  young  man  that  was  next  me,  riding  a  remark- 
able wall-eyed  horse ;  and  some  time  a^r  staked 
another  five  dollars,  with  a  person  I  had  noticed  as- 
sisting about  the  bar,  and  would  be  able  to  recog- 
nise again.  I  now  flattered  myself  on  my  situa- 
tion— ^I  had  all  the  pleasurable  excitement  of  wager- 
ing, and  nothing  at  risk. 

Each  side  of  the  track  was  lined  with  eager  Cues, 
necks  elongated,  and  chins  projected,  a  posture 
very  conducive  to  health  in  a  bilious  climate,  as  it 
facilitates  the  operation  of  emetics.  I  was  deafened 
with  loud  cries  of ''Clear  the  track!"  '*8Und 
back!"  ''Get  off  the  fence!"  "The  riders  are 
mounted !"  "  They  are  coming !"  "  Now  they  are 
off !" — but  still  they  came  not.  Without  intending 
it,  I  found  myself,  and  indeed  most  of  the  crowd, 
moving  up  towards  the  start,  and  after  every  fail- 
ure, or  false  alarm,  I  would  move  a  few  yards.  I 
overheard  a  fellow  telling  with  great  glee — "  Well, 
I  guess  I  warmed  the  wax  in  the  ears  of  that  fellow 
with  the  narrow  brimmed  white  hat ;  he  had  an  ele- 
gant watch  that  he  offered  to  bet  against  a  good 
riding-horse.  You  know  my  seventeen  year  old 
horse,  that  I  always  call  the  bay  colt ;  I  pro- 
posed to  stake  him  against  the  watch,  and  the  fel- 
low agreed  to  it  without  ever  looking  in  his  mouth ; 
if  he  had,  he  would  have  seen  teeth  as  long  as  ten- 
penny  nails.  It  is  easy  fooling  any  of  them  New 
York  collectors — they  ain't  cute :  the  watch  is  a 
bang-up  lever,  and  he  says  if  he  was  going  to  tra- 
vel he  would  not  be  without  it  for  any  considerap 
tion.  He  made  me  promise,  if  I  won  it,  to  let  him 
have  it  back  at  one  hundred  dollars,  in  case  he  went 
into  Georgia  this  fall.  It  is  staked  in  the  hands  of 
the  Squire  there  ; — Squire,  show  it  to  this  here  en- 
tire stranger."  The  Squire  produced  a  splendid 
specimen  of  the  tin  manufacture ;  I  pronounced  it 
valuable,  but  thought  it  most  prudent  not  to  men- 
tion for  what  purpose. 

Alarms  that  the  horses  were  coming  continued, 
and  I  gradually  reached  the  starting  place :  I  then 
found  that  Crump,  who  was  to  turn  Popcorn,  had 
won  the  word — ^that  is,  he  was  to  ask  "are  you 
ready  ?"  and  if  answered  "  yes  1"  it  was  to  be  a 
race.  Popcorn  jumped  about  like  a  pea  on  a  grid- 
dle, and  fretted  greatly — he  was  all  over  in  a  lather 
of  sweat.  He  was  managed  very  judiciously,  and 
every  attempt  was  made  to  soothe  him  and  keep 
him  cool,  though  he  evidently  was  somewhat  ex- 
hausted. All  this  time  Grapevine  was  led  about  as 
cool  as  a  cucumber,  an  awkward-looking  striker  of 
old  Thompson's  holding  her  by  the  cheek  of  the 
bridle,  with  instructions,  I  presume,  not  to  let  loom 
in  any  case,  as  he  managed  adroitly  to  be  turning, 
round  whenever  Popcorn  put  the  question. 

Old  Tompkins  had  been  sitting  doubled  up  side> 
ways,  on  his  sleepy-looking  old  horse — it  now  being 
near  dark — rode  slowly  off  a  short  distance,  and 
hitched  his  horse :  he  deliberately  took  off  his  coat, 
folded  it  carefully,  and  laid  it  on  a  stump :  his  neck- 
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doth  was  with  equal  care  deposited  on  it,  and  then 
his  weather-beaten  hat ;  he  stroked  down  the  few 
remaining  hairs  on  his  capat,  and  came  and  took 
the  mare  from  his  striker.  Crump  was  anxious  for 
a  start,  as  his  horse  was  worsted  by  delay ;  and  as 
soon  as  he  saw  Grapevine  in  motion  to  please  her 
turner,  Old  Tompkins  swung  her  off  ahead,  shout- 
ing triumphantly,  **  60 !  d — ^n  you  1  '*  and  away  she 
went  with  an  ungovernable.  Crump  wheeled  his 
horse  round  before  reaching  the  poles,  and  opened 
on  Old  Tompkins — **  That's  no  way ;  if  you  mean  to 
mn,  let  us  run,  and  quit  fooling ;  you  should  say 
*Tes  i'  if  you  you  mean  it  to  be  a  race,  and  then  I 
would  have  turned  loose,  had  my  nag  been  tail  for- 
ward ;  it  was  no  use  for  me  to  let  go,  as  it  would 
have  been  no  race  any  how,  until  you  give  the 
word." 

Old  Tompkins  looked  as  if  the  boat  had  left  him, 
or  like  the  fellow  that  was  fighting,  and  discovered 
that  he  had  been  biting  his  own  thumb.  He  paused 
a  moment,  and  without  trying  to  raise  a  squab- 
ble, (an  unusual  thing,)  he  broke  down  the  track  to 
his  mare,  slacked  her  girths,  and  led  her  back, 
soothing  and  trying  to  quiet  her.  She  was  some- 
what blown  by  the  run,  as  the  little  imp  on  her  was 
not  strong  enough  to  take  her  up  soon.  They  were 
now  so  good  and  so  good,  that  he  proposed  they 
should  lead  up  and  tSae  a  fair  start.  "  Oh  1*'  said 
Crump,  *^  I  thought  that  would  bring  you  to  your 
milk,  so  lead  up."  By  this  time,  you  could  see  a 
horse  twenty  yards  off,  but  you  could  not  be  posi- 
tive as  to  his  color.  It  was  proposed  to  call  in 
candles.  The  horses  were  led  up,  and  got  off  the 
first  trial.  "  Ready  ?"  "  Yes  I"-— and  a  fairer  start 
was  never  made.    Away  they  went  in  a  hurry, 

GlimmerlBg  through  the  gloam. 

AU  hands  made  for  the  winning  post.  Here  I 
heard — **Mare*s  race!" — "No!  she  crossed  over 
the  horse's  path ! " — "  The  boy  with  the  shirt  rode 
foul!" — "The  horse  was  ahead  when  he  passed 
me  I"  After  much  squabbling,  it  was  admitted  by 
both  parties  that  the  nag  that  came  out  on  the  left- 
band  side  of  the  track  was  ahead ;  but  they  were 
about  equally  divided  as  to  whether  the  horse  or 
the  mare  came  through  on  the  left-hand  side.  The 
judges  of  the  start  agreed  to  give  it  in  as  even. 
When  they  came  down,  it  appeared  that  one  of  the 
outcome  judges  got  angry,  and  had  gone  home  an 
hour  ago.  My  friend  that  looked  so  many  ways 
for  Sunday,  after  a  very  ominous  silence,  and  wait- 
ing until  frequently  appealed  to,  gave  the  race  to 
the  horse  by  ten  inches.  This  brought  a  yell  from 
the  crowd,  winners  and  losers,  that  beat  any  thing 
yet;  a  dozen  of  men  were  produced,  who  were 
ready  to  swear  that  gimblct-eye  was  a  hundred 
yards  off,  drinking  a  stiff  cock-tail  at  the  booth,  and 
that  he  was  at  the  far  side  of  it  when  the  horses 
came  out,  and  consequently  must  have  judged  the 
result  through  two  pine  planks  an  inch  thick; 
others  swore  he  did  not  know  when  the  race  was 
won,  and  was  not  at  the  post  for  five  minutes  after. 
Babel  was  a  quiet  retired  place  compared  with  the 
little  assemblage  at  this  time  :  some  bets  were  given 
up,  occasional  symptoms  of  a  fight  appeared,  a 
general  examination  was  going  on  to  be  assured  the 
knife  was  in  the  pocket,  and  those  hard  to  open 
were  opened  and  slipped  up  the  sleeve ;  the  crowd 
dustered  together  like  a  bee-swarm.  This  contin- 
ued until  a^ut  nine  o'clock,  when  Cnmip,  finding 
he  could  not  get  the  stakes,  compromised  the  mat- 


ter, and  announced  that  by  agreement  H  was  a 
drawn  race.  This  was  received  with  a  yell  louder, 
if  possible,  than  any  former  one ;  every  one  seemed 
glad  of  it,  and  there  was  a  unanimous  adjournment 
to  the  bar.  Though  tired  and  weary,  I  confess 
that  I  (for  no  earthly  reason  that  I  can  give  but  the 
force  of  example)  was  inclined  to  Join  them,  when 
I  was  accosted  by  a  person  with  whom  I  had  bet, 
and  had  staked  in  the  hands  of  the  young  msD 
riding  the  wall-eyed  horse.  "Well,"  said  he,  "shell 
out  my  five  dollars  that  I  put  up  with  that  friend 
of  yours — as  I  can't  find  Aim."  I  protested  that  I 
did  not  know  the  young  man  at  all,  and  stated  that 
he  had  my  stake  also.  He  replied  that  I  need  not 
try  to  feed  him  on  »oft  eom  that  way,  and  called  on 
several  persons  to  prove  that  I  selected  the  stake- 
holder, and  we  were  seen  together,  and  we  must 
be  acquainted,  as  we  were  bothyurre^m^rsfirom  the 
cut  of  our  coats.  He  began  to  talk  hostile,  and  was, 
as  they  brag  in  the  timber  districts,  twenty  foot  in 
the  clear,  without  limb,  knot,  windshake,  or  wood- 
pecker hole.  To  appease  him,  I  agreed,  if  the  stake- 
holder could  not  be  found,  to  be  responsible  for  lus 
stake.  He  very  industriously  made  proclamation 
for  the  young  man  with  the  wall-eyed  horse,  and 
being  informed  that  he  had  (ione  gone  three  hours 
ago,  he  claimed  of  me,  and  I  had  to  shell  out. 

Feeling  somewhat  worsted  by  this  transaction,  I 
concluded  I  would  look  up  my  other  bets.  Mr. 
Wash  I  did  not  see,  and  concluded  he  had  retired ; 
I  found  the  stakeholder  that  assisted  about  the  bar, 
and  claimed  my  five  dollars  on  the  draw  race ;  to 
my  surprise  I  learned  he  had  given  up  the  stakes. 
Having  been  previously  irritated,  I  made  some 
■severe  remarks,  to  all  of  which  he  replied  in  perfect 
good  temper,  and  assured  me  he  was  the  most  punc- 
tilious person  in  the  world  about  such  matters,  and 
that  it  was  his  invariable  rule  never  to  give  up 
stakes  except  by  the  direction  of  some  of  the 
judges,  and  called  up  proof  of  his  having  declined 
delivering  the  stakes  until  he  and  the  claimant  went 
to  old  screw-eye  ;  and  he  decided  I  had  lost. 
This  seemed  to  put  the  matter  out  of  dispute  so  far 
as  he  was  concerned,  but  thinking  I  would  mtfke  an 
appeal  to  my  opponent,  I  inquired  if  he  knew  him. 
He  satisfied  me,  by  assuring  me  he  did  not  knom  him 
from  a  tide  ofeole  leather. 

I  left  the  course,  and  on  returning  next  morning, 
I  looked  out .  for  Mr.  Wash  ;  I  discovered  him 
drinking,  and  offering  large  bets ;  he  saw  me  plain- 
ly,  but  affected  a  perfect  forgetfulness,  and  did  not 
recognise  roe.  After  waiting  some  time,  and  finding 
he  would  not  address  me,  I  approached  him,  and 
requested  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to  him  apart 
Mr.  Wash  instantly  accompanied  me,  and  began 
telling  me  he  had  got  in  a  scrape,  and  had  never  in 
his  life  been  in  such  a  fix.  Perceiving  what  he  was 
at,  I  concluded  to  take  the  whip-hand  of  him,  and 
observed — "  Mr.  Wash,  if  you  design  to  inUmate 
by  your  preliminary  remarks  that  you  cannot  r»> 
turn  to  me  my  own  money,  staked  in  your  haadi^ 
I  must  say  I  consider  such  conduct  extremely 
ungentlemanly."  Upon  this  he  whipped  o«l  a 
spring-back  dirk  knife,  nine  inches  in  the  blade,  and 
whetted  to  cut  a  hair,  stepped  off,  pioked  up  apiece 
of  cedar,  and  commenced  whittling,  "  Now,  stran- 
ger," says  he,  "  I  would  not  advise  any  man  to  try 
to  nm  over  me,  for  I  ask  no  man  any  odds  further 
than  civility ;  I  consider  myself  as  honest  a  man  as 
any  in  Harris  county,  Kentucky  ;  but  IH  tell  yoB» 
stranger,  exactly  how  it  happened:  you  MOiWhenyou 
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oKred  t«  bet  OD  the  wml,  I  wu  oat  or  loapi  but 
it  »M  too  good  a  ctunce  to  let  it  slip,  u  I  wu  de»d 
nira  Popcorn  would  win  ;  and  if  he  bid  won,  you 
know,  of  conme  it  made  no  difference  to  jou  whe- 
ther I  had  ■  stake  or  not.  Well,  it  was  none  of  my 
buaineag  to  bunt  you  up,  «o  I  went  to  town  last 
night  CO  the  coofectionarj,  [a  whisky  ahop  in  a  log 
pen  fourteen  feet  square,]  and  I  thought  I'd  make 
a  rise  on  cbuck-aJuck,  but  jou  ptri^tt  neTer  saw 
mcb  «  run  of  luck;   eTerjwbere  I  touched  was! 


piuii,  and  I  came  out  of  the  lattU  md  of  the  horn  ; 
but  111  tell  JOU  what,  I'm  a  man  that  alwars  aUnds 
up  to  nif  fodder,  rack  or  do  rack  ;  w,  as  ;on  don't 
want  the  monej,  I'll  negotiate  to  suit  yoa  exactly  ; 
I'll  giTc  you  my  dubiiary  :  I  don't  know  that  I  can 
pay  it  this  year,  unless  tbe  trap  of  hemp  toms  out 
well;  buiif  Ican't  tbii  TMur,  twflliiBZt  year  [mib- 
ably;  and  I'll  tell  yon  oMtlrMj  principle — if  a 
mao  waits  with  ne  like  a  guitleiUB,  Fm  mre  to 
pay  him  when  Tin  ready;  but  if  a  man  trie*  to  bear 
down  on  DwMid  make  me  pay  whether  or  no,  you 
see  it  toUa  own  look  out.  and  he'll  see  aigjiUbefon- 
he  get!  Ua  money."  My  rpopect  for  Mr.  Wasli's 
dirkJcDlfe,  together  with  my  perceiiiog  there  was 
-  ithing  else  to  b«  had,  induced  me  to  expr«M  my 


ould  grow  Chat  year.  He  proposed  that  I  st 
let  him  have  five  dollar*  mora  for  a  stake,  bat  on 
my  declining,  he  said,  "  Well,  there  la  no  harm  in 
mentioning  it."  He  went  to  the  bar,  borrowed  pen 
and  ink,  and  invientlT  returned  with  a  splendid 
Hpecimen  of  ealigraphy  to  tbe  foUowing  effect : — 


Btite  or  Ken 


Due  Dempsey,  the  just  and 

lawful  eum  of  ten  dollars,  for 

value  received,  payable  on  Che 

aatb  day  of   December,  1838,  or  1837,    or    any 

after  that  I  am  able  to  discharge  the  same.  As 

>ss  my  hand  and  seal,  this  30th  day  of  Hay,  ISSO. 


Geoboi  WiBHiNOTOir  Baioas. 
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I  wish  yon  would  try  Wall-street  with  thi«  paper, 
_i  1  wish  to  cash  it ;  but  I'll  run  a  mile  befoie  I 
wait  for  a  quarter  race  again. 


CODSm  SAIXT  DILLIASD. 
%.  JTijal  Skttife  in  1^1   "olii  |[or(|i  »(att, 


i  Court  of  Jvftiee  i*  North  Caroiina. 

iLESB  disciple  of  Themis  rises,  and  Ihus 
■s  the  Court : — "  May  It  please  your  Wor- 
ships, and  you.  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury,  since  it  has 
been  my  fortune  (good  or  bad,  I  will  not  say)  to  ei- 
ercise  myself  in  legal  diequisilions,  it  has  never  be- 
&|]en  me  to  be  obliged  to  prosecute  so  direful, 
marked,  and  malicious  an  assault — a  more  wilful, 
violent,  dangcraus  battery — and  finally,  a  more  dia- 
bolical breach  of  the  peace,  has  seldom  hastened 
in  a  ciTlliied  comiCry  ;  and  I  dare  say,  it  has  seldom 
been  yoor  duty  to  pass  upon  one  so  Khocklng  to 
benevolent  Whngs,  as  this  which  took  place  over 
at  Captain  Rice's  in  this  county.  But  you  will  hear 
&om  the  witnesses." 

The  witMsaeB  being  sworn,  two  or  three  were 
eiamined  and  deposed — one  said  that  he  heard  the 
noise,  and  did  not  see  the  fighc;  another  Chat  he 
•een  the  row,  but  didn't  know  who  struck  first 
— and  a  third,  that  h«  wu  very  drunk,  and  couldo't 
■ay  much  about  the  skrimmage. 

LAwm  CBOrs.  I  am  sorry,  gentlemen,  to  have 
oceuirfed  yonr  time  with  the  stupidity  of  the  wit- 
iXMcieiamiDed.  It  arises,  gentlemen,  altogelher 
Irom  miaapprehtnaioa  on  my  part.    Had  I  known. 


as  I  now  do,  that  1  had  a  witness  in  attendance,  who 
was  well  acquainted  with  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  and  who  was  able  Co  make  himself  clearly 
understood  by  the  court  and  jury,  I  should  not  so 
long  have  trespajised  upon  your  time  and  patience. 
Come  forward,  Mr.  Harris,  and  be  sworn. 

So  forward  comes  the  witness,  a  fat,  shufly  old 
man,  a  "  lectle  "  corned,  and  took  bis  oath  with  an 
air. 

CnoFS.  Harris,  we  wish  you  to  tell  about  the  riot 
that  happened  (he  other  day  at  Captain  Rice's ;  and 
as  a  good  deal  of  time  has  already  been  wasied  in 
circumlocution,  we  wish  you  to  be  compendious,  and 
at  the  same  lime  as  explicit  as  possible. 

Harbis.  Adiactly  (givinff  Iht  laugtr  a  tnewing 
Btni,  and  at  tht  loms  time  diaring  hit  throaC) 
Captain  Rice,  he  gin  a  treat,  and  Couun  Sally  Dil- 
Uard,  she  came  over  to  our  housu  and  aied  me  if 
my  wife  Bhe  moutn't  go,  I  told  cousin  Sally  Dil- 
liard  that  my  wife  was  poorly,  being  as  how  she 
had  a  touch  of  the  rheumatics  in  (he  hip,  and  the 
big  SHsnip  was  in  the  road,  and  the  big  swamp  was 
up,  for  there  had  be^n  a  heap  of  rain  lately  ;  but, 
howBOmever,  as  it  was  she,  cousin  Rally  Qiltiard,  mv 
wife  she  niout  go.     Well,  couein  Sally  DiUiard  th.u 
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■led  me  if  Uoiw  he  moatn't  goT  I  told  cousin 
Sail]!  Dilliard,  ihal  he  w&s  llie  foremin  of  tbe  i^rap, 
and  tbe  crap  was  amartlr  in  Ihe  grass  ;  buthonBom- 
ever,  as  it  was  she,  cousin  Sallj  UUUard,  Mohc  lie 

Chops.  Id  the  name  of  comman  sense,  Mr.  Har- 
ris, wbftt  do  jou  mean  by  this  rigmaroleT 

WiTKEBS.  Captain  Rice,  he  gin  a  treat,  and 
couain  Sally  DQliard  she  came  over  to  our  house  and 
aied  me  if  mj  wife  ahe  moutq't  go?  I  told  cousin 
Sally  Dillkrd 

Chops.  Stop,  sir,  if  jou  pifase ;  we  don't  want 
to  bear  anythiag  about  your  cousin  Sally  DilUarrl 
and  your  wife — tell  us  about  the  fight  at  Bice's. . 

Witness.     Well.  I  wiU  sir.  if  you  wiU  let  me. 

Chops.     WeU,  air,  go  on. 

Witness.  Well,  sir.  Captain  Rice  he  gin  a  treat, 
■od  cousin  Sally  Dilliard  she  came  over  to  our  house 
and  aied  me  if  my  wife  sh«  moutu't  go 


Gbops.    There  it  Is  sgaln.     Witneaa,  )deaae  id 

WiTNisi.    Well,  air,  what  do  jon  wanlF 
Chops.    We  want  to  know  about  the  Gghl,  and 

yoo  must  not   proceed  in  this  inpeiiJiKnt  story. 

Do  yon  know  any  thing  about  the  matter  before  tlie 


Witness.    Well,  Captain  Rice  he  f^n  a  traai 

CHora.  This  is  intolerable.  May  it  please  the 
court,  I  moTe  that  this  witness  be  committed  for  ■ 
contempt ;  he  seems  to  b«  trifling  with  thia  court. 

CorsB.  Witness,  you  are  now  before  a  conrtof 
justice,  and  UDlesB  you  behave  yourself  in  a  more  be- 
coming manner,  you  will  be  sent  to  jail ;  so  begin  and 
lell  what  you  know  about  tbe  fight  at  Captain  Bice'n. 

Witness,  [AlarmeiL]  Well,  gentlemen.  Cap- 
tain Rice  he  gin  a  treat,  and  Cousin  Sally  Dil- 
liard  

Chops — I  hope  the  wiiness  may  be  ordered  in- 
to custody. 

Court.  [AJUr dttiberaliiff.']  Mr.  Altomey,lhe 
court  is  of  the  opinion  that  we  may  save  time  by 
tellinfc  witness  to  go  on  in  his  own  way.  Proceed, 
Mr.  Harris,  with  your  slory,  but  stick  to  the  poinl. 

WiTsesB.  Yes,  gentlemen.  Well,  Captain  Bice 
he  gin  a  treat,  and  cousin  Sally  Dilliard  she  came 
OTcr  to  our  house  and  aiedme  ifmy  wife  she  mouln't 
go?  I  told  cousin  Rally  Dilliard  that  my  wife  afae 
was  poorly,  being  as  how  she  had  the  rheumaticB  in 
the  hip,  and  tbe  big  swamp  was  up;  but  howsoni- 
cver,  as  it  was  she,  couein  Sally  DilUard,  my  wifeshe 
mout  go.  Well,  cousin  Sally  Dilliard  then  aiedme 
if  Mose  he  moutn't  go.  I  told  cousin  Sally  Dilliard 
as  how  Hose — be  was  the  foreman  of  the  crap,  and 
the  crap  was  smartly  in  the  graaa — but  howBOmerer 
asitvaasbe,  cou«n  Sally  Dilliard,  UoHe  be  mout  go. 
So  they  goes  od  together,  Uoie,  my  wife,  and  cou- 
sin Sally  Dilliard,  and  they  come  to  the  big  swamp, 
and  it  was  up,  as  I  was  telling  you  ;  but  being  as 
how  there  was  a  log  across  the  big  swamp,  consn 
Sally  Dilliard  and  Uose,  like  genteel  folks,  they 
walked  tbe  log;  but  my  wife,  like  a  darned  focd, 
hoisted  her  coats  and  waded  through.  And  Ikatt 
ail  I  jtnou  about  Ou/fflU. 


A^K^lit  from  an  !9»{|uhlia^ttr  Komanct. 
a  PiRLer).     1841. 


(Pit 

I  WAS  now  the  proprietor  of  a  book-store  in 
"Pearl  street,  my  establishment  being  devoted  cfaieGy 
to  the  selling  of  school  books,  and  such  books  as 
were  in  Urge  demand ;  pmlms  and  hymns,  bibles, 
and  Webster's  spelling-books,  constituted  a  large 
portion  of  the  articles  in  which  I  dealt.  Tbaddens 
of  Warsaw,  the  Scottish  Chic&,  Young's  liight 
Thoughts,  Sanford  and  Herton,  Paradise  Lost, 
Uystories  of  Udolpho,  Caleb  Williams,  Lady  of  the 
Lake,  Cmlebs  in  search  of  a  Wife,  and  the  Castle 
of  Otranio,  were  the  class  of  books  which  consti- 
tuted the  belles-lettres  part  of  my  stock  in  trade- 

Hy  dealings  were  chiefly  with  country  merchsDts 
and  Connecticut  peddlers,  who  operated  in  the  south- 
ern and  western  States.     A  sketch  of  a  single  cub- 


Ufe. 


r  will  throw  light  upon  this  portion  of  my 


Good  morning,  Doclor." — for  the  Utis  I  bad  ac- 
quired in  the  apothecary's  shop,  still  adhered  to 
me  : — "  how  arc  you,  my  old  cockT" 

The  man  whoenteredmy  shop,  and  addressed  me 
in  these  words,  was  tall,  thin,  with  lank  hair,  and  s 
pair  of  wide  drab  corduroy  pantaloons,  and  a  bul- 
lernut-colored  coat,  of  ample  width  and  prodigal 
length  of  skirts.  His  dress  was  loose  as  that  of  a 
Turk's,  and  the  motions  of  the  man  within  were  as 
free  as  a  wild-cat's.  There  was  a  carele«  ease  in 
his  gait,  which  seemed  to  show  that  he  bad  not  b«en 
accustomed  to  either  the  restraints  of  uiedy-ad- 
justed  garments  or  tigbt-laced  breeding. 
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X7  r«p1]'  to  the  nun  wu  beulf.  "  Good-morn- 
inR,  God  bleu  foul  faow  are  jou,  Ur.  Fleecer?" 
Thii  wu  sdd  while  a  mutual  grapple  of  the  hands 
took  place,  attended  bj  an  unduUling  motion  of 
the  wbole  frame. 

After  a  few  more  conftratolalorj  words,  we  pro- 
retided  to  bumnees.  With  ■  vast  deal  of  higgling, 
the  peddler  laid  out  a  Tariety  of  articlei,  geDerally 
ivlectinj;  iheoi  with  a  reference  to  two  pointa,  bulk 
and  cheapoeia.  The  idea  he  entertained  of  his 
cuatoment  seemed  to  be,  that  they  would  buy  books 
as  tb«y  would  load  a  boat,  br  the  measure  of  xiie 
only.  So  nice  ■  test  as  weight,  even,  was  in  bis  ex- 
perience too  subtle  and  delicate  a  principle  to  be 
Dted  in  the  purchase  of  these  articles.  The  subject, 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  treated,  the  name  of 
the  author,  the  quality  of  paper  and  print,  were  all 
conriderationa  either  secondary  or  overiooked. 

Haviag  made  up  the  bulk  of  his  purchases  in  this 
way,  Mr.  Fleecer  looked  oier  my  sbelTcn,  and  poked 
about  in  every  nook  and  corner,  as  if  searching  for 
iiomelbing  he  could  not  find.  At  length,  taking  me 
to  the  farther  end  of  my  shop,  and  stealing  a  heed- 
ful glance  around,  to  see  that  no  one  could  over- 
hear us,  he  Bpoke  as  foUow?,  in  a  low  tone. 

"  Well,  Docloi^-you're  a  doctor,  you  know,— now 
let  me  see  some  books  in  the  doctors'  tine.  1  lup- 
pose  tou'tc  got  Aristotle's 1 " 

"Ko,  indeed!"  said  I. 

"Oh I  none  of  your  gammon;  come,  out  with 
it!     ni  pay  a  good  price." 

"  Upon  my  word  I  haven't  a  copy  I  " 

"  Yon  have  I  I  know  jou  haTe  I 

"1  tell  you  I  have  not." 

'■  Well,  naven'i  you  got  Volney's  Ruins  ?  " 

"  No." 

"Kor  Tom  Paine  f 

"  No." 

"Nor f 

"No,  not  a  copy." 

"Are  you  In  almeet,  Doctor  f" 

"  Yes.  I  never  keep  such  books." 

"Whosnidyou  did?  You  don't  keep 'em,  ba? 
Nor  1  nother;  I  only  aied  you  to  let  mc  see  'emi 
Aint  my  father  a  deacon  in  Pokkytunk,  and  do  you 
■uppoae  t  want  to  meddle  with  such  inddel  trash  f 
Xot  1.  Still  there's  no  barm  in  looking,  1  suppomj. 
A  cat  may  look  on  a  king,  mayn't  she.  Doctor  t" 

"  Yes,  no  doubt." 

"Well,  weU,  that's  settled.  Have  you  got  Young's 
NigtatThougbtsT" 

"Plenty." 

"  Let  me  see  one." 

Here  I  showed  Mr.  Fleecer  the  book. 

"  This  is  not  ihc  right  kind,"  said  he.  "  I  want 
that  edition  that's  got  llie  picter  at  the  bepinniog  of 
■  gal  walkcn   out  by  starlight,  called  Contcmpb- 

I  handed  my  customer  another  copy.     lie  then 

"  Aye,  this  i«  it.  That  are  picter  there,  is  a  very 
material  pint.  Doctor.  The  young  fellers  down  in 
Kentucky  think  it's  a  volloping  kind  of  a  Etory, 
you  know,  about  fame  gal  that's  in  love.  They 
look  at  the  title-page,  and  sec,  'Kianr  Thocohts, 
DT  ALElANDtH  Yat;Ho.'  Well,  that  seems  as  if  it 
meant  something  queer.  80  they  look  to  the  fron- 
tispiece and  sec  a  female  all  wrapped  up  in  a  cloak, 
soen  ont  very  sly,  with  nothing  under  heaven  but 
the  stars  lo  see  what  she's  about,  *  Uiieh,  hush,'  I 
Bay,  and  look   round  as  if  afcard  that  somebody 


would  hear  ua.  And  then  I  shut  up  the  book,  and 
put  it  into  my  chi^t,  and  deliberately  lock  the  lid. 
Then  the  feller  becomes  ranipneioua.  '  He  begs,  and 
wheedles,  and  flaltcm,  and  at  last  he  swears.  I 
shake  my  head.  Finally  he  takes  out  a  Sve-dollar 
bill  i  1  slip  it  into  my  pocket,  and  hand  him  out  the 
book  as  if  I  was  Ktealin,  and  tell  bim  not  to  lei  any- 
body know  who  sold  it  (0  him,  and  not  to  take  off 
the  brown  paper  kivcr  (ill  be  gels  shut  up  tight  in 
his  own  room.  1  then  say,  '  Good-day,  mister,'  and 
clear  out  like  chain  lightning,  for  the  neit  county." 

"  You  seem  lo  be  pleased  with  your  recollections. 
Fleecer." 

"  Well,  I  can't  help  snickering  when  I  think  of 
them  fellers.  Why,  Bleech,  I  sold  more  than  lew 
hundred  o'  them  Night  Thoughts,  for  five  dollar! 
a-piece,  in  Kentucky,  laft  winter,  and  all  the  fellera 
bought  'em  under  the  idea  that  'twas  some  queer 
story,  too  good  to  be  altogether  decent." 

"So  you  cheated 'em,  haT" 

"I  cheated  'em?  not  I,  indeed  1  If  they  were 
cheated  at  all,  they  cheated  themselves,  J  gueasf 
I  didn't  tell  'cm  a  lie.  Couldn't  they  see  for  them- 
selves? Haven't  they  got  eyes?  Why,  what  should 
a  feller  du  ?  They  come  smelling  about  like  rats 
arler  chec'c,  and  ai  me  if  I  heint  got  some  rowdy 
books :  1  chow  'em  the  Sky  Lurk,  and  Peregrine 
Pickle,  and  so  on,  but  they  ivant  fomelhing  heller. 
Well,  now,  as  I  told  you  afore.  Pm  a  deacon's  son, 
and  1  don't  hhe  to  sell  Tom  Paine,  and  Volney's 
Ruins,  and  that  sort  o'  thing.  So,  ^inks  I  to  my- 
self—I'll play  them  sparks  a  Yankee  trick.  They 
want  some  rowdy  bookp,  and  111  sell  'em  something 
pious.  In  this  way  they  may  get  some  good,  and 
in  the  course  of  providence,  Ibey  may  bcconvarted. 
Well,  the  firit  one  I  tried,  il  worked  like  ginger. 
He  bought  the  hook  at  a  (avcm.  Arter  he'd  got 
il  he  couldn't  hardly  wail,  he  was  so  fajree  10  read 
il.  So  he  went  Into  a  room,  and  I  peeped  through 
the  key-hole.  Be  began  at  (lie  tillc-page,  and  then 
he  looked  at  the  (igger  of  Miss  Contemplation 
walking  forth  among   Ihc   e'-"     '  -"..i.i  ..^   1.;= 
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mouth  water.    Then  he  turned  to  the  first  part,  and 
begun  to  read.    I  heerd  him  as  plain  as  Dr.  Belch- 

er*s  sarmon ;  it  went  pretty  much  like  this, 

{Reads.) 
•Thi  ComrLAxsr.   Night  L' 

**  *  Good — ^that*8  natural  enough,*  says  he.  {Reads.) 

*0n  Lirt,  DSATB,  AVD  iMXOBTALmr.' 

**  *  Whew  ?  I  suppose  it^s  some  feller  in  love,  and 
is  going  to  out  his  throat.*    {Reads.) 

*  Tired  Nature's  sweet  restorer,  befany  sle^l 
He,  like  the  world,  his  ready  Tisit  pays, 
When  fbrtnne  6mlles,*>— - 

*'*  That's  all  gammun!*    {Reads.) 

*NI|^t!  sable  goddess— from  her  ebon  throne,* 

"  *  What  in  nater  is  the  feUow  at  ?  *    {Reads.) 

*The  bell  strikes  one ;  we  take  no  note  «f  time,* 

**  *  Why  that's  exactly  what  the  parson  said  in 
his  sarmon  last  Sunday !  "  He  turns  aver  several 
pages.    {Reads.) 

*  NXQBT  IL       Oir  TlHB,  DlATH,  AND  TanSNIWHIP. 

*  When  the  cock  crowed,  he  wept,'— — - 

"*By  Saint  Peter,  Tm  gummed!  That  d— d 
Tankee  peddler  has  sold  me  a  psalm-book,  or  some- 


thing of  the  kind,  and  made  me  beliere  it  was  a 
rowdy.  The  infernal  hypocrite  I  And  so  Fve  paid 
five  dollars  for  a  psalm-book  I  Well,  it's  a  good 
joke,  and  the  fellow  desarves  his  money  for  his  m- 
genuity.  He,  he,  he !  ho,  ho,  ho  1  I  must  laugh, 
Uio'  Fm  as  madasasnapping-turtle.  Zachary!  if  I 
could  get  his  nose  betwixt  my  thumb  and  finger, 
rd  make  him  sing  every  line  in  the  book  to  a 
tune  of  my  own.  To  sell  me  a  psalm-book ! — the 
canting,  whining,  blue-light  peddler !  Fire  and  brim- 
stone 1  It  makes  me  sweat  to  think  on't.  And  he 
did  it  so  sly,  too--the  wooden-nutmeg  rascal !  I 
wish  I  could  catch  him ! ' 

"  By  this  time,  I  thought  it  best  for  me  to  make 
myself  scarce.  I  had  paid  my  bill,  and  my  hone 
and  wagon  were  all  ready,  for  I  had  calculated 
upon  a  bit  of  a  breeze.  I  mounted  my  box,  and 
having  axed  the  landlord  the  way  to  Lexington,  I 
took  the  opposite  direction  to  throw  my  psalm- 
book  friend  off  the  scent,  in  case  he  was  inclined 
for  a  chase ;  so  I  pursued  my  journey  and  got  clear. 
I  met  the  fellow  about  six  months  arter,  at  Nash- 
ville ;  I  was  goin  to  ax  him  if  he  had  a  psalm-book 
to  part  with,  but  he  looked  so  plaguey  hard  at  me, 
that  I  cocked  my  beaver  over  my  right  eye,  and 
squinted  with  the  left,  and  walked  on.  Sen  that, 
I  haint  seen  him." 


-•♦♦- 
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When  from  the  ever-blooming  bowers  were  driven 
Our  great  first  parents,  thus,  by  Heaven's  com- 
mand, 
The  expelling  angel  spake  to  weeping  Eve  : 

**  On  thee,  unhappy  Eve,  has  God  bestow'd, 
Above  all  else  that  moves  beneath  the  skies. 
Beauty,  for  Man's  attraction.    Nor  does  God 
Recall  what  he  hath  given.    But,  seeing  that  thou 
For  Adam's  ruin  hast  misus'd  the  gift. 
To  counteract  it,  lo  I  the  Omnific  adds 
What  shall  make  Man  despise  its  power, — Caprice." 

Then,  when  without  the  Garden  gate  mov'd  Eve, 
With  step  irresolute  and  head  deject. 
In  the  broad  shadow  of  her  husband's  form,  — 
Who  walk'd  a  pace  before,  in  solemn  thought, 
Sad,  but  submissive  to  his  Maker's  will,  — 
The  Devil,  in  likeness  of  a  sparrow,  lit 
Upon  her  roseate  shoulder's  comely  slope, 
Which,  here  and  there,  between  the  glistering  waves 
Of  her  down-floating  and  dishcvcird  hair, 
Shone  like  the  almond's  blossoms  'mid  its  boughs, 
And  said  : 


*^  Though  God  hath  given  thee  caprice. 
And  it  shall  weary  Man,  and  make  him  yearn 
To  break  from  his  inthralment,  fear  not  thou  ; 
For  I  will  cause  that  it  shall  bind  him  more. 
Lo,  I  will  put  into  thine  eyes  desire. 
And  hesitation  on  thy  lips.    Thou  i^udt 
Affect  deep  passion,  and  shalt  feel  it  not. 
Feel  it  and  shalt  deny  it ;  thy  hfe  shall  be 
A  daily  lie ;  thine  eyes  shall  lie ;  thy  smile 
Shall  be  deceitful,  and  thy  frown  deceitful ; 
And  Man,  though  struggling,  shaU  be  still  thy 
slave." 

Then  through  her  tears,  and  through  her  cluster- 
ing locks, 
Smil'd  Eve,  well-pleas'd,  and,  parting  from  her  lips, 
And  from  her  blushing  cheek,  with  gesture  sweet, 
The  natural  veil  of  shadowing  tresses  bright 
That  o'er  the  roses  of  her  bosom  hung 
Down  to  her  swelling  loins,  the  sparrow  kiss'd. 

And,  from  that  time,  Man's  wedded  days  were  days 
As  those  of  April,  sunshine  half,  half  shower. 


•♦• 


The  Nantucket  Privateer. — During  the  Revo- 
lutionary war,  two  brothers  from  one  of  the  east- 
em  ports  were  commanders  of  privateers;  they 
cruised  together  and  were  eminently  successful, 
doing  great  damage  to  the  enemy,  and  making 
money  for  themselves.  One  evening,  being  in  the 
Utitude  of  the  shoals  of  Nantucket,  but  many  miles 
to  the  eastward  of  them,  they  espied  a  large  British 
vessel  having  the  appearance  of  a  merchantman, 
and  made  towards  her ;  but  to  their  astonishment, 
found  her  to  be  a  frigate  in  disguise. — A  very  high 
breeze  prevailing,  they  hauled  off  in  different  direc- 


tions. Only  one  could  be  pursued,  and  the  frigate 
gained  rapidly  on  her.  Finding  he  could  not  run 
away,  the  commanding  officer  had  recourse  to  a 
stratagem.  On  a  sudden  he  hauled  in  every  sail, 
and  all  hands  were  employed  in  setting  poles,  as  if 
shoving  his  vessel  off  a  bank.  The  people  on  Doard 
the  frigate,  amazed  at  the  supposed  danger  they 
had  run,  and  to  save  themselves  fh>m  being  gronnd- 
ed,  immediately  clawed  off,  and  left  the  more  know- 
ing Yankee  *'  to  make  himself  scarce : "  as  MXmts 
night  rendered  it  prudent  for  him  he  hoisled  adl  In 
a  sea  two  hundred  &thoms  deep. 
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A  TALE   OF  JERUSALEM. 

BT  IDOAR  A.   POI.      1841. 

InteoMt  rlgidun  in  frontem  ascendere  caiKM 
Pmbus  erat Lucan— Z>«  Oiton^. 


-A  brlsUj  bore.—7yandaUon. 


••  Lrp  OS  hniry  to  the  walls,"  said  Abel-Phittim  to 
Bozi-Bcn-Levi,  and  Simeon  the  Pharisee,  on  the 
tenth  day  of  the  month  Thammuz,  in  the  year  of 
the  world  three  thousand  nine  hundred  and  forty- 
one — **  let  us  hasten  to  the  ramparts  adjoining  the 
gate  of  Benjamin,  which  is  in  the  city  of  David, 
and  overlooking  the  camp  of  the  uncircumcised — 
for  it  is  the  last  hour  of  the  fourth  watch,  being 
sunrise ;  and  the  idolaters,  in  fulfilment  of  the  prom- 
ise of  Pompey,  should  be  awaiting  us  with  the 
lambs  for  the  sacrifices.*' 

Simeon,  Abel-Phittim,  and  Buri-Ben-Levi  were 
the  Gizbarim,  or  sub-collectors  of  the  offering,  in 
the  holy  city  of  Jerusalem. 

•*  Verily ,**  replied  the  Pharisee — "  let  us  hasten  : 
for  this  generosity  in  the  heathen  is  unwonted ;  and 
fickle-mindedness  has  ever  been  an  attribute  of  the 
worshippers  of  Baal.** 

**  That  they  are  fickle-minded  and  treacherous  is 
as  true  as  the  Pentateuch  " — said  Buzi-Ben-Levi — 
"  but  that  is  only  towards  the  people  of  Adonai. 
When  was  it  ever  known  that  the  Ammonites  proved 
wanting  to  their  own  interest?  Methinks  it  is  no 
great  Ptretch  of  generosity  to  allow  us  lambs  for  the 
altar  of  the  Lord,  receiving  in  lieu  thereof  thirty 
silver  shekels  per  head  !** 

*'Thou  forgettest,  however,  Ben-Levi,**  replied 
Abel-Phittim — ^*  that  the  Roman  Pompey,  who  in 
now  impiously  besieging  the  city  of  the  Most  High, 
has  no  surety  that  we  apply  not  the  lambs  thus  pur- 
chased for  the  altar,  to  the  sustenance  of  the  body 
rather  than  of  the  spirit.*^ 

"  Now,  by  the  five  comers  of  my  beard" — shouted 
the  Pharisee,  who  belonged  to  the  sect  called  the 
Dashers  (that  little  knot  of  saints  whose  manner  of 
dashing  and  lacerating  the  feet  against  the  pave- 
ment was  long  a  thorn  and  a  reproach  to  less 
sealous  devotees — a  stumbling-block  to  less  gifled 
perambulators^— "  by  the  five  comers  of  that  beard 
which  as  a  priest  I  am  forbidden  to  shave ! — have 
we  lived  to  see  the  day  when  a  b1a.<*phcming  and 
idolatrous  upstart  of  Rome  shall  accuse  us  of  ap- 
propriating to  the  appetites  of  the  flesh  the  most 
holy  and  consecrated  elements  ?  Have  we  lived  to 
see  the  day  when  ** 

**  Let  us  not  question  the  motives  of  the  Philis- 
tine"— interrupted  Abel-Phittim — "for  to-day  we 
profit  for  the  fiirst  time  by  his  avarioc  or  by  his  gen- 
erosity. But  rather  let  us  hurry  to  the  ramparts, 
lest  offerings  should  be  wanting  for  that  altar 
whose  fires  the  rains  of  Heaven  cannot  extinguish 
— and  whose  pillars  of  smoke  no  tempest  can  turn 
aside." 

That  part  of  the  city  to  which  our  worthy  Gisba- 
rim  now  hastened,  and  which  bore  the  name  of  its 
architect,  King  David,  was  esteemed  the  most 
strongly  fortified  district  of  Jemsalem — being  situ- 
ated upon  the  steep  and  lofty  hill  of  Zion.  Here  a 
broad,  deep,  circumvallatory  trench — ^hewn  from  the 
solid  rock,  was  defended  by  a  wall  of  great  strength 
erected  upon  its  inner  edge.  This  wall  was  adorned 
at  regular  Interspaces,  by  square  towers  of  white 
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marble — the  lowest  sixty — ^the  highest  one  hundred 
and  twenty  cubits  in  height.  But  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  gate  of  Benjamin,  the  wall  arose  by  no  means 
immediiately  from  the  margin  of  the  fosse.  On  the 
contrary,  between  the  level  of  the  ditch  and  the 
basement  of  the  rampart,  sprang  up  a  perpendicular 
cliff  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  cubits — forming  part  of 
the  precipitous  Mount  Moriah.  So  that  when  Sime- 
on and  his  associates  arrived  on  the  summit  of  the 
tower  called  Adoni-Bezek — ^the  loftiest  of  all  the 
turrets  around  about  Jemsalem,  and  the  usual  place 
of  confidence  with  the  besieging  army — they  looked 
down  upon  the  camp  of  the  enemy  from  an  emi- 
nence excelling,  by  many  feet,  that  of  the  pyramid 
of  Cheops,  and,  by  several,  that  of  the  Temple  of 
Belus. 

"Verily" — sighed  the  Pharisee,  as  he  peered 
dizzily  over  the  precipice — **  the  uncircumcised  are 
as  the  sands  by  the  sea-shore — as  the  locusts  in  the 
wilderness  !  The  valley  of  the  King  hath  become 
the  vallev  of  Adommin." 

"  And  vet  "—added  Ben-Levi— **  thou  canst  not 
point  me  out  a  Philistine — no,  not  one — from  Aleph 
to  Tau — from  the  wilderness  to  the  battlements^ — 
who  seemeth  any  bigger  than  the  letter  Jod  I  " 

"  Lower  away  the  basket  with  the  shekels  of  sil- 
ver !  " — here  shouted  a  Roman  soldier  in  a  hoarse, 
rough  voice,  which  appeared  to  issue  from  the  re- 
gions of  Pluto^"  lower  away  the  basket  with  that 
accursed  coin,  which  it  has  broken  the  jaw  of  a 
noble  Roman  to  pronounce !  Is  it  thus  you  evince 
your  gratitude  to  our  master  Pompeius,  who,  in  his 
condesi'ension,  has  thought  fit  to  listen  to  your 
idolatrous  importunities?  The  god  Phoebus,  who 
is  a  true  god,  has  been  charioted  for  an  hour — and 
were  you  not  to  be  on  the  ramparts  by  sunrise  f 
iEdepol !  do  you  think  that  we,  the  conquerors  of 
the  world,  have  nothing  better  to  do  than  stand 
waiting  by  the  walls  of  every  kennel,  to  traflSc  with 
the  dogs  of  the  earth  ?  Lower  away !  I  say — and 
see  that  your  tmmpery  be  bright  in  color,  and  just 
in  weight !  " 

"El  Elohim!  "  ejaculated  the  Pharisee,  as  the 
discordant  tones  of  the  centurion  rattled  up  the 
crags  of  the  precipice,  and  fainted  away  against  the 
temple — El  Elohim! — who  is  the  god  Pha»bus? — 
vhoni  doth  the  blasphemer  invoke  ?  Thou,  Buzi- 
Ben-Levi  !  who  art  read  in  the  laws  of  the  Gentiles, 
and  hast  sojourned  among  them  who  dabble  with 
the  Teraphim ! — is  it  Nergal  of  whom  the  idolater 
speaketh? — or  Ashimah  ? — or  Nibhaz? — or  Tar- 
tak? — or  Adramalech? — or  Anamalech? — or  Suc- 
colh-Benoth  ?— or  Dagon  ? — or  Belial  ? — or  Baal-Pc- 
rith  ?— or  Bael-Peor?— or  Baal-Zebub?" 

"Verily — it  is  neither — but  beware  how  thou 
lettest  the  rope  slip  too  rapidly  through  thy  fingers 
— for  should  the  wicker-work  chance  to  hang  on  the 
projection  of  yonder  crag,  there  will  be  a  woful 
outpouring  of  the  holy  things  of  the  sanctuary." 

By  the  assistance  of  some  mdely  constmcted  ma- 
chinery, the  heavily-laden  basket  was  now  lowered 
carefully  down  among  the   multitude — and,  from 
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the  giddy  pinnacle,  the  Romans  were  seen  crowding 
confusedly  around  it — but  owing  to  the  vast  height 
and  the  preTalence  of  a  fog,  no  distinct  view  of 
their  operations  could  be  obtained. 

A  hidf-hour  had  already  elapsed. 

"  We  shall  be  too  late/'  sighed  the  Pharisee,  as 
at  the  expiration  of  this  period  he  looked  over  into 
the  abyss — **  we  shall  be  too  late — we  shall  be 
tamed  out  of  office  by  the  Katholim.*' 

"No  more" — responded  Abel  Phittim — "no 
more  shall  we  feast  upon  the  fat  of  the  land — no 
longer  shall  our  beards  be  odorous  with  frankin- 
cense— our  loins  girded  up  with  fine  linen  from  the 
Temple." 

"  Raca !  "  swore  Ben-Levi — "  Raca ! — do  they 
mean  to  defraud  us  of  the  purchase-money  ?— or, 
Holy  Moses !  are  they  weighing  the  shekclB  of  the 
tabernacle  ?  " 

"  They  have  given  the  signal  at  last " — cried  the 
Pharisee — *'  they  have  given  the  signal  at  last ! — 
pull  away,  Abel  Phittim ! — and  thou,  Buzi-Ben-Levi, 
pull  away ! — for  verily  the  Philistines  have  either 
still  hold  upon  the  basket,  or  the  Lord  hath  softened 
their  hearts  to  place  therein  a  beast  of  good 
weight ! "  And  the  Gizbarim  pulled  away,  while 
their  burthen  swung  heavily  upwards  through  the 
still  increasing  mist. 


"  Booshoh  he !  " — as,  at    the  conclusion  of  an 
hour,  some  object  at  the  extremity  of  the  rope  be- 


came indistinctly  visible — "Booshoh  he!*" — was 
the  exclamation  which  burst  from  the  lips  of  Ben- 
Levi. 

"  Booshoh  he ! — for  shame ! — it  is  a  ram  from  the 
thickets  of  Engedi,  and  as  rugged  as  the  valley  of 
Jehosaphat ! " 

"  It  is  a  firstling  of  the  flock,''-Hsaid  Abel  Phit- 
tim— "  I  know  him  by  the  bleating  of  his  lips,  and 
the  innocent  folding  of  his  limbs.  His  eyes  aie 
more  beautiful  than  the  jewels  of  the  Pectoral — and 
his  flesh  is  like  the  honey  of  Hebron." 

"It  is  a  fatted  calf  from  the  pastures  of  Bashan" 
— said  the  Pharisee — **  the  heathen  have  dealt  won- 
derfully with  us — ^let  us  raise  up  our  voices  in  a 
psalm — ^let  us  give  thanks  on  the  shawm  and  on  the 
psaltery— on  the  harp  and  on  the  huggab— H>n  the 
cythem  and  on  the  sackbut.*' 

It  was  not  until  the  basket  had  arrived  within  a 
few  feet  of  the  Gizbarim,  that  a  low  gmnt  be- 
trayed to  their  perception  a  hog  of  no  conmion 
size. 

"  Now  El  Emanu  I " — slowly,  and  with  nptnmed 
eyes  ejaculated  the  trio,  as,  lettine  go  their  hold, 
the  emancipated  porker  tumbled  headlong  among 
the  Philistines— "El  Emanu!— God  be  with  us!— 
it  is  the  unutterable  flesh ! " 

"  Let  me  no  longer,"  said  the  Pharisee,  wraj^og 
his  cloak  around  him  and  departing  within  the  citj 
— "  let  me  no  longer  be  called  ^meon,  which  itg- 
nifieth  *  he  who  listens,'  but  rather  Boaneiget,  *the 
son  of  Thunder.' " 
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Out  on  the  waters,  without  sail  or  oar. 
Boldly  it  launch'd.    A  flame  within  its  breast 
Impelled  it  to  such  feats,  as  wise  men  held 
Incredible.     Yet  strangely  on  it  went. 
Furrowing  old  Hudson's  tide,  while  wreaths  of  smoke 
Above  the  palisaded  Highlands  curled. 


"  Fire  ioalka  the  water  I "  said  the  moody  chief 
Of  the  red  men,  still  keeping  wonder  down 
With  the  strong  arm  of  pride.     But  as  it  cut, 
Panting  and  groaning,  its  laborious  way. 
Still  belching  flame, — from  many  a  cultured  field 
And  quiet  farm-house,  the  Mynheers  came  forth, 
Gazing  with  speechless  awe,  and  the  good  vrows 
Cast  down  the  scrubbing-brush,  or  from  the  tub 
Taking  their  half- webbed  ♦  fingers,  dripping  ran 
To  see  the  monster. 


One  distinguished  man, 
Held  as  an  oracle,  who  seldom  spoke 
From  Candlemas  to  Christmas,  drew  his  pipe 
From  his  pouched  lips,  and  said, — ^in  olden  times 
There  was  a  mighty  Dutchman,  of  his  line, 

*  Some  historian  of  the  ancient  Dntch  dynasty  asserts, 
that  their  domestic  neatness  was  so  perfect,  and  the  females 
maintained  it  by  snch  perpetnal  scouring  and  scrubbing 
that  their  hands,  so  constancy  in  water,  became  webbed  like 
the  claws  of  a  dack. 


Who  had  a  pipe  that  reached  from  Seaghtacoke 
Quite  to  the  Mohawk,  and  its  flame  and  smoke 
Frightened  the  Yankees  well.     But  since  his  death 
They  came  like  locusts  up,  and  took  the  land. 
And  multiplied  exceedingly.    Perchance 
That  ancestor  had  risen  again,  to  smoke 
His  monstrous  pipe.     And  then  he  seized  his  own. 
And  grieving  to  have  been  thus  long  digoined 
From  his  chief  joy,  replenished  it,  and  whiSed 
With  an  unwonted  vigor. 


On  it  went, 
That  strange,  dark  being,  pouring  streams  of  fire 
Into  the  startled  flood.    The  finny  race 
Gathered  in  tribes,  and  their  chief  orators. 
With  strong  gesticulation,  spoke  of  change, 
And  usurpation,  and  unheard-of  deeds, 
And  voted  all  should  send  a  delegate 
To  the  trout  Congress,  when  it  next  conTened 
For  wise  deliberation  on  such  things 
As  touch'd  the  public  weal 


With  dauntless  conrae. 
Still  on  it  went,  precursor  of  a  race 
That  should  defy  the  winds,  and  boldly  throw 
A  gauntlet  to  old  Neptune,  and  enforce 
New  laws,  in  spite  of  him,  and  swiftly  bind 
Earth's  distant  realms  in  closer  brotheriiood. 


THB  vrmnaa  box. 
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the  truth  which  in  thie  placp,  every  one  in  his  (urn 
flnda  it  tiis  interest  10  conccnl.  It  is  tbe  truth  that 
every  one  is  afraid  of.  Etud  the  party  mont  unc- 
quiTocally  in  the  right  ia  aniiouB  to  exclude  the 
tmth  from  the  olher  eidc,  lest  i[  may  leem  to  con- 
Indiet  his  own ;  and  all  the  lawyers,  and  even  the 
jnd^e,  «cem  as  much  on  the  wuich  to  stop  ihe  wit- 
ness's mouth  every  two  minutes,  as  they  have  been 
|4>  make  bim  come  thpro  lo  opvn  it.  One  of  (he 
most  ridiculous  things  in  the  world  is  a  wilness  in 
the  hoi,  trying  (poor  fellow)  (o  ^ve  in  hin  teslimo- 
sy.  He  IP,  we  will  suppose,  not  in  the  aliRhtcst  de- 
fcree  interested  in  either  of  the  parlies,  and,  doubt- 
less, wishes  then  both  tied  (oge(her  by  the  neck, 
■nd  at  the  bottom  of  the  Lake.  He  comes  into 
court,  not  voluntarily,  but  dragged,  if  he  resists.  )>y 
two  or  three  ecowUpg  miniitera  of  the  law,  who, 
IVom  the  mere  lact  of  being  presumed  to  linow 
MDiething  about  the  pending  nuit,  tliink  thcmHcKes 
entitled  to  treat  him  a«  if  he  hud  been  brouftlit  up 
fbr  robbing  a  hen-roost.  He  is  forcecl  from  hia 
bosineBS  or  hia  amusemcnti>  for  (lie  piirpuee  of 
roeaking  the  truth,  and  he  inwardly  rraolvfx  to  lell 
the  whole  alory  a«  soon  as  possible,  nnd  get  rid  of 
L    He  tbinlu  he  knows  tbe  worst.     He 


thinks  the  lose  of  time,  and  the  awk- 
wardness of  speaking  for  the  first 
time  of  his  life  in  public,  are  the  ex- 
tent of  hia  sufferings.  Uosuspectinff 
victim  I  He  no  sooner  enters  the  Ijoi 
than  he  finds  himself  at  once  (he  cen- 
tre of  a  circle  of  enemies,  and  holding 
a  position  not  gready  unlike  that  of  a 
prisoner  in  an  Indian  war-dance.  He 
tries  (o  (e!l  his  atory. 
WiTNESi.  I wasgoingdownHaiden 

CofNSELLOH  BLOTvnxan.     Stop,  sir. 

CoiT.tBKLLOR  BoTUEBKU.  Don't  in- 
terrupt the  witness. 

CouKSKLLOR  Bowwow  (briefli/  and 
indignanlli/),  we  want  the  fact. 

Jl-ooE.     Let  the  witnesa  tell   hia 

Wiraras.   I  wasgoingdownMaiden 
Lane,  where  I  lii'e — 
Blow  III  Rl),      Wc    don't   want   to 

BoTHEBKK.    That  is  a  part  of  hia 
testimony. 
Slabsidis.     You  eun  have  the  wil- 
when  we  have  done  with  him ;  he  belongs  10 

,  , iealty).    Very  well,  sir. 

Gentlemen,  1  beg  you  will  sit  down. 
niE  AsHESTiNTR.     Officer,  keep  order, 
(ru  loiid  at  he  can  baicl).     SiiuncG. 
.     I  was  going  down  Maiden  Lane,  where 
I  reside,  as  I  said  before,  when — 

Blowhard.    You  don't  come  here,  air,  to  repeat 
what  you  ™id  before  1 
BoTnERFH.    I  beg — 
PLiasiiiEs  {ttarling  to  hit  feet).    No  intcmper- 

Bowwow.     Your  honor,  I  appeal  to  voii  to  pro- 
tect me  from  the  impertinence  of  Ihis  witness. 
All  (he  Counsellors  and  Judges  together.     The 

OfTicKR  (in  a  vokt  of  thunder).     Silence!    H- 

JriHJF.    Gentlemen,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  best 
WBT  10  come  at  Ihr  triilli,  is  to  let  the  witness  go 
all  him  (o  order  if  he  wanders  from 


witi 


Your  honor. 
TcU  the  plain  fact  of  this  assault— (ell 
the  jury  what  you  know  about  it.  Remember  you 
are  here  to  speak  (he  truth,  and  nothing  but  (he 
truth.  Raise  your  voice,  and  turn  your  face  to  tha 
jury.     What  do  you  know  of  this  affair? 

Again  the  witness  commenced,  the  lawyers  con- 
tinuing to  skirmish  around  all  the  while,  like  a  par- 
cel of  wild  Arabs  fighting  for  the  clothes  of  some 
onhiippy  prisoner.  So  far  from  getting  a  chance  to 
say  the  truth,  the  poor  man  cannot  get  a  chance  to 
thing.  At  length,  bewildered  out  of  bis  re- 
in— frightened,  insulted,  and  indignant — 
r  really  desirous  of  telling  the  (ruth,  he 
stumbles  upon  xnnv  inconsistency ;  some  trifling,  or 
trifling  paradox — accounted  for  at  once  and  to 
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every  one^s  entire  satisfaction,  by  the  idea  that  he 
has  forgotten.  But  then  came  the  cross-examina- 
tion ;  then  the  scientific  artillery  of  a  cool,  impu- 
dentf  and  vulgar  lawyer,  sharpened  by  thirty  years 
of  similar  practices,  is  brought  to  bear  upon  one 
trembling  and  already  nervous  stranger — perhaps 
ignorant,  perhaps  a  boy.  Then  comes  the  laugh  of 
judge  and  jury,  the  murmur  and  astonishment  of 
the  crowd,  that  a  person  could  be  found  degraded 
and  base  enough  to  say  that  *^  the  defendant  wore 
a  little  rimmed  Ao/,"  when  he  acknowledged  subse- 
quently, off  his  guard,  that  the  hat  had  **  a  tolerably 
large  rim,^^  Then  the  poor  fellow,  sore  all  over,  and 
not  quite  sure  that  he  will  not  be  sent  to  prison  and 
hard  labor,  for  perjury,  before  the  week  has  rolled 
away,  although  he  is  the  only  person  in  the  court 
who  does  not,  in  a  greater  o**  less  degree,  merit  that 
punishment,  is  dismissed  to  a  bench  a  few  yards  off, 
where  he  is  obliged  to  remain  to  hear  the  lawyers, 
in  their  address  to  the  jury,  mumble  his  character 
to  pieces  with  glorious  turns  of  rhetoric,  and  yet 
more  glorious  gesticulations. 

"  What,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,"  says  Counsellor 
Blowhard,  beating  the  table  in  fury,  and  heaving 
his  body  like  some  wood-sawyer  under  the  opera- 
tion of  an  emetic,  "  what  does  the  next  witness, 
this  Mr.  John  Raw,  say?  Gentlemen,  he  comes 
forward  under  the  most  peculiar  circumstances. 
*  He  claps  perjury  to  his  soul,*  as  Dr.  Watts  says. 
A  dark  mystery  conglimmerates  his  motives,  which 
I  don^t  think  proper  to  disentangle ;  but  he  comes 
forward,  and  without  the  least  backwardness,  and  he 
takes  his  place  in  that  are  witness-box  with  the  open, 
the  avowed,  the  undignified,  the  undisguised,  the 
unaffected,  the  diabolical,  the  determined  resolution 
to  fix  upon  my  client,  the  injured,  the  suffering,  the 
cruelly-tortured  Mr.  Funk,  this  foul  and  unnatural 
assault  and  battery.  Didn^t  you  see,  gentlemen, 
when  I  cross-examined  him,  how  he  trembled  under 
my  eye  ?  you  saw  him  prevaricate  and  how  pale  he 
turned  at  my  voice.  You  heard  him  stammer  and 
take  back  his  words,  and  say  he  did  *  not  recollect.* 
Is  this,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  an  honent  witness  ? 
The  language  of  truth  is  plain  and  simple — it  don't 
require  no  previous  calkylation.  If  I  ask  you  if  you 
saw  the  sun  rise  yesterday,  you  answer,  unless  you 
are  given  to  that  horrible,  detestable,  abominable, 
infernal  vice  of  drunkenness,  and  never  kidnapped 
niggers,  yes  or  no^you  do  not  hesitate,  you  do  not 
tremble.  You  don't  say  *  yes,  I  did,*  and  in  the 
very  next  breath,  *  no,  I  didn't.*  You  don't  at  first 
tell  me,  *  I  walked  ten  miles  on  Monday,'  and  say, 
afterwards,  in  a  jerk,  *  I  was  all  day  on  Monday,  ill 
in  bed  with  the  dysentery.*  '* 

(Here  one  of  the  jurors  puts  his  nose  to  that  of 
another,  and  utters  something  in  approbation  of  this 
profound  argument,  and  the  other  nods  his  head, 
and  looks  at  the  speaker,  as  much  as  to  say,  *^  there 
is  no  use  in  trying  to  elude  the  sagacity  of  this 
keen  old  fellow.  The  witness  had  much  better  have 
told  the  truth.") 

"  Now,  gentlemen,  what  does  this  here  witness 
say  ?  He  began  by  telling  you,  gentlemen,  that  he 
■lived  in  Maiden-lane ;  that  he  was  going  home  on 
the  day  when  this  ridiculous  and  unnatural  assault 
took  place;  that  he  saw  a  crowd,  that  he  ap- 
proached ;  that  he  saw  Mr.  Funk,  my  client,  the 
defendant  in  this  action,  come  up  to  the  plaintiff, 
Sam  Wiggins,  and  give  him,  Wiggins,  the  said  plain- 
tiff, a  blow  with  a  bludgeon.  But,  gentlemen,  when 
I  came  to  look  into  this  cock-and-bull  story,  you 
saw  him  equivocate,  and  heard  him  change  color, 


and  contradict  himself.  *  What  sort  of  a  hat  had 
Mr.  Funk  on  ?*  'A  black  one  ?'  '  Of  what  broad- 
ness was  the  rim  ?  *  *  About  an  inch.*  He  thought, 
doubtless,  that  he  was  to  have  every  thing  his  own 
way,  till  I  brought  into  the  witness-box  to  confute 
him  the  hatter,  yes,  gentlemen,  the  very  hatter 
who  made  and  sold  the  hat,  and  who  proves  to  too 
that  the  rim  was  broad.  You,  therefore,  must  be- 
lieve, you  cannot  do  otherwise,  that  the  hat  worn 
on  that  day  by  Mr.  Funk  was  a  broad-brimmed  hat ; 
all  the  witnesses  for  the  defendant  swear  it,  and 
even  Johnny  Raw  himself,  when  closely  questioned, 
acknowledged  that  it  might  have  been  a  broad- 
brimmed  hat.  Next,  gentlemen,  the  pantaloons. 
*■  What  color  was  Mr.  Funk*8  pantaloons  ? '  *  Black,' 
said  this  bloody  Mr.  John  Baw,'  (a  great  laugh  at 
this  stroke  of  wit.)  Gentlemen,  I  have  produced 
these  pantaloons  in  court  They  have  been  identi- 
fied beyond  the  possibilHy  of  doubt.  What  was 
the  result?  You  saw,  yourselves,  gentlemen,  the 
pantaloons  were  pepper  and  ealty 

A  cry  of  admiration  throughout  the  court.  The 
officer  cries  order. 

The  poor  witness  unfortunately  occnpies  a  con- 
spicuous seat,  and  all  eyes  are  fixed  npon  him  with 
the  most  virtuous  indignation. 

**  Furthermore,  gentlemen,  I  asked  this  witness 
to  describe  the  bludgeon.  He  could  not.  '  Had  it 
ivory  or  horn  on  the  handle  ?  *  He  could  not  teD. 
*■  Was  there  a  piece  of  brass  on  the  end  ?  *  Did 
not  know.  *  Was  it  heavy  ?  *  *  Yes.* — ^Had  he  ever 
handled  it?*  *No.*  *How  in  the  name  of  the 
heavens  above  and  the  earth  below,  how,  upon 
your  oaths,  gentlemen,  how  could  he  tell  the  heft 
of  a  thing  if  he  had  never  handled  it?*  (another 
buzz  of  admiration.)  *  Was  he  personally  ac- 
quainted with  Mr.  Funk  ?  *  *  No.*  *  Hsid  he  ever  seen 
him  before?*  *No.*  *  Since?*  *No.*  'Could  he  tell 
whether  he  had  an  aquiline  nose  or  not  ?  *     *  Xo.* 

*  Was  he  not  a  friend  of  8am  Wiggins?'  'Ye?.* 
*"  Had  he  not  expressed  an  opinion  upon  this  case?* 

*  Yes ;  he  had  said  the  scoundrel  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  himself.'  *  Was  Sam  Wiggins*8  hat 
knocked  off?*  *  No.*  But  before  he  left  the  wit- 
ness-box,  he  said  he  saw  the  blood  on  the  top  of 
the  plaintiffs  head.  How,  upon  your  oaths,  again, 
gentlemen,  how  could  he  see  the  top  of  his  head 
unless  the  hat  had  been  knocked  off? 

(Another  buzz.)    The  witness  here  rose  and  said, 

*  Mr.  Wiggins  tode ttofto  show  me* 

Officer.    Silence,  there ! 

JoDOE.  Witness  you  must  not  interrupt  the  coun- 
sel. You  have  had  the  opportunity  of  saying  what- 
ever you  pleased.  If  you  are  guilty  of  so  great  an 
indecorum,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  commit  you. 

Witness  stands  stupid. 

Officer.  Sit  down !  (in  a  tone  of  ineUgnani  com- 
mand). — Witness  sits  down;  the  officer  scowling 
at  him  as  if  he  would  snap  his  head  off. 

I  shall  not  follow  the  learned  gentleman  fui^ 
ther.  I  only  appeal  to  every  witness  that  has  ever 
been  brought  into  a  court  of  justice,  whether  it  is 
not  the  most  difficult  place  in  the  world  to  tell  the 
truth  in,  and  whether,  when  the  truth  was  at 
length  told,  there  ever  were  so  many  attempts  made 
to  mystify  it  ?  Whether  so  much  of  what  every 
one  present  knew  in  his  heart  to  be  the  truth,  could 
any  where  che  be  so  deliberately  rejected,  and 
whether  when  this  pour,  belabored,  mutuated  truth, 
so  much  demanded,  was  at  length  produced,  it  did 
not  have  such  an  aspect,  so  disguised  that  its  own 
mother  might  not  have  known  it. 
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THE    MILITIA   TRAINING. 


BT  JOHN   FROST.      1842. 


Captaik  Dunnivq  was  one  of  the  magnates  of 
the  little  county  town  of  Greenville,  situated  in  one 
of  the  fiuiest  and  moflt  fertile  plains  of  New  Eng- 
land. The  captain  was  proprietor  of  an  extensive 
farm,  and  kept  a  rariety  store,  which  supplied  the 
villagers  with  all  kinds  of  European  and  West  India 
goods,  from  a  silk  gown  to  a  pound  of  sugar.  He 
was  the  most  thriving  farmer  and  the  most  prosper- 
ous trader  in  the  whole  country.  He  was,  more- 
over, a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  a  militia  captain. 
His  authority  as  a  magistrate  was  unusually  respect- 
ed ;  and  his  company  was  the  most  numerous  and 
best  equipped  in  the  whole  brigade. 

The  captfun  had  a  son,  an  only  child,  about  thir- 
teen years  old,  who  was  the  pride  of  his  heart. 
Indeed,  Master  George  was  a  noble-spirited  little 
fellow,  whose  talents  and  frank-hearted  disposition 
fully  justified  his  parents*  partiality.  This  youth 
had'  attached  himself  to  one  of  the  hired  men  of  his 
father,  a  sturdy  teamster,  who  aided  him  in  all  his 
sports,  and  often  took  him  with  him  into  the  forest 
in  his  wood-cutting  expeditions;  George  making 
havoc  with  his  fowling-piece  among  the  birds,  wood- 
chucks  and  squirrels,  while  Jerry  was  cutting  down 
and  trimming  saplings. 

At  the  period  when  our  tale  commences,  it  was 
the  autumn  of  the  year,  and  both  the  aUies  were 
looking  forward  to  that  anniversary,  dear  and  de- 
lightful to  boys  and  militia  captains — the  General 
Muster.  A  whole  regiment  of  men  were  to  be 
paraded  ^n  the  great  {Sain,  a  mile  from  the  viUage ; 
the  major-general,  accompanied  by  his  staff,  was  to 
review  the  chivalry  of  the  county  in  solemn  state. 
There  were  to  be  such  drumming  and  fifing,  such 
countermarching,  in  platoons,  in  solid  columns,  in 
hollow  squares,  such  firing,  and  charging  with  the 
bayonet,  as  the  world,  that  is  to  say  the  world  of 
Greenville,  had  never  seen  before.  Then  there 
were  to  be  the  tents  and  booths  for  furnishing  the 
respectable  yeomanry  with  refreshments,  the  show- 
boxes  for  the  entertainment  of  young  gentlemen 
ai)d  ladies  at  two  cents  a  head,  with  a  view  of  all 
the  cities  of  of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  the  conti- 
tient  of  New  Holland,  besides  the  show  of  the  great 
calf  and  the  learned  pig.  Truly,  it  was  to  be  a 
General  Muster  of  no  ordinary  pretensions.  Pocket- 
money  would  be  at  a  premium.  To  crown  the 
whole,  and  give  this  General  Muster  a  decisive  ad- 
vantage over  all  others  in  its  interest  for  Master 
€reorge,  Jerry  himself  was  to  keep  a  tent — all  his 
own  speculation — on  his  own  hook.  He  was  to  sell 
gingerbread  and  drinkables  on  his  own  account,  for 
bis  own  individual  profit,  and  his  sister  Sally  was  to 
come  in  from  their  father's  cottage,  and  assist  in 
tending  it. 

Great  were  the  preparations  for  the  occasion. 
Jerry's  wages  were  paid  up  for  the  last  six  months, 
and  an  unlimited  credit  was  given  him  at  **the 
Btore,"  in  order  that  he  might  provide  himself  with 
the  requisite  stock.  The  tent  was  all  planned  out 
and  set  up  in  the  back  yard,  by  way  of  experiment, 
just  to  see  how  it  would  look,  and  George  walked 
up  to  the  counter  and  went  through  the  motions  of 
buying  a  cake  of  gingerbread  of  Jerry,  by  way  of 
reheanaL 


"It  will  do,  Jerry ;  youTl  make  your  fortune!** 

"  Won't  I,  Mister  George  ?  " 

"Larry  O'Brien's  tent  is  a  mere  circumstance  to 
it!" 

"He  has  got  nothing  but  whiskey,  Medford 
crackers,  and  salt  fish." 

"  Besides,  he  is  not  the  gentleman  that  you  ai«, 
Jerry.  He  don't  know  how  to  be  polite,  and  draw 
the  custom." 

"  To-morrow,  folks  shall  see  what  they  shall  see." 

"  Won't  they,  Jerjv?" 

Such  were  the  aflkipations  of  George  and  his 
friend,  on  the  day  preceding  the  General  Muster. 

On  the  morning  of  the  auspicious  day,  the  two 
friends  were  at  their  post  before  daybreak ;  and  ere 
the  sun  rose,  the  tent  was  completed,  all  the  refresh- 
ments being  set  out  in  tempting  array.  Sally  had 
brought  the  drapery  of  the  tent, — a  patchwork  bed- 
quilt,  radiant  with  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow, — 
and  by  ingeniously  hanging  it  over  the  top,  had 
produced  a  most  brilliant  and  imposing  effect.  It 
was  decidedly  the  most  magnificent  tent  on  the 
field ;  and  drew  to  its  neighborhood  the  niiscella- 
neous  crowd  of  idlers  who  had  come  to  witness  the 
show,  snd  ci\)oy  the  festivities  of  the  day. 

Having  assisted  his  friend  to  complete  his  ar- 
rangements, George  prepared  to  enter,  with  the  full 
zest  of  frolicsome  youth,  into  all  the  humors  of  the 
scene. 

One  must  see  a  militia  training,  or,  at  least, 
Clonney's  picture  of  one,  to  understand  what  these 
humors  were.  The  earnestness,  the  zeal,  the  per- 
fect abandonment  with  which  some  hundreds  of 
men,  women,  and  children  enter  into  the  fun  and 
frolic,  each  according  to  his  own  particular  fancy, 
furnish  pictures  of  character  of  the  liveliest  sort. 
Close  by  the  tent  of  Jprry  was  a  four-wheeled 
wagon,  literally  the  family  carriage  of  a  thrifty 
farmer  in  the  neighborhood.  The  horses  had  been 
detached  from  the  vehicle,  and  were  munching  their 
oats  under  a  tree  in  rear  of  the  tent,  while  the 
whole  household  of  honest  Mr.  Giles,  including  his 
wife,  mother,  daughter,  and  son,  were  taking  a 
comfortable  breakfast  in  the  wagon  itself;  and  the 
head  of  the  family  was  contemplating,  with  the 
most  edifying  gravity,  the  spirited  performance  of  a 
genuine  African  reel,  or  pas  de  deux^  executed  with 
wonderful  grace  and  agility,  by  some  Sambo  and 
CufTee,  to  the  lugubrious  music  drawn  by  an  old 
gray-haired  performer  from  a  cracked  fiddle,  the 
musician  beating  time  with  his  foot  with  great  em- 
phasis and  solemnity. 

A  little  further  from  the  tent  of  Jerry,  was  a 
handcart,  loaded  with  a  barrel  of  new  cider,  the 
stock  in  trade  of  a  countryman,  the  centre  of  at- 
traction for  other  groups  of  revellers.  Astride  of 
the  barrel  sat  a  boy  who  was  drinking  healths  with 
an  old  man.  Behind  the  cart  was  enacted  a  highly 
characteristic  scene.  A  country  fellow  had  invited* 
another  to  drink  a  glass  of  cider  with  him ;  and  when, 
it  had  been  ordered  and  drawn,  even  to  running  over, 
(the  luckless  tapster  urchin  being  unable  to  tuni 
back  the  spigot,)  Mister  Hodge  made  the  discovery 
that  his  money  was  all  gone,  greatly  to  the  discom- 
fiture of  the  recipient  of  the  treat,  who  stood  gap- 
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that  pari  of  the  field  where  the  grand  revlev  waa, 
talcing  place,  some  wags  were  earrj'ing  a  druaken 
«oldier,  BKtride  of  hie  own  muBkcl,  unging  obstrep- 
eroualj  the  Rogue's  March,  all  the  while. 

'  lo  a  little  grOTe,  contiguous  to  the  scene  of  all 
these  episodes,  an  impromptu  auction  was  going 
fbrward,  »  crowd  of  rustics  eagerlj'  bidding  for  the 
iniscellaiieous  contenu  of  a  peddler's  cart- 
As  >  background  to  the  whole  of  this  [ucture, 
eiteoded  the  beautiful  plain,  covered  with  the 
marching  train-banda,  the  village  of  GrceDville,  with 
ill  neat  white  houses,  in  the  far  distance,  atid  ■ 
glorious  range  of  mountains  skirting  the  horiion. 

George  rambled  over  the  field,  and  surveyed  the 
whole  with  unbounded  delight.  He  witnessed  the 
'■eeDcs  we  have  described,  after  spending  a  hiilf 
hour  in  gazing  at  the  well-appointed  company  of  his 


the  tinfortunate  man  as  rather  m  lutject  of  sorrow 
than  of  mirth.  But  hoys  are  apt  to  be  thoughtlese : 
and  George  had  oearlj  paid  dear  for  bis  waul  of 
consideration  on  this  occasion. 

It  so  happened  that  the  joung  man  had  a  brother, 
a  hot-hcaded,  passionate  youth,  much  younger  tlun 
himself.  This  stripling  being  attached  to  one  of 
the  companies  of  soldiers,  had  obtained  a  short 
furlough,  and  going  to  one  of  the  tents,  had  drank 
just  enougb  whiskey  to  make  him  riototis  and  ready 
for  any  mischief.  Approaching  that  part  of  tbi 
field  where  Jerry's  tent  was  situated  he  bad  lo«t  ha 
balance  and  tumbled  on  the  ground,  dro^qnog  his 
musket  in  front,  and  his  whiskey  bottle  in  the  icai. 
He  soon  recovered  himself,  and  gathering  np  hi* 
scattered  goods,  reeled  on  towards  the  tent  at 
Jerry,  where  he  arrived  just  in  time  to  witness  the 
scene  which  was  passing  between  bis  brother  and 
George. 


bther.  There  was  not  one  on  the  Geld  which  could 
compare  with  it  in  numbers,  or  equipments,  or  dis- 
cipline.    Captain  Dimning  bore  away  the  palm. 

As  the  day  advanced.  George  returning  from  his 
rambles  over  the  field,  found  reclining  near  the 
tent  of  Jerry,  a  young  man,  who,  by  indulging  in  a 
great  number  and  variety  of  potations,  had  brought 
himself  to  that  pleasurable  relaxation  of  the  nerves 
and  muscles  in  which  repose  is  decidedly  preferable 
to  action.  Scaled  on  a  low  ehair,  with  his  head 
gently  declined  upon  his  breast,  he  had  become  ob' 
livious  of  all  sublunary  cares  and  sorrows.  The 
General  Muster  with  all  its  humors  and  glories  was 
as  nothing  to  him.  Uls  spirit  had  gone  to  the  laud 
of  dreams. 

George  being  a  member  of  the  temperance  society 
himself,  considered  the  inebriate  fuir  game.  He 
was  resolved  to  have  some  Am  with  him.  Provid- 
ing himself,  therefore,  with  a  long  straw,  he  began 
to  tickle  his  nose.  This  was,  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged, a  thoughtless  proceeding  on  the  part  of  our 
hero.     He  should  have  regarded  the  situation  of 


Our  hero,  by  dint  of  repeated  thrusts  with  the 
straw,  had  just  succeeded  iu  bringing  the  drunken 
man  lo  that  state  of  half-coneciousness,  in  which 
he  could  barely  testify  his  perception  that  some  one 
was  teasing  him  by  a  muttered  imprecation,  and  an 
uneasy  shake  of  the  head,  which  drew  peala  of 
merry  laughter  from  his  tormentor.  Great  was  the 
wrath  and  indignation  of  the  brother  at  this  sigfat, 
and  terrible  was  the  revenge  which  he  instantly 
resolved  upon.  Without  a  moment's  hesitation,  be 
ran  towards  George,  who  was  too  much  engaged 
with  bis  fun  to  observe  his  approach,  and  runna 
the  butt  of  his  muslict,  he  aimed  a  blow  at  the  boy^ 
head,  which,  if  it  had  taken  effect  as  intMded, 
would  undoubtedly  have  fractured  his  tkuIL  Bnt 
Jerry,  observing  from  his  tent  the  mad  action  of 
(he  young  soldier,  sprang  forward  just  In  time  to 
receive  Ihe  whole  force  of  tlie  blow  upon  hia  out- 
stretched arm,  and  save  the  life  of  hia  yomig 
friend  at  the  expense  of  a  broken  limb.  The  ac- 
tion, prompted  by  the  imminent  danger,  was  M 
sudden,  that  in  throwing  himself  forward,  Jerr; 
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overturned  the  counter  of  his  tent,  which,  being 
connected  with  the  supporting  posts,  brought  down 
the  whole  structure  upon  their  heads,  smashing 
the  decanters,  bottles,  and  glasses,  pulverizing  the 
gingerbread  and  crackers,  and  burying  the  unfor- 
tunate proprietor,  his  sister,  George,  the  soldier, 
and  his  drunken  brother,  in  the  ruins. 

Fortunately,  no  part  of  the  frail  building  was 
very  heavy ;  and  when  the  spectators  who  crowded 
round  the  scene  of  action  had  succeeded  in  disen- 
tangling the  fallen  and  wounded  from  the  mass  of 
superincumbent  rubbish,  it  was  found  that  none 
but  Jerry  had  suffered  much  injury.  The  soldier 
had  got  a  smart  thump  on  the  head  with  a  tent- 
pole,  Sally  had  her  arm  scratched  with  a  broken 
bottle,  and  George  had  his  elegant  green  velvet 
jacket  dyed  a  rich  purple,  by  the  spilling  of  two 
gallons  of  cherry  bounce. 

But  the  glory  of  the  day  was  departed.  The 
soldier  was  apprehended  by  a  corporal*s  guard,  and 
put  under  arrest  for  outstaying  his  furlough ;  his 
brother  was  taken  up  by  the  heels  and  flung  into  a 
baggage-wagon;  George  was  picked  up,  recking 
from  the  ruins,  by  an  acquaintance  of  his  father, 
and  hurried  off  to  the  village  in  a  gig ;  and  Jerry, 
al^er  having  his  arm  set  by  the  regimental  surgeon, 
abandoned  the  ruins  of  his  grand  speculation  to  the 
cure  of  his  sister  and  a  kind-hearted  friend,  who 
undertook  to  **  see  after  the  things,"  and  made  the 
l»oHt  of  his  way  home. 

Truly  hath  it  been  said  that  great  effects  result 
from  little  causes.  Certain  gentlemen^s  amusing 
themselves  with  flying  a  kite  over  the  Atlantic,  was 
the  cause  of  tumbling  the  great  credit  system  to 
the  ground;  and  Master  George^s  tickling  the  nose 
or  a  drunkard  with  a  straw,  was  not  less  certainly 
the  cauHe  of  smashing  Jerry^s  tent.  Sic  iratuit 
gloria  inundi. 

We  must  not  waste  time  in  moralizing,  however; 
but  follow  the  course  of  events.  On  the  evening  of 
the  eventful  day,  George,  divested  of  his  dishonored 
Sunday  suit,  and  arrayed  in  a  sober  school-going 
dress,  repaired  to  the  apartment  of  Jerry,  for  the 
purposes  of  condoling  with  him  on  their  joint  mis- 
fortunes, and  comparing  notes  of  their  experience. 

Jerry  lived  in  the  attic  story  of  the  captain^s 
house.  His  single  dormer  window  looked  out 
over  the  trim  garden  and  ample  meadows  of  his 
patron's  estate,  and  commanded  a  view  of  the 
broad,  quiet  river,  and  the  Blue  Mountains  beyond. 
George  found  his  friend  seated  before  this  window, 
with  bis  arm  in  a  sling,  calmly  contemplating  the 
Acene  before  him,  admiring  the  golden  radiance  left 
in  the  western  sky  by  the  departed  sun.  His  coun- 
tenance wore  the  tranquillity  of  a  philosopher  un- 
troubled by  the  vexations  of  a  transitory  world. 
Epictetus  or  Marcus  Antonnius  himself  could  not 
have  borne  misfortune  with  a  more  magnanimous 
spirit. 

Struck  with  the  dignified  composure  of  the  worthy 
teamster,  George  approached  him  with  a  degree 
of  rererence  which  he  had  never  felt  before.  He 
forgot  his  own  trifling  annoyances  in  the  more 
serious  disasters  of  his  companion  in  misfortune, 
and  resolved  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  evince  his 
gratitude  and  affection  towards  one  who  had  so 
richly  deserved  them.  The  wounded  arm,  as  was 
natural  enough,  first  attracted  his  attention  and  en- 
gaged his  sympathy. 

*•  Ah,  Jerry  I  "  said  he,  "  Fm  afraid  you  are  dread- 
fully hurt!  **  and  the  little  fellow  could  not  refrain 


from  bursting  into  tears,  when  he  thought  of  the 
pain  which  is  consequent  upon  mashed  bones  and 
tortured  flesh. 

**  Oh !  don't  mention  it.  Mister  George.  It  is  a 
mere  trifle.  Never  take  on  about  it.  The  doctor 
sot  it  all  to  rights  in  five  minutes.  I  wish  I  had 
hold  of  that  Jake  Vamey's  throat  with  my  other 
hand,  though,"  he  continued,  setting  his  teeth  firm- 
ly. "The  good-for-nothing  varmint!  To  go  for 
to  lay  a  little  boy  over  the  head  with  the  stock  of  a 
musket,  as  a  man  would  beat  the  brains  out  of  a 
mad  dog  I " 

"It  was  all  my  own  fault,  Jerry,  and  I  have 
brought  you  into  a  world  of  troubles  by  my  folly. 
I  could  pull  all  the  hair  out  of  my  head  with  sheer 
vexation." 

"  Never  do  you  mind,  Mister  George.  Well  fix 
it  all  right,  as  Foon  as  the  limb  gets  healed.  If  I 
don*t  hammer  that  Jake  Varney — ^^ 

"  But  what  I  am  thinking  about  is  your  heavy 
loss  on  the  tent,  and  your  broken  limb." 

"  Oh  that's  no  great  matter.  Yankee  boys,  you 
know,  Mister  George,  are  never  down-hearted  at 
losing  their  money,  or  having  their  bones  broken  a 
little.  It  only  just  serves  to  raise  their  pluck,  and 
make  'em  work  a  trifle  harder,  for  a  Fpell;  and  then 
it  all  comes  round  right  again.  There's  a  good 
deal  of  fun  in  store  for  you  and  me  yet.  Mister 
George,  if  the  tent  is  smashed." 

And  so,  he  that  came  to  console,  received  conso- 
lation himself.  George  was  comforted,  but  by  no 
means  satisfied;  and  he  returned  to  his  own  cham- 
ber to  device  some  means  of  reparation  for  his  dl^ 
interested  friend. 

Turning  over  the  matter  in  his  mind,  afler  he  hnd 
gone  to  bed,  and  was  vainly  trying  to  file*  p,  an  ex 
pedient  occurred  by  which  he  thought  it  poshibie 
for  him  to  make  up  to  Jerry  his  pecuniary  Iosh.  It 
was  by  digging  up  Greek  roots;  and  this  is  probr- 
bly  the  only  example  on  record  of  such  an  oblign- 
tion  being  discharged  by  the  same  means.  George's 
mother  happened  to  be  a  lady  of  superior  education 
and  of  excellent  judgment,  and  she  had  arranged  a 
system  of  disciphne  and  instruction  for  her  son, 
which  was  well  suited  to  make  him  understand  the 
necessity  of  labor  and  economy,  as  well  as  of  the 
value  of  money  and  of  learning.  No  pocket-money 
was  ever  given  to  George  as  a  free  giil ;  but  he  was 
permitted  to  earn  tickets,  by  reciting  lessons  to  his 
mother,  whenever  he  pleased;  and  these  tickets 
were  redeemed  in  hard  cash.  A  certain  number  of 
tickets  (value  one  cent,)  was  allowed  for  a  hundred 
lines  of  Virgil  translated ;  a  certun  number  for  a 
chapter  in  the  Greek  Testament,  and  bo  on  with 
sums  in  arithmetic,  and  every  other  kind  of  lesson 
which  he  chose  to  recite.  The  same  system  was 
observed  with  respect  to  his  working  in  the  garden, 
so  that  he  could  vary  the  nature  of  his  labor,  as 
his  health  might  require. 

A  small  volume,  purporting  to  contain  all  the 
primitive  words  of  the  Greek  language,  had  been 
put  into  his  hands  by  his  mother,  on  the  first  day 
of  the  autumn  vacation  of  his  school,  (the  day  be- 
fore the  general  training,)  and  a  liberal  price  offered 
to  him  if  he  would  commit  the  whole  to  memory. 
This  he  now  resolved  to  do  before  the  month  should 
expire,  and  he  hoped  that  the  sum  thus  earned 
would  make  up  Jerry's  loss. 

Accordingly,  giving  up  a  design,  which  he  had 
previously  entertamed,  of  spending  a  great  part  of 
the  vacation  in  shooting  and  fishing,  he  applied 


TBE  inUTIA  TBAINIKO. 


of  mOnejr  in  hii  pocket,  uid  letten  of  ertdii,  IriWn 
of  introduutioD — everj  thiog  to  smooth  the  loug, 
rough  ro&d  he  waa  to  travel 


a  man  nalkiiij;  with  long  iwiDging  strides,  and  i|>- 
parenllj  in  h.  prodigious  hun-f.  Od  receivlDg  ui 
apology  for  the  nideness  of  the  coconnter,  he  dl- 
covered  that  (he  person  was  no  other  than  hii  old 
friend  JeiTj.  The  rei-ognition  was  delightful  on 
both  sides. 

"Is  it  you,  JetTvP 

"  Weil,  if  ever !— Mister  George,  do  lell  me  where 
you  rained  donn  from  t " 

"I  hftTe  just  come  from  Greenville.  As  job 
seem  to  be  id  a  hurry,  Jerry,  I'll  walk  down  die 
atrcet  with  you,  and  (eli  you  aJI  about  it.  But  G»t 
tell  me  what  vou  are  in  such  a  hurry  about  ?  " 

■'Why,  the  fact  is,  I'm  in  a  sort  of  a  Gi.  »r 
clerk  hu  just  robbed  me  and  run  awar.  I'm  shon. 
and  I'm  mightily  afraid  I  shan't  get  made  up  liefore 
three  o'clock." 

"Your  clerk! "  said  George,  hurrying  along  the 
Mreet  by  his  sldei  "aro  jou  a  merchant?" 

"Yes,  a  sort  of  a  one.  I  csrry  on  a  wholesale 
burinoBH  in  pork,  anil  hitve  made  a  nirc  little  Sor- 

stamp  running  off  with  my  ready  cash,  intended  lo 
meet  notcD  to-day,  may  emash  up  all  my  airange- 


ir  tent. 


low  much  have  yon 


blinscir  daring  the  whole  mraith,  alteroalely  to  dig- 
ging upon  his  Greek  roots,  and  laboring  in  the  gar- 
den, and  even  among  the  men  upon  the  farm.  Reg- 
ularly every  evening  he  received  his  day's  wages, 
and  laid  up  the  tickets  witti  all  the  care  and  aoiiety 
of  a  confirmed  miser.  His  mother  wondered  what 
had  come  over  tbe  boy.  The  worthy  captain 
quizzed  bim  every  morning  at  tbe  break faat-table, 
by  asking  him  how  he  intended  to  invest  his  increas- 
ing capital,  and  offering  him  some  eicellcnt  timber 
lota  in  Maine,  wliich  he  had  received  in  payment  of 
a  desperate  old  debt.  George,  however,  kept  his 
own  counsel,  and  kbored  on  with  a  cheerful  reso- 
lu^on,  which  made  hia  (rial  a  pleasure. 

One  evening,  at  tbe  end  of  the  month,  having 
turned  his  tickets  into  money  and  put  the  whole 
amount  in  his  pocket,  he  repaired  to  Jerry's  allic 
for  (he  purpose  of  ascertaining  bow  much  of  his 
task  was  accomplished,  and  paying  In  an  iiii'taiment. 

He  found  Jerry  recovered  from  his  hurt,  and 
buuly  engaged  with  slate  and  pencil  at  a  little  table 
in  one  comer  of  hia  room.  Ue  was  leacliing  hint- 
Mlf  urllbinetic. 

"  Well,  now,"  said  he,  as  soon  as  George  entered. 
"  well,  now,  I'm  glad  you're  come,  Mister  George, 
for  I  reckon  you  can  help  me." 

"I  dare  say  I  can." 

"  Merc's  a  mighty  ugly  mia  in  '  double  position,' 
which  haa  bothered  me  lieyond  all  account." 

George,  having  eiplaincd  the  princip'e  of  the 
Bum,  and  worked  it  out,  said  carclos.»Iy,  -Did  you 
ever  cast  up,  Jerry,  the  items  of  loss  and  gain  by 
that  business  of  the  tent?" 

"  tih,  yes  !  there  was  very  lillle  loss,  because,  you 
know,  I  had  taken  a  good  deal  of  money,  and  most 
of  it  profit,  before  we  upsol  the  tent." 

"Well,  bow  much  wa-i  the  actual  loss?" 

"  Only  Sve  dollars  and  forty-four  cents." 

George  was  delighted.  This  wa«  but  a  small  part 
of  his  month's  wages.  "Now,"  said  he,  "tell  me 
bow  much  you  would  have  made  by  selling  out 
your  whole  stock." 

This  required  ciphering  and  eiamining  of  papers, 
but  the  result  was  noon  ascertained,  and  George 
saw  at  a  glance  that  he  could  cash  the  whole.  lu- 
Btantly  pulling  out  his  purse,  ho  counted  out  the 
gold  and  silver  upon  the  table,  and  gravely  pushing 
it  towards  tbe  asEonisbed  Jerry,  he  said,  "  There  it 
is— the  eiact  amount.     Take  il,  Jerry !  " 

"Kot  as  you  knows  on,  Mister  George.  Do  you 
suppose,"  said  he,  druwliug  out  the  words  through 
his  nose  with  great  emphasis  and  deliberation, 
"  that  1  would  go,  for  to  come,  for  to  take  your 
hard  'amlngs  for  to  pay  for  that  tarnal  tent  f  Why, 
I  have  repented  of  ever  baling  had  a  tent.  I  be- 
gin to  believe  the  smashing  of  it  was  a  judgment 
upon  me  for  selling  liquor,  or  rather  it  was  the 
nuieral  consequence  of  selling  the  good-for-nothiu' 
plien.  Any  how,  it  was  a  just  punishment  upon 
roe,  and  will  teach  me  never  lo  do  so  no  more.  So 
I  won't  touch  your  money." 

In  fact,  George  was  compelled  to  yield  the  point 
for  tlie  time,  and  afterwards  effected  the  otgect 
which  he  had  In  view,  by  laying  out  the  mwiey  in 
preseDts  to  the  sister  and  parents  of  Jerry. 

Twelve  years  after  tbe  great  training,  George 

having  completed  his  college  course,  and  studied  "Well,  then,   don't  be  in  mich   a  confonnded 

the  profession  of  law,  was  Just  about  to  embark  hurry.     Slop  a  minute,  and  111  give  yon  the  thoc- 

from  New  York  to  make  the  tour  of  Europe.     His  sand."  pulling  out  bis  pocket-book  and  producing 

fother  had  become  very  rich,  and  George  had  plenty  the  bills. 


idred  dollars,  and  that  is  a  good  deal  ts 
raise  between  now  and  three  o'clock." 

"  How  much  will  take  you  out  of  the  whole 
scrape  high  and  drt  ?" 

"  A,  Icelle  short  of  a  thousand  doUais." 
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•*  You  don't  say  sOy  Mister  George,**  said  Jerry, 
unable  so  suddenly  to  change  his  former  conception 
of  the  playmate  of  old  times ;  '*  how  come  you  by 
Bich  a  power  of  money  ?  " 

**  I  am  on  my  travels.*' 

**  Then  I  won't  take  it.  You'll  want  it  for  pocket- 
money." 

^*I  have  plenty  besides,  with  which  I  am  going 
to  buy  sovereigns.  I  have  letters  of  credit,  too. 
Take  the  bills,  and  sav  no  more  about  it." 

**  How  shall  I  return  it  to  you?  " 

"  rU  be  sure  to  call  for  it  the  minute  I  want  it." 

"  Well,  if  ever !— this  w  luck." 


**  It  isn't  luck,  it's  Providence.  It's  poetical  jus- 
tice.    Run  to  the  bank  and  pay  your  notes." 

And  thus  one  good  turn  was  repaid  by  another. 
Jerry's  smashed  tent  and  broken  arm,  occasioned  by 
an  act  of  disinterested  gcneroriity,  saved  his  credit 
and  his  fortune.  He  insisted  upon  repaying  the 
loan  on  George's  return  from  abroad ;  but  he  soon 
after  learnt  that  it  had  been  settled  upon  one  of  his 
children — a  piece  of  intelligence  which  occasioned 
the  worthy  Jerry  to  hold  up  his  hands  and  exclaim, 
''  Well,  that  is  just  like  Mister  George.  There  b 
no  such  thing  as  getting  round  him.  Hii  parse- 
verance  beats  all  natur." 


♦♦•- 
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FROM    "SKETCHES   OF   NEW    ENGLAND,"   BY   JOHN    CARVER.       1842. 


Ik  passing  through  New  England,  a  stranger  will 
be  struck  with  the  variety,  in  taste  and  feeling,  re- 
specting burial-places.  Here  and  there  may  be  seen 
a  solitary  grave,  in  a  desolate  and  dreary  pasture 
lot,  and  anon  under  the  shade  of  some  lone  tree, 
the  simple  stone  reared  by  affection  to  the  memory 
of  one  known  and  loved  by  the  humble  fireside 
only.  There,  on  that  gentle  elevation,  sloping  green 
and  beautiful  towards  the  south,  is  a  family  enclo- 
sure, adorned  with  trees,  and  tilled  with  the  graves 
of  the  household.  How  many  breaking  hearts  have 
there  left  the  loved  till  that  bright  morning !  Here 
in  this  garden,  beside  the  vine-covered  arbor,  and 
amidst  the  shrubbery  which  her  own  hand  planted, 
b  the  monument  to  the  faithful  wife  and  loving 
mother.  How  appropriate !  How  beautiful !  And 
to  the  old  landholders  of  New  England,  what  motive 
to  hold  sacred  from  the  hand  of  lucre,  so  strong  as 
the  ground  loved  by  the  living  as  the  burial-place 
of  their  dead ! 

Apro(>08  to  burying  in  gardens,  I  heard  a  story 
of  an  old  man,  who  was  bent  on  interring  his  wife 
in  his  garden,  despite  of  the  opposition  of  all  his 
neighbors  to  his  doing  so.  Indeed,  the  old  fellow 
avowed  this  as  his  chief  reason,  and  to  all  their  en- 
treaties, and  deprecations,  and  earnest  requests,  he 
still  decUired  he  would  do  it.  Finding  everything 
they  could  do  to  be  of  no  avail,  the  people  be- 
thought themselves  of  a  certain  physician,  who  was 
said  to  haTe  great  influence  over  the  old  man,  and 
who  owned  an  orchard  adjoining  the  very  garden ; 
so,  going  to  him  in  a  body,  they  besought  him  to 
attempt  to  change  the  determination  of  his  obsti- 
nate mend.  The  doctor  consented  to  do  so,  and 
went.  After  ofiDiing  his  condolence  on  the  loss 
of  Us  wife,  and  proffiniag  any  aid  he  might  be  able 
to  render  at  the  funeral,  the  Doctor  said,  **  I  undpr- 
stand  joo  Intend  to  burj  your  deceased  wife  in  your 
gArden.^ 

**  Ylee,^  aoswered  the  old  man,  **  I  do.  And  the 
more  people  object,  the  more  Pm  determined  to  do 
it!" 

"  Right  1**  replied  the  doctor,  with  an  emphatic 
shake  of  the  head,  **  right  t  I  applaud  the  deed. 
I'd  bury  her  there,  if  I  was  you.  The  boys  are  al- 
ways stealing  the  pears  from  my  favorite  tree  that 
overhangs  your  garden,  and  by  and  by  you'll  die, 
Uncle  Diddle,  and  they'll  bury  you  there  too,  and 
then  I'm  sure  that  the  boys  will  never  dare  steal 
another  pear.** 

**  No !  "  ril  be  hanged  if  I  bury  her  there,"  said 


!  the  old  man,  in  great  wrath.     '^  I'll  bury  her  in  the 
grave-yard ! " 

New  England  can  boast  her  beautiful  places  of 
sculpture,  but  as  a  coninion  thing,  they  are  too 
much  neglected,  and  attractive  only  to  the  lover  of 
oddities,  and  curious  old  epitaphs.  Occasionally 
you  may  see  a  strangely-shaped  tomb,  or  as  in  a  well- 
known  village,  a  knocker  placed  on  the  door  of  his 
family  vault  by  some  odd  specimen  of  humanity. 
When  asked  the  reason  for  doing  so  singular  a  thing, 
he  gravely  replied,  tliat  *'  when  the  old  gentleman 
should  come  to  claim  his  own,  the  tenants  might 
have  the  pleasure  of  saying,  *  not  at  home,'  or  of 
fleeing  out  of  the  back  door." 

In  passing  through  these  neglected  grounds,  you 
will  often  find  some  touchingly  beautiful  scriptural 
allusion — some  apt  quotation,  or  some  emblem,  so 
lovely  and  instructive,  that  the  memory  of  it  will 
go  with  you  for  days.  Here  in  a  neglected  spot, 
and  amid  a  cluster  of  raised  stones,  is  the  grave  of 
the  stranger  clergyman's  child,  who  died  on  its 
journey.  The  inscription  is  sweet,  when  taken  in 
connection  with  the  portion  of  sacred  history  from 
which  the  quotation  is  made.  "  Is  it  well  with  the 
child  ?  And  she  answered,  It  is  well."  Again,  the 
only  inscription  is  an  emblem, — a  butterfly  rising 
from  the  chrysalis.  Glorious  thought,  embodied  in 
emblem  so  singular!  *'Sown  in  corruption,  raised 
in  incorruption ! " 

Then  come  you  to  some  strangely  odd,  as  for 
instance, 

Hero  lien  John  AnrtcaUr, 

1¥  ho  in  the  ways  of  the  Lord  walked  perpendieslar. 

Again, 

Many  a  cold  wind  o*er  my  body  shall  roll, 

While  in  Abraham*!}  bosom  I*m  a  feasting  my  soal ; 

appropriate  certainly,  as  the  grave  was  on  a  cold 
north  east  slope  of  one  of  our  bleak  hills. 

Again,  a  Dutchman's  epitaph  for  his  twin  babes : 

Here  lies  two  babes,  dead  as  tiro  nits, 
Who  shoolc  to  death  niit  ague  fits. 
They  was  too  good  to  live  roit  me, 
So  God  he  took  Vm  to  live  mit  be."* 

There  is  the  grave  of  a  young  man,  who  dying 

suddenly,  was  eulogized  with  this  strange  aim  at  the 

sublime : 

He  lived. 
He  died  t 

Not  a  hundred  miles  from  Boston,  is  a  gravestone, 


A   UOLLICKIKO    DRAOOON   OrFICEB. 
the  epltai:^  upon  whicb,  to  *ll  who  kne*  the   par-    of  It,  especially  ai  it  disappeared  b^  the  handfiL 


lies,  borders  alroaglT  upon  the  burteique,     A  wid-    Bui  tht 

ower,  who  within  a  few  montlm  buried  Ka  tiite  and 

adopted  daughter,  the  former  of  whom  vax  all  her 

tife  long  a  Ihoro  in  bia  Sesh,  unil  whose  deatb  could 

Dot  but   have  been  a  relief,  wrote  tliuii, — "Thej 

were  lorelv  and  belored  in  their  lives,  and  in  dealh 

were  not  divided."    Poor  man,  well  he  knew  how 

full  of  slrile  and  sorrow  an  evil  woman  van  make 

life  1     He  was  worn  to  a  sbadnw  before  her  deatb, 

and  bis  bair  was  atl  cone.     Many  of  the  oeiphbors 

thought  iurelf  that  he  well  knew  what  had  become 


ill  faullB  ;  and  thoie  nho 
knew  her  could  only  hope,  that  she  might  rest  fron 
her  labors,  and  her  works  follow  her! 

On  a  low  sandy  mound  far  down  on  the  Tape, 
rlse:<  a  tall  slate  stone,  with  fitting  emblems,  and  epi- 
taph aa  follows — 


ThatlaiiflYniilr, 

John  wu  iiried  W  ■  wtule, 

And  Judy  rietju  bero. 


A  ROLLICKING  DRAGOON  OFHCER. 


In  the  summer  of  1834,  the  Dragons  went  lo 
tbe  PuWDec  Villages.  In  Ihe  fall,  three  cninpanien 
under  the  command  of  Col.  Kenrncy,  came  to  the 
Des  Uoinea  Itapidii,  on  the  Hisxi  sip^dinndnititered 
therein  some  lo^  huts.  There  was  a  Captain  I).,  a 
*erj  tall  man,  fix  feet  scTen  inches,  (just  three 
inches  UTer  me,  and  I  think  I  am  ''  souic,")  with 
very  large  black  whiskers,  a  line-looking  iimn — I 
wonder  what  has  become  of  him'  1  beard  lliul  be 
had  resigned,  and  settled  somewhere  in  Iowa;  he 
must  be  in  Congress  before  this  time.  The  captain 
used  to  boast  thai  be  could  pack  a  gallon  without 
its  scttinBhim  back  any.  Some  time  during  ihc 
winter  of  !)4  or  '35,  Col.  Kearney  ordered  Captain 
B.  to  repair  to  Rushville.  Illinois,  distant  some  ?iily 
miles,  OD  recruiting  service.  The  river  was  closed 
with  ice,  but  had  the  appearance  of  breaking  up 
every  day.  There  wb.s  no  ferry  for  convejinj 
homes  at  Des  Koines,  but  there  was  one  ten  mile 
above,  where  a  man  by  tbe  name  of  Knnpp  kept  i 
small  store  for  the  sale  of  dry  goodx  and  whiskey. 
The  captain  repaired  to  Knapp's,  and  waited  two  or 
three  iiys  for  the  river  either  to  freeic  border  or 
break  up  ;  on  the  third  morning  there  was  no  change 
in  the  river — the  captain  commenced  early,  and  by 
■line  o'clock  was  packing  about  a  gallon.  He  or. 
dered  his  horse,  put  his  pistols  in  tbe  bolsters,  buc- 
kled on  his  sword,  mounted  his  horse,  (which  was  a 
very  Hue  one,  and  devilish  fast  for  a  mile,)  braced 
himself-  in  the  stirrups,  turned  his  horse's  head  for 
the  river,  and  took  along  look  at  it.  Without  say- 
ing a  word  to  anybody,  he  gave  his  horse  tbe  spurs, 
duabcd  down  the  bank,  on  the  ice,  and  crowed  the 
river  at  a  "quarter  lick"  speed.  Enapp  &(ood 
thunderstruck  looking  after  him — be  said  be  ex- 
pected to  see  B.  and  the  horse  disappear  at  every 
jump,  but  they  arrived  safe  at  the  other  bank. 

"  Good  Lord '.  "  said  Knapp,  "  I  could  have  taken 
•  pole,  and  punched  holes  in  the  ice  anywhere !  " 

"Did  he  look  back" — 1  inquired — "when  bo 
reached  the  olher  side?" 

"No,"  said  Knapp,  "he  went  up  the  opposite 
bank  at  the  same  lick,  and  dirappearecl !  " 

The  captain  arrived  safe  at  Kushville,  where  he 
remained  for  several  weeks,  and  returned  without 
a  man.  He  told  me  of  some  of  his  adventures 
at  Rushville.  He  went  into  his  favorite  grocery  or 
drink ing-house,  one  very  cold  morning,  and  found 
■  crowd  sitting  round  the  Are ;  so  close  were  they 
wedged  in  that  there  was  no  room  for  another 
chair,  if  there  had  been  one  in  the  room.  No  one 
Dioved — no  ODe  offered  the  captain  a  seat.     The 
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fact  Is,  the  captain  had  a  way  of  making  himaelt 
unpopular  with  such  crowds:  he  had  an  unpleaaanl 
way  of  using  his  fists,  when  he  got  about  a  gallon  oa 
board.  An  old  lady  who  lived  near  Des  Moitii's,  re- 
quested me  to  look  at  her  husband ;  he  was  in  bed, 
where  be  had  been  for  three  weeks;  he  wuajus- 
tice  of  the  peace,  and  the  captain  called  him  Chief 
Justice  T.  He  paid  ho  and  the  raptain  were  drink- 
ing together,  and  after  ihcv  had  become  very  so- 
ciable, he  called  him  B.  mthavt  the  captain,  and  Ihf 
next  moment  he  was  knocked  into  ibe  middle  of 
Ihe  next  three  weeks ! 

The  captain  had  been  pursuing  something  of  the 
same  practice  at  Rushville,  consequently  no  one  of- 
fered him  a  seat. 

The  captain  had  been  a  great  deal  about  this  gro- 
cery, and  knew  what  was  in  every  barrel,  box.  un-l 
keg  in  it.  lie  look  a  good  look  at  Ihe  crowd,  and 
finding  be  wasi  not  to  have  aseat,  ho  walked  beMnd 
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oath  J  **  gentlemen,  if  I  don*t  think  we  have  lived 
long  enough !  ^* 

'*  Did  they  run  ?''  I  inquired. 

"Run!"  paid  he — '*!  never  saw  *ground  and 
lofty  tumbling'  before!  They  just  threw  theni- 
Helvefl  over  backwards,  and  ail  left  the  house  on 
their  all-fours,  some  back  end  first,  and  they  went 
in  that  way  clear  across  the  street !" 

Ucaring  no  explosion,  they  after  a  wliile  ventured 


back,  and  peeped  in  ;  there  sat  B.,  with  a  glass  of 
something,  enjoying,  himself,  the  keg  standing  in 
one  corner  by  him — (the  keg  contained  madder  in- 
stead of  powderV  Long  as  the  captain  remained 
in  Rushville,  he  nad  the  grocery  all  to  himself. 

I  wonder  wliat  has  become  of  him  ?  If  he  has 
not  fatigued  himself  to  death,  packing  a  gallon  at 
a  time,  he's  in  CongrtM  sure  I 


•♦• 


HIKE   HOOTER'S  BAR  STORY. 

BT  WILLIAM   HALL.    1843. 


"It's  no  use  talkin*,"  said  Mike,  "'bout  your 
Polar  Bar,  and  your  Grisly  Bar,  and  all  that  sorter 
varmont  what  you  read  about.  They  ain't  no  whar, 
for  the  big  black  customer  that  circnmlocutes  down 
in  our  neck  o'  woods,  beats  'em  all  hollow.  I've 
heard  of  some  monsus  explites  kicked  up  by  the 
brown  bars,  sich  as  toteiu  off  a  yoke  o'  oxen,  and 
eatin'  humans  raw,  and  all  that  kind  o'  thing ;  and 
Capten  Parry  tells  us  a  yam  'bout  a  big  white  bar, 
what  'muses  hisself  climin'  up  the  North  Pole  and 
slides  down  to  keep  his  hide  warm ;  but  all  that 
ain't  a  circumstance  to  what  I've  saw. 

"  You  see,"  continued  Mike,  "  there's  no  countin' 
on  them  varmonts  as  I's  been  usened  to,  for  they 
comes  as  near  beiii'  human  critters  as  any  thing  I 
ever  see  what  doesn't  talk.  Why,  if  you  was  to 
hear  anybody  else  tell  'bout  the  bar-fights  I've  had, 
jou  wouldn't  b'leeve  'em,  and  if  I  wasn't  a  preacher, 
and  could  not  lie  none,  I'd  keep  my  fly-trap  shot 
'tell  the  day  of  judgment. 

"  I've  heard  folks  say  as  how  bars  cannot  think 
like  other  human  critters,  and  that  they  does  all  the 
dy  tricks  what  they  does,  from  instink.  Golly! 
what  a  lie !  You  tell  me  one  of  'em  don't  know 
when  you've  got  a  gim,  and  when  you  ain't  ?  Just 
wait  a  minit,  an'  my  privit  'pinion  is,  when  youv'e 
hearn  me  thro',  you  11  talk  t'other  side  of  your 
mouth. 

**  You  see,  one  day,  long  time  ago,  'fore  britches 
come  in  fashion,  I  made  a  'pointment  with  Ike 
Hamberlin,  the  steam  doctor,  to  go  out  next  Sunday 
to  see  whether  we  couldn't  kill  a  bar,  for  you  know 
bacon  was  skace,  and  so  was  money,  and  them  fellers 
down  in  Mechanicsburg  wouldn't  sell  on  tick,  so  we 
had  to  'pend  on  the  varmints  for  a  livin'. 

**  Speakin'  of  Mechanicsburg,  the  people  down  in 
that  ar  mud-hole  ain't  to  be  beat  nowhere  this  side 
o'  Christmas.  Fve  hearn  o'  mean  folks  in  my  time, 
an'  I've  preached  'bout  'em  a  few ;  but  ever  sense 
thai  feller,  Bonnel,  sold  me  a  pint  of  red-eye 
whisky — an'  half  ov  it  backer  juice — for  a  coon- 
skin,  an'  then  guv  me  a  brass  picayune  fur  change, 
Pre  stopped  talkin'.  Why,  that  chap  was  closer 
than  the  baric  on  a  hickory  tree ;  an'  ef  I  hadn't 
beam  Parson  DHly  say  so,  I'd  ov  swore  it  wasn't  er 
fae,  he  was  cotch  one  day  stealin'  acorns  from  a 
blind  hog.  Did  you  ever  hear  how  that  hoss-fly 
died  ?  Well,  never  mind.  It  was  too  bad  to  talk 
'bout,  but  heap  too  good  for  him. 

"  But  that  ain't  what  I  was  spoutin'  'bout.  As  I 
was  sayin'  afore,  we  had  to  'pend  on  the  varmints 
fiir  a  livin'.  Well,  Ike  Hamberlin,  you  see,  was 
always  sorter  jubious  o'  me,  kaso  I  kilt  more  bar 


nor  he  did ;  an',  as  I  was  sayin',  I  made  a  'point- 
ment with  Ike  to  go  out  huntin'.  Then,  Ike,  he 
thought  he'd  be  kinder  smart,  and  beat  'Old 
Preach '  (as  them  Cole  boys  uscn  to  call  me),  so,  as 
soon  as  day  crack,  he  hollered  up  his  puppies,  an 
put!  I  spied  ^hat  he  was  'bout,  fur  I  hcain  him 
lafiin'  to  one  o'  his  niggers  'bout  it  the  night  afoie — 
so,  I  told  my  gal  Sal  to  fill  my  private  tickler  full  o' 
the  old  *  raw,'  and  then  fixed  up  an'  tramped  on 
arter  him,  but  didn't  take  none  o'  my  dogs.  Ike 
hadn't  got  fur  into  the  cane,  'fore  the  dogs  they 
'gan  to  whine  an'  turn  up  the  har  on  ther  backs ; 
an',  bime-by,  they  all  tucked  tail,  an'  sorter  sidled 
back  to  whar  he  was  standin'.     'Sick  him!'  savs 

» 

Ike,  but  the  cussed  critters  wouldn't  hunt  a  lick.  I 
soon  diskivered  what  was  the  matter,  for  I  kalki- 
lated  them  curs  o'  hisn  wasn't  worth  shucks  in  a  bar 
fight — so,  I  know'd  thar  was  bar  'bout,  if  I  didn't 
see  no  sine. 

"  Well,  Ike  he  coaxed  the  dogs,  an'  the  more  he 
coaxed  the  more  they  wouldn't  go,  an'  when  he 
found  coaxin'  wouldn't  do,  then  he  scolded  and  call- 
ed 'em  some  of  the  hardest  names  ever  you  hearn, 
but  the  tarnation  critters  wouldn't  budge  a  peg. 
When  he  found  they  wouldn't  hunt  no  how  he 
could  fix  it,  he  begin  a  cussin'.  He  didn't  know  I 
was  thar.  If  he  had  er  suspicioned  it,  he'd  no  more 
swore  than  he'd  dar'd  to  kiss  my  Sal  on  er  washin' 
day ;  for  you  see  both  on  us  belonged  to  the  same 
church,  and  Ike  was  class-leader.  I  thought  I 
should  er  flummuxefl !  The  dogs  they  sidled  back, 
an'  Ike  he  cussed ;  an'  I  lay  down  an'  rolled  an' 
laughed  sorter  easy  to  myself,  'till  I  was  so  full  I 
thort  I  should  er  bust  my  biler !  I  never  see  enny- 
thing  so  funny  in  all  my  life  !  There  was  I  layin' 
down  behind  er  log,  fit  to  split,  an'  there  was  the 
dogs  with  their  tails  the  wrong  eend  down,  an'  there 
was  Ike  a  rarin'.an'  er  pitchin' — er  rippin'  an'  er  ta- 
rin — an'  er  cussin'  wus  nor  a  steamboat  cap'n !  I 
tell  you  it  fairly  made  my  har'  stan'  on  eend !  I 
never  see  er  customer  so  riled  afore  in  all  my  bom 
days !  yes  I  did  too,  once— only  once.  It  was  that 
feller  Arch  Coony,  what  used  to  oversee  for  old  Ben 
Roach.  Didn't  you  know  that  ar'  hossfly  ?  He's  a 
few !  well,  he  is.  Jewhiliken,  how  he  could  whip  er 
nigger !  and  swar !  whew !  Didn't  you  ever  hear 
him  swar?  I  tell  you,  all  the  sailors  an'  French 
parrots  in  Orleans  ain't  a  patchin'  to  him.  I  hearn 
him  let  hisself  out  one  day,  an'  I  pledge  my  word, 
he  cussed  'nuff  to  send  twenty  preachers  like  old 
Joe  Slater  an'  Parson  Holcom  an'  them  kind  er 
Jewdases,  right  kerplumpus  into  h — ,  an  what  was 
wus,  it  was  all  'bout  nothin',  for  he  warn't  mad  a 
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wriiihle.  But  all  that  ab't  nnitlipr  here  nor  tfaar. 
But,  u  I  was  Mvin'  afore,  the  doga  they  siuelt  bar 
Bine,  an'  wouldn't  budge  a  pe|;.  an'  artist  Ike  had 
almodt  cuHsed  the  bark  oB"d  a  dog-itood  saplin'  by, 
he  lent  his  old  flint  lock  rifle  U|>  Bfpn  il,  and  (hen  be 
pealed  olT  hia  old  blanket  an'  laid  lier  down,  too.  I 
diBkivered  miauhief  »aser  cumin',  fur  1  never  Bee  a 
critter  tibow  ralby  like  be  did.  Toret-tljr  I  see  him 
walk  down  to  Ihe  creek  bottom,  'bout  fifty  jards 
from  where  his  gun  was,  and  then  lie  'gin  pickin'  up 
rocka  an'  Blingin'  um  at  the  dogs  like  bringer! 
Cracky  I  didn't  ho  link  it  into  uuir  It  minded  ine 
a'  David  wlialiii'  (ioliah,  it  did!  If  you'd  er  seed 
him,  anil  hearo  Ihcm  holler,  you'd  er  thought  he'd 
er  knocki'd  tbc  nigh  Hitea  off'n  every  nioiUer's 

"  Diit  (hut  ain't  the  fun  yet.  While  Ike  wi 
laniiiiiu'  the  dogii,  1  beam  the  alfiredeKt  eriu-kiii'  in 
Ihc  cone,  an'  I  looked  up,  and  tliar  wua  one  of  the 
etcroaleBt   wbollopiu'  ban  cumiuin'  cradi,   cnck, 


the  Baplin',  and  walked  on  Iud  hind  lega  jiat  like  any 

human.  'Then,  you  lee,  1  gin  to  get  forier  jelu, 
and  sei  I  to  myiteir,  '  Uialet  Bar,'  aei  I.  '  Ibe  plaiu' 
'  wbar  you's  er  Mi'.nin'  ain't  preiacllj  healthy,  an'  if 
I  you  drin't  wabble  otC  from  that  purty  soon,  Hiiiii 
I  Bar  will  he  a  widder,  by  gum !'  With  that,  Ike 
grabbed  up  old  Uizix  Bide,  and  tuk  most  pertickler 
'  aim  at  bim.  and  by  hoker,  she  snapped  t  Now,  sei 
I,  'Hialer  Bar,  go  it,  or  he'll  make  baton  of  yon!' 
But  the  varmint  didn't  wink,  but  »tood  Btill  a?  a 
post,  with  the  thumb  of  hiH  right  paw  ou  theeendof 
his  emeller,  and  wigliu'  bis  t'other  Goger  thna:  — 
(Hike  went  through  with  tbe  gyration.)  All  thk 
time,  Ike  he  Btood  thar  Uke  a  tool,  er  anappUi'  and 
er  enappin',  an'  the  bar-he  lookin'  kinder  qnare 

I  him.  Torectly  1  see  Ike  take  down  the  ole  shootfr. 
and  hinder  kervaminc  the  lock,  an'  when  be  done 
tbat.  he  laid  ber  on  his  Bhoulder,  and  ahook  hi*  fin 
at  the  bar,  and  walked  towards  home,  an'  the  bai  ha 


through  the  cane  an'  kersleflh  over  tbe  creek,  and 
stopped  right  plunib  aiap  up  wliur  Ike's  gun  wa«. 
Torectly  he  tuck  hold  er  the  old  Hhooter,  an'  I 
thought  Iseo  him  linkerin'  'bout  the  loch,  an' kinder 
whisliu',  and  hlowin'  Into  il.  I  was  'stonished,  I 
tell  you.  but  I  wanted  lo  see  Ike  ouidnoc  so  bad 
that  I  lay  low  and  kep'  dark,  an'  in  about  a  minit 
Ike  got  done  lickin'  the  dogs,  an'  went  to  git  his 
gun.  Jcemeiiy,  crimioyl  if  you'd  only  bin  whar  1 
was!  I  do  think  Ike  was  the  maddest  man  that 
«Ter  stuk  an  axe  into  a  tree,  for  his  har  stuck  right 
strut  up,  and  hie  eyes  gUred  like  two  dogwood 
blossoms  I  But  Ihe  bar  didn't  aecm  to  care  shucks 
for  him,  for  be  jisC  sot  the  old  rifle  tite  bock  agio 


Bhuk  IiIn  fist,  an'  went  into  the  ooue  brake,  and  ^len 
I  cum  olT." 

Here  all  the  Yazoo  boye  eipresaed  great  aniiely 
lo  know  tbe  reason  why  Ike's  gun  didn't  fire.  "Let^ 
licker  fuel,"  >«id  Mike,  "  an'  if  you  don't  caterpillar, 
you  can  shoot  me.  Why,  yon  see,"  coacloded  he, 
<■  the  long  and  short  of  it' is  this,  that  tbe  bar  in  oot 
neck  o'  woodi  bae  a  little  human  in  um,  an'  thb 
feller  kiiOH'd  as  much  about  a  gun  as  I  do  'bout 
preachin' ;  so  when  Ike  was  lickio*  the  dogs,  he  Jeat 
blowed  all  the  powder  outen  the  pan.  uT  to  make 
all  nafe.  be  tiik  tbe  Sint  out  too,  and  that'a  the  way 
he  warn't  skcered  when  Ike  was  Buap;Hii'  al  Um.' 


A  SrHETcntB. — The  reason  why  the  Vermont  and  |  Tketotilism, — Uiss  Hartinean  relates  an  aaer- 
New  Hampshire  boys  are  eo  tall  is.  because  they  are  dote,  in  licr  Travels,  of  a  clergyman,  who  was  su 
in  Ihe  habit  of  drawing  tbemselies  up  so  as  to  peep  strict  a  temperance  member  that  be  rcfased  lo 
over  (he  mountains  to  see  the  sun  rise,  It'a  dread-  drink  water  out  of  the  Brandywlne  ri*er,  but  co- 
ful  stretching  work  I  j  joyed  the  wine  sauoe  eaten  with  | ' 
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THE   STANDING   CANDIDATE. 


At  Bdllilo  Head,  Nlangft  Cnuatj,  Stkte  of  Uia- 
aouri,  daring  tb«  cuivim  of  lt<44,  there  wu  beld 
an  eilennve  polittol  Sarfieaie,  uid  the  eereral 
cantUdatea  for  (.'ongrcas,  legbkture,  county  offices, 
ate,  were  all  congregated  at  thii  soutbeni  point,  for 
the  purpoN  of  making  an  inmiriut  demoLst ration. 
Harda,  fofts,  whigs  and  Tjleritea  wera  r«preaeiiti?d, 
and  to  Lear  their  UTenl  eipositlant  of  State  aud 
gCBeral  policy,  a  vast  gathering  of  Che  Missouri 
aoTereigiuhadiLli>o  uaembled.  While  tbe  impalient 
candidatea  were  awaiting  the  aignal  to  mount  the 
"  Mnmp,"  an  odd-looklDg  old  man  made  his  appear- 
ance at  the  brow  of  a  imall  hill  iMuniUng  the  place 
of  meeting. 

"  Humh  (br  old  Bugar!"  shouted  an  hiiiiiiriil 
TOiceH,  while  on,  ateadilr,  progressed  the  objoct  of 
the  cheer. 

Sugar,  u  he  wad  familiarly  styled,  waa  nn  cM 
man.  apparently  about  fiRj  jeare  of  age,  anil  huh 
clad  in  a  coarse  suit  of  browo  linecy-wootsey.  Hix 
panta  were  patched  at  each  knee,  and  around  ilir 
aniilcs  they  )iad  worn  a(i  into  piutureeque  poiiirt^ — 
his  coat  wa.1  not  of  the  modero  close -fitting;  cut, 
but  hung  in  loose  and  easy  folds  upon  hb  broad 
shoulders,  while  the  total  absence  of  buttons  upiin 
thin  garment,  eihibited  the  owner's  contempt  fur 
the  norm  nnd  Che  tempest.  A  coarse  shirt,  Ited  nl 
the  Deck  with  a  piece  of  twine,  completed  his  bnrly 
COTering.  His  head  was  ornamented  with  an  nld 
woollen  cap,  of  dirers  colors,  below  which  beitinvd 
a  broad,  humorous  countenance,  flanked  by  a  pair 
oTahort,  funny  little  gray  whiskers.  A  few  wrinkle* 
marked  his  brow,  but  time  could  not  count  them  an 
sure  chroniclers  of  his  prof^ress,  for  Svgar'i  liearty. 
sODOroUB  laujch  oft  drove  them  from  their  hidinp 
[dace.  Across  his  shoulder  was  thrown  a  snck,  In 
each  end  of  which  he  was  bearing  to  the  scrnr  i>f 
political  acliOQ,  ■  keg  of  6ro»  new  ahUkfii,  hi  bl- 
own manufacture,  and  he  strode  forward  i>ri  lik- 
moccaaon-covered  feet,  encumbered  as  he  was  "lib 
all  die  agility  of  youth.  Sagar  had  long  bei'ii  itn' 
sdmdinjr  candidatt  of  Nianm  county,  for  the  tifgi^ 
lature,  aod  founded  hia  claim  to  the  ofRce  upon  the 
fact  of  hia  being  ihc  fir^t  "  squatter"  in  that  vounly 
— bis  hating  killed  the  flrst  bar  thera,  ever  killtd, 
by  a  white  man,  and,  lo  place  his  right  bpyonil 
cavil,  he  had  'ttilled  the   first   keg  of  whNl.-cy! 

These  were  strong  claims,  which  urged  in  hi"  i m', 

rhyming  manner,  would  have  swept  the  "  di^';;iii'<," 
bat  Sugar,  when  the  can vana opened,  always  liildi-d 
hia  claim  to  some  liberal  purchaser  of  hU^mJ,  srid 
duly  announced   himself  a  candidate  for  Ihn  nut 

"Here  you  air,  old  fcllar ! '  shouted  an  acquaint - 
•nee,  "  allays  on  hand  'bout  leetioo." 

"Well,  Nat,"  said  Sttgar,  "  you've  jest  told  the 
truth  as  easy  as  ef  you'd  taken  sum  of  my  miilur — 
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I  aperita.  Send  'em  along,  and  well  negotiate  fiir 
the  Jlvid,  arter  which  1  shall  gin  'em  mj  initnie' 
tions,  and  they  may  theu  p«r^ede  Co 


"Set  him  up!~set  the  uid  fellnr  up  somi 
and  let  us  take  a  univantal  tiquorl"  was  the  f 

"  Hold  on,  boys, — keep  cool  and  shady, 
old  Si^or,  "  whar's  ihe  candidates  * — none  o 
iptnrgin  round  till  I  get  an  appropriation  1 


The 


mdldates  were  accordingly  bl 


pay  for  Hugar't  portable  grocery,  and  lo  [riea 
the  crowd  and  gain  the  good  opinion  of  the  owner, 
they  made  up  a  punie,  and  gathered  round  him. 
Svi/ar  had  placed  bis  two  kegs  upon  a  broad  stump, 
ami  sealed  himself  aniride  of  them,  with  a  small 
tin  cup  in  his  hand,  snd  a  paper  containing  brown 
sugar  lying  before  liim^ach  of  his  kegs  was  ftir- 
nished  with  a  'pigot,  and  as  soon  as  the  money  for 
Ihe  whole  contents  was  paid  in,  Sugar  commenced 
addressing  the  crond  as  follows; 

"Boys,  feUars,  and  candidates,"  said  be,  "I, 
Sugar,  am  the  furst  white  man  cTcr  seed  In  these 
yeur  digeins — 1  killed  the  funrt  bar  ever  a  white 
skinned  in  this  county,  and  I  kalkilate  I  hev  hurt 
the  feelings  of  his  relations  sum  sence,  as  the  bar- 
tiin  litiin'  of  my  cabin  will  testily : — 'uiles  that,  I'm 
the  (Urst  manufacturer  of  whiskey  in  the  range  of 
this  district,  ami  powerful  mixture  it  is,  too,  as  the 
bilin'  of  fellani  iti  this  crowd  will  dcclar' ; — more'D 
Ihnt,  I'm  a  candidate  for  the  Icgislatur',  and  intend 
10  gin  up  my  claim  thin  term,  to  the  fellar  who  can 
talk  the  pooltgil; — now,  finally  at  the  een<l,  boys, 
this  miitur'  of  mine  will  make  a  fcllar  talk  as  iivy 
as  goose-grease, — as  sharp  as  lightnin'.  and  as  jier- 
suadin'  as  a  young  gal  at  a  quiltm',  so  don't  spar  it 
while  it  last's,  and  the  candidatea  can  drink  fumt. 
'causa  they've  got  lo  do  the  talkin' !  " 

Having  linif^hed  liis  charge,  he  lilted  the  tin  cup 
full  of  whirkcy,  put  in  a  handful  of  brown  sugar, 
ond  with  his  forefinger  stirred  up  the  sweetening, 
then  surveying  the  candidates,  he  pulled  off  his  cap, 
remarking,  as  he  did  so : 

"  Old  oge,  allays,  afore  beauty ! — your  daddy 
furst,  in  course,"lhen  holdingup  the  cup  he  offered 
a  toast,  as  fullou  s : 

"Here  Is  to  the  string  that  binds  the  state*;  ma; 
it  never  be  bit  apart  by  political  rati!"  Then 
bolding  up  the  cup  lo  his  head,  he  took  a  hearty 
swig,  and  passed  it  to  the  neit  oldest  looking  can- 
didate. While  they  were  tasting  It,  Sugar  kept  up 
a  fire  of  lingo  at  them  : 

"Pass  it  along  lively,  gentlemrn,  hut  don't  spar 
the  rfiiiA  You  can't  help  tellin'  truth  arter  you  ve 
swsllcr'd  enough  of  my  mlitur',  jest  fur  this  reason, 
ilfl  been  'stilled  in  honontj,  rectified  in  truth,  and 
poured  out  with  wisdom !  Take  a  letth  drop 
more."  said  he  to  a  fastidious  candidate,  whose 
stomach  turned  at  thought  of  Ihe  way  Ihc  "  mii- 
tur'" WBH  niined.  "Why,  Hiater,"  said  Siyar, 
coaiingly, 

Ef  yon  war  a  bibbr.  Jntt  new  bom, 
TwuuM  .lo  you  g.K-1,  Uila  Jnlcy  oora  / 

"No  more,"  I  thank  you,"  said  Ihe  candidate, 
:    drawing  hack  from  the  proffer. 

"  Sujjar  winked  hia  eye  at  some  of  his  cronies, 
muttered — "  He's  got  an  o-ristocracy  stomach, 
can't  go  the  nalirt  littrr."     Then,  dismissing 
the  candiilaic",  he  shouted, — "  crowd  up,  constitoo- 
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tnU,  into  *  circle,  kDil  let's  begin  fair — your  d>dd; 
fiirdt,  allityB;  tad  mind,  no  chatiKin'  places  in  the 
circle  to  git  Itie  sugiLr  in  the  boltotn  of  the  cup. 
I  know  you're  arter  it,  Tom  WiltUme,  but  none  on 
your  Yankeein'  round  to  get  tlic  swoetnin' — It's  all 
syrup,  fellars,  'cause  Sugar  made  and  mixed  it. 
Ttie  gals  at  the  froticks  aSlays  git  me  to  prepar'  the 
cordials,  'cau«e  Ihej  say  I  make  it  mighty  driuk- 
able.  Who  next?  What  vou.  old  Ben  Dent  !— 
Well,  hold  your  hoM  for  a  ininit,  and  I'll  strengthen 
the  tin  with  a  speck  more,  jest  beeause  you  can 
kalkilate  the  valee  of  the  licker,  and  do  it  jeetiss !  " 

Thus  chatted  Sugar,  as  he  measured  out  and 
sweetened  up  the  cunteuts  of  his  kega,  until  all  who 
would  drink  had  taken  thi'ir  share,  aud  then  the 
crowd  assembled  aroutid  the  speakera.  We  need 
not  say  that  the  Tirlucs  of  each  political  party  were 
duly  set  forth  to  the  hearers— that  follows  as  a 
matter  of  course,  candidates  dnell  upou  thu  strong 
paints  of  their  argument,  always.  One  among 
them,  however,  more  than  hia  compeers,  altraeleiL 
the  atieotioii  of  our  friend  Sugar,  not  because  ho 
had  highly  commended  the  contents  of  his  ki'gs,  but 
because  he  painted  with  Irutli  and  feeling  thu  claims 
of  the  western  pioneers  I  Among  these  he  ranked 
the  veteran  Col.  Johniioo  aud  his  compatriots,  and 
as  he  rehearsed  their  struggles  in  dcrcDco  of  their 
firBMdes,  how  they  have  been  triuneil  to  war  by 
conflict  with  the  ruthless  savage,  their  homes  on 
desolated,  and  their  children  murdered, — yet,  still 
erer  foremost  in  the  fight,  and  last  to  retreat,  win- 
ning the  heritage  of  these  broad  valleys  for  their 
children,  against  the  oppoung  arm  of  the  red  man, 
though  aided  by  the  civilized  power  of  mighty 
Britain,  and  her  serried  cohorts  of  trained  soldiery  I 
We  say,  as  be  dwelt  upon  these  themes,  Sugar'i  eye 
would  fire  np,  and  then  at  some  touchiug  passage 
of  distress  dwelt  upon  by  the  speaker,  tc^ira  would 
course  down  hU  rude  cheek.  When  tlie  speaker 
concluded,  he  wipedhb  eyes  with  hia  hard  hand,  and 
■fdd  lotboae  around  him; — 

"That  are  true  as  theycarth! — thar'a  sutbin'like 
ulk  in  that  fellar! — he's  the  right  breed,  and  his 
old  daddy  has  told  'em  about  them  times.  So  did 
mine  relate  'em  to  me,  how  the  ony  sister  1  ever 
had,  when  a  babby,  had  her  brains  dashed  out  by 
one  of  the  red-skinned  devils  t  But  didn't  no  pep- 
per them  fur  it?  Didn't  I  help  the  old  man,  afore 
he  grew  too  weak  to  hold  tiL<  sliootin'  iron,  to  send 
a  few  on  'em  off  to  rub  out  the  account  •  Well,  I 
£d! — Htyl"  and  shutlin'  his  teeth  together  he 
yelled  through  them  the  exultaliou  of  full  vengeance. 

The  speaking  being  done,  candidates  and  hearers 
gathered  around  old  Sugar,  to  hear  his  comments 
upon  the  speeches,  and  to  many  in<iuirics  of  how 
he  liked  them,  the  old  man  answered: — 

"They  were  all  pooty  good,  but  that  tall  fellar 
they  call  Tom,  from  Bt.  Louis ;  you,  I  mean, 
ttraytger"  pointing  at  the  same  time  to  the  candi- 
date, "you  jest  scart  up  my  feelin's  to  the  right 
[rint— you  jest  made  me  icel  wolli»)i  aa  when  I  and 
old  dad  war  arler  the  red  ranninti ;  and  now 
wlutll  you  take  ?    Tm  goin'  to  publicly  de-cline  in 

Pouring  out  a  tin  full  of  the  liquor,  and  Btiiring 
It  as  before,  he  stood  upright  upon  the  stump,  with 
a  foot  on  each  side  of  hia  kegs,  and  drawing  oCT  his 
cap,  toasted: — 

"The  memory  of  the  Western pioneeriy" 
A  shoot  responded  to  hia  toast,  which  echoed  far 
away  in  the  depths  of  the  a^oining  forest,  and 


seemed  to  awaken  a  response  from  the  spirits  ol 

these  departed  heroes. 

"  That's  the  way  to  eing  it  out,  bovs,"  responded 
old  Snjior,  "sieh  a  yeU  as  that  would  Koran  ininiy 
into  agcr  fits,  and  make  the  United  Stales  Eagle 
scream,  '  Hail  Columbv.' " 

"While  you're  up,  j^w^or,"  laidonc  of  the  crowd, 
"  give  us  a  stump  apcocb  yourself 

"  Bravo  '.  "  shouted  a  hundred  voices,  "  a  speech 

"  Agreed,  boys,"  aJd  the  old  man,  "  HI  jest  gin 
a  few  words  to  wind  up  with,  so  keep  quiet  while 
your  daddy's  talkin'; 


"  The  ony  objection  ever  made  to  me  in  this  arr 
county,  as  a  legislalur',  was  made  by  the  mmin' 
'cause  1  war  a  baehtlor,  and  I  never  told  yon  afore 
why  I  r(-maincd  in  the  state  of  number  owe — no 
fellar  slays  single  pre-me dilated,  and,  in  course,  a 
hansuin  fellar  like  me.  who  all  the  gals  declar*  to  be 
as  enticin'  as  a  jay  bird,  wam't  goin'  to  Stay  alone, 
ef  he  could  help  it.  I  did  see  a  creatur'  once,  named 
8of\)  Maton,  up  the  Cumberland,  nigh  unto  Nash- 
ville. Tennene,  that  I  lookan  orful  hankerin'  arler. 
and  I  sot  In  to  lookin'  anxious  fur  matrimony,  and 
gin  lo  go  reglar  to  moetin',  and  took  to  dresnn'  tre. 
mengeous  Unified,  jest  to  seeef  I  conld  get  bergood 
opinion.  She  did  git  to  lookin' at  me,  and  one  day. 
cumin'  from  mcetln',  she  was  takio'  a  look  at  me  a 
kind  of  shy.  just  as  a  hosa  does  at  -somethiog  he'ii 
scared  at,  when  arter  champin'  at  a  distance  fur 
awhile,  I  sidled  up  to  her,  and  blarted  out  •  ttw 
words  about  the  sarmin' — she  sud  yes,  but  cuss  me 
ef  I  knew  whether  that  war  the  right  answer  or 
not,  aud  I'm  a  thinkin'  she  did'nt  know  then,  nuther  I 
Welt,  we  larfed  and  talked  a  leetle  all  the  way  along 
to  her  daddy's,  and  thar  I  gin  bet  tbs  best  bend  I 
had  in  me,  and  raised  my  bran  new  hat  as  peertand 
ptrlitc  as  a  minister,  lookin'  all  the  time  so  entidn' 
that  I  sot  the  gal  trembUu'.  Her  old  daddy  had  a 
a  powerful  oumeroua  lot  of  healthy  niggen,  and 
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liTed  right  acyinin*  mj  place,  while  on  tother  ride 
lived  Jake  SimonB — a  eneakin*  cute  varmint,  who 
war  wuBser  than  a  miser  for  Btingincss;  and  no 
sooner  did  this  cussed  sarpint  see  me  ridlin^  up  to 
Sofy,  than  he  went  to  sUkin'  up,  too,  and  sot  him- 
self to  work  to  cut  me  out.  That  arr  wur  a  strug- 
gle ekill  to  the  battle  of  Orleans.  Furst  sum  new 
flzup  of  Jmke^s  would  take  her  eye,  and  then  Td  sport 
suthin'  that  would  outshine  him,  until  Jake  at  last 
gin  in  try  in*  to  outdress  me,  and  sot  thin  kin*  of 
authin*  else.  Our  farms  wur  just  the  same  number 
of  acres,  and  we  both  owned  three  niggers  a-picce. 
Jake  knew  that  Sofy  and  her  dad  kept  a  sharp  eye 
out  fur  the  main  chance,  so  he  thort  heM  clar  me 
out  by  buyin*  another  nigger ;  but  I  jest  foUor^d 
suit,  and  bought  one  the  day  arter  he  got  his,  bo  he 
bad  no  advantage  thar ;  he  then  got  n  roio,  and  so 
did  I,  and  jest  about  then  both  on  our  puMea  gin 
out.  This  put  Jake  to  hi»  wit^s  eend,  and  I  war  a 
wunderin*  what  in  the  yearth  he  would  try  next. 
We  stood  so,  hip  and  thigh,  fur  about  two  weeks, 
both  on  us  talkin*  sweet  to  Sofv,  whenever  we  could 
git  her  alone.  I  thort  I  seed  that  Juke,  the  sneak- 
in*  cuss,  wur  gittin*  a  mite  ahead  of  uie,  'cause  his 
tongue  wur  so  iley ;  howsever,  I  didn't  let  on,  but 
kep  a  top  eye  on  him.  One  Sunday  momin*  I  wur 
a  Icetle  mite  late  to  meetin*,  and  when  I  got  thar, 
the  first  thing  I  seed  war  Jake  Simons,  sittin'  close 
bang  up  agin  Sofy,  in  the  same  pew  with  her  daddy ! 
I  biled  a  spell  with  wrath,  and  then  tarned  POur ;  I 
could  taste  myself!  Thar  they  wur,  singin*  himes 
out  of  the  same  book.  Je-e-eminy,  fellare,  I  war  80 
enormous  mad  that  the  new  silk  handkercher  round 
my  neck  lost  its  color!  Artcr  mcetin',  out  they 
walked,  linked  arms,  a  smilin*  and  lookin'  as  pleased 


as  a  young  couple  at  thar  furst  ehristenin*,  and 
Sofy  tamed  her  *cold  ghoulder*  at  me  so  orful 
pinted,  that  I  wilted  down,  and  gin  up  right  straight 
— Jake  had  her,  thar  wur  no  disputin*  it  I  I  headed 
toward  home,  with  my  hands  as  fur  in  my  trowsers 
pockets  as  I  could  push  'em,  swarin'  all  the  way 
that  she  war  the  last  one  would  ever  git  a  chance  to 
rile  up  my  feelin's.  Pa£«in'  by  Jake*s  plantation 
I  looked  over  the  fence,  and  thar  stood  an  explana- 
tion of  the  matter,  right  facin*  the  rosd  whar 
every  one  passin'  could  see  it — his  couBamed  cow 
was  tied  to  a  stake  in  the  gardin*  with  a  mo9t  prom- 
inng  calf  along  nJe  of  her  !  That  calf  jest  f oured 
my  milk,  and  made  Sofy  think,  that  a  fellar  who 
war  allays  gittin'  ahead  like  Jake,  wur  a  right  smart 
chance  for  a  lively  husband !  " 

A  shout  of  laughter  here  drowned  Svgar^t  voice, 
and  as  soon  as  silence  was  restored  he  added,  in  a 
solemn  tune,  with  one  eye  ehut,  and  his  forefinger 
pointing  at  his  auditory  : — 

**  What  is  a  cus«ed  siglit  wusser  than  his  gettin* 
Sofy  war  the  fact,  that  he  borrowed  that  coif  the 
flight  bifore  frciii  Lick  Ilardley !  Artcr  the  var- 
mmt  got  Sofy  hitchod,  he  told  the  joke  all  over  the 
Beitlement^  and  the  hoys  never  seed  me  arterwards 
that  they  didn't  b-a-h  at  me  fur  lettin'  a  calf  cut  me 
out  of  a  gal's  afiections.  Td  a  shot  Jake,  but  I 
thort  it  war  a  free  country,  and  the  gal  had  a  right 
to  her  choice  without  bein'  made  a  widder,  so  I 
jest  sold  out  and  travelled !  I've  allays  thort  scnce 
then,  boys,  that  unmin  were  a  good  deal  like 
lickcTy  ef  you  love  *em  too  hard  thar  sure  to  throw 
you  some  way : 

Then  here's  to  icimin,  then  to  Ucker, 
Tbar's  nuthlD"  swlmmiD'  con  be  slicker  I 
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At  a  late  hour  the  other  night,  the  door  of  an 
oyster  house  in  our  city  was  thrust  open,  and  in 
stalked  a  hero  from  the  Sucker  State.  He  was  quite 
six  feet  high,  spare,  somewhat  stooped,  with  a  hun- 
gry, anxious  countenance,  and  his  hands  pushed 
clear  down  to  the  bottom  of  his  breeches  pockets. 
His  outer  covering  was  hard  to  define,  but  after 
surveying  it  minutely,  we  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  his  suit  had  been  made  in  his  boyhood,  of  a 
dingy  yellow  linsey-wolsey,  and  that,  having  sprout- 
ed up  with  astonishing  rapidity,  he  had  been  forced 
to  piece  it  out  with  all  colors,  in  order  to  keep  pace 
with  his  body.  In  spite  of  his  exertions,  however, 
he  had  fallen  in  arrears  about  a  foot  of  the  neces- 
sary length,  and,  consequently,  stuck  that  far 
through  his  inexpressibles.  His  crop  of  hair  was 
surmounted  by  the  funnest  little  seal-skin  cap  ima- 
ginable. After  taking  a  position,  he  indulged  in  a 
long  staro  at  the  man  opening  the  bivalves,  and 
slowly  ejaculated — "  isters  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,"  responded  the  attentive  operator, — 
**  and  fine  ones  they  are,  too.'* 

"Well,  Tve  heard  of  isters  afore,**  says  he,  •'  but 
this  is  the  fust  time  I've  seed  'em,  and  pre-haps  III 
know  what  thar  made  of  afore  I  git  out  of  town." 

Having  expressed  this  desperate  intention,  he 
cautiously  approached  the  plate,  and  scrutinized  the 


uncased  shell-fish  with  a  gravity  and  interest  which 
would  have  done  honor  to  the  most  illustrioiut 
searcher  into  the  hidden  mysteries  of  nature.  At 
length  he  began  to  soliloquize  on  the  difficulty  of 
getting  them  out,  and  how  queer  they  looked  when 
out. 

"  I  never  seed  any  thin'  hold  on  so — stakes  an 
amazin'  site  of  scrowin,  hoss,  to  get  them  out,  and 
aint  they  slick  and  slip'ry  vhen  they  does  come? 
Smooth  as  an  eel !  I've  a  good  mind  to  give  that 
feller  lodgin',  jist  to  realize  the  efiects,  as  uncle 
Jess  used  to  say  about  speck alat ion." 

"  Well,  sir,"  was  the  reply,  "  down  with  two  bits, 
and  you  can  have  a  dozen.* 

'*  Two  bits !  "  exclaimed  the  Sucker,  "  now  come, 
that's  stickin*  it  on  rite  strong,  hoss,  for  iatert.  A 
dozen  on  'em  aint  nothin*  to  a  chicken,  and  there's 
no  gettin*  more*n  a  picayune  apiece  for  them.  I've 
only  realized  forty-five  picayunes  on  my  first  ven- 
tur'  to  St.  Louis.  I'll  tell  you  what,  I'll  gin  you 
two  chickens  for  a  dozen,  if  you'll  conclude  to 
deal." 

A  wag,  who  was  standing  by,  indulging  in  a  dozen, 
winked  to  the  attendant  to  shell  out,  and  the  offer 
was  accepted. 

*'  Now  mind,"  repeated  the  Sucker,  '*  all  fair^ 
two  chickens  for  a  dozen — you're  a  witness,  mister,** 
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turning  «t  the  s«me  time  to  the  wi«;  "none  of 
yonr  trlclts,  for  IVe  he«rd  thM  jour  oilj  fellen  are 

The  bargain  bfinf;  fsirlr  underalood,  our  Sucker 
«qiuii«d  himself  for  the  onset ;  deUberatel;  put  off 
hii  «e>l-tkin,  tucked  up  hia  sUeveB,  uid,  fork  in 
hand,  Kvvted  the  tppesnince  of  No  1.  It  came— 
he  «tw — >nd  quiclilf  it  wha  boiled  I  A  moment's 
dreadful  pause  eneiied.  The  wag  dropped  bit  knife 
and  fork,  with  a  look  of  mingled  ainiiiement  and 
horror — eomothina  akin  to  Shakspcare'*  Hamlet  on 
•eeing  hia  daddy's  ghost — while  he  burst  into  the 
eidamation — 

Soallowed  nllre  as  I  m  I  Christian  I" 

Our  Sucker  hero  hud  opened  h  a  mouth  with 
pleasure  a  moment  bclorc  but  now  it  Hood  open. 


Fear — a  horrid  dread  of  he  ffidn't  know  what— » 
consciousnees  that  all  wa«i't  right,  and  igoorant  of 
the  extent  of  the  wrong — the  UDcertaJntj  of  the 
monietit  nis  terrible,  fjrged  to  desperation,  be 
faltered  out— 

"  What  on  earth's  the  row  •  " 

"Did  fou  swallow  il  alive t"  inquired  the  wag. 

"I  swallowed  it  Jest  asbegui  it  to  me  I  "  ahouled 
the  Sucker. 

"  You're  a  dead  man  !  "  exclaimed  hi»  anxious 
friend,  "  the  creature  is  allTe,  and  will  eat  t^t 
through  you,"  added  be,  in  a  most  bopelcw  tone. 

"Get  a  pizen  pump  and  pump  it  out!"  screamed 
the  Sucker,  in  a  fronzy,  his  eyea  fairly  startinf 
from  their  sockets.  "O  gracious! — whatll  I  do? 
— It's  got  hold  of  my  innards  already,  and  Ta 
dead  as  a  chicken! — do  (Mimethin' forme, do—don't 
let  the  infernal  sea-toad  eat  roe  afore  your  eyes." 

"Why  don't  you  put  some  of  this  on  it  fin- 
quired  the  wag,  pointiug  to  a  bottle  of  atrong  pep- 
per-sauce. 

The  hint  was  enoufjh — the  Sucker,  upon  the  in- 
stant, seized  (he  bottle,  and  despeiately  wrenching 
out  the  cork,  swallovrcd  half  the  coulenla  at  a 
draught.  Me  fairly  squealed  from  its  effeclA.  and 
gBKped  and  blowed.  and  pitched,  and  twisted,  as  if 
it  were  courwng  through  him  with  electric  ellect, 
while  at  the  same  time  bis  eyes  ran  a  stream  of 
tears.  Ac  length  becoming  a  little  composed,  his 
waggish  adviser  approached,  almost  bunting  with 
aupprecsed  laughter,  and  inquired, — 

"  How  are  you  now,  old  fellow— did  yon  kill  itF' 

"  Well,  I  did,  hosa' — ugh.  ugh  o-o-o  my  iDnards. 
[f  that  itltr  critter's  dyin'  Bgonics  didn't  stir  a  'ru[-. 
tion  in  roe  equal  to  a  small  arthquaiie,  then  'tunt 
no  ime  sayio'  it — it  squirmed  like  a  sarpeui,  when 
that  killin'  atutf  touched  it ;  hu !  " — and  here  with  a 
countenance  made  up  of  suppressed  agony  and  prr- 
acnt  detertnlnation,  he  paused  to  give  force  to  hi) 
words,  and  slowly  and  deliberiteiy  remarked,  "  If 
you  git  two  chickens  from  me  for  that  Gve  animal,  I'm 
d — d  !  "  and  soiling  hU  scal-skia  he  vanished. 

The  shout  of  laughter,  and  the  contoitioDs  of  the 
company  at  this  finale,  would  have  made  a  spectator 
believe  that  they  had  all  been  t>  "  ' 
atht. 


A  FiOBTiiia  Fowl. — During  Colonel  Crockett's 
first  winter  in  Washington,  a  caravan  of  wild  ani- 
mals was  brought  to  the  city  and  exhibited.  Large 
orowds  attended  the  exhibition  ;  and,  prompted  by 
common  curiodty,  one  evening  Colonel  Crockett  at- 
tended. "I  had  justgot  in."  said  lie:  "  the  house 
was  very  much  crowded,  and  the  first  thing  I  no- 
ticed was  two  wild  cats  in  aeage.  Some  acquaint- 
ance asked  me,  '  if  Ihev  were  like  the  wild  cats  in 
the  backwoodsf '  and  I  was  looking  at  them,  when 
one  turned  over  and  died.  The  keeper  ran  up  and 
threw  some  water  on  it.  Said  I,  '  stranger,  you  are 
wasting  time.  My  look  kills  (hem  things ;  and  you 
had  much  better  hire  me  to  go  out  here,  or  I  will 
kill  every  varmint  you're  got  in  your  caravan.' 
While  I  and  he  were  lalkin):,  the  lioiui  began  to 
roar.  Said  1,  '  I  won't  trouble  the  American  lion, 
because  he  is  some  kin  to  me,  hut  turn  out  the 
African  lion — turn  liim  out — turn  him  out — 1  can 
whip  him  for  a  ten-dollar  bill,  and  the  xebra  may 
kick  Dccaaionally  during  the  fight.'    This  created 


some  fun ;  and  I  then  went  to  anotber  put  of  the 
room,  where  a  monkey  was  iMng  a  pimj.  I  waa 
looking  on,  and  some  member  said  to  me,  '  Crod(- 
etl,  don't  that  inonkeT  &vor  Qeneral  Jaofcsilnf' 
'  No,'  said  I,  '  but  III  tell  yon  who  it  doe*  &Tar.    It 

looks  like  one  of  your  boarder*,  Ur. ^  of  Ohio.' 

There  was  a  loud  burst  of  iMgbteratmy  saying  so; 

and.  upon  turning  round,  I  kw  Mr. ,  of  Ohio, 

within  about  three  feet  of  me.  I  waa  in  aright 
awkward  fix  ;  but  bowrd  to  the  company,  and  told 
'em,  'I  had  cither  slandered  the  monkey,  or  Hr. 

,  of  Ohio,  and  if  they  would  tell  me  which,  1 

would  bog  his  pardon,'  The  thing  psased  off;  the 
next  mornittg,  as  I  was  walking  the  pavement  bo- 
fore  my  door,  a  member  came  np  to  me,  and  Mid, 

'  (Iroekett.  Mr. ,  of  Ohio,  is  going  to  challenge 

roil.'  Said  I, '  Well,  tell  him  I  am  a  fighting  fowl 
i  'spose  if  I  am  challenged,  I  have  the  ririit  to  choa«e 
mv  weapons  ? '  'Oh  ves,'  wid  he,  '  Then  tell  him,' 
said    I.   'tlmt    1    will  fight  bim   with  bow*  iad 
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Jl  good  feed,  duly  DEFEN'DED! 


)     I84S. 


"Now,  Timothj,"  eictumed  Fairy  Archer,  b»  ho 
fimioiintcd  from  the  ftal  of  his  iragon  at  (he  door, 
"nin  in,  BDd  see  what  oVIock  It  Ib;  and  then  ask 
Vn-  Deiglitoii  If  dinner  wii]  lie  punctual," 

"  Il's  baaf  pBUt  faire,  siir."  answeied  Timolhj 
from  the  ban,  "  and  t'diniivr  '11  be  upoD  t'  teablo  at 
rii,  and  DO  miBtaek  1 " 

"That's  well — for  I'm  aibunsTTas  abawt" — 
•yd  Archer.  "  We  ahall  have  jusl  cnouRb  time  to 
make  ounelTes  comforlBl>li.',  Fred,  Where  the 
deuce  do  jou  mean  to  Slow  roumclf,  Fraok  T " 

"Ob!  never  fear.  I  have  itrranoe<f  Ibat  vith 
TlntfithT — I  shall  take  posucwion  of  liia  room  to- 
night,"' 

"Very  well — now  lose  no  time,  UcU;  for  Mr*. 
Deighton's  tin  Ib  sharp  sij,  you'll  remember.  Look 
here,  Tom,  tou  will  fliid  tliis  week's  Spirit  here, 
and  the  last  Turf  Register ;  can  you  amuse  yourself 
with  thetn,  'till  we  get  Gied,  as  you'd  call  it,  I  sup- 

"Yes!  yesl" — answered  Tom, 'Til amuse mye«H 
I^tromise  you  ;  but  it  won't  be  with  no  unerrit  but 
Jamalky  sperrlla — them's  the  best  sperritH  for  an 
■rtemoon.  Come,  Timothy,  you  taiy  injun,  whet« 
ar«  Tou  snoopin'  off  to,  cuna  youT  Git  me  the 
■perrits  and  ive-water — your  master  halnt  gol  sense 
l«  order  up  no  llrkpr," 


brains  in  bis  hrsd,  though  it  beant  no  bigger  than  a 
nulfhi'll — but  it  does  take  a  beUy,  and  a  pood, 
Touslii',  old,  biggist  kind  o'  belly,'  to  hold  niine. 
And  the  rum  will  find  them  torighls,  and  sharp 
them  up  (oo  wugt  kind,  1  reckon." 

"  Tou  do  not  make  much  toilet,  Harry,  1  pre- 
sume," asked  Fred,  as  he  sauntered  awny  towaids 
his  Ited-room,  alter  staring  at  old  Tom  in  a  raiu  at- 
tempt to  make  him  out,  for  half  a  moment. 

"Juntas  you  please  about  that,  Fred.  This  is 
liberty-hull.  But  I  do  always  dross  for  dinner  even 
•  hon  I  am  ([uilc  alone." 

"  Tlie  deuce  you  do  f     That  must  be  a  monstrous 

"  Hare  you  known  Archer  so  long,"  asked  Frank 
Forester,  "and  not  discOTored  yet  Siat  his  greslest 
pleasure  in  lile  is  horing  hitnself?" 

"  It'll  very  well  his  greatest  pleasure  in  life  aren't 
in  lioriii"  other  people,  as  you  calls  li,"  interposed 
Tom,  who  was  growing  a  little  crusty  at  the  iion- 
uppearat^ce  of  the  ardent — "  Least  ways  1  know 
whose  iji — hey?    Little  wax  skin?" 

"I  do  not  find  it  so,"  continued  Harry,  without 
taking  heed  of  Ibe  by-pl»y  between  Forester  and 
old  Draw,  who  were  for  ever  sparring  one  with  the 
other — "on  the  contrary!  I  think  life  ia  not  uonh 
having  ifwc  strip  it  of  tlie  decencies' ;  and,  living 


'-  The  mm  will  find  his  broinn,  I'll  warrant  it," 
raid  Forester,  "for  I  ani  certain  whatever  brains 
he'a  got,  RTC  in  his  belly." 

"Mrtain!" — responded  Tom — "Sartnin  Ibey  ho 

— that's  why  its  sicb  a  nice,  fat  round  one.     No 

AW  wouldn't  hold  my  brains !  a  aloopid  little  know 

nauthen,  liku  you  be,  may  keep  his  soisll  miie  o' 

IS 


■y,  ihrec-fourtliB  of  tbc  year, 
and  more  than  half  tb'c  time  alone,  I  find  there  i» 
much  more  danger  of  becoming  somewhat  slovenly 
and  cnrelesfl,  than  of  being  over  nice.  When  you 
don't  meet  a  laily  three  times  in  a  year,  or  a  muii 
who  shaves  above  twice  a  neeli,  unless  on  special 
occasions,  it  is  easy  enough  to  degi  ncmtc  iiili>  n 
iricrc  boor.  I  at  [east  will  kee]>  clenr  of  that. 
Soma  folks  think  it  manly  and  knowing  to  effimi- 
hitc  themselves  to  the  roughest  and  the  rudest  of 
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the  rough  and  rude,  because  they  chance  to  live  in 
remote  rural  districts,  I  am  not  one  of  them." 

"  I  don^t  think  no  one  will  find  fault  with  jou  for 
that,  no  how/*  interposed  Tom,  "  no  one  who 
kno^rs  you.  The  darned  critter^s  alius  dressed  as 
neat  as  a  new  pin.  And  his  dinner  table,  oh,  h — ^1, 
it*s  just  like  a  jeweller^s  shop  in  Broadway." 

**  Yes — and  of  that  more  anon — ^I  haTe  been  at- 
tacked for  that  too,  before  now.  But  we'll  talk 
about  that,  while  we  are  feeding ;  hey,  Tom  ?  " 

•*  Tm  willin*  so  as  you  aren't  over  long  a  dressin\" 

"  Well,  here  comes  the  Jamaica  for  you ;  and  I 
will  not  be  a  quarter  of  an  hour." 

Kor  was  he ;  for  in  a  little  more  than  ten  minutes 
he  returned,  neatly  attired  in  a  puce-colored  cut- 
away coat,  white  waistcoat,  and  black  trousers,  as 
natty  and  well-dressed  as  possible,  but  without  a 
shade  of  foppery — ^the  thing  which  of  all  he  most 
abhorred — perceptible  either  in  his  exterior  or  his 
manner. 

A  moment  afterward,  Frank  Forester  made  his 
entree,  and  as  usual  his  practice  was  as  different 
from  his  principle,  as  any  thing  in  nature  could  be. 
To  judge  him  from  his  talk,  you  would  have  sup- 
posed that  a  red  flannel  shirt  and  tow  trousers^  were 
his  ultimatum  and  beau  ideal  in  the  way  of  dress ; 
yet  forth  he  came,  very  fine — to  say  the  truth,  a 
little  too  fine ! — so  fine,  indeed,  that  it  required  all 
his  remarkably  good  looks  and  quiet  manner,  to  re- 
deem his  attire  from  the  charge  of  being  kiddy  at 
least,  if  not  tigerish. 

He  wore  the  full  dress  blue  coat  of  his  old  corps 
— ^the  first  dragoons — a  crack  royal  regiment,  which 
he  had  left  but  a  yeay  or  two  before — with  its 
richly  embossed  gold  buttons,  and  black  velvet 
cuifs  and  collar.  His  shirt  was  rich  with  open  work 
and  mechlin  lace,  and  fastened  in  front  by  enamelled 
studs  of  exquisite  workmanship  connected  by  slight 
chains  of  Venetian  gold.  His  crimson  velvet  waist- 
ooat  was  adorned  with  garnet  buttons,  and  his 
trousers  of  Inkson's  most  elaborate  cut,  fitting  his 
shapely  leg  u  if  they  had  been  made  upon  it,  dis- 
played his  high  instep  trhs  bien  chaussee  in  a  black 
gauze  silk  stocking,  and  patent  leather  pumps. 

Tom  Draw  stared  somewhat  wildly  at  this  display, 
of  which  he  certainly  had  never  seen  before,  even 
the  counterfeit  presentment;  and,  though  he  was 
rigged  himself  in  his  best  swallow-tailed  sky-blue, 
canary-colored  waistcoat,  and  gray  inexpressibles, 
he  began  to  think,  as  he  afterward  expressed  him- 
self, that  he  had  nauthen  on  him,  no  how,  barrin* 
his  skin,  and  that  rayther  o'  the  thinnest,  and  the 
dirtiest  at  that. 

Scarcely  was  Frank  well  established  in  Harry's 
best  arm-chair,  before  Fred  made  his  appearance  in 
a  plain  snufT-colored  dress  coat,  and  the  rest  of  his 
garb  quiet,  dark,  and  unpretending. 

"  Why,  what's  all  this  about,  in  the  name  of  won- 
der?" he  exclaimed,  looking  at  Frank  attentively. 

*'  Only  a  little  of  the  heavy  dragroon  breaking 
out,  Fred,"  answered  Archer ;  'Mt  does  so  periodi- 
cally— ^like  the  fever  and  ague — and  like  it,  thank 
heaven!  it  is  not  catching.  If  I  were  to  live  a 
thousand  years  I  never  should  forget  the  first  day 
I  saw  my  gentleman  in  this  country.  He  was  walk- 
ing up  Broadway,  arm  in  arm  with  poor  Power,  who 
had  just  landed  on  his  second  visit  to  this  country. 
They  had  two  of  the  narrowest  pinch  up  hats — 
Tom  Buncombe's,  only  more  so ! — stuck  in  the  most 
jaunty  style  on  the  opposite  sides  of  their  heads- 
each  had  his  outer  hand,  as  they  swaggered  along 


arm  in  arm,  stuck  in  the  hind  pocket  of  liis  coat, 
and  the  skirt  well  brought  round  on  the  opposite 
hip— each,  to  complete  the  picture,  at  every  second 
pace,  gave  the  genuine  sabretash  kick  with  the 
outer  leg — unluckily  in  poor  Power's  case  it  wu 
the  right  leg — but  that  made  no  difference  in  life— 
and  then  the  toggery  1  Only  conceive  Master 
Frank,  in  a  bright  pea-green  body  coat,  with  large 
basket  buttons  of  solid  silver — a  crimson  cachemire 
neckcloth— elastic  tartan  pantaloons,  a  little  tighter 
than  his  skin,  alternate  checks,  each  check  two 
inches  square  of  black  and  the  brightest  azure,  and 
to  conclude,  more  chains  and  spurs  and  iron  boot 
heels — ^more  clash  and  clang,  in  walking  along  the 
street,  than  there  are  to  be  found  in  a  squaidron 
of  cuirassiers.    By  Jove !     It  was  inimitable ! " 

''What  did  you  do,  Harry?"  asked  Fred,  langfa- 
ing  while  Frank  tried  to  grin,  though  not  with  the 
best  grace  in  the  world. 

''  Do  ?  Bolted  to  be  sure !  what  would  you  have 
had  me  do  ?  I  would  not  have  spoken  to  him  in 
the  street  in  that  rigfor  any  sum !  I  was  not  very 
well  known  in  New  York  myself  at  that  time,  and  I 
saw  old  Hays  on  the  other  side  of  the  street  quietly 
contemplating  my  fUend  there,  with  a  cool  confi- 
dential nod  01  the  head,  and  wink  addressed  to  his 
own  other  eye — as  who  should  have  said,  *Aha! 
my  fine  fellow,  it  will  not  be  many  days,  before  yoa 
and  I  shall  be  better  acquainted ! '" 

What  exclamation  or  asseveration  would  have 
followed  can  never  now  be  known,  for  just  as  For- 
ester stood  up,  not  a  little  nettled,  Timothy  threw 
the  door  open,  and  said, 

*'  T'  dinner's  upon  t*  teable,  please,  sur.** 

And  thereupon  Frank's  face  relaxed  into  a  mild 
and  placid  smile,  and  drawing  Tom's  arm  under  his 
own, 

''  Allow  me  the  honor,"  he  said,  *' Mistress  Draw, 
to  hand  you  in  to  dinner." 

"  No  you  don't,  little  wax  skin — no  you  don't — 
not  through  that  door,  no  how,  we'd  git  stuck  there, 
boy, — and  they'd  niver  pull  us  out ;  and  we'd  starve 
likely  with  the  smell  o'  the  dinner  in  our  noses,  and 
the  champagne  a  bustin'  under  our  eyes  out  o'  the 
very  bottles  to  be  drinked,  and  us  not  there  to 
drink  it.    No,  no,  we'll  run  no  resks  now.** 

And  with  the  words  they  passed  into  the  dining^ 
room,  arranged  as  on  the  previous  erening,  except 
that,  for  two  covers,  four  were  now  laiS  on  the 
white  damask  cloth,  and  that  a  pair  of  tall  alver 
wine-coolers  occupied  the  centre  of  the  table,  with 
the  long  necks  of  hock  and  champagne  flasks  pro- 
truding. 

At  the  left  of  each  guest,  stood  a  pint  decanter 
of  delicate  straw-colored  sherry ;  and  at  his  right, 
four  gksses,  a  long  stalked  beaker  of  old-£uhioned 
Venice  crystal,  a  green  German  bock  glass,  em- 
bossed with  grapes  and  vine  leaves,  a  thin  capa- 
cious sherry  glass  with  a  curled  lip  so  slender  that  it 
almost  bent  as  you  drank  from  it,  and  a  slim-shank- 
ed shallow  goblet  for  Bordeaux  or  Burgundy. 

There  was  but  one  comestible,  howerer,  on  the 
table,  a  deep  silver  tureen,  with  a  most  savory  and 
game-like  odor  exuding  from  the  chinks  of  its  rich 
cover. 

**  I  would  have  given  you  some  raw  natiTes  to 
begin  with,"  said  Harry,  **  knowing  how  much  Tom 
likes  them,  but  we  can't  ^t  the  crustaceous  bi- 
valves up  hither  with  distmguished  success,  until 
the  frost  sets  in." 

'Tm  right  glad  on*t,  by  the  Etamall"  ezelaun- 
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ed  Tom,  **  nasty,  cold,  chillin*,  watery  trash !  jugt 
blowin'  out  your  innards  for  no  good,  afore  you  git 
to  the  grist  o*  dinner — ^what  kind  o*  80up*8  that, 
Timothy?" 

**  A  soup  of  my  own  invention,"  answered  Harry, 
**  and  the  best  soup  in  the  world,  mejiuhce.  Strong 
venison  soup,  made  as  we  make  hare  soup  at  home 
— a  good  rich  stock  to  begin  with,  about  ten  pounds 
of  the  lean  from  the  haunch  brayed  down  into  the 
pottage,  about  a  dozen  cloves  and  a  pint  of  port, 
and  to  conclude,  the  scrag  of  the  neck  cut  into  bits 
two  inches  square,  done  brown  in  a  covered  stew- 
pan,  and  thrown  in  with  a  few  forced  meat  balls 
when  the  soup  is  ready.  You  can  add,  if  you  please, 
a  squeeze  of  a  lemon  and  a  dash  of  cayenne,  which 
I  think  improve  it.  It  is  piping  hot ;  and  not  bad 
I  think." 

**I  have  tasted  something  of  the  kind  in  the 
Highlands,  at  Blair  Athol,"  said  Frank  Forester. 

"I  have  not,"  replied  Harry.  "The  Scotch 
venison  soup  is  made  cUar,  and  though  a  capital 
thing,  I  like  this  puree  better." 

**  So  do  I,  Harry,"  said  Fred  Heneage — **  and  I 
should  think  by  the  gusto  with  which  you  speak  of 
it,  that  you  not  only  invented,  but  made  it." 

**  YouM  think  just  about  right,  then,"  answered 
Tom,  as  he  thrust  out  his  plate  for  a  second  ladle- 
ftill.  **  He  and  I  did  make  the  first  bowl  of  it,  as 
iver  was  made.  And  it  tuk  us  a  week — yeSy  a  fort- 
night, I  guess,  before  we  got  it  jest  right.  I  will 
say  that  for  Harry,  the  darned  critter  is  about  as 
good  at  bringing  game  vp  right  on  the  table,  as  he 
is  at  bring^g  them  doum  right  in  the  field." 

**  Yes !  and  for  that  very  thing  I  have  been  as- 
sailed," said  Harry,  laughing,  "  as  lacking  the  true 
spirit  of  a  sportsman,  as  not  enjoying  the  thing  in 
its  high  ennobling  spirit,  as  not  a  pure  worshipper 
in  heart  and  intellectual  love  of  the  divine  Artemis, 
but  a  mere  sensualist  and  glutton,  making  my  belly 
a  god,  and  degrading  my  good  gun  into  a  mere  tool 
for  the  slaves  of  Epicurus ! " 

** Treason!  high  treason!  name  the  rash  man! 
Hold  him  up  bodily  to  our  indignation !  " 

**  First  let  us  drink  I  That  pale  sherry  is  delicate 
and  very  dry.  Will  you  have  champagne,  Tom? 
No— very  well.  Here  is  a  health  then  to  C.  E.,  of 
the  Buffalo  Patriot." 

"  C.  E. !  Who  the  devU  is  C.  E.  ?  "  cried  all  three 
in  a  breath. 

"Alias,  J.  B." 

"  And  who  then  is  J.  B.  ?  " 

"  The  man  wot  stabbed  me  in  the  tenderest  part, 
which  he,  I  suppose,  would  say  is  my  abdomen." 

"  Are  you  in  earnest,  Harry  ?  " 

**  I  am  gravely  in  earnest,  when  I  say  that  he 
taxed  me  seriously,  though  sportively,  with  all  that 
I  have  stated.  He  said,  that  in  mj  admiration  of 
good  things,  in  dwelling  on  the  meUing  richness  of 
a  woodduck,  or  the  spicy  game  flavor  of  a  grouse, 
in  preferring  a  silver  plate  whereon  to  eat  my 
venison  to  an  earthen  trencher,  in  carrying  out  a 
bottle  of  champagne  and  cooling  it  in  a  fresh  spring 
for  my  luncheon, 'instead  of  trusting  to  execrable 
rye  or  apple  whiskey,  I  prove  myself  degenerate, 
and  no  true  votary  of  the  gentle  woodcraft.  Ho 
is  afraid  that  I  cannot  rough  it  I " 

"  Is  he,  indeed  ?    Poor  devil ! " 

**  He  don*t  know  much,  then,  no  how,  that  chap ! " 
answered  Tom,  as  he  went  largely  into  the  barbe- 
cued perch,  which  had  taken  the  place  of  the  po- 
tage.     "Least  ways  ho  donH  know  much,  if  he 


thinks  as  a  chap  cam't  rough  it  becase  he  knows 
how  to  eat  and  drink,  when  there  is  no  need  of 
roughing  it.  Tve  seen  fellows  as  niver  had  seen 
nauthen  fit  to  eat  nor  drink  in  their  lives,  turn  up 
their  darned  nasty  noses  at  a  good  country  dinner 
in  a  country  tavern,  where  a  raal  right  down  gen- 
tleman, as  had  fed  alius  on  the  fat  of  the  land, 
could  dine  pleasantly.  Give  me  a  raal  gentleman, 
one  as  sleeps  soft,  and  eats  high,  and  drinks  highest 
kind,  to  stand  roughing  it — and  more  sense  to  C.  E., 
next  time  he  wamts  to  teach  his  grandmother." 

"  How  do  you  like  this  fish?" 

"  Capital— capital !  " 

"  Well,  all  its  excellence,  except  that  it  is  firm, 
lies  in  the  cookery.  It  is  insipid  enough  and  taste- 
less, unless  barbecued." 

"  Then  you  were  wise  to  barbecue  it." 

"And  how  should  I  have  learned  to  barbecue  it; 
if  I  had  not  thought  about  such  things  ?  No,  no, 
boys — ^I  despise  a  man  very  heartily,  who  cannot 
dine  just  as  happily  upon  a  bit  of  salt  pork  and  a 
biscuit,  and  perhaps  an  onion,  aye !  and  enjoy  it  as 
well,  washed  down  with  a  taste  of  whiskey  qualified 
by  the  mountain  brook^-or  washed  down  with  a 
swallow  of  the  brook  unqualified — as  he  would 
enjoy  canvass-back  and  vcnsion  with  champagne 
and  Bordeaux; — who  cannot  bivouac  as  blithely, 
and  sleep  as  soundly  under  the  starlit  canopy  of 
heaven  as  under  damask  hangings — when  there  is 
cause  for  dining  upon  pork,  and  for  bivouacking. 
But  there  is  one  thing,  boys,  that  I  despise  a  plaguy 
sight  more — and  that  is  a  thick-headed  fool,  who 
likes  salt  pork  as  well  as  canvass-back  and  turtle ; 
who  does  not  see  any  difference  between  an  ill- 
cooked  dish  swimming  in  rancid  butter,  and  a  chef 
cT  oeuvre  of  Car<^me  or  Ude,  rich  with  its  own  pure 
gravy.  And  yet  more  than  the  thick-headed  fool, 
do  I  abhor  the  pig-headed  fool,  who  thinks  it  brave, 
forsooth,  and  manly  and  heroical  withal,  and  philo- 
sophical, to  affect  a  carelessness,  which  docs  not 
belong  to  him,  and  to  drink  cider  sperrits  when  he 
can  drink  Sillety  see  of  the  first  growth !  And  that 
being  said,  open  that  champagne,  Timothy." 

"  So  much  for  C.  E.  ?  "  inquired  Forester. 

"  No,  no  I "  exclaimed  Harry,  eagerly.  "  I  deny 
any  such  sequitur  as  that,  C.  E.  is  a  right  good  fel- 
low ;  or  was,  at  least,  when  I  knew  him.  It  is  a 
weary  while  ago  since  he  supped  with  me  in  New 
York,  the  very  night  before  he  left  it — never  I  be- 
lieve to  return — at  least,  since  then  I  have  never 
seen  him — and  many  a  warm  heart  has  grown  cold, 
and  many  a  brown  head  gray  in  the  interim.  But 
when  I  knew  C.  E.  he  would  never  drink  bad  liquor 
when  he  could  come  by  good — and  right  well  did 
he  know  the  difference — and  by  the  way,  while 
vituperating  me  for  my  gourmandize,  he  shows  that 
he  is  tarred  a  little  with  the  same  stick.  He  abuses 
me  for  saying  that  the  woodduck  is  as  good  a  bird 
as  files,  except  the  canvass-back,  asserting  that  the 
blue-winged  teal  is  better." 

"  Out  upon  him !  "  exclaimed  Forester,  "  the  blue- 
winged  teal  is  fishy,  nine  times  out  of  ten." 

"  Aye !  Frank—but  he  is  speaking  of  the  teal  on 
the  great  lakes ;  and  I  dare  say  he  is  right.  It  is 
to  the  fact  that  he  is  the  only  duck  seen  on  the  sea- 
board, who  eschews  salt  water  and  salt  sedges,  that 
the  summer  duck — for  that  is  his  proper  name — 
owes  his  pre-eminence  over  all  the  other  wild  fowl 
of  this  region.  Now,  as  the  blue-winged  teal,  or 
Garganey,  is  int  he  same  predicament  on  the  lakes, 
I  think  it  very  questionable  whether  in  that  coun- 
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try  he  may  not  be  as  good,  nay,  better  than  my 
favorite." 

**Are  yon  in  earnest?  Do  you  think  that  the 
diet  of  duclcs  makes  so  much  difference  in  their 
quality  1  *'  asked  Heneage. 

"  So  much  ?  It  makes  all  the  difference.  What 
renders  the  canvaas-back  of  the  waters  of  the  Chesa- 

Eeake,  the  very  best  bird  that  flies ;  while  here,  in 
ong  Island  sound,  or  on  the  Jersey  shore,  be  is,  at 
the  best,  but  a  fourth-rate  duck  ?  Tlie  wild  celery, 
which  he  eats  there,  and  which  he  cannot  get  here, 
for  his  life.'* 

"  A  roast  leg  of  mutton  ? — ^by  no  means  a  bad 
thing,  Harry,"  said  Fred  Heneage,  "  when  it  is  old 
enouf^h  and  well  roasted." 

**  This  is  six  years  old,"  answered  Archer.  "  Black 
faced,  Scotch  mountain,  of  my  own  importation, 
my  own  feeding,  and  my  own  killing.  It  has  been 
hanging  three  weeks,  and,  by  the  way  it  cuts,  I  be- 
lieve it  is  in  prime  order—done  to  a  turn,  I  can  see 
that  it  is.     Will  you  have  some  ?  " 

**  Will  a  fish  swim  ?   Where  is  the  currant  jelly  ?  " 

"On  the  sideboard.  I  don't  consider  currant 
jelly  orthodox  with  mutton,  which  is  by  far  too 
good  a  thing  to  be  obliged  to  pass  itself  for  what  it 
is  not." 

•*I  agree  with  you,"  said  Frank.  "I  hate  any 
thing  that  is  like  something  else." 

"Of  course — all  good  judges  do.  That  puts  me 
in  mind  of  what  Washington  Irving  once  told  me, 
that  he  never  ate  clanu^  by  any  chance,  because  he 
was  quite  sure  that  they  would  be  oysters  if  they 
could ! " 

"  Excellent !  excellent !  "  said  Fred  and  Forester, 
both  in  a  voice ;  whereupon  Tom  added, 

"  They  camH  come  it  though ;  stewed  clams  is 
not  briled  iseters! " 

"No  more  than  mosquitoes  are  lobsters,  which 
was  John  Randolph's  sole  objection  to  the  insects." 

"  And  do  you  really  prohibit  currant  jelly  with 
roast  mutton  ?  " 

"I  don't  prohibit  any  thing;  but  I  don^t  eat  it, 
and  I  think  it  bad  taste  to  do  so.  Venison,  I  think 
the  only  thing  that  is  improved  by  it.  Canvass- 
back  ducks  I  think  it  ruins.  Nor  should  I  think 
C.  E.'s  plum  jelly  with  grouse,  one  whit  better. 
The  sharpness  of  currant  ielly  is  very  suitable  to 
the  excessive  fat  of  English  park-fed  venison ;  but 
with  any  lean  meat  I  think  it  needless,  to  say  the 
best.  There  is  but  one  sauce  for  any  kind  of  galli- 
naceous game,  when  roasted,  whether  his  name  be 
grouse,  partridge,  pheasant,  quail,  or  wild  turkey." 

"  Right,  Harry,  and  that  is  bread  sauc*." 

"  And  thflt  is  bread  sauce ;  made  of  the  crumb  of 
a  very  light  French  roll,  stewed  in  cream  and  passed 
through  a  tamis,  one  small  white  onion  may  be 
boiled  in  it,  but  must  be  taken  out  before  it  is 
served  up  to  table ;  a  lump  of  fresh  butter  as  big  as 
a  walnut  may  be  added,  and  a  very  little  black 
pepper.  Let  it  be  thick  and  hot,  and  nothing  else 
is  needed;  unless,  indeed,  you  like  a  few  fried 
crumbs,  done  very  crisp  and  brown." 

"  Open  that  other  flask  of  champagne,  Timothy. 
Tom's  glass  is  empty,  and  he  begins  to  look  angry. 
Will  you  take  wine  with  me  ?  "  said  Heneage,  who 
had  hit  Tom's  feelings  to  a  hair. 

"In  course,  I  will,"  replied  Tom,  joyously. 
"  When  Harry  gits  a  talking  about  his  darned  stews 
and  flxins,  he  niver  recollects  that  a  body  will  git 
dry." 

**  Pass  it  round,  Timothy,"  said  Harry ;  "  that^s 


not  a  bad  move  of  old  Tom's  by  any  means.  I  be- 
lieve I  was  riding  one  of  my  hobbies  a  little  hard. 
But  it  provokes  me  to  see  the  good  things  which 
are  destroyed  in  this  country  by  bad  cookery ;  and 
it  provokes  me  yet  worse,  to  hear  hypocrites  and 
fools  talk  aa  if  it  were  wrong  for  the  creature  to 
enjoy  the  good  things  designed  for  hU  lae  by  a 
good  Creator." 

"  It  is  about  as  rational,  truly,  as  to  assert  that  it 
is  impious  to  plant  a  tree  or  cultivate  a  bed  of 
exotics  in  order  to  make  finer  a  view  naturallv 
beautiful ;  because  Providence  did  not  plant  tbna 
originally  there." 

"Yes!  sartain!  yes,  I  go  that,"  said  old  Tom, 
who  was  always  death  agin  humbugs,  as  he  would 
have  said  himself;  "or  wicked  to  wear  breecheft 
becase  natur  did  not  fix  them  on  our  hinder  eends 
in  the  creashim.  I  do  think,  too,  though  I  niver 
hearn  of  it  'till  Archer  come  up  this  a-way,  and 
lamed  us  how  to  eat  and  drink,  as  bread  sauce  does 
go  jist  as  nat'rally  with  roast  quails,  as  breeches  on 


"  Shut  up,  you  old  sinner,"  said  Harry,  laughing. 
"  Here  come  the  ruffed  grouse,  larded  and  boiled, 
for  boiling  which  Fred  so  abused  me  this  morning." 

"  He  won't  abuse  you,  when  he  has  once  tasted 
them,"  said  Forester.  "  It  is  the  best  way  of  cook- 
ing them." 

^  Well,  yes ;  they  bees  kind  o'  dry  meat,  roasted ; 
but  then  I  don't  find  no  great  faults  with  the  dry* 
ness — specially  when  One's  got  jist  this  wine,  to 
wrench  his  mouth  with  arter." 

"They  are  good — with  this  celery  sauce  espe- 
ciallv." 

"  As  is  bread  sauce  to  roast,  so  is  celery  sauce  to 
boiled  game — Q-e-d." 

"  There  is  a  scupqon  of  onion  in  this  also,  is  there 
not?" 

"  Just  enough  to  swear  by— do  you  think  it  too 
much?" 

"  I  did  not  say  a  taste,  I  said  a  sov/)fofi— «re  yoo 
answered  ?  " 

"  There  aint  no  Souchong  in  it,  no  how — nor  no 
Hyson,  nother.  He'll  be  a  swearin'  it's  Java  coffee 
next,"  said  Tom,  waxing  again  somewhat  wrathy. 

"  He  is  thirsty  again,"  said  Frank — "  what  riudl 
it  be ;  I  say  hock  after  this  boiled  white  meat." 

"Right,  Frank,  for  a  thousand!"  said  Harry, 
"  and  after  the  woodcock,  which  Tim  is  bringing  in, 
we'll  broach  a  flask  of  Burgimdy.  Hock  with  your 
white  game.  Burgundy  with  your  brown!  But 
hold,  hold !  Timothy,  Mr.  Draw  will  not  touch  that 
hock — it's  too  thin  and  cold  for  his  palate." 

"  Rot-gut !  "  replied  Tom.  "  None  o'  your  hocks 
nor  your  clarets  for  me ;  there  aint  no  good  things^ 
made  in  France  except  champagne  wine  and  old 
Otard  brandy." 

"Well,  which  of  the  two  will  you  have,  Tom?" 

"  That  'are  champagne  's  good  enough  for  the 
likes  of  me." 

"  Oh !  don't  be  modest,  pray.    It  will  hurt  you ! " 

"  What,  this  here  wine  ? — ^not  what  Fve  drlnked 
on  it,  no  how.  I  could  drink  all  of  a  dozen  bottles 
of  it,  without  its  hurtin'  me  a  mite." 

The  woodcock  followed,  were  discossed,  and  pro- 
nounced perfect ;  they  were  diluted  with  a  flask  of 
Nuits  Richelieu^  so  exquisitely  rich  and  fruity,  and 
of  so  absolute  a  bouquet,  that  even  the  hostility  of 
fat  Tom  toward  all  French  wines  was  drowned  in 
the  goblet,  thrice  the  full  of  which,  mantling  to  the 
brim,  he  quaffed  in  quick  succession. 
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The  Stflton  cheese,  red  herring,  and  caviare, 
which  succeeded,  again  moved  hia  ire,  and  were  de- 
nounced as  stinkin^  trafih,  fit  for  no  one  to  eat  but 
a  darned  greedj  Englishman;  but  the  bumper  of 
port  again  mollified  him,  and  he  said  that  if  they 
ate  them  cussed  nasty  things  jist  to  make  the  wine 
tai^te  the  better  for  the  contrast,  he  didn't  see  no 
sense  in  that,  for  it  was  mazin'  nice  without  no 
nsstiness  afore  it. 

The  devilled  biscuits  he  approved  mightily,  as 
creating  a  wholesome  drought,  which  he  applied 
l:imself  to  assuage  by  emptying  three  bottles  of 


pale  sherry  to  his  own  cheek,  while  the  three 
young  men  were  content  with  one  double  magnum 
of  Chateau  Latour.  But  when  he  emptied  the  third 
bottle,  he  was  as  cool  and  collected  as  if  he  had  not 
tasted  a  single  drop,  and  was  half  disposed  to  run 
rusty,  at  being  summoned  into  the  library  to  take  a 
cup  of  coflfee  and  an  old  cheroot ;  but  here  again 
his  wrath  was  once  more  assuaged  by  the  Curasao, 
of  which  he  drank  off  half  a  tumbler,  and  then  pi  <> 
fessed  himself  ready  for  a  quiet  rubber,  while  Tim 
was  getting  supper. 
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BY   WM.    P.    HA  WES,    (cypress).       1848. 


"That  puts  me  in  mind,"  said  Venus  Raynor, 
**  about  what  IVe  heerd  tell  on  Ebenezer  Smith,  at 
the  time  he  went  down  to  the  North  Pole  on  a 
walen*  voyage." 

**  Now  look  out  for  a  screamer,"  laughed  out 
Raynor  Rock,  refilling  his  pipe.  '*■  Stand  by,  Mr. 
Cypress,  to  let  the  sheet  go. 

**  Is  there  any  thing  uncommon  about  that  yam, 
Vonus?" 

•*  Oncommon!  well,  I  expect  it's  putty  smart  and 
oneommon  for  a  man  to  go  to  sea  with  a  bear,  all 
alone,  on  a  bare  cake  of  ice.  Captin  Smith's  wo- 
man used  to  say  she  couldn*t  bear  to  think  on't." 

**  Tell  us  thewholc  of  that,  Venus,"  said  Ned, — 
"  that  is,  if  it  is  true.  Mine  was — the  whole  of  it — 
although  Peter  had  his  doubts." 

"  I  can't  tell  it  as  well  as  Zoph  can ;  but  Tve  no 
Sections  to  tell  it  my  way,  no  how.  So,  here  goes — 
that's  great  brandy,  Mr.  Cypress."  There  was  a 
gurgling  sound  of  **  something-to-take,"  running. 

**  Well,  they  was  down  into  Baffin's  Bay,  or  some 
other  o'  them  cold  Norwegen  bays  at  the  north, 
where  the  rain  freezes  as  it  comes  down,  and  stands 
up  in  the  air,  on  winter  momens,  like  great  moun- 
tens  o*  ice,  aU  in  streaks.  Well,  the  schooner  was 
layen  at  anchor,  and  all  the  hands  was  out  into  the 
small  boats,  looken  for  wales, — all  except  the  cap- 
Un,  who  said  he  wa'n't  very  well  that  day.  Well, 
he  was  walken  up  and  down,  on  deck,  smoken  and 
thinkhig,  I  expect,  mostly,  when  all  of  a  sudden  he 
reckoned  be  see  one  o'  them  big  white  bears — polar 
beaif,  Tou  know— big  as  thunder — ^with  long  teeth. 
He  reciEoned  he  see  one  oh  *em  sclumpen  along  on 
a  great  cake  o^  ice,  that  lay  on  the  leeward  side  of 
the  bay,  op  agin  the  bank.  The  old  captin  wanted 
to  kfil  one  o*  them  varments  most  wonderful,  but 
he  nerer  lacked  to  get  a  chance.  Now  then,  he 
thought,  the  time  had  come  for  him  to  walk  into 
one  on'  Vtti  lit  iMflt,  and  fix  his  mutton  for  him 
right.  So  he  run  forrad  and  lay  hold  onto  a  small 
skiff,  that  was  layen  near  the  forc'stal,  and  run  her 
out  and  launched  her.  Then  he  tuk  a  drink,  and — 
here's  luck — and  pot  in  a  skiff  load  of  powder,  a 
couple  of  balls,  and  jumped  in,  and  pulled  away  for 
the  ice. 

**  It  wa'n't  long  'fore  he  got  'cross  the  bay,  for  it 
was  a  narrar  piece  o'  water — not  more  than  haaf  a 
mile  wide — and  then  he  got  out  on  to  the  ice.  It 
was  a  smart  and  large  cake,  and  the  bear  was  'way 
down  to  the  tother  end  on  it,  by  the  edge  o'  the 
water.  So,  he  walked  fust  strut  along,  and  then 
when  he  got  putty  cloast  he  walked  'round  catecorn- 


ed-like — likes's  if  he  was  drivin  for  a  plain  plover—- 
so  that  the  bear  wouldn't  think  he  was'comeu  arter 
him,  and  he  dragged  himself  along  on  his  hands 
and  knees,  low  down,  mostly.  Well,  the  bear  didn't 
seem  to  mind  him  none,  and  ho  got  up  within  'bout 
fifty  yards  on  him,  and  then  he  looked  so  savage 
and  big — the  bear  did — that  the  captin  stopped 
and  rested  on  his  knees,  and  put  up  his  gun,  and  he 
was  agoin  to  shoot.  But  just  then  the  bear  turned 
round  and  snuffed  up  the  captin— just  as  one  of 
Lif 's  hounds  snuffs  up  an  old  buck,  Mr.  Cypress, — 
and  begun  to  walk  towards  him,  slowly  like.  He 
come  along,  the  captin  said,  clump,  clump,  very  slow, 
and  made  the  ice  bend  and  crack  again  under  him, 
so  that  the  water  come  up  and  putty  much  kivered 
it  all  over.  Well,  there  the  captin  was  all  the  time 
squat  on  his  knees,  with  his  gim  pinted,  waiten  for 
the  varment  to  come  up,  and  his  knees  and  legs  was 
mighty  cold  by  means  of  the  water  that  the  bear 
riz  on  the  ice  as  I  was  mentionen.  At  last  the  bear 
seemed  to  make  up  his  mind  to  see  how  the  captin 
tDould  taste,  and  so  he  left  off  walkin  slow,  and 
started  off  on  a  smart  and  swift  trot,  right  towards 
the  old  man,  with  his  mouth  wide  open,  roaren,  and 
his  tail  sticken  out  stiff.  The  captin  kept  still, 
looken  out  all  the  time  putty  sharp,  I  should  say,  till 
the  beast  got  within  about  ten  yards  on  him,  and 
then  he  let  him  have  it.  He  aimed  right  at  the 
fleshy  part  of  his  heart,  but  the  bear  dodged  at  the 
flash,  and  rared  up,  and  the  balls  went  into  his  two 
hind  legs,  just  by  the  jynt,  one  into  each,  and  broke 
the  thigh  bones  smack  off,  so  that  he  went  right 
down  afi,  on  the  ice,  thump,  on  his  hind  quarters, 
with  nothen  standen  but  his  fore  legs,  and  his  head 
riz  up,  a  growlen  at  the  captin.  When  the  old 
man  see  him  down,  and  tryen  to  slide  along  the  ice 
to  get  his  revenge,  likely,  thinks  he  to  himself, 
thinks  he,  I  might  as  well  get  up  and  go  and  cut 
that  ere  creter's  throat.  So  he  tuk  out  his  knife  and 
opened  it.  But  when  he  started  to  get  up,  he  found, 
to  his  astonishment,  that  he  was  fruz  fast  to  the 
ice.  Don't  laugh :  it's  a  fact ;  there  ain't  no  doubt. 
The  water,  you  see,  had  been  round  him  a  smart 
and  long  while,  whilst  he  was  waiten  for  the  bear, 
and  it's  wonderful  cold  in  them  regions,  as  I  was 
sayen,  and  yoiiHl  freeze  in  a  minit  if  you  don't  keep 
moven  about  smartly.  So  the  captin  he  strained 
first  one  leg,  and  then  he  strained  tother,  but  he 
couldn't  move  'em  none.  They  was  both  fruz  fast 
into  the  ice,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  deep,  from 
knee  to  toe,  tight  as  a  Jersey  oyster  perryauger  on 
a  mud  flat  at  low  water.    So  he  laid  down  his 
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Mf,  '  Csptic,  «rh«t  the  d«Til  ihall  we  do  T '  W«ll, 
one  da;  the;  wte  ritlen  lookeo  at  each  other,  villi 
the  team  retdy  to  buret  out  a'  their  ejes,  when  til 
of  a  hurr;,  BomEthiD  come  floppen  up  out  o'  tliF 
water  onto  the  ice.  The  captin  looked  and  tre  'n 
waa  a  aeal.  The  bear's  eyes  kindled  apma  he  loaknl 
at  it,  and  then,  the  captin  said,  he  giv  Urn  the  wIdIi 
to  keep  still.  So  tliere  thej  aot,  still  aa  starch,  till 
the  seal,  not  thinken  notbin  o'  them  no  more  nor  if 
Ihej  was  dend,  walked  right  up  l>etwe«n  'em.  Tbfo 
slumpl  went  down  old  whitey  b  nails  into  the  fish'a 
flesh,  and  the  captm  run  his  jack-knife  into  the  ten- 
der loin.  Ttie  seal  soon  )!0l  bis  bitters,  and  Ibr 
CBptin  cut  a  big  hunk  off  the  tail  eend,  and  put  il 
behind  liiiu,  out  o'  ibe  bear's  reach,  and  then  he 
felt  smut  and  comforlablc,  for  he  bad  Bliirvi  enoupli 
for  a  long  crui»<e,  though  the  bear  couldn't  u;  hi 
much  for  himseir. 

■'  Well,  the  bear,  by  couise,  soon  run  out  o'  pro- 
visions, and  hnd  lo  put  himself  onto  short  alloo 
ancc ;  and  then  he  begun  to  show  his  natural  tem- 
per. He  Smt  stretched  himself  out  as  far  as  h( 
rould  go,  and  tried  to  hook  the  captin'*  piece  o' 
seal,  but  when  he  found  he  couldn't  reach  thai,  he 
begun  to  btowund  yell.  Then  he'd  rare  up  and  roar, 
uiid  try  to  get  himself  clear  from  the  ice-  Bnl 
ino.^lly  he  rared  up  and  roared,  and  pounded  hi*  big 
pawa  and  head  upon  the  k-e,  till  bj-and-by  (jist  a* 
the  captin  said  he  expected)  the  ice  cracked  in  Iwri 
agin,  and  split  right  through  between  the  bear  and 
Che  captin,  and  there  they  was  on  two  diDereDl 
pieces  o' ice,  the  csptin  and  the  bear!  The  old 
man  said  he  raaly  felt  sorry  at  parten  compaDy.and 
when  the  cake  split  and  separate,  he  cot  ofT  about 
a  haaf  o'  pound  o'  seal  and  chucked  it  to  the  bear. 


Eun,  and  looked  at  the  bear,  and  doubled  up  Ma 
fists.  '  Come  on,  jou  bloody  Tannint,'  says  the  old 
man,  as  the  bear  swalloped  along  on  his  hinder 
eeud.  eomen  at  him.  He  kept  gelten  weaker,  Iho', 
and  comen  slower  and  slower  all  the  time,  so  that 
at  last,  he  didn't  seem  to  moie  none ;  and  directly. 
when  he'd  got  so  near  that  the  captin  could  jist 
giTe  him  a  dig  in  the  nose  by  reachen  forrard  putty 
smart  and  fn,  the  captin  see  that  the  beast  was  fruz 
last  too,  nor  he  coudn't  more  a  step  further  forrard 
no  ways.  Then  the  captin  burst  out  a  laugben,  and 
cUpped  his  bands  down  onto  his  thighs,  and  roared. 
The  bear  seemed  to  be  most  onmighty  nisd  at  the 
old  man's  fun,  and  set  up  such  a  growlen  that  what 
should  come  to  pass,  but  the  ice  cracks  and  breaks 
all  around  the  captain  and  the  bear,  down  to  the 
water's  edge,  and  the  wind  jist  then  a  shlilen,  and 
comen  off  shore,  away  they  Uoated  on  a  cake  uf  ice 
about  ten  by  six,  off  to  sea,  witliout  the  darned  a 
biacol  or  a  quart  o'  liquor  lo  stand  'em  on  the  cruise ! 
There  they  sol,  the  bear  and  the  caplin,  just  so 
near  that  when  tbey  both  reached  forrada,  they 
could  jist  about  touch  noses,  and  nolhcr  one  not 
able  to  move  any  part  on  bim,  only  eiceplen  his 
upper  part  and  fore  paws." 

"  By  jolly  !  that  was  rather  a  critical  predicament, 
Venus,  cried  Ned,  buttoning  his  coat.  "  I  should 
have  thought  that  the  captain's  nose  an^  cars  and 
hBnd.4  would  have  been  frozen  too." 

"That's  quite  naytr'l  to  suppose,  sir,  but  yoa  see 
the  bear  kept  him  warm  in  the  upper  parts,  by  be- 
ing so  cloast  to  him,  and  brealbcn  hard  and  hot  on 
the  old  man  whenerer  be  growled  at  him.  Them 
polar  bears  is  wonderful  bsrdj  animals,  and  has  a 
monstrous  deal  o'  heat  into  'em,  by  means  of  their 
bein  able  to  stand  such  cold  climuteB,  I  expect. 
And  so  the  captin  knowed  this,  and  whenever  he 
felt  chilly,  he  lust  tuk  bis  ramrod  and  stirred  up  the 
old  rascal,  and  made  him  roar  and  equcsl,  and  then 
the  hot  breath  would  come  pouren  out  all  OTcr  the 
capdn,  and  made  the  air  quite  moderat  and  pleas- 

"  Well,  go  on,  Venus.     Take  another  horn  first" 

"Well,  there  a'n't  much  more  on't.  Off  tbey 
went  to  sea,  and  sometimes  the  nind  druv  'em 
nothe,  and  then  agin  it  druT  'cm  sontb,  but  they 

were  oat  about  three  weeks.    So  at  last,  one  after- 

"But,  Venus,  stop:  tell  us.  In  the  name  of  won- 
der, how  did  the  captain  contrire  to  support  life  all 
this  time  f " 

"  Why,  sir,  to  bo  sure,  it  was  a  hard  kind  of  life 
to  support,  but  a  hardy  man  will  get  used  to  al- 

"No,  do:  what  did  he  eatf  what  did  be  feed 
onf 

"  0— O— rd  liked  to'ie  skipped  that  ere.  Why, 
air,  Pre  beerd  different  accounts  as  to  that.  Uncle 
Obe  Verily  told  me  be  reckoned  the  captin  cut  off 
one  of  the  bear's  paws,  when  he  lay  stretched  out 
asleep,  one  day,  with  his  jack-knife,  and  sucked 
that  for  fodder,  and  (bey  say  there's  a  smart  deal  o' 
nourishment  in  a  white  bear's  foot.  But  if  I  may  But  either  because  tt  wan'l  enough  for  him,  or  olw 
be  allowed  lo  spend  ray  'pinion,  I  shCuldsay  mj  old  on  account  o'hisfeelen  bad  at  the  captin's  goen,  the 
man's  account  is  the  rightesl.  and  that's — what's  as  beast  wouldn't  touch  it  to  eat  it,  and  he  laid  it  down, 
follows.  Tou  see  after  they'd  been  out  three  days  and  growled  and  moaned  over  it  quite  pItifhL  Well, 
aboots,  they  be^un  to  grow  kind  o'  hungry,  and  off  they  went,  one  one  way,  and  t'other  'notber 
then  they  got  friendly,  for  misery  loves  company,  way,  both  feel'n  pretty  bad,  I  expect.  After  a  while 
TOU  know  ;  and  the  eaptln  said  the  bear  looked  at  the  captin  got  smart  and  cold,  and  felt  mMnj  lone- 
him  several  times,  Tery  sorrowful,  as  much  as  lo    some,  and  he  said  he  raaly  thought  be'dftgrnbi 
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mod  died,  if  they  hadnH  pickM  him  up  that  after- 
noon.*^ 

"  Who  piclced  him  up,  Yenus  ?  ** 

'*Who?  a  codfish  craft  off  o*  Newfoundknd,  I 
expect.  They  didn^t  l^now  what  to  malte  o*  him 
when  they  first  see  him  slingen  up  his  hat  for  *em. 
But  they  got  out  all  their  boats,  and  took  a  small 
swivel  and  a  couple  o*  muskets  aboard,  and  started 
off— expecten  it  was  the  sea-sarpent,  or  an  old  mare- 
maid.  They  woudn^t  believe  it  was  a  man,  until 
he*d  told  'em  all  about  it,  and  then  they  didn't 
hardly  believe  it  nuther ;  and  they  cut  him  out  o* 
the  ice  and  tuk  him  aboard  their  vessel,  and  rubbed 
bis  legs  with  ile  o*  vitrol ;  but  it  was  a  long  time 
afore  he  come  to." 


**  Didn't  they  hurt  him  badly  in  cutting  him  out, 
Venus?" 

*'  No,  sir,  I  believe  not ;  not  so  bad  as  one  might 
s'pose :  for  you  see  he'd  been  stuck  in  so  long,  that 
the  circulaten  on  his  blood  had  kind  o'  rotted  the 
ice  that  was  right  next  to  him,  and  when  they  begun 
to  cut,  it  crack  d  off  putty  smart  and  easy,  and  he 
come  out  whole  like  a  hard-biled  egg." 

"What  became  of  the  bear?" 

**  Can't  say  as  to  that,  what  became  o'  him.  He 
went  off  to  sea  somewheres,  I  expect.  I  should  like 
to  know,  myself,  how  the  varment  got  along  right 
well,  for  it  was  kind  in  him  to  let  the  captin  have 
the  biggest  haaf  o'  the  seal,  any  how.  That's  all, 
boys.    How  many's  asleep  ?  " 


•»• 
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Ik  the  fall  of  the  year  1829, 1  took  it  into  my 
head  I'd  go  to  Portland.  I  had  heard  a  good  deal 
about  Porthmd,  what  a  fine  place  it  was,  and  how  the 
folks  got  rich  there  proper  fast ;  and  that  fall  there 
was  a  couple  of  new  papers  come  up  to  our  place  from 
there,  called  the  **  PortUnd  Courier,"  and  "  Family 
Reader,"  and  they  told  a  good  many  queer  kind 
of  things  about  Portland,  and  one  thing  and  an- 
other ;  and  all  at  once  it  popped  into  my  head,  and 
I  up  and  told  father,  and  says : 

**  I  am  going  to  Portland,  whether  or  no ;  and  Til 
see  what  this  world  is  made  of  yet." 

Father  stared  a  little  at  first,  and  said  he  was 
afraid  I  would  get  lost ;  but  when  he  see  I  was  bent 
upon  it,  be  give  it  up,  and  he  stepped  to  his  chist, 
and  opened  the  till,  and  took  out  a  dollar,  and  gave 
to  roe ;  and  says  he : 

"  Jack,  this  is  all  I  can  do  for  you ;  but  go  and 
lead  an  honest  life,  and  I  believe  I  shall  hear  good 
of  you  yet." 

He  turned  and  walked  across  the  room,  but  I 
could  0ee  the  tears  start  into  his  eyes.  And  mother 
■at  down,  and  had  a  hearty  crying  spell. 

This  miade  me  feel  rather  bad  for  a  minit  or  too, 
and  I  almost  had  a  mind  to  give  it  up ;  and  then 
agiin  &ther^8  dream  came  into  my  mind,  and  I 
■metered  up  courage,  and  declared  I'd  go.  So  I 
Iftdded  up  the  old  horse,  and  packed  in  a  load  of 
•X0-handl€*%  and  a  few  notions ;  and  mother  fried 
M8*flome  dough-nuts,  and  put  'em  into  a  box,  along 
vftli  fome  cheese,  and  sausages,  and  ropped  me  up 
tiM^fifr  •hirt,  for  I  told  her  I  didn't  know  how  long 
I  Aoold  be  gone.  And  after  I  got  rigged  out,  I 
wwl  ipauA^  and  bid  all  the  neighbors  good-bye,  and 
Jonq^  faiL  and  drove  off  for  Portland. 

Awit  Safly  had  been  married  two  or  three  years 
before,  and  moved  to  Portland;  and  I  inquired 
round  till  I  found  out  where  she  lived,  and  went 
there,  and  pot  the  old  horse  up,  and  eat  some  sup- 
per, and  went  to  bed. 

And  the  next  morning  I  got  up,  and  straightened 
right  off  to  see  the  editor  of  the  **  Portland  Cou- 
rier," for  I  knew  by  what  I  had  seen  in  his  paper, 
that  he  was  just  the  man  to  tell  me  which  way  to 
steer.  And  when  I  come  to  see  him,  I  knew  I  was 
right ;  for  soon  as  I  told  him  my  name,  and  what  I 
wanted,  he  took  me  by  the  hand  as  kind  as  if  he 
had  been  a  brother,  and  says  he : 


*•  Mister,"  says  he,  "  Pll  do  any  thing  I  can  to 
assist  you.  You  have  come  to  a  good  town  ;  Port- 
land is  a  healthy,  thriving  place,  and  any  man  with 
a  proper  degree  of  enterprise  may  do  well  here. 
But,"  says  he,  "stranger,"  and  he  looked  mighty 
kind  of  knowing,  says  he,  **  if  you  want  to  make 
out  to  your  mind,  you  must  do  as  the  steamboats 
do." 

"  Well,"  says  I,  *'  how  do  they  do? "  for  I  didn't 
know  what  a  steamboat  was  any  more  than  the 
man  in  the  moon. 

"  Why,"  says  he,  "  they  go  ahead.  And  you 
must  drive  about  among  the  folks  here,  just  as 
tho'  you  were  at  home,  on  the  farm  among  the 
cattle.  Don't  be  afraid  of  any  of  them,  but  figure 
away,  and,  I  dare  say,  you'll  get  into  good  business 
in  a  very  little  while.  But,"  says  he,  **  there's  one 
thing  you  must  be  careful  of;  and  that  is,  not  to 
get  into  the  hands  of  those  are  folks  that  trades  up 
round  Huckler's  Row,  for  there's  some  sharpers  up 
there,  if  they  get  hold  of  you,  would  twist  your 
eye-teeth  out  in  five  minits." 

Well,  arter  he  had  giv  me  all  the  good  advice  he 
could,  I  went  back  to  Aunt  Sally's  agin,  and  got 
some  breakfast;  and  then  I  walked  all  over  the 
town,  to  see  what  chance  I  could  find  to  sell  my 
axe-handles  and  things,  and  to  get  into  business. 

After  I  had  walked  about  three  or  four  hours,  I 
come  along  towards  the  upper  end  of  the  town, 
where  I  found  there  were  stores  and  shops  of  all 
sorts  and  sizes.     And  I  met  a  feller,  and  says  I : 

»'What  place  is  this?" 

"  Why  this,"  says  he,  "  is  Hucklcr's  Row." 

"  What,"  says  I,  **  are  these  the  stores  where  the 
traders  in  Buckler's  Row  keep  ?  " 

And  says  he,  "  Yes." 

Well,  then,  says  I  to  myself,  I  have  a  pesky  good 
mind  to  go  in  and  have  a  try  with  one  of  tnese 
chaps,  and  see  if  they  cap  twist  my  eye-teeth  out. 
If  they  can  get  the  best  end  of  a  bargain  out  of 
me,  they  can  do  what  there  ain't  a  man  in  our  place 
can  do ;  and  I  should  just  like  to  know  what  sort  of 
stuff  these  ere  Portland  chaps  are  made  of.  So  in 
I  goes  into  the  best-looking  store  among  'em.  And 
I  see  some  biscuit  lying  on  the  shelf,  and  says  I : 

**  Mister,  how  much  do  you  ax  apiece  for  them^ 
ere  biscuits  ?  " 

"  A  cent  a  piece,"  says  he. 


"WeII,"Mf8  I,  "I  shan't  gire  ;ou  that,  but  if 
you've  a  mind  to,  rtl  give  yon  two  cents  for  tliree 
of  them,  for  1  bfpn  to  feel  a  little  as  tho'  I  would 


I  knew  he  lied,  for  be  never  bccq  me  before  in 
hi«  life.  Well,  he  liandcd  down  tlie  bisciiilx,  &nd  I 
took  'em,  and  walked  round  the  store u  nbile,  to  see 
what  else  be  had  to  sell.     AC  laat.  says  I : 

'■  Mister,  have  you  got  any  pood  uiderf 

tiays  he,  "  Yes,  as  good  as  ever  ye  sec." 

"  Well,"  eays  I,  "what  do  you  ax  «  glawforitf" 

"Two  cents, "  says  be. 

"Well,"  says  I,  "seems  to  me  I  feel  more  dry 
tban  I  do  bungry  now.  Ain't  you  *  mind  to  take 
theso  ere  bixcuits  again,  and  give  mo  a  glass  of 
dder  ?  "  and  says  he  : 

"  I  don't  care  if  1  do." 

So  he  took  and  laid  'em  on  the  shelf  again,  and 
poured  out  a  gUas  of  cider.  I  took  the  cider  and 
drinlit  it  down,  aod  to  (ell  the  truth,  it  was  capital 
good  cider.    Then  says  1 : 


"  I  guess  it's  a  time  for  me  to  be  agoing,"  and  I 
slept  along  towardx  the  door  ;  but  says  he  : 

"  Stop.  Mister,  I  believe  you  haven't  paid  me  for 

"  Not  paid  you  for  the  cider !  "  aays  I ;  "  what  do 
you  mean  by  (bat  ?  didn't  the  bUcuita  that  I  gi» 
you  just  come  to  the  cider?  " 

"Oh,  ah,  right  I  "  uya  he. 

So  I  started  to  go  again,  and  saya  he ; 

"But  stop,  Mister,  you  didn't  pay  me  for  the 


"  What !  "  says  I,  "  do  you  mea 
me?  do  you  think  I  am  going  to  pay  you 
biscuits,  and  let  you  keep  them  too  ?  Ain't  thcv 
there  now  on  your  shelf?  What  more  do  yon 
want  ?    I  guess,  sir,  you  don't  nhittte  me  in  that 

So  I  turned  about  and  marched  olf^  and  left  the 
feller  staring  and  scratching  bis  head,  as  tWhe 
was  struck  with  a  dundennent. 

HowBomever,  I  didn't  want  to  chest  him,  onlv 
jest  to  show  'em  it  va'n't  so  easy  a  matter  to  p>Jl 
my  eye-teeth  out ;  BO  I  called  in  next  day,  uid  paid 
him  two  oentB. 


A  CoLP  HiH  ixD  a  Wabm  Rejoinder. — County 
oourt  wla  miting  awhile  ago,  in ,  on  the  banks 

of  the  Connecticut.  It  was  not  far  from  this  time 
of  year — cold  weather,  anyhow — and  a  knot  of  law- 
yers had  collected  around  the  old  Franklin,  in  the 
bar-room.  The  fire  blazed,  and  mugs  of  flip  were 
passing  away  without  a  groan,  when  in  came  B 
rough,  gaunt-looking  "  babe  of  tbe  woods,"  knap- 
sack on  shoulder  and  stalTin  hand.  He  looked  cold, 
and  half  perambulated  the  circle  that  hemmed  in  the 
fire,  looking  for  a  chance  to  warm  his  shine.  No- 
body moved,  however;  and,  unable  to  sit  down,  for 
lock  of  a  chair,  he  did  the  next  best  thing- 
leaned  against  the  wall,  "with  tears  in  his  fist  and 
his  eyes  doubted  up" — and  listened  to  the  dia- 
eusdonon  the  proper  way  of  serving  a  referee  on  a 
'     1,  u  If  he  was  tho  Judge  to  decide  the  | 


matter.  Soon  he  atlntcted  the  Mtanticm  of  the 
company,  and  a  young  sprig  ipobe  to  Uln.  "  Tim 
look  like  a  traveUer."  "  Wdl,  I  'spoae  I  tin ;  I  coma 
from  Wisconsiu  afoot,  Hany  rate."  "  From  Wis- 
conrinl  that  Madistancetogoononepairoflegt. 
I  Bay,  did  you  ever  ptus  through  the  '  lower  region*' 
in  your  travetsT  "  "  Yes,  sir,  he  answered,  a  kind 
of  wicked  look  stealing  over  bis  ugly  pblzmahogany, 
"I  ben  through  tbe  outskirts. "  "  I  thou^t  it  like- 
ly. Well,  what  are  the  manners  and  eustoma  theret 
some  of  us  would  like  to  know."  "  0,"  nid  tbe  pil- 
grim, deliberately,  half  shutdnghis  eyes, and  draw- 
ing round  (he  comer  of  bia  mouth  till  two  rowa  of 
yellow  ttubs,  with  a  mass  of  masticated  pig-tail,  ap- 
peared through  the  slit  in  his  cheek — "  youll  Sud 
them  much  the  same  as  itt  this  re^oo — lAa  JoHytra. 
lit  nigheM  tlufin." 


A   OKNL'tNK   HOOaiKR. 


A   OKNUINB   BOOSIBH. 

BT   D.   COBCOKAIt.      IMS. 


Ah  originll  chanctpr  is  jour  genuine  Hooxler. 
B7  fCPDuine,  wt  meui  nich  >  one  &a  hu  all  the  at- 
tributes that  pecuHaHr  belong  to  the  bH<;k-ii(M)dfl- 
mcn  of  the  West — one  whose  manner*  hnie  Buffered 
neither  rhange  nor  modification  by  connection  or 
isociatioQ  with  men  of  more  conTentionil  habits; 
une,  in  a  word,  who.  like  the  Ireefl  of  hiii  nati»e 
forest,  liad  no  other  cutlure  than  that  bestowed  on 
him  hj  nature.  He  maj'  well  be  called  ■  genuine 
Hoosivr.  There  14  an  originality  in  his  phraseolopy, 
which,  being  the  Imitation  of  no  other  IcnowD  Idiom, 
bj  Done  can  it  be  suece«sfu11j  imiuted ;  and  there 
is  a  primitive  freshnew  )□  bis  manner  and  appear- 
ance, which  show  that  while  the  fettsts  of  fashion 
utd  etiquette  encbain  their  millions  among  what  is 
called  the  "  enligtitened  climsep,"  he,  disdaining  all 
encb  artificial  incumbrsnceB  of  both  Umb  snd  lan- 
guage, dresses  aa  he  willeth,  and  talks  u  be  pleoseth. 
Indeed,  with  the  future  anliijuaHnn,  it  must  be  a 
matter  of  mrstery,  to  account  for  the  noble  stand 
taken  by  the  Hoosier  against  the  effeminsle  frivolity 
of  our  times,  when  almost  all  of  those  who  pique 
tbemeelTes  on  being  more  refined  than  their  fellows, 
are  the  Ticlirai  of  its  enerraling  embrjieeB. 

So  much  for  the  Hoosier  in  general,  and  now  for 
the  How'ier  in  particulsr.  One  of  them — a.  fellow 
with  thewg  Bud  aiuews  sufficiently  strong  to  cope 
with  a  bear — lisiled  the  city  last  week,  and  here  he 
still  remains.  As  he  is  no  bad  specimen  of  the 
class,  we  mean  10  chronicle,  in  pert,  his  sayings  and 
doings.  But  first  of  his  appearance,  an  he  jumped 
from  his  flalboal  on  to  the  Levee,  wheii  by  the  way, 
be  was  heard  to  remark,  that  he  "didn't  see  (he 
reaaon  of  folks  livin'  in  a  heap  this  way,  where  thi'y 
grew  no  com  and  had  no  hart  to  kill." 

Ho  wore  a  clay-colored  linsey  coat  and  pants, 
neither  of  which  were  cut  on  the  new  system,  or 
geometrical  principles.  The  woollen  hat  ofopaquc 
crown  had  been  originally  a  muddy  white,  but  from 
cipoanre  to  the  gun  it  had  become  a  clay-color  too; 
his  brogans  were  of  a  uniform  color — so  was  his 
beard — and  so  was  hia  hair.  Though  not  the  "  em- 
bodiment," perhaps,  of  "  Clay  principles,"  he  was 
certainly  the  embodiment  of  clay  coloring. 

Afler  being  in  the  city  some  days ;  after,  in  look- 
ing for  the  "  lions,"  having  seen  the  "  elephant," 
and  after  his  funds  had  become  neorly  enhausled — 
or  "  whittled  down  to  the  small  end  of  nothing,"  a.i 
be  himself  closaicallj  eiprct<sed  it — he  thought  he'd 
look  ont  for  a  job  to  recruit  hia  wasted  Hnances. 
With  this  Tiew  he  was  directed  to  an  extensive  con- 
tractor, and  we  might  add,  aa  citemiivc  an  eipand- 
er;  for  he  hag  meo  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  cily. 
repuring  the  older  streets,  re-paving  and  expanding 
the  newer  ones.  He  met  thig  McAAiia  of  the 
Western  world  on  Sunday  last,  standing  near  the 
entrance  to  the  St,  Charles  Hotel,  or,  to  use  his  own 
words,  "he  dropped  on  him  like  a  catamount  on  a 
coon."  or  conme,  the  tedious  formula  of  an  intro- 
duction woB  dispensed 


rsof  b> 


"How  a 


I  you,   Squire — how 
Whom   have  I 


HoostRR.  "  Why,  Squire,  my  nnme'R  Ruth — Ben 
Ru^  ;  but  vou  know,  as  I  heard  the  player  fellow  say 
in  Louisville,  '  there  aint  nolhln'  in  a  name'  Now 
you  be  B  tolerable  slick-lookin'  feller  yourself,  but 
I'd  have  jcsl  as  great  a  rcspert  for  yon  if  your 
name  nosSmith — John  Smith.  Kames  aint  notliin', 
no  how.- 

CoNTBACTOR.  "  Tour  liberality  does  you  great 
credit.     But  can  1  do anv  thing  for  vou*'* 

HnnsiEB.  "I  reckon.  You  see,  the  fact  b, 
Squire,  they  had  an  a/-mighly  deal  10  say  tip  in  our 
parts  aliout  Orleans,  and  how  aii-fired  easy  it  is  to 
make  money  in  it,  but  it's  no  '  ham'  and  all '  hominy,' 
I  reckon.  But  now,  to  skin  the  bar  at  once, 
can  you  give  me  and  five  other  gentlemen  employ- 

CosiRaCTOK.  "  If  yon  and  five  other  gentlemen 
will  work  at  the  labor  which  I  am  having  done, 
and  for  the  wages  which  I  pay,  five  other  gentlemen 
and  you  may  go  to  work  to-morrow," 

HoosilH.  "  Good  as  pork.  Squire — what  do  yon 
give?" 

CoNTKACTOR.     "Ten  bila  a  day." 

HoosiER.  "Why,  Squire,  1  was  told  you'd  give 
ug  two  dollars  a  day  and  rat  <u." 

CuNTBiiCTOB.  "Two  dollar*  a  day  and  ml  yim  I 
Why  zounds,  man,  do  you  take  me  for  a  cannibal? 

HoogiER,  "  Oh,  hold  your  hosseH,  Squire. 
There's  no  use  gettin'  riled,  no  how.  I  meant  that 
I  hcerd  you'll  give  us  two  dollars  a  day  and  throw 
in  the 'chicken  filing"  and 'corn  dmns.'  But  you 
can't  give  it,  you  say?" 

CONIBICTOH.      "  No,  «r. 

HooBiEH.  "Well,  OS  I  aint  flush  in  the  finnncinl 
way,  I  accept.    Let  there  be  no  muBeing  between  ug." 
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The  hoosier  then  learned  from  the  contractor 
where  his  office  waa,  and  at  what  hour  he  would  be 
there  next  morning ;  and  there  he  was  before  the 
appointed  time.  Now  it  happens  that  the  bed-room 
of  the  contractor  is  immediately  over  his  office.  He 
was  yet  in  bed,  and  indeed  asleep,  when  the  hoosier 
reached  there,  for  it  was  not  well  five  o'clock ;  but 
he  was  soon  awoke  by  a  very  loud,  if  not  a  very 
musical  matin  effort  of  his  western  employ^,  sing- 


mg 


Hurrah  I  hurrah!  the  country's  rlaln' 
For  Uenry  Clay  and  FruUnghayseo. 


"  Let  the  country  rise  and  be  d !"  said  the 

contractor,  in  a  loud  and  petulant  manner.  *^  Who 
is  that  making  such  a  confounded  noise  there  ?"* 

Hoosier.  **  A  good  mornin\  Squire.  Why, 
what  on  airth  keeps  you  in  bed  so  long  ?  It's  a 
right  nice  mornin*  to  be  about,  I  tell  you — a  fust 
rate  mornin*  to  go  on  a  hunt." 

Contractor.  *'0  you  be  shot!  Are  you  pre- 
pared to  go  to  work  ?  " 

HoosiKR.  "  I'm  just  awaitin'  the  word,  as  Sal 
Cummins  said  when  she  was  asked  why  she  didn't 
marry.  You  didn't  know  Sal,  Squire — did  you? 
She  was  an  uncommon  nasty-lookin'  gal,  und " 

Contractor.  "01  have  not  time  to  hear  her 
history.     Have  vou  a  shovel  ?" 

HoosiKR.     "No." 

Contractor.     "  Then  you  can't  go  to  work." 

Hoosier.  "  But  s'pose  I  buy  one.  What  will  it 
cost,  Squire?" 

Contractor.    *'  Ten  bitts." 


Hoosier.  "  Ten  bitts  ! — why  that's  a  daj, 
Squire — ten  bitts — three  hundred  and  sixty-five 
days — ^fifteen  years — why.  Squire,  I  think  I  ain't 
worth  more  than  five  thousand  shovels  at  that 
kalk'lation." 

Contractor.  *'  I  didn't  send  for  you,  my  friend. 
to  study  Cocker's  arithmetic.  Get  a  shovel  and 
go  to  work,  if  you  will ;  if  not,  go  about  your  bue^i- 
ness." 

Hoosier.     "'Nuffsed." 

He  went,  bought  the  shovel,  and  was  shown  the 
scene  of  his  labor,  which  was  to  be  rooting  or  rip- 
ping  up  the   old   paving  stones  in streeu 

Before  commencing  operations,  however,  he  went 
into  a  merchant's  office  hard  by,  deliberately  6tri[>- 
ped  off  the  coat,  vest  and  pantaloons  he  had  ou — 
hung  them  up,  (giving  the  place  the  appearance  of 
an  old  clothes'  shop,)  and  taking  his  working  suit 
out  of  his  saddle-bags,  put  them  on  instead  of  thot»e 
taken  off.  The  owner  of  the  office  came  in,  and,  of 
course,  expressed  his  displeasure  that  such  a  Ubertv 
should  be  taken  by  a  stranger  in  his  office.  The 
hoosier  asked  him  if  he  thought  him  "  dam'd  fool 
enough  to  dirty  his  Sunday-go-to-meetin'  clothes?" 
— said  he  was  a  goin'  to  take  a  glass  of  gingor-|)0|i, 
and  that  if  he'd  jinc  him,  he'd  "  sport  ten  cents !  " 

He  is  now  working  away — mending  our  watfx 
daily.  He  complains  that  it  don't  come  natural  to 
him.  "  The  Irishers,"  he  says,  "  can  beat  him  at 
it ;"  but  at  making  a  "  clearance,"  chopping  wood, 
or  working  a  flatboat,  he  boasts  that  be  could  beat 
a  dozen  of  them. 
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A    PHILADELPHIA    PUN-GENT. 

FROM    "burton's  OENTLEMAN'S   MAGAZINE." 


Judge  Peters,  a  Philadelphian  and  a  punster, 
has  left  behind  him  a  countless  host  of  well  remem- 
bered puns.  Some  few  of  his  rarest  are  well  worth 
recording. 

A  gentleman  presenting  his  only  son  to  the  notice 
of  the  judge,  said,  "  Here  is  my  a//."  The  boy  was 
a  long,  thin,  whey-faced  stripling,  and  the  judge, 
looking  in  his  face,  said  to  the  father,  "  Your  aW, 
and  your  latt  too,  I  should  suppose,  but  I  cannot 
call  him  a  strapping  fellow." 

When  on  the  District  Court  Bench,  he  observed 
to  Judge  Washington  that  one  of  the  witnesses  had 
a  vegetable  head.  "  How  so  ?  "  was  the  inquiry. 
"  He  has  carroty  hair,  reddish  cheeks,  a  turnup  nose, 
and  a  sage  look." 

During  one  of  the  public  days  connected  with  La 
Fayette's  reception,  the  judge  was  riding  in  an  open 
carriage  with  the  general,  who  regretted  that  he 
should  be  exposed  to  the  annoyance  arising  from 
clouds  of  flying  dust.  "I  am  used  to  it,"  said 
Peters,  "  I  am  a  judge,  and  have  had  dust  thrown 
in  my  eyes  by  the  lawyers  for  many  years." 

When  practising  as  a  lawyer,  he  had  a  case  on 
trial  before  a  judge  who  was  well  known  to  indulge 
in  extraordinary  derelictions  from  the  truth.  This 
judg^  was  evidently  biassed  against  Peters'  case,  and 
while  the  jury  were  absent,  and  considering  their 
verdict,  he  wished  to  postpone  the  cause,  pleading 


illness  as  an  excuse,  and  declared  that  he  was  una- 
ble to  sit  on  the  bench.  Peters  saw  his  manoeuvre, 
and  said,  "If  your  worship  cannot  sit,  we  know  that 
you  can  lie^  and  therefore  you  can  receive  the 
verdict  in  a  recumbent  posture.** 

He  was  appointed  member  of  a  building  commit- 
tee connected  with  the  affairs  of  a  new  church.  A 
wine  merchant  had  made  an  excellent  offer  for  the 
use  of  the  vaults  of  the  building,  intending  to  use 
them  as  the  place  of  deposit  for  some  of  his  immense 
stock.  The  Uberal  party  were  for  accepting  his 
offer,  but  the  strict  church-goers  thought  the  affiur 
was  something  of  a  desecration,  and  wished  to  de- 
cline it.  Peters  sided  with  the  latter  party,  and 
when  his  surprised  friends  demanded  his  reasons, 
"I  have  always  thought  it  wrong,**  said  he,  **to 
allow  any  preaching  over  good  wine. 

He  attended  the  anniversary  dinner  aft  the  Cincin- 
nati Society,  on  the  fourth  of  July,  1828 ;  and  when 
about  to  retire,  he  was  assisted  towards  the  door  of 
the  room  by  one  of  the  colored  waiters  on  his  left, 
and  a  gentleman,  a  member  of  the  Society,  supported 
his  tottering  steps  upon  the  right.  The  judge  turn- 
ed round  to  say  farewell  to  his  old  acquaintances, 
and,  looking  at  his  supporters,  add — **  My  Mends, 
I  take  leave  of  you  in  black  and  white^  This  was 
his  last  pun  in  public,  for  he  died  in  the  coarse  of 
the  succeeding  month. 


A   PRAIBIR  JOUDtP. 


A  PRAIRIE  JnUBlE. 
r  CBitLsa  riNNO  HorriiAN,    1844. 
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Jchbie! — That  word  puxil«H  tou,  render.  You 
tbiok  it'g  Indian  for  a  prairip-dog  or  some  other 
tiumal  peculiar  to  thoee  grasaj  wilds;  or,  if  not 
Ibat,  It  muBt  be  border  elang  for  a  bivouac,  or  a 
bre^dovD,  or  a  feat  or  adventure  of  some  kind 
that,  happening  onlj  to  tbe  rovers  of  tbe  prairie, 
requires  some  outri  and  Qew-fangled  phraie  to  char- 
acteriieitJ  Hj  dear  sir,  ;ou  were  nevermore  mis- 
t^cn  in  your  life  ;  a  jumbie  ia  nothing  of  the  kind. 
Kor  are  jumbiea  In  anj  way  neceaearily  connected 
with  prairies.  The  word  Bounds  oddly  to  your  ears, 
and  your  matter-of-fact  Anglo-Saion  mind  may  be 
■tArtled  at  tbe  idea  it  is  intended  to  represent.  Yet 
if  you  have  one  particle  of  imagination  drawn  from 
Norman  or  Danish  origin.  I  care  not  how  many 
thousand  yeara  ago,  if  you  have  the  leapt  droplet  of 
Beandinarian  blood  lo  vivify  the  Anglo-Saion  canal- 
current  in  your  veina,  you  will  acknowledge  at  oni'e 
(he  e»e«Hence  of  the  word  and  ihe  imagt-fact  of 
which  it  is  the  symbol.  Nay,  more,  after  being 
coDTinced  that  you  have  more  than  once  in  your 
life  encountered  a  Jumbie,  and  that  jumbiea  do, 
oioreoTer,  abound  lo  every  scene  and  condition  of 
civiliied  lifei  you  will  have  a  hatf-mortitied,  half- 
compassionating  feeling,  both  for  tbe  people  among 
whom  yuu  live,  and  the  poverty-stricken,  unimagin- 


sttvc.  unphilaiophical  1nn(n>aK*  (list  mil  iipr'ak,butb 
of  nhi.'h  arc  contenl  lo  Hoiiri.'b  In  blind  conreit  uf 
Ihpir  scope  of  thought  and  poinr  of  eiprposion, 
though  this  all-important  word  und  Ihe  idea  it  rr- 
prenents,  are  alike  unknown  aninnf;  ibrm  I 

But  you  grow  impatient.  I  must  I'lucidalc  a  littlr, 
or  vou  will  jump  at  once  to  tbe  conclusion  of  thin 
pupir  nithoul  giving  mc  a  fair  reudiiip.  Yet.  re- 
memlier,  if  I  n-veal  (o  you  liere  the  external  chHr- 
acterlBlics  of  a  jumbie,  it  is  on  tbe  implied  condi- 
tion that  TOU  read  fairly  through  the  singular  illuH- 
tration  ofils  spiritual  mystery  which  suggested  ihia 

Did  you  ever  have  a  doggrel  couplet  fiuten  so 
perversely  upon  your  memory,  that  it  kept  gnawing 
there  for  days  togeiherf 

Did  you  ever  have  a  Jim  Crow  bar  of  mu^  rat- 
tling in  your  ear,  like  a  pebble  in  a  calabash,  so  Ib- 
cesBanlly,  that  the  remembcrt:d  strains  of  Halibran 
or  Pedroiti  seemed  baniabed  thence  for  ever,  to  give 
full  scope  to  the  solo  of  this  jingling  intruder? 

Did  you  never,  while  writing,  cast  your  eye  up 
accidentally  upon  some  trivial  object,  either  in  your 
room,  or  seen  ibrougb  the  window,  (o  which  your 
gaze  Btill  recurred  involuntarily,  till  it  began  to 
blend  its  material  form  with  other  images  passing 
through  your  fancy,  and  ultimately  became  a  source 
of  fretl\il  annoyance  f 

Did  you  never,  while  dnck-phooting,  in  some  long 
interval  of  a  Bight  of  fowl,  have  the  monotonous 
bobbing  up  and  down  of  your  wooden  decoy  upon 
tbe  waves  afflict  you  with  a  sort  of  sea-xickneFS,  yel 
be  unable,  without  leaving  the  spot,  lo  keep  your 
eyes  long  away  from  it  f 

Did  you  ever — but  once  get^ng  out  of  doors,  the 
inatances  of  eye  or  ear  being  tbas  afflicted  crowd 
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innumerably  upon  me — a  tree  toad,  when  the  senses 
fairly  ache  in  hours  of  still  watching  for  deer,  a 
single  groaning  bough  when  sleeping  in  the  deep 
and  quiet  woods,  a  half-submerged  lotus-leaf  that 
flaps  its  speckled  edges  ever  and  anon  upon  the 
ripple,  where  twice  already  you  have  thrown  your 
fly  for  a  breaking  trout,  and  which  still  again  you 
must  try; — these,  reader,  all  of  these,  these  and 
the  whole  family  of  such  "annoyances  of  fancy," 
as  they  might  be  called,  in  a  loose  attempt  to  de- 
fine them,  these  are  all  veritable  jumbit*  ! 

But  'tis  very  arbitrary,  say  you,  to  fix  such  an 
outlandish  epithet  upon  those  wcll*known  mental 
phenomena. 

Excuse  me :  the  epithet,  as  you  disdainfully  call 
it,  is  a  real  word — a  word  some  thousands  of  years 
old,  probably.  It  expresses,  too,  a  distinct  idea ;  it 
has  a  definite  meaning ;  and  thus  fulfilling  a  clear 
mission  of  thought,  it  is  to  my  mind,  uncouth  as  it 
seems,  far  more  respectable  than  your  generalizing 
phrase  of  "  mental  phenomenon."  At  all  events,  the 
manner  in  which  I  first  became  acquainted  with  the 
full  dignity  of  the  term,  can  never  be  effaced  from 
my  memory. 

Many  years  since  I  found  myself,  one  dismal 
autumn  day,  on  the  edge  of  one  of  the  largest  prai- 
ries of  our  Northwest  Territory,  debating  with  a 
fellow-traveller  the  expediency  of  attempting  to 
cross  it  so  late  in  the  season.  The  objections  were 
threefold.  In  the  first  place,  the  prairie  had  been 
lately  burned,  and  it  would  be  necessary  to  carry 
all  our  provender  with  us.  In  the  next,  the  season 
was  so  late  that  there  was  danger  of  snow,  and 
there  being  no  islands  of  timber  to  shelter  us,  no 
means  of  guidance  save  a  compass,  in  case  of  a 
storm  of  any  violence,  we  should  almost  inevitably 
lose  our  way,  and  starve,  or  perish  from  exposure 
to  the  elements.  The  third  objection  was  the  con- 
dition of  my  own  health — for,  though  my  spirits 
were  tolerably  good,  my  strength  had  been  lately 
much  prostrated  by  an  attack  of  ague,  in  which  my 
nervous  system  suffered  not  a  little.  Indeed,  my 
acquaintance  with  the  gentleman  who  was  now  my 
companion,  commenced  in  the  kind  offices  I  re- 
ceived from  him,  in  permitting  his  black  West  India 
servant  to  devote  his  whole  care  to  me,  at  the 
miserable  cabin  where  his  master  had  lighted  upon 
me,  soon  after  I  was  overtaken  with  indisposition. 

The  stranger  had  started  originally  to  make  a 
tour  of  the  prairies,  and  as  crossing  the  one  before 
us  would,  by  bringing  him  to  a  trading  post  and 
navigable  water,  thus  complete  his  intended  circuit 
of  the  western  frontier,  it  will  seem  perfectly  nat- 
ural that  I  would  not  permit  considerations  for  my 
comfort  to  induce  him  to  take  "the  back  track,"  and 
retrace  the  scenes  he  had  already  visited.  He  had 
waited  for*  me  when  unfit  for  travel ;  he  was  still 
unwilling  to  leave  me, — and  I  was  determined  he 
should  make  his  sweep  round  to  the  settlements  by 
the  course  he  had  originally  laid  out  for  himself. 
In  a  word,  we  started  from  Fiddler's  Grove,  the 
"  station  "  where  my  friend,  as  I  may  venture  to  call 
him,  had  exhausted  the  single  source  of  amusement 
it  offered,  by  shooting  some  hundreds  of  prairie 
chickens  from  the  leafless  trees  with  the  settler's 
rifle,  whose  use  he  had  appropriated  to  himself,  dur- 
ing the  tedious  days  that  I  was  confined  to  the 
cabin.  We  started  on  a  bright,  clear  November 
morning,  my  friend  and  myself  lightly  mounted  on 
the  long-limbed  horses  of  the  country,  and  his  negro 
man,  fitted  with  one  tough  Indian  pony  for  himself^ 


and  leading  another  as  a  sumpter-horse  with  our 
luggage. 

Within  an  hour,  we  had  lost  sight  of  the  nearef^ 
spurs  of  woodland.  But  though  nothing  save  the 
sky  and  the  monotonous  plain  biefore  us  was  visible, 
we  were  still,  speaking  in  reference  to  its  size,  on 
the  edge  of  this  immense  prairie.  The  sky,  too,  as 
is  common  after  a  bright  morning  in  November, 
waa  overcast  and  dismal-looking, — threatening  no 
immediate  storm,  but  ungenial  and  forbidding,  a 
fitting  dome  for  the  black  and  cindery  waste  be- 
neath it. 

Ify  fri«bd,  who  was  even  of  more  mercurial  tem- 
perament than  myself,  soon  became  silent,  as  if  op- 
pressed by  the  scene :  and  instead  of  continuing  to 
ride  abreast  with  me,  gradually  pavhed  his  horse  a 
Uttle  in  adTanoe.  As  he  carried  the  eompnss,  there 
could  be  no  inconvenience  in  this,  and  I  found  a 
resource  meanwhile  in  conversing  with  his  simple- 
minded  black  mrvant,  about  the  many  grotesque 
and  amusing  superstitions  of  the  Caribbee  Islands, 
of  which  he  was  a  native.  T|ien  after  a  time,  when 
upon  referring  to  my  wateh  I  found  that  I  had 
passed  a  full  hour  in  the  same  unsocial  mood  as  my 
friend,  I  thought  it  well  to  remind  him  that  we  would 
have  a  still  more  monotonous  day  to-morrow.  For 
he  already  knew,  that  while  it  would  take  three 
days  to  cross  the  prairie,  a  certain  hollow,  spring, 
and  thicket,  to  which  we  could  look  forward  as  a 
bourne,  offering  some  variety  to  the  fortunes  of  to- 
day's travel,  would  be  wholly  wanting  on  the  second 
day,  when  we  must  **  camp  down  "  upon  the  level 
plain.  While  speaking  thus,  being  still  in  the  rear 
of  my  friend,  his  horse,  as  he  turned  around  to  re- 
ply, put  one  of  his  fore  feet  in  a  gopher-hole,  and 
was  thrown  upon  his  knees  with  a  violence  which 
dislodged  his  rider  without  injuring  him,  laming  the 
brute  at  the  same  time,  not  seriously,  but  enough 
to  make  him  impleasant  riding. 

This  incident  compelled  us  to  stop,  and  make  a 
new  arrangement ;  my  friend  taking  the  sumpter- 
pony,  and  transferring  the  luggage  to  the  lame 
horse.  While  the  negro  attended  to  this,  we  both 
dismounted.  The  opportunity  seemed  a  favorable 
one  for  refreshment.  My  companion,  after  swal- 
lowing a  glass  of  old  Santa  Cruz,  which  he  carried 
already  mixed  with  water,  announced  himself  de- 
cidedly hungry.  The  cold  ham  and  buffalo-tongue 
must  be  got  at.  To  do  this  conveniently,  the  horses 
must  be  tethered.  It  would  not  be  safe  to  trust  the 
negro  with  holding  all  four  of  them,  while  we  were 
dining.  To  tether  the  horses,  the  stakes  we  had 
brought  with  us  must  be  driven, — a  mallet,  which 
had  been  provided  in  the  entire  absence  of  all 
stones  upon  the  prairie,  being  used  for  that  purpose. 
All  this  takes  time.  And  time  is  nowhere  more 
valuable  than  in  the  middle  of  a  burned  prairie, 
which  it  would  be  wise,  in  spite  of  the  tendency  of 
all  things  to  the  centre,  to  get  away  from  as  quickly 
as  possible.  But  the  sun  has  come  out,  the  day  is 
closing  beautifully,  there  will  be  a  moon  to-night, 
and  my  West  India  friend  derides  any  anxiety  to 
repack  our  necessaries  and  get  under  way  as  quick- 
ly as  possible,  upon  the  barren  sea  of  cinders  that 
stretches  before  us. 

I  can  recall  nothing  more  beautiful  than  the  sim- 
set  of  that  day,  more  singularly  grand — more  ex- 
citingly MpectanUar^ — ^more  like  a  vision  of  rare 
things  in  some  other  planet.  Simset  at  sea  seems 
to  mingle  the  waters  with  the  sky  by  the  reflected 
glow — sunset  among  mountains  also  shares  its  glory 
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with  the  eartb,  u  tba  golden  beim4  revel  STOuad 
their  lummits,  and  Uiif;cr  as  if  tbey  h>d  no  right  to 
rob  them  of  light,  even  at  the  lajt.  But  auoset 
upon  »  burned  and  blacked  prairie,  is  ■  creatioD  of 
the  ekiee  only.  Eartli  Beema  to  bate  no  ehare  in  il, 
Tliere  is  do  fusiog  of  tinU  and  colore,  no  rose-hued 
paths  leading  from  one  Co  the  other.  No  tUauc  of 
rajainwOTen  aocIosel.T  with  things  of  touch  around, 
that  fancy  gUdea  at  once  from  earth  to  heaven. 
You  Rand  on  the  bare  blactt  ground,  a  lonel]'  help- 
lew  man,  aod  look  aa  it  were  right  into  a  paradise, 
without  for  an  instant  forgetting  that  rou  are  outside 
of  it.  You  thrill  with  awe — you  do  not  melt  with 
admiration.  In  a  word,  jou  see  two  clear  and  distinct 
creations  before  you,  and  the  naked  reality  of  the 
one  seems  to  stun  conviction  into  you  of  the  vivid 
actuably  of  the  Other. 

But  now  these  splendors,  so  rich,  warm,  and  mig- 
niScent,  are  passing  away.  The  moon  has  conic 
out.  She  is  near  the  le'nith.  The  clouds  which 
gave  such  goi^eoiis  effect  to  the  criroson  rays  that 
but  now  laced  them,  have  sunk  below  the  horizon. 
Yet  prodigal  in  grandeur,  profuse  in  bcauly  as  wan 
^e  icene  but  now,  there  ia  even  a  mightier  loveli- 
ness, a  more  i;omplcte,  inlenae,  and  concentrated 
hivishment  of  the  beautiful,  a  more  mnjentic  ono 
HCM  of  sentiment  in  that  clear,  calm,  radiant  dome, 
whose  pearly  rim  rests  upon  the  bluck  prairie  like 
infinitude  in  repoae.  My  ideas  of  phyaical  grandeur 
have  hitherto  been  all  drawn  from  "  cloud -capped 
tnonnlains,"  but  surely  never  did  I  see  ihc  earth 
wear  such  an  aspect  of  dignity  as  in  this  apparent 
meek  yet  firm  upholding  of  that  magnificent  vault. 

We  bad  ridden  long  in  silence— a  silence  that 
was  at  first  broken  only  by  whispers — and  why  f — I 
care  not  who  laughs  at  the  eitravagance  of  the 
fancy — but,  though  neither  of  us  cared  to  define  the 
feeling  at  tbe  time,  I  have  no  question  that  both 
my  friend  and  myself  nnconsuiously  deemed  our- 
■elres  gliding  over  the  floor  of  some  cast  and  solemn 

1  remember  well  it  was  the  negro  who  first  spoke. 


and  Ills  tone  o(  voioe  w 
while  it  was  in  an  actual 

to  me  in  replying  to  bis  remark.  Yet  the  conver- 
sation had  nothing  to  do,  either  with  the  grandeur 
of  tbe  scene  or  the  emotiona  it  inspired.  The  lams 
horse  it  seems  showed  iigpa  of  weariness,  and  the 
black  called  our  alteolion  to  the  fact  that  we  ought 
before  that  time  to  have  reached  the  hollow,  where 
we  expected  to  pass  the  night,  It  was  certainly  ao. 
The  uight  was  wearing  on,  yet  the  shrubbery  indi- 
cating a  marsby  swale  in  the  prairie  was  nowhere 
visible.  The  ftckle  November  wind  began  ti«»  (o 
rise,  and  the  clouds  which  roee  bke  apparitions  ftiMn 
tbe  black  prairie  boriion  might  soon  climb  upward* 
and  obscure  the  moun.  Decision  is  all-important 
at  such  a  moment.  Nothing  could  be  bleaker  than 
the  spot  where  we  had  halted.  But  the  horses  most 
he  fed  and  cared  for;  they  had  drank  from  k 
rain-water  pool  within  the  lost  hour ;  we  must 
abandon  our  search  for  the  spring  to-night,  and  use 
whatever  light  was  leit  lo  secure  them  properlj. 

I  slept  well  that  night,  as,  wet  or  dry,  I  alwaya 
sleep  in  the  open  air,  whatever  may  be  the  conse- 
quences of  the  exposure  afterwartfs:  a  hint  that 
may  be  of  service  to  the  faculty  when  want  of  sleep 
is  the  prominent  evil  with  a  patient, 

"  Well,  Frank,"  said  his  master  lo  the  negro,  as 
he  Jerked  him  to  his  feet  at  daybreak, — ,"'tis  full  as 
well  that  we  didn't  find  that  spring  last  night,  for  it 
will  be  just  tbe  place  to  breakfast  at," 

-"Better  not  look  for  him,  massa;  dst  spring 
jumbie-— prairie  jumbie—jumbie  all  around  us." 

Uy  iriend  laughed,  and  I  scarcely  noticed  the  re- 
mark, in  the  hurried  preparations  forslarting  which 
followed.  We  rode  on  for  hours,  discovering  not 
the  slightest  indication  of  the  spring  and  thicket,  but 
encountering  every  few  miles  one  of  the  shallow 
rain-water  pools  which  from  lime  lo  lime  had 
broken  the  perfect  monotony  of  our  yesterday'H 
travel — I  should  not  say  "broktn  the  monotony," 
for  they  were  so  unmarked  by  any  shape  or  ex- 
pression, and  were  all  so  perfectly  alike,  that  they 
aecTned  rather  to  impress  one  more  stiongly  with 
the  unvarying  pamcncss  of  the  scene.  Near  one  of 
these  limpid  shallows,  that  like  all  of  them  seemed 
scarcely  a  hand's-bteath  in  depth,  I  auggealed,  as 
the  sun  was  now  several  hours  high,  that  we  should 
halt  for  bri'skfast. 

"Well,  Kmnk,"  said  I  to  the  negro,  who  eat  a 
little  apart  from  us,  while  we  helped  ourselves  to 
tlic  fare  that  was  spread  out  upon  a  bifon-ekin  used 
by  way  Of  tnblc-flotb— "  Well,  Frank,  don't  you 
think  this  pool  will  answer  as  well  as  the  spring 
would,  to  waxh  your  dishes  in?" 

"Fool  jumbie — jia"  as  spring  jumbie — prairie  all 
jumbie — nebber  pet  away  from  him." 

I  was  about  to  ask  an  explanation  of  the  word — 
"  Pray  you,  pardon  me,"  cried  my  friend,  laying  his 
hand  upon  my  arm — "  Frank,  how  the  deuce  do 
you  maJte  out  tbe  spring  to  be  a  jumbie  f" 

"Cause  Frank  tink — tink  of  him  all  day  long — 
link  ob  bim,  nebber  find  him— but  still  can't  help 
tink  ob  bim.  What  dat  but  jumbie  sprit  trouble 
Frank  so,  massaT" 

"But  this  puddle  of  wster,"  laughed  my  fnend, 
"  you  find  plenty  like  it,  bow  is  that  a  jumbie  tooT" 

"  No  find  but  one  puddle  from  de  fust.  Be  be 
same  old  pndiUe,  Come,  come,  again.  Tire  nigger 
w)d  looking  at  bim.  yet  he  can't  help  look  for  some 
difference  dro'  he  know  always  turn  out  de  same. 
What  dat  but  jumbie  ipirit?" 
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**  And  the  prairief**  cried  I,  almost  screaming  with 
laoghter  at  the  grotesque  whimsicality  of  the  super- 
stition, then  perfectly  new  to  me — "The  prairie, 
Frank,  what  do  you  make  of  that?  " 

"  He  be  all  jumbie-~de  biggest  jumbie  of  de 
world — always  de  same,  and  you  nebber,  nebber 
get  rid  of  him." 

Then  the  poor  fellow  actually  burst  into  tears, 
and  began  to  wring  his  hands  most  piteously — "  Oh, 
maasa,  massa,  what  will  become  ob  de  massa  and 
his  poor  Frank  I  De  little  jumbie  spirit  always  bad 
enough  when  he  get  hold  of  folks— -^ut  here  we  be 
on  de  back  ob  great  big  jumbie,  who  keeps  sliding 
from  under  us  all  de  while  we  tink  ourselves  mov- 
ing, keeping  us  jes  in  de  same,  same  spot,  for  ebber, 
for  ebber.  Oh  de  poor  nigger  will  nebber  see  de 
trees,  nor  de  hills,  nor  de  running  water  of  Gorra 
Mighty^s  yarth.  Nebber  see  any  ting  but  dis  black 
jumbie-back,  nebber,  nebber  more." 

I  looked  at  the  face  of  my  friend,  and  I  confess 
there  was  a  blankness  of  expression  which  struck 
me  as  arguing  some  emotion  other  than  concern 
and  sympathy  for  the  agitation  of  his  poor  ignorant 
bondman.  Could  it  be  that  some  pagan  foster- 
nurse,  among  those  of  the  same  complexion  as 
Frank,  had  so  imbued  him  in  childhood  with  the 
same  superstitious  feelings,  that  they  now  were  re- 
awakened unpleasantly  by  the  earnest  and  most 
painful  exhibition  of  fanciful  sufifering  in  the  other  ? 
Surely  I  myself  could  not  be  affected,  save  with 
mirth,  by  such  absurd  credulity. 

I  declare  I  was  not  so  sure  of  this  when  several 
hours^  subsequent  travel  brought  us  to  a  pool  which 
so  exactly  resembled  that  seen  in  the  morning,  that 
I  could  not  for  the  life  of  me  help  adding  a  whistle 
of  wonderment  to  the  woful  chorus  of  ejaculations 
into  which  poor  Frank  broke  at  the  sight  of  it. 
Every  landmark  around  us — if  I  may  use  that  word 
where  landmarks  there  were  none— every  feature 
of  the  landscape — ^if  the  phrase  be  admissible  where 
the  painter^s  art  were  a  nullity — all,  all  around  us 
was  one  dull,  dead,  unbroken  monotony — an  inter- 
minably dark  level — an  eye-wearying  waste — mark- 
ed only,  but  not  relieved,  by  that  circular  limpid 
shallow,  reflecting  an  ashen  sky ;  and  sky,  earth, 
and  pool,  all  equally  motionless,  without  the  faintest 
shadow  or  one  variety  of  tint,  save  the  leaden  hues 
of  the  same  sombre  color. 

We  talked  but  little  during  that  day.  About 
sunset  a  breeze,  which  crept  over  the  waste  in 
little  whirlwinds,  enlivened  us  somewhat,  but  I  can- 
not remember  that  one  jest  was  successful  enough 
to  raise  a  smile  from  either  of  us.  But,  indeed, 
neither  my  friend  nor  myself  could  restrain  our 
risibles,  had  we  cared  to,  at  one  remark  of  Frank^s 
when  we  came  to  camp  down  for  the  night.  The 
poor  fellow  had  just  lighted  a  spirit-lamp  to  make 
coffee  for  us,  when  a  blast  of  wind  which  suddenly 
swept  the  prairie,  extinguished  the  flame. 

"  What  do  you  sit  so  stupidly  there  for,  Frank  ? — 
why  don't  you  light  another  match?"  said  his 
master. 

"No  use  yet — ^no  use  jes  now,  please,  massa. 
Nigger  wait  till  we  hab  done  slipping." 

**  Slipping  I — why  what  do  you  mean  now,  Frank  ?" 

"  Gorra,  massa,  what  make  dat  great  wind  but  de 
Jumbie-back  slipping  from  under  us  to  put  white 
folks  and  nigger  jes'  where  we  started  in  de  mornin' 
— what  but  dat  make  de  wind  to  blow  lamp  out  ?  " 

The  merriment  called  out  by  this  whimsical  idea 
of  the  sable  physiologist,  was  not  a  bad  preparation 


for  cheerful  rest.  But  our  anxiety  took  a  new 
turn  in  the  morning,  upon  discovering  that  our 
horse-feed  would  not  hold  out  for  more  than  an- 
other day.  It  is  true  that  we  had  not  originally 
expected  it  to  last  longer.  But,  though  steadily 
following  the  guidance  of  the  compass,  and  there- 
fore confident  that  our  course  must  have  been  laid 
truly,  yet  the  single  fact  of  having,  in  our  first  day's 
travel,  missed  that  spring — the  one  only  landmark 
of  our  journey — annoyed  us  not  a  little,  as  the  inci- 
dent became  colored  by  the  scene  and  circum- 
stances around  us ;  viewed  sometimes,  perhaps,  un- 
consciously to  ourselves,  through  the  wild  super- 
stition of  the  negro. 

/  The  day  proved  not  only  mild  for  the  season, 
but  even  oppressively  warm,  and  about  noontide 
the  lame  horse  gave  out  completely.  We  removed 
his  load,  took  off  the  halter,  and  left  the  poor  brute 
to  his  fate,  upon  that  dreary  heath,  which  the  next 
year's  summer  would  alone  freshen  with  a  blade  of 
herbage.  He  followed  us  for  awhile,  and  we  hoped 
might  be  yet  able  to  keep  us  in  view ;  but  pain  or 
a  fecblcnc8s  of  dL«<po.<ition  which  from  the  first  had 
marked  his  temper,  made  him  stop  short  at  last.  I 
turned  once  or  twice  in  the  saddle  to  look  for  him 
afterward:^,  but  he  always  stood  planted  in  the  same 
spot,  fixed  there  beneath  that  glaring  noonday  sun 
as  immovably  as  the  gnome  upon  a  dial. 

I  could  not  help  expressing  my  surprise  that 
Frank,  who,  with  a  benevolence  common  to  the 
negro  character,  had  shown  much  concern  for  the 
horse  when  he  was  first  hurt,  should  betray  no  feel- 
ing at  this  painful  abandonment  of  the  poor  animal. 

"Why  Frank  be  sorry?"  said  he  in  reply; 
"  when  de  jumbie-back  slip  at  night,  him  as  well  as 
Oder  boss  all  come  back  to  de  same  place,  *cept  lame 
boss  too  be  turned  into  jumbie-spirit,  and  den  me 
see  him  ebery  day,  same,  same  boss,  see  him  standing 
den  jes'  as  now,  and  always  see  him  de  same  hour." 

We  now  rode  forward  rapidly ;  our  horses'  feet 
had  become  used  to  the  soil,  and,  notwithstanding 
the  heat  of  the  "  Indian  summer"  weather,  had  ac- 
compUshed  a  very  long  stage,  a  full  day's  journey 
in  fact,  while  the  sun  was  still  several  hours  high. 
We  ought,  we  surely  ought  to  be  near  our  destina- 
tion. 1  confessed  this  to  my  friend,  and  I  am  not 
ashamed  to  say,  that  as  I  did  so,  and  at  the  same 
time  acknowledged  that  my  prairie  experience  was 
utterly  at  fault  in  discovering  any  signs  of  thicket, 
grove,  or  timber-land  in  the  distance,  I  began  to 
share  more  or  less  the  superstitious  terrors  which 
did  unquestionably  blanch  his  cheek.  The  reader, 
wholly  inexperienced,  perhaps,  in  life  in  the  wilder- 
ness, smiles  at  the  weakness.  Yet  the  famous 
Colonel  Crockett,  as  gallant  a  bush-ranger  as  per- 
ished among  the  hardy  Texans  who  fought  and  fell 
at  the  Alamo,  has  left  it  upon  record,  that  a  man, 
when  first  lost  in  the  forest,  will  almost  persuade 
himself  that  the  sun  rises  and  sets  in  a  difierent 
quarter  of  the  heavens  than  is  his  wont  I  and  on  a 
prairie — when  lost  on  a  prairie — with  no  one  object 
to  fix  and  determine  the  use  of  the  external  senses, 
the  bewilderment  of  imagination  is  far  more  start- 
ling— ^the  vagaries  of  reason  far  more  eccentric. 
The  lost  wanderer  is  left  wholly  to  his  imagination, 
and  he  can  reason  only  upon  the  possibilities  which 
it  suggests.  For  three  days,  I  had  gaxed  only  upon 
limitless  monotony ;  for  three  days  I  had  heard  no 
sound  save  those  that  came  from  our  little  caval- 
cade— yes!  I  forgot;  on  the  first  morning,  and 
soon  after  we  got  out  of  sight  of  the  timber-Knd,  a 
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aolitary  raTen  rose  screaming  from  the  carcass  of  a 
roasted  wolf,  who  had  probably  perished  while  try- 
ing to  escape  the  prairie  fire  a  month  earlier.  But 
this  recollection  only  served  to  remind  me  that  if 
we  were  again  approaching  the  foreMt,  more  of 
these  birds  ought  to  be  visible;  for  the  carrion 
wolves  and  deer  upon  which  they  feed  arc  moflt 
often  smothered  by  the  smoke  of  a  burning  prairie, 
on  the  verge  of  the  timber-swamps,  to  which  they 
are  flying  for  refuge. 

**  Upon  my  soul,  this  is  an  ugly  business,**  said 
my  friend,  after  a  few  moments*  painful  musing. 
'*  Can  you  see  nothing — no  one  sign  in  the  air  or  on 
the  earth — nothing  to  form  a  conjecture  how  we 
may  be  situated  ?  ^ 

**  From  the  earth,  most  assuredly  nothing ;  you 
know  as  well  as  I  do  that  there  are  no  running 
streams  on  these  upland  prairies  to  guide  conjec- 
ture in  any  way^-and  as  for  the  air,  the  sun,  as 
you  have  seen,  goes  down  very  differently  over  a 
prairie  from  what  he  does  elsewhere ;  but  that  In- 
dian summer  mist  which  is  now  gathering  about 
him  makes  it  impossible  to  detect  any  of  the  pecu- 
liarities which  mark  his  setting  over  a  broken 
country." 

**Good  God!  what  will  become  of  us?  what 
shall  we  do  ?  what  can  can  you  think  of  ?  what  sug- 
gestion have  you  ?  For  me,  my  bruin  is  dizzy  witli 
looking  ceaselessly  upon  this  changeless  monotory 
— suggesting  ever  the  one  same  idea  of  poor  Frank*s 
jumbie.** 

We  had  halted  apparently  still  in  the  centre  of 
the  boundless  plain — looking  forward,  there  was 
nothing  to  reach — looking  back,  there  were  no 
vestiges  of  our  having  accomplished  any  thing! 
**  Still,**  I  thought,  **  while  there  was  nothing  here 
to  guide  one,  there  is  also  nothing  to  mislead.  If 
our  course  was  laid  properly  in  the  first  instance, 
we  may  still  clear  the  waste ;  if  that  course  was 
laid  wrongly,  it  is  yet  in  the  present  extremity  most 
wise  \o  pursue  it — we  must  go  on — on — and  our 
only  hope  is  in  the  ability  still  to  keep  this  straight- 
forward direction.** 

I  explained  this  to  my  friend  much  in  the  same . 
language  I  have  used  here.  He  simply  nodded  sig- 
nificantly, and  pressed  forward  in  silence.  The 
whole  proposition  was  so  plain  to  him  that  it  needed 
no  further  demonstration.  A  drizzling  rain,  which 
toon  after  set  in,  did  not  prevent  us  from  keeping 
the  saddle,  until  the  vapor  became  so  thick  that  we 
could  not  see  twenty  yards  in  advance;  when,  it 


being  also  now  near  night,  we  were  compelled  to 
encamp. 

Wet,  weary,  and  dispirited,  I  can  conceive  few 
things  more  disheartening  than  our  present  plight. 
My  friend,  who  was  of  a  fine  game  spirit,  attempted 
to  jest  both  about  our  present  discomforts,  and  the 
almost  appalling  prospects  of  the  morrow.  But  the 
terror  of  poor  Frank,  who  besought  him  not  to  speak 
with  such  levity  of  **Mas8a  Jumbie,**  soon  made  him 
desist ;  a  deep  sigh  that  came  from  the  breast  of  his 
master,  as  he  turned  away  from  his  supper  without 
touching  it,  betrayed  to  me  the  pardonable  affecta- 
tion of  the  gallant  fellow.  My  poor  friend,  I  be- 
lieve, slept  little  that  night,  and  his  nerves  must 
have  been  much  shaken  by  watching  for  him  to  ex- 
hibit the  spectacle  I  witnessed  in  the  morning. 
The  sudden  cries  of  IVank  had  made  me  start  from  my 
sleep ;  I  looked  up — ^my  friend  had  raised  himself  on 
one  hand,  and  with  pallid  features  and  eyes  almost 
starting  from  their  sockets,  was  gazing  before  him. 

**  Oh,  raassa,  massa — I  told  um  so—here  we  be — 
oh  Gorra  Mighty,  hab  mercy  on  us — ^here  we  be 
slipped  hack,  slipped  clean,  clean  back  to  jes  where 
we  started  from — we  and  de  boss — yes,  de  lame 
boss  and  all — and  all  got  to  do  the  same  over  again 
ebery  day— cbery  day  till  kingdom  come.** 

I  looked,  and  true  enough,  we  were  almost  under 
the  shadow  of  a  tall  wood  exactly  like  that  we  had 
left  four  n^ornings  before.  Kay,  more,  the  lanTe 
horse  stood  there  on  its  verge  as  if  he  had  slipped 
back  as  Frank  had  prophesied. 

**  It  is  a  jumbie,  by  heaven !  **  burst  at  last  from 
the  lips  of  my  West  India  friend.  Never  shall  I 
forget  the  expression  of  honest  awe,  of  desperate 
conviction,  upon  his  features  as  he  uttered  the 
words ;  and  should  his  eye  chance  to  fall  upon  these 
pages,  I  know  that  he  will  forgive  this  allusion  to 
its  ludicrous  cflTect  upon  me,  with  the  same  frank 
generosity  that  he  did  the  uncontrollable  merriment 
with  which  I  made  the  woods  ring  on  the  instant. 

The  reader  has,  I  know,  already  solved  the  mys- 
tery, and  discovered  that  we  had  unconsciously 
gained  the  woodlands  under  cover  of  the  mist  of 
the  preceding  evening — that  we  had,  in  a  word,  at- 
tained the  farther  bourne  of  the  prairie,  in  the  very 
hour  we  nearly  despaired  of  ever  reaching  it.  It 
was  not,  however,  till  we  had  mounted,  penetrated 
some  hundred  yards  into  the  forest,  and  saw  the 
smoke  of  a  settler*s  cabin  curling  up  among  the 
trees,  that  poor  bewildered  Frank  could  be  per- 
suaded he  was  yet  fairly  off  the  jumbie'back. 
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State's  Evidence. — ^A  good  story  is  told  of 
George  White,  a  notorious  thief,  in  Worcester  Co., 
Mass.  He  was  once  arraigned  for  horse  stealing, 
when  it  was  supposed  he  was  connected  with  an  ex- 
tensive gang,  which  was  laying  contributions  upon 
all  the  stables  round  about.  Many  inducements 
were  held  out  to  White  to  reveal  the  names  of  his 
associates,  but  he  maintained  a  dogged  silence.  An 
assurance  from  the  court  was  at  last  obtained  that 
be  should  be  discharged,  upon  which  he  made  oath 
to  reveal  all  he  knew  of  his  accomplices.  The  jury 
were  accordingly  suffered  to  bring  in  a  verdict  of 
**not  guilty,*'  when  he  was  called  upon  for  the 
promised  revelations.  **I  shall  be  faithful  to  my 
word,*'  said  he ;  **  understand  then  that  the  devil  is 
the  only  accomplice  I  ever  had — we  have  been  a 
great  while  in  partnership — you  have  acquitted  me, 
and  you  may  lumg  him  if  you  can  catch  him.'* 


The  Grandiloquent  Captain. — A  captain  in  the 
U.  States  Infantry,  when  serving  with  Gen.  Jackson 
against  the  Indians,  was  put  under  arrest,  and  not 
being  brought  to  a  court-martial  for  a  considerable 
time,  he  tendered  his  resignation: — "In  leaving 
the  service,  I  am  not  abandoning  the  cause  of  re- 
publicanism, but  yet  hope  to  brandish  the  glittering 
steel  in  the  field,  and  carve  my  way  to  a  name 
which  shall  prove  my  country's  neglect ;  and  when 
this  mortal  part  shall  be  closed  in  the  dust,  and 
the  soul  shall  wing  its  flight  to  the  regions  above, 
in  passing  by  the  pale  moon,  I  shall  hang  my 
hat  on  brilliant  Mars,  and  make  a  report  to  each 
superlative  star!  and  arriving  at  the  portal  of 
heaven's  chancery,  shall  demand  of  the  attending 
angel  to  be  ushered  into  the  presence  of  Washing- 
ton." 


THK   FIEK-HUKT. 


THE   FIRE-HITST. 


fiAUCKL  S:eeb  wat  ooa  of  the  n 
buDten  I  ever  knew.  He  delighted  in  no  olherpur- 
Miit  or  pKStime,  and  thouf^h  he  pretended  to  culti- 
vate ■  imsll  Bpol  of  ground,  ;el  so  Urge  k  portion 
of  bis  litne  wu  spent  iu  the  pursuit  of  game,  that 
hia  agricultural  intertiats  suflered  much  for  the  Rant 
of  proper  atleatiou.  He  lived  a  few  miles  from 
town,  and  as  ;ou  passed  his  house,  wliicli  stood  a 
ahort  distance  from  the  main  road,  a  tcK  acres  of 
corn  and  a  small  patch  of  poutoes  nii^lit  probabljr 
attract  ^our  notice,  as  standing  greatly  in  need  of 
the  hoe ;  but  the  most  prominent  objects  about 
Sam's  domicile  pertained  to  liis  farurile  pursuit.  A 
huge  pair  of  antlers — a  trophy  of  one  of  his  proud- 
est achieTements — occupied  a  con.ajucuous  place  on 
the  gable  end:  soJue  ten  or  a  dozen  tall  fishiug- 
poles,  though  modestlj  stowed  behind  the  chimney, 


undergoing  the  process  of  dryin);.  If  all 
these  did  not  convince  you  that  the  proprietor  vas 
a  sportnniBn,  the  varied  uud  clamorous  music  of  a 
•core  of  bungrj-lookiiig  houndi',  a*  ihey  issued  forth 
in  full  cry  at  every  passer-by,  could  not  full  to  force 

Sara  had  early  found  a  companion  to  share  with 
him  his  good  or  ill  luck :  and  tliougli  he  was  yi't  on 
the  gteen  side  of  thirty,  lie  vas  obliged  to  provide 
for  some  Qve  or  fix  little  tallow-fuced  "  responsibili- 
ties ;"so  he  not  only  followed  (he  chase  from  choice, 
but  when  his  wile — why  hated  " Mierman's  luck" 
»5CM  than  Sam  did  »  "  miss"  or  a  "  nibble" — took 
him  to  account  for  spending  so  many  broken  days, 
Saturday  afternoons,  rainy  days  and  odd  hours,  lo 
say  nothing  of  whole  nights,  in  the  woods,  without 
bringing  homo  so  much  as  a  cul-s<|uirrel  or  homey- 
head,  his  ready  reply  wus.  that  he  was  "  'blceged  " 
to  do  the  best  he  could  to  get  meot  for  her  and  the 
"  childer." 

The  fire  hunt  was  Sam's  hobby;  and  though  the 
legislature  h^d  recently  passed  un  act  prohibiUng 
that  mode  of  hunting,  hu  continued  lo  indulge,  as 
freely  as  ever,  in  his  favorite  i-port,  rei^olutely  main- 
toining  that  thp  lav  was  '■  uncoastiloutional  and 
agin  reason."    He  had  often  urged  lue  to  accom- 

Kny  him.  just  (o  see  how  "tlick"  he  could  shine  a 
I'k's  cyrs;  a:id  siLi*h  were  the  plowing  accounts 
he  lud  from  time  to  time  given  me  of  his  ochioTc- 
nents  in  that  way,  that  he  had  drawn  front  me  a 
promiso  to  go  with  him  "some  onlicae  timcD." 

I  was  sitting  one  evening,  ai^cr  tea,  upon  the 
steps  of  the  ]>orch,  enjoying  the  cool  autumnal  breeze, 
when  my  friend  Rim  Sikes  suddenly  made  his  ap- 
pearance. He  had  come  for  me  (o  go  with  him  on 
a  Gre-huDt,  and  wus  niouuled  ott  his  mulo  Blaze, 
with  his  p.in  upon  one  shoulder  and  his  musket  on 
the  other.  Determined  to  huve  every  tiling  in  rea- 
diness before  calling  on  me,  he  liad  gone  to  the 
kitchen  and  lit  a  few  light-wood  B^linlcrs,  which 
were  now  blaung  In  his  pan,  and  which  lerved  (he 
double  purpose  of  lijihtinf;  him  llirougli  Ihe  enclo- 
sure, and  of  demonstraUng  to  me  the  manner  of 
hunting  by  niglit.  As  he  approichcd  the  house, 
his  light  discovered  me  where  I 

"tin 


to  see  if  you've 
uigbt." 


take 


little  bun:  Ir- 
'  plied,  feelin';  eu- 


.,  Mr.  Sikes."  I  ri 
tirely  (oo  well  saiijliid  with  ray  pi 
cool  breeze,  to  desire  to  change  it  lor  a  night-rain- 
ble  through  the  woods.  "Kot  to-night,  1  thuk 
you — it  looks  like  ram." 

"Oh,  'sliaw,  'taint  gwine  to  rain,  no  how— 4iid 
I'm  all  filed— come,  come  along,  X^or." 

As  he  spoke,  he  rode  close  to  the  porch,  and  his 
mule  made  several  efforts  to  crop  the  shrubbery 
that  grew  bj  the  door,  which  Bam  very  promptly 
opposed. 

"  How  far  are  you  going,  Mr.  Bikes  T"  I  inquired, 
endeavoring  to  shake  off  the  lazy  fit  which  inclined 
me  lo  keep  my  scat. 

"  Only  jest  up  the  branch  a  little  bit — not  bevuil 
a  mile  from  your  fence,  at  the  outside.  Look  at 
him  '■"  he  exclaimed  in  a  louder  tone,  as  be  gave  the 
(he  reins  a  jerk.  "  Thar's  deer  a  plenty  up  at  the 
forks,  and  we'll  have  r'al  sport.     Come,  vou  better 

go,  and Why,  look  at  him  1"  giving  the  reins 

another  jerk,  at  the  eame  time  that  he  scat  a  kick  to 
his  mule's  ribs  that  might  have  been  heard  a  hun- 
dred yards — "  and  J'll  show  you  how  to  ehine  the 
eyes  of  a  buck." 

As  he  sat  in  his  saddle  persuading  me  to  go.  hil 
mule  kept  frisking  and  tumiog  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  annoy  him  eiceedin^y.  Upon  his  left  shoulder 
he  bore  his  blazing  pan,  and  upon  his  right  he  held 
his  musket,  holding  the  reins  also  in  his  right  hand ; 
so  that  any  ettbrts  on  his  part  to  restrain  the  re- 
fractory movements  of  his  animal  were  attended  with 
much  difficulty.  I  had  about  made  up  my  mind  to 
go,  when  the  mule  evinced  a  more  resolute  dele^ 
.t  (he  shrubbery. 
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"Whoa I  wha,  now! — blast  your  heart — ^now, 
look  at  him  T — then  might  be  heard  a  few  good 
last  J   kicks.     **Come,  migor,   git  your  gun,   and 

let's wUl  you  hold  up  yer  head,  you  ^bominable 

fool  ? and  let's  take  a  little  round —  it'll  do  you 

good." 

*^  As  I  only  go  to  satisfy  my  curiosity,  Fll  not 
take  a  gun.  You  will  be  able  to  shoot  all  the  deer 
we  meet." 

**  WeD,  any  way  you  mfaid,  roijor.** 

We  were  about  to  start,  when  Aiiddenly  the  mule 
gave  a  loud  bray,  and  when  I  turned  to  look,  his 
heels  were  hif^  in  the  air,  and  Sam  dinging  to  his 
neck,  while  the  fire  flew  in  every  direction.  The 
mule  wheeled,  reared  and  kicked,  and  still  Sam 
hung  to  his  neck,  shouting— *^ Look  at  him! — 
whoa  ! — will  you  mind  ! — whoa  1 — whoa,  now  !  " — 
but  all  to  no  purpose,  until  at  length  the  infuriated 
animal  backed  to  the  low  paling  fence  which  en- 
closed a  small  flower-garden,  over  which  he 
tumbled — Sam,  pan,  gun  and  all,  together  ! 

When  Sam  had  disengaged  himself,  he  discover- 
ed that  the  saddle-blanket  was  on  fire,  which  had 
been  the  cause  of  the  disaster. 

"  Gus  the  luck,"  said  he,  *'  I  thought  I  smelt 
somethin'  burnin\"  Then  addressing  himself  to 
the  mule  in  a  louder  tone,  he  continued — *'  That's 
what  comes  o' jerkin' yer  dratted  head  about  that- 
a-way.  Blast  your  infernal  heart,  you've  spilt  all 
my  fixins — and  here's  my  pan,  jest  as  crooked  as  a 
fish-hook !" — then  there  was  a  kick  or  two  and  a 
blow  with  the  frying-pan — '*  take  that,  you  bowda- 
cious  fool,  and  hold  yer  head  still  next  time,  will 
you  ?  And  you've  skinned  my  leg  all  to  flinders, 
dadfetch  your  everlastin'  picter  to  dingnation ! — 
take  that  under  your  short  ribs,  now,  will  you — 
whoa,  Tve  a  great  mind  to  blow  yer  infernal  brains 
out  this  very  night !  And  you've  broke  the  major's 
palins  down,  you  unnatural  cus.  Whoa !  step  over 
now,  if  you's  satisfied." 

By  this  time  Sam  had  got  the  mule  out  of  the  en- 
closure, and  had  gathered  up  most  of  his  **  fixins." 
The  whole  scene,  after  the  upsetting  of  the  pan, 
had  transpired  in  the  dark,  but  from  the  moment  I 
saw  the  mule's  heels  fiying  and  Sam  clinging  to  his 
neck,  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  I  restrained 
my  laughter.  During  his  solo  in  the  enclosure,  I 
was  absolutely  compelled  to  stuff  my  handkerchief 
in  my  mouth  to  prevent  his  hearing  me. 

**  Did  you  ever  ne  the  likes  o'  that,  migor  ?"  ex- 
claimed Sam,  as  I  approached  the  spot  where  he 
was  engaged  in  readjusting  his  saddle,  and  putting 
other  matters  to  rights,  that  had  been  deranged  by 
the  struggles  of  the  mule  to  free  himself  from  the 
boming  blanket. 

«« I  am  very  sorry  it  happened,"  I  replied,  "  as  it 
win  preTent  us  from  taking  our  hunt." 

*«No,  m  be  dadfetcht  if  it  does,  tho'— I  aint  to 
be  backed  out  that-a-way,  major,  not  by  no  means. 
Yon  know  *  a  bad  beginnin'  makes  a  good  endin', 
as  the  old  woman  said.  He  isn't  done  sich  a  mon- 
Btrons  sif^t  o*  harm,  nohow,— only  bent  the  handle 
of  my  pan  a  Uttle,  and  raked  some  skin  off  one  o'  my 
shins — but  that*s  neither  here  nor  thar.  So  if  you'll 
jest  hold  Blase  till  I  go  and  git  a  torch,  we'll  have 
n  shoot  at  a  pair  o'  eyes  yit,  to-night." 

I  took  the  bridle  while  Sam  procured  a  torch, 
and  after  he  had  gathered  up  the  fagots  which  he 
had  broujrt^t  to  bum  in  his  pan,  we  set  off  for  the 
branch — Sam  upon  his  mule,  with  a  torch  in  one 
band,  while  I  walked  by  his  side. 
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It  was  only  necessary  for  us  to  go  a  short  dis- 
tance, before  we  were  at  the  designated  spot. 

**  Thar,"  said  Sam,  as  he  dismounted,  '*  here's  as 
good  a  place  as  any — so  I'll  jest  hitch  Blaze  here, 
and  light  our  pan." 

Accordingly  Blaze  was  made  fast  to  a  stout  sap- 
ling, and  Sam  proceeded  to  kindle  a  fire  in  his 
pan,  at  the  same  time  explaining  to  me,  in  a  low 
voice,  the  modut  operandi  of  the  fire-hunt,  which 
be  accompanied  with  sundry  precautionary  hints 
and  directions  for  my  own  speciid  observance  on  the 
present  occasion. 

**  Now,  major,"  said  he,  **  you  must  keep  close 
to  me,  and  you  musn't  make  no  racket  in  the  bush- 
es. You  see,  the  way  we  does  to  thine  the  deer's 
eyes  is  this — we  holds  the  pan  so,  on  the  left  shoul- 
der, and  carries  the  gun  at  a  trail  in  the  right 
hand.  Well,  when  I  wants  to  look  for  eyes,  I  turns 
round  slow,  and  looks  right  at  the  edge  of  my 
shadder,  what's  made  by  the  light  behind  me  in  the 
pan,  and  if  ther's  a  deer  in  gun-shot  of  me,  his  eyes 
*11  shine  'zactly  Ukc  two  balls  of  fire." 

This  explanation  was  as  clear  as  Sam  could 
make  it,  short  of  a  den^onstration,  fo"  which  pur- 
pose we  now  moved  on  through  the  woods.  After 
proceeding  a  few  hundred  yards,  Sam  took  a  sur- 
vey as  described,  but  saw  no  eyes. 

"  Never  mind,  major,"  said  he,  "  well  find  'em 
— vou  see." 

We  moved  on  cautiously,  and  Sam  made  his 
observations  as  before,  but  with  no  better  success. 
Thus  we  travelled  on  in  silence,  from  place  to  place, 
until  I  began  to  get  weary  of  the  sport. 

*'  Well,  Mr.  Sikes,"  I  remarked,  **  I  don't  see  that 
your  bad  beginning  to-nigbt  is  likely  to  insure  any 
better  ending." 
.    *'  Oh,  don't  git  out  of  patience,  major — youTl 


» 


see. 

We  moved  on  again.  I  had  become  quite  weary, 
and  fell  some  distance  behind.  Sam  stopped,  and 
when  I  came  up,  he  said  in  a  low  voice — **  you 
better  keep  pretty  close  up,  major,  'case  if  I  should 
happen  to  shine  your  eyes,  you  see,  I  moughtn't 
know  'em  from  a  deer,  and  old  Betsey  here  toats 
fifteen  buckshot  and  a  ball,  and  slings  'em  to  kill." 

I  fell  behind  no  more. 

We  had  wandered  about  for  several  hours,  and 
the  sky,  which  had  not  been  the  clearest  in  the 
commencement,  now  began  to  assume  the  appear- 
ance of  rain.  I  had  more  than  once  suggested  the 
propriety  of  going  home — ^but  Sam  was  eager  to 
show  me  how  to  shine  the  eyes  of  a  buck,  and  no 
argument  or  persuasion  could  win  him  from  his 
purpose.  We  searched  on  as  before,  for  another 
half  hour,  and  I  was  about  to  express  my  deter- 
mination to  go  home,  when  Sam  suddenly  paused — 

"Stop,  stop,"  said  he,  "thar's  eyes,  and  whap- 
pers  they  is  to— now  hold  still,  major." 

I  raised  on  tiptoe  with  eager  anticipation — I 
heard  the  click  of  the  lock — there  was  a  moment 
of  portentous  silence — then  the  old  musket  blazed- 
forth  with  a  thundering  report,  and  in  the  same- 
instant  was  heard  a  loud  squeal,  and  the  noise  like- 
the  snapping  of  bridle  reins. 

*'  Thunder  and  lightnin' !"  exclaimed  Sam,  as  he- 
dropped  gun,  pan  and  all,  and  stood  fixed  to  the 
spot — "  I've  shot  old  Blaze !" 

So  soon  as  he  had  recovered  from  the  shock,  we 
hastened  to  the  spot,  and,  sure  enough,  there  lay 
the  luckless  mule,  still  floundering  in  the  agonies 
of  death.    The  aim  had  been  but  too  good,  and 
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poo  B  n  c  TBS  hurt  past  al  surg^rr  Sam  s  ood 
orer  him  in  silent  agonr,  and,  not n-ithstsn ding  the 
bitter  m«!ediction8  he  had  «o  retcntly  heaped  upon 
Um,  now  that  he  uiir  the  poor  animal  stretchrd 
upon  the  ground  in  death,  and  knew  that  bid  "in- 
frmal  picter"  irould  greet  him  no  more  for  ever,  a 
flood  of  tender  recollections  ofpa^t  HerTi(;eii  poured 
OTer  his  repentant  heart.  He  uttered  not  a  word 
va*i\  after  the  last  signs  or  life  were  extinct — then, 
with  a  heavy  sigh,  he  muttered — 

"  Pore  old  cretur! — well,  well,  I  reckon  Ve  done 
the  businesi  now,  sure  enough.  That's  what  I  calls 
a  jiretlS  night's  work,  anyhow  1 " 

"A  'had  beginolng  doesn't  alwaja  laako  a  good 
ending,'  Mr.  Sikes,"  f  remarked, 

"  Cub  the  lack,  it  will  run  so,  sometimes,"  said 
he  [n  a  sullen  tone,  as  be  commenced  taking  the 
saddle  off  his  deeeaaed  donkey.  "  I'm  blamed  if  I 
aee  how  1  got  so  turned  round," 

By  thU  time  it  bad  commenced  to  min,  and  we 
■ere  anxious  to  get  home;  but  Sam  had  dropped 
Us  gun  and  pan,  as  the  awful  truth  rudied  upon 
him,  that  he  had  killed  the  only  mule  he  poeaessed 
in  the  world,  and  we  now  found  it  difflcult  to  ro- 
eover  them.  Alter  searching  about  forncarhalf  an 
hour  In  the  drizzling  rain,  Sam  chanced  lo  come 
upon  the  spot  from  which  he  had  taken  the  hapless 
aim,  and  having  regained  his  gun  and  pan,  we  en- 
deavored to  strike  ■  Gre ;  all  our  eflbrts,  howerer, 
to  produce  a  light,  proved  iDetTecluat,  and  we  easay- 
«d  to  grope  our  wayamid  the  darkness. 

"  Hello,  major,  whar  is  you  V 

"  Here !" 

"  Whar  you  gwine  ?" 

'■Home,'' 

"  Well,  that  aint  the  way." 

"Why,  we  eame  this  way." 

"No,  I  reckon  not." 

"Fm  8ure  we  didn't  come  that  way," 

"  Wbar,  in  the  devil's  name,  is  the'braoch  ?"  pclu- 
hntly  int|uired  Sam,  "If  I  could  only  sec  the 
itranch,  I  could  soon  find  ibe  wav." 

"It  must  be  down  thia  way,"  i  replied, 

"Somehow  or  other  I'm  tetotatioualy  deluded, 


o-n  g  rema  ked  ^m  as  ho  came  tearing 
through  the  briirs  with  his  stirrup-irons  dingUog 
■bout  bim.  his  gun  in  one  hand  and  frying-pan  ia 
the  other.  "If  I  hndn't  a  been  completdy  dnm- 
foozled,  I'd  nerera  killed  Bbzc  like  I  did," 

I  Tolunleercd  to  carry  his  gun,  but  he  was  in 
no  humor  for  the  interchange  of  civilities — "  Flill 
hnrping"  on  his  mule,  he  trudged  on,  grumbling  to 
himself — 

"  What,"  he  mattered,  "  will  Tolly  aay  now— IH 
never  hear  the  lust  of  lh.it  critter  the  longest  day  I 
live.  That's  worse  than  clioppin'  the  coon-tf™ 
acra.aa  (he  sittin'  hen's  nest,  and  I  liked  never  to 
beam  the  ccnd  o'  that," 

After  groping  through  the  brush  and  brien^ 
which  seemed  to  grow  thicker  the  further  we  pro- 
ceeded, for  some  time,  Sam  stopped — 

"  I  swar,  major,  this  aint  the  way." 

"Well,  then,  lead  the  way,  and'  III  follow  you," 
I  replied,  be^nuing,  myself,  to  think  I  was 
wrong. 

Changing  our  direction,  we  plodded  On,  occaAon- 
ally  tumbling  over  logs  and  brush,  unlit  Sam  con- 
cluded that  all  our  efforts  to  find  the  way  were  use- 

"Oh,  thunderstionP  wiid  he,  a«  he  tore  away 
from  a  thick  jungle  of  briers,  in  which  he  had  been 
rearing  and  pitching  for  more  than  a  minate,  *'  It 
aint  no  manner  of  use  for  ua  to  try  lo  find  the  Waf. 
let's  look  out  a  big  tree,  and  Mop  under 


it  till  m 
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Seeing  no  alternative,  I  reluctantly  acceded  to 
his  proposal. 

Accordingly,  we  nestled  down  under  tbe  sbcller 
of  a  large  oak.  For  a  lime  neither  spoke,  and  all 
was  still,  save  the  incessant  buz  of  the  counlleas 
hosts  of  mosquetoes  that  now  seemed  intent  npon 
devouring  us.  At  lenglh  I  broke  sllenoe,  by  re- 
marking— at  the  same  lime  that  I  gavo  myself  a  box 
upon  the  ear,  intended  for  the  mosquetoe  that  was 

"I   think   this  will   be    my  last  Gnshunt,  Kr. 


Sikes,' 


"  The  fact  U,"  replied  Sam,  "  thia  'e 
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iiicouragin*  to  new  beeinimera,  major,  that's  a  fact 
— but  you  musn't  give  It  up  so.  I  nope  we'll  have 
a  better  showin*  next  time. 


Ci 


My  curiosity  is  satisfied,**  I  remarked.  **I 
wouldn't  pass  such  another  night  in  the  woods  for 
all  the  deer  in  Georgia.** 

'''Shaw,  I  wouldn  t  care  a  tinker's  cus,"  said  Sam, 
«'  if  I  only  jest  hadn't  killed  Blaze.  That's  what  sets 
me  back,  monstrous." 

"  That  was  indeed  an  unlucky  mistake.  I  should 
think  a  few  such  exploits  as  that  would  cure  you  of 
your  fire-hunting  propensity.  But  I  expect  you 
never  had  such  luck,  before  to-night.*' 

*'  No,  not  'zactly — tho*  I've  had  some  monstrous 
bad  luck  in  my  time,  too.  I  reckon  you  never 
beam  about  the  time  I  ffot  among  the  panters.'* 

"No— how  was  that  ?*^ 

"  Why,  it  was  *bout  this  time  last  fall,  I  and  Dud- 
ley went  out  and  *camped  on  Spent  Greek.  Well, 
he  took  his  pan  and  went  out  one  way,  and  I  went 
another.  I  went  shinin'  along  jest  like  you  seed  me 
to-night,  till  I  got  a  good  bit  from  the  camp,  and 
bimeby,  shore  enough,  I  sees  eyes  not  morc'n  forty 
yards  off.  I  fotched  old  Betsey  up  to  my  face  and 
cut  loose,  and  the  deer  drapped  right  in  his 
tracks,  but  somehow  in  my  hurryment  f  drapt  my 
pan,  jest  like  I  did  to-night  when  I  heard  old  Blaze 
squeel.  While  I  was  tryin*  to  kindle  up  a  light, 
what  should  I  see  but  more  eyes  shinin'  way  down 
ia  the  holler.  I  drapt  the  fire  and  loaded  up  old 
Betsey  as  quick  as  I  could,  to  be  ready  for  the  var- 
mint, whatever  it  was.  Well,  the  eyes  kep  comin' 
closer  and  closer,  and  gettin*  bigger  and  brighter, 
and  the  fust  thing  I  know'd  ther  was  a  whole  grist 
of  'cm  all  foUerin'  right  after  the  fust  ones,  and 
dodgin'  up  and  down  in  the  dark  like  they  was  eo 
many  dancin'  devils.  Well,  I  began  to  feel  sort  o' 
jubous  of  'em,  bo  I  raised  old  Betsey  and  pulled  at 
the  nearest  eyes,  but  she  snapped — I  primed  her 
agin,  and  sheJflashcd — and  when  I  flashed,  sich  an- 
other squallin'  and  yellin'  you  never  did  hear,  and 
up  the  trees  they  went  all  round  me.  Thinks  I  them 
must  be  somcthin'  unnatural,  bein'  as  my  gun 
wouldn't  shoot  at  'em — so  I  jest  drapt  old  Betsey, 
and  put  out  for  the  camp  as  hard  as  I  could  split. 
Well,  we  went  back  the  next  momin',  and  what  do 
you  think  them  infernal  critters  had  done? — eat 
the  deer  up  slick  and  clean,  all  but  the  bones  and 
horns,  and  a  little  ways  off  lay  old  Betsey,  with  four 
fingers  of  buck-shot  and  bullets,  but  not  a  bit 
of  powder  in  her.  Then  I  know'd  they  was  pan- 
ters." 

"  Why,  they  might  have  eaten  you  too." 

"  That's  a  fact.  Dudley  said  he  wondered  they 
didn't  take  hold  of  me." 

The  drizzling  shower  which  had  already  nearly 


wet  us  to  the  skin,  now  turned  to  a  drenching 
storm,  which  continued  for  more  than  an  hour  with- 
out intermission.  When  the  storm  abated,  we  dis- 
covered the  dawn  approaching,  and,  r.iiortly  after, 
were  enabled  to  ascertain  our  whereabouts.  We 
were  not  more  than  five  hundred  yards  from  the 
clearing,  and  probably  had  not  been,  during  the 
night,  at  a  greater  distance  than  a  mile  from  the 
house  which  we  had  left  in  the  evening. 

As  we  stepped  from  the  wood  into  the  open  road, 
I  contemplated,  for  a  moment,  the  ludicrous  appear- 
ance of  my  unfortunate  companion.  Poor  Sam ! — 
daylight,  and  the  prospect  of  home,  brought  no  joy 
to  him — and  as  he  stood  before  me,  with  the  saddle 
and  bridle  of  the  deceased  Blaze  girded  about  his 
neck,  his  musket  in  one  hand,  and  pan  in  the  other, 
drenched  with  rain,  his  clothes  torn,  and  a  counte- 
nance that  told  of  the  painful  conflict  within,  I  could 
not  but  regard  him  as  an  object  of  sympathy  rather 
than  ridicme. 

"  Well,"  said  he,  with  a  heavy  sigh,  and  with- 
out looking  mo  in  the  face — '*  good  mornin', 
major." 

*'  Good  morning,"  I  replied,  touched  with  sym- 
pathv  for  his  misfortune,  and  reproaching  myself 
for  the  mirth  I  had  enjoyed  at  his  expense — '*  Good 
morning,  Mr.  Sikes,  I  am  very  sorry  for  your  loss, 
and  hope  you  will  have  better  luck  in  future." 

*'  Oh,  miyor,"  said  he,  "  it  aint  the  vally  of  the 
mule  that  I  mind  so  much — though  old  Blaze  was 
a  monstrous  handy  cretur  on  the  place.  But  thar's 
my  wife — what  '11  she  say  when  she  sees  me  comin* 
home  in  this  here  fix  ?  Howsomedever,  what  can't 
be  cured  must  be  endured,  as  the  feller  said  when 
the  monkey  bit  him." 

"That's  the  true  philosophy,"  I  remarked, 
seeing  that  he  endeavored  to  take  courage  from 
the  train  of  reasoning  into  which  he  had  fallen ; 
'*  and  Mrs.  Sikes  should  bear  in  mind  that  accident! 
will  happen,  and  be  thankful  that  it's  no  worse." 

^*  To  be  sure  she  ought,"  replied  Sam,  **  but  that 
aint  the  way  with  her — she  don't  believe  in  acci* 
dents,  nohow;  and  then  she's  so  bowdacious  un- 
reasonable when  she's  raised.  But,  she  better  not," 
he  continued,  with  a  stern  look  as  he  spoke — "  she 
better  not  come  a  cavortin'  'bout  me  with  any  of 
her  rantankerous  carryin's  on  this  momin',  for  I 
aint  in  no  humor  nohow !"  and  he  made  a  threat- 
ening gesture  with  his  head,  as  much  as  to  say  he*d 
make  the  fur  fly  if  she  did. 

We  parted  at  the  gate,  Sam  for  his  home,  and  I 
for  my  bed — he  sorely  convinced  that  **  a  bad  be- 
ginning "  does  not  alwayi  **  make  a  good  ending," 
and  I  fully  resolved  that  it  should  be  my  first  and 
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Th»  "  Ntmfh  Echo." — I  stood  in  the  deep  gorge 
of  the  cloud-capped  mountain,  and  in  the  profound 
Btfllness  of  undisturbed  and  original  chaos,  brooded 
over  the  surrounding  scene.  There  was  not  a  breath 
to  stir  the  ambient  air,  not  the  twinkling  of  a  rill,  the 
twitter  of  a  bird,  or  the  humming  pipe  of  a  single 
individual  of  the  insect  tribe.  At  that  moment, 
sweet  girl,  I  thought  of  thee ;  and,  under  the  dear 
Influence,  I  called  aloud:  "Oh,  my  adored  ono, 
that  thou  wert  now  here  I "  and  Echo  answered, 
•*Vel,  votofitf" 


Ck>MPARisoN8  ARE  Odioub. — ^A  robbcr,  condemn- 
ed to  be  hanged,  refused  the  assistance  of  a  clergy- 
man, on  the  ground  that  he  himself  had  led  the  life 
of  an  apostle,  and  drew  the  parallel  as  follows : 
"  They  were  wanderers  on  the  earth,  without  lands 
or  tenements ;  so  was  I.  They  were  despificd  by 
many,  and,  at  all  hazards,  unalterably  attached  to 
their  principles ;  so  was  I.  They  were  thrown  into 
jails  and  prisons,  and  underwent  many  hardships ; 
po  did  I.  And  as  they  all  came  to  untimely  deaths, 
I  am  likely  to  imitate  them  in  that  also." 
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It  was  l>out  three  oV-lock  when  I  got  to  the 
Hotel,  and  after  brushin*  and  scrubbin'  a  little  of  the 
du8t  off,  and  gittin'  my  dinner,  I  tuck  a  turn  out 
into  the  great  Broadway,  what  IVe  heard  so  much 
about,  ever  sense  I  was  big  enuff  to  read  the  news- 
papers, to  see  if  it  was  what  it^s  cracked  up  to  be. 
Well,  when  I  got  to  the  door  of  the  Hotel,  I  thought 
ther  must  be  a  funeral  or  something  else  gwine  by, 
and  I  waited  some  time,  thinkin*  they  would  all  git 
past;  but  they  only  seemed  to  git  thicker,  and 
faster,  and  more  of  *em,  the  longer  I  waited,  till 
bimeby  I  begun  to  discover  that  they  was  gwine 
both  ways,  and  that  it  was  no  procession  at  all,  but 
Jest  one  everlastin*  stream  of  people  passin*  up  and 
down  the  street,  cumin*  from  all  parts  of  creation, 
and  gwine  Lord  only  knows  whar. 

I  mix'd  in  with  'em,  but  I  tell  you  what,  I  found 
it  monstrous  rough  travellin*.  The  fact  is,  a 
chicken-coop  mought  as  well  expect  to  float  down 
the  Savannah  river  in  a  freshet,  and  not  git  nocked 
to  pieces  by  the  drift-wood,  as  for  a  person  what 
aint  used  to  it  to  expect  to  git  along  in  Broadway 
without  gittin*  jostled  from  one  side  to  tother  at 
every  step,  and  pushed  into  the  street  about  three 
times  a  minit.  A  body  must  watch  the  currents 
and  eddies,  and  foller  *em  and  keep  up  with  *em,  if 
they  don't  want  to  git  run  over  by  the  crowd,  or 
nocked  off  the  sidewalk,  to  be  ground  into  mince- 
meat by  the  everlastin'  ominybusses.  In  the  fust 
Elace,  I  undertuck  to  go  up  Broadway  on  the  left 
and  side  of  the  pavement,  but  I  mought  jest  as 
well  tried  to  paddle  a  canoe  up  the  falls  of  Tallula. 
In  spite  of  all  the  dodgin'  I  could  do,  sumbody  was 
all  the  time  bumpin*  up  agin  me,  so  that  with  the 
bumps  I  got  from  the  men,  and  givin'  back  for  the 
wimmin,  I  found  I  was  losin'  ground  instead  of 
gwine  ahed.  Tlien  I  kep  *^  to  the  right  as  the  law 
directs,"  but  here  I  like  to  got  run  over  by  the 
crowd  of  men  and  wimmin,  and  children,  and  nig- 
gers, what  was  all  gwine  as  fast  as  if  ther  houses 
was  afire,  or  they  was  runnin'  for  the  doctor.  And 
if  I  happened  to  stop  to  look  at  any  thing,  the  first 
thing  I  knowed  I  was  jammed  out  among  the  ominy- 
busses, what  was  dashin*  and  whirlin'  along  over 
the  stones  Ike  one  eternal  train  of  railroad  cars, 
makin'  a  noise  like  heaven  and  yeath  was  cumin' 
together.  Then  ther  was  the  carriages,  and  hacks, 
and  market-wagons,  and  milk-carts,  rippin*  and 
tearin'  along  in  every  direction — the  drivers  holler- 
in'  and  poppin'  ther  whips — the  peeple  talkin'  to 
one  another  as  if  ther  lungs  was  made  out  of  sole 
leather — soldiers  marchin  with  bands  of  music, 
beatin'  ther  drums,  and  blowin*  and  slidin'  ther 
tromboons  and  trumpets  with  all  ther  might — all 
together  makin'  noise  enuff  to  drive  the  very  Old 
Nick  himself  out  of  his  senses.  It  was  more  than  I 
could  stand — ^my  dander  begun  to  git  up,  and  I 
rushed  out  into  the  fust  street  I  cum  to,  to  try  to 
git  out  of  the  racket  before  it  sot  me  crazy  sure 
onuff,  when  what  should  I  meet  but  a  dratted  grate 
big  nigger  with  a  bell  in  his  liand,  ringin'  it  rite  in 
my  face  as  hard  as  he  could,  and  hollerin'  some- 
thing loud  enuff  to  split  the  hcd  of  a  lamp-post. 
That  was  too  much,  and  I  made  a  lick  at  the  feller 
with  my  cane  that  would  lowered  his  key  if  it  had 
hit  him,  at  the  same  time  that  I  grabbed  him  by  the 


coller,  and  ax'd  him  what  in  the  name  of  thuiderbe 
meant  by  such  imperence.  The  feller  drapped  bts 
bell  and  shut  his  catfish  mouth,  and  roQin'  op  the 
whites  of  his  eyes,  'thout  aayin'  a  word  he  broke 
away  from  me  as  hard  as  be  could  tear,  and  I  ha^ 
tened  on  to  find  some  place  less  like  bedlam  than 
Broadway. 

By  this  time  it  was  most  daric,  and  after  walkin' 
down  one  street  till  I  cum  to  a  ermte  big  gaidin 
with  trees  in  it,  whar  it  was  so  stiU  that  noises  be- 
gun to  sound  natural  to  me  agin,  I  sot  down  on  tbe 
railin's  and  rested  myself  awhile,  and  then  sot  out 
for  my  hotel.  I  walked  and  walked  for  some  time, 
but  somehow  or  other  I  couldn^t  find  the  way.  I 
inquired  for  the  American  Hotel  two  or  three  times, 
and  got  the  direction,  but  the  streets  twisted  about 
so  that  it  was  out  of  the  question  for  me  to  foller 
'em  when  they  told  me,  and  I  begun  to  think  I'd 
have  to  take  up  my  lodgin's  somewhar  else  for  tbat 
night,  I  was  so  tired.  Bimeby  I  cum  to  a  street 
that  was  very  still  and  quiet,  what  they  called 
Chambers  otreet,  and  while  I  was  standin'  on  tbe 
corner,  thinkin'  which  way  I  should  go,  long  cum  a 
pore  woman  with  a  bundle  under  her  arm,  creepin' 
along  as  if  she  wasn't  hardly  able  to  walk.  When 
she  seed  me  she  cum  up  to  me  and  put  her  hanker- 
chef  to  her  eyes,  and  ses  she : 

**  Mister,  Pm  a  pore  woman,  and  my  husband's  so 
sick  he  aint  able  to  do  any  work,  and  me  and  my 
pore  little  children  is  almost  starvin*  for  bred. 
Won't  yon  be  good  enuff  to  give  me  two  shD- 
lin's?" 

I  looked  at  her  a  bit,  and  ees  I : 

*^  Haint  you  got  no  relatfons  nor  nei^bors  that 
can  help  you?" 

**0h  no,  sir;  Vm  too  poor  to  have  relations  or 
neighbors.  I  was  better  off  once,  and  then  I  had 
plenty  of  friends." 

That's  the  way  of  the  world,  thinks  I ;  we  always 
have  frends  till  we  need  'em. 

**  Oh,  sir,  if  you  only  know'd  how  hard  I  have  to 
work  you'd  pity  me — I  know  tou  would." 

*' What  do  you  do  for  a  liTin*?"  ses  I,  for  she 
looked  too  delicate  to  do  much. 

**  I  do  fine  washin'  and  ironin*,"  sea  she ;  **  bat 
Fm  sick  so  much  that  I  can't  make  enuff  to 
support  us ;  "  and  then  she  coffed  a  real  graveyard 
coff. 

**  Why  don't  you  git  some  of  Schenck*B  Pulmomc 
Syrup?"  ses  I. 

"Oh,  sir,"  ees  she,  "Tm  too  p<ne  to  bay  ae- 
dicin',  when  my  pore  little  children  is  dyin'  for 
bred." 

That  touched  me — ^to  think  sich  a  delicate  young 
cretur  as  her  should  have  to  struggle  so  hard,  and 
I  tuck  out  my  purse  and  gin  her  a  dollar. 

"  Thar,"  ses  I,  "  that  wdl  help  you  a  little." 

"  Oh,  bless  you,  sir,  you're  so  kfand.  Now  m 
buy  some  medicin'  for  my  pore  husband.  Will  you 
be  good  enuff  to  hold  this  bundle  for  me  till  I  step 
back  to  that  drug-store  on  the  comer?  It's  so 
heavy — 111  be  back  in  a  minit,"  ses  she.  • 

I  felt  so  sorry  for  the  pore  woman  that  I  conldnH 
refuse  her  sich  a  little  favor,  so  I  tuck  her  bundle 
to  hold  it  for  her.  She  sed  she  was  Afraid  tbe  fine 
dresses  mought  git  rumpled,  and  then  her  oivtonien 
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Ther  wu  ■  good  many  peeple  pMtIn'  bj,  «nd  I 
walked  up  Trom  the  corner  a  little  vajg,  do  tbej 
•houidn't  see  me  etmdui'  tfaor  with  (he  bandlo  in  mj 
■rmB.  I  begun  to  think  it  «ai  time  for  the  woman 
lo  cum  back,  atid  tbe  bundle  was  beginnin'  to  git 
pretty  heaTj,  when  1  tbou^bl  I  felt  aiuiitbiDg  mov- 
1d'  in  it.  I  Mopped  rite  atill,  and  held  mj  bretb  to 
hear  IT  It  wai  any  thing,  when  It  begun  to  squirm 
about  more  and  more,  and  I  beard  a  noise  Jest  like 
a  tom-cat  in  tbe  bundle.  I  neisr  was  bo  surprised 
in  my  lili),  and  I  cum  in  an  ace  of  leltio'  it  drap  rite 
on  tbe  pavement.  Thinks  t,  in  the  name  of  crea- 
UOD  what  ii  it  t  I  walked  down  to  tbe  lamp-post  to 
see  what  it  was,  and,  Mr.  Thompaon,  would  you  be- 


in  a  stream.  Wtutt  on  yaath  to  do  I  didn't  know. 
Thw  I  was  in  a  strange  city,  Whar  nol>odj  didn't 
know  me,  out  in  the  street  with  a  little  joang  baby 
in  my  arms.  I  never  was  so  mad  at  a  female  woman 
before  In  all  my  life,  and  I  never  lelt  so  much  like  k 
dratted  tool  as  I  did  that  minit. 

I  started  for  the  drugstore,  with  the  baby  squal- 
lin'  like  n.lh,  and  tbe  more  I  tried  to  hush  it  the 
louder  it  squalled.     The  man  what  kep  Iho  More 


sed  h 


dim 


Here  me,  it  wis  a  im  bibt  1  I  was  so  completely 
tack  aback  that  I  staggered  up  agin  the  lamp-pout, 
and  held  on  to  it,  while  it  kicked  and  aquaUed  like 
a  young  p«nt«r,  and  the  sweat  jest  poured  ont  of  me 


bring  no  babys  in  thar. 

By  this  lime  a  eyertastin'  crowd  of  peeple— men 
and  wimmin — was  gathered  round,  so  I  couldn't  go 
no  whar,  all  gabbhn'  and  talkin'  ao  I  couldn't  hardly 
hear  tbe  baby  squall. 

I  told  'cm  how  it  was,  and  told  'em  I  was  ft  stran- 
ger in  New  York,  and  ai'd  '«m  what  I  shoijd  do 
with  the  baby.  But  ther  was  no  gettin'  any  sense 
out  of  'em,  and  none  of  'em  wouldn't  touch  it  no 
mor'n  if  it  had  been  so  much  pisen. 

"That  won't  do,"  ses  one  feller.  "Ton  can't 
come  that  game  OTer  this  crowd." 

"Mo,  indeed,"  sen  another  little  runty-lookin' fel- 
ler— "we'fc  got  enuff  to  do  to  take  can  of  our 
own  babja  in  these  digpin'a." 

"  Take  your  baby  home  to  its  ma,"  «es  another, 
"  and  support  it  like  on  'onest  man, 

I  tried  to  git  a  cbsnce  to  explain  the  biinen  to 
'em,  but  drat  the  word  could  I  git  in  edgeways. 

"Take 'em  both  Co  tbe  Tooms,"  sex  one,  "and 
make  'em  giv  a  account  of  themselves." 

With  that  two  or  three  of  'em  cum  towards  me, 
and  J  grabbed  my  cune  in  one  hand,  while  I  held 
on  to  tbe  bundle  with  the  other. 

"Gentlemen,"  ses  1 — the  baby  squeelin'  all  the 
time  like  forty  cats  in  a  bag — "  Uentlemen,  I'm  not 
gwine  lo  bo  used  in  no  sich  way — I'll  let  you  know 
that  I'm  Dot  gwine  to  be  tuck  to  no  Tooms.  I'm  a 
stranger  in  your  city,  and  Fm  not  gwine  to  support 
none  of  your  babya  My  name  is  Joseph  Jones,  of 
PineTiile,  Georgia,  and  anybody  what  wants  to 
know  who  I  am,  can  End  mo  at  the  American " 

"H^er  Jones,"  ses  a  clerer^ookin'  young  nun, 
what  pushed  his  way  into  the  crowd  when  he  heard 
my  name.  "  U^jer,  don't  be  disturbed  in  the  lesst," 
aes  he,  "  I'll  soon  have  this  matter  fixed." 

With  that  he  spoke  to  a  man  with  » lether  ribbon 
on  bis  hat,  who  tuck  the  baby,  bundle  and  all,  and 
carried  it  off  to  tbe  place  what  they've  got  made 
ia  \ew  York  a  purpose  to  keep  tiob  pore  little 
or&nalo. 


TAXES. 
A  UUT  fellow,  whose  hard  lot 

It  was,  in  old  Vermont  to  gather  taxes, 
Stopped  near  ft  shed  where   carta,   ploughs, 
saws,  and  axes, 
Showed  the  proprietor  some  cash  had  got. 

Then,  entering,  said,  "your  taxes,  if  you  please." 
*'  WhM  I "  quoth  the  owner,  very  ill  at  ease, 
"  Tkxe*  again  I  'tis  tanial  bard,  I  tow  ; 
A  man  can  narce  afford  to  keep  a  cow. 
I  r '  aally  beBeie  yonll  tax  my  eyes  I  " 
''Sr,''qaoth  tbe  man  of  law,  in  great  surprise, 
"  Tout  railing  is  nnreasonable, 
9tn  tbe  main  comforts  of  your  house  and  tAble 
Are  never  taxed — for  Instance,  sir,  your  wife — 
We  ask  no  tax  on  her."     "  You  don't,  odds  life  I 
No  thanks  for  that ',  "  rejoined  the  gmmbling  elf, 
"  Good  naion  why  1  she's  tax  enough  herself  1  " 


A  Clibical  WtT. — A  clerical  gentleman  of  Hart- 
ford, who  once  attended  ihi>  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  resd  prayers,  being  politely  requested  to 
remain  seated  near  the  speaker  during  the  debate, 
he  found  himself  the  spectator  of  an  vtimarrying 
process,  so  alien  to  his  own  vocstion,  and  ao  cha- 
racterislic  of  the  Legislature  of  Connecticut,  that 
the  result  was  the  foltowing : 

Imprmnpiv,  addretud  b;/  a  Pritil  to  Iht  Ligiilatvrt 
of  Canntcticul. 
For  cutting  all  cimiterliont  famed, 
Conneci-i-aU  is  fairly  nsmed  ; 
J  twain  eonntet  in   one,  but  you 
CtU  those  whom  I  annuel  in  two  ; 
Each  legislator  seems  to  say 
What  you  cimnecl-i-ait  awsy. 
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UT  FIRST  CALL  IN  THE  SWAICP. 


MY  FIRST  CALL  IN  THE  SWAMP. 

BT  MADISON  TINS  AS.    1845. 


"Come  quick,  Mass*  Doctor!  ole  missus  got  a 
fit!"  aroused  me  from  my  poetical  revery,  and 
brought  the  inyocation  to  Esculapius  to  an  abrupt 
termination. 

I  was  just  apostrophizing  "  High  Heaven"  when 
the  voice  outspolce  ;  laughing  at  the  ludicrous  tran- 
sition of  sounds  and  ideas,  I  rolled  up  my  manu- 
script and  turned  to  take  a  surrey  of  the  speaker. 

He  presented  nothing  remarkable  in  his  appear- 
ance, being  only  a  negro  messenger,  belonging  to 
a  small  planter  living  at  the  extremity  of  what  I 
regarded  as  my  legitimate  circuit  of  practice  ;  from 
the  appearance  of  the  mule  he  bestrode,  he  had 
evidently  ridden  in  great  haste. 

Perceiving  me  to  be  laughing,  and  not  knowing 
of  any  thing  in  his  annunciation  to  create  mirth,  he 
thought  I  had  not  heard  him  when  he  first  spoke, 
and  therefore  repeated,  "Come  quick.  Mass*  Doc- 
tor !  ole  missus  got  a  fit,  an*  I  'spec  is  monstrus  low, 
for  as  I  come  by  de  lot,  I  hear  Mass*  Bill  holler  to 
Mass*  Bob,  and  tell  him,  arter  he  got  dun  knockin* 
de  horns  off  the  young  bull,  to  cum  in  de  house, 
and  see  his  gran*-mammy  die.**  But  still  I  laughed 
on — there  was  such  an  odd  mingling  of  poetry, 
Esculapius,  missus,  fit,  Mass*  Bob,  and  knocking  the 
horn  off  the  young  bull,  as  to  strike  full  my  bump 
of  the  ludicrous,  and  the  negro  sitting  on  his  little 
crop-eared  mule,  gazed  at  me  in  perfect  astonish- 
ment, as  a  monument  of  unfeclingness. 

Suddenly  the  recollection  that  this  was  my  "  first 
call,**  came  over  and  sobered  me  in  a  second ;  my 
profession  with  all  its  sober  realities  and  responsi- 
bilitie!^,  was  again  triumphant,  and  I  stood  a  serious 
**  Swamp  Doctor.*' 

Ordering  a  servant  to  catch  my  horse,  I  began  to 
prepare  for  the  ride,  by  questioning  the  negro  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  disease,  age  of  the  patient,  and 
other  circumstances  of  the  case,  that  might  enable 
me  to  carry  medicines  along  suitable  to  the  occa- 
sion, as  my  saddlebags  were  of  limited  capacity,  and 
none  of  the  people  kept  medicines  at  home,  except 
a  few  of  the  simplest  nature. 

**  You  say  vour  mistress  has  fits !  Does  she  have 
them  often  ?  **  The  object  of  my  inquiries  will  be 
apparent  to  the  professional  reader. 

"  Not  as  I  nose  on.  Mass*  Doctor,  although  I  did 
hearn  her  say  when  she  lived  in  Gcorgy,  she  was 
monstrous  narvous-like  at  de  full  of  de  moon.** 

"  How  old  is  your  mistress  ?  do  you  know,  boy  ?  ** 

"  How  ole  I  why.  Mass*  Doctor,  she's  a  bobbul- 
lushionary  suspensioner,  an*  her  hare  is  grayer  dan 
a  *possum*s.    Ole  missus  ole  for  a  fak !  ** 

"  Has  any  thing  happened  lately  that  could  have 
given  your  mistress  the  fit  ?  ** 

"  Nuffin*,  Mass*  Doctor,  as  I  nose  on,  *cept  pr*haps 
day  *fore  yisterday  night  ole  missus  private  jug  guv 
out,  an*  she  tole  wun  of  the  boys  to  go  in  de  smoke- 
house and  draw  him  full :  de  fule  chile  stuck  de  lite 
tu  nere  de  baril,  de  whiskey  cotch,  an*  sich  a  *splosh- 
un  never  war  heard  as  de  old  smoke  house  guvin* 
up  de  goast !  ** 

"  Your  old  mistress  drinks  whiskey,  then,  and 
has  been  without  any  two  days  ?  ** 

"  Yes,  Mass*  doctor,*  an*  I  spec  it*s  that  what*8 
usen  her  up,  for  8he*d  sorter  got  'customed  to  de 
*  stranger.^ 
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I  had  learned  enough  of  the  case  to  give  me  t 
suspicion  of  the  disease  ;  the  verification  must  be 
deferred  until  I  saw  the  patient. 

She  being  very  old,  nervous,  and  excitable,  accus- 
tomed to  alcoholic  stimulation,  suddenly  deprived 
of  her^usual  beverage,  and  brought  under  the  dc- 
pressory  influences  of  losing  her  smoke-house  and 
barrel  of  whiskey,  was  sufficient  cause  to  produce 
a  case  of  disease  formed  by  an  amalgamation  of 
8ub-htfsteriaa.ud  gutui  delirium  tremens;  a  not  very 
flattering  diagnosis,  considered  in  a  moral  point  of 
view,  to  the  old  lady  whose  acquaintance  I  was  yet 
to  make.  Knowing  how  much  depended  upon  the 
success  with  which  I  treated  my  first  cases,  it  was 
unnecessary  to  give  me  a  serious  and  reflective  air, 
that  I  should  remember  how  much  people  judged 
from  appearances,  and  that  mine  were  any  thing  bat 
indicative  of  the  doctor ;  whiskers  or  beard  had  I 
none,  and  even  when  wearing  the  most  sober  mask, 
a  smile  would  lurk  at  the  comer  of  my  mouth, 
eager  to  expand  into  a  laugh. 

But  I  must  start.  Labelling  a  bottle  of  brandy 
"  Arkansas  Fitifuge,"  I  slipped  it  in  my  pocket,  and 
mounting  my  horse,  set  off  npon  the  fulfilment  of 
my  "  first  call." 

When  we  reached  the  house,  my  horse  reeking 
with  sweat,  from  the  haste  with  which  we  had  tra- 
versed the  muddy  roads,  I  introduced  myself^  as  I 
had  never  seen  one  of  the  family  before,  nor  thej 
me — as  Doctor  Tensas,  and  required  to  be  shown 
the  patient.  I  saw  from  the  countenances  of  the 
assembly,  which  was  more  numerous  than  I  had 
expected  to  find,  that  they  were  disappointed  in 
the  appearance  of  the  new  doctor,  and  that  my  un- 
striking  and  youthful  visage  was  working  fatallv 
against  me.  In  fact,  as  I  approached  the  bed,  whk£ 
was  surrounded  with  women,  I  heard  one  old  crone 

remark,   "«o^to  voce,"  "Blessed  J s!  is  that 

thing  a  doctor?  why,  his  face's  as  smooth  as  an  egg- 
shell, an*  my  son  John  *peer8  a  heap  older  than  him, 
an'  he*s  only  been  pupped  ateen  years ;  grashusnose 
sich  a  young  lookin*  critter  as  that  shomdn't  gin  me 
docter  s  truck ;  he  can*t  have  *sperience,  but  sens 
he's  here  we*ll  have  to  let  him  go  on ;  half  a  'pology 
is  better,  'an  no  commisseration  is  an  aggervated 
insult." 

Paying  no  attention  to  her  depreciatory  remarin, 
but  determined  to  show  them  that  I  knew  a  thing 
or  two,  I  commenced  examining  the  patient. 

Had  I  not  been  prepared  by  the  negro's  descrip- 
tion, I  would  have  been  surprised  at  the  example  of 
longevity  in  that  insalubrious  country  which  the  in- 
valid presented.  Judging  from  external  appear- 
ances, she  must  have  had  the  opportunity  of  doing 
an  immensity  of  talking  in  her  time ;  her  hair  was 
whiter  than  the  inside  of  a  persimmon  seed,  and 
the  skin  upon  her  face  resembled  a  piece  of  corru- 
gated and  smoky  parchment,  more  than  hmnaa 
cuticle ;  it  clove  tightly  to  the  bones,  bringing  out 
all  their  prominences,  and  showing  the  course  of 
the  arteries  and  veins  beneath ;  her  mouth  was 
partly  open,  and  on  looking  in  I  saw  not  the  vestige 
of  a  tooth  :  the  great  dentist  Time  had  succee^d 
in  extracting  the  last.  She  would  lie  yet^flftl^j 
in  a  dull  comatose  condition  for  a  few  momenta, 
and  then  giving  a  loud  speech,  attempt  to  rub  her 
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stomach  ag^nst  the  rafters  of  the  cabin,  mumbling 
out  something  about  **  Whiskey  spilt — smoke-house 
ruined — and  Gineral  Jackson  fit  the  Injuns — and 
she  haddent  the  hlstericks  I  *'  requiring  the  united 
strength  of  scTeral  of  the  women  to  keep  her  on 
the  bed. 

The  examination  verified  my  suspicion  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  disease,  but  I  had  too  much  know- 
ledge  of  human  nature  to  give  the  least  intimation 
to  the  females  of  my  real  opinion.  I  had  been  told 
by  an  old  practitioner  of  medicine,  **  if  you  wish  to 
ruin  yourself  in  the  estimation  of  your  female  pa- 
tients, hint  that  the  disease  they  are  laboring 
under  is  connected  with  hysterics  i"  what  little 
knowledge  I  had  acquired  of  the  sex  during  my 
student  life  went  to  confirm  his  observations.  But 
if  the  mere  intimation  of  hysteria  produced  such 
an  effect,  what  would  the  positive  pronouncing  that 
it  was  not  only  hysterics  but  a  touch  of  drunken 
mania  f  I  had  not  courage  to  calculate  upon  such 
a  subject,  but  hastily  dismissed  it.  Pronouncing 
that  she  had  j^,  sure  enough,  I  commenced  the 
treatment.  Brandy  and  opium  were  the  remedies 
indicated ;  I  administered  them  freely  at  half-hour 
intervals,  with  marked  benefit,  and  towards  mid- 
night she  fell  into  a  gentle  slumber.  As  I  heard 
her  quiet  breathing,  and  saw  the  rise  and  fall  of  her 
bosom  in  regular  succession,  indicating  that  the 
disease  was  yielding  to  my  remedies,  a  gleam  of 
pleasure  shot  over  my  face,  and  I  felt  happier  by 
the  bedside  of  that  old  drunken  woman,  in  that 
lowly  cabin,  in  that  obscure  swamp,  than  if  the 
many  voices  of  the  city  were  shouting  *^  laus  "  unto 
my  name.  I  was  taking  the  first  round  in  the  race 
between  medicine  and  disease,  and  so  far  was  lead- 
ing my  competitor. 

It  was  now  past  midnight :  up  to  this  time  I  had 
kept  my  place  by  the  bedside  of  the  patient,  and 
began  to  get  wearied.  I  could  with  safety  transfer 
her  care  now  to  one  of  the  old  dames,  and  I  deter- 
mined to  do  so,  and  try  and  obtain  some  sleep. 
The  house  consisted  of  a  double  log-cabin,  of  small 
dimensions,  a  passage,  the  full  depth  of  the  house, 
running  between  the  **  pens."  As  sleep  was  abso- 
lutely required  for  the  preservation  of  the  patient, 
and  the  old  dames  who  were  gathered  around  the 
fire,  discoursing  of  the  marvels  of  their  individual 
experience,  bid  fair  to  step  over  the  bounds  of 
proper  modulation  in  their  garrulity,  I  proposed,  in 
such  a  way  that  there  was  no  withstanding  the  ap- 
peal, that  we  should  all,  except  the  one  nursing, 
adjourn  to  the  other  room.  The  old  ladies  acqui- 
esced without  a  single  demurrer,  as  they  were  all 
dying  to  have  a  talk  with  the  **  young  doctor,"  who 
hitherto  absorbed  in  his  patient,  had  shown  but 
little  communicativeness. 

The  male  portion  of  the  family  had  adjourned  to 
the  fodder-house  to  pass  the  night,  so  my  once 
fair  companions  and  myself  had  the  whole  of 
the  apartment  to  ourselves.  Ascertaining  by 
actual  experiment  that  it  was  not  sufficiently 
removed  bv  the  passage  to  prevent  ordinary  con- 
versation from  being  audible  at  the  bed-side  of 
the  invalid,  the  old  ladies,  in  despite  of  my  hints  of 
**  being  very  tired,  "  "  really  I  am  very  sleepy,"  and 
'*  I  wish  I  hadn't  such  a  long  ride  to  take  to-mor- 
row," commenced  their  attack  in  earnest,  by  open- 
ing a  tremendous  battery  of  small  talk  and  queries 
afnj|^.  The  terrible  breaches  that  it  made,  had 
thee^^  of  keeping  mine  on,  and  I  surrendered 
at  discretion  to  the  ladies,  almost  wishing,  I  must 


confess,  that  they  were  a  bevy  of  young  damsels, 
instead  of  a  set  so  antiquated  that  their  only 
knowledge  of  love  was  in  seeing  their  grand-chil- 
dren. Besides,  they  were  only  exacting  from  me 
the  performance  of  one  of  the  prescribed  duties  of 
the  country  physician,  performed  by  him  from  time 
immemorial ;  and  why  should  they  not  exact  it  of 
me  ?  The  doctor  of  a  country  settlement  was  then 
— they  have  become  so  common  now  as  to  place  it 
in  the  power  of  nearly  every  planter  to  own  a  phy- 
sician, and  consequently  they  attract  little  regard 
— a  very  important  character  in  the  community. 
Travelling  about  from  house  to  house,  he  became  the 
repository  of  all  the  news,  scandal,  and  secrets  of 
the  neighborhood,  which  he  was  expected  to  re- 
tail out  as  required  for  the  moral  edification  of  the 
females  of  his  "  beat  ;**  consequently,  his  coming 
was  an  event  of  great  and  exciting  interest  to  the 
womenkind  generally. 

It  is  a  trite  observation  **  that  when  you  have  ren- 
dered yourself  popular  with  the  wife,  you  are  insured 
of  the  patronage  of  the  husband  ;  "  apply  it  to  the 
whole  sex  of  women,  and  it  still  holds  good — 
married  or  single  they  hold  the  men  up,  and  with- 
out their  support,  no  phyFician  can  succeed.  I  had 
imagined,  in  my  youthful  simplicity,  that  when  I 
entered  the  swamp,  I  had  left  female  curiosity — 
regarding  it  as  the  offspring  of  polished  society — 
behind ;  but  I  found  out  my  mistake,  and  though  I 
was  very  sleepy,  I  loved  my  profession  too  well  not 
to  desire  to  perfect  myself  in  all  the  duties  of  the 
calling.  I  have  often  had  a  quiet  laugh  to  myself^ 
when  I  reflect  upon  the  incidents  of  that  night,  and 
what  a  ludicrous  appearance  I  must  have  presented 
to  a  non-participant,  when,  on  a  raw-hide-bottomed 
chair,  I  sat  in  that  log  cabin,  directly  in  front  of  a 
cheerful  fire — for  though  spring,  the  nights  were 
sufficiently  cool  to  render  a  fire  pleasant — the  apex 
of  a  pyramid  of  old  women,  who  stretched  in  two 
rows,  three  on  each  side,  down  to  the  jambs  of  the 
chimney. 

There  was  Miss  Pechum,  and  Miss  Stivers,  and 
Miss  Linsey,  on  one  side,  and  Miss  Dims,  who  un- 
fortunately, as  she  informed  me,  had  had  her  nose 
bit  off  by  a  wild  hog,  and  Miss  Ripson,  and  Miu 
Tillot,  on  the  other.  Six  old  women,  with  case- 
hardened  tongues,  and  only  one  poor  humble 
"  Swamp  Doctor,"  whom  the  verdict  of  one,  at  first 
sight,  had  pronounced  a  thing^  to  talk  to  them  all ! 
Fearful  odds  I  saw,  and  seeing  trembled;  for  the 
fate  of  the  adventurous  Frenchman  came  fresh  to 
my  mind,  wlio  proposed  for  a  wager  to  talk  twelve 
hours  with  an  old  widow,  and  who  at  the  expira- 
tion of  the  time  was  found  dead,  with  the  old  lady 
whispering  vainly  *'frog  FOup'*inhis  ear.  There 
it  was  one  against  one,  here  it  was  six  versus  one, 
and  a  small  talker  at  that ;  but  the  moments  were 
flying,  no  time  was  to  be  lost,  and  we  commenced. 
What  marvellous  stories  I  told  them  about  things  I 
had  seen,  and  what  wonderful  recitals  they  gave  me 
in  return !  How  first,  I  addressed  my  attention  to 
one  side  of  the  pyramid,  and  then  bestowed  a  com- 
mensurate intensity  upon  the  other  t  Uow  learnedly 
we  discoursed  upon  "  yarbs,"  and  "  kumfrey  tea,** 
and  *'  sweet  gum  sav !  "  IIow  readily  we  all  acqui- 
esced in  the  general  correctness  of  the  broken-nose 
lady's  remark,  **  Bless  Jesus !  we  must  all  die  when 
our  time  kums ; "  and  what  a  general  smile — which 
I  am  certain  had  it  not  been  for  the  propinquity  of 
the  invalid,  would  have  amounted  to  a  laugh — went 
round  the  pyramid,  when  Miss  Pechum,  who  talked 
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tbrongh  her  Doee,  innffled  oat  a  witliclmn  of  her 

joungest  son,  Then  be  viu  ■  babe,  in  wbich  the 
point  of  the  joke  laj  in  biit,  or  right,  or  fyht,  or 
wme  word  of  some  HUch  Bound,  but  nhich  the  im- 
perleclion  of  ber  pronuncialion  Somewhat  ob- 
■cured  I  How  intently  we  all  listened  to  Hiss  Sti- 
Ter's  ghoat-aiorjl  what  upholding  of  hands  and 
lap-dropping  of  knitting,  and  exclamationa  of  fear 
■nd  horror  and  admiration,  and  "  Blessed  Master  I  " 
and  "  Lordf  Grashus  I  "  and  "  Well,  did  you  exer  !  " 
■od  "  Tou  don't  say  sol"  and  "Dear  heart  do 
tell  I  "  and  what  a  universal  sigh  was  beared  when 
the  beautiflil  moid  that  was  haunted  b;  the  ghost 
was  found  drowned  in  a  large  churn  of  buttermilk 
that  her  mother  had  set  away  for  market  next  day  I 
Hq»  profuse  in  my  expressions  of  astonishment  uid 
admiration  I  was  when  after  a  long  comparison  of 
tiie  relatJTe  auflerings  of  the  two  seies.  Hiss  Sti- 
vers— the  lady  who  talked  through  her  nose,  in  re- 
ply to  Hiss  Dims,  the  ladj  who  had  no  nose  at  all 
— declared  that  "  Blessed  Master  permittin',  arter 
all  their  talk  'bout  women's  Buffering  she  must  say 
that  she  thought  men  had  the  hardest  time  of  it, 
for  grashus  knows  sho'd  rather  have  a  child  every 
niae  months  than  scour  a  skillet,  and  she  ought  to 
know  I  "  How  we  debated ''whether  the  'hives' 
were  catchin'  or  not?"  aud  were  perfectly  Dnani- 
m»aa  in  the  conclusion  that  "  Sheep  safern  "  were 
Wftnderful  "  truck  I " 

Suddenly  one  of  those  small  screech,  or  homed 
owls,  so  common  in  the  South  and  West,  gave  forth 
his  diaeordant  cry  from  a  small  tree,  distant  only  a 
few  f^et  from  the  house  ;  instantaneously  every 
Toica  wal  hushed,  all  Che  lower  jaws  of  the  old 
■mmea  dropped,  every  eye  was  dilated  to  i la  utmost 
capacity,  till  the  whites  looked  like  a  circle  of  cream 
Around  a  black  bean,  every  forefinger  was  raised  to 
c*Rimand  attention,  and  every  head  gave  a  com- 
miserative shake,  moderating  gradually  to  a  sol- 
emn settling.  After  a  conaidurable  pause,  Hiss 
JCipeon  broke  the  silence.  "Poor  creetort  she's  , 
gone,   doctor,   the   Fitifuge  can't  cure  her,  she's 


knit  her  lart  pdr  of  aoekat  Blmaed  Vaster!  tbi 
tneck  mei  k  hollered,  and  she's  bound  to  die,  cc^ 
tin  I "  "  Certin  I"  every  voice  belonging  to  the  (e- 
tnalei  reqKmded,  and  every  head,  b^iks,  nodded 
a  mournful  acqidescence  to  the  nelanchiily  de- 

Not  thoroughly  versed  In  the  nqieiMltloni  of  the 
backwoods,  I  could  not  see  what  poanble  eoDDeiim 
there  could  be  between  the  acreech  of  Ibe  owl, 
and  the  late  of  the  patient.  Desirons  of  Infer 
mation  apon  the  subject,  I  broke  my  usual  rale, 
never  to  acknowledge  ignorance  npon  any  matter 
to  Udias — fi'om  the  first  eruption  of  Tesuvius  b> 
the  composition  of  a  plumpticndinuer — and  there- 
fore, asked  Hiss  Ripson  to  enlighten  me. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  mingled  look  of  astonldi- 
menl  and  contempt  that  the  <ud  lady  to  whom  the 
query  was   propounded,  cast  upon  me  aa  she  te- 

"  How  dus  screech  owls  hollerin' make  sick  people 
die  T  Blessed  Master !  you  a  doctor,  and  ai  sch  S 
question!  How  is  enny  thing  fotch  'bout  'cepi  by 
lines  an'  awgrese,  an'  simblea,  aa'  figuraafauna,  an' 
biramgllptii,  and  sieh  hke  vareua  waae  that  the  Cre- 
ator works  out  bis  design  to  man's  intima^nn  and 
eipoundin.'  Don't  spose  there's  coijunuhmi  an'ma- 
jestix  in  the  matter,  for  them's  agin  scriptur ;  buttUl 
much  I  do  no— I  never  sot  up  with  a  siok  bi>dy,  and 
heard  a  screech  owl  holler,  or  a  dog  howl,  or  a 
scratchin'agin  the  waul,  but  what  they  aide  ;  ef  thej 
diddent  Chen,  they  did  Tore  long,  which  prove*  that 

I  the  sine  war  true  ;  Blessed  Master  I  what  weke  crc«- 

I  tar's  we  is,  aureenufl  I  recalleck  when  I  lived  dovn 
to  Bunkum  County,  North  Carliny — Misa  Dims  yoo 

'  node  Hiss  Flyser,  what  lived  down  to  Zfon^iingT' 
— (Hiss  Dims  being  the  noseless  ladv,  snaffled  onC, 
that  she  did  as  well  as  one  of  her  own  children,  a* 
the  families  were  monstrous  bmlliar,  and  seed  a 
heap  of  one  another,)  "  Well.  Hiss  Plyser  war 
takin  awfil  sick  arter  etin  a  bate  of  cold  fVide  col- 
lards — I  alwase  told  her  cold  iVide  coUarda  wara't 
'daptcd  to  the  dclicases  of  her  conatytQahun,  but 
the  poor  crittur  war  indoost  to  them,  and  vnddent 
take  my  device ;  an'  it  wood  have  been  a  great  dele 
better  for  her,  ef  she  had,  aa  the  sekil  wUI  prnve ; 
poor  creeturi  ef  she  oanly  had,  she  moul  bin  a 
settin'  hare  to-nile,  for  her  husband  short);  arter 
Bed  ef  sarkamstancis  haddent  altired  hts*tannjaa- 
shun  he  didn't  know  but  wat  be  wood  like  to  take  a 
look  at  them  Lmanny  botuma,  wair  all  you  had  to 
do  to  clar  the  land,  war  to  cot  down  all  the  treae  and 
wate  for  the  next  overflow  to  wash  them  off;  bat 
pr'aps  she  wuddent  nethur,  for  arter  all  he  ^ent 
cum,  an' you  no  she  cudd'ntkum'ceplwithtuta'cept- 
in'ahe  dun  likeLiaey  Johnson's  middle  darter,  Pnn- 
sanna,  who  led  her  husband  in  the  State  of  Georgy, 
and  kum  to  Luzanny  an'  got  marred  to  another 
man,  the  pisen  varmint,  to  do  sicb  aa  that  and  bar 
own  lalbl  husband,  for  I  no  that  he  borrerrd  a  dollar 
of  my  mster  Janes's  sister  to  payfbr  the  Uoenaeaad 
eatables  for  the  crowd — but  Bleased  Haater,  where 
is  I  talking  to  I — weD,  as  I  ted.  Hiss  Plyaer  made 
herself  monstrous  sick  etin  ci^d  fride  eoUarda ;  wen 
I  got  where  she  was  they  had  sent  for  the  doctor, 
iiT  shortly  arter  I  kum  he  cum,  an'  the  liiM  thing 
he  aied  for  arter  be  got  in  the  houae  war  fer  a 
handful  of  red-pepper  pods — It  war  a  monatroos 
9ne  time  for  pepper  and  other  gar^  truck  that 
Ksun — on'  wen  he  got  them  he  look  a  handflil  of 
lobely  an'  miiC  the  pepper-pods  with  it,  an'  then  be 

poured  hot  bilin'  water  over  it,  and  niado  a  atni^ 
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decockflhim.  Jes  as  it  was  got  reddy  for  *mini8ter- 
ing«  but  before  it  was  gur,  I  heerd  a  screech  owl 
holler  on  the  gable  end  of  the  cabin.  I  sed  then 
as  I  saj  now  in  the  present  case,  that  it  was  a  sine 
and  a  forerunner  that  she  was  gwine  to  die,  but  the 
doctor  in  spite  of  my  *swadements,  gin  her  a  tin  cup 
of  the  pepper  and  lobely,  but  I  nude  it  war  no  use 
^-the  screech  owl  had  hollered,  and  she  war  called 
fur ;  an*  jes  to  think  of  a  nice  young  'ooman  like 
her,  with  the  purtiest  pair  of  twins  in  the  world, 
and  as  much  alike  as  two  pese,  only  one  had  black 
hare  and  lite  ise,  an*  the  other  had  black  eyes  and 
Ute  hare — bein*  carrid  to  a  grave  by  cold  fride  coU 
lards  apeered  a  hard  case,  but  the  Lord  is  the 
Hearens  an'  he  nose  I  Well,  the  first  dose  that  he 
gin  her  didn't  'feet  much,  so  he  gin  her  another 
pint,  an*  then  commenst  stemin'  her,  when  the  pir- 
spuration  began  to  kum  out,  she  sunk  rite  down, 
an'  begun  to  siken  awftd ;  the  cold  fride  collards 
began  to  kum  up  in  gobs,  but  Blessed  Master !  it  war 
too  late,  the  screech  owl  had  hollored,  an*  she  flung 
up  cold  fride  collards  till  she  dide,  poor  creetur ! 
the  Lord  be  marsyfull  to  her  poor  soul  I  But  I  sed 
from  the  fust  she  wood  die.  Doctor,  weed  better 
see  how  Miss  Jimsey  is ;  it*s  no  use  to  waste  the 
*  Futifuge  *  on  her,  the  screech  owl  has  hollered,  and 
she  must  go  though  all  the  doctors  of  a  king  war 
here ;  poor  creetur !  she  has  fived  a  long  time,  an* 
I  *8peck  her  Lord  and  Master  wants  her.^ 

And  thus  saying,  the  old  lady  preceded  the  way 
to  the  sick-room,  myself  and  the  five  other  old 
women  bringing  up  the  rear. 

Somewhat,  I  thought,  to  the  disappointment  of 
the  superstitious  dames,  we  found  the  invalid  still 
buried  in  a  profound  slumber,  her  regular  placid 
breathing  indicating  that  the  proper  functions  of 
the  system  were  being  restored.  I  softly  felt  her 
poise,  and  it,  too,  showed  improvement.  Leaving 
the  room,  we  returned  to  the  other  cabin.  I  in- 
formed the  family  that  she  was  much  better,  and 
if  she  did  not  have  a  return  of  the  spasms  by  morn- 
ing, and  rested  undisturbed  in  the  mean  time,  that 
she  would  get  welL  But  I  saw  that  superstition  had 
too  deep  a  hold  on  their  minds  for  my  flattering 
opinion  to  receive  their  sanction.  An  incredulous 
shake  of  the  head  was  nearly  my  only  reply,  ex- 
cept from  the  owl  enthusiast. 

•*  Doctor,  you*re  mistaken,  certin.  The  screech- 
owl  has  hollored,  and  she  is  boun  to  die — it's  a  sure 
sign,  and  can*t  £til  I  ** 

I  saw  the  uselessness  of  argument,  and  therefore 
did  not  attempt  to  show  them  how  ridiculous,  nay 
irreligious,  it  was  to  entertain  such  notions,  willing 
that  the  tennination  of  the  case  should  be  the 
reply. 

It  would  require  a  ponderous  tome  to  contain  all 
that  passed  in  conversation  during  our  vigils  that 
night.  Mondns  broke,  and  I  went  softly  in  to  see 
if  my  patient  ttfll  slept.  The  noise  I  made  in  cross- 
hig  the  rough  floor  aroused,  and  as  I  reached  the 
bed-mde,  she  half-raised  herself  up,  and  to  my  great 
delist  accosted  me  in  her  perfect  senses. 

•'I  8*po0e  Toungman,  you're  a  doctor, aintyou?** 

I  assured  her  that  her  surmise  was  correct,  and 
pressed  her  to  ecase  talking  and  compose  herself. 
She  would  not  do  it,  however,  but  demanded  to  see 
the  medicine  I  was  giving  her.    I  produced  the  | 


Arkansas  Fitifuge,  and  as  it  was  near  the  time  that 
^e  should  take  a  dose,  I  poured  one  out  and  gave 
it  to  her.  Receiving  it  at  first  with  evident  dis- 
gust, with  great  reluctance  she  forced  herself  to 
drink  a  small  quantity.  I  saw  pleasure  and  sur- 
prise lighting  up  her  countenance  ;  she  drank  a 
little  more — looked  at  me— -took  another  sip—and 
then,  as  if  to  test  it  by  the  other  senses,  applied  it 
to  her  nose ;  all  the  results  were  satisfactory,  and  she 
drank  it  to  the  dregs  without  a  murmur. 

''  Doctor,**said  she,  **  ef  you're  a  mmeral  fissishnn, 
and  this  truck  has  got  calomy  in  it,  vou  needn*t  be 
afeardof  salavatin  me,  and  stopgivin*  it,  for  I  won*t 
git  mad,  ef  my  gums  is  a  leetle  touched  1  ** 

I  assured  her  that  the  **  Fitifuge  "  was  perfectly 
harmless. 

**It's  monstrous  pleasant  truck,  ennyhowl 
What  did  you  say  was  the  name  of  it  ?  ** 

*^  Arkansas  Fitifuge,  madam,  one  of  the  best 
medicaments  for  spasmodic  disesRes  that  I  have 
ever  used.  Tou  were  in  fits  last  night  when  I  ar- 
rived ;  but  you  see  the  medicine  is  enecting  a  cure, 
and  you  are  now  out  of  danger,  although  extreme 
quietude  is  highly  necessary." 

**  Doctor,  will  you  give  me  a  leetle  more  of  the 
truck  ?  I  declare  it's  monstrous  pleasant.  Doctor, 
Fm  mity  narvous,  ginerally;  don't  you  think  I'd 
better  take  it  pretty  often  through  the  day  f  Ef 
they'd  sent  for  you  sooner  I  wouldn't  bin  half  as 
bad  off.  But,  thank  the  Lord,  you  has  proved  a 
kapable  fissishun,  sent  to  me  in  the  hour  of  need, 
an  I  wont  complane,  but  trust  in  a  mersyful  Save- 
yur!" 

**  How  do  you  feel  now,  sister  Jimsey  ?  do  you 
think  you're  looking  up  this  morning?  was  now 
asked  by  the  lady  of  screech-owl  memory. 

**  Oh,  sister  Ripson,  thank  the  Lord,  I  do  feel  a 
power  better  this  momin',  an'  I  think  in  the  course 
of  a  day  or  two  I  will  be  able  to  get  about  agen." 

"  Well,  mersyful  Master,  wonders  will  never  stop  I 
last  nitc  I  thot  sure  you  cuddent  stand  it  till  momin', 
speshully  arter  I  heerd  the  screech-owl  holler  I  *tis 
a  mirrykul,  sure,  or  else  this  is  the  wonderfVilest 
doctor  in  creashun  1  '* 

**  Did  the  screech-owl  holler  mor'n  wunst,  sister 
Ripson  ?  ** 

**No,  he  only  screeched  wunst!  Ef  he'd  hol- 
lered the  second  time,  I'd  defide  all  the  doctors  in 
the  created  wurld  to  'ad  cured  you;  the  thing 
would  have  bin  unpossible  I  ** 

Now  as  the  aforesaid  screech-owl  had  actuaUy 
screeched  twice,  I  must  have  effected  an  impossi- 
bility in  making  the  cure ;  but  I  was  unwilling  to 
disturb  the  old  lady  in  her  delusion,  and  therefore, 
did  not  inform  her  of  that,  which  she  would  have 
heard  herself  had  she  not  been  highly  alarmed. 

I  directed  the  "  Fitifuge  *'  to  be  given  at  regular 
intervals  through  the  day;  and  then  amidst  the 
blessings  of  the  patient,  the  congratulations  of  the 
family  for  the  wonderful  cure  I  had  effected,  and 
their  assurances  of  future  patronage,  took  my  de- 
parture for  home,  hearing  as  I  left  the  house  the 
same  old  lady  who  had  underrated  me  at  my  en- 
trance ejaculate,  **  Well,  bless  the  Lord  I  didn  t  die 
last  year  of  the  yaller  janders,  or  I'd  never  lived 
to  see  with  my  own  eyes  a  doctor  who  could  cure  a 
body  arter  the  screech-owl  hollered  I  ** 


•»• 


A  Jew  was  observed  noticing  very  intently  a 
prodigious  fine  ham.     "What  are  you  saying  to 


that  ham,   Mr.  Jacobs?**     **I  was  saying  to  it, 
'  thou  almost  persuadest  me  to  be  a  Christian.' " 


» w 
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ANECDOTES  OF  WESTERN  TRAVEL 

ANON.      184-. 


After  a  long  and  fatiguing  day's  ride  over  the 

grairies  of  Wisconsin,  in  the  summer  of  184-,  Judge 
►*•*,  upon  his  Bemi*annual  circuit  through  the  ter- 
ritory, arrived  at  a  farm  house  upon  the  borders  of  a 
large  prairie,  where  he  proposed  passing  the  night. 
The  proprietor  of  the  establishment  was  absent,  and 
his  worthy  spouse  was  left  to  do  the  honors  of  the 
house  to  such  travellers  as  were  occasdonally  forced  to 
put  up  with  the  scanty  accommodation  she  could  offer. 

Settlers  were  far  apart  in  those  days,  and  she  was 
certain  to  get  a  call  from  all  whom  night  happened 
to  overtake  in  her  vicinity.  Mammy  R*»**  was  a 
native  of  the  "  Sucker  State,"  and  inherited  many 
of  the  peculiarities  of  the  primitive  settlers.  She 
scorned  the  luxuries  and  superfluities  of  the  pam- 
pered matrons  of  the  older  states.  Her  domestic 
arrangements  were  such  as  to  require  the  least 
amount  of  labor  or  care  from  her.  There  were  no 
sofas,  carpets,  or  other  useless  trumpery  about  her 
premises.  Her  wants  were  few  and  easily  satisfied. 
She  cared  not  what  was  the  latest  style  of  hat  or 
dress ;  and  as  for  shoes  and  stockings,  they  were 
regarded  by  her  with  the  most  *'  lofty  despise." 
She  had  never  cramped  her  understanding  with  any 
such  effeminate  finery.  She  stood  five  feet  eleven, 
without  shoes  and  stockings ;  her  hair,  which  was 
the  color  of  a  red  fox  (in  the  spring),  was  allowed 
to  fall  loosely  about  her  brown  shoulders,  very  much 
to  the  annoyance  of  her  guests,  who  often  fancied 
they  saw  the  ends  of  her  locks  making  fantastic  gy- 
rations in  the  dish  intended  for  their  repast.  The 
old  woman  was  purely  democratic  in  her  domestic 
economy.  She  permitted  her  pigs,  chickens,  and 
all  other  live  stock,  to  have  free  ingress  to  her 
house,  and  it  was  sometimes  difficult,  in  a  general 
melSe  of  pigs,  calves,  and  half-naked  children,  to 
distinguish  one  from  the  other.  All  appeared  to 
possess  an  equal  share  in  her  good  graces.  She 
was  assisted  in  her  menage  by  a  lank,  half-starved 
sucker,  who  officiated,  in  the  absence  of  her  lord, 
as  major-domo,  barkeeper,  and  hostler. 

As  the  Judge  drove  up  to  the  door,  the  old  wo- 
man came  out  and  said — 

*' Strang-ger,  will  ye  tell  me  whar  yer  mought  be 
gowin  to  put  up,  or  prchups  you  moughtn't  ?  " 

*'  Yes,  my  dear  mad  im,  I  fear  we  shall  be  under 
the  necessity  of  throwing  ourselves  upon  your  hos- 
pitality for  the  night.  I  trust  you  will  not  put 
yourself  to  any  inconvenience  on  our  account,  as  any 
little  spare  corner  you  may  be  so  kind  as  to  allow 
us,  will  suffice  to  make  us  perfectly  snug  and  com- 
fortable. I  ho{)e,  madam,  your  health  has  been 
very  good,  since  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you 
last;  and  how  are  all  the  little  ones?  Ah,  I  sec 
they  are  looking  superbly !  Come  here,  my  little 
man,  and  give  me  a  kiss." 

The  mammy  twisted  her  face  into  what  she  in- 
tended for  a  smile,  at  this  gracious  salutation ;  but 
she  looked  more  as  if  she  was  attempting  Davy 
Crockett's  feat  of  grinning  the  bark  off*  a  white 
oak,  while  she  replied — ''  Wal,  old  boss,  trot  along 
into  the  cabin,  and  Y\\  yell  for  Sucker  to  tote  your 
hanimals  to  the  crib." 

At  this,  she  set  up  a  scream  that  would  not  have 
disgraced  the  lungs  of  a  Sioux  warrior. 

Sucker  soon  made  his  appearance,  and  assisted 


;  the  Judge's  servant  to  attend  to  the  horses.  Upon 
entering  the  cabin,  and  inquiring  if  they  could  hare 
;  supper,  he  was  told  that  such  a  luxury  as  meat  had 
not  been  seen  in  their  larder  for  several  weeks ;  that 
com  dodgers  and  milk  were  the  best  fixings  the 
house  afforded,  and  these  were  very  scarce.  For- 
tunately for  the  Judge,  he  had  provided  himself 
with  a  ham,  to  meet  such  contingencies,  before  he 
left  home.  This  was  soon  drawn  from  his  pannier, 
and  placed  in  the  hands  of  mammy,  to  be  cooked 
for  supper. 

A  very  savory  odor,  issuing  from  the  frying 
pan,  soon  diffused  itself  throughout  the  cabin,  and 
found  its  way  through  the  chinks  of  the  logs  to  the 
olfactories  of  the  Sucker  at  the  stables,  and  made 
known  to  him  the  &ct  that  a  diffierent  kind  of  food 
was  preparing,  from  what  he  had  seen  for  a  long 
time.  He  soon  found  himself  seated  near  the  fire, 
and  cast  very  significant  and  approving  glances  tt 
the  meat,  as  it  hissed  and  burned,  over  the  hot  coals 
of  the  mammy's  fire. 

Supper  was,  in  due  course  of  time,  upon  the  tabic, 
and  the  old  woman  announced  the  welcome  intelli- 
gence by  saying — "  Men,  haul  up !  " 

Before  the  Judge  clearly  comprehended  this  sin- 
gular summons,  the  sucker  was  seated  near  the 
plate  of  ham,  had  commenced  operations  on  the 
largest  slice,  and  as  the  Judge  drew  his  chair  to  the 
table,  he  said — 

^'  Stranger,  if  that  thar  bacon  aint  some,  may  I  be 
choked  to  death  with  a  raw  com  dodger.  Don't  be 
bashful,  boss,  make  a  dash  and  go  ahead ;  don't  be 
\  backward  'bout  goin  far'ard !  " 
I  The  Judge  was  so  much  astonished  at  the  impu- 
;  dence  of  the  fellow,  that  he  could  say  nothing,  but 
looked  on  in  amazement.  The  sucker  laid  in  lustily 
— slice  ailer  slice  disappeared  through  his  voracious 
jaws,  until  only  one  piec«  remained  upon  the  platter. 
As  bacon  was  rather  scarce  at  this  time  of  year,  he 
concluded  he  would,  upon  this  particular  occasion, 
infringe  a  little  upon  the  rules  of  etiquette,  and  made 
a  thrust  with  liis  fork  at  the  remaining  slice.  The 
Judge,  who  had  been  watching  his  operations  in 
mute  astonishment,  had  hardly  commenced.  As 
every  slice  disappeared  from  the  platter,  the  chances 
of  going  to  bed  supperlcss  continued  to  increase; 
this,  together  with  the  fact  that  his  servant  had  not 
supp'd,  threw  him  completely  off  his  balance 
when  the  last  piece  was  about  to  be  taken.  He 
thereupon  seized  a  fork  in  both  hands,  raised  it  per- 
pendicularly over  the  meat,  and  thrust  it  with  tre- 
mendous force,  just  as  the  sucker  was  in  the  act  of 
raising  it  from  the  platter,  and  leaning  over  the 
table  towards  him  at  the  same  time,  he  Mdd — 

**  Arc  you  aware,  sir,  that  this  meat  is  mine,  and 
that  I  do  not  intend  you  shall  have  anj  more  ?  " 

"  I  war  not  aware  of  that,  hosa,  but  a  ham,  Bke  a 
turkey,  are  a  monstrous  onconvcnient  bird — a  Httle 
too  much  for  one,  and  not  quite  enough  for  two. 
I'm  done — I'll  absquatulate." 

He  then  retired  from  the  table,  and  left  the  Judge 
to  finish  his  supper.  This  over,  they  coUected 
around  the  fire,  and  passed  off  the  evening  in  listen- 
ing to  several  amusing  anecdotes  from  the  Judge. 
One  of  them  I  venture  to  relate,  although  it  will  ap- 
pear in  print  but  weak  and  feeble,  when  compared 
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fn  which 


to  the  rich,  tsc  j,  qatint, 
it  cMne  from  hii  lipa  : — 

Wben  I  came  to  the  Western  countrj,  I  took  the 
route  bj  New  OrleinB,  and  then  embarked  on  a 
Meambokt  for  St.  Louis.  Boats  were  much  longer 
lu  making  the  trip  then  than  thej  are  at  present,  and 
passengen  were  compelled  to  resort  to  every  expe- 
dient to  white  awaj  Ihe  dull  monotony  of  the  voy- 
age. .  We  had  on  board  a  heterogeneous  mass  of 
bomaoity,  fWim  all  parts  o(  the  L'uiied  Stales. 
There  was  the  backwoodsman  and  the  Yankee, 
whose  manners  presented  a  very  striking  contrast, 
although  originally  coming  from  the  same  primitiTe 
Block.  Yet  the  force  of  habit,  association,  and  ne- 
cessity, hare  made  them  antipodes.  The  lalter  of 
my  countrymen  has  the  regulation  for  being  very  in- 
qnisitiTe,  yctaBfarasmyciperience  goes,  I  must  con- 
fess the  Western  man  manifests  as  great  a  desire  to 
obtain  personal  informalian,  as  his  countrymen  far- 
ther East,  For  example,  1  met  with  one  man  who  ap- 
proached me,  and  without  any  preliminaries,  said — 

"Wal,  steamboat,  wbarar  you  fh>m?" 

Knowing  from  his  enunciation  that  he  was  a 
Western  man,  and  might  be  prejudiced  against  a 
Yankee,  I  replied,  "I'm  from  Virginia." 

'•  What  part  of  Virginia  ?  " 

"  Let  me  see — I'm  from  Worfoik." 

"  Ah !  I  know  a  heap  of  folks  in  Norfolk.  Ton 
know  HikeTrotierf 

•'  Ko." 

"  Know  Jake  JohnsonT " 

"  No,  1  beUeve  not." 

"Don'l  know  Jake?  I  thought  everybody  knew 
Jake.     I  suppose  jou  know  Hilly  Bennet?" 

"  I  believe  1 that  is,  I  presume  f  do." 

"  Presume !  of  course  you  do,  if  vou  war  raised  in 
Norfolk.  IIow  did  Billy  get  out  of  that  scrape  with 
Ram  Hmith  f  " 

"Well,  I  declare  Ttc  almost  forgotten;  but  it 
strikes  me  that  he  settled  it  by  arbitration,  or  some- 
thing of  that  sort." 

"Settled  the  deiiii    Look  here,  steamboat,  I 
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blieTs  you're  «  d — d  right  mot«  of  ■  Yankee  than 

a  Virginian  1" 

It  was  not  long  before  another  son  of  the  West 
walked  up  to  me,  and  said — 

"  Woi,  boss,  I  reckon  thar's  no  harm  In  asking 

Having  a  compunctious  streak  pass  over  me  about 
Ibis  time,  I  concluded  that  I  would  set  at  defiance 

local  prejudices,  andtell  the  truth  I  I  replied — "HeT 
I'm  from  Cunneuticut,  sir." 

"  Connecticut  I  Connncctlcut  1  Con-net-ti-cut !  " 
Closing  up  his  led  eye,  sod  turning  up  Ihe  right  lo- 
wnrds  the  hearers — "I  never  beam  of  that  place 
afore,  if  I  did  d — n  me." 

Among  the  pa>w;ngers  who  came  aboard  at  New 
Orleans  was  a  ''  i'plitme"youngbuckfrotDNe»  York, 
on  a  tour  of  pleasure  through  the  Western  States. 
He  had  never  before  lieen  far  from  Broadway,  and 
ho  regarded  the  time  spent  away  from  that  fashion- 
blank  in  bi^  eiislcnce  that  could  never  be' Oiled  up. 
Ue  had  been  but  a  few  weeks  absent,  and  was  al- 
ready becoming  disgusted  with  the  country,  and 
longed  to  return  to  the  gayeties  of  the  city.     Bis 

Culiaritics  were  new  to  the  backwoodsmen,  and 
was  looked  upon  by  them  as  an  original,  as  be- 
longing to  a  genius  of  the  race  biped,  of  which 
they  had  before  no  conception.  He  had  brought 
with  him  from  the  city,  all  the  paraphernalia  of  the 
wardrobe  and  toilet,  and  among  other  things,  a  verr 
beautiful  rose-nood  drestiiiig  case,  one  of  Tiffany's 
latest  importHlLons.  It  stood  in  a  conn picuous  place 
in  the  gents'  cBl)in,  and  soon  attracted  the  observa- 
tion of  the  backwoodsmen. 

Their  curiosity  was  raiMd.  and  there  were  nu- 
merous specufailions  aa  to  its  use.  One  thought  it 
a  nioncy-boi,  one  ii  gun-rase,  and  others,  and  the 
most  knowing  ones,  thought  that  it  was  a  Faro-box. 
The  latter  opinion,  after  a  good  deal  of  discussion, 
prevailed,  and  they  arrived  at  the  unanimous  con- 
clusion that  the  Broadway  gent  was  a  travelling 
"Leg"  in  diguisc. 

Thereupon   they   resolved    to 
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of  his  face  screwed  up  nntil  the  eye  on  that  side 
closed,  (intending  it  for  a  sly  wink,)  and  beckoning 
with  his  finger  towards  him  at  the  same  time,  said 
in  a  low  tone  of  voice — 

**  It's  all  right,  my  boy  ;  get  out  your  old  *  sody 
box  *  and  come  along,  and  give  us  a  *■  turn/  " 

The  dandy  looked  in  perfect  amazement  as  he 
said — "  Ah — ah — ah ! — ^what  do  you  mean,  fellow  ?" 

**  I  say  it's  all  0.  K.  down  there  " — pointing  with 
his  finger  over  his  left  shoulder — **  thar's  three  or 
four  of  us  down  river  boys  ready  to  start  the  fires 
with  a  small  pile  o'  *  chips.'  Tou  understand,  now, 
so  come  along — come  along." 

**  Dem  you,  sa,  what  do  you  mean  ?  I  declare  I 
don't  comprehend  you,  fellar." 

**  Oh,  come  along,  we'll  put  'er  through  straight 
from  the  mark,  and  pile  on  the  chips  until  we  bu8t 
you,  or  get  bust  ourselves ;  so  don't  try  to  play  'pos- 
sum on  this  child.     I  say  it  aint  no  use." 

At  this,  the  dandy  walked  ofi*  in  a  furious  passion, 
considering  himself  most  grossly  insulted,  saying — 
**  Ah,  Captain,  I  believe — •  pon  mc  honor  I  do — that 
the  savage  fellar  means  to  blow  up  the  boat !  " 

The  sporting  gents  could  not  understand  this,  and 
they  watched  his  motions  all  day,  following  him  from 
one  place  to  another.  Go  where  he  would  they 
were  sure  to  keep  him  in  sight.  Having  occasion 
to  go  to  his  dressing  case  before  night,  they  all  col- 
lected around  him,  and  looked  over  his  shoulder 
•while  he  was  unlocking  it.  On  raising  the  lid,  the 
first  article  that  presented  itself  was  a  pair  of  boot- 
hooks.  When  they  saw  this,  one  of  them  turned 
away  with  an  air  of  disgust,  saying  to  the  others — 
"  Why,  he's  one  of  them  d—d  dentistry  chaps,  after 
aU." 

Finding  that  they  were  not  likely  to  get  up  a  game, 
they  were  forced  to  resort  to  other  expedients  to 
while  away  the  dull  monotony  of  the  voyage ;  and 
as  the  Xew  Yorker  was  very  credulous,  some  of 
them  amused  themselves  at  his  expense,  by  relating 
to  him  the  most  improbable  tales  of  backwoods  ad- 
ventures, hair-breadth  escapes  from  savage  wild 
beasts,  the  dangers  of  navigating  Western  rivers, 
blowing  up  of  steaniboats,  running  foul  of  snags, 
etc.  etc.  He  swallowed  them  all,  and  they  had 
such  an  efiect  upon  his  imagination,  that  he  was 
afraid  to  venture  out  of  sight  of  the  boat  when  it 
stopped  to  take  in  wood,  for  fear,  as  he  said,  of 
**  encotmtewing  a  bear,  or  some  other  howible  cwe- 
ture."  He  was  constantly  on  the  qui  vive  at  night, 
expecting  some  accident  to  the  boat,  and  would 
pace  the  deck  for  hours  together,  trembling  at  every 
pull  of  the  engine,  as  if  he  expected  the  next  to 
send  him  to  the  bottom.  Seeing  the  captain  come 
on  deck  one  night,  he  approached  him,  when  the 
following  dialogue  ensued : 

"  Ah — ah — ah,  capting,  do  you  really  have  any 
sewious  accidents  on  this  howible  river?  " 

"Accidents!  my  dear  fellow!  as  a  matter  of 
course  we  do." 

"  Ah !  and  pray,  capting !  what  is  the  nature  of 
them?" 

"  Oh,  sometimes  we  ran  foul  of  a  snag,  or  saw- 
yer ;  then  again,  we  occasionally  collapse  a  boiler, 
and  blow  up  sky  high." 

"The  devwal  you  do!  you  don't  aay  so!  does 
anybody  ever  get  killed,  capting  ?  ** 


"  Nothing  is  more  common,  my  good  fellow ;  but 
we  soon  get  used  to  such  little  wings,  and  don't 
mind  them.  If  we  get  up  to  St.  Louis  without  an 
accident,  we  may  consider  ourselves  extremely  for- 
tunate." 

The  dandy  looked  perfectly  aghast,  and  turned 
blue  at  this  announcement. 

"How  perfwectly  howible,  capting!  I  wish  1 
was  back  in  Bwoadway  again,  by  quist  I  do." 

By  the  time  the  Judge  had  finished  this  story,  it 
was  bedtime,  and  the  mammy  made  op  a  field  couch 
upon  the  floor  in  front  of  the  fire,  to  which  she  con- 
signed all  her  guests :  the  Judge  took  the  soft  ride 
of  a  pine  puncheon,  and  ensconcing  himself  as  com- 
fortably as  possible,  was  soon  courting  the  embraces 
of  Morpheus.  The  family  disappeared  one  by  one, 
until  finally  none  remained.  Every  thing  had  be- 
come perfectly  still  and  quiet,  except  the  measured 
and  sonorous  breathing  of  the  sucker,  upon  whom 
the  ham  appeared  to  operate  as  a  powennl  ofnate. 
The  Judge  had  fallen  into  a  restless  doze,  and  was 
dreaming  of  hungry  suckers  and  cannibals.  Be 
fancied  himself  upon  a  boundless  prairie,  pursued 
by  a  pack  of  suckers  on  all  fours,  following  him 
with  the  speed  of  race-horses,  and  giving  tongue  at 
every  jump  like  so  many  blood-hounds ;  but  instead 
of  unmeaning  howls,  their  enunciation  was  disdoct 
and  audible,  every  note  of  which  fell  upon  his  ein 
like  a  dcath-knell — it  seemed  to  say  "  h-a-m !  h-a-m! 
h-a-a-m !  "  He  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to  es- 
cape his  savage  pursuers,  but  notwltstanding  all 
his  efforts,  they  appeared  to  gain  on  him. 

And  on,  on,  on !  no  stop,  no  stay  I 
Up  hill,  down  dale,  and  flu-  away  I 

He  occasionally  cast  his  eyes  back  to  see  if  tbej 
did  not  begin  to  tire,  but  no ;  the  further  they  went 
the  faster  they  came.  They  bounded  over  hfll  and 
valley,  with  the  constant  cry  of  h-a-m,  h-a-ro,  h-a-m! 
until  finally,  the  Judge,  becoming  weak  and  ex- 
hausted, sank  down  upon  the  prairie,  and  awaited 
the  coming  of  the  foremost  sucker,  who,  foaming  at 
the  mouth,  and  snapping  his  teeth  like  a  hungrj 
wolf,  seized  him  by  the  thigh  with  his  teeth,  and 
threw  him  over  his  head.  Turning  around,  he 
seized  him  again,  and  repeated  the  operation,  ontH 
the  Judge  fancied  the  features  of  his  fiice  became 
changed  into  those  of  a  hog.  He  ventured  to  put 
out  his  hand  to  ascertain  if  it  was  tangible,  wheQ  a 
sensation  of  cold  ran  through  his  fhune,  and  a  t^^ 
mendous  pimch  in  the  ribs,  accompanied  with  an 
ugh — ugh-— ugh — awoke  him. 

He  found  to  his  great  astonishment  that  his  hand 
was  holding  a  hog  by  the  snoot,  that  had  taken  po^ 
session  of  the  side  of  his  bed  nearest  the  door,  and 
was  manifesting  his  displeasure  at  the  familiarity  of 
the  Judge  by  the  savage  grants  that  had  awakened 
him.  Being  an  old  voyager,  he  did  not  let  this  lit- 
tle mishap  disturb  him  in  the  least,  bnt  rerr  quietly 
and  deliberately  raised  a  puncheon  which  he  found 
loose  under  his  bed,  and  thrusting  down  mister  hog, 
he  closed  the  hole,  and  slept  quietly  untQ  morning. 

Tlie  next  morning  he  arose  early  and  resumed  his 
journey,  leaving  the  sucker  and  the  mammy  in  great 
cBstresB  at  the  supposed  lorn  of  thsir  pig. 


-•♦♦- 


"  Dear  Son,  come  home.    A  rolling  stone  gathers 
no  moss.    Tour  affectionate  mother,  till  death." 


"  Dkar  Motrcr,  I  won't  come  home.    A  sitting 
hen  never  gets  fat.    Tour  obedient  son.** 
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AiTSR  my  sleigh-ride  last  winter,  and  the  slippery 
tricks  I  was  served  by  Patty  Bean,  nobody  would 
suspect  me  of  hankering  after  the  women  again  in 
a  hurry.  To  hear  me  rave  and  take  on,  and  rail 
out  against  the  whole  feminine  eender,  you  would 
hare  taken  it  for  granted  that  I  should  never  so 
much  as  look  at  one  again,  to  all  etarnity.  Oh, 
but  I  was  wicked  I  **  Darn  their  'ceitful  eyes,**  says 
I;  "blame  their  skins,  torment  their  hearts,  and 
drot  them  to  damation !  ** 

Finally,  I  took  an  oath,  and  swore  that  if  I  ever 
meddled,  or  had  any  dealings  with  them  again — ^in 
the  sparking  line,  I  mean — I  wish  I  might  be  hung 
and  choked.  But  swearing  off  from  women,  and 
then  going  into  a  meeting-house  obockfnll  of  gals, 
an  shining  and  glistening  in  their  Sunday  clothes 
and  clean  fiu^es,  is  like  swearing  off  from  liquor  and 
going  into  a  grog-shop — it*8  all  smoke. 

I  held  out,  and  kepi  firm  to  my  oath  for  three 
whole  Sundays,  forenoons,  afternoons,  and  inter- 
missions, complete;  on  tiie  fourth,  there  were 
strong  symptoms  of  a  change  of  weather.  A  chap, 
aboai  my  size,  was  seen  on  the  way  to  the  meeting- 
house, with  a  new  patent  hat  on,  his  head  hung  by 
the  ears  upon  a  shirt-collar,  his  cravat  had  a  pud- 
£ng  in  it,  and  branched  out  in  front  into  a  double- 
bow-knot.  He  carried  a  straight  back,  and  a  stiff 
neck,  as  a  man  ought  to  when  he  has  his  best 
clothes  on,  and  every  time  he  spit,  he  sprung  his 
body  forward  like  a  jack-knife,  in  order  to  shoot 
clear  of  the  ruffles. 

Squire  Jones*  pew  is  next  but  two  to  mine ;  and 
when  I  stand  up  to  prayers  and  take  my  coat-tail 
under  my  arm,  and  turn  my  back  to  the  minister, 
I  naturally  look  quite  straight  at  Sally  Jones. 

Now  Sally  has  got  a  face  not  to  be  grinned  at  in 
a  fog.  Indeed,  as  regards  beauty,  some  folks  think 
Bhit  can  pull  an  even  yoke  with  Patty  Bean.  For 
my  part,  I  think  there  is  not  much  boot  between 
them.  Anyhow,  they  are  so  well  matched  that 
they  have  hated  and  despised  each  other  like  rank 
poison,  ever  since  they  were  school-girls. 

Squire  Jones  had  got  his  evening  fire  on,  and  set 
himself  down  to  read  the  great  Bible,  when  he 
heard  a  rap  at  his  door. 

*«Walk  in.  WeU,  John,  how  der  do?  Git  out, 
Pompey !  ** 

**  Pretty  well,  I  thank  you.  Squire ;  and  how  do 
you  do?" 

**Why,  so  as  to  be  crawling.  Ye  ugly  beast, 
will  ye  hold  yer  yop  t  Haul  up  a  chair,  and  sit 
down,  John.** 

*•  How  do  you  do,  Mrs.  Jones  ?  ** 

"  Oh,  middlin*.    How*s  yer  marm  ?  ** 

"  Don't  forget  the  mat  there,  Mr.  Beedle.** 

This  put  me  in  mind  that  I  had  been  off  sound- 
ings several  times  in  the  long  muddy  lane,  and  my 
boots  were  in  a  sweet  pickle. 

It  was  now  old  Captain  Jones*  turn,  the  grand- 
father ;  being  roused  from  a  doze  by  the  bustle  and 
rattle,  he  opened  both  his  eyes,  at  first  with  won- 
der and  astonishment.  At  laat,  he  began  to  halloo 
so  loud  that  you  might  hear  him  a  niiie ;  for  he 
takes  it  for  granted  that  every  body  is  just  exactly 
as  deaf  as  he  is. 

**  Who  is  it,  I  say  ?    Who  in  the  world  is  it  ?  ** 


Mrs.  Jones  going  close  to  his  ear,  screamed  out, 

"It's  Johnny  Beedle  I" 

**  Ho,  Johnny  Beedle !  I  remember  he  was  one 
summer  at  the  siege  of  Boston.** 

"  No,  no,  father ;  bless  your  heart,  that  was  his 
grandfather,  that's  been  dead  and  gone  this  twenty 
years  I " 

"  Ho  t    But  where  does  he  come  from  ?  ** 

*'  Daown  taown.** 

*'  IIo  I     And  what  does  he  foller  for  a  livin*  ?  ** 

And  he  did  not  stop  asking  questions  after  this 
sort,  till  all  the  particulars  of  the  Beedle  family 
were  published  and  proclaimed  in  Mrs.  Jones*  last 
screech.    He  then  sunk  back  into  his  doze  again. 

The  dog  stretched  himself  before  one  andiron, 
the  cat  ^tquat  down  before  the  other.  Silence  came 
on  by  degrees,  like  a  calm  snow-storm,  till  nothing 
was  heard  but  a  cricket  under  the  hearth,  keeping 
time  with  a  sappy,  yellow-birch  forestick.  Sally 
sat  up  prim  as  if  she  were  pinned  to  the  chair- 
back,  her  hands  crossed  genteelly  upon  her  lap,  and 
her  eyes  looking  straight  into  the  fire.  Mammy 
Jones  tried  to  straighten  herself  too,  and  laid 
her  hands  across  her  lap ;  but  they  would  not  lay 
still.  It  was  full  twenty -fours  since  thev  had  done 
any  work,  and  they  were  out  of  all  patience  with 
keeping  Sunday.  Do  what  she  would  to  keep  them 
quiet,  they  would  bounce  up  now  and  then,  and  go 
through  the  motions,  in  spite  of  the  Fourth  Com- 
mandment. 

For  my  part,  I  sat  looking  very  much  like  a  fool. 
The  more  I  tried  to  say  something,  the  more  my 
tongue  stuck  fast.  I  put  my  right  leg  over  the 
left,  and  said,  ''  Hem !  **  Then  I  changed,  and  put 
the  left  over  the  right.  It  was  no  use,  the  silence 
kept  coming  on  thicker  and  thicker.  The  drops  of 
I  sweat  began  to  crawl  all  over  me.  I  got  my  eye 
upon  my  hat,  hanging  on  a  peg  on  the  road  to  the 
door,  and  then  I  eyed  the  door.  At  this  moment, 
the  old  Captain  all  at  once  sung  out : 

"Johnny  Beedle!** 

It  sounded  like  a  clap  of  thunder,  and  I  started 
right  up  an  eend. 

"  Johnny  Beedle,  you'll  never  handle  sieh  a  drum- 
stick as  your  father  did,  if  you  live  to  the  age  of 
Methuseier.  He  would  toss  up  his  drumsticks,  and 
while  it  was  wheelin*  in  the  air,  take  off  a  gill  er 
rum,  and  then  ketch  it  as  it  come  down,  without 
losin*  a  stroke  in  the  tune.  What  d*ve  think  of 
that,  ha  ?  But  scull  your  chair  round  close  along* 
side  er  me,  so  you  can  hear.  Now  what  have  you 
come  arter  ?  ** 

"I  arter?  Oh,  jist  takm*  a  walk.  Pleasant 
walkin*.     I  guess  I  mean,  jist  to  see  how  ye  all  do.** 

**  Ho,  that's  another  lie !  YouVe  come  a  courtin*, 
Jphnny  Beedle*,  and  you're  a'ter  our  Sal.  Say, 
now,  do  you  want  to  marry,  or  only  to  court?" 

This  is  what  I  call  a  choker.  Poor  Sally  made 
but  one  jump,  and  landed  in  the  middle  of  the 
kitchen ;  and  then  she  skulked  in  the  dark  comer, 
till  the  old  man,  after  laughing  himself  into  a 
whooping-cough,  was  put  to  bed. 

Then  came  apples  and  cider,  and  the  ice  being 
broke,  plenty  of  chat  with  Mammy  Jones  about  the 
minister  and  the  "  sarmon.*'  I  agreed  with  her  to 
a  nicety  upoii  all  the  points  of  doctrine,  but  I  had 
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Tben  she  te&zed  and  tormented  me  to  tell  who  I 
accounted  the  best  singer  in  the  gallery  that  daj. 
But,  mum !  there  vu  ao  getting  that  out  of  me. 

"Praise  to  the  face,  is  open  disgrace,"  MJ*  I, 
thronin);  a  »\y  sqniiit  at  Sally. 

At  last,  Mrx.  Jones  lighted  t'other  candle,  and 
after  charging  Sally  to  look  veil  to  the  flre,  she  led 
the  war  to  bed,  and  the  Ki|uir«  gathered  up  his 
ihoei  and  stock iogs  and  followed, 

Sally  and  [  were  left  sittinjj  a  pood  yard  apart, 
honest  ineasure.  For  fear  of  getting;  ton|{ue-tied 
again,  J  get  right  In  n-ith  a  nteady  stream  of  talk. 
I  told  her  all  4e'  particnlars  about  the  weather  Chat 
was  past,  and  also  made  some  prcttT 'eutc  guesses 
at  what  it  wis  like  to  be  in  future.  At  tirat,  I  gnvu 
a  hitch  up  with  my  chair  at  every  full  stop;  then, 
growing  saucy,  I  repealed  it  at  every  oomma  and 
■emicoloD ;  and  at  last,  it  was  hitch,  Uteh,  hitch, 
and  I  planted  myself  fast  by  the  Bide  of  her. 

"I  awow,  Sally,  you  looked  so  plaguy  handsome 
to-day,  that  I  wanted  to  eat  you  upl 

"  Pshaw  1  get  nlong  you,"  said  she. 

Uy  hand  had  crept  along,  somehow,  upon  its  fin- 
gers, and  begun  to  scrape  ac{|uaLDtanec  with  hers. 
She  sent  it  home  again  with  a.  desperate  jerk.  Try 
It  again — no  better  luck. 

"  Why,  Miss  Jones,  you're  gctlin'  upstropcrloua ; 
a  little  old  maicliah,  I  guce."." 

"  Hands  oT  is  fair  play,  Mr.  Beedlc." 

It  is  a  good  ngn  to  find  a  girl  sulky.  I  knew 
■-'where  the  shoe  pinched— it  wbb  that  aro  Pally 
Bean  business.  So  I  went  to  work  to  persuade  her 
that  1  bad  ncier  had  any  notion  after  Patty,  and  to 
prove  it,  I  fell  to  running  her  down  at  a  great  Tale. 
Bally  could  not  help  chiming  in  with  me;  and  1 
rather  guess  Miss  Patty  auSered  a  few.  I  now  not 
only  got  hold  of  her  hand  without  opposition,  but 
managed  to  slip  my  arm  round  her  waiat.  But 
there  was  no  Kalisfying  me ;  so  I  must  go  to  poking 
out  BT  lips  al>er  a  his.i.  I  guc^ia  1  rued  it.  She 
fetoKld  me  a  ala,)  in  the  face,  that  made  me  ace 
stars,'  and  my  ears  rung  like  a  brass  kettle,  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.     I  was  forced  to  laugh  at  the 


joke,  though  out  of  the  wrottg  side  of  my  tnoulh, 
which  gave  mr  fuce  something  the  look  of  a  grid- 
iron.    The  battle  now  began  in  the  regular  way. 
"  Ah,  Sally,  give  me  a  kiss,  and  ha'  done  with  it, 

'  "  I  won't,  lo  there ,  nor  tech  to — " 

"Pll  take  it,  whether  or  no." 

"Do  it,  if  you  dare  !  " 

And  at  it  we  went,  rough  and  tumble.  An  odJ 
destruction  of  starch  now  commenced ;  the  bow  uf 
my  cravat  was  squat  up  in  half  a  shake.  At  the 
next  bout,  smash  went  shirt-coliar ;  and  at  the  same 
time  some  of  the  head  fastenings  gave  way,  and 
down  come  Sally's  hair  in  a  flood,  like  a  miil-dum 
let  loose,  carrying  away  half  a  dozen  combs.  One 
dig  ofSally's  elbow,  and  my  blooming  ruffles  wilted 
down  to  a  dish-cloth.  But  she  had  no  time  lo  boast 
Soon  her  neck  tackling  began  to  shiver ;  it  ported 
at  the  throat,  and  whorah  came  a  whole  shulc  of 
blue  and  nbtte  heads,  scampering  and  running  tmcd 
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By  the  hookey,  if  Sally  Jones  is  not  real  grit, 
there's  no  cnnl^es.  She  fought  fair,  however,  1  must 
own,  and  neither  tried  to  bite  or  scratch  ;  and  when 
she  could  fight  no  longer,  she  yielded  handsomely. 
Her  arms  fell  down  by  her  sides,  her  head  back 
over  her  chair,  her  eyes  closeil,  and  there  lay  her 
little  plump  mouth,  all  in  the  air.  Lord,  did  ye  ever 
see  a  hawk  pounce  upon  a  young  robin,  or  a  bum- 
ble-bee upon  a  clover  top?    I  say  nothing. 

Consarn  il,  how  a  buss  will  crack  of  a  still,  frosty 
night  t  Uni.  Jones  was  about  half  way  between 
asleep  and  awake. 

'"There  goes  my  yeast  bottle,"  says  she  lo  her- 
self, "burst  into  twenty  hundred  pieces;  and  my 
bread  is  all  dough  again." 

The  upshot  of  the  matter  la,  I  fell  in  love  with 
Sally  Jones,  head  over  ears.  Every  Sunday  night, 
rain  or  shine,  finds  me  rapping  at  Squire  Jones's 
door  ;  and  twenty  times  have  I  been  within  a  hair's 
breadth  of  popping  the  question.  But  now  I  have 
mode  a  final  resolve,  and  if  I  Uve  till  neit  Sunday 
night,  and  I  don't  gel  choked  in  the  trial,  Sally 
Jones  will  hear  thunder. 
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High  rriem  of  the  Sun, 

Almagro,  a  Sjnaiab  olHcer, 

Blind  man. 

Sentinel, 

Val Verde,  secretarr, 

Peruviaa  bor, 
Elrin,,  I 

PrieateraoflheSun.  ( 

Cora, Mra.  Mongin. 

Child, Hiss  A.  Fiahet. 

Thus,  Sam  I>rake,  (as  Ftxarro,)  ttttr  planning  an 
attack  on  tiie  unoffending  Peruvian*  while  engaged 
in  worebip  "  at  their  ungodly  altan,"  and  tnigning 
his  pcncralg  (bk)  their  "aerenJ  posts,"  in  ihc  noM 
act  is  seen  (as  Atalilu)  leading  the  Indian  vtarriora 
to  battle,  devlaiing  that  "B(raifi:ht  forward  will  he 
march,  until  he  sees  his  people  ^ee,  or  they  behold 
their  monarch  fall  t  "  He  is  rictorioug;  and  Roes 
to  offer  np  thanks  to  the  goda  therclor, — when, 
preito  !  on  comes  the  same  man  again  (as  Ptiarro) 
■marling  under  the  stings  of  defeat ! 

Flsherfas  Las  CasasjcalUdownacurse  on  the  heads 
of  the  Spaniards — throws  off  his  cloak ;  drojis  hia 
cross  ;  doffs  his  gray  wig,  and  appears  in  the  neit 
scene  as  the  gallant  Rolla.  inciting  his  "  brave  asso- 
cialea"  la  deeds  of  valor!  Alexander  Drake,  aa 
Orozembo.  in  the  first  scene  gives  an  eiccllent 
character  of  the  youth  Alonzo,  pronouncing  him 
to  be  a  "naiion's'bencfacior" — he  is  then  stuck 
under  the  fifih  rib  by  a  Spanish  soldier,  (tbat's  me 
afiaiii,)  and  ia  carried  off  by  his  murderer  ; — he 
then  slips  ofT  hb  shirt  and  scull-cap,  clups  on  a 
touch  of  red  paint,  and  behold !  he  is  the  blooming 
Alouzo,  and  engaged  in  a  quiet  telr-u-ttU  with  his 
Indian  spouse  '■ 

For  my  own  part,  I  was  the  Spanish  nrmy  entire! 
but  my  services  were  not  eonlined  to  tbat  party. — 
Between  whiles  I  had  to  olBeiate  as  Hifrh  Priest  of 
the  Son— then  lose  both  of  mv  eyes,  and  feel  my 
way,  guided  by  a  little  boy,  through  the  lieat  of 
the  battle,  to  tell  tbe  audience  what  nua  going  on 
behind  the  scenes ;  afterwards,  my  sight  being  re- 
stored, and  my  black  cloak  dropped,  I  was  placed 
■a  a  sentinel  over  Alonzo!  BesidepS  I  was  obliged 
(o  End  the  sleeping  child ;  light  a  blow  or  two  with 
Bolla;  Bre  olf  three  guns  at  hjni  while  crossing  Ihe 
bridge;  beat  the  alarm  drum,  and  do  at  least  two- 
thirds  of  the  shouting!  Some  may  llilnk  my  situa- 
tion was  no  sinecure;  but  being  a  novice,  all  mi/ 
eiertions  were  nothing  in  comparison  with  those  of 
the  Drakes — particularly  &m,wlio  frequently  ploy- 
ed two  or  three  parts  in  one  play,  and  after  being 
killed  in  the  lastacene,  was  obliged  lo/nlZ/ar (NuM<7A 
Djf  lilt  liagi  to  plai/  ttoa  muiic  ai  the  curtain  di- 

OuT  Stage  was  ten  feet  wide,  and  eight  feet  deep. 
When  we  playe<i  pieces  that  required  bridges  and 
moiinlains,  ve  bad  not  much  room  to  s|inrc  ;  Indeed 
I  might  say  we  were  somewhat  crowded. 

AN  ACCIDENTAL  APPEARANCE 
On  the  iirat  night  of  Cooper's  engagement  the 
following  wliimsical  incident  occurred — Othello  was 
the  pUy  :  (Cincinnati.) 

The  fame  of  the  great  tragedian  had  drawn  a 
crowded  audience,  composed  of  every  description 
of  persons,  and  among  the  rest  a  country  Isss  of 
sixteen,  whom  (not  knowing  her  real  name)  we  will 
call  Peggy.    Peggy  had  never  before  seen  the  in- 


side of  a  playhouse.  Shs  entered  at  th«  tin* 
Othello  was  making  his  defence  before  tbe  dnkt 
and  senatorH ;  the  audience  were  unusually  attentiic 
to  tlie  play,  and  Peggy  waa  permitted  to  walk  b 
the  lobby,  until  she  arrlfed  a»  the  door  of  tbe  tup 
box,  when  a  gentleman  handed  her  in,  without 
withdrawing  ills  eyes  from  the  celebrated  perftrti- 
er,  and  her  beau,  a  country  boy,  was  obliged  to 
remain  in  the  lobby.  Miss  Peggy  stared  about  tor 
a  moment,  as  if  doubting  whether  she  waa  in  htr 
proper  place,  till,  casting  her  eyes  on  tbe  stage,  ■(« 
observed  several  choirs  unoccupied.  It  iBi>rDbal>lr 
this  circumstance  alone  would  not  hare  induced 
her  to  take  tlie  ttep  she  did — but  she  observed  lb 
people  on  the  stage  appeared  more  at  thdi  eu> 
than  those  among  whom  she  was  ataading,  ud 
with  all  much  more  sociable — and,  as  fate  woild 
have  it,  just  at  the  moment,  Othello  looking  neiily 
towards  the  phice  where  she  waa  mtuated,  exclsio' 
ed :  "  Here  comes  the  lady." 


The  senators  half  rose,  in  expectation  of  M^ng 
the  gentle  Desdemona,  when  lo!  the  maiden  from 
the  coimtrv,  stepped  from  the  box  plump  on  the 
stage  and  advanced  towards  the  expecting  Hoorl 
It  is  impossible  to  give  any  idea  of  the  confusioa 
that  followed  :  the  aiidieitce  clapped  and  chevred — 
the  duke  and  senators  forgot  their  dignity — the 
girl  was  readv  to  sink  with  consteraation — even 
Cooper  himself,  could  not  help  joining  in  tbe  gene- 
ral mirlb;  the  uproar  lasted  fur  several  minutes, 
until  the  gentleman  who  had  handed  her  in  the 
box,  belped  the  blushing  girl  out  of  her  nnpleMaat 
situation.  It  was  sgrecd  by  all  present  that  a  bdj 
never  made  her  debut  on  anystage  with  tnore  oekt 
than  Hiss  Peggy. 

THE  UANAOEK  IN  DI8TBSBB. 
On  our  way  from  Wlieeling  to  BtenbenTlOe,  we 
passed  through  the  small  villcgeof  WeUabiitgli,Va. 
Being  urged  by  the  inhabitiuiti  to  perfenn  one 
night,  and  hoping  t»  ralae  a  auffldwit  luv  to  pif 
our  carriage-hire,  1~  '     '     " 
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fitted  up,  and  bills  were  iBsued.  The  time  fixed 
upon  for  the  curtain  to  rise  was  "  eight  o'clock  pre- 
cisely/* as  the  bills  have  it.  ^*  Eight  o'clock 
precisely"  came  precisely  at  eight  o'clock;  but 
there  came  not  one  liFing  being  in  the  shape  of  an 
auditor  I  "Not  one  by  Heavens.'^  On  inquiry, 
our  landlord  informed  us  that  the  price  of  admission 
was  too  high,  and  theWellsburghers  were  unanimous- 
ly determined  that  we  should  come  down  with  our 
price  of  tickets  before  they  would  come  tip  to  our 
room.  There  was  no  altematiye — ^the  price  of 
tickets  was  reduced  to  "  fifty  cents  each,  children 
half  price,**  and  the  Virginians  **  came  at  last  to  com- 
fort OS,**  to  the  number  of  full  thirty.  Between  the 
play  and  afterpiece  (the  piatf  was  the  **  Blue  Derils,** 
and  the  afterpiece  the  "  Poor  Soldier  **>  the  land- 
lord, who  acted  as  our  doorkeeper  for  the  time,  in- 
formed me  the  sherifif  wished  to  see  me  for  the  pur- 
pose of  serring  a  writ,  a  complaint  having  been 
entered  that  we  were  ghovdnff  without  license.  Our 
receipts  were  fifteen  dollars — the  penalty  we  had 
unwittingly  incurred  was  forty.  Paying  it  was  out 
of  the  question.  I  could  not  think  of  going  to  pri- 
son. Outwitting  the  sheriff  was  my  only  chance. 
It  was  Saturday  night.  I  directed  the  doorkeeper  to 
invite  Mr.  Sheriff  to  take  a  seat  among  the  auditors, 
and  I  would  attend  him  as  soon  as  our  performance 
should  concbide.  This  was  satisfactory  to  the  offi- 
cer. He  seated  himself,  and  enioyed  the  entertain- 
ment rery  much.  By  introducmg  a  few  additional 
songs,  I  contrived  that  the  curtain  should  not  fall 
until  after  twelve  o*clock.  The  good-natured 
eberifr  was  then  invited  behind  the  scenes,  and  he 
proceeded  to  execute  the  writ,  apologizing  for  the 
necearity  which  compelled  him  to  perform  the  dis- 
agreeable duty.  "My  dear  sir,**  said  I,  leisurely 
proceeding  with  my  undressing  arrangements,  "don't 
apologize — these  things  must  be  done,  but  why 
did  you  not  serve  your  writ  some  minutes  ago? 
Yon  are  now  too  late."  "  Too  late !  How  so  r — 
"Why,  my  dear  sir,  it  is  Sunday^  and  I  mafe  it  a 
rale  never  to  transact  business,  particularly  law 
business,  on  the  Sabbath.**  The  sheriff  here  con- 
sulted his  watch,  and  foimd  he  had  been  over- 
reached. *^Sure  enough,  it  t<  past  twelve,  I  do 
believe,  and  I  don*t  think  I  can  touch  you.  Well, 
curse  me  if  I  ean  be  angry  with  you,  Mr.  Darby. 
Come  aU  hands,  and  take  a  drink.**  On  Monday 
morning  we  were  in  Ohio,  where  old  Virginia  could 
not  reach  us. 

THE  LIVE  WAX  WORK. 

A  few  years  since,  a  Mr.  Langton  and  two  or 
three  other  "  undone  devils,*'  had  recourse  to  the 
following  expedient  to  raise  the  wind:  They  en- 
gaged themselves  to  the  proprietor  of  a  museum,  to 
dress  and  stand  up  in  the  show  cases  iov  wax  figures  ! 
Langton  personated  the  effigy  of  General  /ackson, 
and  was  much  admired  fcr  his  fuUitral  appearance. 
He  has  dnce  told  me  that  he  never  "  went,  on  **  for 
a  character  which  proved  so  difficult  to  personate 
as  the  Old  Hero. — He  was  about  "  throwing  up  the 
part  **  several  times,  but  the  prospect  of  his  dollar 
and  a  half  restrained  him ;  so  he  stood  out  his  three 
^ours,  and  got  his  money — though  he  says,  "by 
the  eternal,'*  he  would  not  do  it  again  for  twice  the 

sxmi! 

•  •  •  «  «  « 

We  next  proceeded  to  Paris,  (Ey.)  and  opened  with 
tne  "Honey  Moon.**  I  observed  that  a  country- 
man entered  the  theatre  before  the  candles  were 
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lit,  and  seated  himself  on  the  centre  of  the  front 
bench ;  presently,  as  the  audience  began  to  congre- 
gate, he  became  surrounded  by  ladies,  who  seated 
themselves  each  side  of  and  behind  him.  He  did 
not  turn  his  eyes  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  but  kept 
them  fixed  on  the  performers.  When  I  came  on  as 
the  Mock  Duke^  I  observed  him  sitting  in  the  man- 
ner described,  with  his  face  leaning  on  both  his 
hands.  As  I  seated  myself  to  hear  the  complaint  of 
Juliana  against  her  husband,  he  and  I  were  not 
more  than  five  feet  apart,  facing  each  other.  He 
leaned  further  forward  than  usua^  straining  his  eyes 
to  take  a  still  closer  view  of  my  features.  All  of  a 
sudden,  as  if  he  had  been  convinced  of  some  very 
important  fact,  he  jumped  up,  and  striking  his  hands 
together  with  great  force,  exclaimed  aloud,  "/'//  he 
d---d  if  its  wax  I  **  The  uproar  this  occasioned 
among  the  audience  caused  the  gentleman  to  look 
round ;  he  seemed  to  be  sensible,  for  the  first  time, 
where  he  was ;  his  ludicrous  appearance  on  making 
this  discovery,  caused  a  still  louder  laugh,  which 
presently  increased  into  a  real  Kentucky  yell ;  and 
the  uproar  did  not  subside  until  the  cause  of  all  this 
mirth  had  made  a  retreat. 

GENUINE  APPBECLiTION  OF  THE  DRAMA. 

In  Nicolesville,  we  were  performing  the  farce  of 
"  Lovers^  Quarrele.''^  The  theatre  was  in  the  ball- 
room, and  the  landlord  was  in  the  habit  of  going 
behind  the  eeenee  to  witness  the  performance.  On 
account  of  Am  belonging  to  the  churchy  he  did  not 
wish  to  be  eeen  in  front.  In  the  first  scene,  when 
"  Carlos  *'  was  making  a  present  of  his  watch,  purse, 
etc.,  to  Jacinta  for  her  good  news,  I  (as  "  Sancho**) 
advised  him  to  save  something  with  which  to  pay 
his  board.  At  this  moment  our  religious  land- 
lord popped  his  head  on  the  stage  and  said,  "  Mr. 
Smith,  don't  mind  your  board,  go  on  with  your  play 
just  as  you  would — if  you  hav'n't  the  money  at  the 
end  of  the  week,  I'll  wait."  He  was  honored  with 
a  thundering  round  of  applause,  and  he  backed  out. 

While  performing  the  "  Stranger  "  at  ClarkesviUe, 
one  of  our  auditors  became  so  interested  in  the  last 
scene,  that  he  got  up  and  addressed  my  brother  as 
follows : — "  Come,  Smith,  look  over  what's  past  and 

take  back  your  wie,  for  1*11  be  d d  if  youTl  get 

such  another  in  a  hurry  1  '* 

This  reminds  me  of  a  similar  effect  produced  by 
the  performance  of  the  "  Gambler's  Fate  **  in  Hunts- 
ville,  several  years  afterwards.  During  the  last 
scene  of  that  most  thrilling  drama,  where  Albert 
(rermaine  and  his  family  are  represented  in  a  state 
.of  actual  starvation,  a  country  gentleman  in  one  of 
the  side  boxes,  suddenly  rose  up, — "  I  cannot  stand 
this,*'  said  he,  in  a  voice  loud  enough  to  be  heard 
all  over  the  house.  "Gentlemen,  1  propose  we 
make  up  something  for  this  woman.**  He  was  here 
admonished  by  certain  "  hushes,**  "  sit-downs,**  and 
"  orders,'*  that  his  proposition  did  not  meet  with 
much  favor — on  the  contrary.it  was  received  with 
considerable  laughter,  while  a  whispered  intimation 
came  to  his  ear  &om  a  friend  at  his  elbow,  that  the 
distress  of  the  family  was  all  eham  I  "  Gentlemen,** 
continued  the  charitable  country  auditor,  "  you  may 
*  hush  *  and  *■  order  *  as  much  as  you  please — for  my 
part,  I  don*t  see  any  thing  to  laugh  at ;  you  see  the 
woman  hasn't  any  thing  to  eat ;  and  that  poor  little 
child  of  hers  seems  almost  famished :  now  I  wouldn't 
give  the  rascal,  her  husband,  the  first  red  cent ;  he 
doesn*t  deserve  any  pity;  but  really  the  woman 
hasn*t  deserved  this  distress ;  she  has  loUowed  her 
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husband  through  all  his  wanderings ;  and  left  her 
friends,  where  she  was  comfortable,  to  follow  this 
pcamp.  Gentlemen,  you  may  laugh,  but  here  goes 
my  V I "  And  sure  enough,  he  threw  a  pocket- 
book.  "  There,  my  good  woman — Mrs.  Germaine, 
or  whatever  your  name  may  be,  take  that !  Send 
for  something  to* eat,  and  make  yourself  comfort- 
able ;  but  let  mo  adrise  you  not  to  let  your  husband 
know  any  thing  about  it ;  or  hell  lose  it  at  the  first 
faro-bank  he  meets  with,  as  sure  as  h — ^11!  and 
now,"  continued  the  philanthropist,  settling  himself 
in  his  seat,  *^  now  go  on  with  the  play." 

TOM,  THE  MAN   A.T  THE  CURTAIN. 

Tom  is  a  character.  I  remember  him  when  he 
was  a  chubby  little  red-haired  boy :  he  is  now  a 
Tery  large  freckle-faced  man.  I  cannot  call  to  mind 
my  first  acquaintance  with  him ;  indeed  I  don't  be- 
lieve, when  I  come  to  think  of  it,  that  I  have  any 
acquaintance  with  him.  All  I  know  of  him  is,  ever 
since  I  can  remember  he  has  been  within  colly  and 
has  obeyed  every  order  given,  with  the  most  scru- 
pulous exactness,  and  at  every  hazard  !  Tom  is  al- 
ways about  the  theatre.  By  some  chance  or  other, 
he  was  placed,  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago,  *'  at  the 
curtain,  in  St.  Louis ;  that  is  to  say,  he  was  requir- 
ed on  some  emergency  to  turn  the  wheel  which 
draws  up  the  curtain ;  and  he  has  stuck  to  that 
wheel  ever  since !  When  I  say  that  wheel,  I  do 
not  mean  the  veritable  wheel  that  he  was  first 
placed  at — no  ; — ^he  has  followed  the  company  to 
every  plaoe  and  to  all  places,  and  has  turned  every 
wheel  of  every  curtain  that  has  been  drawn  up  by 
order  and  by  the  direction  of  the  time-honored  firm 
of  Ludlow  and  Smith,  through  all  the  turnings  of 
fortune's  wheel  during  a  series  of  eventful  years! 
The  old  theatre  on  Second  street,  commonly  called 
the  *'  Salt  House,"  was  probably  the  first  scene  of 
Tom's  official  duties.  There  he  was,  for  years, 
perched  upon  a  platform,  about  six  feet  above  the 
prompter's  head,  grinning  at  the  plays,  and  ready, 
without  warning,  to  obey  the  bell.  He  was  a  fix- 
ture— always  there,  and  never  out  of  the  way  when 
wanted.  This  was  not  all.  At  an  early  age,  I  re- 
member he  was  very  watchful  of  the  other  officials 
behind  the  scenes,  and  every  neglect  of  duty  was 
duly  noticed  by  Tom,  and  a  juvenile  cursing  was 
duly  administered  to  every  delinquent.  All  bore 
with  him — all  liked  Tom. 

A  new  theatre  was  built  in  Mobile,  in  1835.  In 
the  hurry  of  business,  we  neglected  to  employ  a  man 
to  raise  the  curtain ;  nevertheless,  at  the  ringing  of 
the  bell,  the  curtain  went  up — Tom  was  there.  I 
do  not  know  to  this  day  how  Tom  in  those  days 
obtained  his  bread.  He  slept  in  the  theatre — up  by 
the  curtain  wheel. 

The  new  St.  Louis  theatre  was  erected  in  ISSV — 
Tom  obeyed  the  bell,  and  has  taken  his  station  at 
the  wheel,  and  drawn  up  the  curtain  every  night  of 
every  season  since.  In  1840,  another  new  theatre 
was  built  in  Mobile.  Mr.  Ludlow,  before  the  arrival 
of  the  company,  unthinkingly  engaged  a  man  to 
raise  the  curtain.  On  the  first  night  of  performance, 
while  the  overture  was  being  played,  I  heard  a 
slight  bustle  above  my  head,  and  was  about  inquir- 
ing into  the  cause  of  the  disturbance,  when  a  human 
body  fell  at  my  feet,  nearly  senseless — ^it  was  the 
new  curtain  man !  I  looked  up,  and  behold !  Tom's 
face  was  peeping  out  from  among  the  pulleys  and 
ropes,  like  a  large  pumpkin  from  its  own  vines. 

"Hollo,  above  there  !  "  I  hailed. 


"  Ay,  ay,  sir  I  "  answered  Tom. 

"  What^s  the  meaning  of  this  f^l  inquired. 

"  The  meaning  is,  sir,**  replied  Tom — "  that  the 
fellow  who  lies  there  was  interloping,  sir — pretend- 
ed he  was  engaged  in  my  place  I    Ho !  ho !  ho !  '^ 

I  pacified  the  knocked-down  individual,  and  sent 
him  away,  leaving  Tom  in  quiet  and  undisputed 
possession  of  his  elevated  post. 

How  did  Tom  travel?  He  was  always  on  the 
boats  that  I  travelled  on — always  looking  out  for 
the  freight — always  seeing  to  its  embarkation  and 
debarkation — and  always  cundng  those  who  neglect- 
ed their  duty.  He  was  the  last  to  leave  the  th<  atre 
at  the  closing  of  a  season,  and  the  first  to  enter  it 
on  commencing  a  campaign.  If  any«one  was  at  a 
loss  for  a  key — "where*s  Tom?"  was  the  first  in- 
quiry, Tom  could  tell  all  about  the  keys — Tom 
could  open  every  door. 

After  a  number  of  years*  close  attention  to  busi- 
ness, Tom  hinted  that  he  was  now  "  big  enough  "  to 
receive  a  salary — so  Tom^s  salary  for  raising  the 
curtain  was  fixed  at  three  dollars  per  week — but  he 
earned  something  more  by  carrying  to  and  firom 
the  theatre  the  bundles  and  boxes  of  the  per- 
formers. 

In  latter  years,  Tom  has  been  doing  a  pretty 
good  business.  He  has  earned,  on  an  average,  be- 
sides his  salary  for  turning  the  wheel,  about  foar 
dollars  per  week.  Without  orders,  he  takes  the 
place  of  any  one  who  happens  to  be  absent,  either 
from  sickness  or  other  cause. 

On  salary  days,  Tom's  face  is  seen  at  twelve 
o'clock,  peeping  through  the  banisters,  of  the  stairs 
leading  to  the  director's  room. 

"  Well,  Tom,  what  do  we  owe  you  this  week  ?  " 

'*  Why,  sir,"  replies  Tom — **  I  have  been  property 
man  two  days,  that's  three  dollars— second  carpen- 
ter four  nights,  eight  dollars —  paint-grinder  half  a 
day,  fifty  cents — back-doorkeeper  one  night,  one 
dollar — and  gas-man  two  nights  and  part  of  another, 
four  dbllars — ^in  all,  sixteen  dollars  and  fifty  cents— 
my  salary  added,  makes  nineteen  dollars  and  fifty 
cents,  sir." 

"  Very  well,  Tom,  there  it  is." 

"  Thank  you,  sir ! "  Exit  Tom,  who  is  immediately 
after  heard  down  in  the  vestibule — "Look  here, 
you  loafers !  See  how  a  gentleman  is  paid  for  his 
services.  Ho !  ho  I  ho ! — ^But  I'll  be  liberal— come 
down  with  me  to  the  Shades,  and  Til  treat  you  alL" 

To  while  away  the  time  on  board  of  steamboats, 
we  have  frequently  established  "  Courts  of  Un-Com- 
mon  Pleas."  The  mandates  of  these  courts  are 
generally  obeyed  with  alacrity  by  the  passengers; 
but  once  in  a  while  a  contumacious  individual  is 
found  who  cannot  enjoy  a  joke,  and  who  objects  to 
be  "  fooled  with."  Whenever  it  has  been  my  for- 
tune to  be  appointed  judge,  I  have  stipulated  that 
the  sheriflf  should  appoint  Tom  one  of  his  deputies ; 
and  wo  to  the  man  who  attempted  to  resist  jum.  A 
word  from  me  was  enough  for  Tom — **  Bring*Such- 
a-one  before  the  court  I "  "  Ay,  ay,  sir,"  Tom 
would  answer, — and  a  "  return  forthwith"  would  be 
made  of  the  corpus  required — sonietimes  minus  t 
coat,  which  would  be  sacrified  in  the  useless  strug- 
gle. I  verily  believe  if  I  should  command  Tom  to 
throw  a  man  overboard,  he  would  not  hesitate  a  mo- 
ment to  obey  me ! 

Tom  can  speak  French  as  well  as  English,  and 
can  read  and  write  very  well  in  both  languages — 
though  where  he  learned  to  do  any  thing,  except 
wind  up  curtain*,  I  cannot  tell. 


A1TE0D0TB8   OP  AtAOSa. 


Tom'a  ai^wannM  U  verr  much  like  what  we  may 
■appow  WM  Ibtt  or  the  "  Dougal  creature,"  in 
Scott's  Rob  Roy. 

A  couple  of  years  ago,  Tom  had  Bome  money  left 
him  by  a  relaliTe— no  one  knew  till  then  that  Tom 
CTCT  had  a  rebtive —  and  after  dreulug  tuuuelf  in 


tfa«  belt  mit  that  coald  be  had  at  Martin's,  he  ipeut 
the  whole  legacy  in  hiring  Aoritn  / — taklnn;  eapectal 
care,  howeTcr,  to  be  at  has  post  in  time  to  wind  Dp 
the  curtain  each  nieht. 

In  the  aummer  of  164S,  there  occurred  along  ra- 
cation.  On  reopeninj;,  the  bell  was  rung  as  ububI, 
and  (of  course)  the  curtain  rose — but  it  rose  slow- 
ly— very  slowly  1  "  What  can  this  mean  ?  "  I  asked 
the  master  carpenter.  "  I  belieTe,  sir,"  replied 
Rllsworth,  "Tom  is  not  well— he  got  in  late— he 
sroeara  hurt."  I  asceoded  the  winding  itaira  to 
the  wheel,  and  there  Jay  poor  Tom,  holding  on  to 
the  craok, — which  he  had  not  been  able  to  make 
fast — pale  and  haggard,  and  hia  akin  hanging  about 
hia  bones  like— like— I  can't  think  of  a  simile  ;  but 
his  appearance  bore  about  as  much  resemlilancc  Co 
Ilia  former  self  as  a  raiiin  bears  to  a  rt^  grape. 
"  Why,  what's  the  matter  with  you,  Tom  f  "  I  ask- 
ed, aoothingly,  after  relieving  him  of  the  crank  ; 
•'  What  U  the  matter  with  you  !  " 

Tom  looked  up  gratefully  into  my  &ce,  and  re- 
plied, "  Ah,  eir  I  they've  played  the  d— — 1  with  my 
iDoanls — stabbed  me  in  elcTen  places  !" 

"  Wlio  have  i^ayed  the  d 1  with  yon? — v^ 

have  atabbed  you  f "  "  Thoso  cursed  Uexicans, 
flir — the  traders.  I  started  with  'em  for  Santa  Fe, 
just  to  fill  up  the  Tncalion;  but  I  hndn't  gone  more 
tluu)  seven  hundred  miles  beyond  Independence, 
when  the  infenial  dark-skinned  rascals  picked  a 
quarrel  with  me,  because  I  wouldn't  worship  the 
Virgin  every  morning,  and  oU  stuck  their  knives  into 

Poor  Tom ! 

"  And  didn't  yoa  wound  any  of  Ihem  f"l  asked. 
"Wound  any  of  'em?  "echoed  Tom — "well,   I 
believe  youl  IwonNb  thbib  oi 


never  worship  any 
believe,"  he  inswere 

Tom  recovered — and  he 
the  curtain  nightly  I 

PIZARBO-AN  UNKEHEARBED  BTAOE  EPPKCT. 


Virgin*,  In  this  worid,  I 
to  wind  up 


"Piza 


■    of  OI 


it  popular  atock 


IK«^H 


character;   when  dressed  for  the   part,  h _„ 

every  inch  an  Indian  chief.  At  Columbus,  Ga.,  we 
produced  this  tragedy  ailh  real  ItuUant  far  tht 
Ptrucian  army.  The  effect  was  very  dn'itin^,  but 
there  were  some  unrehearsed  effects  not  set  doim 
in  the  bills.  I  had  bargained  with  a  chief  for 
twenty-four  Creek  Indians,  (to  furnish  their  own 
bows,  arrows,  an cl  tomahnwks.jateOcents  each,  and 
a  glass  of  whiskey.  Unfortunately  for  the  entir* 
success  of  the  performance,  the  whiskey  was  paid, 
and  drank,  in  advance,  causing  a  great  degree  of 
eihilaration  among  our  new  ttipti.  They  were 
ranged  at  the  back  of  the  theatre  building  in  an  open 
lot,  during  the  performance  of  the  first  act ;  and  on 
the  commencement  of  the  second,  they  were  mai^ 
shalled  into  the  back  door,  and  posted  upon  the 
stage  behind  the  scenes.  The  entrance  of  RoQa 
waa  the  signal  for  a  "  shout "  by  the  company,  car- 
penters, and  accne-shi tiers — the  Indians,  suji^iosilig 
their  time  had  come,  raised  such  a  yell  as  I  am  Bur« 
had  never  before  been  heard  inside  a  theatre.  Thit 
outburst  being  queVed,  the  scene  between  AlonM, 
Cora,  and  the  Peruvian  chief  was  permitted  to  pro- 
ceed to  its  termination  uninterrupted  ;  but  when  the 
scene  changed  to  the  "Temple  of  the  Sun,"  di*^ 
closing  the  troops  of  Rolla  (bis  "  brave  associates, 
partners  of  his  toil,  his  feelings,  and  hia  fame,") 
drawn  up  on  each  side  of  the  stage  in  battle  array, 
the  plaudits  of  the  audience  were  answered  by 
whoops  and  yells  that  might  be,  and  no  doubt  were, 
beard  a  mile  off.  Order  being  partially  restored, 
Rolla  addressed  his  army,  and  was  greeted  with  an- 
other series  of  shouts  and  yells,  even  louder  than 
Chose  which  had  preceded.  Now  came  my  turn  lo 
take  part  in  the  unique  performance.  As  ffigk 
PrUel  of  tht  Bun.  and  followed  by  half  a  doien 
virgins,  and  as  many  priests,  with  measured  step, 
timed  to  slow  music,  I  emerged  from  behind  the 
scenes,  and  "with  solemn  march"  perambulated 
the  stage,  in  dumb  show  culled  down  a  bleesiDg  on 
the  Bvords  of  Kmg  Ataliba  and  General  Rolla,  and 
in  the  usual  impressive  style,  looking  up  into  the 
front  gallery,  commenced  Che  Intocition  to  TBI 
^[iH.  Before  the  time  for  the  joining  in  of  the 
chorus,  I  found  I  was  not  entirely  alone. in  my 
singing.  A  hnmming  sound,  at  first  low  and 
mournful,  and  rising  gradually  10  "forte,"  greeted 
my  car;  and  when  our  chorus  ifiiijoin  in  the  strain, 
it  was  quite  overpowered  by  the  rising  storm  of 
"forliinimo"  sounds  which  were  issoing  ft^m  the 
stentorian  lungs  of  the  savages ;  in  short,  lh« 
Imliani  wert  preparing  for  baUU,  by  eiecnting  in 
their  mosC  approved  style,  the  Creek  WaR-SoNO  and 
Dance  !  To  attempt  stopping  them,  we  found 
would  be  a  vain  task  ;  so  that  ai^er  ■  moment  or 
two  of  hesitation,  the  virgins  made  a  precipitate  re- 
treat to  their  dressing  rooms,  where  they  carefully 
locked  themselves  in.  The  King,  Holla,  and  Orano 
stood  their  ground  and  were  compelled  to  submit  to 
the  new  order  of  things.  The  Indians  kept  up  their 
song  and  war'dance  for  full  half  an  hour,  perform- 
■  ig  the  most  eitraordinary  feats  ever  exhibited  on 
stage,  in  their  excitement  scalping  King  Ataliba, 
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(taking  off  his  wig,)  demolishing  the  altar,  and 
bumine  up  the  Sun !  As  for  Lem  and  I,  (Rolla  and 
the  High  Priest,)  we  joined  in  with  them,  and 
danced  until  the  perspiration  fairly  rolled  from  our 
our  bodies  in  large  streams,  the  savages  all  the  time 
flourishing  their  tomahawks  and  knives  around  our 
heads,  and  performing  other  little  playful  antics  not 
by  any  means  agreeable  or  desirable.  At  last,  to 
put  an  end  to  a  scene  which  was  becoming  more 
and  more  tiresome  as  it  proceeded,  an  order  was 
given  to  drop  the  curtain.  This  stroke  of  policy  did 
not  stop  the  ceremonies,  which  proceeded  without 
intermission  until  the  savages  had  finished  their 
song  and  dance,  when,  each  receiving  his  promised 
hal^dollar,  they  consented  to  leave  the  house,  and 
our  play' proceeded  without  them.  Next  night  the 
same  troupe  came  to  the  theatre  and  wanted  to 
"oitM^'in  the  performance  of  "  Macbeth,"  but  1 
most  positively  declined  their  *'*'  valuable  aid." 

CUBIOUS  EFFECT  OF  MAGNESIA. 

The  barber  who  shaved  me  in  this  village,  (Madi- 
8on,Ga.,)  a  very  black  negro,  had  a  light  mulatto  wife. 
They  had  several  child^n  of  the  proper  shade  of 
color,  and  one,  the  youngest,  almost  white.  Being 
a^ed  the  reason  of  the  last  child's  being  so  much 
whiter  than  the  others,  the  barber  very  innocently 
answered  that  it  was  all  owing  to  his  wife  having 
followed  the  advice  of  a  white  lady  during  her  preg- 
nancy, and  taken  a  great  deal  of  magnesia  and 
chalk  to  cure  the  dyepepna, 

NEW  ABTICLE  OF  MEBCHANDI8K 

There  lived  in  Macon,  a  dandified  individual,  whom 
we  will  call  Jkmks.  This  individual  had  a  tolerably 
favorable  opinion«of  his  personal  appearance.  His 
fingers  were  hooped  with  rings,  and  his  shirt-bosom 
was  decked  with  a  magnificent  breast-pin ;  coat, 
hat,  vest,  and  boots  were  made  exactly  to  fit ;  he 
wore  kid-gloves  of  remarkable  whiteness ;  his  hair 
was  oiled  and  dressed  in  the  latest  and  best  style ; 
and,  to  complete  his  killing  appearance,  he  sported 
an  emormous  pair  of  Real  Whiskers  !  Of  these 
whiskers,  Jenkis  was  as  proud  as  a  young  cat  is  of 
her  tail  when  she  first  discovers  she  has  one. 

I  was  sitting  one  day  in  a  brokcr^s  office,  when 
Jenks  came  in  to  inquire  the  price  of  exchange  on 
New  York.  He  was  invited  to  sit  down,  and  a  ci- 
gar was  offered  him.  Conversation  turning  on  the 
subject  of  buying  and  selling  stocks,  a  remark  was 
made  by  a  gentleman  present,  that  he  thought  no 
person  should  sell  out  stock  in  such-and-such  a 
bank  at  that  time,  as  it  muti  get  better  in  a  few 
days. 

**  I  win  sell  any  thing  Tve  got,  if  I  can  make  any 
thing  on  it,"  replied  Jenks. 

**0h,  no,"  replied  one,  "not  any  thing;  you 
wouldnH  sell  your  Whiskers  !  " 

A  loud  laugh  followed  this  chance  remark.  Jenks 
immediately  answered :  *'  I  would — ^but  who  would 
want  them?  Any  person  making  the  purchase 
would  lose  money  by  the  operation,  Tm  thinking." 

"  Well,"  I  observed,  "  I  would  be  willing  to  take 
the  speculation,  if  the  price  could  be  made  reason- 
able.*^ 

"  Oh,  ni  sell  'em  cheap,"  answered  Jenks,  wink- 
ing at  the  gentlemen  present. 

**  What  do  you  call  cheap  ?  "  I  inquired. 

"  m  sell  'em  for  fifty  dollars,"  Jenks  answered, 
puffing  forth  a  cloud  of  smoke  across  the  counter, 
and  repeating  the  wink. 


**  Well,  that  u  cheap ;  and  youll  mU  your  whi::- 
kers  for  fifty  dollars?'* 

"  I  wiU." 

"Both  of  them?" 

"  Both  of  them." 

"  ni  take  them  I    When  can  I  hare  them  ?" 

"  Any  time  you  choose  to  call  for  them." 

"Very  well— they're  mine.  I  think  1  shall 
double  my  money  on  them,  at  least." 

I  took  a  bill  of  sale  as  fbllows : 

**  Received  of  SoL  Bmitli,  F{ftv  DoUare  in  Ml  for  mr 
crop  of  whiskers,  to  be  worn,  and  taken  care  of  by  me,  and 
delivered  to  him  when  called  fbr.  J.  JENKS." 

The  sum  of  fifty  doUars  was  paid,  and  Jenks  left 
the  broker's  office  in  Idgh  glee,  flourishing  five  Cen- 
tral Bank  X's,  and  telttiig  all  his  acquaintances  of 
the  great  bargain  he  had  made  in  the  tale  of  hit 
whiskers. 

The  broker  and  his  friends  laughed  at  me  for 
being  taken  in  so  nicely.  "Never  mind,"  said  I, 
"  let  those  laugh  that  win ;  Fli  make  a  profit  out  of 
those  whiskers,  depend  on  it." 

For  a  week  after  this,  whenever  I  met  Jenks,  he 
asked  me  when  1  intended  to  call  for  my  whis- 
kers. 

"  ni  let  you  know  when  I  want  them,**  was  al- 
ways my  answer.  "  Take  good  care  of  them— oil 
them  occasionally ;  I  shall  €»all  for  them  one  of  these 
days." 

A  splendid  ball  was  to  be  given.  I  ascertained 
that  Jenks  was  to  be  one  of  the  managers— he  bemg 
a  great  ladies*  man,  (on  account  of  his  whiskers  I 
suppose,)  and  it  occurred  to  me  that  before  the  ball 
took  place,  I  might  as  well  call  for  my  whiskers. 

One  morning,  I  met  Jenks  in  a  barber's  shop. 
He  was  adonizing  before  a  large  mirror,  and  comb- 
ing up  my  whiskers  at  a  devil  of  a  rate. 

"  Ah !  there  you  are,  old  fellow,"  said  he,  speak- 
ing to  my  reflection  through  the  glass.  ^*  Gome  for 
your  whiskers,  I  suppose  f  " 

"  Oh,  no  hurry,"  I  replied,  as  I  sat  down  for  a 
shave. 

"  Always  ready,  you  know,"  he  answered,  giving 
a  final  tie  to  his  cravat. 

"  Come  to  think  of  it,"  I  said,  mtismglj,  as  the 
barber  began  to  put  the  lather  on  mj  mee,  "  per^ 
haps  now  would  be  as  good  a  time  as  another;  you 
may  sit  down,  and  let  the  barber  try  his  lumd  at  the 
whiskers." 

"  You  couldn't  wait  until  to-morrow,  eonld  yon  f  ** 
he  asked  hesiuting^y.  "  There'ta  a  UU  to^idght, 
you  know ^ 

"  To  be  sure  there  is,  and  I  thfaik  to«  ooght  to 
go  with  a  clean  face ;  at  aU  events,  I  don*!  as*  any 
reason  why  you  shoidd  expect  to  wear  tm^ 
to  that  bail ;  so  sit  down." 

He  rather  sulkily  obeyed,  and  in  a  few 
his  cheeks  were  in  a  perfect  foam  of  lather.  The 
barber  flourished  his  razor,  and  was  about  to  eom- 
mcnce  operations  when  I  suddenly  tk^mfti  m^ 
mind. 

"  Stop,  Mr.  Barber,"  I  said :  "yon  neodnldiave 
oflf  those  whiskers  just  yet."  So  he  quietly  pal  np 
his  razor,  while  Jenks  started  up  firom  the  cnair  in 
something  very  much  resembing  a  passion. 

"This  is  trifling!  "  he  exclaimed.  ^*You  have 
claimed  your  whiskers— take  them." 

"  I  beUeve  a  man  has  a  right  to  do  as  he  pleases 
with  his  own  property,"  I  remarked,  and  left  Jenks 
washing  his  face. 
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At  diDDCT  th«t  daj,  the  conrcTMlioD  (umed  upon 
the  whiiker  aflkir.  It  teemi,  the  whole  town  bad 
got  wind  of  it,  and  Jenke  could  not  wnlk  the  MreeCii 
without  the  remark  being  continual!;  made  bj  ihe 
bOfs — "  Thtn  poet  Iht  man  vtlA  iM  SoTn  vhit- 
ktn  I "  And  thej  had  grown  to  an  immense  aire, 
for  he  dared  not  trim  them.  In  »hort  I  became 
conTincpd  Jenka  was  wailing  tctt  impaticnily  for 
me  (o  KKwrt  mj  right*  In  Ihe  property.  It  happened 
that  sereral  of  the  part;  were  ritling  oppowle  me 
at  dinner,  who  were  prcBcnt  when  the  singular  bar- 
gain was  made,  and  they  all  urged  me  to  taki  the 
iMeken  tiiat  rer;  daj,  and  thus  I'Ompcl  Jenka  to 
)^  to  the  ball  whiekerleKa,  or  »(By  at  home.  I 
agreed  with  them  it  wai  about  lime  lorfojimy  emp, 
and  promised  that  if  they  would  all  meet  me  at  the 
broker's  ehop,  where  the  purthasc  had  bi'cn  made, 
I  would  make  a  rail  on  Jenks  that  evening  alter  he 
bad  drePBed  for  the  ball.  All  promlHed  to  be  pres- 
ent at  (he  proposed  (Aurinjr  o/wrotioH  in  the  brok- 
er's ofSce,  and  I  sent  for  Jenka  and  the  barber. 
On  the  appearance  of  Jenks,  it  ws8  evident  he  was 
roach  Texed  at  Ihe  sudden  call  upon  him,  and  hU 
vsiatioD  was  certainly  not  leasened  wlien  he  aaw 
the  broker's  office  was  filled  to  overflowing  by 
spectalors  aniloug  to  behold  the  barbarous  pro- 

"  Cone,  be  In  a  hurry,"  he  aaid,  M  he  took  a  seat, 
and  leaned  his  head  against  the  counter  for  support. 
'*  I  can't ' slay  here  long;  several  ladies  are  nailing 
(or  me  to  escort  them  to  the  ball." 

"True,  Tery  true — you  are  one  of  the  managers 
— I  recollect.  Mr.  Barber,  don't  detain  the  gcntle- 
nuD — go  to  work  at  once." 

The  lathering  waB  soon  over,  andwlth  about  three 
strokes  of  the  razor,  one  tide  of  hil  face  vol  tit- 
privedof  it$  anuimtni. 


a  hurry  myself — and  now  I  tbink  of  it,  a«  your  tine 
must  be  precious  at  this  particular  time,  Mveral 
ladies  being  in  waiting  for  you  to  escort  tbem  to  the 
ball,  I  believe  I'll  not  taJu   the  other  whitker  to- 

«ighl.' 

A  loud  laugh  from  the  bystanders,  and  a  glance 
in  the  mirror,  caused  Jenka  10  open  his  eyes  to  the 
ludicrous  appearance  he  cut  with  a  angle  whiaker. 


"  Come,  come,"  taid  Jenks,  "  push  ahead — then 
ta  no  time  to  bd  lost — let  the  gentleman  have  hii 
wbiidiers — he  is  impatient." 

"  Not  at  an,"  I  replied,  coolly,  "  Tm  Id  do  sort  ol 


take  it  when  I  chose  ;  I  wot  not  obiigedlo  tatt  all 
at  onct :  and  I  rkoit  to  take  but  half  at  that  parti- 
cular period — indeed  I  intimated  to  him  very  plainly 
that  I  was  not  going  to  be  a  Tery  hard  creditor  ;  and 
thatifhe  "behaved  himseir,''perhspBlshQuldtuivr  ■ 
call  for  the  balance  of  what  he  owed  mel 

When  Jenks  became  convinced  I  was  deter- 
mined not  to  take  (be  remaining  whisker,  he  began, 
amidst  the  loudly  expressed  mirth  of  the  crowd  to 
propose  terms  of  compromise — first  offering  me  ten 
dollars,  then  twenty,  thirty,  forty— flfly!  to  take 
olTthe  remaining whiaker.  I  said  firmly,  "Uydear 
sir,  there  is  no  use  talking  ;  I  insist  oa  your  wear- 
ing that  whisker  for  me  for  a  month  or  two." 

"What  will  vou  lake  for  the  whiskers?"  he  at 
length  asked.    '-  Won't  yoa  sell  them  back  tome?" 

"Ah,"  replied  I.  "now  you  begin  lo  talk  as  a 
business  man  should.  Yes,  I  bought  (hem  on  specu- 
ladon — I'll  sell  ihcm,  if  I  can  obtain  a  good  price." 

"  What  is  your  price?  " 

"  One  hundred  dollars — mutt  double  my  money  ?  " 

"Kothing  less?" 

"Not  afarthing  leas — and  I'm  not  aniiouB  toaell 
even  at  that  price." 

"  Well,  I'll  take  them,"  he  groaned,  "  there's 
your  money,  and  here,  barber,  shave  off  this  d — d 
infernal  whisker  in  less  than  no  time — Ishallbelale 
at  the  baU." 

THE  FLOATIKO  THEATBE.    1SS& 

The  "  Chapman  Familv,"  consisting  of  old  Hr. 
Chapman,  William  Cliapman,  George  Chapman, 
Caroline  Chapman,  and  Harry  and  Therese  Chap- 
man, (children,)  came  lo  the  West  this  summer, 
opened  a  theatre  at  Louisville,  and  afterwards  estab- 
lished and  carried  into  operation  that  singular  af- 
bir,  the  "  Floaling  Theatre,"  concerning  which  ao 
many  anecdotes  are  told.  The  "  family^  were  all 
extremely  fond  of  fishing,  and  during  the  "waits" 
the  actora  amused  Iheniaelvea  by  "  dropping  a  line  " 
Tthe  stern  of  the  Ark.  Un  one  occasion,  while 
■  the  "Stranger,"  (Act  iv,,  Scene  1,)  there 
.long  stage  wait  for  Franeit,  the  servant  of 
the  misanthropic  CauniWMurgh. 

"Francis!  FrancisT'catled  the  Stranger. 

No  reidy. 

"Francis I  Francis!  "  {A  paatt.)  "Fnncll!" 
rather  angrilv  called  the  (Stranger  again. 

A  Tiki  Distant  Voice.  "Combig.  nrl"  (A 
eoKiideraUe paute,  during  rhUk  tht  Stranger  walla 
up  and  dovm^  a  la  JfofTfoffy,  in  a  ^rtai  ragt.y 

"Francis  I" 

Francis,  (mlfring.)    Here  I  am,  dr. 

Stkanqer.  Why  did  jou  not  come  when  I 
called? 

FKjkitcis.  Why,  sir,  I  was  just  hauling  In  one 
of  the  biggest  cat-fish  you  ever  saw  t 

It  was  some  minutes  oefore  the  laughter  of  Ihe 
audience  could  be  restrained  suffidently  to  allow 
the  play  to  proceed. 

Il  was  Mid  of  this  Floating  Theatre  that  It  was 
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cast  loose  during  a  performance  at  one  of  the  river 
towns  in  Indiana,  bj  some  mischievous  boys,  and 
could  not  be  landed  for  half  a  dozen  miles,  the 
large  audience  being  compelled  to  walk  back  to  their 

village. 

BOY  PETEE  AND  THE  PREACHER. 

Of  the  various  stopping-places,  when  journeying 
from  town  to  town  in  Georgia,  I  remember  none 
with  more  pleasure  than  the  "  Old  Station," — Capt. 
CrowelPs.  The  arrival  of  our  company,  always  an- 
nounced by  an  avant  courier^  was  the  cause  of  a 
holiday  with  the  jolly  old  captain  and  his  amiable 
family.  Such  delicious  fare  as  we  had  at  the  sta- 
tion !  and  with  it  always  such  a  hearty  welcome ! 
Ah !  I  must  travel  through  that  country  again — 
and  will^  if  my  life  is  spared  another  year. 

The  captain  had  a  boy  named  Peter  ;  rather  an 
old  boy — say  between  fifty  and  sixty  years  of  age — 
a  negro,  in  whose  judgment  he  had  great  confi- 
dence. When  in  the  least  doubt  on  any  matter,  he 
always  appealed  to  Peter,  who  never  failed  to  give 
his  opinion  honestly,  bluntly,  and  immediately. 
Sometimes  the  travelling  community  crowded  on  him 
in  such  numbers,  that  the  worthy  captain  found  it 
difficult,  even  with  his  "  ample  room  and  verge,"  to 
accommodate  the  late  comers.  After  talking  the 
matter  over,  he  would  appeal  to  his  black  oracle. 
**  It  donH  seem  to  me  we  can  possibly  accommodate 
any  more ;  every  bed  is  engaged.  Peter,  whot  do 
you  think  ?  "  "  Put  'em  on  blankets  by  the  fire," 
reter  would  suggest,  if  favorably  inclined  to  the 
travellers  ;  if  otherwise,  his  answer  would  probably 
be — "Can't  take  in  anudder  one ; "  and  the  Captain 
always  confirmed  Peter's  decision,  exclaiming, 
"  Peter  is  right." 

It  so  happened  on  one  occasion,  when  wo  were 
sojourners  with  Captain  Crovrell,  that  a  travelling 
preacher  came  along  rather  late  in  the  evening,  and 
applied  for  accommodation. 

*'  Don't  believe  we  can  take  you  in,  stranger ; 
mighty  full  to-night — got  the  play  actors  here — 
jolly  set!  full,  jam  up!  "  said  the  captain. 

"  I  regret  exceedingly  that  you  cannot  accommo- 
date me,  as  I  am  fatigued  and  hungry,  having  been 
in  the  saddle  since   sunrise,"  mildly   replied  the 

Ereacher,  as  he  turned  his  horse's  head  to  pursue 
is  journey. 

The  captain  relented  a  little.  "Fatigued  and 
hungry !  The  devil !  It  won't  do  to  turn  a  man 
oflf  fatigued  and  hungry, — what  do  you  a&y^  Peter?  " 

Peter,  who  had  been  waiting  for  the  question, 
answered,— «"  Better  call  um  back,"  which  was  in- 
stantly done. 

"  HoUoo !  Stranger !  Holloo !  you  with  the  saddle- 
bags! Come  back  and  'light — we'll  see  what  we 
can  do  for  you.' 

The  preacher  did  not  wait  for  a  second  invita- 
tion, but  returned  and  dismounted. 

"I  don't  like  preachers  much — nor  Peter  either; 
but  mother  and  the  girls  have  no  objections  to'em," 
mumbled  the  captain  as  he  took  the  saddle-bags  and 
put  them  safely  away.  "  I'll  be  dot  darned  if  I 
know  what  to  do  with  him,  though — every  thing  is 
full.     What  do  you  say,  Peter?" 

"  Put  him  in  de  bar,"  answered  Peter,  and  it  was 
80  arranged.  "  Peter  is  right !  "  exclaimed  the 
captain. 

After  supper,  the  preacher  proposed  that  we 
should  have  family  worship,  saying  that  Mrs.  Crow- 
ell  and  the  young  ladies  had  accorded  their  consent 


to  such  a  proceeding.  The  captain  was  taken  com- 
pletely aback.  The  truth  is,  he  had  ordered  Peter 
to  make  a  tremendous  bowl  of  punch,  and  had  cal- 
culatcfd  on  passing  the  evening  in  a  jolly  and  con- 
vivial way.  The  proposed,  "  family  worship  "  didn't 
seem  exactly  compatible  ;  yet  he  disliked  to  refuse, 
as  the  females  seemed  to  favor  it. 

**  Well,  stranger,"  said  he,  "  I  don't  know  what 
to  think  about  this  here  business.  I  didn't  expect 
when  we  took  you  in,  that  you  would  knock  up  our 
fun  ;  that  is,  I  didn't  exactly  look  for  you  to  go  in 
for  any  of  your  preachin'  tixins ;  the  fact  Ls,  we 
have  company  to-night,  (lowering  his  voice,)  who 
ain't  much  used  to  that  sort  of  thing ;  in  short— 
What  do  you  say,  Peter?  " 

"  Let  him  go  it,"  replied  Peter  at  once,  knowing 
that  it  would  gratify  his  mistress. 

So  the  travellers  and  family  were  gathered  to- 
gether in  the  bar-room,  and  the  worthy  Presbyterian 
commenced  one  of  those  extensively  long  prayer«i 
which  appear  to  have  no  end,  and  in  which  the  Al- 
mighty is  told  what  to  do  with  his  creatures  in  all 
their  varied  walks  of  life.  The  captain  stood  it 
pretty  well  for  the  first  quarter  of  an  hour,  but  after 
awhile  he  began  to  get  mighty  uneasy.  Looking 
first  one  way  and  then  another,  his  eye  at  length 
rested  on  Peter,  who  was  standing  on  the  outside 
of  the  door,  bearing  in  his  arms  a  large  bowl.  He 
had  been  tempted  several  times  to  stop  the  clergy- 
man, but  now  he  determined  to  submit  the  matter 
to  an  umpire  that  never  failed  to  decide  correctly 
— accordingly,  in  a  loud  whisper,  he  propounded  the 
question — "  What  do  you  say,  Peter  ?  '* 

"  Better  quit  it,"  was  the  decision  of  Peter,  who 
almost  immediately  added — "  Punch  is  ready." 

The  captain  gave  a  gentle  jog  to  the  long-winded 
Presbyterian,  and  said — "  Peter  thinks  we'd  better 
bring  this  matter  to  an  end.  We've  got  a  splendid 
bowl  of  punch ;  and  as  soon  as  you  can  conven- 
iently come  to  *  Amen,'  perhaps  it  would  be  as  well 
to  wind  up." 

The  minister  did  "  wind  up"  rather  suddenly,  and 
the  "  family  worship  "  was  over  for  that  night.  I 
feel  compelled  to  add  that  the  preacher,  after  a 
little  urging,  drank  his  full  share  of  the  punch,  and 
the  evening  passed  off  pleasantly,  ending  with  the 
stowing  away  of  the  worthy  divine  in  the  little  room 
known  as  the  "  bar,"  where  he  rested  as  well,  proba- 
bly, as  he  would  have  done  in  the  best  bed-room — 
his  long  ride  in  a  drizzling  rain,  assisted  by  the 
comforting  contents  of  Peter's  punch  bowl,  predis- 
posing him  to  a  sound  sleep. 

It  had  been  told  me  for  a  fact  that  Ga^t.  CroweD 
had  said  no  man  should  marry  his  daughter  who 
could  not  oui-jump  her.  At  the  time  I  trarelled 
in  that  country,  it  was  said  she  had  out-jumped 
all  the  young  men  who  had  come  to  woo  her; 
but  the  captain  felt  pretty  certain  that  when  the 
right  one  should  come,  ihe  wntldfCt  jump  «o  well. 
More  than  likely,  long  before  this  time  she  has  been 
"  won  and  wed.** 

APPRECIATION  OF  A  HUSBAKD, 

Between  Caleba  Swamp  and  Line  Greek,  in  the 
**  Nation,"  we  saw  considerable  of  a  crowd  gath- 
ered near  a  drinking  house,  most  of  them  seated  and 
smoking.  We  stopped  to  see  what  was  the  matter. 
It  was  Sunday,  and  there  had  been  a  quarter  race 
for  a  gallon  of  whiskey.  The  first  thinff  I  noticed 
on  alighting,  was  the  mngular  posiUon  oi  one  of  the 
horses  of  the  party.    He  was  kneeling  down  and 
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Mariduig  on  fail  faintler  feet,  hia  head  wedged  in  be- 
tween the  enda  of  two  log*  of  the  grocery,  and  he  wu 
•tone-dead,  baTJngeridealljruDdirecttj  against  the 
bnilding  at  full  speed,  cauuag  the  house  partial); 
to  fall  About  fire  paces  from  the  bodj  of  Che 
hone,  la;  the  rider,  quite  senaeleefi,  with  a  gaah  Id 
hia  throat  which  niigbt  have  let  out  a  thouaand  liTei. 
Aa  I  said,  moat  of  the  vrowd  were  seated  and 
■mokiug. 

"What  iiaUthi«r"t  inquired.  "What  ia  the 
matter  liere  1 " 

"Matter?"  after  •  while,  answered  one  in  a 
drawling  roice,  giving  a  good  spit,  and  refilling  Ids 
mouth  with  a  new  cud.  "  Hatter  enough  ;  there's 
been  a  quarter  race." 

"  But  how  came  tlua  man  and  horse  killed  T  "  1 

"  Well,"  answered  the  chewing  and  slotting  gen- 
-  tleman — "the  nan  was  conaidcrabl;  in  liquor,  I 
reckon,  and  he  run  his  boss  chuck  ag^  the  house, 
and  that's  the  whole  on  it." 

"Hasadoctor  been  sent  for?"  inquired  one  of 
our  part;. 

"  I  reckon  there  ain't  much  use  of  doctors  htrt," 
replied  another  of  the  crowd.  "Burnt  brand; 
couldn't  rave  either  of  'em,  man  or  boss." 

"  Has  (his  man  a  wife  and  children  F  "  inquired  I. 

"  No  cbildreo,  that  I  knows  on,"  anawered  a  fe- 
male, who  was  sitting  on  the  ground  a  short  dis- 
tance from  Che  dead  man,  smoking  compoBedl;. 

"He  baa  a  wife,  then?"  I  remarked.  "What 
will  be  her  feelings  when  she  learns  the  fatal  termi- 
nation of  this  most  unfortunate  race  T  " 

"  Yes,"  sighed  the  female — "  it  vat  an  unfortu- 
nate race — poor  man,  he  lost  the  wliiakej." 

"  Do  you  happen  to  know  hie  wife  ? — has  she 
been  informed  of  the  untimel;  death  of  her  bus- 
band?"  were  m;neit  inquiries. 

"  Do  1  krum  her?  Has  she  been  informed  of  his 
death? "  said  the  woman.     "Well,  I  reckon  joa 


ain't  acquainted  about  these  parta.    /am  the  unfur- 

"  You,  inadam!     You  the  wife  of  this  man  who 
has  been  so  untimel;  cnt  off?  "  1  exclaimed,  in  astoii- 

"  Yes,  and  what  about  it?  "said  she.    "TTntimetr 

cut  off  F  Hia  throat's  cut,  that's  all,  b;  that  tamal 
slisrp  end  of  a  log ;  and  as  for  its  being  imlimilv, 
I  don't  know  but  it's  as  weU  now  u 
iHira't  of  muck  account  no  howl" 

She  resumed  her  smoking,  and  we 
jouroe;. 


BtJLLY  BOAT  AND  A  BRAG  CAPTAIN. 
%.  SAtir^  of  SliamboBt  %)k  on  l^c  |RiMbnfi|i 


Don  an;  one  remembpr  the  Caravan  ?  Bhe  was 
what  would  now  be  considered  a  slow  boat ; — then 
[1827]  she  was  regularly  advertised  as  the  "fast 
running,"  etc.  Her  regular  trips  ftom  New 
Orieans  to  Natchez  were  usually  made  in  from  aii 
to  eight  days ;  a  trip  made  by  her  in  five  days  was 
conaiilered  remarkable,  A  voyage  from  New  Or- 
leans to  Vlcksbur^  and  back,  including  stoppages, 
generaD;  entitled  the  officers  and  crew  to  a  month's 
wages.  Whether  the  Caravin  ever  achieved  the 
feat  of  a  voyage  to  the  Falls,  (Louieviile.)  I  have 
never  learned ;  if  she  did,  she  must  have  "had  a 
tim*  of  it !  " 

It  was  my  (ate  to  take  pa«agc  in  this  boat.  Ttie 
Captahi  was  a  giytd-natured,  easy-going  man,  care- 
ful of  the  comfort  of  his  pasnengers,  and  eiccedingly 
fond  of  the  game  of  brag.  We  bad  bcpo  out  a  little 
more  than  five  days,  and  we  were  in  liopes  of  see- 
ing the  bluffs  of  Nalchci  on  the  neil  day.  Our 
wood  was  getting  low,  and  night  coming  on.  The 
pilot  on  dui;  oioM,  (the  other  pilot  held  three  aces 
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at  the  time,  and  was  just  calling  out  the  Captdn, 
who  "  went  it  strong  "  on  three  kings,)  sent  down 
word  that  the  male  had  reported  the  slock  of  wood 
reduced  to  half  a  cord.  The  worthy  Captain  ex- 
cused himself  (o  the  pilot  whose  watch  woa  Aelow, 
and  the  two  passengerswho  made  up  (he  party,  and 
hurried  to  the  deck,  where  he  soon  discovered,  b; 
the  landmarks,  that  we  were  about  half  a  mile  from 
a  woodyard,  which  he  said  wu  situated  "  r^ht 
round  yonder  point,"  "  But,"  muttered  the  Cap- 
tain, "I  don't  much  like  to  take  wood  of  the  yellow- 
faced  old  scoundrel  who  owns  it — he  always  charges 
a  quarter  of  a  dollar  more  than  any  One  else  ;  how- 
ever, there's  no  other  chance."  The  boat  was 
pushed  (o  her  utmost,  and,  in  a  little  less  than  a 


hour. 


ir  fuel  wi 


1  about  giving  oi 


the  point,  and  oui  cables  were  out  and  fastened  to- 
trees,  alongside  of  a  good-sized  wood-pile, 

"Hollo,  Colonel!  bow  d'ye  sell  your  wood  f^ii: 

A  ;eUDw-faced  old  geDtletuan,  with  a  two  weeks* 
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bord,  Btrings  over  hi*  aliouldcrs  holding  up  Co  bis 
■rm-pitB  ■  pair  of  ropperas^olored  linBej-woolw; 
panU,  the  legs  of  which  reached  &  verf  little  below 
the  knee  ;  ahoes  without  itockinga  ;  >  faded,  broad- 
brimmed  h»t,  which  had  once  been  black,  aod  > 
jHfie  in  liie  mouth — caattog  a  gUnce  at  the  emptj 
guards  of  our  boat,  and  utteriag  a  grant  la  be  roae 
from  fastening  our  "  spring  line,"  aiuwared, 

"Why,  Captiog,  we  must  clja^e  you  lAr«  and  a 


"  The  d-^  I  "  replied  the  Captabi— (Captains  did 
swear  a  little  in  those  days)  "  what's  the  odd  quarter 
for,  I  should  lilte  to  Iidow  ?  You  only  charged  me 
lAnt  as  I  went  down," 

"  Why,  Capting,"  drawled  out  the  wood  merchant, 
with  a  sort  of  leer  on  his  yellow  countenance,  which 
dearly  indicated  that  his  wood  waa  as  good  as  sold, 
'  wood's  rii  since  you  went  down  two  weeks  ago ; 
beaideB,  you  are  awar  that  you  very  seldom  atop 
going  liwn; — when  your^e  going  ud,  you're  some- 
umes  oblceged  to  give  me  a  call,  becaze  the  cur- 
rent's aginst  you,  and  there's  no  other  wood-yard 
for  nine  miles  ahead ;  and  if  you  happen  to  be 
nearly  out  of  fooel,  why  " — 

"Well,  well,"  interrupled  the  Captain,  "well 
take  a  few  cords,  under  the  circumstances," — and 
he  returned  to  his  game  of  brag. 

In  about  half  an  hour,  we  felt  the  Caravan  com* 
mence  paddling  again.  Supper  was  over,  and  I  re- 
tired to  my  upper  berth,  situated  alongnde  and  Orcr- 
looking  Che  brag-labie,  where  the  Captain  was  deeply 
engaged,  having  now  Ihe  other  pilot  as  hia  principal 
opponent.  We  jogged  on  quietly — and  seemed  to 
be  going  at  a  good  rate. 

"How  does  that  wood  bnmF"  inquired  the  Cap- 
tain of  the  mate,  who  was  looking  on  at  the  game. 

"Tlsn't  of  much  account,  1  reckon,"  answered 
the  mate — "It's  cotton -wood,  and  most  of  it  green 
at  that." 

"  Well,  Thompson — (three  aces,  again,  stranger — 
m  take  that  X  and  the  smaU  change,  if  you  please 


— it's  your  deal) — Thompson,  I  say,  we'd  belter  take 
three  or  four  cords  at  the  next  wood-yard — it  cod'i 
be  more  than  eii  miles  l^m  here — (two  ace*  and  a 
bragger,  with  the  age  I  band  otct  tbose  Vs.") 

The  game  went  on,  and  the  paddles  kept  morio^. 
At  eleren  o'clock,  it  was  reported  to  the  Captain 
that  we  were  nearing  the  wood-yard,  the  light 
being  distinctly  seen  by  the  pilot  on  duty. 

"  Head  her  in  shore,  then,  and  take  in  di  conl^ 
if  it's  good — see  to  it,  Thompson,  I  can't  Tery  well 
leave  the  game  now^il'a  getting  right  warm  1  11™ 
pilot's  beating  ua  all  to  smash." 

The  wooding  completed,  we  paddled .  on  again. 
The  Captain  seemed  somewhat  vexed,  when  the 
mate  informed  him  that  the  price  waa  the  same  is 
at  the  last  wood-yard — Ihrte  and  «  gtiarier  ;  bat 
soon  again  became  inlcretited  in  the  game. 

From  my  upper  berth  (there  were  no  atale-roomi 
then),  I  could  observe  the  mOTements  of  the  plat- 
en.  All  the  contention  appeared  to  be  between 
the  Captain  and  the  pilots,  (the  latter  personages 
took  it  turn  and  tnm  ahont,  steering  and  playing 
brag,)  me  of  them  almost  invariably  winning,  while 
Ihe  two  passengers  merely  went  through  the  cere- 
mony of  dealing,  cutting,  and  paying  up  their  "  oii- 
liet.  They  were  aniious  to  learn  tMe  game — and  they 
did  learn  it!  Once  in  awhile,  indeed,  seeing  they 
had  two  aces  and  a  bragger,  they  would  venture  a 
bet  of  Ave  or  ten  dollars,  but  they  were  always  com- 
pelled to  back  out  before  the  tremendous  brs^ng 
of  the  Captain  or  pilot — or  if  they  did  venture  10 
"  call  out ''  on  "  two  bullils  and  a  bragger."  they 
had  Ihe  mnrtiflcallon  to  find  one  of  the  ofBcers  had 
the  same  kind  of  a  hand,  and  were  more  vtKtrablt ! 
Still,  with  all  these  disadvantages,  they  continued 
playing — Ihey  wanted  to  learn  the  game. 

At  two  o'clock,  ihe  Captain  asked  the  mate  bow 
we  were  getting  on  ? 

"Oh,  pretty  glibly,  sir,"  replied  the  mate  ;  "  *e 
can  scarcely  tell  what  headway  we  ore  tnaking,  for 
we  are  obliged  to  keep  the  middle  of  the  river,  and 
there  is  the  shadow  of  a  fog  ridng.  This  wood 
teems  rather  belter  than  that  we  took  in  at  yellow- 
face's,  but  we're  nearly  out  again,  and  muat  be  look- 
ing out  for  more.  I  saw  a  light  juat  ahead  on  the 
right— shall  we  bail?" 

"  Yea,  yes,"  replied  the  Captain,  "  ring  the  bell 
and  oak  'em  what's  the  price  of  wood  up  hereT — 
Tve  got  you  again  ;  here's  double  kings." 

I  heard  the  bell  and  the  [nloC's  hail :  "  What^ 
your  price  for  wood  ?  " 

A  youthful  voice  on  the  shore  answered  :  "Three 
and  a  quarter '.  " 

"D— n  iti"  Maculated  the  Captain,  who  had 
juat  lost  the  price  of  two  cords  to  the  plot — the 
strangers  auffering  tome  at  the  same  time — "Three 
and  a  quarter  a^nl  Are  we  iwiwr  to  gel  to  a 
cheaper  countrv? — deal,  sir,  if  you  pleaae— better 
luck  next  timc.'^  The  other  [nlot's  voice  was  again 
heard  on  deck — 

"How  much  hare  you?" 

"Only  about  ten  cords,  air,"  was  the  reply  of  tllS 
youthful  salesman. 

The  Captain  here  (old  Thompson  to  take  six  cords; 
which  would  lost  till  daylight — and  again  tiniied 
bis  attention  to  the  game. 

The  pilots  here  changed  places.     Ifbrn  did  Uuy 


Wood  taken  in,  the  Caravan  again  took  her  place 
n  the  middle  of  the  stream,  paddling  on  oc  usnaL 
Day  at  length  dawned.    The  bntg-^arty  bn^ 
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up,  mnd  settlements  were  being  made,  during  which 
operations  the  Captain's  bragging  propensities  were 
exercised  in  cracking  up  the  speed  of  his  boat, 
which,  by  his  reckoning,  must  have  made  at  least 
sixty  miles,  and  would  have  made  many  more,  if  he 
could  have  procured  gooa  wood.  It  appears,  the 
two  passengers,  in  their  first  lesson,  had  incidentally 
lost  one  hundred  and  twenty  dollars.  The  Captain, 
as  he  rose  to  see  about  taking  in  some  aood  wood, 
which  he  felt  sure  of  obtaining,  now  he  had  got  above 
the  lerel  country,  winked  at  his  opponent,  the  pilot, 
with  whom  he  had  been  on  very  bad  terms  during 
the  progress  of  the  gAme,  and  said,  in  an  under- 
tone,— "Forty  a-piece  for  you  and  I  and  James 
(the  other  pilot)  is  not  bad  for  one  night." 

I  had  risen  and  went  oat  with  the  Captain,  to  en- 
joy a  view  of  the  blufiii.  There  was  just  fog  enough 
to  prevent  the  vision  taking  in  more  than  sixty  yards 
— so  I  was  disappointed  la  my  expectation.  We 
were  nearing  the  nhore  for  the  purpose  of  looking  for 
wood,  the  banks  being  invisible  from  the  middle  of 
the  river. 

"There  it  is!"  exclaimed  the  Captain,  "stop 
her !  *' — Ding— ding — ding  I  went  the  big  bell,  and 
the  Captain  hailed : 

"  Hollo !  the  wood-yard  !  " 

"  Hollo  yourself!  "  answered  a  squeaking  female 


voice,  which  came  from  a  woman,  with  a  petticoat 
over  her  shoulders  in  place  of  a  shawL 

"  What's  the  price  of  wood  ?  " 

"  I  think  yon  ought  to  know  the  price  by  this 
time," answered  the  old  lady  in  the  petticoat — "it's 
three  and  a  qua-a-rterl  and  now  you  know  it.** 

"  Three  and  the  d— 4 !  **  broke  in  the  Captain — 
what,  have  you  raised  on  yotir  wood  too !  Ill  give 
you  three^  and  not  a  cent  more.** 

"  Well,**  replied  the  petticoat,  "  here  comes  the 
old  man — fui'll  talk  to  you." 

And,  sure  enough,  out  crept  from  the  cottage  the 
veritable  faded  hat,  copperas-colored  pants,  yellow 
countenance  and  two  weeks*  beard  we  had  seen  the 
night  before,  and  the  same  voice  we  had  heard  regu- 
lating the  price  of  cotton-wood,  squeaked  out  the 
following  sentence,  accompanied  by  the  same  leer 
of  the  same  yellow  countenance  ; 

"  Why  dam  it  all,  Capting,  there  is  but  three  or 
four  cords  left,  and  nnee  f7*<  you,  I  don't  care  if  I 
do  let  you  have  it  for  ihree — aa  you^re  a  good  cus- 
tomer I " 

•  After  a  quick  glance  at  the  landmarks  around, 
the  Captain  bolted,  and  turned  in  to  take  some  rest. 

The  fact  became  apparent  —the  reader  will  prob- 
ably have  discovered  it  some  time  since — that  tee 
had  been  tooodivg  all  niglU  at  the  tame  wood-yard  I 
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Ilnrrab !  hurrah!  the  doa<l  ride  fn«t — 

Dost  fear  to  ride  yi\\h  me. — Bi:r»eb's  Lbovoea. 

Thia  fellow  has  no  feeling  of  his  business. — Uamlst. 


I  HAD  just  crossed  the  long  bridge  leading  from 
Boston  to  Cambridgeport,  and  was  plodding  n»y 
dusty  way  on  foot  through  that  not  very  agreeable 
suburb,  on  a  sultry  afternoon  in  July,  with  a  very 
creditable  thunder-cloud  coming  up  in  my  rear, 
when  a  stout  elderly  gentleman,  with  a  mulberry 
face,  a  brown  coat,  and  pepper-and-salt  smalls, 
reined  up  his  nag,  and  after  learning  that  I  was 
bound  for  Old  Cambridge,  politely  invited  me  to 
take  a  seat  beside  him  in  the  little  sort  of  a  tax- 
cart  he  was  driving.  Nothing  loth,  I  consented, 
and  we  were  soon  en  route.  The  mare  he  drove 
was  a  very  peculiar  animal.  She  had  few  good 
points  to  the  eye,  being  heavy-bodied,  hammer- 
headed,  thin  in  the  shoulders,  bald-faced,  and  re- 
joicing in  a  little  stump  of  a  tail  which  was  almost 
entirely  innocent  of  hair.  But  there  were  "lots 
of  muscle,"  as  Major  Longbow  says,  in  her  hind 
quarters. 

"  She  ain't  no  Wenus,  sir,**  said  my  new  acquaint- 
ance, pointing  with  his  whip  to  the  object  of  my 
scrutiny — "but  handsome  is  as  handsome  does. 
Them's  my  sentiments.  She's  a  rum  *un  to  look  at, 
but  a  good  'un  to  go.** 

"Indeed?" 

"Yes,  Sir!  That  there  mare,  sir,  has  made 
good  time — ^I  may  say,  very  good  time  before  the 
hearse." 

"Before  the  hearse?" 

"  Before  the  hearse !  S'pose  you  never  heard  of 
burying  a  tnan  on  time  I  I'm  a  sexton,  sir,  and 
undertaker — Jack  Crossboses,  at  your  service — 
'Daddy  Crossbones*  they  call  me  at  Porter's." 


"  Ah  t  I  understand.  Tour  mare  ran  away  with 
the  hearse." 

"  Ran  away !  A  child  could  hold  her.  Oh !  yes, 
of  course  she  ran  away,"  added  the  old  gentleman, 
looking  full  in  my  face  with  a  very  quizzical  expres- 
sion, and  putting  the  forefinger  of  his  right  hand 
on  the  right  side  of  his  party-colored  proboscis. 

"My  dear  sir,"  said  I,  "you  have  excited  my 
curiosity  amazingly,  and  I  should  esteem  it  a  par- 
ticular favor  if  you  would  be  a  little  less  oracular 
and  a  little  more  explicit." 

"I  don't  know  as  I'd  ought  to  tell  you,"  said  my 
new  acquaintance,  very  slowly  and  tantalizingly. 
"  If  you  was  one  of  these  here  writing  chaps,  yon 
might  poke  it  in  the  *  Spirit  of  the  Times,'  and  then 
it  would  be  all  dav  with  me.  But  I  don't  care  if  I 
do  make  a  clean  breast  of  it.  Honor  bright,  you 
know  I " 

"Of  course." 

"  Well,  then,  I  live  a  piece  up  beyond  Old  Cam- 
bridge— you  can  see  our  steeple  off  on  a  hill  to  the 
right,  when  we  get  a  little  further.  Well,  one  day, 
I  had  a  customer— (he  was  carried  off  by  the 
typhus) — which  had  to  be  toted  into  town — cause 
why  ?  he  had  a  vault  there.  So  I  rubbed  down  the 
old  mare  and  put  her  in  the  fills.  Aht  Sir!  that 
critter  knows  as  much  as  a  Injun,  and  more  than  a 
Nigger.  She's  as  sober  *  as  be  d--d '  when  she  gets 
the  shop— that's  what  I  call  the  hearse — behind 
her.  You  would  not  think  she  was  a  three-minute 
nag,  to  look  at  her.  Well,  sir,  as  luck  would  have 
it,  by  a  sort  of  providential  inspiration,  the  day  be- 
fore, I  took  off  the  old  wooden  springs  and  set  the 
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bodj  oil  e  p  H  Fo  I  thought  t  k  hird  cue  tbat 
a  gentleman  who  d  been  nding  easy  all  hiB  \\[e, 
ihonld  CO  to  his  gravo  on  woodea  aprin^.  Ah!  I 
deal  Kell  bj  tny~  cuHtomera.  I  thought  of  patent 
boiei  to  the  wheels,  but  Vcouldn't  eJToTd  it,  and 
the  porUh  are  so  mif^ht;  itb|^. 

"Well,  I  got  him  in,  and  led  off  the  string — 
fourteen  hacks,  and  a  dearborn  wagon  at  th«  tail  of 
the  funentl.  We  made  a  Gneshoir.  As  iuek  would 
hare  it,  just  as  we  came  abreast  of  Porter's,  out 
alides  that  eternal  torment.  Bill  SiKES,  in  his  new 
trotting  Bulkj,  with  the  brown  hor«e  that  he  bought 
for  a  fast  crab,  and  ii  mighty  good  for  a  rush,  but 
bBiDH  got  nigh  ao  much  bottom  ae  the  mare.  Bill's 
light  weight,  and  his  sulky's  ■  mere  feather.  Well, 
■ir.  Bill  came  up  alongside,  and  walked  his  horse  a 
bit.  tie  looked  at  the  mare  and  then  at  me,  and 
then  be  winked.  Then  he  looked  at  his  nag  and 
put  hie  tongue  in  his  check,  and  winked.  I  looked 
strught  ahead,  and  only  said  (o  myself,  'Cuss  TOu, 
Bill  Sikes.'  By  and  by,  he  let  his  horse  sUde.  He 
travelled  about  a  hundred  yards,  and  then  held  up 
till  I  came  abreast,  and  then  he  winked  and  ban- 
tered mo  again.  Jt  was  d — d  aggravatin'.  Says  I 
to  myself,  says  I — '  that's  twice  you're  done  it,  my 
bnnnrn  friend  and  sweet-scented  shrub — but  you 
doesn't  do  that  'ere  again.'  The  third  time  he  ban- 
tered me,  I  let  him  have  it^  It  wan  only  saying 
'Scat,  you  brutel'  and  she  was  off— 4hat  mare. 
He  had  all  the  odds,  you  know,  for  I  was  todng  a 
two  hundred  pounder,  am]  he  ought  to  have  beat 
me  like  breaking  sticks,  now  hsdn't  heT  He  had 
me  at  the  flret  brush,  fori  told  you  the  brown  horse 
was  a  mighty  fast  one  for  a  little  ways.  But  soon 
I  lapped  him.  I  had  no  whip,  and  he  could  use  his 
string— but  he  had  his  hands  full.  Bide  by  side, 
away  we  went.  Raltle-te-bang I  crackl  buit  thumpl 
And  I  afraid  of  losing  my  customer  on  the  road, 
But  I  was  more  alraid  of  losing  the  race.    The  re- 


puta  on  of  he  0  d  mare  was  at  «tak  i 
she  should  liare  a  fair  chanoc,  A\  <■  mynt  so  to 
(hat  the  posts  and  rails  by  Iho  roud-^di:  locked lilit 
a  log  fence.  The  old  church  ami  ilii'  ui'w  <ine,  and 
the  colleges,  spun  past  like  Herry  Andrews.    Tbe 

faachmen  did  not  know  what  the 4>«s  lo  pay. 

and,  afraid  of  not  )>eing  in  at  the  death,  Ihey  pal 
the  string  onto  their  teams,  and  came  clattering  <b 
behind  as  if  Satan  had  kiijted  'em  on  eend.  Smk 
of  the  mourners  was  sporting  characters,  and  they 
craned  out  of  the  carriage  windows  and  waved  ikrir 
handkerchiefs.  The  Freddeiit  of  Harrard  CoDrge 
himself.  Inspired  hy  the  scene,  took  off  his  aqiui* 
tile  BB  I  passed  his  house,  and  waving  it  three  tint* 
round  his  head,  cried,  '  Go  it,  boots ! '  It  ii  a  bet 
And  I  beat  him,  sir!  .  I  beat  him.  In  three  miles,  a 
hundred  rods.    He  gin  it  up,  sir,  in  despair. 

*'  His  horse  was  off  his  feed  for  a  week,  and 
when  he  took  to  corn  again  he  wasn't  worth  astnv- 
It  was  acknowledged  on  all  hands  lo  be  the  futcM 
funeral  on  record,  though  I  say  it  as  shouldn't.  I'm 
an   undertaker,   ur,  and  J  nerer  yet  was  0''e^ 

On  subsequent  inquiry  st  Porter's,  when  the 
sporting  sexton  Icit  me,  I  found  that  his  Itory  was 
Strictly  true  in  all  the  main  particulars.  A.  terriblr 
rumpus  was  kicked  up  ahout  the  race^  but  Cnv*- 
bones  swore  lustily  that  the  mare  had  run  away— 
that  he  had  sawed  away  two  inches  of  her  hp  in 
trying  to  hold  her  up,  and  that  he  could  not  hare 
done  otherwise,  unless  he  bad  run  her  into  a  linte 
and  spilled  his  "  customer "  into  the  ditch.  If  an; 
one  expects  to  die  anywhere  near  the  sextwi's  Jif' 
gity;  I  can  assure  him  that  the  joUy  old  boy  is  still 
alire  and  kii^king,  the  rery  "Ace  of  Hearts"  and 
"  Jack  of  Spades,"  and  that  now  both  patent  bom 
and  elliptic  springs  render  his  profcsaioDal  conTrv- 
ancc  the  easiest  running  thing  on  the  road. 


"  Lawks,  sokes,  Sancy,"  said  a  Lowell  factory  girl  I  Uckled  I  be  to  see  you."   "  Oiuta,  Betsey,  jou  can't 


lo  a  friend,  Just  arrived,  "jou  hain't  no  idee  how  |  tw  n 


t  lickUdtr  nor  I  be,"  wu 


B,  Betsey,  yi 
ttw  reply. 
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The  ooaTse  of  true  lore  didn't  never  run  smooth.— SHAK8PSBJh-.SiHMry  EdUion, 


I  SEEN  her  on  the  sidewalk, 

When  I  run  with  No.  9 : 
My  eyes  Bpontaneous  sought  out  hem — 

And  hern  was  fixed  on  mine. 
She  wared  her  pocket  handkerchier. 

As  we  went  rushin*  by — 
No  boss  that  ever  killed  in  York 

Was  happier  than  I. 
I  felt  that  I  had  done  it ; 

And  what  had  won  her  smile —         ~ 
*Twas  them  embroidered  braces, 

And  that  *ere  inunortal  tile. 

I  sought  her  out  at  Wauxhall, 

Afore  that  place  was  shet — 
Oh !  that  happy,  happy  evening 

I  recoUex  it  vet. 
I  gin  her  cords  of  peanuts, 

And  a  apple  and  a  *'  wet.** 
Oh !  that  happy,  happy  evenin*, 

I  recollex  it  yet. 

I  took  her  out  to  Harlem — 

On  the  road  we  cut  a  swell, 
And  the  nag  we  had  afore  us 

Went  twelve  mile  afore  he  fell. 
And  though  ven  he  struck  the  pavcmci:t, 

The  "Crab"  began  to  faU, 
I  got  another  mile  out— 

By  twisting  of  his  tail. 

I  took  her  to  the  Bowery — 
She  sat  long  side  of  me — 


They  acted  out  a  piece  they  caUcd, 

"  The  Wizard  of  the  Sea," 
And  When  the  sea-Oght  was  fetched  en, 

Eliza  cried  "  hay !  hay !  " 
And  like  so  many  minutes  there 

Five  hours  slipped  away. 

Before  the  bridle  halter, 

I  thought  to  call  her  mine — 
The  day  was  fixed  when  she  to  mo 

Her  hand  and  heart  should  jine. 
The  rum  old  boss,  the  father,  swoi  e 

He'd  gin  her  out  er  hand, 
Two  hundred  cash — and  also  treat 

To  number  9's  men  stand. 

But  bless  me !  if  she  didnH  slip 

Her  halter  on  the  day ; 
A  peddler  from  Connecticut, 

He  carried  her  away. 
And  when  the  news  was  brought  to  mc, 

I  felt  almighty  blue ; 
And  though  I  didn^t  shed  no  tear. 

Perhaps  I  cussed  **  a  few." 

Well,  let  it  pass — there^s  other  gals. 

As  beautiful  as  she ; 
And  many  a  butcher^s  lovely  child 

Has  cast  sheep^s  eyes  at  rae. 
I  wears  no  crape  upon  my  hat, 

*Cau8e  Fm  a  packin^  sent — 
I  only  takes  a  extra  horn. 

Observing,  "  Let  hkb  went  !  " 


-•♦♦- 
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FROM 


**THS  BSDOTT  PAPERS." 


BT  FRANCIS  M.  WHICHER.      1846. 


O  no,  Mr.  Crane,  by  no  manner  o'  means,  ^tain*t  a 
minnit  tew  soon  for  you  to  begin  to  talk  about 
gittin*  married  agin.  I  am  amazed  you  should  be 
afeerd  Td  think  so.  See — how  loiig^s  Miss  Crane 
ben  dead  ?  Six  months ! — land  o^  Goshen ! — why 
Fve  know*d  a  number  of  individdiwals  get  married 
in  less  time  than  that.  There^s  Phil  Bennett^s  wid- 
der  t*  I  was  a  talkin'  about  jest  now — she*t  was 
Louisy  Perce — her  husband  hadent  been  dead  but 
three  months,  you  know.  I  don't  think  it  looks  well 
lor  a  woman  to  be  in  such  a  hurry — but  for  a  man 
H*s  a  different  thing—- circumstances  alters  cases,  you 
know.  And  then,  sittiwated  as  you  be,  Mr.  Crane, 
U*s  a  turrible  thing  for  your  family  to  be  without  a 
head  to  superintend  the  domestic  consams  and  tend 
to  the  children — ^to  say  nothin'  o^yerself,  Mr.  Crane. 
You  dew  need  a  companion,  and  no  mistake.  Six 
months !  Good  grievous !  Why  Squire  Titus  dident 
wait  but  Hz  weeks  arter  he  buried  his  fust  wife 
afore  he  married  his  second.  I  thought  ther  wa*n*t 
no  partickler  need  o*  his  hurryin*  so,  seein*  his 
Dunily  was  all  grow*d  up.    Such  a  critter  as  he  pickt 


out,  tew !  't  was  very  onsuitable — but  every  man  to 
his  taste — I  hain't  no  dispersition  to  meddle  with 
nobody's  consarns.  There's  old  farmer  Dawson, 
tew — his  pardner  hain't  ben  dead  but  ten  months. 
To  be  sure  he  ain't  married  yet — but  he  would  a  ben 
long  enough  ago  if  somebody  I  know  on  'd  gin  him 
any  incurridgement.  But  taln't  for  me  to  speak  o* 
that  matter.  He's  a  clever  old  critter  and  as  rich 
as  a  Jew — ^but — lawful  sakes  I  he's  old  enough  to  be 
my  father.  And  there's  Mr.  Smith — Jubiter  Smith 
you  know  him,  Mr.  Crane — his  wife  (she  't  was  Aii- 
rory  Pike)  she  died  last  summer,  and  he*s  ben  squint- 
in'  round  among  the  wimmin  ever  since,  and  he  may 
squint  for  all  the  good  it  '11  dew  him  so  far  as  I  *m 
consamed — ^tho*  Mr.  Smith's  a  respectable  man — 
quite  young  and  hain*t  no  family — ^very  well  off  tew, 
and  quite  intellectible — but  I'm  purty  partickler. 
0,  Mr.  Crane  I  it's  ten  year  come  Jinniwary  sence 
I  witnessed  the  expiration  o*  my  belovid  com- 
panion ! — an  oncommon  long  time  to  wait,  to  be  sure 
— but 't  ain't  easy  to  find  any  body  to  fill  the  place 
o*  Hezekicr  Bedott.    1  think  yowre  the  most  like 
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huabuid  of  &ry  individdival  I  ever  see,  Hr.  Crane. 
Six  months  t  murdePBilon  I  curua  you  should  be 
■ieard  I'd  thiak  'twiig  tew  soon — why  Vie  know'd — " 
Mb.  CatNE.  "  Well,  widcler — I  Ve  been  thinking 
tlKiut  taking  aoolhcr  cotupaoioD — and  I  thought  I  'd 

Widow.  "O,  Hr.  Crane,  egBcuse  my  commotion 
it's  so  onexpectcd.  Jeet  liaud  me  tli&C  are  boltle 
of  caniflre  off  tbc  nmntletry  BhelC— I'm  ruther 
faint — dew  put  a  tittte  mile  on  my  handkercher 
and  hold  it  to  my  nuz.  There — that'll  dew — I'm 
oblecged  lew  je — now  I  'm  ruther  more  composed 
— you  may  pereeed,  Mr.  Crane." 

MR.  Crihe.  "  Well  widder,  I  was  agoing  to  ask 
you  whether — whether — " 

WiiM>w.  "Continner,  Mr.  Crane — dew— I  knew 
It's  turribleombarrisain'.  I  remember  when  my  de- 
teased  huE<tHind  made  his  suppositions  to  nic.  he 
stammered  and  stuttered,  and  was  so  awfullv  flut- 
tered it  did  Bcem  as  if  he'd  never  git  it  out 'in  the 
world,  and  t  e'pose  it's  (cinnerally  the  case,  at  least 
ft  has  i>een  with  all  them  that's  made  suppositions 
to  me — you  see  they're  ginerally  onrerting  about 
what  kind  of  an  answer  they're  agwine  to  git,  and 
It  kind  o'  makes  'em^iarvoua.  But  when  an  indi- 
viddiwal  has  reason  to  suppo!ie  hia  attachment's  rr- 
peraled,  I  don't  aee  what  need  there  is  o'  bia  bein' 
flustratcd — Iho'  I  must  say  it  's  quite  embarraasin' 
to  me — pray  continner." 

Ur.  C.  "  Well  then,  I  want  to  know  if  you're 
willing  I  should  have  Helixav  T" 

Wtnow.     "  The  dragon '. 

Ha.  C.  "  I  hain't  said  unylhingtoberabout  it  yet. 
— thought  the  proper  way  was  to  get  your  consent 
Brat.  I  remember  when  I  courted  Trvphcny,  we 
were  engaged  some  time  before  molfier  Kenipc 
knew  any  thing  about  it,  and  when  she  found  it  out 
she  was  quite  put  out  because  [  didcnt  go  to  her 
Srst.  So  when  1  made  up  my  mind  about  Hclissy, 
thinks  me,  I  '11  dew  it  right  this  time  and  speak  to 
the  old  woman  first — " 

Widow.  "  Old  woman,  hey !  that's  a  purtr  name 
to  call  me  ! — ainaziii'  pcrlite  tew!  Want  Melisay, 
heyl  Tribbleationt  gracious  sakea  alive!  well,  I'll 
give  it  up  now!  I  always  kiiow'dyou  was  a  simj:de- 
ton,  Tim  Crane,  but  J  miuf  confess,  I  dident  think 

fou  was  guilt  so  big  a  foni — want  Melissy,  dew  ye  T 
f  that  don't  beat  all  I  What  an  evertastin'  oid 
calf  you  mustboto  s'pose  sbc'd  look  at  .vox-  Why, 
you're  old  enough  to  be  her  father,  and  more  tew 
— Melissy  lia't  only  in  her  twenty-oneth  year. 
What  a  reediekiloos  idee  for  a  man  o'  your  age !  as 
gray  as  a  rat  lew!  I  wonder  what  this  world  w  a 
comin  lew:  't  isastoniahin'  what  fools  oid  widdiwera 
will  make  o'  themselves  I  Have  Uclissy  !  Melissy!" 
Ma.  C.  "  Why,  wiiider,  you  surprine  me — I'd  no 
ide«  of  being  treated  in  this  way  after  you'd  hen  so 
polite  to  me,  and  made  such  a  fuss  over  me  and  the 
girla" 

Widow.  "Shet  yer  head,  Tim  Crane — nun 
o'  yer  sass  to  me.  Thrri'i  yer  hut  on  that  arc 
table,  and  IUTt'$  the  donr — and  the  sooner  you 
put  on  om  and  march  out  o'  t'  other,  the  belter 
it  '11  be  for  you.  And  I  advise  you  afore  you  try  to 
git  married  agin,  to  go  out  west  and  see  'f  yer  wife's 
cold — and  arler  yeVe  satisfied  on  that  pint,jestput 
a  little  lunpbbck  on  yer  hair — 'twould  add  to  yer 
appearance  nndonbtedlj,  and  be  of  sarvice  te^  you 
when  jou  want  to  flourish  round  among  iho  gals— 
and  when  ye  're  got  yer  hair  llxl,  jest  splinter  the 
■pine  o'  yer  back — 't  woutdent  hurt  yer  looks   a 


mite — you'd  be  intirclj  unrcsistible   if  you  was  a 
/(<t/<  grain  Btrailer," 

Mb.  C.     "Welt,  Inererl" 

WiiKJw.  "  Hold  yer  tongue — you  consarned  oid 
coot  you — I  tell  ye  Iher/t  joat  hat.  and  lAfrr'i  the 
dooi"— be  off  with  yerself,  quick  metre,  or  I'll  pve 
ye  a  hyst  with  the  broomstkk." 

Mr.  C.     "  Gimmeni !" 

Wfoow,  IritiRg.)  "  Git  out,  I  Say— I  ain't  agwine 
to  Stan' he[«  and  be  insulted  under  my  own  ruff— and 
so  git  along — and  if  ever  you  darken  my  door  agiii. 
or  say  a  word  to  Melissy,  it  'II  bo  the  woaa  for  tou— 
Chat's  all" 

Hk,  C.     "  Treemonjous !     What  a  buster  I' 

Widow.  "Ho  long — go  'long — go  'long,  lou 
everlastin'  old  gum.  1  won't  hear  another  word 
(stops  her  cars).    I  won't,  I  won't,  I  won't." 

[JixU  Mr.  Crant. 
(Enter  Mtluta,  arcontpanied  by  Caplain.  Canool.) 

"  Good  evenin',  cappen  !  Well,  Melissy,  hum  at 
last,  hey  ?  why  dident  you  stay  till  momin'  ?  purty 
biinneas  keepin'  me  up  here  so  late  waitin'  for  you 
^when  I  'm  enj  most  tired  to  death  iomin'  and 
workin'  like  a  slave  all  day ; — ought  to  ben  a  bed 
an  hour  ago.  Thought  ye  left  me  with  agreeable 
company,  heyf  I  should  Uke  to  know  what  arthlv 
reason  you  had  to  s'pose  old  Crane's  was  agreeable 
tome}  I  always  despised  the  critter;  always  thought 
he  was  a  turrible  fool — and  now  I'm  convinced  on  'I. 
I'm  completely  diigusted  with  him — and  I  let  him 
know  it  to-night.  I  gin  him  a  piece  o'  my  mind 
't  I  guess  hetl  be  apt  to  remember  for  a  spell.  I 
ruther  think  he  went  off  with  a  flea  in  his  ear. 
Why,  cappen — did  ye  ever  hear  of  such  a  place  of 
audacity  in  all  yer  bom  days  f  for  Aim — jtm  Crant 
— to  durst  to  expire  to  my  hand — the  widder  o' 
Deacon  Bedott  I  Jest  as  if  fd  condesoen'  to  look  at 
Aim— the  old  numbskull  I  He  don't  know  B  from 
a  broomstick  ;  but  if  he'd  a  stayed  much  longer, 
I'd  a  teached  him  the  dill^renee,  I  gneis.  He's  got 
his  wtdkvrC  titket  now — I  hope  he'll  lemme  alone  in 
fhtur.     And  Where's  KierT    Onn  home  wtUi  the 
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A  ILODEgt  BEQUEST, 
he;  I  well,  I  guen  it'a  the  bit  time.    Aod  i  Vabb;  yon  think  'twia  onreeBn*  In  me  (o  om  hioi  m 


Utej  Bedott,  Tou  ain't  to  luTe  Dothin' 
with  them  gr^lj — d'ye  bearf  jou  un't  to 
with  'em  tt  ail  arter  this — 't  would  onlf  be 
gin  th'  old  rata  to  come  a  peaterin  me  agin 
won't  h«ve  him  round — d  'je  hc»r  ?  Don't 
hnrr^,  cappen — and  don't  be  alanned  at  m; 
I  auch  puaion  about  old  Crane's  persumption. 


,ud  I  don't  m;  but  what  't  was  nUktr,  but  then 
he's  80  awtiil  djiagreeable  tew  me,  ;ou  know — '(ain't 
entrybodi/  I'd  treat  in  euch  a  way.  Well,  if  yon 
mtui  go,  good  erenin'  I  Qive  my  lore  to  HatiiMr 
when  you  write  agin — dew  call  tVequeotlj,  CappM 
Canool,  dew." 


A    KODEST    REQUEST. 
Complitb  bil^  aftd  t^  jlinntr  at  ^xtrnknt  Cbmll'i  |i 


-a  back  parlor  in  a  certain  square, 

t,  cr  lane, — in  ahorl  no  matter  where; 

early  morning,  dear  to  uniple  soula 

re  its  sunshine,  and  its  frcah-boked  rolls ; 

,— take  pit^  on  this  telltale  blueh, 

le  the  .£thiap,  whisperti  "  Uusb,  0  hush  t ' 


it  is  stable  in  this  world  below  I 
/on/e,— Virtue  has  her  faults,— 
irest  fountains  taste  of  Epsom  ealtg  ; 
tch  the  cup  and  lift  to  drain  it  dry, — 
ral  dimple  holds  a  drowning  By  1 


la  the  pine  by  ICaioe's  ambrosial  streams, 

mger  augers  pierce  its  thlckegt  beams; 
gate,  no  spiked  and  ponoelled  door, 
p  out  death,  the  postman,  or  the  bore  ; — 
■orld  where  peace  and  silence  reign, 
mted  dulness  lerebralea  in  vain! 
loor  bell  jingles. — enter  Richard  Foi, 
;ea  this  letter  from  his  leathern  boi. 


"  Dear  Sir, 

In  writing  on  a  former  day. 

One  little  matter  I  forgot  to  say  ; 
I  now  inform  you  in  a  single  line, 
Cyn  Thurtday  next  our  purpose  is  to  dint. 
The  act  of  feeding,  as  yon  understand. 
Is  but  a  fraction  of  the  work  in  hand; 
Its  nobler  half  is  that  ethereal  meat 
The  papers  call  '  the  Intellectual  treat' ; 
Songs,  speeches,  toasts,  aroimd  the  fe«l*e  board. 
Drowned  in  the  Juice  the  College  pumps  afford  ; 
For  only  water  flanks  our  knives  and  forks, 
Bo,  unk  or  float,  we  swim  without  the  corks. 
Yours  is  the  art,  by  native  genius  taught, 
To  clothe  in  eloquence  the  naked  thought ; 
Yours  is  the  skill  its  music  to  prolong 
Through  the  sweet  effluence  of  mellifluous  song ; 
Youffl  the  quaint  trick  to  cram  the  pithy  line 
That  cracks  so  crisply  over  bubbling  wine; 
And  since  success  your  various  giRs  attends. 
We, — that  is  I  aud  all  your  numerDUS  friends, — 
Eipecl  from  you, — your  single  self  a  hc«t, — 
A  speech,  a  song,  eicuse  me,  andi,  toast ' 
Nay,  not  to  haggle  on  so  small  a  claim, 
A  few  of  each,  or  several  of  the  same. 

(Signed)  yours,  moti  frxly,  — * 

No !  my  rfght  must  fail, — 
If  that  ain't  Judas  on  the  hirgest  scale  1 

Well,  this  M  modest ; — nothing  else  than  that  ? 
Uy  coat  J  my  boots  ?  my  pantaloons  1  my  hut  1 
My  stick?  my  gloves*  as  well  as  all  my  wits, 
Learoing  and  linen, — every  thing  that  fits! 

Jock,  said  my  lady,  is  it  grog  you'll  try, 

Or  punch,  or  toddy,  if  perhaps  you  're  dryf 

Ah,  said  the  sailor,  though  I  can't  refuse. 

You  know,  my  lady,   'C  ain't  fbr  me  to  choose  ; — 

I'll  take  the  grog  to  finish  off  my  lunch, 

Aud  drink  the  toddy  while  you  mlt  the  punch. 


Tot  Smicr.    (Tbe  speaker,  rising  to  be  seen, 
Looks  very  red,  because  so  very  green.) 
1  rise — I  rise — with  unaffected  fear, 
(Louder! — apeak  louder  I — who    the    deuce    i 
bear?) 


Iri 
—Such  Bl 


my  feelings  ai 
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THE  H0DE8T  BEQUEST. 


Quite  unprepared  to  face  this  learned  throng, 

Already  gorged  with  eloquence  and  Bong ; 

Aroond  mj  Tiew  are  ranged  on  either  hand 

The  genius,  wisdom,  virtue  of  the  land ; 

"  Hands  that  the  rod  of  empire  might  have  swayed'* 

Close  at  my  elbow  stir  their  lemonade ; 

Would  you  like  Homer  learn  to  write  and  speak  ? 

That  bench  is  groaning  with  its  weight  of  Greek ; 

Behold  the  naturalist  that  in  his  teens 

Found  six  new  species  in  a  dish  of  greens ; 

And  lo,  the  master  in  a  statelier  walk, 

Whose  annual  ciphering  takes  a  ton  of  chalk ; 

And  there  the  linguist,  that  by  common  roots 

Through  all   their    nurseries  tracks    old    Koah's 

shoots, — 
How  Shem's  proud  children  reared  the  Assyrian 

piles. 
While  Ham's  were  scattered  through  the  Sandwich 

Isles! 

— Fired  at  the  thought  of  all  the  present  shows, 
My  kindling  fancy  down  the  future  flows ; 
I  see  the  glory  of  the  coming  days 
O'er  time's  horizon  shoot  its  streaming  rays ; 
Near  and  more  near  the  radiant  morning  draws 
In  living  lustre  (rapturous  applause) ; 
From  east  to  west  the  blazing  hetalds  run. 
Loosed  from  the  chariot  of  the  ascending  sun. 
Through  the  long  vista  of  uncounted  years 
In  cloudless  splendor  (three  tremendous  cheers). 
My  eye  prophetic,  as  the  depths  unfold. 
Sees  a  new  advent  of  the  age  of  gold  : 
While  o'er  the  scene  new  generations  press. 
New  heroes  rise  the  coming  time  to  bless, — 
Not  such  as  Homer's,  who,  we  read  in  Pope, 
Dined  without  forks  and  never  heard  of  soap, — 
Not  such  as  May  to  Marlborough  Chapel  brings, 
I^ean,  hungry,  savage,  anti-evcrythings. 
Copies  of  Luther  in  the  pasteboard  style, — 
But  genuine  articles, — the  true  Carlyle ; 
While  far  on  high  the  blazing  orb  shall  shed 
Its  central  light  on  Harvard's  holy  head. 
And  Learning's  ensigns  ever  float  unfurled 
Here  in  the  focus  of  the  new-born  world ! 

The  speaker  stops,  and,  trampling  down  the  pause. 
Roars  through  the  hall  the  thunder  of  applause, 
One  stormy  gust  of  long  suspended  Ahs  I 
One  whirlwind  chaos  of  insane  hurrahs ! 

Thk  Sono.    But  this  demands  a  briefer  line, — 
A  shorter  muse,  and  not  the  old  long  Nine ; — 
Long  metre  answers  for  a  common  song. 
Though  common  metre  does  not  answer  long. 

She  came  beneath  the  forest  dome 

To  seek  its  peaceful  shade, 
An  exile  from  her  ancient  home,-^ 

A  poor  forsaken  maid  ; 
No  banner,  flaunting  high  above, 

No  blazoned  cross,  she  bore ; 
One  holy  book  of  light  and  love 

Was  all  her  worldly  store. 

The  dark  brown  shadows  passed  away. 

And  wider  spread  the  green, 
And,  where  the  savage  used  to  stray. 

The  rifling  mart  was  seen ; 


So,  when  the  laden  winds  had  brought 
Their  showers  of  golden  rain. 

Her  lap  some  precious  gleanings  caught, 
like  Ruth's  amid  uie  grain. 

But  wrath  soon  gathered  uncontrolled 

Among  the  baser  churls. 
To  see  her  ankles  red  with  gold, 

Her  forehead  white  with  pearls : 
""Who  gave  to  thee  the  glittering  bandi 

That  lace  thine  azure  veins  ? 
Who  bade  thee  lift  those  snow-white  hands 

We  bound  in  gilded  chains  ?" 

''  These  are  the  gems  my  children  gave," 

The  stately  dame  replied ; 
"  The  wise,  the  gentle,  and  the  brave, 

I  nurtured  at  my  side ; 
If  envy  still  your  bosom  stings. 

Take  back  their  rims  of  gold ; 
My  sons  will  melt  their  wedding  rings. 
And  give  a  hundred  fold !" 

The  Toast. — 0  tell  me,  ye  who  thoughtless  ask 
Exausted  nature  for  a  threefold  task, 
In  wit  or  pathos  if  one  share  remains, 
A  safe  investment  for  an  ounce  of  brains  ? 
Hard  is  the  job  to  launch  the  desperate  pun, 
A  pun-job  dangerous  as  the  Indian  one. 
Turned  by  the  currrcnt  of  some  stronger  wit 
Back  from  the  object  that  you  mean  to  hit. 
Like  the    strange    missile  which    the  Australian 

throws 
Your  verbal  boomerang  slaps  you  on  the  nose. 
One  vague  inflection  spoils  the  whole  with  doubt, 
One  trivial  letter  ruins  all,  left  out ; 
A  knot  can  choke  a  felon  into  clay, 
A  not  will  save  him,  spelt  without  the  k ; 
The  smallest  word  has  some  unguarded  spot. 
And  danger  lurks  in  i  without  a  dot. 

Thus  great  Achilles,  who  had  shown  his  zeal 
In  healing  wounds,  died  of  a  wounded  heel; 
Unhappy  chief,  who,  when  in  childhood  doused. 
Had  saved  his  bacon,  had  his  feet  been  soused ! 
Accursed  heel,  that  killed  a  hero  stout  f 
0,  had  your  mother  known  that  you  were  out. 
Death  had  not  entered  at  the  trifling  part 
That  still  defies  the  small  chirurgeon's  art 
With  corns  and  bunions, — ^not  the  glorioua  Join 
Who  wrote  the  book  we  all  have  pondered  on, — 
But  other  bunions,  bound  in  fleecy  hose. 
To  '*  Pilgrim's  Progress*'  unrelenting  foes! 


A  health,  unmingled  with  the  reveller^s  wine, 
To  him  whose  title  is  indeed  divine ; 
Truth's  sleepless  watchman  on  her  midnight  lower. 
Whose  lamp,  bums  brightest  when  the  tempests' 

lower. 
0  who  can  tell  with  what  a  leaden  fllslit 
Drag  the  long  watches  of  his  weerr  qriit; 
\VhiIe  at  his  feet  the  hoarse  and  buaduig  nle 
Strews  the  torn  wreck  and  bunrte  the  ftvgfle  nil, 
When  stars  have  faded,  when  the  wave  Is  derk. 
When  rock?  and  sands  embraoe  the  fonndeiing  bar 
And  still  he  pleads  with  onaTiflinff  cry. 
Behold  the  light,  0  wanderer,  loM  or  diet 


.«. 


TBE  OOUET. 


A  health,  fur  Themis!  Would  tb«  enchanted  Tine 
Wreathed  its  gnea  tendrllt  round    Ihia    cup  of 

If  Lesming'a  rviiance  Gil  thy  modem  court, 

lu  glorious  Bunabine  Btroms  through  BlackBloae's 

Ltwjers  sre  tbiraty,  and  their  clients  too, 
Witness  at  least.  If  tnemorj  serres  me  true. 
Those  old  tribunals,  bmed  for  dustr  suits, 
Where  men  sought  jus^ce  ere  they  brushed  their 

boots;— 
And  what  can  match,  to  solve  s  learned  doubt. 
The  warnlb  within  that  comes  from  "cold  with- 


Heslth  to  the  art  whose  glorj  in  to  give 
The  crowoint;  boon  that  makes  it  life  to  liTe. 
Aak  not  her  home ; — the  rock  where  nature  flings 
Hor  arctic  lichen,  last  of  living  things, 


The  gardens,  fVagraiit  with  the  Orient's  balm. 
From  the  low  jasmine  to  the  star-like  palm, 
Hail  her  as  mUtrcBS  o'er  the  distant  waves. 
And  jicld  their  tribute  to  her  wandering  slates. 
Wherever,  moiatening  the  ungralefiU  Boil, 
The  tear  of  suffering  tracks  the  path  of  toil, 
Tiierc,  in  the  anguish  of  hia  fevered  houiB, 
Her  gtscioua  finger  points  to  healing  fiowert; 
Where  the  lOBt  I'elon  eteals  anay  to  die. 
Her  soil  hand  waves  before  hia  clotting  eye ; 
Where  hunted  misery  finds  his  darkest  lair. 
The  midnight  taper  uiovs  her  kneeling  there  i 

Tmui, — the  guide  that  men  and  nations  own ; 
And  Liw,' — the  bulwark  that  protects  her  throne  ; 
And  Heii.tr, — to  all  its  happiest  charm  (hat  lendr; 
These  and  their  servants,  man's  untiring  friends ; 
I'our  the  bright  lymph  that  Heaven  itself  lets  bll,_ 
In  one  fair  bumper  let  us  toast  them  all  t 


THE    COMET. 


Tns  Comet!     He  is  on  his  way. 

And  singing  as  he  flies ; 
The  whizzing  pis  nets  shrink  beferc 

The  spectre  of  the  skies ; 
Ah  I  well  may  regal  orbs  bum  blue. 

And  Ralellitea  turn  pale. 
Ten  million  cubic  mites  of  head, 

Ten  billion  leagues  of  tail  t 


On, 


on  by  whistling  spheres  of  Ught, 

He  flashes  and  he  Sames ; 
He  turns  not  to  the  leH  nor  right, 

He  asks  them  not  their  names  ; 
One  spurn  from  hia  demoniac  heel, — 

Away,  awttj  they  fly. 
Where  darkness  might  be  bottled  up 

And  wld  for  "  Tjrion  dye." 


./^ 


Ifinthebea 


d  devil 


r  earth  should  chance  to  bi'  ? 
Full  hot  and  high  the  aea  would  bo.l. 

Full  red  the  forest  gleam; 
Uethought  1  saw  and  heard  it  all 

In  a  dyspeptic  dream ! 

I  saw  a  tutor  take  his  lube 

The  Comet's  course  to  spy ; 

I  heard  a  acream, — (he  gathered  rajs 
Had  stewed  the  tutor's  eye  ; 

I  saw  a  fort,— the  aoldiera  all 
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I  saw  a  poet  dip  a  scroll 

Eacn  momeDt  in  a  tub, 
I  read  upon  the  warping  back, 

"  The  Dream  of  Beelzebub" ; 
He  could  not  see  his  Terses  burn, 

Although  his  brain  was  fried. 
And  ever  and  anon  he  bent 

To  wet  them  as  they  dried. 


I  saw  the  scalding  pitch  roll  down 

The  crackling,  sweating  pines, 
And  streams  of  smoke,  like  water-spouts 

Burst  through  the  rumbling  mines ; 
I  asked  the  firemen  why  they  made 

Such  noise  about  the  town  ; 
They  answered  not, — but  all  the  while 

The  brakes  went  up  and  down. 


I  saw  a  roasting  pullet  sit 
Upon  a  baking  egg ; 

I  saw  a  cripple  scorch  his  hand 
Extinguishing  his  leg ; 


I  saw  nine  geese  upon  the  wing 
•      Towards  the  frozen  pole. 
And  every  mother's  gosling  fell 
*        Crisped  to  a  crackling  coal. 


I  saw  the  ox  that  browsed  the  grass 

Writhe  in  the  blistering  rays. 
The  herbage  in  his  shrinking  jaws 

Was  all  a  fiery  blaze ; 
I  saw  hugh  fishes,  boiled  to  rags. 

Bob  through  the  bubbling  brine ; 
And  thoughts  of  supper  crossed  my  soul ; 

I  had  been  rash  at  mine. 


Strange  sights!  strange  sounds!  0  fearful  dream! 

Its  memory  haunts  me  still. 
The  streaming  sea,  the  crimson  glare, 

That  wreathed  each  wooded  hill ; 
Stranger  I  if  through  thy  reeling  brain 

Such  midnight  yisions  sweep. 
Spare,  spare,  0  spare  thine  evening  meal, 

And  sweet  shall  be  thy  sleep ! 


-♦♦•- 


HE    WANTED   TO  SEE   THE   ANIMAL. 


BT  OKORGE  P.  BVRNHAM.   1846. 


^  The  publishers  of  a  well  known  periodical  in  Bos- 
ton, have  placed  in  front  of  their  office,  in  Tremont 
street,  a  very  extensive  sign  board,  upon  which  is 
embl&zoued  the  words — 

"Littell's  Litino  Age." 

A  green  horn,  fresh  caught — who  came  to  this 
city  to  look  at  the  *'  glorious  Fourth'^ — chanced  to 
be  passing  towards  the  conmion,  when  his  attention 
was  arrested  by  the  above  cabalistic  syllables. 
Upon  one  side  of  Bromfield  street  he  saw  the  big 
sign,  upon  the  other  the  word  "  Museum." 

"Wal,"  said  he  to  himself,  "Tve  beam  tell  o' 
them  museums,  but  a  *  livin^  a^«,*  big  or  little,  must 
be  one  o*  them  curiosities  we  read  abaout." 

He  stepped  quietly  across  the  street,  and  wiping 
his  face,*  approached  one  of  the  windows,  in  which 
were  displayed  several  loose  copies  of  the  work. 
He  read  upon  the  covers,  *'  LittelPs  Living  Age," 
and  upon  a  card,  '^  Popular  Magazine— only  one  of 
its  kind  in  the  country,"  etc. 

''^Magazine!  Wal,  that  beats  thunder  all  teu 
smash !  IVe  beam  abaout  paovder  magazines,  an' 
all  that ;  — ^wal,  I  reckon  ril  see  the  crittur,  enny 
how  !" — and  thus  determined,  he  cautiously  ap- 
proached the  door.  A  young  man  stood  in  the 
entrance. 

**  When  does  it  open?"  asked  the  countryman. 

"  What,  sir  ?" 

"  Wot  time  does  it  begin  ?" 

''Whatr 

"The  show!" 

"TFAo/showf" 

"  Wy,  that  are — <Am"— continued  our  innocent 
friend,  pointing  up  to  the  sign. 

The  young  man  evidently  supposed  the  stranger 
insane — and  turning  on  his  heel,  walked  into  the 
office. 

"  Wal,  I  dun  no  'baout  that  feller,  much — but  I 


reckon  I  hcvnH  cum  a  hundred  miles  to  be  fooled— 
I  ainH,  and  Fm  goin*  teu  see  the  crittur,  sure." 

"  Hello  I  I  say,  Mr.  Wot's-name,  there— doo^ 
keeper!     Hel-/o /" 

A  clerk  stepped  to  the  door  at  once,  and  inquired 
the  man's  business. 

''  Wot  do  I  loant  f  Wy,  I  want  to  see  the  anmd, 
that's  all." 

"  What  animal?" 

*'Wy,  this  crittur ." 

"  I  don't  understand  you,  sir." 

"  Wal — you  don't  luk  as  ef  you  could  nnderstan' 
nobuddy,  enny  how.   Jes  send  the  doorkeeper  yere." 

By  this  time,  a  crowd  had  collected  in  and  about 
the  doorway,  and  the  green  'un  let  off  something 
like  the  following  : — 

"  That  chap  as  went  in  Aist,  thar,  ainH  nobuddv, 
cf  he  has  got  a  swaller-tailed  coat  on.  My  money's 
as  good  as  his'n,  and  it's  a  free  country  to-day 
This  young  man  ain't  to  be  fooled  easy,  now  I  tell 
you.  I  cum  down  to  see  the  Fourth,  and  Fve  seen 
him.  This  momin*  I  see  the  elephant,  naow  I'm 
bound  to  see  this  crittur.    Hel4o-— there,  mister !" 

As  no  one  replied  to  him,  however,  he  ventured 
again  into  the  ofllce,  with  the  crowd  at  his  heels, 
and  addressing  one  of  the  attendants,  he  inquii^ 
ed — 

"  Wot's  the  price,  nabur?" 

"The  price  of  ioAa<,  ar?" 

"Of  the  show!" 

"  There  is  no  show  here." 

".^o  sAow/  What*n  thunder  der  yerleaTothe 
sign  out  for,  then  ?" 

"  What  would  you  like  to  8e«,  ^T  nid  aoother 
gentleman. 

"  Why,  I  want  to  see  the  animal.** 

"The  animal  f 

"Yes— the  crittur." 

"  I  really  do  not  understand,  rir.** 
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**  Why  7«s,  jer  dtw.  I  memn  the  woi'9-namey  oat 
there  ** — pointing  to  the  door. 

"  Where  r 

**  HeYn*t  jer  gut  a  sign  oyer  the  door,  of  a  *  liitle 
unit' — sumthin ,  hereabouts  ?** 

**  Littell's  Litino  Aoi  ?** 

**  ThafM  the  crittnr — themes  am — ^trot  him  aout, 
nabur,  and  jere*8  ynre  putty.** 

Haying  discovered  that  he  was  right  (as  he  sup- 
posed), he  hopped  about,  and  got  near  the  door 
again. 

Pending  the  conyersation,  some  rascally  wag  in 
the  crowd,  had  contrived  to  attach  half  a  dozen 
lighted  fire-crackers  to  the  skirt  of  our  green  friend*8 
coat ;  and  as  he  stood  in  the  attitude  of  passing  to 


the  supposed  doorkeeper  a  quartei^-crack I  bang! 
went  the  fire-works,  and  at  the  same  instant,  a 
loafer  out  at  the  top  of  his  lungs — **  look  out  I  tki 
criUur'M  loom  r 

Perhaps  the  countryman  didn*t  leave  a  wide  wake 
behind  him  in  that  crowd,  and  maybe  he  didn*t  as- 
tonish the  multitude  along  Colonnade  Row,  as  he 
dashed  towards  the  foot  of  the  Common,  with  hii 
smoking  coat-tails  streaming  in  the  wind ! 

Our  victim  struck  a  bee-line  for  the  Providence 
Depot,  reaching  it  just  as  the  cars  were  ready  to  go 
out.  The  crowd  arrived  as  the  train  got  under  way, 
and  the  last  we  saw  of  the  *'  unfortunate,**  he  was 
seated  at  a  window  whistling  most  Tociforously  to 
the  engine,  to  hurry  it  on  I 


-•♦♦■ 


A  REMINISCENCE  OF  THE  LAND-FEVER. 

FROM   **  WESTERN  OLBAMIIfOS.**      BT  CAROLINE  M.   KIRKLAND.      1846. 


The  years  1836  and  1836  will  long  be  remem- 
bered by  the  Western  settler — and  perhaps  by  some 
few  people  at  the  East,  too — as  the  period  when 
the  madness  of  speculation  in  lands  had  reached  a 
point  to  which  no  historian  of  the  time  will  ever  be 
able  to  do  justice.  A  faithful  picture  of  those  wild 
days  would  subject  the  most  veracious  chronicler  to 
the  charge  of  exaggeration ;  and  our  great-grand- 
children can  hope  to  obtain  an  adequate  idea  of 
the  infatuation  which  led  away  their  forefathers, 
only  by  the  study  of  such  detached  facts  as  may  be 
noted  down  by  those  in  whose  minds  the  feeling 
recollection  of  the  delusion  is  still  firesh.  Perhaps 
when  our  literary  existence  shall  have  become  suf- 
ficiently confirmed  to  call  for  the  collection  of  Ana, 
something  more  may  be  gleaned  from  the  corres- 
pondence in  which  were  embodied  the  exultines  of 
Uie  successful,  and  the  lamentations  of  the  disap- 
pointed. 

**  Seeing  is  believing,**  certainly,  in  most  cases ; 
but  in  the  days  of  the  land-fever,  we,  who  were  in 
the  midst  of  the  infected  district,  scarcely  found  it 
so.  The  whirl,  the  fervor,  the  flutter,  the  rapidity 
of  step,  the  sparkling  of  eyes,  the  beating  of  hearts, 
the  striking  of  hands,  the  utter  abandon  of  the  hour, 
were  incredible,  inconceivable.  The  **  man  of  one 
idea  **  was  every  where ;  no  man  had  two.  He  who 
had  no  money,  begged,  borrowed,  or  stole  it ;  he 
who  had,  thought  he  made  a  generous  sacrifice,  if 
he  lent  it  at  cent  per  cent.  The  tradesman  forsook 
his  shop ;  the  farmer  his  plough ;  the  merchant  his 
counter;  the  lawyer  his  oflSce;  nay,  the  minister 
his  desk,  to  ioin  the  general  chase.  Even  the 
schoolmaster,  in  his  longing  to  be  *' abroad**  with 
the  rest,  laid  down  his  b&ch,  or  in  the  fiurry  of  his 
hopes,  plied  it  with  diminished  unction. 

Tramp  I  tramp  I  along  the  land  they  rode 
Bplaahl  aplaani  along  the  seal 

The  man  with  one  leg,  or  he  that  had  none,  could 
at  least  get  on  board  a  steamer,  and  make  for 
Chicago  or  Milwaukee;  the  strong,  the  able,  but 
above  all,  the  **  enterprising,**  set  out  with  his 
pocket-map  and  his  pocket-compass,  to  thread  the 
dim  woods,  and  see  with  his  own  eyes.  Who  would 
waste  time  in  planting,  in  building,  in  hammering 
iron,  in  making  shoes,  when  the  path  to  wealth  lay 
wide  and  flowery  before  him? 
A  ditcher  was  hired  by  the  job  to  do  a  certain 
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piece  of  work  in  his  line.  **  Well,  John,  did  you 
make  any  thing  ?** 

**  Pretty  well;  I  cleared  about  two  dollars  a  day ; 
but  I  should  have  made  more  by  ttanding  rouna;^ 
i.  e.,  watching  the  land-market  for  bargains. 

This  favorite  occupation  of  all  classes  was  fol- 
lowed by  its  legitimate  consequences.  Fanners 
were  as  fond  of  **  standing  round "  as  any  body ; 
and  when  harvest  time  came,  it  was  discovered  that 
many  had  quite  forgotten  that  the  best  land  re- 
quires sowing ;  and  grain,  and  of  course  other  ar- 
ticles of  general  necessity,  rose  to  an  unprecedented 
price.  The  hordes  of  travellers  flying  through  the 
country  in  all  directions  were  often  cited  as  the 
cause  of  the  distressing  scarcity ;  but  the  true  source 
must  be  sought  in  the  diversion,  or  rather  suspen- 
sion, of  the  industry  of  the  entire  population.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  of  the  wry  faces  made  at  the  hard 
fare,  the  travellers  contributed  no  inconsiderable 
portion ;  for  they  were  generally  city  gentlemen,  or 
at  least  gentlemen  who  had  lived  long  enough  in 
the  city  to  have  learned  to  prefer  oysters  to  salt 
pork.  This  checked  not  their  ardor,  however ;  for 
the  golden  glare  before  their  eyes  had  power  to 
neutralize  the  hue  of  all  present  objects.  On  they 
pressed,  with  headlong  zeal ;  the  silent  and  pathless 
forest,  the  deep  miry  marsh,  the  gloom  of  night, 
and  the  fires  of  noon,  beheld  alike  the  march  of 
the  speculator.  Such  searching  of  trees  for  town 
lines!  Such  ransacking  of  the  woods  for  section 
corners,  ranges,  and  base  lines  I  Such  anxious  care 
in  identif3ring  spots  possessing  particular  advan- 
tages! And  then,  alas!  after  all,  such  precioos 
blunders  I 

These  blunders  called  into  action  another  class 
of  operators,  who  became  populariy  known  as 
"land-lookers.**  These  met  you  at  every  turn, 
ready  to  fbmish  "water  power,**  "pine  lots,** 
"choice  farming  tracts,**  or  any  thing  else,  at  a 
moment*s  notice.  Bar-rooms  and  street-comers 
swarmed  with  these  prowling  gentry.  It  was  im- 
poarible  to  mention  any  part  of  the  country  which 
they  had  not  personally  surveyed.  They  would  tell 
you,  with  the  gravity  of  astrologers,  what  sort  of 
timber  predominated  on  any  given  tract,  drawing 
sage  deductions  as  to  the  capabilities  of  the  soiL 
Did  you  incline  to  city  property?  Lo!  a  splendid 
chart,  setting  forth  the  advantages  of  some  un- 
equalled site, and  your  confidentialfriend.  the  land- 
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looker,  Able  to  t«U  jon  man  thui  »tl  about  It,  or  to 
•ccompaDf  you  to  the  happj  ipot ;  tboagh  that  be 
Tonld  not  advise;  "bad  roads,"  "nothing  fll  to 
eat,"  elo. ;  and  all  this  from  a  purely  diiintereBted 
•olicitode  for  jonr  welTare. 

These  amiable  individuats  were,  strange  to  tell, 
no  bToriles  vitb  the  actual  settlers.  If  they  dis- 
liked the  geotlemon  speculator,  tbej  hated  with  a 
Cirfect  hatred  him  who  aided  bj  bis  local  know- 
dge  the  immense  purchises  of  naa-rcBldenta. 
These  ihort-siEhted  and  prtgudiced  pemoos  forgot 
the  honor  and  distinction  which  must  result  from 
their  InstgniScant  Ekrmg  being  surrounded  bj  the 
posnsdoni  of  the  magnates  of  the  land.  Tbej 
aaw  only  the  solitude  which  would  probably  be 
entailed  on  them  for  years;  and  it  was  counted 
actual  treason  in  a  settler  to  give  any  facilities  to 
the  land-looker,  of  whatever  grade.  "  Let  the  land- 
aluu^  do  his  own  hunting,"  was  their  frequent  reply 
to  applications  of  tbb  kind;  and  some  thought 
them  quite  right.  Yes.  this  state  of  feeling  among 
the  hard-handed,  was  not  without  lis  inconvenient 
results  to  city  gentlemen,  as  witness  the  case  of  our 
friend  Mr.  WUloughby,  a  very  prim  and  smart 
bachelor,  from . 

It  waa  when  the  whirlwind  was  at  its  height,  that 
a  gentleman  wearing  the  ur  of  a  bank  director,  at 
the  very  least — in  other  words,  that  of  an  uncom- 
monly fal  pigeon — drew  bridle  at  the  bars  in  front 
of  one  of  the  roughest  log  houses  in  the  county  of 

.    The  horse  and  his  rider  were  loaded  with 

all  those  unnecessary  defences,  and  cumbrous  com- 
forts, which  the  fashion  of  the  time  prescribed  in 
snch  cases.    Blankets,  valise,  saddlebags,  and  hol- 
sters  nearly  covered  the  steed;    a  most  volimii- 
Dous  enwrapment  of  India-rubber  cloth  completely 
enveloped  the  rider.     The  gallant  sorrel  seemed 
indeed  fit  for  his  burden.     Be  looked  as  if  he 
might  have  swam  any  stream  in  Michlgoa, 
Bard*a  tnm  a«mt«r  to  tall. 
And  the  rider  arm-d  complete  In  null ; 
yet  he  aeemed  a  little  jaded,  and  fanng  his  head 
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I  langniay,  while  his  ma 

meagre  tenant  of  the  log  cabin. 
This  individual  and  his  dwelling  resembled  each 
I  other  in  an  unusual  degree.    The  house  was,  as  we 
I  have  said,  of  the  roughest ;  its  ribs  scarcely  half 

filled  in  with  clay  ;  its  "  looped  and  windowed  rag- 

gedness"  rendered  more  consjricaons  by  the  tal- 
.  tered  cotton  afaeeta  which  bad  long  done  duty  u 

glass,  and  which  now  fluttered  in  every  bteeie;  lu 


hat,  open  at  the  top,  and  jammed  in  at  the  ndea; 
all  shadowed  forth  the  contour  and  equipments  of 
the  exceedingly  easy  and  self^atisGed  person  who 
leaned  on  the  fence,  and  snapped  hia  long  cart-wbi;^ 
while  he  gave  such  answers  as  suited  him  to  the 
gentleman  in  the  India-rubbers,  taking  especial  cart 
not  to  invite  him  to  alight. 

"Can  you  tell  me,  my  friend, "  driDy  begiD 

Mr.  Willoughby. 

"  Oh  1  frittid  I "  interrupted  the  settler ;  "  mho 
told  you  I  was  your  friend  T  Friends  is  scuss  in 
these  parts." 

"  You  have  st  least  no  reason  to  be  otherwise,' 
replied  the  traveller,  who  woe  bloned  with  a  very 
patient  temper,  especially  where  there  was  no  nae 
in  getting  angry. 

"I  don't  know  that,"  was  the  reply.  "Wlut 
fetch'd  you  into  these  woods  t" 

"If  I  should  say  'my  faorae,'  the  answer  would 
perbapH  be  as  civil  as  the  question." 

"  Jist  as  you  like,"  said  the  other,  turning  on  hli 
heel,  and  walking  ofT, 

"I  wished  merely  to  ask  yon,"  renuned  Hr. 
Willoughby,  talking  after  the  noncholsot  son  of  the 
forest,  "  whether  this  Is  Mr.  Pepper's  land  r" 

"  How  do  you  know  it  an't  mine  f 

"I'm  not  likely  to  know  at  present,  it  seems," 
said  the  traveller,  whose  patience  was  getting  ■ 
little  frayed.  And  taking  out  his  memorandiuii- 
book,  he   ran  over  his  minutes:  "South  half  of 

north-west   quarter  of  section   fourteen Your 

name  is  Leander  Pepper,  is  It  not  t" 

"  Where  did  you  get  so  mnoh  news*  TOD  a'il'l 
the  sheriff,  be  ye  f " 

"Pop!"  screamed  a  white^ieaded  nrdtin  fhna 
the  house,  "  Mom  sa^s  supper's  ready." 

"Bo  ain't  I,"  rephed  the  papa:  "Pre  «>t  all  my 
chores  to  do  yet."  And  he  busied  htms&at  a  log 
pig-stye  on  the  opponle  side  of  the  r«ad,  half  is 
lat^e  as  the  dwelling-house.  Here  he  was  soon  sot- 
rounded  by  a  sqnading  multitude,  with  whom  he 
seemed  to  hold  a  regular  conversation- 
Mr.  Willoughby  looked  at  the  westering  too, 
which  was  not  far  above  the  detise  wall  of  tn«* 
that  shut  in  the  small  clearing ;  then  at  the  heavy 
clouds  which  advanced  from  the  north,  threatening 
a  stormy  night;  then  at  his  watch,  and  then  at  hil 
note-book;  and  after  all,  at  bis  predicament — on 
the  whole,  an  unpleasant  prospect.  But  at  this 
moment,  a  female  face  showed  itself  at  the  door. 
Our  traveller's  memory  reverted  at  ones  to  the 
tesdmony  of  Layard  and  Hnngo  Park ;  and  he  had 
also  some  floating  and  indistinct  poMioal  recoQeo- 
tions  of  woman's  being  usefU  when  ■  man  vat  in 
dilScuIties,  though  bard  to  please  at  other  thnes. 
The  result  of  these  reminlacenoes,  wMch  occupied 
a  precious  second,  was,  that  Ur.  WiDoughhy  dis- 
mounted, Gutened  his  horse  to  the  fence,  and  ad- 
vanced with  a  brave  and  determined  air,  to  throw 
himself  upon  female  kin<bieH  ud  ■ympallij. 
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He  naturally  looked  at  the  lady,  as  he  approached 
the  door,  but  she  did  not  return  the  compliment. 
She  looked  at  the  pigs,  and  talked  to  the  children, 
and  Mr.  WlUoughby  had  time  to  obserre  that  she 
was  the  very  duplicate  of  her  husband ;  as  tall,  as 
bony,  as  ragged,  and  twice  as  cross-looking. 

**Malviny  Jane!**  she  exclaimed,  hi  no  dulcet 
treble,  **  be  done  a-pad<Uin*  in  that  'ere  water  I  If 
I  come  there,  111 " 

"  You*d  better  look  at  Sophrony,  I  guess  1**  was 
the  reply. 

"  Why,  what's  she  a-doin'?" 

**  WeU,  I  guess  If  you  look,  youTl  see !"  respond- 
ed Miss  MaJTina,  coolly,  as  she  passed  into  the 
house,  leaving  at  every  step  a  full  impression  of  her 
foot  in  the  same  black  mud  that  coTered  her  sister 
from  head  to  foot. 

The  latter  was  saluted  with  a  hearty  cuff,  as  she 
emerged  from  the  puddle ;  and  it  was  Just  at  the 
propitious  moment  when  her  shrill  howl  aroused 
the  echoes,  that  Mr.  Willoughby,  haying  reached 
the  Uireshold,  was  obliged  to  set  about  making  the 
agreeable  to  the  mamma.  And  he  called  up  for 
the  occasion  all  his  politeness. 

**  I  believe  I  must  become  an  intrader  on  your 
hospitality  for  the  night,  madam,^  he  began.  The 
dame  still  looked  at  the  pigs.  Mr.  Willoughby  tried 
again,  in  less  courtly  phrase. 

'*  Will  it  be  convenient  for  you  to  lodge  me  to- 
night, ma*am?  I  have  been  disappointed  in  my 
search  for  a  hunting-party,  whom  I  had  engaged  to 
meet,  and  the  night  threatens  a  storm." 

**  I  donH  know  nothin*  about  it ;  you  must  ask 
the  old  man,**  said  the  lady,  now  for  the  first  time 
taking  a  survey  of  the  new  comer ;  **  with  my  will, 
well  lodge  nobody." 

This  was  not  very  encouraging,  but  it  was  a  poor 
night  for  the  woods ;  so  our  traveller  persevered, 
and  making  so  bold  a  push  for  the  door  that  the 
lady  was  obliged  to  retreat  a  little,  he  entered,  and 
said  he  would  awut  her  husband's  coming. 

And  in  truth,  he  could  scarcely  blame  the  cool 
reception  he  had  experienced,  when  he  beheld  the 
state  of  affairs  within  those  muddy  precincts.  The 
room  was  large,  but  it  swarmed  with  human  beings. 
The  huge  open  fire-place,  with  its  hearth  of  rough 
stone,  occupied  nearly  the  whole  of  one  end  of  the 
apartment ;  and  near  it  stood  a  long  cradle,  con- 
taining a  pair  of  twins,  who  cried — a  sort  of  hope- 
less cry,  as  if  they  knew  it  would  do  no  good,  yet 
could  not  help  it.  The  schoolmaster,  (it  was  his 
week,)  sat  reading  a  tattered  novel,  and  rocking 
the  cradle  occasionally,  when  the  children  cried  loo 
loud.  An  old  gray-headed  Indian  was  curiously 
crouched  over  a  large  tub,  shelling  com  on  the 
edge  of  a  hoe ;  but  he  ceased  bis  noisy  employment 
when  he  saw  the  stranger,  for  no  Indian  will  ever 
willingly  be  seen  at  work,  though  he  may  be  some- 
times compelled  by  the  fear  of  starvation  or  the 
longing  for  whiskey,  to  degrade  himself  by  labor. 
Near  the  only  window  was  placed  the  work-bench 
and  entire  paraphernalia  of  the  shoemaker,  who,  in 
these  regions  travels  from  house  to  house,  shoeing 
the  family  and  mending  the  harness  as  he  goes, 
with  various  interludes  of  songs  and  jokes,  ever 
new  and  acceptable.  This  one,  who  was  a  little, 
bald,  twinkling-eyed  fellow,  made  the  smoky  rafters 
ring  with  the  burden  of  that  favorite  ditty  of  the 
west: 

All  kinds  of  game  to  hunt,  my  boya,  also  the  buok  and  doe, 
All  down  by  tiiie  banks  of  the  river  0-hi-o ; 


and  children  of  all  sizes,  clattering  In  all  keys,  com- 
pleted the  picture  and  the  concert 

The  supper-table,  which  mahitained  its  place  in 
the  midst  of  this  living  and  restless  mass,  might  re- 
mind one  of  the  square  stone  lying  bedded  m  the 
bustling  leaves  of  the  acanthus;  but  the  associa- 
tions would  be  any  but  those  of  Corinthian  elegance. 
The  only  object  which  at  that  moment  diversified 
its  dingy  surface  was  an  iron  hoop,  hito  which  the 
mistress  of  the  feast  proceeded  to  turn  a  quantity 
of  smoking  hot  potatoes,  adding  afterward  a  bowl 
of  salt,  and  another  of  pork  fat,  by  courtesy  de- 
nominated gravy;  plates  and  knives  dropped  in 
afterward,  at  the  discretion  of  the  company. 

Another  call  of  **FopI  popP'  brought  m  the 
host  from  the  pigstye ;  the  heavy  rain  which  had 
now  begun  to  fall,  having,  no  doubt,  expedited  the 
performance  of  the  chores.  Mr.  Willoughby,  who 
had  established  himself  resolutely,  took  advantage 
of  a  very  cloudy  absent  from  the  proprietor,  to  lead 
his  horse  to  a  shed,  and  to  deposit  in  a  comer  his 
cumbrous  outer  gear ;  while  the  company  used  in 
turn  the  iron  skillet,  which  served  as  a  wash-basin, 
dipping  the  water  from  a  large  trough  outside,  over- 
flowing with  the  abundant  drippings  of  the  eaves. 
Those  who  had  no  pocket  handkerchiefs,  contented 
themselves  with  a  nondescript  article,  which  seemed 
to  stand  for  the  family  towel ;  and  when  this  cere- 
mony was  concluded,  all  seriously  addressed  them- 
selves to  the  demolition  of  the  potatoes.  The  grown 
people  were  accommodated  with  chairs  and  chests ; 
the  children  prosecuted  a  series  of  flying  raids  upon 
the  good  cheer,  snatching  a  potato  now  and  then 
as  they  could  flnd  an  opening  under  the  raised  arm 
of  one  of  the  family,  and  then  retreating  to  the 
chimney  comer,  tossing  the  hot  prize  from  hand  to 
hand,  and  blowing  it  stoutly  the  while.  The  old 
Indian  had  disappeared. 

To  our  citizen,  though  he  felt  inconveniently 
hungry,  this  primitive  meal  seemed  a  little  meagre ; 
and  he  ventured  to  ask  if  he  could  not  be  accommo- 
dated with  some  tea. 

"An^t  my  victuals  good  enough  for  youf 
**  Oh ! — the  potatoes  are  excellent,  but  Vm  Tery 
fond  of  tea." 

''So  be  I,  but  I  canH  have  every  thing  I  want— 
can  you  ?  " 

This  produced  a  laugh  from  the  shoemaker,  who 
seemed  to  think  his  patron  very  witty ;  while  the 
schoolmaster,  not  knowing  but  the  stranger  might 
happen  to  be  one  of  his  examiners  next  year,  pro- 
duced only  a  faint  giggle,  and  then  reducing  his 
countenance  instantly  to  an  awful  gravity,  helped 
himself  to  his  seventh  potato. 

The  rain  which  now  poured  violently,  not  only 
outside  but  through  many  a  crevice  in  the  roo^ 
naturally  kept  Mr.  Willoughby  cool;  and  finding 
that  dry  potatoes  gave  him  the  hiccough,  he  with- 
drew from  the  table,  and  seating  himself  on  the 
shoemaker's  bench,  took  a  survey  of  his  quarters. 

Two  double-beds  and  the  long  cradle,  seemed  all 
the  sleeping  apparatus;  but  there  was  a  ladder 
which  doubtless  led  to  a  lodging  above.  The  sides 
of  the  room  were  hung  with  abundance  of  decent 
clothing,  and  the  dresser  was  well  stored  with  the 
usual  articles,  among  which  a  teapot  and  canister 
shone  conspicuous ;  so  that  the  appearance  of  in- 
hospitality  could  not  arise  from  poverty,  and  Mr. 
Willoughby  concluded  to  set  it  down  to  the  account 
of  rustic  ignorance. 
The  eating  ceased  not  until  the  hoop  was  empty. 
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uid  then  the  companj  r 


9  ftad  stretched  them- 


to  bed.    Hr.  nilloughbj  inquired  what  «u  to  be 
done  with  hii  honw. 
"Weil!  I  s'pose  he  con  stay  where  be  it." 

"But  what  can  he  hue  to  eat?' 

"I  reckon  jou  won't  get  nothing  for  hiro,  with- 
ont  JOU  turn  him  out  on  the  maah. 

"  He  would  get  off,  to  a  certaintj  [" 

"  He  hia  lege." 

The  unfortunate  trsTeller  argued  in  Tain.  Ha; 
waa  "Bcusi,"  and  potatoes  were  "Bcusser;"ftnd  in 
short  the  "  nw«b  "  w*«  the  onlj  resource,  and  these 
natural  meadows  afford  but  poor  picking  afler  the 
fiivt  of  October.  But  to  the  "  maah"  waa  the  good 
Reed  despatched,  ingloriouslj  hampered,  with  the 
priTileee  of  munctilng  wild  grass  in  the  rain,  after 

ging  for  bis  mas- 


ad  bT  tt 

id  it  lull  < 


wae  no  bed  for  him,'  unless  he  could  sleep  "op 
chamber"  with  the  bojs. 

Ur.  Willoughbj  declared  that  he  should  make 
oat  very  well  with  a  blanket  bf  the  fire. 

"WeUljost  as  you  like,"  said  his  host;  "but 
Solomon  sleeps  there,  and  if  you  like  to  sleep  by 
Salomon,  tt  is  more  than  I  should." 

This  was  the  name  of  the  old  In^an,  and  Hr. 
Willoughby  once  mom  cast  woful  glancei  toward 
the  ladder. 

But  now  the  lehoolmaater,  who  seemed  rather 
disposed  to  be  diil,  declared  that  be  could  sleep 
Terj  well  in  the  long  cradle,  and  would  relinquish 
his  place  beside  the  ahoemaker  to  the  guest,  who 
was  obliged  (o  content  himself  with  this  arrauge- 
ment,  which  was  snch  as  was  most  usual  in  thoae 

The  itorm  contlnned  through  the  night,  and  many 
a  crash  In  the  woods  attested  its  power.  The  sound 
of  a  storm  in  the  dense  forest  is  almost  precisely 
similar  to  that  of  a  heary  surge  breaking  on  a  rocky 
beach;  and  whan  our  traToUar  slept,  it  was  only  to 


drealn  of  wreck  and  disaster  nt  sea,  and  to  wake  h 
horror  and  affright.  The  wild  rain  drove  in  at  erer  j 
crevice,  and  wet  the  poor  children  in  the  loft  so 
thoroughly,  that  they  crawled  shirering  down  the 
ladder,  and  stretched  thcmBetves  on  the  hearth,  re- 
gardless of  Solomon,  who  had  returned  after  tht 
others  were  in  bed. 

But  morning  came  at  last ;  and  our  friend,  wbn 
had  no  desire  farther  to  test  the  Taunted  hoeiutalit} 
of  a  western  settler,  was  not  among  the  latest  astii. 
The  storm  had  partially  subsided;  and  altbongb 
the  clouds  still  lowered  angrily,  and  his  saddle  bad 
enjoyed  the  benefit  of  a  la^  in  the  roof  during  tbs 
night,  Mt.  Willoughbj  resolred  to  posh  on  ai  far 
as  the  next  clearing,  at  least,  hoping  for  something 
for  breakfast  be^des  potatoes  and  salt.  It  took 
him  a  weary  while  to  find  hia  boise,  and  when  be 
had  saddled  him,  and  strapped  on  bis  rarious  at- 
coutremeuta,  he  entered  the  house,  and  inquired 
what  he  was  to  pay  for  his  entertainment — laying 
somewhat  of  a  streas  on  the  last  word- 
Bis  host,  nothing  daunted,  replied  that  he  goeswd 
he  would  let  him  off  for  a  doUu. 

Ur.  Willoughby  took  out  his  purse,  and  as  bs 
placed  a  ^rer  doUar  ia  the  leathern  palm  out- 
spread to  receive  it,  happening  to  look  toward  lbs 
hearth,  and  peroeiving  preparations  for  a  very  sub- 
stantial bre^ifiut,  the  long  pent-up  vexation  hunt 
forth. 

"  I  really  must  say,  Mr.  Pepper "  h*  b^an : 

his  tone  was  certainly  that  of  an  angry  man,  trat  It 
only  made  his  host  langh. 

"  If  this  is  your  boaoted  western  boapitalltr,  I 

can  tell  you " 

"  Tou^d  better  tell  nts  what  the  dlckena  yon  an 

Eppering  me  up  this  la^ion  for  1    Ttj  name  isn't 
ipper,  no  more  than  youra  Is  I     May  tM  that  •■ 
your  name ;  you  seem  pretty  warm," 

"Tour  name  not  Pepper  I  Flay  what  la  tt, 
then?" 

■'  Ah  I  there's  the  thing,  now  I     Ton  land-hmt«* 
ought  to  know  ticb  things  without  aaklu." 
"  Land-hunlw  1     Fm  no  land-hnntw  t 


"HUHO       JURY. 


"WcUl  joa'ra  a  luid-ohuk,  then— •waUowIn' op 
poor  men's  Ikrma.  Tb«  len  I  tM  of  sach  cattle,  Ibe 
better  rm  jAauei." 

"Confound  youl"  add  Kr.  WIUoQgfabj,  who 
waxed  warm,  "I  tcU  you  Vie  nothing  to  do  with 
Und.    I  wouldn't  take  your  whole  State  for  a  gift." 

"What  did  jou  teil  mj  womim  you  nu  a  Und- 
hunter  for,  thenT" 

And  now  the  whole  matter  became  clear  In  a 
moment;  and  It  was  found  that  Mr.  Willoughbf's 
equipment,  with  the  mention  of  a  "  hunting-party ," 
had  completely  misled  both  hoet  and  hostess.  And 
to  do  them  justice,  never  were  regret  and  Tciatlon 
more  heartily  eipressed. 

"You  needn't  judge  oar  new-counlry-falltB  by 
me,"  Mid  Hr.  Bandy,  for  such  proved  to  be  his 
name  ;  "  any  man  in  these  pans  would  as  soon  bite 
ntl  his  own  nose,  as  lo  snub  a  civil  traveller  that 
wanted  s  sapper  and  a  night's  lodging.  But  some- 
how or  other,  your  lou  o'  Giin',  and  you're  askin' 
after  that  'ere  Pepper — one  of  the  worgt  land- 
rharks  we'ie  ever  had  here — made  me  mad ;  and  I 
know  I  treated  yon  wone  than  an  Indian." 


"numphl"  said  Solomon. 

"  But,"  continued  the  host,  "  yon  shall  see  wh«- 
ther  my  old  woman  can't  set  a  good  breakfast,  when 
she's  a  miod  to.  Come,  yon  shan't  stir  a  step  tUl 
you've  had  breakfast;  and  Just  take  back  this 
plaguy  dollar,  i  wander  it  didn't  bum  my  fingers 
when  I  took  it  1" 

Mrs.  Handy  set  forth  her  Tery  best,  and  a  famous 
breakfast  it  van,  consideritig  the  times.  And  be- 
fore il  was  finished,  the  hunting-p<(rty  made  their 
appearance,  having  had  Rome  djfficufty  in  finding 
their  compaaian,  who  had  made  no  very  uncommon 
mistake  as  to  ceclion  corners  and  town-lines. 

'Til  tell  you  nhat,"  said  Ur.  Handy,  confiden- 
tially, as  the  cavalcade  wilh  its  baggage-ponies, 
loaded  with  tenl^.  gtin-CBi<ee,  and  hampers  of  pro- 
visions, was  getting  into  order  for  a  march  to  the 
prairies,  "I'll  letl  you  what;  if  you've  occadon 
lo  atop  any  where  in  the  Hush,  you'd  belter  t«U 
'em  at  the  first  goin'  oH  that  you  a'n't  land-hont- 

But  Ht.  Willoughby  had  already  hod  "  a  cavtloD." 


A  "HONG"  JURY. 


Akoxo  the  dispensers  of  juatice  in  a  certain  central 
ward  ofoldSt.  Louts,  during  ila  unpretending, "  even- 
handed"  days,  was 'Squire  W .   Hisaatuiecom- 

prehension  of,  and  rigid  adherence  lo,  legal  proper- 
lies  are  yet  recollected.  A  ense  was  submilted  to 
him,  "  once  on  a  time  ;  "  but,  his  decision  not  satis- 
lying  one  of  the  parties,  (very  likely  to  occur,  by- 
the*y,  even  in  primitive  ages,)  the  case  was  "oon- 
tinaed ;  "  which  further  step,  according  to  the  rule 
injustices'  courts,  now  as  then,  involves  the  cere- 
mony and  expense  of  a  jury. 

The  second  trial  came  on,  unfortunately,  upon  a 
morning  which,  Ibr  some  good  cause  or  other,  the 
whole  town  bad  devoted  to  jubilee  snd  rejoicing — 
whether  It  was  that  a  great  man  was  to  be  "  re- 
ceived," or  another  great  man  dismissed,  it  is  imma- 
terial; suffice  il  tliat  guns  and  drums  equally  did 
their  duty  in  calling  tbe  dUzens  away  from  theirs. 

FlaintuF  and  defendant  were  punctual  in  theirat- 
tendance  before  the  justice,  aniious  to  settle  their 
difference — just  as  snxious  lo  have  their  share  of 
the  show — and  the  ofllcer  was  despatched  to  collect 
a  Jnry ;  but  after  a  no  less  anxious  search,  he  was 
obliged  to  return  without  a  man,  bis  summons  going 
for  nothing  in  the  general  excitement. 

Impatient  at  the  delay,  the  partieslitigant  agreed 
to  waive  the  matter  of  a  jury  altogether;  to  just 
t«4twue  the  matter  and  abide  by  "His  Honor's" 
decision.  But  Bit  Honor  had  his  own  more  reve- 
rend parait  of  the  law  to  eqjoy,  and  therefore, 
with  a  dii«f  jiMUt  air,  he  declared  that  inasmuch 
oa  that  ibe  com  liad  been  continued,  and  that  the 
purpose  of  said  continuance  was  entirely  10  obtain 
the  sense  of  a^wry,  it  would  be  all  nonsense  to  pro- 
ceed in  any  less  regular  way.  "  Therefore,  Mr. 
Constable,"  continued  the  'Squire,  "  you  will,  by 
virtue  of  your  authority,  sommon  and  compel  the 
presence  of  a  jury  forthwith." 

The  conttable  again  set  forth,  the  "  bench  "  re- 
lapsed into  abstrase  cogitation,  and  tbe  plaintilT  and 


■).     1847. 

defendant  were  fain  to  content  themsehes  with  the 
hope  of  getting  clear  "  after  a  while." 

Wearily  went  the  moments  ;  but,  at  length,  the 
indc&tigable  officer,  bathed  in  perspiration,  rr- 
turned,  having  secured  on*  well-known,  oasy-going 
citizen,  rvmarknUle  as  being  the  largest,  loviugeat, 
and  latierl  man  about  town. 

to  him;    but  there  isn't  nor 
they'll  see  me  d d  first,  a 
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as  fisir  aB  my  footin*  on  it  goes,  I  reckon!**  The 
constable  wiped  his  brow  with  determination,  the 
jostioe  Ih^an  to  foresee  a  dilemma,  and  nothing  but 
the  ** costs**  prevented  *'the  parties,**  in  spite  of 
their  attorneys,  from  flipping  up  '*  head  or  tail  **  for 
an  issue. 

At  length,  the  constable  made  a  suggestion,  which 
the  parties  eagerly  consenting  to,  the  Squire  finally 
sanctioned.  This  was,  that  Bob,  the  lazy  gentle- 
man just  mentioned,  should  serve  as  jury  all  alone 
by  himself!** 

All  was  settled  at  once ;  the  lazy  gentleman  de- 
clared that  it  *'  made  no  difference,**  and  getting  a 
**ohew**  from  the  constable,  down  he  sat.  The 
pleadings  were  despatched  ;  the  jury  was  charged; 
the  approaching  procession  was  heard  in  the  dis- 
tance, and  all  parties  were  only  waiting  to  hear  the 
verdict,  when  the  /ury,  after  one  or  two  indolent 
hitches  in  his  chair,  and  a  leisurely  discharge  of  to- 
bacco juice  from  between  his  teeth,  turned  to  the 
court,  and  said — 

"  Well,  I  reckon,  *Squire,  the  jury  *U  have  to 
retire.''^ 

This  was  unexpected,  and  had  not  been  altogether 
the  modey  either,  in  Justice  W ^*8  court,  inas- 


much as  there  was  no  place  for  the  jury  to  retire 
to  except  within  themdelvet;  but  the  present  bodj 
was  unanimously  of  opinion  that  he  ought  to  have 
a  fair  shake  at  the  merits  of  the  case,  and  so  the 
court  a<^*oumed  to  the  sidewalk,  leaving  the  jury  all 
to  himself,  with  his  heels  on  the  table. 

Moment  after  moment  passed  away  ;  the  litiganU 
every  now  and  then  cast  a  glance  in  at  the  consci- 
entious umpire ;  the  procession  was  evidently  ap- 
proaching along  the  next  street,  and  suddenly,  tbe 
**  opposite  counsel  **  excusing  themselves,  walked  off 
towards  the  corner.  Drums,  hurrahs,  etc.,  now  be. 
gan  to  swell  upon  the  air,  and  plaintiff  and  defend- 
ant, after  sundry  inquiries  as  to  the  chances,  eren 
marched  off  also,  leaving  the  *squire  and  constable 
to  receive  the  verdict.  The  constable  next  became 
impatient,  and,  finally,  the  *Squire  himself  got  the 
fidgets ;  each  moment  seemed  an  age,  until  the 
dubious  twelfth  was  just  asked  if  he  was  **  going  to 
take  the  whole  day  or  not  ?  ** 

"  Well,  the  fact  is,  *Squire,  the  jury  ean*/  agree, 
no  how.  We*re  just  Auti^,  and  no  mistake ;  and, 
if  you  can*t  let  us  stay  ou/, why  you*d  better  duidm^ 
i«,  by  thunder!** 

The  Jury  was  discharged! 


»♦# 


HUMBUGGING  A  TOURIST. 

nOM    *^MADMKlf  ALL,**   BT  WM.    IRVIMO   PAULDING.       1847. 


DRAMATIS  PEBSON^ 

Phil  Pbtiu,  A  New  Tarter,  pereonating  Mr.  Bragg^from 

Vicluiburg. 
Sam  Markuam,  a  PMladelphian. 
HnsKiaeoN  Hodobon,  a  Brummagem  Beau  and  a  Tburiat 


Phil.  Tell  me  who  is  this  pompous  signor,  swell- 
ing and  strutting  through  the  street.  By  his  port 
and  mi^esty,  I  snould  judge  him  to  be  the  English 
lion. 

Sam.  Ay,  that*s  his  figure  looming  up  the  street. 
Shall  we  call  him  in  as  he  comes  this  way,  and  bait 
the  bull  ? 

Phil.    By  all  manner  of  means. 

Sam.  Well,  first  let  me  give  you  a  hint  or  two. 
I  have  told  you  what  he  is—he  has  forced  his  way 
into  good  society,  nobody  can  tell  how— can  see 
nothing  admirable  in  this  country  or  its  institutions, 
of  course — but  is  eloquent  upon  oysters.  And  now, 
Phil,  you  must  play  the  **  half  horse,  half  alligator,** 
for  the  nonce.  Mind  you  give  it  to  him  in  strong 
doses,  and  fear  not  overacting  your  part ;  for  the 
poor  simpleton  has  such  extraordinary  notions  of 
the  western  country,  that  he  will  swallow  any  thing, 
however  preposterous ;  and  it  is  a  pity  he  should 
be  disabused,  he  is  so  innocent  in  his  beliefl  (KnoekM 
at  ih$  wifuJtMff.)  Ho,  Hodgson,  come  in,  and  have  a 
chat  with  us.  {Itaming  to  Phil.)  You  are  now 
Mr.  Bragg,  and  lo  1  the  victim  comes.  Oh,  I  for- 
got—his only  deftnito  idea  of  a  western  man  is  con- 
nected with  the  word  damn  I  {Enter  Hodgson.) 
Mr.  Hodgson,  how  are  you,  this  morning?  Allow 
me  to  introduce  my  fKend,  Mr.  Bragg,  of  Ticks- 
burg.  (Phil  iwm»  away^  with  hit  handt  in  hiapoek' 
etM,   and  whitOea  ''  Old  Dan  Tucker.''     Atide  to 


Hodgson.)  He  is,  I  assure  you,  a  deuced  pleastnt 
fellow — an  excellent  specimen  of  the  frank  western 
man — and  will  be  delighted  to  give  you  any  info^ 
mation  respecting  the  country,  habits  of  the  people, 
and  so  on. 

Hodgson  (in  a  eautioue  whiaper).  But  are  too 
sure  he  is  not  dangerous?  Has  he  no  Bowie 
knives,  pistols,  or  any  thing  of  the  kind  about 
him? 

Sam  (in  the  eame  tone).  Well — ^not  more  than 
the  usual  allowance — a  "  Planter's  Protector,**  or 
so,  perhaps,  or  a  sword-cane — ^nothing  more.  Bat 
how  were  you  pleased,  last  night,  at  Mrs.  No- 
good*s  ? 

HoDG.  Oh — Miss  Garafeliaw  was  pauaitivelj 
divoine ;  she  hung  upon  my  aurm,  and  while  I  en- 
tertained her  with  the  description  of  mj  ancestral 
haHs — 

Sam  (aiide).    Conceited  ass ! 

Phil  (aeide).  Pheugh!  ancestral  halls  t  his  pa- 
ternal cotton  mills.  Heaven  save  the  mark  I 

HoDG.  The  words  of  love  and  mutual  affection 
rising  to  our  lips— 

Phil  (aaick  hurriedly),  I  must  stop  this,  or 
Sam  will  be  frantic  (walking  quickly  to  the  window), 
HeUandd ! 

Sam.  Why,  Phil — (excuse  me,  Mr.  Bragg,  for 
being  so  familiar)— what  on  earth  is  the  row  ? 

HoDG.  (aeide).  What  is — auh — the  savage  going 
to  do  now  ? 

Phil.  Why,  may  my  boiler  be  eternally  busted, 
if  there  isn*t  that  are  young  lady  I  was  keepin*  com- 
pany with  yesterday,  a  travelling  along  with  an- 
other feller.  But  1*11  be  down  upon  him  like  an 
Arkansaw  flood — ^1*11  be  into  liim  Uke  a  Mississippi 
sawyer.  Where  are  my  pistols?  Whoo-oo-oo- 
oopl 
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HoDO.  Oh,  Mr.  Bragg,  for  HeaTen*8  sake  I  in 
the  name  of  mercy,  don%  don*t ! 

Sam.  Oh  pshaw,  Bragg,  for  our  sakes  now,  stay 
and  take  a  quiet  julep,  and  defer  your  performances 
till  afterwards. 

Phil.  Waal,  I  suppose  I  mought  as  well,  spe- 
cially  as  I  reckon  be  ain^t  of  no  account,  any  how. 
I  wili  if  youHl  give  us  a  chaw  tabacca. 

Sam  {ringM  the  bell.  Waiter  comee^.  John,  go 
across  the  way,  and  bring  us  some  juleps,  and  a 
paper  of  tobacco.  DonH  stand  there  staring  at  me, 
bat  g«>— quidc— flj— «nd  be  back  in  a  theatrical 
minute. 

Phil  (to  SERYAirt).  Mind— pigtail !  {£xii  Ser- 
TAirr). 

HoDO.  (aeide  to  Sam).  But  don^t  you  think? — 
{ke  draws  kU  hand  aerose  hie  throtU). 

Sam  {in  a  vhieper  to  Hono).  Oh,  na  I  assure 
you  we  are  perfectly  safe ;  he  does  not  mean  any 
thing  by  it.  {Mepe  are  brought;  each  helve  hkti' 
eelf.  Sam  beacane  to  hie  eervant  and  tohiepere). 
Now,  John,  whatever  I  order  you  to  do  when  that 
stout  gentleman  is  here,  do  it  as  if  it  were  the 
commonest  thing  in  the  world.  Tou  understand  me ! 

John  {£^nning).    Yes,  sir!  (Exit  J onu.) 

HoDO  {eipping  hie  julep).  By  Gemini,  that's 
good  <  Are  you  aware,  gents,  that  this  is  the  finest 
thing  in  your  country?  People  talk  about  your 
rivers,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  and  they  call  cot- 
ton your  staple  production,  but  for  my  pawt,  I  con- 
sider your  juleps  and  your  oysters  to  be  the  only 
things  worthy  of  imitation.  Fact  is,  *pon  honor,  I 
have  some  idea  of  taking  a  few  oysters  out  to  im- 
prove the  breed  in  England.  Oysters,  gents,  I  may 
say — oysters  are  the  only  things  which  redeem  your 
country. 

Phil.  Do  you  mean,  Mr.  What*s-your-name,  to 
insinuate  that  this  here  country,  called  the  United 
States  of  Ameriky,  requires  any  thing  to  redeem  its 
character  or  any  thing  else  ?  If  you  do,  maybe  I 
wonH  be  into  your  eyes  in  less  than  no  time,  like  a 
real  Kaintucky  porker  a-rootin*  in  the  woods. 

UoDO.  (covering  hie  eyee  with  hie  hande).  Oh,  no, 
no,  no ! 

Phil.  Oh,  waal,  if  you  didn*t  mean  nothing 
Socrates  Bragg  is  not  the  man  to  take  offence  at  a 
trifle ;  and  I  reckon,  besides,  you  ain*t  no  great 
shakes. 

HoDO.  (aside),  **No  great  shakes!**  I  must 
inquiawr  if  he  means  to  insult  me  (alottd).  But 
Mr.  Markharo,  I  see  no  spitboxes  about  your  parlors 
here — auh — as  I  have  been  led  to  expect ! 

Sam.  Oh,  we  have  given  them  up,  and  expecto- 
rate in  the  French  style  into  our  pocket-handker- 
chiefs— those,  at  least,  who  have  enjoyed  the  ad- 
Tantages  of  travelling  in  Europe. 

HoDO.  Indeed !  (aside  to  Sam).  I  would  like 
to  ask  him  (pointing  to  Phil)  about  Bowie  knives 
and  such  thmgs. 

Sam  (aeide  to  Hodo).  Well,  do  it.  These  west- 
em  fellows  like  to  talk  big. 

HoDO.  (turning  to  Phil).  May  I  inquiawr,  Mr. 
Bragg,  whethaw  Bowie  knives  are  as  common  now 
in  Cincinnati  and  the  other  frontier  towns  as  they 
used  to  be  ? 

Phil.  Mag  you  inquire  f  Do  you  mean  to  in- 
sult me,  Mr.  Hodgkins  ?  Are  we  not  among  gen- 
tlemen here  ?    Ain't  we  all  plain  spoken  ? 

Hodo.    I  mean  no  offence,  *  pon  honor. 

Phil.  *  Nuff  said.  Waal,  as  to  Bowie  knives, 
Bir,  they're. going  out — 


Hodo.  (piauely).    Thank  Heaven  I 

Phil  (pretending  not  to  notice  hie  exelamation). 
And  now,  most  use  Bolen*s  six-barrelled  revolving, 
self-cocking  pistols,  with  a  small  sprinkle  of  a  Bow& 
knife  on  the  end  of  them,  in  case  of  emergencv ; 
though  some  prefer  Colt's  repeaters,  just  lor  the 
sake,  I  calculate,  of  being  singular  and  uncommon- 
like. 

Hodo.  Good  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us !  What 
a  state  of  society  !  But  are  these  weapons  public- 
ly carried  ? 

Phil.  Oh,  yes.  We  occasionally  practice  in  the 
streets ;  and  if  a  little  boy  or  a  straneer  is  once  in 
a  while  found  dead,  why  it's  nobody's  business,  and 
the  coroner's  inquest  brings  in  a  verdict  of  **  acci- 
dental death." 

HoDo.  The  infernal  spirit  of  democracy !  Hea- 
ven defend  me  from  such  a  country.  But  are  rifles 
still  in  common  use  ? 

Phil.     Rifles?    Why,  what  else  should  we  use ? 

Hodo.  Auh — I  thought  perhaps  there  might  be 
a  market  there  for  double-barrelled  guns;  and — 
auh — indeed,  that  is  pawt — auh— of  my  business 
out  here — to  dispose  of.  Hum — ^hum — (aeide).  By 
Gemini,  I  came  within  an  ace  of  letting  the  cat  out 
of  the  bag. 

.Phil.     Mr.  Hodg-podge^ — 

Hodo.  (interrupting  him).  Hodgson,  or,  if  you 
please. 

Phil.  Mr.  Hodgson,  then,  take  my  advice,  and, 
if  you  hope  to  escape  with  any  thing  left  of  you, 
speak  not  in  our  Western  country  of  a  double- 
barrelled  gun.    We  don't  tolerate  'em,  sir. 

HoDG.     Is  it  pawsible  ? 

Phil.  Tes,  sir;  I  ventured  once  to  purchase 
one  out  of  curiosity,  and  the  excitement  against  it, 
sir,  was  so  intense  in  my  neighborhood,  that  I  had 
to  throw  it  into  the  Mississippi.  I  tried  the  infernal 
big-mouthed  cretur  once,  and  may  I  be  eternally 
split  up  into  firewood,  sir,  if  the  shot  didn't  come 
out  just  like  a  fog,  and  when  it  disappeared,  all  that 
I  could  find  of  my  bird  was  the  end  of  his  bill.  Ko, 
sir,  the  rifle  is  our  weapon ;  with  that  we  can  shoot 
any  thing,  from  a  buffalo  down  to  an  Englishman, 
or  a  sandpiper. 

HoDG.  (aside).  How  he  makes  one  shiver! 
Sandpipers  with  rifles !  Good  Heavens  I  the  extra- 
vagance of  these  Western  people  is  really  awfuL 
No  wonder  they  are  obliged  to  repudiate  ;  and 
there,  by  the  way,  is  a  hint  for  my  book  (aloud). 
But,  Mr.  Bragg,  is  tarring  and  feathering  com- 
mon ? 

Phil.  Law  bless  you,  yes!  Why  I  myself  was 
tarred  and  feathered  once,  and  just  becoss  my  bank 
bust  up,  and  I  could  not  pay  my  creditors. 

Sam  (aside).  That's  right,  Phil ;  smite  him  on 
the  hip,  and  spare  not. 

Hodo.  (in  agitation).  What  a  land !  what  a  land ! 
But,  Mr.  Bragg,  were  you  ever  blown  up  ? 

Phil.  Blown  up,  sir!  Wam't  I  raised  on  the 
Mississippi,  and  lived  on  steam  since  I  was  a  babby? 
Why,  you  might  as  well  ask  me  if  Pve  been  weaned. 
It's  the  commonest  thing  in  natur.  Blown  up  ? — 
more  times  than  I  can  count  up,  sir ! 

HoDG.    What,  Mr.  Bragg,  were  your  sensations?' 

Phil.  Why,  sir,  it  is  the  pleasantest  and  most 
elevating  feeling  you  can  imagine.  May  I  be  scalp- 
ed, sir,  if  it  is  not  just  like  being  kicked  into  chaos. 
Ko  man,  sir,  knows  what  the  sublimity  of  life  is 
until  be  has  had  a  biler  bust  under  him.  Tou  may 
take   my   word   for   that,  sir.     And  now,  good 
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b«fi>rc  I  go,  I  will  ten  jou,  air  (fiinu  lo  UooaX 

■  d d    true   and   so  iDtereBliog  itorj ;    if 

It  knt,   ni«j   I   be  d d,  iir,  «boii' 

op. 

Wwl,  rir,  I  was  going  up  stream,  one  daj,  to  St. 
touis,  and  I  had  a  borse  on  board  [a  finer  horae,  by 
the  waf,  air,  nerer  trod  turf.  His  name  was  Roan- 
oke— mv  aDi^anora  cune  &om  the  Old  Dominion, 
At],  and  one  day  I  sees  tbat  aomethiug  was  tbe 
matter  with  him,  and  a  knowing  boss  he  waa  to 
tmell  out  mischief.  Bo  I  goes  up,  and  saya  t, 
"Boanokc,  what  anag  ha'  jou  run  against  now? 
Do jrou  want  some  feed,  old  boy  f"  saja  I, 

He  ahook  hia  head. 

"Are  you  coldf  aaja  I. 

He  shook  his  bead. 

"  la  the  biler  going  to  bust  T"  aaya  I. 

He  nods  his  head. 

"  Ught  strught  ?"  sais  I. 

He  nods  his  liead  again. 

I  unties  the  halter  as  fast  as  I  can,  and  I  singa 
out,  "Gentlemen,  Pll  bet  ten  to  one  this  boat's  biler 
boslB  before  sunset."  "  Done,"  and  "  done,"  shouts 
a  doien,  when  bang  goes  both  bilers  like  a  clap  of 

thunder  run  mad.    May  I  be  d d,  air,  if  I  and 

my  horse  weren't  the  only  crcalurea  that  escaped. 
So  I  loac  all  my  bet£,  and  was  obliged  Co  reeoWe 
myself  into  a  committee,  sir,  in  a  cyprens  swamp,  to 
exonerate  the  captain,  engineer,  hands,  and  biler 
from  all  blame,  collectiTely  and  indifidually.  I  tell 
you  what,  air,  may  I  ncTer  taste  MonongaheU 
again,  tf  I  did  not  get  aboard  the  next  up  boat  in  a 
mighty  thick  rile.      Oood  morning,  gentlemen  ! 

SiM  {winlcM  lo  Phil).  Don't  go  yet,  Bragg.  Sit 
down  again,  now,  and  tell  ua  a  little  more  about 
your  parla.  Hr.  Hadgaon  is  very  much  interested  in 
tliat  section  of  the  country,  and  a  stranger — 

Pmi.  Oh,  waal,  I'm  jways  ready  cocked  to  go 
off,  for  a  ilranger'i  information. 

Hono.  Thank  you — auh — what  aoit  of  peo^de 
hare  yon  out  there  t 

Fbil.  Waal,  we've  got  some  o'  most  all  kinds  : 
Pubes,  WoWerinea,  Snags,  Hoosiers,  Griddle-greas- 
ers, Buck-eyes,  Com-crackera,  Pot^oppers,  Hard- 
heads, Hawk-eyes,  Rackensackf,  Linsey-woolsey s, 
Red-horaea,  Mud-heads,  Green-horns,  Canada-pa- 
triots, Loafers,  Masons,  Anti-Uaaona,  Mormons,  and 
some  few  from  the  Jarseys. 

Hooa.  Heavens!  All  sarage  tribes,  I  presume  ; 
but  I  thought  your  povernment — auh — bad  remov- 
ed all  the  Indians  beyond  the  Uississippi. 

Phil.  Ifo,  sir;  there  are  are  still  many  savagea 
this  side  the  river. 

HODO.  Wliat  is  tbe  average  product  of  your 
lands,  per  acre,  Mr.  Bragg,  in  a  good  season  f 

PniL.  Oh — of  snakes — ten  cords  is  considereil  a 
very  fair  yield,  making  two  bushels  of  rattles,  or 
more  when  threshed  out ;  but  that'a  according  to 
the  age  of  tbe  reptyles — of  mosquetoes,  four  bush- 
els— of  other  vermin,  six  bushels  is  called  a  tolera- 
ble crop. 

HotHi.  Good  Lord  1  Snakes  by  the  cord '.  But 
I  mean  com  and  other  grain. 

Phil.  Stranger,  in  the  West  we  never  keep  ac- 
coant  o'  uch  things.  We  save  enough  to  eat,  and 
feed  our  hogs,  and  send  the  rest  to  market ;  and  if 
the  rivers  ain't  dry,  and  the  steamboats  don't  get 
snagged,  run  into,  btowo  up,  or  seized  by  the  aherilT, 
it  gets  there  in  the  course  of  time,  and  we  presume 
It  sold ;  for  that's  the  last  we  bear  of  it. 


■gents  to  attend  to  it 

Phil.    Oh,  ye»^— we  hlras  agents  o'  course. 

HoDO.  And  you  never  call  upon  them  to  give 
account  of  their  sales  and  receipta  f 

Fbil.  No,  air,  no — it  would  be  as  much  as  a 
man's  life  is  worth  to  do  ao  unpopular  a  thing.  It's 
an  unheard  of  notion,  ttranger — an  obsolete  ide>. 
Nobody  thinks  of  sich  a  thing,  eicept  once  in  awhile 
a  mean  feller,  and  he  has  to  cut  atick. — quit  our 
parts,  sir,  in  short  order,  I  reckon.  "  Tramp"  'a 
the  word,  and  he  emigrates,  sir.  "Sdes,  there's 
the  chance  o'  your  agent's  drawin'  on  you. 

Hono.  Drawing  on  youT  With  fiinds  of  yooii 
in  his  hands,  auh  1 

Phil.  Yes,  sir — click  I  And  may  b«  yon  Bnd 
half  an  ounce  o'  lead  lodged  in  your  phrenological 
developments. 

Hono.    Shocking! 

Phil.  Well,  jiel  to  ahow  you  the  worbin'  of  the 
thing :  you  see  we  made  Bill  Toddy  our  agent — 

Cd  fellow — fust  rate  chap — great  on  liquor. 
r,  supposin'  I  goes  to  Mew  Orleana,  and  says  I 
to  Bill,  "Look  here,  young  'un,  jiat  fork  over  that 
ara   change,   will  yoat"      What  d'ye  think  KU 

Hono.    Why,  he  takes  out  hU  ledger,  balance* 
id  pays  JOU  what  he  owe*  on  jonr 


Phil. 


cerlnte  tbat  Bill  would  naterally  get  his  b 
that,  and  say — "  Soc  Brag,  you're  ■  poor  nem," — 
or,  "Soc  Bragg,  you're  a  dimed  dropsical  water- 
drinker," — or,  "Soc  Bragg,  you're  everlaiitiiily  be- 
neath my  notice."  And  then,  we'd  have  m»  of 
the  awfUest  musses  tbat  ever  did  take  place  in  New 
Orleans. 

Hona.    Hr.  Bragg,  the  state  of  socieW  m  -jaar 
country  is  even  more  disOT^anized  than  I  had  (np- 

Phil.    Tea,  ^r-r,  it  can't  be  beat,  u  yos  taj. 
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MoM  peop1«  lo  ftarrin  putt  Iutc  everj  kind  of  am- 
phibloiu  ideu  of  our  ^ggina.  You  don't  hnow 
whmt  a  ^loriouB  place  it  ii  out  West  It  U  of  mi 
entire  diSbreDl  itripe  from  our  fogg;  England,  wbere 
jOD  hftve  to  drink  port,  and  ale,  and  beer,  and  eich 
like  onnatenl  tipple.     It's  another  kind  of  itreBli, 

HoDQ.  Anil — Ur.  Bragg — anh — do  j'ou  drink 
much  malt  liquor  in  your  pswtaf  anh — I  have  a 
brothoT — aah — that  is — yes — jaaa — 

pRU.  Look  here,  ((ranker,  why  don't  jou  speak 
ai  If  jaa  irani't  afraid  o'  «bat  yon  were  aiym*,  in- 
stead of  conghin'  Uke  ui  old  itnunboat — puff— «uh 
— puff— «Dh  T    Speak  out  like  a  ringed  pig. 

Eooo.  I  merely  aujked  if  you  drank  much  malt 
liquor  in  your  pawta. 

Phu.  Do  we  drink  apring  wateit  Ko,  sir-, 
we  drink  Tom  ud  Jerrys  some — gin-cocktailii 
patty  conalderably — but  mostly  stone  fence  bare- 
footed I 

HODO.  Ki!  what!  barefooted  t  I  had  no  idea, 
I  mnat  canlbai,  of  the  misery  of  this  country. 
Demme,  111  write  a  communicktion,  when  1  set 
home,  t«  Mme  of  the  eharilablG  mdetlei.  No 
shoes! — not  eren  moccasons!  (Atida.)  It's  a 
judgment  on  them  for  their  opptewioQ  of  their 
colored  l>rethreo. 


i^il.  I  believe,  however,  Hr,  Bragg,  that  some 
parts  of  the  country  are  very  poor  indeed. 

Phil.  Poor,  sirl  It's  considerably  the  ricbpet 
country  that  ever  teat  created.  Why,  I've  i<een 
many  a  tree  it  look  a  mui  and  a  boy  to  look  to  the 
lop  of. 

HoDO.     That'H  a  rery  singular  circumstance  ! 

Phil,     Fact,  lirt 

S«H.  But  1  mean,  Ur.  Bra^g,  that  toeat  is  some- 
times very  scarce. 

Phil.  Oh,  inial  I — yes.  I  was  out  one  year  in  a 
log  cabin,  a  little  out  of  the  common  trail,  and  some- 
times we  didii'l  fee  apece  of  mentfor  three  months 
at  a  time,   and  lived   perty  much  on  sweet  pun- 

UoiKi.  Punkios!  Good  EeaTens  I  This  goes 
beyond  any  lliing  I  ever  heard  or  read  of  before. 
They  may  talk  about  famine  in  India,  and  poverty 
in  Ireland,  but  never  can  there  be  greater  minery 
Ihon  tliie.  But  did  you  not  become  very  neak 
under  audi  a  diet,  Hr.  Bttggf 

PiitL.  Wa-a-I,  eir,  we  ^U  off  some,  but  were 
pretty  niph  as  strong  as  a  ten-horse  aleam  ingyne 
anger,  my  father  that  spring 


for  all  tl 


Whv.  el 
a  the' " 


big   Satan,  in   a  freshet,   with  a 
Ib  moulh,  and  a 
.     It  was  a  tight  n 


e  a]li);i 


>rfull 


Phil.    No  shoeaT    What  does  the  i 
Hr.  llatkham  f 
Sue.    1  fancy  Hr.  Hodgson  doesn't  take  your 


Phii.  That's  it,  eh  T  I  was  afraid  the  ifran^n- 
was  pokio'  fun  at  me — and  then  I'm  dangerous. 

HoDD.     Oh,  no,  no,  no!  lasnureyou. 

Phil.  Well,  stranger,  whar  imi  you  rjusedf  I 
thought  even  a  Yankee  knew  that  "  stone  fence 
barelooted  "  la  the  polite  English  for  whisky  nn- 


demned   patois 


iri 


HODO.   (iukJe). 
they  speak. 

Pbil  (miili  to  Sah).    Keep  liim 


Bono,  Horrible!  A  dead  painter  between  his 
teeth  t  And  how  did  be  come  bv  this  untimely 
end? 

Phil.  What,  the  painter?  how  should  hef 
Uy  father  shot  him,  sir,  and  a  most  almightv  good 
shot  it  was,  oi  I'm  no  judge.  He  took  him  sitting, 
sir,  but— 

Hona.  {Irtmbling).  And — and — what  was  the 
provocation.  wrT 

Phil.  Why,  I  ravther  allow  the  animal  was  just 
a  tokin'  a  sketch  of  liim,  and  would  have  had  him, 
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B.O09.  Good  God  1  Bhoot  >  eeDtUmui — an  un- 
oBending  ardet — 

Phil.    Shoot  whutf    I'm  Bpokin'  of  «  paioter, 

HoDO.  And  ian'i  ■  painter  a  fellow  ChrinliaD — a 
mBnasvellu  vou?  husn't  he  a  aoul  to  be  uvcd? 

Phil.  Well,'  llut  ar"  beats— a  painter  a  Chria- 
tian !  Why,  air,  we  consider  them  in  our  part«  the 
worst  kind  o'  heathen ! 

S*«  {itiiing  a  laugh).  I  appreheud,  Mr.  Bragg, 
that  Mr.  Hodgson  lies  under  an  error;  he  thinks 
Tou  mean  a  man  that  painte — signs,  you  know,  and 
portraits. 

Phil,  No,  now?  does  he?  Well,  I'm  clirned  if 
he  ain't  a  greenhorn!  Why,  mistflr,  s  pamter's  a 
wild  animal — a  catamount,  sir — aa  exaggerated 
kind  a'  Bengal  ligerl 

Siu.  I  fancy,  too,  that  Mr.  Hodgson  misappre- 
henda  your  aceonnt  of  the  lack  of  meat,  I  dare 
aaj,  now,  vou  had  plenty  of  Tcniaon, 

Phil.  Oh,  yes — ptentj  of  veuitOD — no  lack  of 
vUUU. 

Horto.    Venison  1 

8iH.      And  wild  turkeys,  perhaps? 

Phil.  Wild  turkeysl  oh,  yes— all  outdoors  are 
fbli  of  them ;  'sides,  'coonii,  aquirrela,  beavert' 
tails,  'chucks,  bear-meat,  skunks,  and  other  var- 
mints. Lots  of  fodder  we  had,  that  ore  a  fact— 
■ .'  Tell  you  what,  air,  it's  paddling  right 


up  St 


without 


The 


HoDG.  W'hat  dott  the 'man  mean?— Wild  tur- 
keys and  venison — and  no  meat? 

Sah.  I  beUeve  1  must  explain  for  yon,  Mr. 
Hodgson.  The  term  meat  in  the  West  is  under- 
stood to  apply  solely  to  Mail  pork. 

HoDQ.  (onti;).  What  a  monatrous  slang  these 
savages  speak!  (Aloud.)  Bavn  yon  any  Englishmen 

Phil.  Britishe™? — I  tell  yon,  sir,  we  hare  the 
scum  of  all  creation  In  oar  parts. 

HoDO.  Auh,  auh  1  and— «idi — what  is  the  nsual 
currency  of  that  part  of  the  country  t  Auh — what 
do  jou  pay  your  debts  with  1 

Fhil.  Hal  hat  ha!  {Lauglu).  Pay  our  debta 
with ! — that'*  s  good  joke — may  be  I  won't  tell  that 
when  I  get  home.  We  tlope,  sir!     absquatuUtel — 

Bono,  (to  Su).     What  does  he  mean  r 

Siu  (fo  Hora.}.  Bushi — don't  press  him  on  that 
point — it's  dangeronni 

PniL.  As  for  our  currency,  it's  rayther  promis- 
cuous, as  1  may  say,  jest  now — mostly  'coon-skins, 
howaomever. — You  see  the  Owl  Creek,  and  the 
Wild  Cat,  and  the  Sore  Bear,  and  the  Salt  River, 
and  the  Alligator  banks  all  went  slam-bang  ta  eter- 
nal smash,  and  since  then,  it's  ben  verv  mixed  I 

Bin.  Didn't  a  certain  bank,  cal'led  the  Big 
Kley  Bubble,  explode  also? 

Pbil.  Take  care,  Mr,  Uarkham,  t  don't  stand 
that,  nr-r — I  have  a  mighty  pisen  feelio'  about  that 

Bono.     Why,  Mr.  Bra^g,  had  vou  anv  interest — 

Phil,  Stranger,  if  jou  don't  s'het  your  moulh  a 
little  closer  than  a  Gulf  clam,  Tit  fix  your  Sint  in 
short  order. 

Hona.  Excuse  me,  Mr.  er-eh-Bragg;  didn't 
mean  to  offend,  'pon  honor. 

Pril.  Sir-r-r,  /  was  the  President  of  the  Big 
Riley  Bubble  Bank,  /was  rode  on  a  sharp  rail — 
and  if  yoil  allude  to  it,  sir,  again,  may  I  be  etcrnollT 
condemned  to  be  fireman  to  the  slowest  boat  in  all 


Hooo.    Pm  dumb — anfa  I 

SiH.  Lethe  ahall  with  me  be  another  nune  tor 
the  Big  Kilej. 

HoDO,  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  State  of 
Arkansas,  Mr.  Bragg? 

PaiL.  Pve  ben  thar,  I  reckon — T  AdH  hunted 
all  over  them  parts,  almost  clean  oat  to  the  jumping 
offplace  of  creation. 

HoDO.  And — auh — do  yon  know  tutf  Qung  of 
Ramdown  county  ?  Ah,  auh — my  fiiuther  took 
some  lands  there  for  a  debt  abont  ten  yean  ago, 
and  I  have  some  idea  of — of  going  out  there  to  ei- 
amine  the  property.  There  are  seTeiml  flouriahigg 
vUlagee  upon  It,  m  I  percdTe  by  the  map  I  have  of 

Phil.  Do  I  know  Ramdown  county  ?  Pd  hke 
to  lee  the  man  would  teD  me  I  don't,  that's  alL  Pm 
getting  tired  of  a  peaccM  life.  It  mokes  me  bilious ! 
— (Hoi>o.  ti^t4  ttKoy/rom  Um).  Ramdown  county, 

sir,  is  an  eternal  bog — one  of  the  d deat,  ugUes^ 

dirtiest,  deepest,  nastiest,  cuseedest  swamps  ^t 
ever  vu  created.  {SiAtaniy.)  Mr.  Hogskin,  yon 
had  better  venture  into  New  Oiieans  in  yeller  (ever 
lime  than  show  your  (bee  there.  Why,  ur,  the  only 
dry  locations  in  it  are  taken  up  by  the  wust  kind  o' 
squatters — and  if  you  escape,  sir,  the  alUgitoia, 
rattlesnakes,  mocassons,  bears,  painters,  quagmires, 
hurrieaiuii,  highwaymen,  freshets,  Iqjlns,  mMibiliouB 
fevers,  you  will  be  murdered  by  the  settlers,  and  >m 

Sah  {andt  to  Phil).     Phil,  that  is  too  bad ! 

Hods.  What  a  dreadful  picture  I  But  th<- 
towns — Oxford,  Babylon,  Sodom,  Klneveh,  Mos- 
cow ? 


lat's  a  place 
?  at.     (A  a 


;vcn    the   boatmen  don't   Uke    to  stop  a 
vdemn  tohuper).     It's  a  mortal  vnhtatlhy  place  f( 
itraogers — several  have  dUapptared  there  I 
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HoDO.  Dear  I  dear  !  dear  I  catch  me  there  I 
But  Moscow  and  the  others  ? 

Phil.  Moscow  is  fifty  feet  above  ordinary  water 
mark,  and  only  accessible  in  wet  seasons — ^and  has 
no  inhabitants.  Oxford  is  fifteen  feet  under  water 
at  all  times,  and  death  for  fever  and  ague,  besides 
being  dreadfully  infested  with  mosquetoes,  alliga- 
tors, and  howling  savages.  Babylon  was  swallowed 
up  some  years  ago  by  an  earthquake ;  and  Nineveh 
was  washed  away  by  the  Red  River  last  spring,  and 
It  deserved  to  be  swept  off,  sir,  for  I  am  credibly  in- 
formed, there  was  nothing  to  drink  in  the  place. — 
What*8  the  use  of  such  poor  places,  but  to  be  wash- 
ed away  ?  Any  more  inquiries,  ttranger  / — ^happy 
to  give  you  information. 

HoDO.  No,  I  thank  you,  sir — auh — I  believe  I 
wonH  go  there. 

Pbil.  Stranger,  I  wouldnH.  It's  a  powerful  sick- 
ly country  for  people  who  ask  too  many  questions, 
and  ainH  satisfied  with  what  they  get  there — it  goes 
against  one*s  grain  when  we  see  a  man  ituck  up,  1 
tSl  you.    And  now,  FlI  cut  dirt ! 

HoDO.  (producing  a  note  book).  Allow  me  one — 
auh — moment,  Mr.  Bragg — have  you  any  objection 
to  my  taking  a  note  of  this  conversation  for  a-a-a 
work  I  have  in  contemplation  ? 

Sam  {atide).    He  bites  by  all  that  is  incredible. 


Phil.  Why — ^Mr.  Hodgson,  it  doesn't  strike  me 
as  exactly  the  thing  to  take  down  a  man's  words  in 

this  way,  but  if  you  particularly  desire  it,  d d  if 

I  can  refuse  such  a  trifle. 

HoDG.  I  should,  sir^ — auh — esteem  it  as  a  parti- 
cular favaw. 

Phil.  Then,  sir,  you  have  my  permission.  Good 
morning,  again.  {Aeide  to  Sam,  who  follows  him  to 
the  door.)  Didn't  I  throw  a  pretty  good  broadside 
into  the  cockney  ? 

Sam.  Faith,  you  gave  it  to  him  like  Stephen 
Decatur.    And  what  think  you  of  the  beast  ? 

PiiiL.  That  you  may  safely  warrant  him  at  any 
cattle  show  as  a  genuine  imported  bull  ? 

(Exit  Phil). 

HoDO.  (aside,  writing  in  hie  note  book).  All  the 
Americans  are  shockingly  profane.  {Rising  to  take 
his  leave.)  An  extraordinary  man  that,  Mr.  Mark- 
ham. 

Sam.  Very,  in  his  way.  There  are  many  such 
beyond  the  mountains. 

HoDO.  Well,  auh,  Mr.  Markham,  good  day.  I 
must  go  and  commit  this  conversation  to  writing. 

(Exit  Hodgson.) 

Sam.  There  goes  the  model  of  an  English  tour- 
ist in  America. 
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At  this  point  in  his  journey,  he  overtook  a  man 
on  foot,  of  whom,  after  discovering  him  to  belong 
somewhere  in  the  neighborhood,  he  proceeded  to 
make  some  inquiries  relative  to  the  situation  of  the 
school. 

"  Why,"  replied  the  man,  **  as  I  live  out  there  in 
the  tip  of  the  Horn,  which  is,  of  course,  at  the  outer 
edge  of  the  district,  I  know  but  little  about  the 
school  affairs ;  but  one  thing  is  certain,  they  have 
shipped  the  master,  and  want  to  get  another,  I  sup- 
pose." 

**  For  what  cause  was  the  master  dismissed  ?  For 
lack  of  qualifications  ?" 

*'  Tes,  lack  of  qualifications  for  our  district.  The 
fellow,  however,  had  learning  enough,  as  all  agreed, 
but  no  spunk ;  and  the  young  Bunkers,  and  some 
others  of  the  big  boys,  mistrusting  this,  and  being 
a  little  riled  at  some  things  he  had  said  to  them, 
took  it  into  their  heads  to  train  him  a  little,  which 
they  did ;  when  he,  instead  of  showing  any  grit  on 
the  occasion,  got  frightened  and  cleared  out."' 

**  Why,  sir,  did  his  scholars  offer  him  personal 
violence  ?" 

**  0  no — not  violence.  They  took  him  up  quite 
carefully,  bound  him  on  to  a  plank,  as  I  understood, 
and  carried  him  on  their  shoulders,  in  a  sort  of  pro- 
cession, three  times  around  the  school-house,  and 
then,  unloosing  him,  told  him  to  go  at  his  business 
again." 

**  And  was  all  this  suffered  to  take  place  without 
any  interference  from  your  committee  ?" 

**  Yes,  our  committee-men  would  not  interfere  in 
gnch  a  case.  A  master  must  fight  his  own  way  in 
our  district." 

"Who  is  your  committee,  sir?" 

"  Captain  Bill  Bunker  is  now.  They  had  a  meet- 
ing after  the  fracas,  and  chose  a  new  one." 


"  Is  he  a  man  who  is  capable  of  ascertaining  for 
himself  the  qualifications  of  a  teacher?" 

'*  0  yes, — at  least  I  had  as  lief  have  Bill  Bunker's 
judgment  of  a  man  who  applied  for  the  school  as 
any  other  in  the  district ;  and  yet  he  is  the  only 
man  in  the  whole  district  but  what  can  read  and 
write,  I  believe." 

''  Your  school  committee  not  able  to  read  and 
write  ?" 

*^  Not  a  word,  and  still  he  does  more  bumness 
than  any  man  in  this  neighborhood.  Why,  rir,  he 
keeps  a  sort  of  store,  sells  to  A,  B,  and  C,  and 
charges  on  book  in  a  fashion  of  his  owii ;  and  1 
would  as  soon  trust  to  his  book  as  that  of  any  regu- 
lar merchant  in  the  country ;  though,  to  be  sure, 
be  has  got  into  a  Jumble,  I  hear,  about  some  charges 
against  a  man  at  the  other  end  of  the  Horn,  and 
they  are  having  a  court  about  it  to-day  at  Bunker's 
House,  I  understand." 

"Where  does  he  Hve?** 

"  Right  on  the  load,  about  a  mile  ahead.  Ton 
will  eee  his  name  chalked  on  a  sort  of  a  shop4ook- 
ingbuilding.  which  he  uses  for  a  store." 

The  mann^re  turned  off  from  the  road,  leaving 
our  hero  so  much  surprised  and  staggered  at  what 
he  had  just  heard,  not  only  of  the  general  character 
of  the  school  of  which  he  had  come  to  propose  him- 
self as  a  teacher,  but  of  the  man  who  now  had  the 
control  of  it,  that  he  drew  up  the  reins,  stopped  his 
horse  in  the  road,  and  sat  hesitating  some  moments 
whether  he  would  go  back  or  forward.  It  occurring 
to  him,  however,  that  he  could  do  as  he  liked  about 
accepting  any  offer  of  the  place  which  might  be 
made  him,  and  feeljqg,  moreover,  some  curiosity  to 
see  how  a  man  who  could  neither  read  nor  wnte  would 
manage  in  capacity  of  an  examining  school  com- 
mittee, he  resolved  to  go  forward,  and  present  him- 
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«  for  the  schooL  Accorijinglj,  he 
roae  on,  ana  aoon  rpBi:hed  >  rough  built,  but  Bub- 
Bt4ntUI-looking  fkrni-house,  with  sundry  out-build- 
ings, on  one  of  which  he  read,  as  he  had  been  told 
he  might,  the  name  of  the  singular  occupant.  In 
the  last-named  building,  he  at  onc^e  perceived  that 
there  was  a  gathering  of  quite  a  nutnbar  of  indirl- 
dmds,  the  nature  of  which  waa  ciplained  to  him  b; 
tbe  hint  he  had  received  from  hia  ioformant  on  tlic 
road.  And  tying  bis  horse,  be  joined  eeveral  who 
were  going  ID,  and  eoon  found  himself  in  the  midKt 
of  the  company  assembled  in  the  low,  unfinished 
room,  which  constituted  the  interior,  as  parties, 
wHacssos,  and  spectators  of  a  justice's  court,  the 
ceremonies  of  which  were  about  to  be  commenced. 
Tliere  were  no  counters,  counting-room,  or  desk; 
and  a  few  broad  shelves,  clumsily  put  up  on  one  side, 
afforded  the  only  indication,  observable  In  the  in- 
terior arrangement  of  the  room,  of  the  use  to  which 
It  was  devoted.  On  these  shelves  were  scattered, 
at  intervals,  small  bunches  of  hoes,  axes,  bed-cords, 
and  such  articles  as  arc  generally  purchased  by 
those  who  purchase  little :  while  casks  of  muls, 
grindstones,  quintals  of  dried  salt  fish,  and  the  like, 
arranged  round  the  room  on  the  floor,  made  up  the 
rest  of  the  owner's  mcrc:handise,  an  annual  supply 
of  which,  it  appeared,  he  obtained  in  the  cities  every 
winter  in  exchange  for  the  products  of  his  farm; 
ever  careful,  like  a  good  political  economist,  that 
the  balance  of  trade  should  not  be  against  him. 
The  only  table  and  chair  in  the  room  were  now 


BcsuoD.     He  was  a  remarkably  etont,  bardy-lookin; 

man ;  and  although  his  features  were  eitremely 
rough  and  swarthy,  they  yet  combined  to  give  him 
an  open,  honest,  and  very  intelligent  countenance. 
Behind  him,  as  backers,  were  standing  in  a  group 
three  or  four  of  bis  sons,  of  ngea  varying  front 
fifteen  to  twenty,  and  of  bodily  proportions  poggem- 
Ing  any  thing  but  dlHparagement  to  the  Herculean 
stock  from  which  they  originated.  The  parties  »eie 
now  called  and  sworn ;  when  Bunker,  there  beiDg 
no  attorneys  employed  to  make  tWD>hoiir  speechn 
on  preliminary  qucstionp,  proceeded  at  once  to  the 
merits  of  his  case.  He  produced  and  spread  open 
his  account-book,  and  then  went  on  to  show  hit 
manner  of  charginp,  which  was  wholly  by  hieroglj. 
phics,  generally  dei^ignating  the  debtor  by  picturing 
him  outat  the  top  of  the  page,  with  some  peculil^ 
ity  of  his  person  or  calling.  In  the  present  case, 
the  debtor,  who  was  a  cooper,  was  designated  b; 
the  rude  picture  of  a  man  in  the  act  of  hooping  a 
barrel ;  and  the  article  charged,  there  being  but  oh 
item  in  the  account,  was  placed  immediately  be- 
neath, and  represented  by  a  shaded,  circular  figure, 
which  the  plaintiff  said  was  intended  for  a  cheeK, 
that  had  been  sold  to  the  defendant  some  year*  be- 

"Now,  Mr.  Justice,"  said  Bunker,  after  explain- 
ing iu  a  direct,  off-hmid  riiauner,  his  peculiar  method 
of  bookkeeping,  "now.  the  article  here  charged,  tba 
man  had.  I  will,  and  do  swear  to  it;  for  bete  it 
U  in  black  and  white.   And  I  having  demanded,  m; 


occupied  by  the  justice ;  the  heads  of  casks,  grind- 
atones,  or  bunches  of  rakes,  answering  for  seats  for 
tbe  reat  of  the  company.  On  the  left  of  the  justice 
•at  Uie  defendant,  whose  composed  look,  and  occa- 
dnnol  knowing  smile,  aeemed  to  indicate  his  confi- 
dence in  the  strength  of  bis  defence,  as  well  as  a 
contcioiuneBS  of  possessing  some  secret  advantage 
over  his  oj^tonent.  On  the  other  hand,  sat  Bunker, 
the  pUntilfin  the  suit.  Ascertaining  from  the  re- 
marks of  the  bystanders  his  identity  with  the  com- 
D]itte»-man  he  had  become  to  curious  to  see,  Locke 
felt  to  noting  his  appearance  closely,  and  tbe  result 
wos^  upon  Uie  wh<Oe,  •  highly  favorable  prapoa- 


thbsi 

to  see  If  he  ■ 

charge  under  oata.    If  he  will,  let  him;  but  n 

the  Lord  have  mercy  upon  his  son!!  " 

"  Well,  sir,"  replied  the  defendant,  promptly  ris- 
ing, "  you  shall  not  be  kept  &om  having  your  wish 
a  minute  ;  for  I  here,  under  oath,  do  swear,  that  I 
never  bought  or  had  a  cheese  of  you  in  my  lifb." 

"Under  the  oath  of  Ood  you  declare  it,  do  jauT 
sharply  aaked  Bunker. 

"I  do,  lir,"  firmly  aniwerad  the  othar. 
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Well,  well  !^  exclaimed  the  former  with  looks 
of  utter  ftstonishmentf  "  I  would  not  have  believed 
that  there  was  a  man  in  all  of  the  Horn  of  the 
Moon  who  would  dare  to  do  that/* 

After  the  parties  had  been  indulged  in  the  usual 
amount  of  sparring  for  such  occasions,  the  justice 
interposed  and  suggested,  that  as  the  oaths  of  the 
parties  were  at  complete  issue,  the  evidence  of  the 
book  itself,  which  he  seemed  to  think  was  entitled 
to  credit,  would  turn  the  scale  in  favor  of  the  plain- 
tifE^  unless  the  defendant  could  produce  some  re- 
butting testimony.  Upon  this  hint,  the  latter  called 
np  two  of  his  neighbors,  who  testified  in  his  be- 
half that  he  himself  always  made  a  sufficient  supply 
of  cheese  for  his  family ;  and  they  were  further 
knowing,  that,  on  the  year  of  the  alleged  purchase, 
instead  of  buying,  he  actually  sold  a  considerable 
quantity  of  the  article. 

This  evidence  seemed  to  settle  the  question  in  the 
mind  of  the  justice  ;  and  he  now  soon  announced, 
that  he  felt  bound  to  give  judgment  to  the  defend- 
ant for  his  costs. 

'*  Judged  and  sworn  out  of  the  whole  of  it,  as  I 
am  a  sinner!  said  the  disconcerted  Bunker,  after 
sitting  a  moment,  working  his  rough  features  in  in- 
dignant surprise :  *'  yes,  fairly  sworn  out  of  it,  and 
saddled  with  a  bill  of  costs  to  boot  I  But  I  can  pay 
it;  so  reckon  it  up,  Mr.  Justice,  and  we  will  have  it 
all  squared  on  the  spot.  And,  on  the  whole,  I  am 
not  so  sure  but  a  dollar  or  two  is  well  spent,  at  any 
time,  in  finding  out  a  fellow  to  be  a  scoundrel  who 
has  been  passing  himself  off  among  people  for  an 
honest  man,"  he  added,  pulling  out  his  purse,  and 
angrily  dashing  the  required  amount  down  upon 
the  table. 

"  Now,  Bill  Bunker,**  said  the  defendant,  after 
very  coolly  pocketing  his  costs,  "you  have  flung 
out  a  good  deal  of  your  stuff  here,  and  I  have  borne 
it  without  getting  rUed  a  hair,  for  I  saw,  all  the  time, 
that  you — correct  as  folks  generally  think  you — that 
yon  didn*t  know  what  you  was  about.  But  now  it's 
all  fixed  and  settled,  I  am  going  just  to  convince  you 


that  I  am  not  quite  the  one  that  has  sworn  to  a  per- 
jury in  this  ere  business." 

"  Well,  we  will  see,"  rejoined  Bunker,  eyeing  his 
opponent  with  a  look  of  mingled  doubt  and  de- 
fiance. 

**  Yes,  we  will  see,"  responded  the  other,  detei^ 
minedly ;  "  we  will  see  if  we  can*t  make  you  eat 
your  own  words.  But  I  want  first  to  tell  you  where 
you  missed  it.  When  you  dunned  me.  Bunker,  for 
the  pay  for  a  cheese,  and  I  said  I  never  had  one  of 
you,  you  went  off  a  little  too  quick  ;  you  called  me 
a  liar,  before  giving  me  a  chance  to  say  another 
word.  And  then,  I  thought  I  would  let  you  take 
your  own  course,  till  you  took  that  name  back.  If 
you  had  held  on  a  minute,  without  breaking  out  so 
upon  me,  I  should  have  told  you  all  how  it  was,  and 
you  would  have  got  your  pay  on  the  spot; 
but " 

"Pay!"  fiercely  interrupted  Bunker,  "then  you 
admit  you  had  the  cheese,  do  you  ?" 

"  No,  sir,  I  admit  no  such  thing,"  quickly  rejoin- 
ed the  former,"  for  I  still  say  I  never  had  a  cheese  of 
you  in  the  world.  But  I  did  have  a  small  grind- 
stone of  you  at  the  time,  and  at  just  the  price  you 
charged  for  your  supposed  cheese ;  and  here  is  your 
money  for  it,  sir.  Now,  Bunker,  what  do  you  say  to 
that?" 

"  Grindstone — cheese— cheese — grindstone !  **  ex- 
claimed the  now  evidently  nonplussed  and  doubtful 
Bunker,  taking  a  few  rapid  turns  about  the  room, 
and  occasionally  stopping  at  the  table  to  scrutinize 
anew  his  hieroglyphical  charge :  "  I  must  think  this 
matter  over  again.  Grindstone — cheese — cheese — 
grindstone.  Ah !  I  have  it ;  but  may  God  forgive  me 
for  what  I  have  done  t  It  was  a  grindstone,  but  I 
forgot  to  make  a  hole  in  the  middle  for  the  crank." 

Upon  this  curious  development,  as  will  be  readily 
imagined,  the  opposing  parties  were  not  long  in 
effecting  an  amicable  and  satisfactory  adjustment. 
And,  in  a  short  time,  the  company  broke  up  and 
departed,  all  obviously  as  much  gratified  as  amused 
at  this  singular  but  happy  result  of  the  law-suit. 


•»• 


SHARP    ON    BOTH    SIDES. 

A  C0NTKR8ATI0N  BT  TWO  YANKEES  ON  BOARD  AN  ERII  CANAL  BOAT. 


"Well,  now,  which  way  may  you  be  travel- 
ling r 

I  expect  this  canal  runs  pretty  nearly  west." 
Are  you  going  far  with  it  ?" 
Well,  now,  I  don*t  rightly  know  how  many 
miles  it  may  be." 

"I  expect  youTl  be  from  New  Yorkf 
"  Sure  enough,  I  hare  been  in  New  York  often 
and  often." 

"  I  calculate,  then,  'tis  not  there  as  you  stop  ?" 
**  Business  must  be  minded  in  stopping  and  in 
stirring." 

"  You  may  say  that.    Well,  I  look  then  youll  be 
making  for  the  Springs  ?" 

"  Folks  say  as  all  the  world  is  making  for  the 
Springs,  and  I  guess  a  good  sight  of  them  is.'* 

"Do  you  calculate  upon  stopping  long  when  you 
get  to  your  iourney's  end  ?" 

"  *Tis  my  business  must  settle  that,  I  expect." 
"  I  guess  that*s  true,  too ;  but  you*ll  be  for  mak- 
ing pleasure  a  business  for  once,  I  calculate  ?** 
"  My  business  don't  often  lie  in  that  line." 
"  Then,  may  be,  it  is  not  the  Springs  as  takes  you 
this  liner" 


«t 


"The  Springs  is  a  right  elegant  place,  I  reckon." 

"  It  is  your  health,  I  calculate,  as  makes  you  break 
your  good  rules?" 

"  My  health  don't  trouble  me  much,  I  guess." 

"No?  Why,  that's  well.  How  is  the  markets, 
sir  ?    Are  bread  stufb  up  ?** 

"  I  aint  just  capable  to  say." 

"  A  deal  of  money's  made  by  just  looking  after 
the  article  at  the  fountain's  head." 

"  You  may  say  that." 

"  Do  you  look  to  be  making  great  dealings  in  pro- 
duce up  the  country  ?" 

"  Why  that,  I  expect,  is  difficult  to  know." 

"  I  calculate  youll  find  the  markets  changeable 
these  times  ?" 

"  No  markets  beant  very  often  without  chang- 
ing." 

"Why,  that's  right  down  true.  What  may  be 
your  biggest  article  of  produce  ?" 

"I  calculate,  generally,  that's  the  biggest  as  I 
makes  most  by." 

"  You  may  say  that.  But  what  do  you  chiefiy 
call  your  most  particular  branch  ?" 

"  Why  that's  what  I  can't  justly  say." 


BILL   DIAM,   TBB  TKZAIf  BAKOEB. 


BILL   DBAS,   THB  TEXAK   SAH6BR. 


Kabi  mgs  may  be  found  amoBg  the  TeiM  VoT- 

tuiteiis,  jet  ttie  fiumiest  fellow  of  all  U  ■  happj- 
go-luokj  chap  named  Bill  Dean,  one  of  Chexallier'B 
■pj  company,  and  said  to  be  one  of  tbe  beat  "  seven- 
up"  players  in  all  Texas.  While  at  Corpus  Chrieti, 
•  lot  of  UB  were  sStting  out  on  the  Btoop  of  the  Kin- 
ney House,  early  one  morning,  when  along  came 
KU  Dean.  He  did  not  know  a  Binj^le  soul  In  the 
crowd,  although  he  knew  we  were  all  bound  for  the 
Bio  Grande  ;  yet  the  fact  that  the  regular  formati- 
tiea  of  an  introduction  had  not  been  gone  through 
with,  did  not  prevent  his  stopping  abort  in  hie 
walk,  and  accosting  MB.  His  speech,  or  h&rangue,  or 
whatever  il  may  be  termed,  will  lose  much  in  the 
telling,  yet  I  will  endeavor  to  put  it  upon  paper  in 
M  good  shape  as  posuble. 

"0,  yes,  said  he,  with  a  knowing  leer  of  the 
eye:  "0,  yes;  all  going  down  among  the  robbers 
on  the  Bio  Grande,  are  youT  Fine  times  t/ou'il 
baTe,  over  the  left.  Tve  been  there  myself,  and 
done  what  a  great  many  of  jou  won't  do — I  come 
back ;  but  if  I  didn't  see  nateral  h — 11, — in  August 
at  that — I  am  a  teapot.  Lived  eight  days  on  one 
poor  hawk  and  three  btackberries — couldn't  kill  a 
prairie  rat  on  the  whole  route,  to  save  us  from  atarr- 
atioD.  Tbe  ninth  day  come,  and  we  struck  a  small 
Streak  of  good  luck — a  horse  give  out  and  broke 
down,  plump  out  in  the  centre  of  an  open  prairie — 
not  a  sdck  big  enough  lo  tickle  a  rattlesnake  with, 
let  alone  killing  him.  Just  had  time  to  save  tbe 
critter  by  ahoolin'  Mm,  and  that  was  all,  for  in  three 
minutes  longer  he'd  have  died  a  oateril  death.  It 
didn't  take  us  long  to  butcher  him,  nor  to  cut  ofT 
some  chunks  of  meat  and  sUck'emon  our  ramrods ; 
but  the  cookin'  was  another  matter.  I  {Hied  up  a 
heap  of  prairie  grass,  for  it  was  high  and  dry,  and 
sol  it  on  fire;  but  it  flashed  up  like  powder  and 
went  out  aa  quick.     But — " 

"But,"  put  ta  one  of  hia  hearers,  "bat  how  did 
you  cook  your  horse-meat  after  that  T" 


"Howr 

"Yes,  how  r 

"Why,  the  fire  caught  the  high  grass  elMe  by, 
and  the  wind  carried  the  flames  streakin'  acroM  th* 
prairie.  I  followed  up  the  Gre,  holding  my  chunk 
of  meat  directly  over  the  blaze,  and  the  way  we 
went  it  was  a  caution  to  any  thing  short  of  locoDO- 
tive  doin's.  Once  in  a  while  a  little  Surry  of  wind 
would  come  along,  and  the  tire  would  get  a  fea 
yards  the  start;  but  I'd  brufh  upon  ber,  lap  her 
with  my  chunk,  and  then  we'd  have  it  again,  nip 
and  chuck.  You  never  seed  such  a  tight  tue— ft 
was  beautiful," 

"  Very,  we've  no  doubt,"  ejaculated  one  of  the 
liatenets,  interrupting  the  mad  wag,  Justin  seaaODlo 
give  him  a  little  breath :  "  but  did  yon  cook  your 
meat  in  the  end  f" 

>'  Not  bad,  1  didn't.    I  chased  that  d d  On  a 

mile  and  a  half,  the  almightiest  hardest  race  yoi 
ever  heerd  tell  on,  and  never  give  it  up  untB  I 
run  her  right  plump  into  a  wet  mardi ;  there  tba 
fire  and  the  chunk  of  horse-meat  came  out  evco— • 
dead  heat,  eapecially  the  meat." 

"Butwasnt  it  cooked!"  put  En  another  of  th 
listen  CIS. 

•'  Cooked  I— no !— just  crusted  over  a  little.  Tea 
don't  cook  broken  down  horse-Qesb  rery  easy,  no 
how ;  but  when  it  comes  to  chasing  up  a  prairie  £re 
with  a  chunk  of  it,  I  don't  know  whidi  ia  the 
toughest,  the  meat  or  the  job.  You'd  have  laughed 
to  split  yourself  to  have  seen  ne  in  that  ntee— to 
see  the  fire  leave  me  at  times,  and  then  to  aae  idc 
brusbiii'  up  on  ber  agin,  humpin'  and  moTin'  myself 
as  though  I  was  runnin'  agin  some  of  thoie  big  teo- 
mile-an-hour  Oildersleeves  b  the  old  State*.  BH 
I'm  a-goin'  over  to  Jock  Haynes's  to  get  ■  eocklsl 
and  some  break&st — FU  see  you  all  down  unoag 
the  robbers  on  the  Bio  Grande." 
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"  None  o'  jour 
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11  cusacd 
r  Uua  Chiff. 

Dtum  «nd  fife."  It  ain't  K*ler  for  ■  feller  to  let  on 
that  he's  iick  o'  way  bimesa  that  be  went  intu  off 
Ilia  owD  free  will  and  a  Cord,  but  I  rather  cal'late 
he't  middUo  tired  o'  Tolunteaiin  By  thii  time. 
blecTe  a  may  put  dcpeodunla  on  his  statemeni 
For  I  atjer  heered  nothia  bad  on  bim  let  Alone  hia 


him  a^oin  aner  the  Crootia  Sargient  cos  he  nore  a 
coektale,  onto  hja  bat. 

hla  Polka  gin  the  letter  to  me  and  I  shew  it  to 
panoD  Wilbur  and  he  aes  it  oughter  Bee  printed. 
aend  It  to  mister  Buckinum,  sea  he,  i  don  t  oUera 
■XTe«  with  hitn,  aea  he,  but  by  Time,  sea  he,  J  rfu 
like  a  feUer  that  ain't  a  Feared. 

I  luTS  intnsapuased  a  Few  rcSeckshuni  h«ar  and 
Ihair.     We're  kind  o'  preat  with  Hayin. 
Ewers  reepecfly, 

Hoau  BioLow. 


Thu  kind  o'  Mgerio'  aint  a  mite  like  oar  Ocl 

A  dmp  could  clear  rtght  out  froiD  there  eft  only 

looked  like  rainin . 
An'  th'  Cunnlea,  to,  could  ktrer  up  their  ihmppoeB 

with  bandanner«, 
An'  (end  the  insines  akootln'  to  the  bar-room  with 

their  bannera, 
(Fear  o' gittin*  on 'etn  spotted,) an' afeller  could  cry 

Efbe  flred  away  hla  ramrod  artur  lu  much  mm  an' 


bed,   yon  'n  I    oa'  Eiry 
last  fall,  ahaTin'  the 


Recollect  » 

Bollia, 
Up  there  to  Waltham  pli 

Comwalliar 
This  sort  o'  thing  tint  jat  like  thet,— I  wish  thet  I 

wui  furder,— 
Nlmepance  a  day  fer  kilHn'  folks  comes  kind  o'  low 

for  murder, 
(Wy  I  've  worked  ant  to  alarlerin'  aome  fer  Deacon 

Cephas  Billina, 
An'  in  tbe  hardest  times  there  wui  I  oilers  tctcheil 

ten  Bbillins,) 
There'*  sntthin  cits  Into  my  throat  thet  makes  it 


It  c 


■ar; 


B  M  nateiM  ti 


think  about  a  hempen  cot- 
ite  o'  all  my  tryin'  to  git 


9  glory, — but,  ii 

I  leel  a  kind  o'  In  a  cart,  aridin'  to  tbe  gallue. 

Bat  wen  it  comes  to  bein'  killed,— I  tell  ye  I  felt 

The  fu»t  time  ever  I  Toand  out  wy  baggoneta  wuz 

Here*a  bow  it  wuz :  1  started  out  to  go  to  a  fan- 

The  seotinul  he  un  an'  aez    "  Thet  '•  furder  'an 
you  can  go." 


I ;  iei  be,  "  Stan'  back  I" 
tint  you  a  buster?" 
Sez  I,  "  I'm  up  to  all  thet  air,  I  guess  I  've  ben  to 

I  know  wy  sentinolB  air  aot ;  you  aint  agoln'  to  eM 

Caleb  haint  no  monopoly  to  court  the  iceDoreetaa  ; 
Uy  folks  to  bum  hir  fidl  ci  good  ei  hiaa  be,  bj 

golly !" 
An   BO  ez  I  wuz  goin'  by,  not  tbinkin'  wut  would 

folly, 

everlaatin'  cub  he  aiuuk  bis  one-pronged  j^teb- 

a  hole  right  thru  my  close  ez  ef  I  was  an 


Wal,  it  beats  all  how  big  I  felt  boorawin'  in  M 

Funnel 
Wen  Mister  BoUe*  he  gin  tbe  aword  to  our  Lefl«a- 

ant  Cunnle, 
(It  'e  Mister  Secondary  Bolles,  that  writ  the  prize 

peace  essay ; 
Thet 's  wy  he  did  'nt  list  himself  along  o'  ua,  I  dea- 

say,) 
An  Jtantoul,  tu,  talked  pooty  loud,  but  don't  pat 

hii  foot  in  it, 
Coi  human  life  'e  ao  Mcred  tbet  he  's  principled 

Though  I  myself  can  't  rightly  «ee  it  'a  any  wof 

Than  puttin'  bulleU  thru  their  lights,  or  with  a 

bagnet  pokin'  on  'em; 
How  drclfle  slick  he  reeled  it  ofi^  (like  Blitz  at  our 

Ahaulin'  libbins  from  his    chops    so   quick    you 

skeerccly  see  'em,) 
About  tbe  Angto-Saion  race  (an'  Baions  would  be 

To  du  the  buryin'  down  here  upon  the  Rio  Grandy), 
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About  our  patriotic  pas  an*  our  star-splangled  ban- 

neft 
Our  country's  bird  alookin*  on  an*  singin*  out  ho- 

sanner, 
An*  how  he  (Mister  B.  himself)  wuz  happy  fer 

Ameriky, — 
I  felt,  ez  sister  Patience  sez,  a  lectle  mite  hister- 

icky. 
I  felt,  I  swon,  ez  though  it  wuz  a  dreffle  kind  o* 

privilege 
Atrampin*  round  thru  Boston  streets  among  the 

gutter's  drivelage  ; 
I  act*lly  thought  it  wuz  a  treat  to  hear  a  little  drum- 


min*. 


An*  it  did  bonvfidv  seem  millanyum  wuz  acomin* ; 
Wen  all  on  us  got  suits  (darned  like  them  wore  in 

the  state  prison). 
An*  every  feller  felt  ez  though  all  Mexico  was 

hisn. 

This  *ere*s  about  the  meanest  place  a  skunk  could 

wal  diskiver 
(Saltillo  *s  Mexican,  I  b*lieye,  fer  wut  we  call  Salt- 
river). 
The  sort  o*  trash  a  feller  gits  to  eat  doos  beat  all 

nater, 
Fd  give  a  year*8  pay  fer  a  smell  o*  one  good  blue- 
nose  tater ; 
The  country  here  thet  Mister  Bolles  decUred  to  be 

so  charmin* 
Throughout  is  swarmin*  with  the  most  alarmin*  kind 

o*  varmin*. 
He  talked  about  delishes  froots,  but  then  it  was  a 

wopper  all, 
The  holl  on*t  *8  mud  an*  prickly  pears,  with  here  an* 

there  a  chapparal ; 
Tou  see  a  feller  peekin*  out,  an*,  f\ist  you  know,  a 

lariat 
Is  round  your  throat  an*  you  a  copse,  *fore  you  can 

say,  "Wut  air  ye  at?*' 
You  never  see  sech  diuned  gret  bugs  (it  may  not 

be  irrelevant 
To  say  I  *ve  seen  a  KWohoBu*  pilularitis  *  big  ez  a 

year  old  elephant,) 
The  rigiment  come  up  one  day  in  time  to  stop  a  red 

bug 
From  runnin*  off  with  Cunnle  Wright, — ^"t  wuz  jest 

a  common  cimex  lectularitu. 
One  night  I  started  up  on  ecnd  an  thought  I  wuz  to 

hum  agin, 
I  heem  a  horn,  thinks  I  it*s  Sol  the  fisherman  hez 

come  agin, 
HU  beUowses  is  sound  enough,— ez  Vm  a  livin* 

creetcr, 
I  felt  a  thing  go  thru  my  leg, — ^*t  wuz  nothin*  more 

*n  a  skecter ! 
Then  there  *8  the  yeller  fever,  tu,  they  call  it  here 

el  vomito, — 
(Come,  thet  wun*t  du,  you  landcrab  there,  I  tell  ye 

to  le*  go  my  toe  t 
My  gracious !  it  *8  a  scorpion  thet 's  took  a  shine  to 

pUy  with  *t, 
I  dars  n*t  skeer  the  tamel  thing  fer  fear  he*d  run 

away  with  *t.) 

*  it  wus  **  tomblebng"  as  he  Writ  it,  bat  the  parson  pat 
the  Latten  ioBtid.  i  said  totbor  maid  better  meeter,  but  he 
said  tha  was  eddykated  peepl  to  Boston  and  tha  would  n*t 
Stan*  it  no  how,  idnow  as  tha  w>od  and  idnow  at  tha 
wood.— H.B. 


Afore  I  came  away  from  hum  I  hed  a  ttroog  pe^ 

suasion 
Thet  Mexicans  wom*t  human  beana,— an  oonag 

outang  nation, 
A  sort  o*  folks  a  chap  could  kill  an'  never  dreta 

on  *t  arter. 
No  more  *n  a  feller  *d  dream  o*  pigs  thet  he  had  hed 

to  slartcr ; 
I*d  an  idee  thet  they  were  built  arter  the  darids 

fashion  all. 
And*  kickin*  colored  folks  about,  you  know,  'a  a 

kind  o*  national ; 
But  wen  I  jined  I  won*t  so  wise  ez  thet  air  queen  o' 

Sheby, 
Fer,  come  to  look  at  *em,  they  aint  much  diff*rent 

from  wut  we  be. 
An*  here  we  air  ascrougin*  *em  out  o*  thir  own  do- 
minions, 
Asheltcrin*   'em,   ez  Caleb  sez,  under  our  eagle*i 

pinions, 
Wich  means  to  take  a  feller  up  Jest  by  the  slack  o* 

*8  trowsis 
An*  walk  him  Spanish  clean  right  out  o*  all  fail 

homes  an*  houses  ; 
Wal,  it  does  seem  a  curus  way,  but  then  hoonv 

fer  Jackson ! 
It  must  be  right,  fer  Caleb  sez  it*8  reg*]ar  Angfe- 

Saxon. 
The  Mex*cans  don*t  fight  fair,  they  say,  they  jM 

all  the  water. 
An*  du  amazin*  lots  o*  things  thet  is  n*t  wut  they 

ough*  to ; 
Bein*  they  haint  no  lead,  they  make  their  boDeli 

out  o*  copper 
An*  shoot  the  darned  things  at  na,  tu,  wich  (Ueb 

sez  aint  proper ; 
He  sez  they  *d  ough*  to  stan*  right  up  an*  let  us  pop 

*em  fairly, 
(Guess  wen  he  ketches  *em  at  thet  he  'U  hev  to  git 

up  airly,) 
Thet  our  nation  *s  bigger  *n  theim  an*  so  its  rigkti 

air  bigger, 
An*  thet  it  s  all  to  make  *em  free  thet  we  air  pollB' 

trigger, 
Thet  Anglo-Saxondom*s  idee  *s  abreakin'  'em  to 

pieces. 
An*  thet  idee  's  thet  every  man  doos  jest  wut  he 

damn  pleases ; 
Ef  I  don*t  make  his  meanin'  clear,  perhaps  m  sooe 

respex  I  can, 
I  know  thet  **  every  man  **  don*t  mean  a  nigger  or  a 

Mexican; 
An'  there's  another  thing  I  know,  an'  thet  is,  ef 

these  creeturs, 
Thet  stick  an  Anglo-Saxon  mask  onto  State  priaoo 

feeturs. 
Should  come  to  Jalam  Centre  fer  to  ar^y  an'  spoat 

on't. 
The  gals  'ould  count  the  silver  spoons  the  miiiiiit 

they  eleared  out  on  't 


This  eoin^  ware  glory  waits  ye  haint  one  agreeable 

teetur, 
And*  ef  it  woni*t  fer  wakln'  snakes,  Fd  home  agin 

short  meter ; 
0,  would  n*t  I  be  off,  quick  time,  eft  wom't  thet  I 

wussartin 
They  *d  let  the  daylight  into  me  to  pay  me  ibr  de- 

sartinf 
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I  don't  approre  o^  tellin*  tales,  but  jest  to  you  I  may 

state 
Oar  ossifers  aint  wut  they  wuz  afore  they  left  the 

Bay  state ; 
Then  it'wuz  **  Mister  Sawin,  sir,  you^re  middlin'  well 

now,  be  ye  ? 
Step  up  an*  take  a  nipper,  sir ;  Fm  dreffle  glad  to 

see  ye ; " 
Bat  now  it  *8  **  Ware  *8  my  cppylet  ?  here,  Sawin, 

step  an'  fetch  it ! 
An*  mind  your  eye,  be  thund'rin*  spry,  or  dam  ye, 

you  shall  ketch  it ! 


Wal,  ez  the  Doctor  sez,  some  pork  will  bile  so,  but 

by  mighty, 
Ef  I  hed  some  on  *em  to  hum,  I'd  give  'cm  linkum 

vity, 
I'd  play  the  rogue's  march  on  their  hides  an'  other 

music  follerin' 

But  I  must  close  my  letter  here  for  one  on  'em  's  a- 

hoUerin', 
These  Anglosazon  ossifers — wal,  taint  no  use  ajawin,' 
Vm  safe  enlisted  fcr  the  war, 

Youm, 

BiRooFRiDOM  Sawin. 


•*• 


POLLY   PEABLOSSOM'S  WEDDING. 

BT  JOHN   B.    LAMAR.       1848. 


"  My  Stars !  that  parson  is  poteerful  slow  a-com- 
ingl  I  reckon  he  wa'nt  so  tedious  gitting  to  his 
own  wedding  as  he  is  coming  here,"  said  one  of  the 
bridesmaids  of  Miss  Polly  Peublossom,  as  she  bit  her 
lips  to  make  them  rosy,  and  peeped  into  a  small 
looking-glass  for  the  twentieth  time. 

"  He  preaches  enough  about  the  shortness  of  a 
fife-time,"  remarked  another  pouting  Miss,  *^and 
bow  we  ought  to  improve  our  opportunities,  not  to 
be  creeping  along  like  a  snail,  when  a  whole  wcdding- 
ptrty  is  waiting  for  him,  and  the  waffles  are  getting 
eold,  and  the  chickens  burning  to  a  crisp." 

"  Have  patience,  girls,  maybe  the  man's  lost  his 
spars,  and  can't  get  along  any  faster,"  was  the  con- 
solatory appeal  of  an  arch-looking  damsel,  as  she 
finished  the  last  of  a  bunch  of  grapes. 

"  Or  perhaps  his  old  fox-cared  horse  has  jumped 
out  of  the  pasture,  and  the  old  gentleman  has  to 
take  it  a-foot,"  surmised  the  fourth  bridei<maid. 

The  bride  used  industrious  efforts  to  appear  pa- 
tient and  rather  indifferent  amid  the  general  restive- 
ness  of  her  aids,  and  would  occasionally  affect  ex- 
treme merriment ;  but  her  shrewd  attendants 
charged  her  with  being  fdffehf,  and  rather  more 
uneasy  than  she  wanted  folks  to  believe. 

"Hello,  Floyd !  "  shouted  old  Captain  Peablo^om, 
ont  of  doors,  to  his  copperas-trowsered  son,  who 
Was  entertaining  the  young  beaux  of  the  neighbor- 
hood with  feats  of  agility  in  jumping  with  weights — 
"  Floyd,  throw  down  them  rocks,  and  put  the  bridle 
On  old  Snip,  and  ride  down  the  road,  and  see  if  you 
can't  see  Parson  Gyrapsey,  and  tell  him  hurry  along, 
^e  are  all  waiting  for  him.  He  muHt  think  weddings 
tre  like  his  meetings,  that  can  be  put  off  to  the 
'Sunday  after  the  fourth  Saturday  in  next  month,' 
after  the  crowd's  all  gathered  and  ready  to  hear  the 
preaching.  If  you  don't  meet  him,  go  clean  to  his 
house,  i  'spect  he's  heard  that  Bushy  Creek  Ked's 
here  with  his  fiddle,  and  taken  a  scare." 

As  the  night  was  wearing  on,  and  no  parson  had 
come  yet  to  unite  the  destinies  of  George  Washing- 
ton Ilodgkins  and  "  the  amiable  and  accomplished  " 
Miss  Polly  Peablossom,  the  former  individual  inti- 
mated to  his  intended  the  propriety  of  passing  off 
the  time  by  having  a  dance. 

Polly  asked  her  Ma,  and  her  Ma,  after  arguing 
that  it  was  not  the  fashion  in  her  time^  in  North 
Car*lina,  to  dance  before  the  ceremony ^  at  last  con- 
sented. 

The  artist  from  Bushy  Creek  was  called  in,  and 
after  much  tuning  and  spitting  on  the  screws,  he 
stnirk  up    "Money    Musk;"  and   away   went  the 
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country-dance,  Polly  Peablossom  at  the  head,  with 
Thomas  Jefferson  Ilodgkins  as  her  partner,  and 
George  Washington  Ilodgkins  next,  with  Polly's 
sister,  Luvisa,  for  his  partner.  Polly  danced  to 
every  gentleman,  and  Thomas  Jefferson  danced  to 
every  lady ;  then  up  and  down  in  the  middle,  and 
hands  all  round.  Next  came  George  Washington 
and  his  partner,  who  underwent  the  same  process; 
and  "  so  on  through  the  whole,"  as  Daboll's  Arith- 
metic savs. 

The  yard  was  lit  up  by  three  or  four  large  light- 
wood  fires,  which  gave  a  picturesque  appearance  to 
the  groups  outside.  On  one  side  of  the  house  was 
Daniel  Newnan  Peablossom  and  a  bevy  of  young- 
sters, who  either  could  not  nor  did  not  desire  to  get 
into  the  dance — probably  the  former — and  who 
amused  themselves  by  jumping  and  wrestling.  On 
the  other  side,  a  group  of  matrons  sat  under  the 
trees,  in  chairs,  and  discoursed  of  the  mysteries  of 
making  butter,  curing  chickens  of  the  pip  and  chil- 
dren of  the  croup,  besides  lamenting  the  misfor- 
tunes of  some  neighbor,  or  the  indiscretion  of  some 
neighbor's  daughter,  who  had  runaway  and  married 
a  circus-rider.  A  few  pensive  couples,  eschewing 
the  "  giddy  dance,"  promenaded  the  yard  and  ad- 
mired the  moon,  or  **  wondered  if  all  them  little 
stars  were  worlds  like  this."  Perhaps  they  may 
have  sighed  sentimentally  at  the  folly  of  the  mos- 
quitoes and  bugs,  which  were  attracted  round  the 
fires  to  get  their  pretty  little  ^ings  scorched  and 
lose  their  precious  lives ;  or  they  may  have  talked 
of  "  true  love,"  and  plighted  their  vows,  for  aught 
we  know. 

Old  Captain  Peablossom  and  his  pipe,  during  the 
while,  were  the  centre  of  a  circle  in  front  of  the 
house  who  had  gathered  around  the  old  man's  arm- 
chair to  listen  to  his  "  twice-told  tales"  of  **  hair- 
breadth 'scapes,"  of  **  the  battles  ond  sieges  he  had 
passed ;"  for  you  must  know  the  Captain  was  no 
**  summer  soldier  and  sunshine  patriot ;"  he  had 
burned  gimpowder  in  defence  of  his  beloved  coun- 
try. 

At  the  especial  request  of  Squire  Tompkins,  the 
Captain  narrated  the  perilous  adventures  of  New- 
nan's  little  band  among  theSeminoles.  How  '*  bold 
Newnan"  and  his  men  lived  on  alligator  flesh  and 
parched  corn,  and  marched  barefooted  through 
saw-palmetto  ;  how  they  met  Bowlegs  and  his  war- 
riors near  Paine's  Prairie,  and  what  fighting  was 
there.  The  amusing  incident  of  Bill  Cone  and  the 
terrapin  shell,  raised  shouts  of  laughter  among  the 
young  brood,  who  had  flocked  around  to  hear  of 
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the  «*n.    ffiU  (tbe  "Cunden  Bard,"  peace  to  hii 

uhes),  u  (he  Captain  familiarlj'  called  him,  wait 
sitting  one  day  against  the  logs  of  the  bretutwork. 
drinking  soup  out  of  a  Urrajnn  shell,  when  ■  random 
Rhot  from  the  enemy'rokp  the  iliell  and  ajnll  hia 
BOiip,  whereupon  he  raised  bis  hi'ad  over  the  breast, 
work  and  song  out,  "  Ob,  jou  villain,  vou  couldn't 
do  that  >g;iuD  it  your  tried  forty  times.  Then  the 
Captain,  alter  repeated  importunities,  Isid  down  his 
ppc,  cleared  bis  throat,  and  sung 


They  (bol  and 


a  b7  bU 


inlffier. 


The  remainder  of  the  epie  we  liavc  forgoden. 

After  calling  out  for  a  thank  of  Hrc  and  relight- 
infc  bis  pipf ,  he  dashed  at  odcc  over  Into  Alabama, 
in  OcDcral  Floyd'a  army,  and  fought  the  battles  of 
Calebec  and  OtaKHt'C  over  again  in  detail.  The  ar- 
tillery from  Baldwin  County  blaiod  anay,  and  made 
the  tittle  boyi<  afuresaid  (liink  tlicy  coidd  hear 
thunder  ■lino'st,  and  the  rifled  from  Putnam  made 
their  patriotic  young  siurits  long  lo  revenge  that 
gallant  corps.  And  the  pquirc  was  astonii^bed  at 
the  narrow  eacapc  h\*  friend  bad  uf  fullitig  into  (he 
banils  of  Weatherford  and  hia  savagL-a,  when  he 
waa  miraculously  rescued  by  Timpoocbie  Barnard, 
tbe  Utuhee  uhief. 

At  this  stage  of  aflairs,  Floyd  {not  tht  peneral,  but 
the  ambassador)  rode  up,  with  a  mysterious  took  on 
his  countenance.  The  duncers  left  off  in  the  mid- 
die  of  a  set,  and  as.'ctnbled  around  the  mexsenger, 
to  hear  the  news  of  the  par:inn.  The  old  ladies 
crowded  up,  too,  and  tlie  captain  and  (lie  Bi|Uire 
were  eager  to  bear.  But  Floyd  felt  the  iniporlance 
of  his  situation,  and  was  in  no  liurry  to  direst  him- 
self of  (he  momentary  dignity. 

"  Well,  as  I  rode  on  down  to  Boggv  Out,  I  saw—" 

"Who  cares  what  tbe  deyil  you  saw'"  eiclaimed 
(he  impatient  cBp(ain;  "tell  \ia  if  the  lursnn  is 
coming,  first,  and  you  may  (nke  all  night  to  toll  the 
balance,  if  you  like,  afterwards." 

"I  saw—"  continued  Hoyd,  pertinaciously. 

"Well,  my  dear,  what  did  you  see?"  asked  Mrs. 
Peabloasom. 


"  I  saw  that  aomt 
the  rails  on  (he  croe 

"Did any  body  e^ 


ed,  V 


way,  or  they  liad  washed  avij, 
r  hear  tbe  like  t"  said  the  cap- 


"  ['II  tell  you  all  about  it  presently,  Polly.  And 
when  I  got  to  (he  run  of  the  creek,  then — " 

"Oh,  the  devil!"  ejucnlated  Captain  PeahloaKn, 
"stalled  again!" 

"Be  still,  honejf,  let  the  child  tell  it  his  own  way 
— he  always  would  have  bis  way,  ynu  know,  »ince 
we  had  to  humor  him  so  when  be  had  the  nieasles,~ 
tn(er|ioscd  the  old  lady. 

nanicl  Newnan  FenblosBOm,  at  this  Junctare, 
facetiously  lay  down  on  the  ground,  with  the  irni 
of  an  old  oak  for  his  pillow,  and  called  out,  vawn- 
ingly,  to  hia  pa,  to  "  wake  him  when  brother  ^oid 
had  crossed  over  tbe  run  of  tbe  creek,  and  anivMl 
safely  at  tbe  parson'*,"    This  caused  loud  Uughter. 

Floyd  aim|:dy  noticed  it  by  obaervini;  to  his  bretli- 
er,  "  Yes,  you  tliink  you're  mighty  tmart  before  ill 
these  folks!"  and  resumed  his  tedious  route  to  Pai- 
HOii  Rympsey's,  with  as  little  prospect  of  reaching 
the  end  uf  his  story  an  ever. 

Mrs.  Peabloasom  tried  lo  coax  him  to  '^je»t'mj 
if  the  pan>un  was  coming  or  not.  Polly  ))egged  him. 
and  all  Ihe  bridesmaiils  implored.  But  Floyd  "wenl 
on  his  way  rejoicing." 

"When  I  came  to  (he  Piney-flat,"  he  continued, 
"old  Snip  tee4  sotnetbing  white  over  in  the  bai- 

gall,  and  sby'd  dean  out  o'  the   road,   and ' 

where  he  would  have  Mopped  would  be  hard  to  say, 
if  the  impatient  captain  had  nol  interfered. 

Tliat  gentleman,  with  a  peculiar  glint  of  the  eye. 
remarked,  "well,  there's  one  way  I  can  bring  liim 
to  a  showing,"  as  he  took  a  large  bom  from  between 
the  logs,  and  rung  a  "wood-note  wild,"  that  set  a 
iiack  of  hounds  to  yeliiiiip.  A  few  more  notea,  u 
loud  as  (hose  that  issued  fiom  "Roland'a  faoni  at 
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RoncesTalles,**  was  sufficient  inTitation  to  everj 
hound,  foist,  and  *'  cur  of  low  degree/*  that  followed 
the  guests,  to  join  in  the  chorus.  The  captain  was 
a  man  of  good  lungs,  and  *'  the  way  he  did  blow 
was  the  way,"  as  Squire  Tompkins  afterwards 
Tery  happily  described  it ;  and  as  there  were  in  the 
canine  choir  some  thirty  voices  of  every  key,  the 
music  may  be  imagined  better  than  described.  Miss 
Tabitha  Tidwell,  the  first  bridesmaid,  put  her  hands 
to  her  ears  and  cried  out,'*  My  stars !  we  shall  all  git 
biov^d  away !" 

The  desired  effect  of  abbreviating  the  messen- 
ger's story  was  produced,  as  that  prolix  personage 
in  copperas  pants,  was  seen  to  take  Polly  aside,  and 
whisper  something  in  her  ear. 

"Oh,  Floyd,  you  are  joking;  you  oughtn't  to 
serve  me  so.  An't  you  joking,  bud  ^^^  asked  Polly, 
with  a  look  that  seemed  to  beg  he  would  say  yes. 

"  It's  true  as  preaching,"  he  replied — **  the  cake's 
all  dough!" 

Polly  whispered  something  to  her  mother,  who 
threw  up  her  hands,  and  exclaimed,  **  Oh,  my !"  and 
then  whispered  the  secret  to  some  other  lady,  and 
away  it  went.  Such  whippering  and  throwing  up 
of  hands  and  eyes,  is  rarely  ^ecn  at  a  quakcr  meet- 
ing. Consternation  was  in  every  face.  Poor  Polly 
was  a  very  personification  of  "  patience  on  a  monu- 
ment, smiling  green  and  yellow  melancholy." 

The  captain  discovering  that  something  was  the 
matter,  drove  off  the  dogs,  and  inquired  what  had 
happened  to  cause  such  confusion.  **What  the 
devil's  the  matter  now  ?"  he  said.  *'  You  all  look  as 
down  in  the  mouth  as  we  did  on  the  Santafcc  (St.  Ke), 
when  the  quarter-master  said  the  provisions  had  all 
give  out.  "  What's  the  matter — won't  somebody 
tell  me?  Old 'oman,  has  the  dogs  got  into  the 
kitchen  and  eat  up  all  the  supper,  or  what  else  has 
come  to  pass  ?^-out  with  it !" 

"Ah,  old  man,  bad  news !"  said  the  wife,  with  a  pigh. 

"  Well,  what  is  it  ?"  you  are  all  getting  as  bad  as 
Floyd,  *  terri(ft/intj^  a  fellow  to  death." 

"  Paraon  Ot/nipsei/  was  digginrj  a  netr  horse  irou(jh 
and  cut  his  leg  to  the  bone  mth  the  foot-adze^  and 
eaiCt  come — O/i,  dear  /" 

"  I  wish  he  had  taken  a  fancy  to  'a  done  it  a 
week  ago,  so  we  *  viouf  'a  got  another  parson,  or,  as 
long  as  no  other  time  would  suit  but  to-day,  I  wish 
he  had  cut  his  derned  eternal  head  off!" 

"  Oh,  mv !  husband  !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Peablos- 
som.  Bushy  Creek  Ned,  standing  in  the  piazza  with 
his  fiddle,  struck  up  the  old  tune  of 

We'll  dance  all  nicht,  'till  broad  day-llirht. 
And  go  homo  with  the  (/<//«  in  the  niurning. 

Ned's  hint  caused  a  movement  towards  the  danc- 
ing room,  among  the  young  people,  when  the  c»p- 
tain,  as  if  waking  from  a  revery,  oxclaimetl,  in  aloud 
voice,  "  Oh,  the  devil  I  what  are  we  all  thinking  of? 
Why^  here^s  Squire  Tompkvi^y  he  can  perform  the 
ceremony.  If  a  man  can't  marry  folks,  what's  the 
use  of  being  squire  at  all  ?"' 

Manna  did  not  come  in  better  time  to  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  in  the  wihlerness,  than  did  this  dis- 
covery of  the  worthy  captain  to  the  company  assem- 
bled. It  was  as  vivifying  as  a  shower  of  rain  on 
com  that  is  about  to  shoot  and  tassel,  especially  to 
G.  W.  Hodgkins  and  his  lady-love. 

Squire  Tompkins  was  a  m'wly-eleoted  magistrate, 
and  somewhat  diffident  of  his  abilities  in  this  un- 
tried department.  He  expressed  a  hint  of  the  sort, 
which  the  captain  only  noticed  with  the  exclamation, 
"  hoot  toot !" 


Mrs.  Peablossom  insinuated  to  her  husband,  that 
in  her  day  the  "  quality ^^^  or  better  sort  of  people  in 
North  Ca'lina,  had  a  prejudice  "  ayin^^  being  married 
by  a  magistrate ;  to  whi<A  the  old  gentleman  re- 
plied, "  None  of  your  nonsense,  old  lady ;  none  of 
your  Duplin  County  aristocracy  about  here  now. 
The  better  sort  of  people^  I  think  you  say !  Now, 
you  know  North  Ca'lina  ain't  the  best  State  in  the 
Union,  nohow,  and  Duplin  *s  the  poorest  county  in 
the  State.  Better  sort  of  people,  is  it?  Quality^ 
eh  ?  Who  the  devil's  better  than  we  are  ?  An't  we 
honest  ?  An't  we  raised  our  children  decent,  and 
learned  them  how  to  read,  write,  and  cipher?  An't 
Ifou't  under  Newnan  and  Floyd  for  the  country  ? 
Why,  darn  it !  we  are  the  very  best  sort  of  people. 
Stuff!  nonsense !  The  wedding  shall  go  on ;  Polly 
shall  have  a  husband."  Mrs.  P.'s  eyes  lit  up — her 
cheek  flashed  as  she  heard  "  the  old  North  State" 
spoken  of  BO  disparagingly ;  but  she  was  a  woman 
of  good  sense,  and  reserved  the  castigation  for  a 
future  curtain  lecture. 

Things  were  soon  arranged  for  the  wedding ;  and 
as  the  old  wooden  clock  on  the  mantel-piece  struck 
one,  the  bridal  party  were  duly  arranged  on  the 
floor,  and  the  crowd  gathered  round,  eager  to  ob- 
serve every  twinkle  of  the  bridegroom's  eye,  and 
every  blush  of  the  blooming  bride. 

The  bridesmaids  and  their  male  attendants  were 
arranged  in  couples,  as  in  a  cotillion,  to  form  a  hol- 
low square,  in  the  centre  of  which  were  the  squire 
and  betrothing  parties.  Each  of  the  attendants 
bore  a  candle ;  Miss  Tabitha  held  hers  in  a  long 
bra^'s  candlestick,  which  had  belonged  to  Polly's 
grandmother,  in  shajjc  and  length  somewhat  le- 
Hfmlding  "  Cleopatra's  needle  ;"  Miss  Luvisa  bore 
a  flat  tin  one ;  the  third  attendant  bore  such  an 
article  as  is  usually  suspended  on  a  nail  against  the 
wall ;  and  the  fourth  had  a  curiously-devised  sone- 
thing  cut  out  of  wood  with  a  pocket-knife.  For 
want  of  a  further  supply  of  candlesticks,  the  male 
attendants  held  naked  candles  in  their  hands.  Polly 
was  dressed  in  wliite,  and  wore  a  bav  flower  with  its 
green  leaves  in  her  hair,  and  the  whisper  went 
round — "Now  d^n*t  she  look  pretty?"  George 
Washington  Hodgkins  rejoiced  in  a  white  satin 
stock,  and  a  vest  and  pantaloons  of  orange  color ; 
the  vest  was  straight-collared,  like  a  continental 
officer's  in  the  Revolution,  and  had  eagle  buttons 
on  it.     They  were  a  fine-looking  couple. 

When  every  thing  was  ready,  a  pause  ensued, 
and  all  eyes  were  turned  on  the  squire,  who  seemed 
to  be  undergoing  a  mental  agony,  such  as  Fourth 
of  July  orators  feel  when  they  forget  their  speeches, 
or  a  boy  at  an  exhibition,  when  he  has  to  be 
prompted  from  behind  the  scenes.  The  truth  was. 
Squire  Tompkins  was  a  man  of  forms,  but  had  al- 
ways taken  them  from  form-books,  and  never 
trusted  his  memorv.  On  this  occasion,  he  had  no 
"  Georgia  Justice,"  or  any  other  book  from  which  to 
read  the  marriage  ceremony,  and  was  at  a  loss  how 
to  i)roceed.  He  thought  over  every  thing  he  had 
ever  learned  "  by  heart,"  even  to 

Thirty  days  hath  the  month  of  September, 

The  eame'may  bo  said  of  June,  April,  November, 

but  all  in  vain ;  he  could  recollect  nothing  that 
suited  such  an  occasion.  A  suppressed  titter  all 
over  the  room  adtnonished  him  that  he  must  pro* 
cced  with  something,  and  in  the  agony  of  despera» 
tion,  he  began, 

"  Knov  all  men  by  these  presents  that  I — "  here 
he  paused  and  looked  up  to  the  ceiling,  while  an 
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audible  Toice,  in  a  comer  of  the  room  was  heard  to 

say,  **  He's  drawing  up  a  deed  to  a  tract  of  land/* 

and  they  all  laughed. 

"in  the  name  of  Ocd^  Amen  I  ^ — ^he  began  a 

second  time,  only  to  hear  another  voice,  in  a  loud 

whisper,  say — "He's    making  his    willy   now.      I 

thought  he  couldn  t  Hve  long,  he  looks  so  powerful 

bad,'* 

Kow  I  lay  m«  down  to  sUep^ 
I  pray  the  Lord — 

was  the  next  essay,  when  some  erudite  gentleman 
remarked,  "  He  is  not  dead,  but  sleepeth." 

"Oj/d«/  OyM.'^' continued  the  squire.  One  voice 
replied',  "  Oh  no !  oh  no !  don't  let's ;"  another 
whispered,  "  No  bail !"  Some  person  out  of  doors 
sung  out,  "Come  into  court!"  and  the  laughter 
was  gimeral.  The  bridesmaids  spilt  the  tallow  from 
their  candles  all  over  the  floor,  in  the  vain  attempt 
to  look  serious.  One  of  them  had  a  red  mark  on 
her  lip  for  a  month  afterwards,  where  she  had  bit 
it.  The  bridegroom  put  his  hands  in  his  pockets, 
and  took  them  out  again ;  the  bride  looked  as  if 
she  would  faint — and  «o  did  the  squire  I 

But  the  squire  was  an  indefatigable  man,  and 
kept  trying.     His  next  effort  was — 


"  To  all  and  nnmOar  iJu  tker—'*  "  Let's  ran! 
he's  going  to  level  on.  us,**  said  two  or  three  at 
once. 

Here  a  gleam  of  liffht  flashed  across  the  ISace  of 
Squire  Tompkins.  That  dignitary  looked  around  til 
at  once,  with  as  much  satisfaction  as  Archimedes 
could  have  felt,  when  he  discovered  the  method  of 
ascertaining  the  specific  gravity  of  bodies.  In  a 
grave  and  dignified  manner,  he  said,  "  Mr.  Hodg- 
kins,  hold  up  your  right  hand.'*  George  Wasliing- 
ton  obeyed,  and  held  up  his  hand.  "Miss  Pollr 
hold  up  yours."  Polly  in  confusion  held  up  her  left 
hand.  "The  other  hand.  Miss  Peablossom.^  And 
the  squire  proceeded,  in  a  loud  and  composed  man- 
ner, to  qualify  thorn  :  "  You  and  each  of  you  do 
solemnli/  eipear^  in  the  prettence  of  Almighty  Oody  and 
the  present  company^  that  you  will  perform  tintard 
each  other  y  all  and  singular y  the  functions  of  hmbaud 
or  wife — as  the  case  may  be — to  the  best  of  your  kno^ 
ledge  and  ability ^  so  help  you  God!^ 

''  Good  as  wheat !  said  Captain  PeabloflMm. 
"  Polly,  my  gal,  come  and  kiss  your  old  father;  1 
never  felt  so  happy  since  the  day  I  was  discharged 
from  the  army,  and  set  out  homeward  to  see  your 
mother." 
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In  North  Carolina,  a  tavern-keeper  having  grown 
rich,  grew  very  careless ;  and  so  offended  the  law- 
yers, by  whom  his  house  had  for  years  been  filled, 
that,  during  one  crowded  session  of  the  court,  they, 
with  one  accord,  forsook  him,  leaving  behind  them 
the  following  parody  on  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence : — 

When,  in  the  course  of  human  events,  it  becomes 
necessary  for  a  half-hungry,  half-fed,  imposed-on  set 
of  men,  to  dissolve  the  bands  of  landlord  and 
boarder,  a  decent  respect  for  the  opinions  of  man- 
kind requires  that  they  should  declare  the  causes 
which  have  impelled  them  to  separation. 

We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident :  that  all 
men  are  created  with  mouths  and  stomachs;  and 
they  are  endowed  by  their  creator  with  certain  in- 
alienable rights  ;  among  which  is,  that  no  man  shall 
be  compelled  to  starve  out  of  mere  compliance  to 
a  landlord ;  and  that  every  man  bus  a  right  to  fill 
his  stomach  and  wet  his  whistle  with  the  best  that's 
going. 

The  history  of  the  present  landlord  of  the  White 
Lion,  is  a  hi-story  of  repeated  insults,  exactions,  and 
injuries,  all  having  in  direct  object  the  establish- 
ment of  absolute  tyranny  over  their  stomachs  and 
throats.  To  prove  this,  let  facts  be  submitted  to  a 
candid  world. 

He  has  reftised  to  keep  any  thing  to  drink  but 
bald-faced  whiskey. 

He  has  refused  to  set  upon  his  table  for  dinner 
any  thing  but  turnip  soup,  with  a  little  tough  beef 
and  sourcront,  which  are  not  wholesome  and  neces- 
sary for  the  public  good. 

He  has  refused  to  let  his  only  servant,  blink-eyed 
Joe,  put  more  than  six  grains  of  coffee  to  one  gallon 
of  water. 

He  has  turned  loose  a  multitude  of  mosquitoes  to 
assail  us  in  the  peaceful  hours  of  the  night  and  eat 
our  substance. 

He   has  kept  up,  in  our  beds  and  bedsteads, 


standing  armies  of  merciless  savages,  with  their 
scalping  knives  and  tomahawks,  whose  rule  of  war- 
fare is  undistinguished  destruction. 

He  has  excited  domestic  insurrection  among  uf^ 
by  taking  bitters  before  breakfast,  and  making  his 
wife  and  servant  do  the  same  before  dinner,  wberv- 
by  there  is  often  the  deuce  to  pay. 

He  has  waged  cruel  war  against  nature  herself, 
by  feeding  our  horses  with  broom-straw,  and 
carrying  then  off  to  drink  where  swine  refused  to 
wallow. 

He  has  protected  one-eyed  Joe  in  his  villany,  in 
the  robbery  of  our  jugs,  by  pretending  to  give  him 
a  mock  trial,  af^er  sharing  with  him  the  spoil. 

He  has  cut  off  the  trade  from  foreign  port^  and 
brought  in  his  own  bald-faced  whiskey,  when  we 
had  sent  him  to  buy  better  liquor  abroad;  and, 
with  a  perfidy  scarcely  paralleled  in  the  most  barbar- 
ous ages,  he  has  been  known  to  drink  our  foreign 
spirits,  and  fill  up  our  bottles  with  lus  own  dire 
potions. 

He  has  imposed  taxes  upon  us  to  an  enormous 
amount,  without  our  consent,  and  without  any  rule 
but  his  own  arbitrary  will  and  pleasure. 

A  landlord  whose  character  is  thus  marked  by 
every  act  which  may  define  a  tyrant  and  a  master, 
is  unfit  to  keep  a  boarding-house  for  Cherokee 
Indians. 

Nor  have  we  been  wanting  in  our  attention  to 
Mrs.  B.  and  Miss  Sally.  We  have  appealed  to  their 
native  justice  and  magnanimity — we  hare  conjured 
them  to  alter  a  state  of  things  which  would  in* 
evitably  interrupt  our  connexion  and  correspond- 
ence. They,  too,  have  been  deaf  to  the  voice  of 
ju.stice.  We  are,  therefore,  constrained  to  hold  all 
three  of  these  parties  alike  inimical  to  our  well- 
being,  and  regardless  of  our  comfort. 

We  therefore  make  this  solemn  declaration  of 
our  final  separation  from  our  former  landlord,  and 
cast  our  defiance  in  his  teeth. 


GONBLLO. 


IB49 
bom  bclwa 


[Thb  U  ■  tnw  tUaj.  GoHllo,  tha  •on  of  ■  glonr,  tn  Florence,  vu 
k  yiranc  mu,  hB  wu  rHwlvad  iDto  thsurrlca  of  Nleolo  Oit  Tbird.  Mirijuliuf  PsTrmn,  who  luUlled  Um 
beeuuioDiiiahUtaolwdtuhliii,  th(t  be  >DrrouDdEd  him  vllb  bvora,  uiil  even  coniultsd  blm.  »Diatlniei 
The  tnlta  of  OonaUo'i  ctaumeteT,  ud  the  evenli  ot  bla  hlilnry  ud  duth,  u  mcMallf  dCKribrd,  in 
■cconUnt  with  the  hJelorlal  Kconnt.  Hb  wu  eonilctDd  of  Uu-majitU^  [numucb  u  he  hid  kid  T[ali 
eovsnlfa;  wuHiud  And  puulihed  lo  the  miuqer  Dvroted  Id  the  pueiD.  The  Mu^iula  orderod  ■  pom;* 
VH  uj  rinmnutuicc  omltud  Ihit  cuuld  avLacu  hli  reipect  Ibr  tbe  utemor;  of  tbe  JeeUr.  Tbe  Uh  of  Dt 
eoujdentile  volunw,  wu  written  by  ooe  Bvtalomeo  del  Uomo,] 


■ndlMO.  While  tUII 
d  him  uhl>  Foal,  ind 
itlniu.  In  itite  BlMn. 

I  huDdi  un  Ilia 
iirimrnl;  nur 
ellu,  f)innlii|f  e 


TwAfi  In  fur  Flonner,  to  the  oldon  time, 

A  wight,  GoDcilo  Dimpd,  wan  l>orn  and  bred  ; 

A  famoiu  jester,  ■□  uneqiiajled  mime, 

Sworn  foe  to  dulaem  of  the  hcdrt  and  head, 

Sunnr  bi>  spirits  as  his  own  fuir  clime ; 

Uiiih  WM  his  nJment,  and  on  mirth  he  fed  : 

In  truth,  he  wu  a  most  divertTn);  fellow  ; 

Ho  crove-gimined  JSaof,  but — in  short,  Gonello. 

But  dulneiw  boldt  its  treason  to  be  wittj ; 

And,  baring  ridiculed  some  dolt  of  rank, 
Ooncllo  wu  condemned  to  leave  the  eity, — 

A  hard  return  for  such  a  hnrmlem  praok. 
Neither  his.iohes  nor  tennt  could  Rain  liim  pitv, 

And  all  hU  IHends  were  busy  or  looked  blank, 
When  he  drew  near  to  auk  them  for  ikniiifltH  nee. 
Telling  him,  by  their  ^nign,  to  keep  his  diBtonce. 

Hf  turned  away  In  lonelineas  of  heart, 
IleMowing  manT  a  bitter  pihe  on  those 

Who,  heeause  Follv  feared  some  random  dart 
While  W(t  wu  forajrine,  had  fcrown  his  foes, 

"  Desr  Florence,"  quoth  he,  "  must  I  then  depnrt ! 
0  Fun  snd  Fortune,  spare  me  further  blows !" 

Was  it  not  Tandal  cruelty  to  pester 

With  banishment  so  ca|Htal  ■  jester  ? 


Gonplto  ohook  the  du8l  from  olT  his 

fhoes, 
And    ihe    ungrateful    rity   jokelesa 

lell. 
One  frirnd,  pIcDse  Fortune,  he  would 

A  nierrv  heart — that  still  remained 

uiielert. 
Whul  rln.iiM  ho  cin  ?  nhat  fit  employ- 
ment thoose, — 
Ofhome,  of  patron,  and  of  means  bereftf 
At  Ipnjrth  he  reoollected  a  report, 
A  fool  was  wanted  at  Ferrara'a  court. 

Thilher  he  vrnt  to  seek  the  situation, 

And  ur|:c'd  his  claims  with  such  a  comic  face, 

Thnt  he  wns  made,  by  forma!  inatallalion, 
J'rime  fool  and  lieensed  jester  to  his  ^racc  ; 

And,  hnvin);  Fctlird  down  in  his  Tocation, 
He  put  on  motley  as  became  his  pince ; 
Lnd  lliincpfrirth  patted  his  precious  time  In  joking, 

Pnnnini;  and  quiiziiig,  revellitig  and  smokhig. 

lis  jests,  unlike  some  jests  that  we  mlpht  name, 

riad  nothing  in  them  of  a  mouldy  savor  j 
Jut  frrsb.  and  apt,  and  tti>ped  with  point  they  came, 

To  put  ffrim  Melancholy  outoffavor; 
Co  driTc  Imposture  to  his'  den  of  shame. 

To  scoiippe  Pretence,  and  make  true  Merit  bnlTer; 
So  that  I'ou  pranted,  alter  yon  had  lauphcd. 
Though  Wit  had  feathered,  Truth  bad  barbed  the 
shaft. 

The  Marqiii"  held  him  In  esteem  bo  great, 
That,  spite  of  motley  wear,  the  jester  soon 
lei'ame  a  dabster  in  afTaira  of  state, 
Though  frowned  upon  by  many  a  pompous  loOD, 
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^was  an  old  combination  of  his  fate — 

A  politician,  honest  man,  buffoon ! 
But  he  was  frank — rare  trait  in  an  adviser ; 
And,  though  a  fool,  no  senator  was  wiser. 

And  so,  on  rapid  wing,  his  days  flew  by. 
What  though  a  league  of  dunces  might  oppose  ? 

From  modest  Worth  he  never  drew  the  sigh, 
And  never  added  to  Affliction's  woes. 

But,  ah !  securest  joy,  mishap  is  nigh  ; 
The  storm  condenses  while  the  noontide  glows : 

The  marquis  failed  in  health — ^grew  more  unwell ; 

And,  thereupon,  a  strange  event  befell. 

His  grace's  illness  was  a  quartan  ague, 
Which  the  physicians  tried  in  vain  to  cure. 

I  hope,  dear  reader,  it  may  never  plague  you : 
Doubtless  'tis  quite  unpleasant  to  endure. 

Should  this  digression  seem  a  little  vague,  you 
Will  see  how  hard  it  is  a  rhyme  to  lure. 

And  pardon  me  the  fault ;  or,  what  is  better, 

Remold  the  stanza,  and  make  mc  your  debtor 

One  remedy  there  was ;  but  who  would  dare 
Apply  it,  hazarding  the  patient's  wrath  ? 

'Twas  simply  this, — to  take  him  unaware 

And  throw  him  overboard,  by  way  of  bath ; — 

A  liberty  he  might  not  tamely  bear. 

But  sweep  the  rash  adventurer  from  his  path. 

Since  the  physicians  would  not  then  apply  it, 

Gonello  secretly  resolved  to  try  it. 

No  great  regard  had  he  for  outward  rank  ; 

And  as  the  marquis  strolled  with  him  one  day. 
In  idle  mood,  along  the  river's  bank, 

He  pushed  him  over  headlong  from  the  quay  ; 
Then,  seeing  him  drawn  out  ere  thrice  he  sank, 

Turned  a  droll  somerset,  and  ran  away ; 
Knowing,  unless  he  vanished  with  velocity. 
His  priceless  ears  might  pay  for  the  atrocity. 

The  marquis  was  pulled  out,  all  wet  and  dripping. 
Enraged  at  having  been  so  vilely  treated ; 

Albeit,  indeed,  the  unexpected  dipping 
Had,  strange  to  say,  his  malady  unseated. 

But  still  he  swore,  the  knave  should  catch  a  whip- 
ping. 
In  this  he  quickly  found  himself  defeated ; — 

His  followers  said,  Gonello  had  decamped ; 

On  learning  which,  his  highness  swore  and  stamped. 

All  with  responsive  choler  were  inflamed — 
At  least  they  said  so— at  the  daring  deed ; 

And,  the  next  day,  an  edict  was  proclaimed. 
In  which  'twas  by  authority  decreed, 

Gonello  was  a  traitor,  who  had  aimed 
Even  at  his  liege's  life ; — and  so,  *^take  heed, 

All  ye  whom  it  concerns,  he  dies,  if  found, 

Ever  again,  upon  Ferrara  ground." 

Gonello  read  the  merciless  decree. 

Then  critically  conned  it  o'er  and  o'er. 

And  pondered  every  syllable,  to  see 
If  no  equivocal  intent  it  bore. 

Some  subtle  quirk,  he  thought,  some  jesting  plea, 
Might  help  his  fame  and  favor  to  restore. 

Yes !  he  has  wrested  an  equivocation. 

After  hard  study,  from  the  proclamation. 


**  'Tis  only  on  Farara  ground,"  he  said, 
"  The  penalty  here  threatened  can  befall : 

On  ground  of  friendly  Padua  if  I  tread. 
Do  I  infringe  the  edict  ?    Not  at  aU  !" 

So,  without  fear  of  jeoparding  his  head. 
He  went  to  give  his  grace  a  morning  call, 

And  crossed  in  motley  state  Ferrara's  bound. 

Perched  on  a  wagon,  labelled  *^  Paduan  Ground." 

By  this  device,  he  hoped  to  have  evaded 
The  clutches  of  the  prowling  men  of  law  : 

But,  ah !  he  did  not  view  the  thing  as  they  did, 
Who  stood  not  for  entreaty  or  for  flaw. 

But  pulled  him  down,  unpitied  and  unaided. 
And  thrust  him  in  a  prison's  greedy  maw, — 

Assuring  him  that,  spite  of  needful  haste, 

The  *'  afiair"  should  be  conducted  in  good  taste. 

"The  affair?     Ha!  what  affair?"    Gonello  cried ; 

*^  Can  it  then  be  Fm  under  mortal  ban  ? 
Is  this  the  way  'gainst  lapses  to  provide, — 

To  cut  the  head  off  of  the  erring  man  ? 
To  make  the  law  a  ruthless  homicide  ? 

Is  this -the  wisest,  most  remedial  plan  f 
If  I  escape  this  sentence  of  impiety, 
111  found  an  anti-blood  spilling  society. 

Alas !  'tis  only  when  the  mischief  reaches 
Our  own  quick  sense  of  wrong,  we  feel  for  others; 

'  Tis  then  Experience,  the  laggajrd,  teaches 

A  truth  the  unfeeling  world  too  often  smothers,— 

And  yet  a  truth  which  conscience  ever  preaches,— 
The  good  of  all  is  lodged  in  one  poor  brother's. 

0 !  when  mankind  shall  feel  this  truth  aright. 

No  Fourier  need  scheme,  no  Taylor  fight. 

But  Where's  Gonello  f    To  his  dungeon-cell 
A  priest  has  come  to  give  him  absolution. 

**  Good  father,"  quoth  the  jester,  *'  all  is  well ; — 
The  spirit  carries  its  own  retribution ; — 

Tes,  its  own  bias  is  its  heaven  or  hell. 
But  hark !  the  signal  for  my  execution ! 

The  knell  of  fun !     Lead  on !     Though  I'm  a  sinner, 

By  this  fair  light,  I  hope  to  be  the  winner !" 

There  stands  the  scaffold — there  the  fatal  block ! 

What  crowdtt  have  gathered  to  the  scene  of  blood ! 
Gonello  bows  his  head,  and  waits  the  shock 

That  shall  unseal  the  life-encircling  flood. 
An  interval  succeeds,  that  seems  to  mock 

The  horrors  of  the  gasping  multitude ; 
When,  lo !  the  grinning  minister  of  slaughter 
Dashes  upon  the  block  a  pail  of  water ! 

An  uproar  of  applauses  rends  the  air ; — 
"  Long  live  the  marquis,  and  Gonello  long ! 

'  Twas  a  sham  sentence  !  0,  requital  fair ! 
And  Mercy  has  but  worn  the  mask  of  wrong !" 

Thus,  while  rebounding  joy  succeds  despair. 
Exclaim,  'mid  wild  hurrahs,  the  hustling  throng ; 

And  laughter  treads  on  Grief's  receding  heel. 

Stunning  the  fugitive  with  peal  and  peaL 

But  soft !  the  jester — ^why  does  he  remain. 
On  the  uncrimsoned  platform,  mute  and  still  ? 

Has  agonizing  terror  stunned  his  brain. 
Or  sudden  gladness  sent  too  fierce  a  thrill  ? 

Faints  he  from  rapture  or  exceaa  of  pain? 

His  heart  beats  not — his  brow  ia  pale  and  ohlll-^ 

Light  from  his  eyes,  heat  firom  his  lUnbs  haa  fled  ;— 

Jesu  Maria !  he  ia  dead — is  dead  I 


Ay,  Ibe  wrought  iprit,  itraining  lor  tha  light, 
Aod  fixed  in  lu  conceit  thu  deuh  wu  near, 

Felt  the  iharp  itcel  in  faamileu  water  smite, 
Heard  tbe  air  part  as  no  one  else  could  hear. 

Iteown  Tolition  waa  its  power  of  Sight 
About  tbifl  grou,  material  atmoephera. 

A  phaolom  aie  waa  wielded  to  forMtall 

The  stroke  it  deemed  the  beadtmMi  would  let  &U. 

And  so  the  farce  became  a  tragedj. 
The  moral  of  it  joo  ma;  bneSj  read ; — 

Carried  too  far,  jokes  practical  maj  be 
Edged  tools  to  make  tba  meddleti'  fingen  bleed. 


But,  poor  Gonelto  I  ipendthrift  child  of  glee '. 

Wit's  bounteoDS  almonerl  'twai  hard  indeed. 
That  thou,  the  prime  diapenier  of  good  jokes. 
Should  fall  at  Ian  the  Tietim  of  a  hoax  I 


And  ret  the  marquis,  who  had  but  dedgncd 
Sough  trick  for  trick,  desetres  our  plj  more  ' 

For,  from  that  hour  of  grief,  hia  peace  of  mind 
Incurabl]'  was  woujided  at  the  core. 

Uirth  bedc  hia  heart  farewell — he  pined  and  pined. 
As  though  Lite  held  no  further  joj  iniilore. 

Goiiello  had  both  balked  him  of  hia  jest, 

And  himself  played  his  lait  one  and  hli  best. 


THE    CRITIC. 


Ones  on  a  time,  the  nightingale,  wboM  ringing. 

Had  with  her  pruaes  set  the  forest  ringing. 
Consented  at  ■  concert  to  appear  : 
Oi  cour«e  her  friends  all  flovhed  to  hear, 
And  with  them  msnj  a  critic,  wide  awake 
To  pick  a  flaw,  or  curp  at  a  mistake. 

She  Mng  as  oqIt  nightingales  can  aing  ; 

And  when  she'd  ended. 
There  waa  a  general  crj  of  "  Bravo  1  splendid !" 

While  she,  poor  thing, 
Abashed  and  fluttering,  to  her  nest  retreated, 
Quite  terrified  to  be  bo  warml;  greeted. 
The  tnrhevs  gobbled  their  delight ;  the  geese, 
Who  had  been  known  to  hiss  at  many  a  trial. 
That  this  was  perfect,  ventured  no  denial : 
It  seemed  as  if  the  applause  would  never  cease. 

Bat  'mong  the  criUcs  on  the  ground, 

Aa  ass  was  present,  pompous  and  profound. 

Who  said,—"  My  frionda,  111  not  dispute  the  honor 

That  JDU  would  da  our  little  prima  donna  : 

Although  her  upper  notes  are  very  shrill, 

And  she  defies  all  method  iu  her  trill. 

She  has  some  talent,  and,  upon  the  whole. 

With  Itudj,  may  some  cleTerness  attain. 

Then,  her  (Hends  tell  me,  she's  a  virtuous  soul ; 

But— hut " 

"  Bnt" — growled  the  lion,  "  bj  my  mane, 

I  never  knew  an  ski,  who  did  not  strain 

To  qualify  a  good  thing  with  a  but  T 

"Nay,"  Budlbe  goose.approaching  with  a  strut, 

"Don't  interrupt  him,  sire;  pray  let  it  paSi ; 

The  •■■  is  hoDut,  if  he  is  an  ass !" 


But,  to  do  justice  to  the  nightingale. 
He  should  inform  us,  as  no  doubt  he  will, 

What  son  of  music  'tis,  that  doe*  not  &il 
Hia  sensibilities  to  rouse  and  thrilL" 


"  I  was  about,"  said  Long  Ear,  "  to  remark. 
That  there  is  something  lacking  in  her  whistle : 

Something  magnetic. 

To  waken  chords  and  feelings  sympathetic, 
And  kindle  in  the  breast  a  spark 
Like — like,  for  instance,  a  good  juicy  thistle." 


"  Why."  said  the  critic,  with  a  look  p 
And  pricking  up  his  eara,  delighted  mncn 

At  Reynard's  tone  and  manner  deferential, — 
"  Why,  sir,  Uiere's  nothing  can  so  deeply  toocb 

My  feelings,  and  so  carry  mt  away 

As  a  fine,  mellow,  ear-iDB[nring  bray." 


The  asaembly  tittered,  but  the  foi,  with  gravity, 

Said,  at  the  lion  winking, 
"  Onr  learned  friend,  with  his  accustomed  suavity. 

Ha*  glreu  hii  opinion  without  shrinking  ; 


THE  DOa   DATB.      THB  OOLD  VATDMUS. 


THK   DOG   DATS. 


H«tJ— butt— ill  pl|dsg  hoL— Cin  Cun. 


HuTM  help  ua  all  in  theae  terrific  d&jv  I 
The  bumingauD  upon  the  Mrth  ia  pettiag 

Willi  hU  directest,  fierceM,  botteat  raje. 
And  every  thing  ia  melting  1 

FM  men,  infatuate,  fan  the  stagnant  »ir, 
In  raah  esaay  to  cool  their  inward  glowing. 

While  with  each  Blroke,  in  dotoroua  deap^. 
They  feel  the  fcrer  growing  ! 

The  lean  and  lathy  find  a  fate  aa  hard, 
For,  all  B-drj,  they  bum  liiie  any  tinder 

Beneath  the  solar  blaze,  till  withered,  charred 
And  crlBped  away  to  cinder  I 

E'en  Stoics  now  are  in  the  mettinft  mood, 
And  vestal  cbeeka  a.re  moat  unseemly  florid  ; 

The  very  zone  that  girU  the  frigid  prude. 
Is  now  tolensely  torrid ! 

The  dogB  lie  lolling  in  the  deepest  shade ; 

The  pigs  are  all  a-wallow  in  the  gutters. 
And  not  a  household  creature — cat  or  maid, 

But  querulously  mutters  I 

"'Tis  dreadful,  dreadful  hoi!"  eiclaima  each  one 
Unto  his  sweating,  sweltering,  roasting  neighbor, 

Then  mops  his  brow,  and  sighs,  as  he  had  done 
A  quite  herculean  labor! 

And  frieada  who  pass  each  other  In  the  town, 
Say  no  good  morrows  when  they  come  together. 

But  only  mutter,  with  a  dismal  frown, 
"What  horrid,  horrid  weather  I" 


While  prudent  mortals  eurti  with  strictest  care 
All  lagnint  curs,  it  acema  the  queerest  puzile 

Tbe  Pog'Star  rngGH  raliid  IhrouKh  the  air, 
Without  the  slightest  muizle  ! 


But  Jove  i 
Hie  fiery  c 


I  wife  and  equal  in  his  away, 

it  seems  to  clash  with  human  real 

>gs  will  soon  have  had  their  day, 

shall  have  asewonl 


THK    COLD    WATER-MAN. 


I.   BAIK.      1M9. 


It  was  an  honest  flaherman, 
I  knew  him  passing  well, — 

And  he  livod  by  a  little  pond, 
Within  a  tittle  dell. 


A  grave  and  quiet  man  was  be. 
Who  loved  his  hook  and  rod, — ' 

So  even  ran  his  line  of  life. 
His  neighbon  thought  it  odd. 

For  science  and  for  books,  he  said 

He  never  had  a  wish, — 
No  school  to  him  was  worth  a  fig. 
Except  a  school  of  fish. 

He  ne'er  aspired  to  rank  or  wealth, 

Nor  cared  about  a  name, — 
For  though  much  famed  for  fish  was  he. 


Let  others  bend  their  neeka  at  right 
Of  Fashion's  gilded  wheels. 

He  ne'er  had  learned  the  art  to  "  bob" 
For  any  thing  but  eels  1 

A  cunning  fliherman  was  he, 

His  aD|;tes  all  were  right ; 
The  smallest  nibble  at  Ms  bait 

Was  sure  to  prove  "  a  bite  1" 

All  day  this  fisherman  wonld  ait 

Upon  an  ancient  log. 
And  gaze  into  the  water,  like 

Some  sedentary  &og; 

With  all  the  aeemln^  innocence, 
And  thai  unconscious  look. 

That  other  people  often  wear 
When  they  intend  to  "  book !" 
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SOCIALISM. 


To  charm  the  fish  he  never  apoke, — 
Allhouf^h  htn  voice  was  fine. 

He  foQnd  the  moat  conienient  wtf 
Wm  ju«t  to  drop  ■  line  1 


AIu  t  one  day  thi«  flihemui 
Had  taken  too  much  grog, 

Aod  being  but  a  landnnan,  loo, 
He  coidda'C  koep  the  log  I 

Twu  all  tn  TtUn  with  might  and  mai 
He  Btrove  to  reach  the  »hore — 

Down — down  he  went,  to  feed  the  fii 
He'd  baited  oft  berore  [ 


The  jury  gave  their  verdict  IhU 

Twas  nothing  eke  but  gin 
Had  cauBcd  Ihu  fii>hermaD  to  be 

So  udly  taken  in  ; 

Though  onp  Mood  out  upon  a  wbim, 
And  said  the  angler's  Hlaughter, 

To  be  einct  about  the  fail, 
Waa  clearly,  gin-and-irarcr  / 

The  moral  of  this  mournful  tale 

To  all  U  plain  and  clear, — 
That  drinking  habita  bring  a  man 

Too  often  to  hia  bier ; 

And  he  nho  acoma  to  "  lake  the  pledge," 

And  keep  the  premise  taut. 
Hay  be,  in  apite  of  fate,  a  tliff 


SOCIALISH.     A  BCENE  FROU  A  COHEDT. 
■im.     1849. 


Frame.  The  beaeitlng  vice  of  the  old  opinions, 
my  dear  uncle.  Berioua  doubta  are  rolaed  whether 
there  are,  properly  apeakingi-^ny  individuala;  the 
great  human  family  being  compoaed  of  communttiea. 

LoTEL.  Aye,  aye,  just  a»  the  Henai  Bridge  ia 
formed  of  archea. 

Fbami.    Thia  la  an  age  of  movement. 

Lovri,.  You  never  aaid  trurr  words,  boy.  New 
name*  for  old  ideaa.  Every  thing  in  progreaa.  Even 
old  age  keeps  in  mat  I  on ;  and  I,  »ho  waa  aiity- 
di  laitaummer,  am  quite  liable  to  be  ality^cvcnthia. 

FsAiii.  Tie  the  spirit  of  the  times,  sir.  Pro- 
greu  is  all  in  all  juat  now. 

LoVEL.     Were  it  not  for  my  goat — 

Feadi.  Neuralgia,  or  Inflammatory  rfteuma- 
tiom,  if  you  please.     There  ia  no  longer  any  gout. 

LOTIL.  I  would  be  off  fnr  some  other  planet, 
and  get  rid  of  all  these  innova^onn.  I  hate  change. 
There  la  Teuiis  now— a  very  good-looking,  quiet 
>tar ;  I  think  I  might  fancy  a  peacrabic  home  under 
her  auspices  for  the  real  of  my  daya. 

FaANE.  t  am  afraid,  rir.  It  in  rather  late  in  life ;  , 
and  you  might  And  the  door  ahut  in  your  face  on  ^ 
your  arrival, after  avery  fatiguingjourney.  Bcaidea,  [ 
the  planets  have  mtr  reTolntiou  as  well  m  i 
opinion*.  I 


LoTEL.  That's  tmc,  by  George.  I  did  not 
think  of  that.  I  dare  say  they  have  their  progreM; 
their  being  up  to  the  tinie,  and  all  the  other  non* 
seneea  of  the  day.  You  are  what  la  called  • 
communiat,  I'rank. 

Fbahk.  I  r^ect  the  appellation,  air.  It  ii  true 
we  recogniae  (he  great  community  principle,  •• 
opposed  10  a  narrow,  aelfiah,  unnatura]  individual- 
iam  ;  but  ne  admit  the  rights  of  property,  the  rela- 
tions of  JOfiety,  the — the — a— a— in  short,  all  that, 
in  justice  end  reason  ought  to  be  admitted.  TUs 
it  ia  which  diatiuguiehea  the  new  princildes  from 
the  old. 

Lavel.      Ah !  I  begin  to  comprehend — you  are 

Fbami.  Well,  air,  as  you  have  promiaed  to 
attend  the  school,  I  ahall  toon  fee  you  added  to  our 
number,  let  me  be  what  I  may. 

LoviL.  It  is  uaeleai  talking,  boy.  If  I  cannot 
quit  the  earth  altogether,  I  have  discovered — 

Frahi.  Discovered! — what,  my  dear  airF — I 
(0  doat  on  discoTcriesI 

LoTEL.  I  wonder  you  never  discovered  that 
you  are  a  confounded  blockhead.  You  dost  on  my 
ward,  too;  but  it's  of  no  uae ;  she'll  never  have 
you.     She  baa  told  me  aa  mach. 

Frank.  You  must  excuse  my  saying,  rir,  that 
I  think  your  imagination  baa  a  hand  In  thia. 

LoTEL.     No  Buch  thing,  air.     It  appeara  to  her 
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to  b«  loo  aelSdi  mod  Darrow-tninded  to  beatow  her 
■ffKCtioni  on  ui  [ndicidual,  when  there  i*  *  whole 
comiiiuDitj  to  love.     SAehumadea  discovery,  too. 

FnAKS.  Of  whil,  BirT  I  beg  vou'll  not  kt-cp  uie 
in  suvpenae.     DlKOvcriee  are  m;  deliglit. 

LoTKL.  SuapeiiBC  ! — jou  dcaervs  to  be  mui- 
ppnded  bv  the  neck  fur  your  foolifh  manner  or 
trifling  with  your  own  happiness.  Mere  lias  Emily 
found  out  that  the  is  a  social  bein);,  and  elic  a  not 
dupoAcd  to  throw  herself  away  on  tbe  beat  indi- 
vidaal  Ihal  ever  lived,  that's  all. 

FiiiNK,  I  have  uuhmited  conGdence  in  the 
principles  of  Emily — 

LoVBL.  Her  principles !— why,  it  is  on  this  very 
community  principle,  as  you  call  it,  that  she  ia  for 
dividinff  up  her  heart  into  honia>opathie  doocs,  giv- 
ing  a  little  here,  and  a  little  there,  in  grains  and 
dtachms,  eh  T 

FBiNi.  We  will  not  talk  of  Emily,  air;  I  would 
prefer  to  leam  this  discovery  of  yours. 

LoviL.  Yea ;  it  is  a  great  thought  in  its  way. 
I  call  it  Perpetual  Still-ism.  Aa  erery  thing  is  in 
notion,  luokinK  aniloualy  alUr  truth,  and  opinions 
are  vihrating,  I  have  taken  a  central  position,  tn 
respects  all  the  great  rjucstions  of  Ihe  day  -,  tlie 
human  family  neees.'urily  passing  me  onco  on  each 
OBcillaUon.  Truth  ia  a  point,  and  at  that  point  I 
take  my  Btand.  Finding  it  is  a  wild  goose  chase  to 
run  after  demonstration,  I  have  become  a  Siture. 
I'm  truth,  and  don't  mean  to  budge.  As  you  are 
my  nephew  and  a  favorite,  lit  give  you  a  friendly 
word  now  and  then,  aa  yon  swing  past  on  the  great 
moral  penduluni  of  movement,  coining  and  going. 

Fbine.  Thank'cQ,  ur;  and  as  movcmeut  is 
the  order  of  the  day,  I  am  olT  for  UcSodal'a. 

LovBL.  Who  ia  a  very  great  scoundrel  in  my 
Jud|;mtTil. 

Frank,  This  of  one  of  (he  luminaries  of  the 
timi^a!  He  and  his  eislcr  are  blcssiuga  (o  all  nho 
listen  to  their  wisdom.  But  I  must  quit  you,  sir. 
(Ooing.) 

LaV£L.     Harkee,  Frank. 

Frink.      Your plfosiire,  sit. 

Lovat.    Hy  ward  won't  hare  you. 


SOOIALIBH. 


Fbame.     Hay  I  uk  why  not,  sir? 

LovEL.  She's  converted,  at  last,  to  your 
opinions ;  rcgarda  all  mankind  aa  brolhen,  joor- 
self  included,  and  can't  think  of  marrying  so  near  a 

FaiNK.  There  is  no  commanity  on  thia  lub- 
ject,  air.    I  shall  continue  to  hope. 

Loviu  You  needn't.  She  hai  found  out 
what  a  narrow  sentiment  it  is  to  love  an  indiridnal, 
I  tell  you,  and  opens  her  heart  to  the  whole  of  the 
great  human  family. 

FaiHE.  Love  is  a  passion  and  not  a  principle. 
and  I  shall  trudl  to  nature.  Hy  time  has  come,  aud 
I  must  really  go.  I  shall  expect  yon  in  half  an 
huur-flii,  at  the  Utcst.     (Exit.) 

LuvEL.  This  is  what  he  calls  keefung  pwe  with 
the  times,  I  suppose,  and  progress,  and  not  being 
behind  the  age.  Since  his  mind  has  got  filled  wi^ 
this  nonsense,  1  find  it  hard  to  give  him  any  sound 
advice,  Toor  Emily  ia  taking  his  folly  to  bean, 
besides  being  a  little  jealous,  I  fear,  of  this  unknown 
Kister  of  UcSocial's,  whom  she  hears  ao  much  ei- 
lolled.  Here  she  comes,  poor  girl,  looking  quite 
serious  and  sad.     (Enier  EmUs.) 

Emilt.    WhathasbecomeofUr.  Fnmk  LoveLiir! 

LovEL.     Orr,  like  a  new  idea. 

Emily.  It's  very  early  lo  leave  tho  house- 
where  fail  be  have  gone  at  this  hour  * 

LovEL.  I  heard  him  say  he  had  some  morning 
call  to  make. 

EuiLV.     On  whom  can  he  call  at  nine  o'clock? 

LovBL.  The  great  human  lamUy.  They  act 
always  in,  my  dear.     He'll  be  admitted. 

Emilt.     Few   persona   would    deny  themselvM 

Frank  LoveL 


THE  JOINT  BXEBTIOnS   OF   A   LABGS   FAMILY. 


Lot  EL.     If   titer  did,  be  would   enter   bj  the 

kej-hole.     Mo  such  tbln);  aB  excluding  the  light. 

Eii[LT.  Why  allude  to  him  with  each  severltj, 
mj  dear  guardian  f 

LoTEL.  Because  he  is  a  blockhead ;  and  be- 
cause he  Duliea  ;ou  sad. 

EuiiT.  Someiimes  he  makeg  me  verj  much 
the  reTersc.    He  ie  generally  thought  quite  clever. 

LoTiL.  He's  new  faugled,  and  that  passes  Tor 
cleverneBa  with  most  petsena.  You  never  can 
marrj  him,  Emily. 

EviLT.  Quite  likely,  sir,  aa  I  mean  never  to 
marry  any  one — etill,  I  should  like  to  know  the 

LoTEL.  He  is  your  brother  by  the  great  human 
family ;  and  you  can't  marry  io  near  a  relative. 
The  church  would  not  (Mrform  the  ceremony  over 
yon  ;  you  came  within  the  fifth  ilegree.  I  suppose 
you  can  foresee  the  consequences  were  you  Io  marry 
this  roi-au-vtrU,  Emily. 

EviLT,  Kot  eiBctly,  sir  ;  I  suppose,  thoutd 
sQCh  a  thing  ever  happen,  that  he  would  love  me 
dearly,  dearly  ;  and  that  I  might  return  the  feeling 
aa  &r  as  was  proper. 

LoviL.     You  know  that  Frank  is   an   uncom- 


c  him. 


Ehil' 

lij^wh 

Emily 


Oh,   Lord  I — you    quite    frighten 
is  that? 
An  improTement  oi 


1  L 


I  the  i 


I  of  ii 


Diprovement;  I 
wnai  IS  a  communiBt? 

LoTGL.  A  great  social  divi^on,  by  meani 
which  the  goods  and  chattels  of  our  nei|;;hb( 
wives  and  children  included,  arc  to  go  share  i 
■hare  alike,  as  the  lawyers  say. 

Ehilt.     All  this  is  algebra  to  mo. 

LoTKL.        It    la     only     arithmetic,     my    del 
nothing  but  compound   division.     Uerc  am   I 
bachelor,  in  my  siity-uith  year,  happy  and  fr 
If  this  prqject  succeeds,  I  may  wake  up  some  mo 
ing,  and  find  a  beloved  consort  sharing  my  pillt 
and  six  or  eight  turbulent  members  of  the  great 
hamao  &mily  squalling  in  the   nursery ;  children 
whose  names  I  never  even  heard — Billies,  and  Tom- 
mies, and  Katies.     I  devoutly  hope  there  won't  be 
any  twins,     llity  would  be   the  death  of  me.     I 
detest  luNna. 

Emilt.  But  you  need  not  marry  unless  you 
please,  sir. 

LoTU.  It  used  to  be  so,  child;  but  every 
thing  is  updde  down  now-a-davs.  They  may  make 
a  code  to  say  I  thall  marry.  Yon,  yourself,  may  be 
eiucted  to  marry  some  old  fogram,  just  like  me. 


Uy  deftr   guardian  I — but  I  would  not 


you,  Miss  Warrington.  la 
I  these  unsettled  times  one  never  knows  what  will 
happen.  I  was  born  an  individual,  have  lived  an 
individual,  and  did  hope  to  die  an  individual;  but 
Frank  denies  my  identity.  He  says,  that  all  indi- 
viduals are  eiplodcd.  Yes,  Emmy,  dear,  I  may  be 
forced,  by  statute,  to  offer  myself  to  you,  for  what 

EviLT.  Thank  you,  my  dearest  guardian;  but 
set  your  mind  at  rest— I'll  promise  not  to  acoept 
vou.  How  can  they  make  us  marry  unless  we  see 
fitf  By  what  they  call  the  'right  of  eminent 
domain.'  I  suppose.  They  arc  doing  all  sort*  of 
things  up  at  Albany  by  means  of  this  right. 

LuvEL.  That  foolish  fellow,  Frank,  is  for  ever 
ehaning  novelties,  when  Solomon  himself  tells  us 
there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun.     He's  a  very 

EuiLT.  In  my  opinion,  sir,  Frank  knows  a 
great  ileal  (hat  Solomon  never  dreamt  of,  if  the 
truth  were  proclaimed.  What  did  Solomon  know 
of  the  BIcam  engine,  the  magnetic  telegraph,  Or 
animal  magnetism  F 

LovEL.  And  what  does  Frank  know  of  the 
Temple,  the  Hebrew  melodies,  and  the  Queen  of 
Shebar— An  ill-mannered,  ill-tcmpcrcd  follow,  to 
wish  to  disturb  elderly  gentlemen  in  their  indi- 

Emilt.  Would  it  not  be  better  than  abuung 
him,  sir,  for  you  and  me  to  pursue  our  scheme,  by 
meoni  of  which  Frank  can  be  made  to  sec  the  true 
character  of  these  McSocinls,  and  be  brought  back 
into  his  old  train  of  opinion  and  feeling?  As 
long  as  he  thinks  and  acts  as  he  does  at  present  I 
am  seriously  resolved  not  to  marry  him — and — and 

LovKL.  Go  on,  my  dear;  I  am  all  ears  when 
a  young  woman  is  seriouKly  resolved  not  to  marry 
a  handEOme  young  fellow,  whom  she  loves  as  the 
apple  of  her  eye. 

Emily.  I  acknowledge  the  weakness,  sir,  if  it 
be  one ;  but  am  not  weak  enough  to  link  my  fortunes 
to  those  of  a  social  madman,  though  I  believe  this 
Dr.  McSocial  hns  a  notion  to  the  contrary. 

LnvEL.  Whrw  !^the  impudent  rascal! — and 
he  Frank's  bosom  friend  all  this  time  I  But  come 
this  way,  Emmy  ;  I  mean  to  go  out  myself  this  fine 
morning,  anil  take  a  look  at  the  great  human 
family,  with  my  own  eyes;  maybe  we  can  concoct 
community  in  motion  in  our  own 
[^Exaint. 
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THAT  GENTLEMAN. 


THAT  GENTLEMAN. 

BT     EDWARD    SYERKTT.       1850. 

[The  following  articles,  written  Beveral  years  ago,  are  now  printed  from  an  edition  <^  1860,  with  additions  and  oorree- 
Uons  by  the  author.] 


Among  the  pasRenfrcre  on  board  the  steamer 
Chancellor  Livingston,  on  one  of  her  trips  up  the 
North  River,  last  year,  a  middle-aged  gentleman 
was  observed  by  the  captain,  whose  appearance  at- 
tracted notice,  but  whose  person  and  quality  were 
unknown  to  him.  The  stranger  was  dressed  in 
clothing  of  the  latest  style,  but  without  being  in 
the  extreme  of  fashion,  or  conspicuous  for  any 
thing  that  he  did  or  did  not  wear.  He  had  not, 
however,  availed  himself  of  the  apology  of  travel- 
ling, as  many  do,  to  neglect  the  most  scrupulous 
care  of  his  person,  and  seemed  rather  to  be  on  a 
Tisit,  than  a  journey.  His  equipage  had  been  no- 
ticed by  the  porters  to  correspond  in  appearance 
with  its  owner.  The  portmuutoau  was  made  to  in- 
crease or  diminish  in  capacity,  the  upper  part  rising 
on  the  under  by  screws,  according  to  the  contents; 
the  whole  of  it  was  besides  enveloped  in  a  firm 
canvas.  A  cloak-bag  of  the  best  construction ;  a 
writing  apparatus,  with  a  most  inscrutable  lock ;  an 
umbrella  in  a  neat  case,  a  hat  in  another,  ready  to 
take  the  place  of  the  travelling  seal-skin  cap,  which 
the  stranger  wore  during  the  trip,  were  so  many 
indications  of  a  man,  who  placed  the  happiness  of 
life  in  the  enjoyment  of  its  comforts.  The  greatest 
of  all  comforts  is  yet  to  he  told,  and  was  in  attend- 
ance upon  him,  in  the  shape  of  a  first-rate  servant, 
a  yellow  man  by  complexion,  taciturn,  active,  gen- 
tle; just  not  too  obsequious,  and  just  not  too 
familiar ;  not  above  the  name  of  servant,  and  well 
deserving  that  of  friend. 

This  strange  gentleman  was  quiet,  moderate  in 
his  movements,  somewhat  reserved  in  his  manners ; 
all  real  gentlemen  are  so.  A  shade  of  melancholy 
settled  over  his  face,  but  rather  lightening  into 
satisfaction,  than  dark  and  ominous  of  growing 
sorrow.  It  was  a  countenance,  which  care  had 
slightly  furrowed,  but  in  which  the  springing  seeds 
of  grief  were  not  yet  planted.  There  was  a  timid 
look  of  the  one,  that  had  been  deceived  by  appear- 
ances, and  feared  to  trust  himself  to  an  exterior, 
that  might  betray  his  heart  into  a  misplaced  con- 
fidence. There  was  an  expression,  which  one  might 
almost  call  sly,  of  a  man,  who  had  at  length  found 
a  secret  treasure,  which  he  would  not  expose,  lest 
it  should  be  torn  from  him,  or  he  should  be  dis- 
turbed in  its  enjoyment.  Of  the  beauties  of  the 
scene,  though  plainly  a  man  of  cultivated  mind,  be 
took  little  notice.  He  cast  an  eye  of  equal  indiffer- 
ence on  nature*8  Cyclopean  masonry  at  the  Pali- 
sades, and  on  the  elegant  erections  of  art  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river.  Even  the  noble  entrance 
into  the  Highlands  scarcely  fixed  his  attention. 

With  all  the  appearance  of  a  i)erfect  gentleman, 
there  was  nevertheless  conspicuous  about  this  per- 
sonage, a  punctuality  in  obeying  the  bell  which 
summoned  to  the  meals,  and  a  satisfaction  evinced 
while  at  them,  which  evidently  proceeded  from 
som6  particular  association  of  ideas,  to  which  the 
spectator  wanted  the  key.  It  was  not  ravening 
appetite ;  it  was  not  for  want  of  being  accustomed 
at  home  to  what  are  commonly,  and  we  think  cor- 
rectly, called  **  good  things  \"  his  whole  appearance 
negatived  such  an  idea.    But  he  repaired  to  the 


table  with  a  cheerful  and  active  step,  as  if  be  were 
sure  he  could  find  things  as  they  ought  to  be ;  and 
he  partook  of  its  provisions  as  if  he  had  found 
them  so.  He  did  not  praise  the  abundance  and 
good  quality  of  what  he  saw  and  enjoyed;  but 
maintained  the  same  rather  mysterious  silence  here, 
as  elsewhere  on  board.  But  the  expression  of  calni 
inward  satisfaction,  which  reigned  in  his  face,  spoke 
volumes.  In  like  manner,  with  respect  to  every 
part  of  the  domestic  economy  of  the  boat;  the 
commodious  berths,  the  conveniences  of  the  wash- 
ing apparatus,  and  of  the  barber's  shop;  the  boot- 
brushing  quarters,  in  short,  all  the  nameless  accom- 
modations and  necessaries,  which  xk  ill  suggest  them- 
selves without  being  si)ecified.  In  regard  to  them 
all,  you  might  read  in  the  stranger's  looks  and 
mien,  that  he  was  perfectly  satisfied ;  and  for  some 
reason,  which  did  not  suggest  itself  for  want  of 
knowledge  of  his  history,  he  evidently  enjoyed  this 
satisfaction,  with  a  peculiar  relish.  In  fact,  the 
only  words  that  had  been  heard  to  escape  from 
*^  that  gentleman,"  (for  so  the  captain  had  called 
him,  in  pointing  him  out  to  the  steward ;  and  so 
the  barber  had  called  him  in  speaking  of  him  to  the 
cook ;  and  so  the  engineer  had  designated  him,  in 
describing  his  looks  to  the  fireman;)  the  only  words 
which  ^^that  gentleman"  had  been  heard  to  utter 
to  any  one  on  board,  were  his  remarks  to  the  cap- 
tain, after  having  finished  a  tour  of  observation 
round  the  boat, — **Very  convenient,  very  com- 
fortable." 

As  they  drew  near  to  Albany,  this  air  of  satis- 
faction  was  evidently  clouded.  Nothing  adverse 
had  happened  on  board  the  boat,  which  was  walk- 
ing cheerily  through  the  water,  at  the  rate  of  eleven 
miles  and  a  half  per  hour.  Mr.  Surevalve,  her  en- 
gineer, was  heard  to  say  that  he  could  double  her 
steam  without  coming  near  her  proof;  *'but  then,"* 
he  added  to  the  firemen,  *'  what  good  would  tliat  do, 
seeing  the  resistance  of  the  water  increases  with 
the  velocity  of  the  boat;"  a  remark,  to  which  the 
fireman  returned,  what  may  be  called,  a  very  hm- 
knowing  look.  The  weather  was  fine;  the  com- 
pany generally  exhilarated  at  the  thought  of  arriv- 
ing at  the  journey's  end ;  and  all  but  the  stranger 
rising  in  spirits,  as  they  drew  near  to  the  landing 
place.  He,  on  the  contrary,  proceeded  about  the 
i)usiness  of  disembarking,  with  the  only  discon- 
tented look  ho  had  worn  during  the  trip. 

But  in  the  crowd  and  hurry  of  landing  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  passengers,  with  as  many  trunks, 
carpet-bags,  and  bandboxes,  and  the  tumult  of  con- 
flicting porters,  draymen,  hackmen,  and  greeting 
friends,  the  stranger  was  lost  sight  of.  Several  of 
the  passengers  had  secretly  determined  to  keep  an 
eye  upon  him ;  an  idea  having  got  abroad  that  he 
was  a  member  of  parliament,  or  some  said  the  Duke 
of  Saxe  Weimar,  which  the  engineer  averred  with 
an  oath  to  be  the  case,  adding,  that  "  it  was  hard, 
if  he  could  not  tell  a  Frenchman.**  But  it  so  hap- 
pened that  every  man  on  board  had  an  object  of 
greater  interest  to  look  after  in  the  crowd,  vix. 
himself;  and  what  course  the  stranger  took  on 
landing,  no  one  could  say. 
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It  was  not  long  before  the  captain  discoTered 
that  the  stranger  liad  not  gone  on  shore,  for  he  per- 
ceived him  occupying  a  retired  seat  on  the  transom, 
aft  in  the  cabin;  and  that  he  appeared  to  intend 
returning  to  New  York  the  next  trip.  His  counte- 
nance had  recovered  itd  prevailing  expression,  and 
he  just  opened  his  lips  to  say  that  he  "believed  he 
should  take  the  boat  back."  Various  speculations, 
no  doubt,  were  made  by  the  captain,  the  steward, 
the  engineer,  and  the  iiremen,  on  a  circumstance, 
upon  the  whole,  so  singular;  but  recollecting  his 
clouded  aspect  as  he  appro  iched  Albany,  they  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  he  hud  forgotten  something 
of  importance  in  New  York ;  that  the  recolh»ction 
of  it  did  not  return  to  him,  till  near  the  arrival  of 
the  boat,  and  consequently  he  was  obliged  to  go 
down  the  river  again.  "  You  see  that  gentleman 
ag^in,"  says  the  engineer  to  thu  fireman.  "  I  do," 
replied  Mr.  Manysculd.  *^  I  sup})Ose  he  has  forgot- 
ten something  in  New  York,"  pursued  tln^  engineer ; 
and  thus  closed  a  dialogue,  which  a  skilful  novelist 
would  have  spread  over  tiiree  i)age8. 

The  stranger's  demeanor,  on  the  return,  was  the 
exact  counterpart  of  that  which  he  hud  worn  on 
the  ascent;  calm,  satisfied,  retired;  perfectly  at 
ease ;  a  mind  and  senses  formed  to  enjoy,  reposing 
in  the  full  possession  of  their  objects.  To  describe 
his  manner  more  minutely,  would  be  merely  to  re- 
peat what  we  have  already  said,  in  the  former  part 
of  this  account.  But  the  hypothesis,  by  which  the 
engineer  and  iiremen  had  accounted  for  his  return, 
and  his  melancholy  looks,  at  Albany,  was  over- 
thrown by  the  extraordinary  fact,  that  as  they  drew 
near  to  New  York,  his  countenance  was  oversliad- 
owed  bv  the  same  clouds  that  had  before  darkened 
it.  He  was  even  more  perplexed  in  .>«pirit  than  he 
had  l>efore  seemed ;  and  he  ordered  his  servant  to 
look  after  the  baggage,  with  a  iK.'ttishn('ss  that  con- 
trasted strangely  with  his  calm  deportment.  The 
engineer  who  had  noticed  this,  was  determined  to 
watch  him  clo:<ely ;  and  the  fireman  swore  he  would 
follow  him  up  to  the  head  of  Cortlandt  stre<>t.  But 
just  as  the  steamboat  was  rounding  into  the  slip,  a 
sloop  was  descending  the  river  with  wind  and  tide ; 
and  some  danger  of  colii<4ion  arose.  It  was  neci's- 
sary  that  the  engineer  should  throw  his  wheels 
back,  with  all  pos>ible  expedition.  This  ev(>nt 
threw  the  fire-room  into  a  little  confusion,  succeed- 
ed by  some  remarks  of  admiration  at  the  precision 
with  which  the  engine  worked,  and  the  boast  of  the 
fireman,  *'  how  sweetly  slie  went  over  her  centres." 
This  bustle  below  was  followed  by  that  of  arriving ; 
the  usual  throng  of  friends,  porters,  pas.-cngers, 
draymen,  hackmen,  and  barrowmen  brensting  each 
other  on  the  deck,  on  the  ])lank  which  led  from  the 
boat,  on  the  slip,  and  in  the  street,  completed  the 
momentary  confusion ;  and  when  the  engineer  and 
fireman  had  readjusted  their  apartment,  they  burst 
out  at  once  on  each  other,  with  the  (piestion  and 
reply,  "Did  you  see  which  way  tfint  gentleman 
went?"  ^'Ilang  it,  no."  The  captain  and  the 
steward  were  much  in  the  same  predicament.  "  I 
meant  to  have  had  an  eye  after  '  that  gentleman,* " 
said  the  captain,  ''  but  he  has  given  me  the  slip." 

It  was,  accordingly,  with  a  good  deal  of  surprise, 
that,  on  descending  to  the  cabin,  he  again  saw  the 
stranger,  in  the  old  place;  again  prepared  to  all 
appearance  to  go  back  to  Albany,  and  again  heard 
the  short  remark,  *'  I  believe  I  shall  take  the  boat 
back."  But  the  captain  was  well-bred,  and  the 
stranger  a  good  customer ;  so  that  no  look  escui>ed 


the  former,  expressive  of  the  sentiments  which  this 
singular  conduct  excited  in  him.  The  same  deco- 
rum, however,  did  not  restrain  the  engineer  and 
fireman.  As  soon  as  they  perceived  the  stranger, 
on  his  accustomed  walk  up  and  down  deck,  the 
engineer  cried  out,  with  a  preliminary  obtestation 
which  we  do  not  cure  to  repeat,  '*  Mr.  Manyscald, 
do  you  see  'that  gentleman V * "  *'  Ay,  ay,"  was  the 
answer,  **  who  can  he  be  ?  "  "  Tell  that  if  you  can," 
rejoined  the  engineer,  *'it  ain*t  every  man  that's 
iftillingtobe  known;  for  my  own  part,  I  believe 
it*s  Bolivar  come  to  tap  the  dam  over  the  Mohawk, 
and  let  the  kanol  waste  out."  The  fireman  mod- 
estly inquired  his  reason  for  thinking  it  was  Bolivar, 
but  the  engineer,  a  little  piqued  at  having  his  judg- 
ment questioned,  merely  muttered,  that  **it  was 
hard  if  a  man  who  had  been  an  engineer  for  ten 
years  couldn't  tell  a  Frenchman." 

During  the  passage,  nothing  escapiMl  the  stranger 
that  betrayed  his  history  or  errand;  nor  yet  was 
there  anv  afll'ectation  of  mvsterv  or  concealment. 
A  close  obsiM-ver  would  have  inferred  (as  is  said  to 
be  the  case  with  free  masonry),  that  no  secret  es- 
caped him,  becau»'e  there  was  none  to  escape ;  that 
his  conduct,  though  not  to  be  accounted  for  by 
those  unacquainted  with  him,  was  probably  consist- 
ent with  the  laws  of  human  nature,  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  a  gentleman.  It  is  precisely,  however,  a 
case  like  this,  which  most  stimulates  the  curiosity 
and  awakens  the  suspicions  of  common  men.  They 
think  the  natural  unafleeted  air  but  a  deeper  dis- 
guise ;  and  it  cannot  be  concealed,  that,  in  the 
course  of  the  third  passage,  very  hard  allusions 
were  made  by  the  engineer  and  fireman  to  the 
cliaraeter  of  Mnjor  Andr6,  as  a  spy.  The  sight  of 
West  Point  probably  awakened  this  n.>mini.scencc 
in  tlie  mind  of  the  engineer,  who,  in  the  ardor  of 
his  patriotic  feeling,  forgot  it  was  time  of  peace. 
The  fireman  was  beginning  to  throw  out  a  submis- 
sive hint,  that  he  did  not  know,  *'  that  in  time  of 
I>e:ice,  even  an  Kuglishman  could  be  hung  for  going 
to  West  Point ; "  but  the  engineer  interrupted  him, 
and  expressed  his  belief  with  an  oath,  that  '*if 
(ienerul  Juckson  could  cutch  '  that  gentleman,* "  (us 
h(>  now  called  him  with  a  little  sneer  on  the  word,) 
**  he  would  hang  him,  under  the  second  article  of 
tlie  rulcH  of  war."  "  For  all  me,"  meekly  responded 
the  firi'mau,  as  he  shouldered  a  stick  of  pitch-pine 
into  the  furnace. 

It  is  remarked  by  authors,  who  have  spoken  on 
the  subject  of  juggling,  that  the  very  intensity  with 
whi(*h  a  company  eyes  the  juggler,  facilitates  his 
deeei>tions.  lie  has  but  to  give  their  eyes  and  their 
thoughts  a  slight  misdirection,  and  then  he  may, 
for  a  moment,  do  almost  any  thing  unobserved,  in 
full  view.  A  vague  impression,  growing  out  of  the 
loose  conversation  in  the  fire-room,  had  prevailed 
among  the  attendants  and  others  in  the  boat,  that 
the  gentleman  was  a  foreigner,  going  to  explore,  if 
not  to  tap,  the  canal.  With  this  view,  they  f«?lt  no 
doubt  he  woidd,  on  the  return,  land  at  Albany ;  a 
lookout  was  kept  for  him,  and  though  he  was  un- 
noticed in  the  throng  at  the  place  of  debarkation,  it 
was  ascribed  to  the  throng  that  the  gentleman  was 
unnoticed.  "  I  tell  you,  youMl  hear  mischief  from 
*  ifiat  gentleman  yet,' "  said  the  engineer,  throwing 
off  his  steam. 

What  then  was  their  astonishment,  and  even  that 
of  tlie  captain  and  steward,  to  find  the  stranger  was 
still  in  the  cabin,  and  prepared  to  all  app>earanco 
for  a  fourth  trip.     The  captain  felt  he  hardly  knew 
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liow;  we  may  call  it  qvfrr.  ile  nljfli'd,  howeicr, 
liiii  iinraiiy  emotions,  mul  cndpHvorcd  to  liow  re- 
iiprdfnlly  to  ibe  nirRiipT'n  uminl  roiiiark,  "  I  think 
1  nball  lake  tho  luiat  iMik."  Aw.irc  <ir  iho  huny 
RiHviiIntion  «hk-ti  liml  l>c)>i]n  to  i-xiimiH  itwlf  in 
itH-  Itn'-ronin,  lie  rpi|iii>.-<ti'il  t1ir>  uti'iinn]  nut  tii  lot  it 
111- kiiwn,  thnt  "fAnf  p'titlniinn"  Kiiii  Rtiini;  down 
Bpiin ;  and  it  n^niiiim 


Al.fl 


1   half  n 


.    luid 
II  take  one  of 


aftlT 


Marled,  ttic  ppntlctiinn  li'll  llir 
liiM  w:ilki<  on  ileck,  niid  in  piuvinf;  alinii;  viu  socn  at  j 
the  i<a[ni>  iiifiant  liy  tlin  eoRiiiFiT  and  lirenian.  For  ' 
a  niuniciit  lliey  Uiiiki'd  ■(  t'ai'li  n\\wt  witli  an  cx- 
precMon  iif  dii'iilpai'iirv  anrl  n>!iuliitioii  Mronply  inin-  | 
gjpd.  Not  a  n'ord  wan  niid  hv  eitheri  Imt  llie  On--  ' 
nan  dmiipcil  u  iiii^c  iiiit-k  ol  ]iini'.  vliU'ii  he  wa*  ' 
liflinc  into  thp  ttiTiiai'i>;  and  the  cnpnror  a' I 
promtitly  cut  of!  lite  Mti'aro  from  thi-  pii|iiiip,  and  | 
tironf(ht'  th{>  vhppin  to  a  Maud.  Tiu>  i'aplaln  of' 
coiilm  nudi(;d  fnrwari),  anil  iii'|iiitvd  if  llio  l>oilrr  i 
had  I'nt/a^iinf  (till'  inoclvrn  {iciliic  noni  luTb»Tiain^\ 
and  met  the  dcfpeniti-  Fn|;in<'i'r  (.■iiniin);  u|j  i«  ppcak  | 
for  himnelf.  "L'uptain,"  miiil  In-,  wiili  ii  kind  of' 
hifjIi-proMHirr  niiivcmi'iit  of  hii 


U|l8t 


('(■piHT  )>ailcr  or  iron,  liiffli  prprviirc 
or  kiv ;  K\\<t  me  tlw  jiaekinK  of  niy  own  cylinder, 
and  I'll  knock  imder  lu  no  man.  lint  if  ire  are  to 
hare  'Ihal  p-ntli'iiiBn '  u|>  and  dimn.  ilown  and  np, 

and  up  and  d«wn  n^'ain.  like  a  xiity  l>or~.-  pinion,  1 

if  lie  Wam,- tiir  it."        '     ''  '         '  "         j 

The  iincotii'i'irKM  Kiilijrrl  of  thiH  liimidt  had  al- 
ready retreatvil  lo  hii^  |>0<t  in  llie  itiliin,  l>cfore  llie 
nccnR  liejnn,  and  wait  Ini'kily  ipiurunt  of  llie 
tronhiR  lie  «««  ean^in);.  The  raiMnin,  itlio  vai  a  | 
priidi'iit  man,  njinke  in  a  enneitiatinp:  tone  to  the  i 
nif^iu'cr;  promised  to  avk  ilie  vlraiifier  ronndly 
wlio  he  wax,  anil  wliat  waM  bin  liii.4nt'i",  and  if  \w  \ 
luiind  Ihi>  leii».t  eaoiio  of  diiimtii>fBrti<in.  lo  ><et  liiin 
on  iiliorc  at  Kcwhiiriih.  Tlic  niullilii-d  eninnn-r  | 
reliimcd  to  Ida  ih-parliiK'nt ;  llie  fin<man  xhonMeri'il  ' 
a  hu^fe  Mii'k  of  pine  i[t«i  llii-  fumaie,  ihe  fteam 
nifhcd  hii>^iii|;  iiilu  the  I'viiridiT.  nnd  the  l>oiit  was 
noon  movinjt  her  mi'lve  knots  an  iioiir  on  the  mei. 


Tlie  eaplain,  in  Ihe  extremity  of  the  moment, 
had  prnmiwd  what  it  was  hard  to  perform:  and 
now  cxperii'iieed  a  n'Ofible  palpilation.  a  he  Avm 
near  tn  the  Mranger,  lo  fulfil  the  oUlii^lion  he  hail 
liaflily  aiiKnined,  The  pentleman,  howevrr.  harl 
hepni  10  BUruiise  ihn  true  etaie  of  the  ease;  heh«it 
nutieed  tlw  diKtriiKtliil  luokn  of  tho  erew,  and  ihi' 
iliiliiouii  eajimv-ioiiH  of  the  faptain  and  rlevard.  Xt 
the  fnmier  ajiproaelierl  him.  he  determined  to  re- 
Ueve  the  emliarnii>»imcnt,  under  which,  it  wan  plain, 
he  wai*  pnni;  lo  nddreii]<  him;  and  tinid,  "1  per' 
eeive,  rir,  you  are  u(  a  Iok  to  account  for  my  re- 
niaiiiiiilt  on  bnanl  the  lioat  for  i>o  many  duecM*ivi- 
iripi',  and,  if  I  uilftake  not,  yniir  people  riew  n^ 
wilh  eiixpii'ioiia  eye«.  The  truth  ie.  captain,  I  br- 
lieve  I  Hhall  iiaiw  Ihe  suniniFr  with  yon." 

The  plran^ier  pauMd  lo  notice  (Eomewbat  wir-k- 
eilly)  Ihe  elli-et  of  this  iDlellipenec  on  the  eaplain. 
whore  eyi-e  liepin  to  irrow  round  at  the  iniiniailim: 
but  in  a  moment  imrt^ued: — "You  mu*l  kiov. 
captain.  I  ani  one  of  tlioy*  penniui, — fnvnivil  I  will 
not  fay, — who  lieiiii;  al  ore  the  necei>i<ily  of  lalmr- 
in^  Ii>r  a  eiitiniiilence,  are  ohlifp^  to  remirl  to  toair 
extra  ordinary  meam  to  set  tbr«ii(;h  the  year.  1  im 
a  CaroliDian,  and  paeti  tut  «nnimen<  in  iravcllinii. 
1  hare  In'eii  olilip-d  to  cnmp  by  laiiil,  for  the  i4kc 
ofHH'inff  frieiitb^  ami  iraiuuetin;!  hiinnew  liy  the 
way.  1  lid  yon  ever,  eaplain,  travel  by  laod'fron 
CliarleHton  lo  l'hiladel]iliia  f" 

The  ca|itaiD  vliook  his  head  in  llir  nefWiTr, 
'■Toil  mar  thniik  Heaven  for  that.  (>!  cupiaia. 
the  cra7y  Kla|;el^  the  vile  roade.  the  livcr*  tii  1* 
forded,  llie  mmN  lo  lie  phxifched  through,  ilie  eom- 
forlleHi  Inna,  ihi-  crowd.  Ihe  nolye.  Ilu'  ln-at ;  lat  I 
miiKt  mil  dwell  im  it.  Sntliee  It  lo  my.  1  have  eiif- 
fered  every  thiiift,  bolh  mavin;rand  Kialiannry.  1 
have  lieeii  ovrriumed,  and  liad  my  fihoidiler  £'■ 
loeated  in  Virpiiiia;  I  have  been  rulibcil  lietaem 
Raliiiiion-  and  Havn-  de  <irace.  Al  I'liilailelpliia.  I 
have  had  niy  |i]aiv  In  tlie  mail  coach  luken  up  tn 
a  way  pawienpT ;  I  have  hern  xlowed  by  the  ridr 
of  a  drunken  Riitur  in  New  Jeriiey;  I  have  bern 
'piiiU'd  Inio  a  tavliiotiablc  boar<Iiii|r''hottsp  in  ihe 
owded  Kcascn.in  New  York.  Once  1  hnvo  l.nd  to 
.  on  a  linfc  of  turkey?,  which  was  goinp;  lo  llir 
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itage  proprietor,  who  was  also  keeper  of  a  hotel ; 
three  rheumatic  feyers  have  I  caught,  by  riding  in 
the  night,  against  a  window  that  would  not  close ; 
near  Elk  ton,  I  was  washed  away  in  a  gully,  and 
three  hones  drowned;  at  Saratoga,  I  have  been 
BiiiTocated ;  at  Montreal,  eaten  of  fleas ;  in  short, 
captain,  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure  I  haye  suffered 
the  pains  of  purgatory.  For  the  first  time  in  my 
life,  I  have  met  with  comfort,  ease,  and  enjoyment, 
on  board  the  Chancellor.  I  was  following  the  mul- 
titude to  the  Springs.  As  I  drew  near  to  Albany, 
my  heart  sunk  within  me,  as  I  thought  of  the  little 
prison  in  which  I  should  be  shut  up,  at  one  of  the 
fashionable  hotels.  In  the  very  moment  of  land- 
ing, my  courage  failed  me,  and  I  returned  to  the 
comforts  of  another  trip  in  your  excellent  boat. 


We  went  down  to  New  York ;  I  was  about  to  step 
on  shore,  and  saw  a  well-dressed  gentleman  run 
down  by  a  swine,  in  my  sight.  I  shrunk  back  again 
into  your  cabin,  where  I  have  found  such  accommo- 
dations  as  I  have  never  before  met  away  from 
home ;  and  if  you  are  not  unwilling  to  have  a  sea- 
son passenger,  I  intend  to  pass  the  ensuing  three 
months  on  board  your  boat." 

The  captain  blushed  and  bowed ;  gratified  and 
ashamed  of  his  suspicions.  He  hurried  up  to  put 
the  engineer  at  ease,  who  was  not  less  gratified  at 
the  high  opinion  the  stranger  had  of  the  Chancellor ; 
and  as  long  as  the  boat  continued  to  ply  for  the 
rest  of  the  season,  remarked,  at  least  once  a  trip 
to  the  fireman,  '^^Uhat  gentleman*  knows  what^s 
what." 


-•♦•- 


SHAKING  HANDS. 

BT    EDWARn   EVERETT.       1860. 


Mr.  EnrroR,— There  are  few  things  of  more  com- 
mon occurrence  than  shaking  hands ;  and  yet  I  do 
not  recollect  that  much  has  been  speculated  upon 
the  subject.  I  confess,  when  I  consider  to  what 
unimportant  and  fVitilc  matters  the  attention  of 
writers  and  readers  has  often  been  directed,  I  am 
surprised  that  no  one  has  been  found  to  handle  so 
important  a  subject  as  this ;  and  attempt  to  give 
the  public  a  rational  view  of  the  doctrine  and  dis- 
cipline of  shaking  hands.  It  is  a  subject  on  which 
I  have  myself  reflected  a  good  deal,  and  I  beg  leave 
to  offer  you  a  few  remarks  on  the  origin  of  the 
practice,  and  the  various  forms  in  wiiich  it  is  exer- 
cised. 

I  have  been  unable  to  find  among  the  ancients  any 
distinct  mention  of  shakiru:f  hands.  They  followed 
the  heartier  practice  of  "iiugging  or  embracing, 
which  has  not  wholly  distipp(;ared  among  grown  p<T- 
sons  in  Europe,  and  children  in  our  own  country, 
and  has  unquestionably  the  advantage  on  the  score 
of  cordiality.  When  the  ancients  confined  the 
busine^  of  salutation  to  the  hand:4  alone,  thev 
joined  but  did  not  »finke  thorn.  Although  I  find 
frequently  such  phrases  as  jungere  dextrax  hospitio^ 
I  do  not  recollci't  to  have  met  with  that  of  agitnre 
dextras.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  practice 
grew  up  in  the  ages  of  chivalry,  when  the  cumbrous 
iron  mail,  in  which  the  knights  were  cased,  pre- 
vented their  embracing;  and  when,  with  fingers 
clotiied  in  steel,  the  simple  touch  or  joining  of  the 
hands  would  have  been  but  cold  welcome ;  so  that  a 
prolonged  junction  was  a  natural  resort,  to  express 
cordiality ;  ami  as  it  would  have  been  awkward  to 
keep  the  hands  unemployed  in  this  position,  a  gentle 
a$]Citation  or  shaking  might  have  been  naturally  intro-  , 
duced.  How  long  the  practice  may  have  remained  ' 
in  thu  rudimental  stage,  it  is  impossible  in  the 
silence  of  history  to  say  ;  nor  \a  there  anything  in 
the  English  chroniclers,  in  Philip  de  Comines,  or  the 
Hyzantine  historians,  which  enables  us  to  trace  the 
progress  of  the  art  into  the  forms  in  which  it  now 
exists  among  us. 

Without,  therefore,  availing  myself  of  the  privi- 
lege of  theorists  to  supply  by  conjecture  the  want 
of  history  or  tradition,  I  shall  piuss  immediately  to 
the  enumeration  of  these  forms : 

1.  The  pump-handU  shake  is  the  first  which  de- 


serves notice.  It  is  executed  by  taking  your  friend^s 
hand,  and  working  it  up  and  down  through  an  arc  of 
fifty  degrees,  for  about  a  minute  and  a  half.  To  have 
its  true  nature,  force  and  distinctive  character,  this 
shake  should  be  performed  with  a  fair,  steady  mo- 
tion. No  attempt  should  be  made  to  give  it  grace, 
and  still  less  vivacity ;  as  the  few  instances  in  which 
the  latter  has  been  tried,  have  universally  resulted 
in  dislocating  the  shoulder  of  the  person  on  whom 
it  has  been  attempted.  On  the  contrary,  persons 
who  are  partial  to  the  pump-handle  shake,  shouhl 
be  at  some  pains  to  give  an  equable,  tranquil 
movement  to  the  operation,  which  should,  on  no 
account,  be  continued  after  perspiration  on  the  part 
of  your  friend  has  commenced. 

2.  The  pendulum  shake  may  be  mentioned  next, 
as  being  somewhat  similar  in  character,  but  moving, 
as  the  name  indicates,  in  a  horizontal,  insU>ad  of  a 
perpendicular  direction.  It  is  executed,  by  sweep- 
ing your  hand  horizontally  toward  your  friend^s, 
and,  after  the  junction  is  eftccted,  rowing  with  it 
from  one  side  to  the  other,  according  to  the  pleasure 
of  the  parties.  The  only  caution  in  its  use,  which 
needs  particularly  to  be  given,  is  not  to  insist  on 
performing  it  in  a  plane  strictly  parallel  to  the  hori- 
zon, when  you  meet  with  a  person  who  has  been 
educated  to  the  pump-handle  shake.  It  is  well- 
known  that  people  cling  to  the  forms  in  which  they 
have  been  educated,  even  when  the  substance  is 
sacrificed  in  adhering  to  them.  I  had  two  uncles, 
both  estimable  men,  one  of  whom  had  been  brought 
up  in  the  pump-handle  shake,  and  another  had 
brought  home  the  pendulum  from  a  foreign  voyage. 
They  met,  joined  hands,  and  attempted  to  put  them 
in  motion.  They  were  neither  of  them  feeble  men. 
One  endeavored  to  pump,  and  the  other  to  paddle ; 
their  faces  reddened, — the  drops  stood  on  their  fore- 
heads :  and  it  was  at  last  a  pleasing  illustration  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  composition  of  forces,  to  see 
their  hands  slanting  into  an  exact  diagonal ;  in 
which  line  they  ever  afterwards  shook ; — but  it  was 
plain  to  see  there  w<is  no  cordiality  in  it,  and,  as  is 
usually  the  case  with  compromises,  both  i>arties  were 
discontented. 

3.  The  tourniquet  xhake  is  the  next  in  importance. 
It  derives  its  name  from  the  instruments  made  use 
of  by  surgeons  to  stop  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 
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in  a  limb  ■bout  to  be  ampulutoil.  It  is  performed 
by  clapping  tlie  linnj  of  jour  frieiicl.  a»  fur  a*  jou 
can,  In  your  own,  aitit  llicn  contracting  the  niiiM'li'X 
of  vour  Ibumb,  tinf^rx  and  palm,  liil  you  liovc  in- 
duced any  dep-ec  of  oomprcnnn  you  may  pro- 
pone. PnrliiiiLir  cnra  oiifilit  to  hf.  "taken  if  your 
own  hand  in  as  11011!  and  a*^  lii<!  no  a  frying- [inn,  anil 
that  of  your  friend  as  iininll  and  rofi  an  n  yoiinR 
maiden's,  not  to  inalie  ii?e  of  tlie  toiu'iiiquct  Klniku 
to  the  dcprru  lliat  will  force  tht'  sni;ili  Iioiifr  of  the 
wrirt  out  of  pUi-o.  A  hearty  young  IHcnd  of  mine, 
who  hadpnrxued  the  study  uf  ^-olo);)',  and  aci|uired 
an  iinuHuul  hardnent  and  H(rcn)^h  of  hntid  and  wrist, 
by  tliu  use  of  the  hammer,  on  rclumiuK  A^m  a  scien- 
tific excurclon,  gaTeliirt  gouty  uncle  the  toumiiinct 
ahalte  with  nucli  HCTerity  bh  raduci'd  the  old  gentle- 
man's fingi-ni  to  powder,  for  wlik^h  my  friend  hn<) 
the  Katl'factiun  of  being  dy  nliei'ited,  as  eoou  as  his 
unele  got  well  enough  to  hold  >  pen. 

t.  liie  cordial  prapplr  is  a  sliake  of  »iomc  Inler- 
m>l.  It  ia  a  hearty,  buifterous  agitation  of  your 
friend's  hand,  accnmimnied  with  moderalu  preasun<, 
*ni]  louil,  cheerful  exclamations  of  welcome.  If  is 
ui  exeullcnt  (ravelling  shake,  and  well  adapted  to 
make  frienil>.    It  is  IndiserimlnatiJy  pcrfiiruied. 

5.  Tlie  J'rler  Oriri-aui  tmirh  l»  oppoi<>'d  to  the 
cardial  arapp/t.  It  ia  a  ppiirive,  Imnijuil  junclinn, 
followed  by  a  mild,  i>ubDiutory  motion,  a  cuat-down 


I  look,  and  an  inarticulate  inquiry  alter  toui  fliend's 
,  health. 

I  II.  The  pmilt  major  and  prvde  minor  are  neiriy 
!  monopoli«'d  by  ladien.  They  cannot  be  acctiiBleli 
described,  but  are  constanlly  noticed  in  practict. 
j  They  never  eili^nd  beyond  tl-.e  fingers ;  and  iht 
,  prude  major  allows  you  10  touch  even  them  oiJy 
down  lo  the  Kecond  joint.  The  prude  minor  givei 
you  the  whole  of  the  fore-iinger.  Conrideratite 
I  akill  may  be  rhown  in  pcrlurniing  there  with  nice 
variation!',  cuch  as  extending  the  left  hand,  itutrid 
1  of  the  riF;ht,  or  having  a  new  glo«fiykid  glove  over 

the  finger  you  extend, 
j  I  might  go  through  a  long  list,  nir,  of  the  ^pi- 
!  rv.ira',  the  inn»ni7^  Fhake,  and  Ihevhake  tnVAmofiM- 
I  prrptnie;  but  llieM!  are  only  fact  ii  ions  combinations 
i  of  the  three  fundamental  lotms  already  described, 
i  03  the  pump-liinidlr.  the  ptnitutmii,  and  the  lannii- 
giiil.  In  like  manner,  the  /»iin^  pat,  the  rtvA 
I  roHianlU  and  the  KtitiiHtnlal  riatp,  may  be  reduced 
;  in  their  main  moiements  to  vaiiouH  combinationa 
and  niodificulions  nt'  the  cordial  grapple,  Peter 
;  tirievous  touch,  and  the  prude  major  and  oiinor. 
1  should  trnulile  you  with  a  few  lemarka.  In  conclu- 
sion, on  the  ninle  of  shaking  haniU,  aa  an  iodication 
'  of  characters,  but  I  i>ee  a  IViend  coming  up  the  ave- 
nue who  i^  addicted  lo  the  pump-liaHdlt.  I  dare 
I  uol  lire  my  wriatby  furtlier  writing. 


Qeits. — .1  coroner's  imiucsl  was  held  upon  the 
liody  of  a  timn  who  died  front  taking  Vegetable 
Pills.  On  opening  the  boily,  the  interior  Wiin 
dii^overed  to  be  one  huge  cabbage,  but  dead,  to  it" 
core,  fi^m  coiiHneinenl  and  want  of  water — a  bever- 
age which  the  patient,  uofortnuBli'lv,  never  drank. 
The  jury  relurneil  a  verdict  of  "  yxKi."  "Quite, 
gentlemen !"  eK'laimed  the  dismayed  coroner — 
"  neTer  heard  of  such  a  thing '.  What  do  you  mean  ?'' 
"  Why,"  replieil  the  foreman,  "  we  find  that,  if  the 
cabbage  killed  the  man — the  man  most  certainly 
killed  the  cabbage,  and  if  that  ain't  quits,  bkiw  me !" 


A  RELT(iiot«  PaiNriPLit, — It  i»  related  that  an 
old  nej:r(i,  who  nan  generally  hired  out  to  difllerent 
muBter!',  was  once  asked  by  a  white  gentleman  to 
what  Church  he  belonged.  To  ihia  interrogatory 
he  thus  responded:  "When  1  is  hired  out  lo  a 
master  dat  U  a  Presbyterian,  I  i»  a  rrr»byie' 
rian.  When  I  is  hired  ont  to  a  master  dat  is  a 
Mefodist.  I  is  a  Mefodist.  When  I  is  hired  out 
10  a  master  dnt  in  a  I'nited  Brcdrcn,  I  is  a  Tni'- 
ed  Bredrea.     Dc  fact  18,  1  U  whatever  tigion  mai- 
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Forty  yean  ago,  Augusta,  Ga.,  presented  a  very 
different  appearance  from  the  busy  and  beautiful 
city  of  the  present  day.  Its  groceries,  stores,  and 
extensive  warehouses  were  few  in  number,  and 
the  large  quantities  of  cotton,  and  other  produce, 
which  are  still  conveyed  thither,  were  transported 
entirely  by  wagons.  The  substantial  railroad, 
which  links  it  with  the  richest  and  most  beautiful 
regions  of  the  empire  state  of  the  South,  was  a 
chimera,  not  yet  conceived  in  the  wild  brain  of 
fancy  herself;  and  many  of  the  improvements, 
luxuries,  and  refinements,  which  now  make  it  the 
second  city  in  the  state,  were  then  "  in  the  shell." 
Yet^  by  the  honest  yeomanry  of  forty  years  ago, 
Augusta  was  looked  upon  as  Paris  and  London  are 
now  viewed  by  us.  The  man  who  had  never  been 
there,  was  a  cipher  in  the  community — nothing  kill- 
ed an  opinion  more  surely,  nothing  stopped  the 
mouth  of  "argyment"  sooner,  than  the  sneering 
taunt,  **  Pshaw  !  you  haVt  been  to  Aut/Mtt/.'''  The 
atmosphere  of  this  favored  place  was  supposed  to 
impart  knowledge  and  wisdom  to  all  who  breathed 
it,  and  the  veriest  ass  was  a  Solon  and  an  umpire, 
if  he  could  discourse  fluently  of  the  different  locali- 
ties, and  various  wonders,  o(  Aufjwtfi/. 

The  farmers  of  the  surroun«ling  country  paid  a 
yearly  visit  to  Augusta,  and  having  sold  their  ^^crap'^ 
of  the  great  Southern  staple,  and  laid  iu  their  stock 
of  winter  nece^aries,  returned  home  with  some- 
thing of  that  holy  satisfaction  with  which  the  pious 
Mohammedan  turns  his  face  homeward  from  M(>cca. 
The  first  step  upon  arriving  in  the  city  was  to  lay 
aside  their  ^^coppercm-coloureds,^*  fnhrics  of  the  wife's 
or  daughter's  loom,  and  purchase  a  now  suit  of 
"  «<or<?-clothes."  Tiiese  were  immediately  donned, 
and  upon  returning  homo,  were  carefully  embalmed, 
nor  again  permitted  to  see  the  li^bt  until  the  next 
Sunday  at  "  meetin',"  when  the  farmer,  with  head 
erect  and  ample  shirt-collar,  strutted  up  the  aisle, 
the  lion  of  the  occasion,  the  *'  observed  of  uU  ob- 
servers "  till  the  next  Sabbath,  when  his  noij^Jibor 
returning  with  his  new  suit,  plucked  off  his  laurels 
and  twined  them  green  and  blooming  upon  the 
crown  of  his  own  shining  beaver.  These  annual  trips 
were  the  event  and  era  of  the  year,  and  the  farmer 
returned  to  his  home,  big  with  importance  and 
news.  The  dishonesty  and  shrewdness  of "  them 
Gimblit  fellers,"  (i'otton-Buyers,)  the  extortions  of 
hotel-keepers,  the  singular  failures  of  warehouse 
steelyards  to  make  cotton-bales  weigh  as  much  in 
Augusta  as  at  home,  the  elegant  apparol  of  the  city 
belles  and  beaux,  and  the  sights  and  scenes  which 
greeted  their  astonished  gaze,  formed  the  year's 
staple  of  conversation  and  discussion  ;  and  it  would 
be  difficult  to  say  who  experienced  the  greater  de- 
light— the  farmer  in  relating  his  wondrotis  adven- 
tures, or  his  wife  and  daughters  in  listening  to  them 
with  open  mouths,  uplifted  hands,  and  occasional 
breathless  ejaculations  of  "  Good  Lord,  look  down  !" 
**0!  go  awav!"  or   "Shut  up!"  "You  don't   ses 
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Early  in   the   fall  of  18 — ,  Farmer  Wilkins  an 
nounced  to  his  son  Peter,  that  as  he,  "  his  daddy," 
would  be  too  busy  to  make  the  usual  trip  in  "pro- 
pria  persona,"  he,    Peter,   miist  get   ready  to   go  , 
down  to  Augusty  and  sell  the  "  first  load."     Now,  i 

20 


Peter  Wilkins,  Jr.,  a  young  man  just  grown,  was 
one  of  the  celebrities  of  which  his  Betilement  (neigh- 
borhood) boasted.  He  was  supposed  to  have  cut 
his  eye-teeth — to  have  shaken  off  that  verdancy  so 
common  to  young  men;  and  while  he  filled  up 
more  than  half  his  father's  capacious  heart,  to  the 
discomfiture  of  Mahaly  (his  mother),  and  Suke  and 
Poll  (his  sisters),  he  was  the  pet  and  darling  of  the 
whole  neighborhood.  An  only  son,  the  old  man 
doted  upon  him  as  a  chip  of  the  old  block,  and  was 
confident  that  Peter,  in  any  emergency  of  trade, 
traffic,  or  otherwise,  would  display  that  admirable 
tact,  and  that  attentive  consideration  for  "  No.  One," 
for  which  Mr.  P.  Wilkins,  Sr.,  was  noted.  A  horse- 
swap  with  a  Yankee,  in  which  Peter,  after  half  an 
hour's  higgling,  found  himself  the  undisputed  owner 
of  both  horses  and  ten  dollars  boot,  was  the  corner- 
stone of  his  fame.  Every  trip  to  Augusta  added 
another  block ;  and  by  the  time  Peter  arrived  at 
the  years  of  discretion,  he  stood  upon  a  lofty  struc- 
ture with  all  the  green  rubbed  off,  the  pride  of  his 
family,  and  the  universal  favorite  of  his  acquaint- 
ances. The  night  before  his  departure,  the  family 
were  all  gathered  around  the  roaring  fire,  Mrs.  and 
the  Mioses  Wilkins  engagod  in  ironing  and  mending 
our  hero's  Sunday  api)arel,  the  old  man  smoking 
his  pipe,  and  occasionally  preparing  Peter  for  the 
ordoal  in  Augusta,  by  wholesome  advice,  or  testing 
his  claim  to  the  tremendous  confidence  about  to  be 
reposed  in  him,  by  searching  questions,  as  to  how 
ho  would  do  in  case  so-and-so  was  to  turn  up.  To 
this  counsel,  however,  our  hero  paid  less  attention 
than  to  the  preparations  making  around  him  for  his 
comely  appearance  in  the  city.  Nor,  until  he  got 
upon  the  road,  did  he  revolve  in  his  mind  the 
numerous  directions  of  his  father,  or  resolve  to 
follow  to  the  letter  his  solemn  parting  injunction 
to  "  bowar  of  them  gimblit  fellers  down  to  Augusty." 
"  Durn  it,"  said  he  to  him8(?lf,  as  the  thought  of 
being  "  sold  "  crossed  his  mind,  "  durn  it,  they'll 
never  made  gourds  out  o'  me.  /'r<r  ben  to  Augusty 
b*f<yre^  and  ef  1  don't  git  as  much  fur  that  thur 
cotton  as  anybody  else  does  fur  thurn,  then  my 
name  aint  Peter  Wilkins,  and  that's  what  the  old 
'oonian's  slam  book  says  it  is." 

Arrived  in  the  cit  v,  he  drove  around  to  one  of  the 
wandiouses,  and  stood  afrain.'tt  the  brick  wall,  await- 
ing a  purchaser.  Presently,  a  little  man  with  a  long 
gimlet  in  his  hand  came  out,  and  bade  our  hero  a 
polite  "  Good  morning." 

"Mornin','  said  Peter,  with  admirable  coolness, 
OS  he  deliberately  surveyed  the  little  man  from  head 
to  foot,  and  withdrew  his  eyes  as  if  not  pleased  with 
his  appearance.  The  little  man  yras  dressed  in  the 
"  shabby-genteel"  stylo,  a  costume  much  in  vogue 
at  that  day  among  men  of  his  cloth,  as  combining 
plainness  enough  lor  the  country-folk,  with  suffi- 
cient gentility  to  keep  them  on  speaking  terms 
with  the  more  fashionable  denizens  of  the  then 
metropolis.  The  little  man  seemed  in  no  way  dis- 
conceited  by  Peter's  searching  gaze,  and  a  close 
observer  might  have  perceived  a  slight  smile  on  his 
lip,  as  he  read  the  thoughts  of  our  hero's  bosom. 
His  8(>lf-confidence,  his  pridi;,  his  affected  ease  and 
knowing  air,  were  all  comprehended,  and  ere  a  word 
had  passed,  tbe  lion  knew  well  the  cliaractcr  of  his 
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prey.  In  the  purchase  of  the  cotton,  however,  the 
Utile  man  sought  no  advantage,  and  even  ottered 
our  hero  a  better  price  than  any  one  else  in  the 
city  would  have  given  him.  To  our  heroes  credit  be 
it  said,  he  was  not  loth  to  accept  the  offer;  16^ 
cents  was  above  the  market,  by  at  least  a  quarter, 
and  the  old  man  had  told  him  to  let  it  slide  at 
fifteen  rather  than  not  sell,  so  the  bargain  was 
closed,  and  our  hero  and  the  *'  Gimblit-man"  went 
out  into  the  yard  to  settle. 

Seating  himself  on  a  cotton  bale,  the  buyer  count- 
ed out  the  money,  which  our  hero  made  safe  in  his 
pocket,  after  seeing  that  it  was  "f^iwimwe,"  and 
tallied  with  the  amount  stated  in  the  bill  of  sale.  A 
few  sweet  pills  of  flattery  adMiinidtered  to  our  hero, 
soon  macle  him  and  the  Ciimbiit-inan  sworn  friends ; 
and  it  was  in  consideration  of  his  high  regard,  that 
the  (liniblit-man  consented  to  initiate  him  into  the 
mysteries  of  a  certain  game,  yclept  "Thimble  Rig," 
a  game  which,  our  hero  was  told,  would  yield  him 
mucii  sport,  if  successfully  played  up  at  home  among 
the  boys;  and  would,  when  properly  managed,  be 
to  him  a  never-failing  soune  of  that  desirable 
article,  '*  pocket-t-hange."  To  this  proposition  our 
hero  readily  assented,  delighted  with  the  idea  of 
playing  off  upon  the  boys  up  at  home,  who  hadn't 
been  to  Augusty :  and  already  began  to  revel  in 
the  visions  of  full  pockets,  when,  to  his  silent 
horror,  the  little  man  took  from  his  pocket  a  hun- 
dred-dollar bill,  and  very  irreverently  rolled  it  into 
a  small  round  ball. 

Three  thimbles  were  next  produced,  and  the  game 
began. 

"  Now,"  said  the  little  man,  "  I  am  going  to  hide 
this  little  bull  under  one  of  these  thimbles,  all  before 
your  eves,  and  I  want  you  to  guess  >\here  it  is," 

"  Well,"  said  Peter,  ***  go  it—I'm  ready,"  and  the 
shifting  game  began.  To  the  apparent  astonish- 
ment of  the  little  man,  our  hero  guessed  right  every 
tinjc.  No  matter  how  rapid  the  changes,  Peter  in- 
variably lifted  the  thimble  from  the  ball,  and  had 
began  to  grow  disgusted  with  the  game,  little 
dreaming  how  soon  he  was  to  prove  its  efficacy  as 
a  source  of  revenue,  when  the  little  man  suddenly 
checked  his  hand. 

*' Wrong,"  said  he,  with  a  friendly  smile;  "the 
ball  is  not  under  the  middle  thimble,  but  under  that 
next  you." 

"  Darned  ef  it  is  though !"  responded  Peter ;  "  I 
ain't  as  green  as  you  Gusty  folks  thinks.  Blamed 
ef  I  don't  know  wliar  that  ball  is  jist  as  well  as  you 
does,  and  doddrapped  ef  I  don't  bet  four  hundred 
and  fifty-one  dollars  no  cents  (the  price  of  the 
cotton)  agin  the  load  o'  cotton,  that  it's  under  the 
middle  thimble." 

'*  No,  sir^^^  said  the  little  man,  with  another  smile, 
"you  are  wrong,  and  I'd  hate  to  win  your  money." 

ThAt  smile  deceived  Peter — it  manifested  a  friend- 
ly consideration  for  his  welfare,  which  he  felt  he 
did  not  need,  and  after  bullying  the  *'  Gimlet-man" 
for  a  few  minutes,  he  succeeded  in  inveigling  him 
(as  he  thought)  into  a  bet,  which  was  duly  closed 
and  sealed,  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  his  fnend! 
Alas  for  poor  Peter!  he  had  awakened  the  wrong 
passenger.  But  the  idea  of  being  too  smart  for  an 
Augusty  feller,  and  he  was  sure  he  had  cornered 
one  this  time,  was  too  great  a  temptation  for  him 
to  withstand.  "  Drot  it,"  said  he  to  himself,  "  I 
seen  him  put  it  under  that  ere  middle  thimble,  I 
seen  it  myself,  and  I  know  it's  thar,  and  why  not 
win  the  old  man's  cotton  back  when  it's  jest  as  easy 


as  nothin*  ?  And  ef  I  do  win  it,  why  in  course  the 
old  man  can't  claim  more'n  four  hundred  and  fif^;- 
one  dollars,  no  how.  (Peter  forgot  that  the  profits 
to  be  realized  ought,  of  course,  to  belong  to  the 
owner  of  the  capital  invested.)  The  time  me  and 
that  Yankee  swapped  critters,  warn*t  I  thar? 
Hain't  I  got  my  gums?  DonH  the  old  man,  ye?, 
and  all  the  settleM<rn/,  say  Fm  smart,  and  then  thar's 
Kitty  Brown,  I  reckon  she  ort  to  know,  and  don't 
she  say  I'm  the  peertest  feller  in  our  parts  ?  Vre 
bin  to  Augusty,  and  this  time,  dod-drapped  ef  I  don't 
leave  my  mark." 

The  result  we  need  hardly  relate.  Peter  was 
tempted — tempted  sorely — and  he  fell.  Sck  at 
heart,  he  ordered  Bob,  the  driver,  to  turn  his  mules 
homeward,  and  late  on  Saturday  evening  he  enter- 
ed the  lane  which  led  to  his  father's  house.  The 
blow  was  now  to  come  ;  and  some  time  before  the 
wagon  got  to  the  house,  Peter  saw  his  father,  and 
mother,  and  sisters,  coming  out  to  meet  him.  At 
last  they  met. 

"Well,  Kon,"  said  the  old  man,  "I  appose  you've 
been  well."  Here  Mrs.  Wilkins  and  the  gals  com- 
mended hugging  and  kissing  Peter,  which  he  took 
verv  coollv,  and  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  felt  be 
was  getting  o  favor  which  he  didn*t  deserve. 

"Reasonably  well,"  said  Peter,  in  reply  to  hii 
father's  question  ;  "  but  I've  lost  it." 

"  Lost  what  y"  said  his  father. 

"  Lost  itr 

"  Lost  the  dockyments?'*  said  the  old  man. 

"  No,  here  they  are,"  said  Peter,  handing  the 
papers  containing  the  weights  of  his  cotton  to  his 
father,  who  began  to  read,  partly  aloud,  and  partly 
to  himself — 

"  Eight  bags  of  cotton— 350 — 4CiO — 448—^50— 
817 — 15i  cents  a  pound — sold  to  Jonathan  Barker. 
Very  good  sale,"  said  he ;  '*  I  know'd  you'd  fix  things 
rite,'  Peter." 

The  wagon  by  this  time  had  reached  the  hoose, 
and,  turning  to  Bob,  the  old  man  told  him  to  put 
the  molasses  in  the  cellar,  and  the  sugar  and  coffee 
in  the  house. 

"  Ain't  got  no  Masses,  massa,"  said  Bob,  grinning 
from  ear  to  ear. 

"  No,"  said  Peter,  "  we  havn't  got  none  ;  we  lost 
it." 

"  Lost  it!  How  on  airth  could  you  lose  a  barrel 
of  molasses  ?" 

"  We  never  had  it,"  said  Bob. 

"  Heavens  and  airth  !"  said  the  old  man,  turning 
first  to  Bob  and  then  to  Peter,  "  what  do  you  mean? 
What  do  you  mean?  What^  ^ehat,  w-h-a-t  in  the 
d-e-v-i-1  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  Gracious,  marster !  Mr.  Wilkins,  donH  swar  so,** 
said  his  wife,  by  way  of  helping  Peter  out. 

"  Stcar  !  "  said  the  farmer,  **  do  you  call  that  swar- 
ring?  Darned  ef  I  don't  say  wussin  that  d*reclcy, 
ef  they  don't  tell  me  what  they  mean." 

"Why,  father,"  said  Peter,  "Pve  lost  it  Tve 
lost  the  monev." 

"  W<'11,  and' couldn't  you  find  it?" 

"  I  didn't  lose  it  that  way,"  said  Peter. 

*'  You  ain't  been  a  gamblin',  I  hopes,"  said  the 
old  man ;  "  you  ain't  been  a  runnin'  agin  none  of 
them  Pharo  banks  down  to  Augusty,  is  you?" 

"  Bring  me  three  thimbles,"  said  Peter,  "  and  HI 
show  you  how  I  lost  it." 

The  thimbles  were  brought,  and  Peter  sat  down 
to  explain.  It  was  a  scene  for  a  painter:  there  sat 
our  hero,  fumbling  with  the  thimbles  and  the  ball. 
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but  too  miich  frifthtened  to  hsTc  pcrfonned  the 
trick  if  he  had  known  how  ;  his  father  ut  ni'it  him, 
with  hia  chin  upon  hii  hands,  lookiii;;  af  if  unde- 
cided whether  to  reprimand  him  at  oni'e,  or  to  give 
him  ■  "  fair  «howin'."  Mrs.  Wilkind  Mood  just  be- 
hind h»r  husband,  winking  and  sniiliiif;,  fte^taring 
and  hemming;,  in  order  (o  attnii't  Pcler'a  attention, 
•nd  inilicateto  iiim  herwiilinfntnra  to  Bland  between 
him  and  liis  ftthpr.  Tiie  prU,  who  always  sided 
with  tht'ir  mother,  Tollowed  lier  piani|dc  in  this 
caw.  But  their  elTorie  lo  atlrai't  his  attention  were 
oieleM ;  tliey  eould  not  evon  ealeh  liia  ere,  so  buev 
wm  he  in  trying  to  arrange  the  lutll  and  tlJmliloa  ; 
bat  cTery  time  ho  ^ot  them  flied,  and  lold  hirt 
ftther  10  etieas,  the  old  man  would  gucm  right, 
which,  wliiTe  it  aatoninlieil  Peter,  ineenxed  llio  old 
man  agiunst  him.  It  lookeil  so  easv  lo  hiin,  that  lie 
could  not  help  "  bliiining  Pete  fHir  Ijcin'  aich  a  fool." 

"  Rborely,"  Mid  tlie  farmer,  after  Pelnr  lind  fin- 
{ahod  his  explanation,  "ahorelr,  it  ain't  potiible 
that  you've  bin  to  Aii;;u8tj  no  <-fien  and  didn  t  know 
no  better.  Didn't  I  tell  you  not  lo  have  nothin'  to 
do  with  them  Oimblil  frilerM  r  Thcr  ain't  one  of 
\m  honest,  not  one.  Ijike  a  fool,  you've  gone  and 
lait  jeft  four  hundred  and  flily-one  dollurii  no  cents. 
It  ain't  the  munny  that  I  kfern  for,  Peter,  it's  you 
bein'  rich  a  fool— ^wir  hHtdinl  aadfi/tiHmr  Jol)erii 
noeentt!  Illgo nCe down toAufruMty  ncxtUonday, 
and  find  this  here  Harher,  and  ef  he  don't  give  up 
the  munny  III  have  n  *^,v  lo  (en.  sn.)  taken  agin 
him,  and  march  him  rite  olT  in  jnil — no  de]ir-a1licii- 
tion  about  that.  The  thi'uTin'  rni<en1,  gwine  about 
chcetin'  people's  hoiim  uutiii  four  hundred  and  filty- 
nne  dollars  no  centa!  How  often  is  yun  bin  to 
Aupiioiy,  Peter?" 

"  Sixteen  times,"  raid  Peter. 

"Well,  I  declare,"  said  the  i>ld  mnn.  "bin  lo 
Augusty  sliteen  times,  and  didn't  tnow  no  bettor 
than  to  go  thnr  agin  and  lose  four  hundred  and  filty- 
one  dollars  no  cents." 

Eariy  on  Monday  morning,  the  old  man  started 
to  AugnitB  with  another  load  of  cotton.    Bob  driv- 


ing as  before,  and  hia  maaler  riding  hia  gnty  rnvn, 
"  licts."  Mr.  Wilkins  had  a  great  many  little  com- 
Iniasiona  lo  eiecutc  for  his  wife  and  the  "paU." 
The  old  lady  wanted  a  pair  of  spei^taclcs,  and  the 
gals  a  bonnet  aaeh—ribbons  and  flowers,  thread, 
bulions,  etc.,  hud  to  be  purchased,  and  the  good 
farmer  was  nearly  crazed  by  the  loss  he  had  met 
with,  and  tlio  niullipUuity  of  tliiii)n  to  be  .iltcnded 
to.  Ever  and  anon,  as  he  trotted  along  the  road, 
he  would  mutter  to  himself  something  as  follows: 

"Leghoru  bonnet  for  Sal — la  skeins  of  Sai 
thread — '.!  dozen  pearl  buttons  for  pants — one  gross 
horn  buttons  for  shirts — 5  grata  petlii^oata — !(I0 
pounds  (.'ofTee — 151  itollun  no  cculf — Jonathan 
llarker — bin  to  Augusty  sixteen  timei< — 1  bolt 
kaliker — Peiir's  a  fool — lost  one  barrel  of  mulaates 
and  451  dollars  no  cents."  With  such  words  as 
these  he  would  while  away  the  lime,  ap[>arcntly  un- 
conwious  of  llie  prevenev  of  Hob,  who  was  much 
diverted  by  hix  inasler's  soliloquy.  As  they  ap- 
proaclied  Augusta,  hi>i  wrutli  rei-mcd  to  increase, 
and  he  vented  his  spleen  on  his  old  mare  and  Rob. 
"  Bob,"  Huid  he,  "  jou  ilad'dratted  rascal,  why  don't 
vou  drive  up — vou  don't  do  nothin'  but  set  tliar  and 
slet'ii.  Take  Ikal,  and  thai,  and  Maf,"  he  woulil 
say  to  his  mare,  aetompanying  eai'li  word  wilb  fe 
blow  ;  "git  up.  Miii,  and po  'Ititig  to  AuffUttg." 

When  they  hud  come  in  siftht  of  Augusta,  Bob 
Struck  a  camp,  and  lits  muster  rode  on  inio  town. 
Having  eaten  his  suppiT.  and  put  up  his  horse,  he 
retired  for  llie  nijilit.  und  eurlv  in  the  morning  slart- 
ed  out  to  look  for  JonailiHD  likrker.  He  <'auKed  not 
a  little  laughter  us  lie  walked  along  the  streets,  re- 
liiting  his  troubles,  and  inquiring  of  everybody  for 
Jonathan  Barker, 

"  Where's  Jonuthan  Borkcr?"  ho  would  cry  out, 
"TheGiniblii  Feller  what  eliecled  Pete  out'n  4G1 
dollars  no  c<'nts.     Jcs  show  me  Jonathan  Barker." 

As  a  last  hope,  he  went  around  lo  the  wnrcliouse, 
where  bin  mti  hu<l  lost  Ihe  cotton.  Walking  out 
into  the  yard,  he  bawled  out  the  name  of  Jonalhan 
Barker.  'A  lillle  iiiun  with  a  long  gimlet  in  his 
bund,  answered  to  the  name,  and  our  lamior  at- 
tacked him  as  follows : 

"Look  u  here,  Mr.  Barker,  I  wants  that  money." 

"What  money*"  suhl  Barker,  who  had  no  ac- 
c|uaintanrc  whatever  with  the  farmer,  "  what  money 
is  it,  sir?" 

"  Ok,  t 


Blun 


-.  you  I 


cent  as  a  lum'.     Don't 

It's  thai  four  hundred  an 

cents,  what  vou  cheeled  1 

'■  I  recollect  now,"  suid 
done,  sir — if  you'll  just  »t 
how  I  got  it,  sir." 

A  bright  i.len  stniek  the  old  man.  I've  seen  Pete 
play  it,  thought  ho  to  himself,  and  1  giir^si'd  rifs 
tiviy  limt.  "  Well,""  said  lie,  "  I'll  po  und  see  how 
it  w'as  dun.  ennr  how."  The  Iwo  widked  olong  to 
the  same  liale  of  cotton  which  had  witncsed  the 
game  before,  and  the  ginil<'t-man  took  tlio  identical 
thimbles  anil  hall  which  had  served  him  before, 
from  his  pocket,  anil  sat  down,  requesting  the  farm- 
er to  he  seated  also. 

"Now,  sir,"  paid  Barker,  ''when  your  son  was 
here,  I  bonght  liis  cotton  and  paid  him  for  it-^ust 
as  he  was  going  away,  I  proposed  showing  him  a 
trick  worth  seeing.  I  took  this  little  ball  and  put 
it  under  this  middle  thimble ;    now,  said  I  to  him. 
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jou  Bee  it,  and  now  you  clon*t  see  it,  and  111  bet 
you  you  canH  tell  where  the  little  joker  is." 

**  Well,"  said  the  farmer,  "  all's  rite— the  ball's 
now  under  the  middle  thimble." 

"When  I  had  put  it  under  there,"  continued 
Barker,  **  your  son  wanted  to  bet  me  that  it  was 
under  the  middle  thimble." 

"  So  it  is,"  said  the  old  man,  interrupting  him. 

"  No,"  returned  Barker,  "  it's  under  the  one  next 
you." 

**I  tell  you  it  ain't,**  said  Mr.  Wilkins,  who 
strongly  advocated  the  doctrine  that  *  seeing  is  be- 
lieving.' He  was  sure  he  was  right,  and  now  a 
chance  presented  itself  of  regaining  his  former  load 
of  cotton.     **  I  tell  vou  it  ain't.    I'm  harder  to  head 

♦ 

than  Pete  wus,  and  blamed  ef  I  don't  bet  another 
load  o'  cotton  that'n  at  the  dore  by  this  time." 

"  You  are  mistaken,"  said  Barker,  smiling ;  **  but 
if  you  wish  it,  I'll  bet." 

*^  Let's  understand  one  nutbcr  fust,"  said  the 
farmer.  "  You  say  that  ere  little  ball  you  had  jes 
now,  ain't  under  the  little  thimble  in  tho  middle — 
I  say  it  is.  Ef  it  ain't,  I'm  to  give  you  the  load  o' 
cotton^-ef  it  is,  you're  to  give  me  four  hundred  and 
fitly-one  dollars  no  cents.'" 

**  Exactlv  so,"  said  Barker. 

"Well,  I'll  bet,"  siud  the  farmer,  "and  here's  my 
hand." 

The  bet  was  sealed,  and  with  a  triumphant  air 
which  he  but  poorly  concealed,  the  farmer  snatch- 
ed up  the  middle  thimble,  but  no  ball  was  there. 

"  Well,  I'll  be  dod  drapt !"  he  exclaimed,  at  the 
game  time  drawing  a  long  breath,  and  dropping  the 
thimble.  "  Derned  ef  it's  thar  !  Four  hundred  and 
fifty-one  dollars  and  no  cents  gone  arfin!  Heven 
and  airth,  what'U  Mahaly  and  the  gals  say!  I'll 
never  heer  the  eend  of  it  tel  I'm  in  my  grave.  Then 
thar's  Pete !  Oee-mi-ny  !  jcxt  to  think  o'  Pete — ^fur 
hhn  to  know  his  ole  daddy  wus  made  a  fool  of  too ! 
four  hundred  and  fifty-one  dollars  and  no  cents! 
but  I  wouldn't  keer  that  for  it,"  snapping  his  fingers, 
"ef  itwern't  fur  Pete." 

The  Gimlet-man  reminded  our  friend  of  the  re- 


sult of  his  bet,  by  telling  him  that  the  sooner  he 
unloaded  the  better. 

"  Now  you  ain't,  shore  nuff,  in  yeamett"  said  the 
old  man. 

"  Dead  earnest,"  returned  Barker. 

"  Well,  stranger,"  added  our  friend  "  Psc  a  nonest 
man,  and  stands  squar'  up  to  my  contract." 

W^ith  this  he  had  his  cargo  discharged  into  the 
street,  and  ordering  Bob  to  drive  on,  he  mounted 
his  mare,  and  set  out  for  home  with  a  heavier  heart 
than  he  had  ever  known  before.  'Twere  useless  to 
attempt  a  description  of  the  scene  which  transpired 
on  the  farmer's  return  home.  The  first  words  he 
uttered  were,  "  Pete,  dumed  ef  I  hain't  lost  it  too." 
The  misfortunes  of  his  trip  were  soon  all  told,  ailer 
which  Peter  and  his  father  wiselv  resolved  never  to 
bet  on  any  thing  again,  especially  "them  blamed 
Yankee  Thimbles."  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
Mrs.  Wilkins,  Pete,  or  the  gals,  could  help  teasing 
the  old  man  occasionally  on  the  result  of  his  trip. 
Whenever  he  became  refractory,  his  wife  would 
stick  her  thimble  on  the  end  on  her  finger,  and 
hold  it  up  for  him  to  look  at — it  acted  like  a  charm ! 
His  misadventure,  too,  raised  higher  than  ever  his 
opinion  of  the  cunning  and  sagacity  of  "  them  Au- 
gwttif  Fellers  /" 

A  few  years  succeeding  the  events  which  we  have 
attempted  to  narrate,  and  Farmer  WMlkins  was  gath- 
ered to  his  fathers;  but  his  trip  to  Augusta  '» 
still  preserved  as  a  warning  to  all  honest  and  sim- 
ple-hearted people.  The  last  words  of  the  old  man 
to  his  son  were,  "  Peter,  Peter,  my  son,  Uways  be 
honest,  never  forgit  your  ole  daddy,  and  cJlen  be^ 
war  of  them  Gimblit  Fellers,  down  to  Atupuiy.^ 

Reader !  every  tale  has  its  moral,  nor  is  ours 
without  one.  Not  only  did  Peter  learn  from  bis 
adventure  in  Augusta,  the  evils  of  betting,  but  ever 
since  the  time  to  which  we  have  alluded,  he  always 
allows  his  factor  to  sell  liis  cotton  for  him.  What- 
ever you  may  think  of  it,  both  Peter  and  his  father 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  "  no  use  in 
tryin'  to  git  the  upper  hand  of  one  o'  them  Oimblit 
Fellers  down  to  Augusty,^ 
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From  the  Hampshire  Oazcttc. 


A  WORTHY,  pious  clergyman  of  late. 
Who  ranked  it  with  his  gospel  labors 

To  guard  his  flocks,  and  visit  oft  his  neighbors;— 
(A  practice  now  grown  something  out  of  date  :) 

Good  faithful  man,  with  unremitting  zeal, 
From  house  to  house  would  daily  go ; 

Eager  his  Master's  duty  to  fultill. 

And  curious  his  parishioners  to  know. 

Full  oft  the  cot  of  wretchedness  ho  sought 

When  death  or  pale  disease  had  brought  distress. 

With  many  a  balmy  consolation  fraught, 
To  cheer  the  widow  and  the  fatherless. 

Abroad,  o'er  mug  of  cider  or  his  pipe. 

Would  he  mculeate  lessons  moral; 
From  misery's  cheek  the  tear  of  anguish  wipe. 

Decide  a  cause,  or  terminate  a  quarrel 

One  day,  on  his  important  charge  intent, 
His  mind  to  unburtlien  and  his  man  to  feast. 

To  a  poor  widow's  house  the  Parson  went 
Whose  spouse  had  recently  deceased. 


John  to  a  small  estate  was  rightful  heir, 

But  lived  an  idle,  dissipated  life  ; 
W^ould  fight,  get  drimk,  and  rave,  and  swear, 

Abuse  his  family  and  maul  his  wife  ; 
Indulged  his  vices,  till  his  all  was  spent, 
Got  drunk,  and  died  a  vile  impenitent 

Down  sat  his  reverence  and  began  his  theme — 
"  Afflictions,  woman,  spring  not  from  the  dust; 

Our  life's  a  vapor — ^'tis  an  airy  dream  ; 
Death  is  the  lot  of  all,  but  God  is  just. 

"  Your  husband's  gone,  alas !  we  know  noi  where ; 

The  yawning  grave  doth  every  man  awut ; 
Pray,  can  you  tell  me,  did  he  not  despair  t 

Was  he  concerned  about  his/u/iire  HctUt* 

"  Future  state  P  exclaimed  poor  Joan, 

With  squeaking  tone ; 

Then  wiped  her  eyes  and  sighed ; 
"  Future  estate  1  why,  ducky  man,  he'd  nonCf 

lie  spent  it  long  enough  before  he  died  !** 
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OVER   A   CIGAR. 

FROM    **RETBRIES   OF   ▲   BACHELOR.**      BT   DONALD   O.    MtTCHRLL.       1850. 


LIGHTED  WITH  A  COAL. 

I  take  up  a  coal  with  the  tongs,  aud  setting  the 
end  of  my  cigar  against  it,  pun — and  puff  again ; 
but  there  is  no  smoke.  There  is  very  little  hope  of 
Ugliting  from  a  dead  coal, — no  more  hope,  thought 
I,  than  of  kindling  one^s  heart  into  flame,  by  con- 
tact vrith  a  dead  heart. 

To  kindle,  there  must  be  warmth  and  life ;  and  I 
sat  for  a  moment  thinking— even  before  I  lit  my 
cigar — on  the  vanity  and  folly  of  those  poor,  pur- 
blind fellows,  who  go  on  puffing  for  half  a  lifetime, 
against  dead  coals. 

The  thought  of  this  image  made  me  search  for  a 
new  coal  that  should  have  some  brightness  in  it. 
There  may  be  a  white  ash  over  it  indeed — ^as  you 
will  find  tender  feelings  covered  with  the  mask  of 
courtesy,  or  with  the  veil  of  fear ;  but  with  a  breath 
it  all  flies  off,  and  exposes  the  beat,  and  the  glow 
that  you  are  seeking. 

At  the  first  touch,  the  delicate  edges  of  the  cigar 
crimple,  a  thin  line  of  smoke  rises,  doubtfully  for  a 
while,  and  with  a  coy  delay ;  but  after  a  hearty 
respiration  or  two,  it  grows  strong,  and  my' cigar  is 
&irly  lighted. 

That  first  taste  of  the  new  smoke,  and  of  the  fra- 
grant leaf,  is  very  grateful ;  it  has  a  bloom  about  it, 
that  you  wish  might  last.  It  is  like  your  first  love, — 
fresh,  genial,  and  rapturous.  Like  that,  it  fills  up 
all  the  craving  of  your  soul ;  and  the  light,  blue 
wreaths  of  smoke,  like  the  roseate  clouds  that  hang 
around  the  morning  of  your  heart  life,  cut  you  off 
from  the  chill  atmosphere  of  mere  worldly  compan- 
ionship, and  make  a  gorgeous  firmament  for  your 
fancy  to  riot  in. 

I  do  not  speak  now  of  those  later,  and  manlier  pas- 
sions, mto  which  judgment  must  be  thrusting  its  cold 
tones,  and  when  all  the  sweet  tumult  of  your  heart  has 
mellowed  into  the  sober  ripeness  of  affection.  But  I 
mean  that  boyish  burning,  which  belongs  to  every 
poor  mortal^s  lifetime,  and  which  bewilders  him  with 
the  thought  that  he  has  reached  the  highest  point  of 
human  joy,  before  he  has  tasted  any  of  that  bitter- 
ness, from  which  alone  our  highest  human  joys  have 
sprung.  I  mean  the  time  when  you  cut  initiabtwith 
your  jack-knife  on  the  smooth  bark  of  beech  trees ; 
and  went  moping  under  the  long  shadows  at  sunset ; 
and  thought  Louise  the  prettiest  name  in  the  wide 
world  ;  and  picked  flowers  to  leave  at  her  door ;  and 
stole  out  at  night  to  watch  the  light  in  her  window ; 
and  read  such  novels  as  those  al)Out  Helen  Mar,  or 
Charlotte,  to  give  some  adequate  expression  to  your 
agonized  feelings. 

At  such  a  stage,  you  are  quite  certain  that  you  are 
deeply  and  madly  in  love ;  you  persist  in  the  face 
of  heaven  and  earth.  You  would  like  to  meet  the 
individual  who  dared  to  doubt  it. 

You  think  she  has  got  the  tidiest  and  jauntiest 
little  figure  that  ever  was  seen.  You  think  back 
upon  some  time,  when,  in  your  games  of  forfeit,  you 
gained  a  kiss  from  those  lips ;  and  it  seems  as  if  the 
kiss  was  hanging  on  you  yet,  and  warming  you  all 
over.  And  then  again,  it  seems  so  .•.range  that  your 
lips  did  really  touch  hers!  You  halt  question  if  it 
could  have  been  actually  so — and  how  you  could  have 


dared ;  and  you  wonder  if  you  would  have  courage 
to  do  the  same  thing  again?  and,  upon  second 
thought,  are  quite  sure  you  would — and  snap  your 
fingers  at  the  thought  of  it. 

What  sweet  little  hats  she  does  wear ;  and  in  the 
school-room,  when  the  hat  is  hung  up,  what  curls, 
golden  curls,  worth  a  hundred  Golcondas!  How 
bravely  you  study  the  top  lines  of  the  spelling-book, 
that  your  eyes  may  run  over  the  edge  of  the  cover, 
without  the  schoolmaster's  notice,  and  feast  upon 
her! 

You  half  wish  that  somebody  would  run  away  with 
her,  as  they  did  with  Amanda,  in  the  Children  of  the 
Abbey ;  and  then  you  might  ride  up  on  a  splendid 
black  horse,  and  draw  a  pistol,  or  blunderbuss,  and 
shoot  the  villains,  and  carry  her  back,  all  in  tears, 
fainting  and  languishing,  upon  your  shoulder ;  and 
have  her  father  (who  is  Judge  of  the  County  Court) 
take  your  hand  in  both  of  his,  and  make  some  elo- 
quent remarks.  A  great  many  such  re-captures  you 
run  over  in  your  mind,  and  think  how  dclightt'id  it 
would  be  to  peril  your  life,  either  by  flood  or  fire ; 
to  cut  off  your  arm,  or  your  head,  or  any  such  trifle, 
for  your  dear  Louine. 

You  can  hardly  think  of  any  thing  more  joyous  in 
life,  than  to  live  with  her  in  some  old  castle,  very  far 
away  from  steamboats  and  post-offices,  and  pick  wild 
geraniums  for  her  hair,  and  read  poetry  with  her, 
under  the  shade  of  very  dark  ivy  vines.  And  you 
would  have  such  a  charming  boudoir  in  some  corner 
of  the  old  ruin,  with  a  hurp  in  it,  and  books  bound  in 
gilt,  with  cupids  on  the  cover ;  and  such  a  fairy  couch, 
with  the  curtains  hung — as  you  have  seen  them  hung 
ni  some  illustrated  Arabian  stories — upon  a  pair  of 
carved  doves ! 

And  when  they  laugh  at  you  about  it,  you  turn  it 
off  perhaps  with  saying — **  it  isn't  so ;"  but  after- 
ward, in  your  chamber,  or  under  the  tree  where  you 
have  cut  her  name,  you  take  Heaven  to  witness,  that 
it  is  so ;  and  think,  what  a  cold  world  it  is,  to  be  so 
careless  about  such  }ioly  emotions !  You  perfectly 
hate  a  certain  stout  boy,  in  a  green  jacket,  who  is  for 
ever  twitting  you,  and  calling  her  names ;  but  when 
some  old  maiden  aunt  teases  you  in  her  kind,  gentle 
way,  you  bear  it  very  proudly ;  and  with  a  feehng  as 
if  you  could  bear  a  great  deal  more  for  her  sake. 
And  when  the  minister  reads  off  marriage  announce- 
ments in  the  church,  you  think  how  it  will  sound  one 
of  these  days,  to  have  your  name  and  hers  read  from 
the  pulpit;  and  how  the  people  will  all  look  at  you, 
and  bow  prettily  she  will  blush ;  and  how  poor  little 
Dick,  who  you  know  loves  her,  but  is  afraid  to  say 
so,  will  S(|uirm  upon  his  bench. 

Heigh-ho !  mused  I,  as  the  blue  smoke  rolled  up 
around  my  head,  these  first  kindlings  of  the  love 
that  is  in  one  are  very  pleasant — but  will  they 
last? 

You  love  to  listen  to  the  rustle  of  her  dress,  as 
she  stirs  about  the  room.  It  is  better  music  than 
grown-up  ladies  will  make  upon  all  their  harpsi- 
chords, in  the  years  that  are  to  come.  But  this, 
thank  Heaven,  you  do  not  know. 

You  think  you  can  trace  her  foot-mark,  on  your 
way  to  the  school ;  and  what  a  dear  little  foot-mark 
it  is  I     And  from  that  single  point,  if  she  be  out  of 
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jour  ught  for  d&js,  joti  canjurp  up  the  whole  image 
— the  cliutic,  Uibc,  little  figure,  the  ppringj  step, 
the  dottoil  mulitin  no  light  and  flonitif;,  the  Hillc 
kerchief,  with  its  munt  templing  fringe  placing  upon 
the  clear  white  of  her  throat;  how  you  envy  that 
fringe !  And  her  chin  i*  as  rouml  a«  a  peach ;  and 
the  lips — such  lips! — and  jou  xif^h  and  hang  your 
head,  and  vondor  when  ynis  ihaflK^  her  again! 

You  would  lilte  to  write  her  a  letter;  but  then 
people  would  talk  no  coldly  about  it;  and  beside, 
jou  are  not  quite  sura  jou  eould  write  sueh  billets 
asThaddi^us  of  Warsaw  UNeil  to  write ;  and  any  thing 
less  warm  or  eiocant  would  not  do  at  all.  You  talk 
about  thij  one,  or  that  one,  whom  they  call  pretty, 
in  the  coolent  way  in  the  world ;  you  bco  very  little 
of  their  prcttiness ;  they  are  good  girls,  lo  be  aurc, 
and  you  hope  they  will  get  good  huHbauds  some 
day  or  other ;  but  it  is  not  a  matter  that  concerns 
you  very  much.  They  do  not  live  in  your  world 
of  Tomaticc;  they  are  not  the  angels  of  that  sky 
which  your  heart  makes  rosy,  and  to  which  I  haTe 
likened  the  blue  waves  of  lliiH  rolling  smoke. 

You  can  even  joke  ua  yon  talk  of  others ;  you  can 
umilo,  as  you  think,  very  gniciously;  you  can  say 
laughingly  that  you  are  deeply  in  love  with  them, 
and  think  it  a  moit  capital  joke ;  you  can  touch 
their  hands,  or  steal  a  kliisfrom  them  in  your  games, 
roost  impcrturbnbly — they  are  very  dead  coals. 

But  the  live  one  is  very  lively.  When  you  take 
the  name  on  your  lip,  it  aneniB,  eoinehow,  tobomade 
of  different  materials  from  the  rcM  ;  you  cannot  half 
90  eanly  separate  it  into  letter^i;  write  it,  indeed, 
you  can,  for  you  have  had  practice— very  much  pri- 
vate practice  on  old  scraps  of  paper,  and  on  the 
fly-leaveii  of  Geographies,  and  of  your  Natural  Phito- 
■ophy.  You  know  perfectly  well  how  it  looki ;  it 
■eems  to  he  written,  indeed,  somewhere  behind  jour 
eyes;  and  in  such  happy  poKilion  with  respect  to 
the  optic  nerve,  that  you  sec  it  oil  the  time,  though 
yon  arc  looking  in  an  opposite  direction ;  and  bo 
distinctly,  that  you  have  jn'eat  fears  lest  people 
looking  into  your  eyes,  shoidd  see  it  tool 

Hy  cigar  is  burning  with  wondrous  fWicoeBs;  and 


trota  the  smoke  flash  forth  images  bright  and  quick 
OS  lightning,  with  no  thunder  but  the  thunder  of 
the  piilse.  But  will  it  all  last  ?  Damp  will  deaden 
the  fire  of  a  cigar ;  ami  there  are  bcllieh  damps — 
alas,  too  many — that  will  deaden  the  early  bluing 
of  the  heart. 

She  is  pretty — growing  prettier  to  your  eye,  tbt 
more  you  look  upon  her,  and  prettier  to  your  ear, 
the  more  you  listen  to  her.  But  you  wonder  who  the 
tallboy  was  whom  you  saw  walking  with  her  two  days 
ago?  lie  was  nota  lind.looking  boy;  on  the  con- 
trary, yon  think  (with  a  grit  of  your  tec(h)  that 
he  was  inremally  handEome !  You  look  at  him  very 
shyly,  and  very  closely,  when  you  pass  him,  and  turn 
to  see  how  he  walks,  and  to  measure  his  (houlden, 
and  are  ignite  disgusted  with  the  very  modect.  and 
gentlenianiy  war,  with  which  he  carriea  himself. 
Vou  think  you  would  like  to  have  a  fisticufl*  with  him, 
if  you  were  only  sure  of  having  the  best  of  it.  Yon 
sound  llie  neigtiborliood  coyly,  to  find  out  who  the 
strange  boy  is;  and  are  half  aeliumcd  of  yourself  for 
doing  it. 

You  gathers  magnllicentbouqueltoBeDdher,  and 
lie  it  with  a  green  ribbon,  and  a  love  knot,  and  get 
a  little  rosebud  in  acknowledgment.  That  day,  you 
pass  the  tall  boy  with  a  very  patronizing  look,  and 
wonder  if  he  would  not  like  to  have  a  lail  io  your 
boat? 

But  by  and  by  you  find  the  tall  boy  walking  with 
her  again  ;  and  she  looks  sideways  at  him,  and  with  a 
kind  of  grown-up  air,  that  makes  you  feel  very  boy- 
like, and  humble,  and  furious.  And  you  look  dag- 
gers at  him  when  you  pass;  and  touch  your  cap  (o 
her,  with  quite  uncommon  dignity,  and  wonder  if 
and  doea  not  feel  very  badly,  to  have 
fl-om  yout 
other  day,  however,  yon  meet  her  alone ; 
and  the  sight  of  her  makes  your  &ce  wear  a  genial 
sanny  air;  and  you  talk  a  little  aadly  about  your 
fears  and  yonr  jValoii^es;  she  seems  ■  uttle  sad,  and 
a  little  gind  together,  and  is  sorry  she  haa  made 
you  feel  badly — and  you  are  sorry  too.  And  with 
this  pleasant  twin  sorrow  you  are  knit  together  again 
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closer  than  ever.  That  one  little  tear  of  hers  has 
been  worth  more  to  you  than  a  thousand  smiles. 
Sow  you  love  her  madly ;  you  could  swear  it — swear 
it  to  her,  or  swear  it  to  the  universe.  You  even  say 
as  much  to  some  kind  old  friend  at  nightfall ;  but 
your  mention  of  her  is  tremulous  and  joyful,  with 
a  kind  of  bound  in  your  speech,  as  if  the  heart 
worked  too  quick  for  the  tongue ;  and  as  if  the  lips 
were  ashamed  to  be  passing  over  such  secrets  of  the 
soul,  to  the  mere  sense  of  hearing.  At  this  stage, 
you  cannot  trust  yourself  to  speak  her  praises ;  or, 
if  you  venture,  the  expletives  fly  away  with  your 
thought,  before  you  can  chain  it  into  language ;  and 
your  speech,  at  your  best  endeavor,  is  but  a  succes- 
sion of  broken  superlatives,  that  you  arc  ashamed  of. 
You  strain  for  language  that  will  scald  the  thought 
of  her ;  but  hot  as  you  can  make  it,  it  falls  back  upon 
your  heated  fancy  like  a  cold  shower. 

Heat  so  intense  as  this  consumes  very  fast ;  and 
the  matter  it  feeds  fastest  on  is — judgment ;  and, 
with  judgment  gone,  there  is  room  for  jealousy  to 
creep  in.  You  grow  petulant  at  another  sight  of  that 
tall  boy ;  and  the  one  tear  which  cured  your  first 
petulance  will  not  cure  it  now.  You  let  a  little  of 
your  fever  break  out  in  speech — a  speech  which  you 
go  home  to  mourn  over.  But  she  knows  nothing  of 
the  mourning,  while  she  knows  very  much  of  the 
anger.  Vain  tears  are  very  apt  to  breed  pride ;  and 
when  you  go  again  with  your  petulance,  you  will  find 
your  rosy-lipped  girl  taking  her  first  studies  in  dig- 
nity. 

You  will  stay  away,  you  say — poor  fool,  you  are 
feeding  on  what  your  disease  loves  best!  You 
wonder  if  she  is  not  sighing  for  your  return,  and  if 
yonr  name  is  not  running  in  her  thought,  and  if 
tears  of  regret  are  not  moistening  those  sweet  eyes. 

And  wondering  thus,  you  stroll  moodily  and 
hopefully  toward  her  ftithcr^s  home ;  you  pass  the 
door  once — twice ;  vou  loiter  under  the  shade  of  an 
old  tree,  where  you  have  sometimes  bid  her  adieu ; 
your  old  fondness  is  struggling  with  your  pride,  and 
has  almost  made  the  mastery  ;  but,  in  the  very  mo- 
ment of  victory,  you  see  yonder  your  hated  rival, 
and  beside  him,  looking  very  gleeful  and  happy, 
your  perfidious  Louise. 

How  quick  you  throw  off  the  marks  of  your 
struggle,  and  put  on  the  boldest  air  of  boyhood ; 
and  what  a  dexterous  handling  to  your  knife,  and  a 
wonderful  keenness  to  the  edge,  as  you  cut  away 
from  the  bark  of  the  beech  tree  all  trace  of  her 
name !  Still  there  is  a  little  silent  relenting,  and  a 
few  tears  at  night,  and  a  little  tremor  of  the  hand, 
as  you  tear  out,  the  next  day,  every  fly-leaf  that 
bears  her  name.  But,  at  sight  of  your  rival,  looking 
so  jaunty,  and  in  such  capital  spirits,  you  put  on  the 
proud  man  again.  You  may  meet  her,  but  you  say 
nothing  of  your  struggles — oh  no,  not  one  word  of 
that! — but  you  talk  with  amazing  rapidity  about 
your  games,  or  what  not ;  and  you  never,  never 
give  her  another  peep  into  your  boyish  heart ! 

For  a  week  you  do  not  see  her — nor  for  a  month 
— nor  two  months — ^nor  three. 

Puff — puff  once  more;  there  is  only  a  little 
nauseous  smoke  ;  and  now — my  cigar  has  gone  out 
altogether.    I  must  light  again. 

WITH  A  WISP  OF  PAPER. 

Trkrb  are  those  who  throw  away  a  cigar  when 
once  gone  out ;  they  must  needs  have  plenty  more. 
But  nobody,  that  I  ever  heard  of,  keeps  a  cedar  box 


of  hearts,  labelled  at  Havana.    Alas,  there  is  but 
one  to  light ! 

But  can  a  heart  once  lit  be  lighted  again?  Au- 
thority on  this  point  is  worth  something;  yet  it 
should  be  impartial  authority.  I  should  be  loth  to 
take  in  evidence  for  the  fact — however  it  might  tally 
with  my  hope — the  affidavit  of  some  rakish  old 
widower,  who  had  cast  his  weeds,  before  the  gnuu 
had  started  on  the  mound  of  his  affliction ;  and  I 
shquld  be  as  slow  to  take,  in  way  of  rebutting  tes- 
timony, the  oath  of  any  sweet  young  girl,  just  be* 
coming  conscious  of  her  hearths  existence,  by  its 
loss. 

And,  with  a  little  suddenness  of  manner,  I  tear 
off  a  wisp  of  paper,  and  holding  it  in  the  blaze  of 
my  lamp,  relight  my  cigar.  It  does  not  bum  so 
easily  perhaps  us  at  first ;  it  wants  warming  before  it 
will  catch ;  but  presently,  it  is  in  a  broad,  full  glow, 
that  throws  light  into  the  comers  of  my  room. 

Just  so,  thought  I,  the  love  of  youth,  which 
succeeds  the  crackling  blaze  of  boyhood,  makes 
a  broader  flame,  though  it  may  not  be  so  easily 
kindled.  A  mere  dainty  step,  or  a  curling  lock,  or  a 
soft  blue  eye  are  not  enough ;  but  in  her,  who  has 
quickened  the  new  blaze,  there  is  a  blending  of  all 
these,  with  a  certain  sweetness  of  soul,  that  finds 
expression  m  whatever  feature  or  motion  you  look 
upon.  Her  charms  steal  over  you  gently,  and  almost 
imperceptibly.  You  think  that  she  is  a  pleasant 
companion — nothing  more ;  and  you  find  the  opinion 
strongly  confirmed  day  by  day — so  well  confiraied, 
indeed,  that  you  begin  to  wonder  why  it  is  that  she 
is  such  a  delightful  companion  ?  It  cannot  be  her 
eye,  for  you  have  seen  eyes  almost  as  pretty  as 
Nelly's;  nor  can  it  be  her  mouth,  though  Nelly's 
mouth  is  certainly  very  sweet.  And  you  keep 
studying  what  on  earth  it  can  be  that  makes  you  so 
earnest  to  be  near  her,  or  to  listen  to  her  voice. 
The  study  is  pleasant.  You  do  not  know  any  study 
that  is  more  so ;  or  which  you  accomplish  with  less 
mental  fatigue. 

Upon  a  sudden,  some  fine  day,  when  the  air  is 
balmy,  and  the  recollection  of  Nelly's  voice  and 
manner  more  balmy  still,  you  wonder — if  you  arc 
in  .love  ?  When  a  man  has  such  a  wonder,  he  is 
either  very  near  love,  or  he  is  very  far  away  from  it : 
it  is  a  wonder  that  is  either  suggested  by  his  hope, 
or  by  that  entanglement  of  feeling  which  blunts  all 
his  perceptions. 

But  if  not  in  love,  you  have  at  least  a  strong 
fancy — so  strong,  that  you  tell  your  friends  care- 
lessly, that  she  is  a  nice  girl ;  nay,  a  beautiful  girl ; 
and  if  your  education  has  been  bad,  you  strengthen 
the  epithet  on  your  own  tongue,  with  a  very  wicked 
expletive,  of  which  the  mildest  form  would  be — 
'*  deuced  fine  ^rl !"  Presently,  however,  you  get 
beyond  this ;  and  your  companionship  and  your 
wonder  relapse  into  a  constant,  quiet  habit  of  un- 
mistakable love — not  impulsive,  quick,  and  fiery, 
like  the  first,  but  mature  and  calm.  It  is  as  if  it 
were  born  with  your  soul ;  and  the  recognition  of  it 
was  rather  an  old  remembrance  than  a  fresh  passion. 
It  does  not  seek  to  gratify  its  exuberance  and  force 
with  such  relief  as  night  serenades,  or  any  Jacques- 
like medi'*itions  in  the  forest ;  but  it  is  a  quiet,  still 
joy,  that  floats  on  your  hope  into  the  years  to  come, 
making  the  prospect  all  sunny  and  joyful. 

It  is  a  kind  of  oil  and  balm  for  whatever  was 
stormy  or  harmful ;  it  gives  a  permanence  to  the 
smile  of  existence.  It  does  not  make  the  sea  of  your 
life  turbulent  with  high  emotions,  ss  if  a  strong  wind 
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were  blowing;  but  it  is  as  if  on  Aphrodito  had 
broken  on  the  surface,  and  the  ripples  were  spreading 
with  a  sweet,  low  sound,  and  widening  far  out  to 
the  very  shores  of  time. 

There  is  no  need  now,  as  with  the  boy,  to  bolster 
up  your  feelings  withcxtravaf:^nt  tows  :  even  sliould 
you  try  this  in  her  presence,  tlie  words  are  lacking  to 
put  such  vows  in.  So  soon  as  you  reach  them  they 
fail  you ;  and  the  oath  only  quiverrion  the  lip,  or  tells 
its  story  by  a  pressure  of  the  fingers.  You  wear  a 
brusque,  pleasant  air  with  your  acquaintances,  and 
hint,  with  a  sly  look,  at  possible  changes  in  your 
circumstances.  Of  an  evening  you  are  kmd  to  the 
most  uimttractivc  of  the  wall-flowers,  if  only  your 
Nelly  is  away ;  and  you  have  a  sudden  charity  for 
street  beggars  with  pale  children.  You  catch  your- 
self taking  a  step  in  one  of  the  new  polkas,  upon  a 
country  walk ;  and  wonder  immensely  at  the  number 
of  bright  days  which  succeed  each  other,  without 
leaving  a  single  stormy  gap  for  your  old  melancholy 
moods.  Even  the  chambermaids  at  your  hotel,  never 
did  their  duty  one-half  so  well ;  and  as  for  your  man, 
Tom,  he  is  become  a  perfect  pattern  of  a  fellow. 

My  cigar  is  in  a  fine  glow ;  but  it  has  gone  out 
once,  and  it  may  go  out  again. 

You  begin  to  talk  of  nuirriago ;  but  some  obsti- 
nate papa  or  guardian  uncle  thinks  it  will  never  do 
— that  it  is  quite  too  soon  ;  or  that  Nelly  is  a  mere 
girl.  Or  some  of  your\\ild  oats — quite  forgotten 
by  yourself — shoot  upon  the  visicui  of  a  staid  mam- 
ma, and  throw  a  very  damp  shadow  on  your  charac- 
ter. Or  the  old  lady  has  an  ambition  of  another 
sort,  which  you,  a  simple,  earnest,  plodding  bach- 
elor can  never  gratify ;  being  of  only  passable  a])- 
peanince,  and  unschoolt'd  in  the  fashions  of  the 
world,  you  will  be  eternally  rubbing  the  elbows  of  the 
old  lady's  pride. 

All  this  will  be  strangely  afflictive  to  one  who  has 
been  living  for  quite  a  number  of  weeks,  or  months, 
in  a  pleasant  dream  land,  where  there  were  no  five 
per  cents,  or  reputations,  but  only  a  very  full  and 
delirious  flow  of  feeling.     What  care  you  for  any 

f)Osition,  except  a  position  near  the  being  that  you 
ove  ?  What  wealth  do  you  prize,  except  a  wealth  of 
heart  that  shall  never  know  diminution — or  for 
reputation,  except  that  of  truth  and  of  honor  ?  How 
hard  it  would  break  upon  these  pleasant  idealities,  to 
have  a  weazen-fuced  old  guardian  set  his  arm  in 
yours,  and  tell  you  how  tenderly  he  has  at  he4rt  the 
happiness  of  his  niece ;  and  reason  with  you  about 
your  very  small  and  spare  dividends,  and  your 
limited  business;  and  caution  you — for  he  has  a 
lively  regard  for  your  interests — about  continuing 
your  addresses ! 

The  kind  old  curmudgeon  I 
Your  man,  Tom,  has  grown  suddenly  a  very  stupid 
fellow ;  and  all  your  charity  for  withered  wall-flowers 
is  gone.  Perhaps  in  your  wrath  the  suspicion  comes 
over  you,  that  she  too  wishes  you  were  something 
higher,  or  more  famous,  or  richer,  or  any  thing  but 
what  you  are  ! — a  very  dangerous  suspicion ;  for  no 
man  with  any  true  nobility  of  soul  can  ever  make 
his  heart  the  slave  of  another's  condescension. 

But  no ;  you  will  not,  you  cannot  believe  this  of 
Nelly  ;  that  face  of  hers  is  too  mild  and  gracious ; 
and  her  manner,  as  she  takes  your  hand,  after  your 
heart  is  made  sad,  and  turns  away  those  rich  blue 
eyes,  shadowed  more  deeply  than  over  by  the  long 
and  moistened  fringe,  and  the  exquisite  softness  and 
meaning  of  the  pressure  of  those  little  fingers ;  and 
the  low  naif  sob,  and  the  heaving  of  that  oosom,  in 


its  struggles  between  love  and  duty,  all  forbid. 
Nelly,  you  could  swear,  b  tenderly  indulgent,  like 
the  fond  creature  that  she  is,  toward  all  your  short- 
comings ;  and  would  not  barter  your  strong  love, 
and  your  honest  heart,  for  the  greatest  magnate  in 
the  land. 

A  clandestine  meeting  from  time  to  time,  and  a 
note  or  two  tenderly  written,  keep  up  the  blaze  in 
your  heart.  But  presently,  the  lynx-eyed  old  guar- 
dian— so  tender  of  your  interests  and  hers — forbids 
even  this  irregular  and  unsatisfying  correspondence. 
Now  you  can  feed  yourself  only  on  stray  glimpses  of 
her  figure,  as  full  of  sprightliness  and  grace  as  ever; 
and  that  beaming  face,  you  are  half  sorry  to  see  from 
time  to  time,  still  beautiful.  You  struggle  with  your 
moods  of  melancholy,  and  wear  bright  looks  yourself 
— bright  to  her,  and  very  bright  to  the  eye  of  the 
old  curmudgeon,  who  has  snatched  your  heart  away. 
It  will  never  do  to  show  your  weakness  to  a  man. 

At  length,  on  some  pleasant  morning  you  learn 
that  she  is  gone — too  far  away  to  be  seen,  too 
closely  guarded  to  be  reached.  For  a  while  you 
throw  down  your  books,  and  abandon  your  toil  in 
despair,  thinking  very  bitter  thoughts,  and  making 
very  helpless  rcj?olves. 

My  cigar  is  still  burning ;  but  it  will  require  con- 
stant and  strong  respiration  to  keep  it  in  a  glow. 

A  letter  or  two,  despatched  at  random,  relieve  the 
excess  of  your  fever ;  until,  with  practice,  these  ran- 
dom letters  have  even  less  heat  in  them  than  the 
heat  of  your  study,  or  of  your  business.  Grief^ 
thank  God,  is  not  so  progressive  or  so  cumulative 
as  joy.  For  a  time  there  is  a  pleasure  in  the  mood, 
with  which  you  recall  your  broken  hopes,  and  with 
which  you  selfishly  link  hers  to  the  shattered  wreck ; 
but  absence  and  ignorance  tame  the  point  of  your 
woe.  You  call  up  the  iiiinge  of  Nelly,  adorning  other 
and  distant  scenes.  You  see  the  tearful  smUe  give 
place  to  a  blithsome  cheer ;  and  the  thought  of  you 
that  shaded  her  fair  face  so  long,  fades  under  the 
sunshine  of  gayety  ;  or,  at  be.^^t,  it  only  seems  to  cross 
that  white  forehead  HI  e  a  playful  shadow,  that  a 

fleecy  cloud-remnaut  will  fling  upon  a  sunny  lawn. 

«  •  «  •  *  • 

And  when,  years  aAer,  you  learn  that  she  has  re- 
turned, a  woman,  there  is  a  slight  glow,  but  no 
tumultuous  bound  of  the  heart.  Life  and  time 
have  worried  you  down  like  a  spent  hound.  The 
world  has  given  you  a  habit  of  easy  and  unmeaning 
smiles.  You  half  accuse  yourself  of  ingratitude  and 
forgetfulness ;  but  the  accusation  does  not  oppress 
you.  It  does  not  even  distract  your  attention  from 
the  morning  journal.  You  cannot  work  yourself 
into  a  respectable  degree  of  indignation  against  the 
old  gentleman,  her  guardian. 

You  sigh,  poor  thing  ! — and  in  a  very  flashy 
waistcoat  you  venture  a  morning  call. 

She  meets  you  kindly — a  comely,  matronly  dame 
in  gingham,  with  her  curls  all  gathered  under  a  high- 
topped  comb  ;  and  she  presents  to  you  two  little  boys 
in  smart  crimson  jackets,  dressed  up  with  braid.  And 
you  dine  with  Madame — a  family  party;  and  the 
weazen-faced  old  gentleman  meets  you  with  a  most 
pleasant  shake  of  the  hand,  hints  that  you  were 
among  his  niece^s  earliest  friends,  and  hopes  that  you 
are  getting  on  well  ? 

Capitally  well 

And  the  boys  toddle  in  at  dessert,  Dick  to  get  a 
plum  from  your  own  dish,  Tom  to  be  kissed  by  his 
rosy-faced  papa.  In  short,  you  are  made  perfectly 
at  home  ;  and  you  sit  over  your  wine  for  an  hour,  in 
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a  eai7  tmolM  with  the  gentleiiualj  uDcIe,  and  with 
the  very  courteouB  huabuid  of  jour  aecoad  flame. 

It  IB  all  Tery  jovi«i  »t  the  table  ;  for  good  wino  ia, 
I  flod,  a  great  Blrengthener  of  the  bachelor  heart. 
But  afterward,  when  night  has  fairly  set  in,  and  the 
blaie  of  your  Gre  goes  flickeriDg  over  your  iocely 
quarten,  you  heaie  a  deep  eigh.  And  as  jour 
tiioiigbt  runi  baclt  to  the  periidiouB  I^uiae,  and  calls 
up  the  married  and  matruoly  Nelly,  you  eob  OTer 
that  poor  dumb  heart  within  you,  »hich  cravea  bo 
madly  ■  frte  and  joyous  utterance  !  And  as  you  lean 
over  with  your  forehead  in  your  haadfl,  aod  your  eyea 
fall  upon  the  old  hound  elnmbering  on  the  rug,  the 
tears  Blart,  and  you  nlah  that  you  had  married 
jean  ago ;  and  that  you  too  had  your  pair  of  prat- 
tling boya  to  drive  away  the  lonelineea  of  your  soli- 
tary hearth-alone. 

My  cigar  would  not  go;  it  waa  fairly  out.  But 
with  true  bachelor  obstinacy  I  vowed  that  I  would 
Eght  again. 


What 


precM 


1  Burpr 


lefor 


LIGHTED  Tl 


1  MATCH. 


I  hate  a  match.  I  feel  Bare  that  brimstone 
matches  were  never  made  in  heaven ;  and  it  is  sad 
to  tbinli  that,  with  few  ciccpliona,  matcbos  arc  all 
of  them  lipped  with  brimstone. 

But  my  taper  having  burned  out,  and  the  coals 
being  aU  dead  upon  the  hearth,  a  match  is  all  that 
is  left  to  me. 

All  matches  will  not  blaze  on  the  first  trial ;  and 
there  are  those,  that  with  ilie  moat  indefatigable 
coutingg,  never  ahow  a  apark.  They  may  indeed 
leave  in  their  trail  phosphoresce ol  slreaka  ;  but  you 
«an  no  more  light  your  cigar  at  them,  than  you  can 
kindle  your  heart  it  the  covered  wife-trails,  which 
(he  infernal,  gossiping,  ojd  match-makers  will  lay 
in  your  path. 

Waa  there  ever  a  bachelor  of  seven  and  twenty,  I 
wonder,  who  has  not  been  haunted  by  pleasant  old 
ladies,  and  trim,  excellent,  |tood-n%tured,  married 
friends,  who  talk  to  him  about  nice  maichea — '•  very 
nice  matches," — matches  which  never  go  oiT?    And 


bachelor 

has  all  hia  life  worshipped  the  wing-heeled  Mercury, 
to  find  on  a  sudden,  a  great  stock  of  preserved  lUid 
most  respectable  Penates! 

Heaven  help  the  man  who  having  wearied  hia  sou] 
with  delays  and  doubts,  or  eihauated  the  freshness 
and  eiuberance  of  hia  youth,  by  a  hundred  little 
dallylngs  of  love,  consigns  himself  at  length  to  the 
iasues  of  what  people  call  a  nice  match,  whether  of 
money  or  of  family. 

Heaven  he];)  jou  (I  brushed  the  ashea  from  my 
cigar)  wheo  you  be^n  to  regard  marriage  aa  only  a 
respectable  institution,  and  under  the  advices  ofslvd 
old  frienda,  begin  to  look  about  you  for  some  very 
respectable  wife.  You  may  admire  her  figure,  and 
her  fiiniily,  and  bear  pleasantly  in  mind  the  very 
casual  mention  which  has  been  made  by  some  of 
your  penetrutiug  friends — that  she  has  large  elpec- 
tutiona.  You  thiok  that  Bho  would  make  a  very 
capital  appearance  at  the  head  of  your  table  ;  nor  in 
the  event  of  your  coming  to  any  public  honor,  would 
Bhc  make  you  bluah  for  her  breeding.  She  talka 
well,  exceedingly  well ;  and  her  face  has  its  charms, 
especially  under  a  little  excitement.  Her  drcsa  is 
elegant  and  taateful,  and  she  ia  conalantly  remarked 
upon  by  all  your  frieiida  aa  a  "  nice  person."  Some 
good  old  lady,  in  whose  pew  she  occasionally  sits  on  a 
Sunday,  or  to  whom  she  has  sometimea  Bcut  a  pa|:Her 
machfl  card-case  for  the  show-box  of  some  Dorcaa 
benevolent  society,  thinks,  with  a  sly  wink,  that 
she  would  make  a  fine  wife  for — somebody. 

She  certainly  liai  an  elegant  figure ;  and  the  mar- 
riage of  some  half  dozen  of  your  old  flames  warn  you 
that  time  is  slipping  and  your  chances  failing.  And 
in  the  pleasant  warmth  of  some  after-dinner  mood, 
you  resolve,  with  her  image  in  her  prettiost  pelisse 
drilling  Bcroaa  your  hraiu.  that  you  will  marry. 
Now  comes  the  plcaaant  eiutument  of  the  chase  i 
and  whatever  family  dignity  may  aurroimd  her,  only 
adds  to  the  pleasurable  glow  of  the  pursuiL     Toil 
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give  an  hour  more  to  your  toilette,  and  a  hundred  or 
two  more  a  year  to  your  tailor.  All  is  orderly, 
dignified,  and  gracious.  Charlotte  is  a  sensible  wo- 
man, every  body  says ;  and  you  believe  it  yourself. 
You  agrt^e  in  your  talk  about  books,  and  churches, 
and  flowers.  Of  course  she  has  good  taste — for  she 
accepts  you.  The  acceptance  is  dignified,  elegant, 
and  even  courteous. 

You  receive  numerous  congratulations  ;  and  your 
old  friend  Tom  writes  vou,  that  he  hears  vou  are 
going  to  marry  a  splendid  woniun;  and  all  the  old 
ladies  say,  what  u  capital  match !  And  your  bu.si- 
ncss  partner,  who  is  a  married  man,  and  something 
of  a  wag,  **  sympathizes  sincerely."  Upon  the  whole, 
you  feci  a  little  proud  of  your  arrangement.  You 
write  to  an  old  friend  in  the  country,  that  you  are 
to  marry,  presently,  Miss  Charlotte  of  such  a  street, 
whose  father  was  something  very  fine,  in  his  way ; 
and  whose  father  before  him  was  very  distinguished ; 
you  add,  in  a  postscript,  that  she  is  easily  situated, 
and  has  "  expectations."  Your  friend,  who  has  a  wife 
that  he  loves,  and  that  loves  him,  writes  back  kindly, 
**  hoping  you  may  be  hai)py  ;"  and  hoping  so  your- 
self, you  light  your  cigar — one  of  your  last  bachelor 
cigars — with  the  margin  of  his  letter. 

The  match  goes  off  with  a  brilliant  marriage,  at 
which  you  receive  a  very  elegant  welcome  from  your 
wife^s  spinster  cousins,  and  drink  a  great  deal  of 
champagne  with  her  bachelor  uncles.  And  as  you 
take  the  dainty  hand  of  your  bride — very  magnifi- 
cent under  that  bridal  wreath,  and  with  her  face  lit 
up  by  a  brilliant  glow — your  eye  and  your  soul,  for 
the  first  time,  grow  full.  And  as  your  arm  circles 
that  elegant  figure,  and  you  draw  her  toward  you, 
feeling  that  she  is  yours,  there  is  a  bound  at  your 
heart,  that  makes  you  think  your  soul-life  is  now 
whole  and  earnest.  All  your  early  dreams  and  im- 
aginations come  flowing  on  your  thought,  like  be- 
wildering music ;  and  as  you  gaze  upon  her — the 
admiration  of  that  crowd — it  seems  to  you,  that  all 
that  your  heart  prizes  is  made  good  by  the  accident 
of  marriage. 

Ah,  thought  I,  brushing  off  the  ashes  again, 
bridal  pictures  are  not  home  pictures ;  and  the  hour 
at  the  altar  is  but  a  poor  type  of  the  waste  of 
years  I 

Your  household  is  elegantly  ordered ;  Charlotte 
has  secured  the  best  of  housekeepers,  and  she  meets 
the  compliments  of  your  old  friends  who  come  to  dine 
with  you,  with  a  suavity  that  is  never  at  fault.  And 
they  tell  you — afler  the  cloth  is  removed,  and  y6u 
sit  quietly  smoking,  in  memory  of  the  old  times — 
that  she  is  a  splendid  woman.  Even  the  old  ladies 
who  come  for  occasional  charities,  think  Madame  a 


pattern  of  a  lady ;  and  so  think  her  old  admirere, 
whom  she  receives  still  with  an  easy  grace  thatbtlf 
puzzles  you.  And  as  you  stand  by  the  ball-room 
door,  at  two  of  the  morning,  with  your  Charlottei 
shawl  upon  your  arm,  some  little  panting  fellow  vill 
confirm  the  general  opinion,  by  telling  you  that 
Madame  is  a  magnificent  dancer ;  and  Monsieur  le 
Comte  will  praise  extravagantly  her  French.  You 
are  grateful  for  all  this ;  but  you  have  an  uncom- 
monly serious  way  of  expressing  your  gratitude. 

You  think  you  ought  to  be  a  very  happy  fellow ; 
and  yet  long  shadows  do  steal  over  your  thought ; 
and  you  wonder  that  the  sight  of  your  Charlotte  in 
the  dress  vou  used  to  admire  so  much,  does  not  scat- 
ter  them  to  the  winds,  but  it  does  not.  You  feel 
cuy  about  putting  your  arm  around  that  delicately 
robed  figure  ;  you  might  derange  the  pilaitings  of  her 
dress.  She  is  civil  towards  you,  and  tender  towards 
your  bachelor  friends.  She  talks  with  dignity ; 
adjusts  her  lace  cape,  and  hopes  you  will  make  a 
figure  in  the  world  for  the  sake  of  the  family.  Her 
cheek  is  never  soiled  with  a  tear ;  and  her  smiles  are 
frequent,  especially  when  you  have  some  spruce 
young  fellows  at  your  table. 

You  catch  sight  of  occasional  notes,  perhaps, 
whose  superscription  you  do  not  know  ;  and  some 
of  her  admirers*  attentions  become  so  pointed  and 
constant,  that  your  pride  is  stirred.  It  would  be 
silly  to  show  jealousy  ;  but  you  suggest  to  your 
*'  dear,"  as  you  sip  your  tea,  the  slight  impropriety 
of  her  action. 

Perhaps  you  fondly  long  for  some  little  scene,  hs 
a  proof  of  wounded  confidence ;  but  no,  nothing  of 
that ;  she  trusts  (calling  you  "  my  dear,")  that  the 
knows  how  to  sustain  the  dignity  of  her  position. 

You  arc  too  sick  at  heart  for  comment  or  for 
reply. 

And  is  this  the  intertwining  of  soul  of  whi<rh  you 
had  dreamed  in  the  days  that  are  gone  ?  Is  ihl< 
the  blending  of  sympathies  that  was  to  steal  from  life 
its  bitterness,  and  spread  over  care  and  suffering  the 
sweet,  ministering  hand  of  kindness  and  of  love? 
Aye,  you  may  well  wander  back  to  your  bachelor 
club,  and  make  the  hours  long  at  the  journals,  or  at 
play,  killing  the  flagging  lapse  of  your  life !  Talk 
sprightly  with  your  old  friends,  and  mimic  the  joy 
you  have  not,  or  you  will  wear  a  bad  name  upon 
your  hearth  and  head.  Never  suffer  your  Charlotte 
to  catch  sight  of  the  tears,  which  in  bitter  hours  may 
start  from  your  eye  ;  or  to  hear  the  sighs,  which  in 
your  times  of  solitary  musings  may  break  forth  sud- 
den and  heavy.  Go  on  counterfeiting  your  life,  as 
you  have  begun.  It  was  a  nice  match  ;  and  you 
are  a  nice  husband ! 


•♦• 


Kissing  in  thk  United  States. — ^When  a  wild 
lark  attempts  to  steal  a  kiss  from  a  Nantucket  girl, 
she  says,  '*  Come  sheer  off,  or  FU  split  your  mainsail 
with  a  typhoon."  The  Boston  girls  hold  still  until 
they  are  well  kissed,  when  they  flare  up  and  say, 
**  I  thick  you  ought  to  be  ashamed." — Boston  Trann- 
cript.  When  a  young  chap  steals  a  kiss  from  an 
Alabama  girl,  she  says,  ^*  I  reckon  it*s  my  time 
now,"  and  gives  him  a  box  on  the  ear  that  he  don't 
forget  in  a  week. — Irwinton  Herald.  When  a  clev- 
er fellow  steals  a  kiss  from  a  Louisiana  girl,  she 
smiles,  blushes  deeply,  and  says — nothing.  We 
think  our  girls  have  more  taste  and  sense  than  those 
of  down-east  and  Alabama.  When  a  man  is  smart 
enough  to  steal  the  divine  luxury  from  them,  they 


are  perfectly  satisfied. — N.  0.  Picayune.     Wnen  a 
female  is  here  saluted  with  a  buss,  she  puts  on  her 
bonnet  and  shawl,  answereth  thus, — ^*  I  am  aston- 
ished at  thy  assurance,  Jedediah ;  for  this  indignity 
I  will  sew  thee  up." — Lynn  Record.     The  ladies  in 
this  village  receive  a  siedute  with  Christian  meek- 
ness :  they  follow  the  Scripture  rule, — ^When  smitten 
on  the  <me  cheek  they  turn  the  other  alto. — Bunatovn 
Chronicle.     When  a  Bergen  girl  gets  kissed  she 
very  calmly  remarks,  "  Hans,  tat  ish  good  ;"  ai  d 
'  when  a  Block  Island  g^rl  receives  a  buss,  she  ex- 
!  claims  with  considerable  animation,  *^  Well,  John, 
I  youVe  wiped  my  chaps  off  beautiful.** — N.  Y,  Even: 
j  ing  Star. 
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Two  little  rODf^-vom,  stabbed  ahocs, 
A  plunp,  well-troddea  pur ; 

With  nriped  stockings  thriut  within, 
Lie  just  beside  mj  cbsir. 

Of  »ery  homely  fabric  thej, 

A  hole  is  Id  each  toe, 
Thej  might  h&Te  coit,  when  they  were  i 


And  yet,  tbis  little  « 

Ifl  richer  far  to  me 
Thin  all  the  jewelled  aandala  are 

OrEulcm  laxucj. 

This  mottled  leather,  cracked  with  use, 

li  satin  io  my  )dght; 
These  little  tarnished  buttons  sbino 

With  all  a  diamond's  light. 

Search  through  the  wardrobe  of  Iheworldl 

You  shall  not  find  me  there, 
So  rarely  made,  BO  richly  wrought, 

So  glorious  a  pair. 


They  tell  me  of  her  merry  laugh ; 

Her  rich,  whole-hearted  glee  ; 
Her  gentleness,  her  innocence, 

And  infant  purity. 

They  tell  me  that  her  wavenng  steps 

Will  long  demand  my  aid  ; 
For  the  old  road  of  human  life 

Is  very  roughly  laid. 

nigh  hills  and  swift  descents  abound ; 

And.  on  so  rude  a  way. 
Feet  that  can  wear  these  coreringa 

Would  surely  go  astray. 

Sweet  little  girll  be  mine  the  task 

Thy  feeble  steps  to  tend  t 
To  be  thy  guide,  thy  counsellor, 

Thy  playmate  and  thy  friend! 

And  when  my  steps  shall  fullering  grow, 
And  tbine  be  firm  and  strong, 

Thy  strength  ^all  lead  my  tottering  age 
In  cheerful  peace  along  1 


THE      YANKEE      ZINCALI. 
IBBO. 


e  in  at    and  helpless 


Ha«k  !  a  rsp  at  niT  door.    Welcome  any  body,  :  escaped  from  the  terrors  of  the  i 
Just  DOW.   One  gains  nothing  by  attempting  to  shut  I  bis  Uttle  property  has  perished, 
nut  the  sprites  of  the  weather.     They  come  in  at         •  ■    ■  ■ 
the   key-hole;    they   peer  through    the   dripfung 
paiiM;  they  insinuate  themselves  through  the  cie- 
TicM  of  the  casement,  or  plump  down  the  chimney 
oatiide  of  the  rain-dropg. 

I  rise  and  throw  open  the  door.  A  tall,  sham- 
bliog,  loose-jointed  figure  ;  a  pinched,  shrewd  face, 
sun-brown  and  wind-dried ;  small,  qulok-winliing, 
black  eyes.  There  he  stands,  the  water  dripping 
from  his  pulpy  hat  and  ragged  elbows. 

I  speak  to  him,  but  he  returns  no  ansrer.  With 
a  dumb  show  of  misery,  quite  touching,  be  hands 
me  a  soiled  piece  of  parchment,  whereon  I  read 
what  purports  to  be  a  melancholy  account  of  ship- 
wreck and  ilisasler,  to  ibo  particular  detriment,  loss 
and  damnificBlion  of  one  Pietro  Fruponi,  who  is,  in 
consequence,  sorely  in  want  of  tbe  alnis  of  all  char- 
itable Christian  persons,  and  who  is,  in  short,  the 
bearer  of  this  veracious  document,  duly  certified 
and  endorsed  by  an  Italian  consul  in  one  of  our 
Atlantic  cities,  of  a  high-sounding,  but,  to  Yankee 
organs,  tmpronounceable  name. 

Here  commences  a  struggle.  Every  man,  the 
Vahommetaits  tell  us,  has  two  attendant  angels, 
tbe  good  one  on  his  right  shoulder,  the  bad  on  his 
led.  "  Give,"  says  Benevolence,  as  with  some  diffl- 
cnlty  I  fish  up  a  small  coin  from  the  depths  of  my 

rtcket.     "Not  a  cent,"  says  selfish  Prudence,  and 
drop  it  from  my  fingers.     "  Think,"  says  the  good 
tagei,  "  of  the  poor  stnuiger  in  s  Strang  laud,  just 
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guage,  and  unablo  to  find  employment  suited  to  his 
capacity."  "  A  vile  impostor !"  replies  the  left-hand 
sentinel.  **  UU  paper,  purchased  from  one  of  those 
ready  writers  in  New  York,  who  manufacture  beggar 
credentials  at  the  low  price  of  one  dollar  per  copy, 
with  earthquakes,  fires,  or  shipwrecks,  to  suit  cus- 
tomers." 

Amidst  this  confusion  of  tongues,  I  take  another 
survey  of  my  viKitant.  Ha!  a  light  dawns  upon 
me.  That  shrewd,  old  face,  with  its  sharp,  wink- 
ing eyes,  is  no  stranger  to  me.  Pictro  Frugoni,  I 
have  seen  thee  before  !  Sly  Senary  that  face  of 
thine  has  looked  at  me  over  a  dirtv  white  neck- 
cloth,  with  the  corners  of  that  cunning  mouth  drawn 
downwards,  and  those  small  eyes  turned  up  in  sanc- 
timonious gravity,  while  thou  wast  ofiering  to  a 
crowd  of  half-grown  boys  an  extemporaneous  ex- 
hortation, in  the  capacity  of  a  travelling  preacher. 
Have  I  not  seen  it  peering  out  from  under  a  blanket, 
as  that  of  a  poor  Penobscot  Indian,  who  had  lost  the 
use  of  his  hands  while  trapping  on  the  Madawaska  ? 
Is  it  not  the  face  of  the  forlorn  father  of  six  small 
children,  whom  the  "  marcury  doctors"  had  "  pison- 
ed"  and  crippled  ?  Did  it  not  belong  to  that  down- 
east  unfortunate,  who  had  been  out  to  the  *'  Gene- 
see country,"  and  got  the  "  fevern-nager,"  and 
whose  hand  shook  so  pitifully  when  held  out  to  re- 
ceive my  poor  gift?  The  same,  under  all  disguises 
— Stephen  Leathers  of  Harrington — him  and  none 
Other !     Let  me  conjure  him  into  his  own  likeness. 

*'  Well,  Stephen,  what  news  from  old  Harrington  ?" 

"0,  well  I  thought  I  knew  ye,"  he  answers,  not 
the  least  disconcerted.  *'  How  do  you  do,  and 
how*8  your  folks?  All  well,  I  hope.  I  took  this 
*ere  paper,  you  see,  to  help  a  poor  furriner,  who 
couldn't  make  himself  understood  any  more  than  a 
wild  goose.  I  thought  Pd  just  start  him  for'ard  a 
little.     It  seemed  a  marcy  to  do  it." 

Well  and  shiftily  answered,  tliou  ragged  Proteus. 
One  cannot  be  angry  with  such  a  fellow.  I  will 
just  inquire  into  the  present  state  of  his  gospel  mis- 
sion, and  about  the  condition  of  his  tribe  on  the 
Penobscot  ;  and  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  con- 
gratulate hhn  on  the  success  of  the  steam-doctors 
in  sweating  the  "  pisen"  of  the  regular  faculty  out 
of  him.  Hut  he  evidently  has  no  wish  to  enter  into 
idle  conversation.  Intent  upon  his  benevolent 
errand,  he  is  already  clattering  down  stairs.  Invol- 
untarily I  glance  out  of  the  window,  just  in  s^son 
to  catch  a  single  glimpse  of  him  ere  he  is  swallowed 
up  in  the  mist. 

He  has  gone ;  and,  knave  as  he  is,  I  can  hardly 
help  exclaiming,  *' Luck  go  with  him!"  He  has 
broken  in  upon  the  sombre  train  of  my  thoughts, 
and  called  up  before  me  pleasant  and  grateful  re- 
collections. The  old  farm-house  nestling  in  its  valley; 
hills  stretching  ofif  to  the  south,  and  green  meadows 
to  the  east;  the  small  stream,  which  came  noisily 
down  its  ravine,  washing  the  old  garden  wall,  and 
softly  lapping  on  fallen  stones  and  mossy  roots  of 
beeches  and  hemlocks ;  the  tall  sentinel  poplars  at 
the  gateway ;  the  oak  forest,  sweeping  unbroken  to 
the  northern  liorizon  ;  the  grass-grown  carriage 
path,  with  its  rude  and  crazy  bridge ;  the  dear  old 
landscape  of  my  boyhood  lies  outstretched  before 
me  like  a  daguerreotype  from  that  picture  within, 
which  I  have  borne  with  me  in  all  my  wanderings. 
I  am  a  boy  again  ;  once  more  conscious  of  the  feel- 
ing, half  terror,  half  exultation,  with  which  I  used 
to  announce  the  approach  of  this  very  vagabond, 
and  hifl  **  kindred  after  the  flesh.*^ 


!  The  advent  of  wandering  beggars,  or  **  old  >=tiag- 
glers,"  as  we  were  wont  to  call  them,  was  an  eveat 
of  no  ordinary  interest  in  the  generally  mohotonous 
quietude  of  our  farm-life.  Many  of  them  were  veD 
known ;  they  had  their  periodical  revolutions  and 
transits ;  we  could  calculate  them  like  eclipses  or 
new  moons.  Some  were  sturdy  knaves,  fat  and 
saucy;  and,  whenever  they  ascertained  that  the 
^*  men-folks"  were  absent,  would  order  provisiou 
and  cider  hke  men  who  expected  to  pay  for  it,  seat- 
ing themselves  at  the  hearth  or  table  with  the  air  of 
Falstall' — ''  Shall  I  not  take  mine  ease  in  mine  ovn 
inn?"  Others,  poor,  pale,  patient,  like  Sterne's 
monk,  came  creeping  up  to  the  door,  hat  in  hand, 
standing  there  in  their  gray  wretchedneafl  with  a 
look  of  heart-break  and  forlomness,  which  was 
never  without  its  efl'ect  on  our  juTcnile  sensibilitiefl. 
At  times,  however,  we  experienced  a  slight  revul- 
sion of  feeling,  when  even  these  humblest  children 
of  sorrow  somewhat  petulantly  rejected  our  proffer 
ed  bread  and  cheese,  and  demanded  instead  a  gla£s 
of  cider.  Whatever  the  temperance  society  might 
in  such  cases  have  done,  it  was  not  in  our  hearts  to 
refu.«*e  the  poor  creatures  a  draught  of  their  favorite 
beverage  ;  and  wasn't  it  a  satisfaction  to  see  their 
sud  melaiiclioly  faces  light  up  as  we  handed  them 
the  full  pitcher,  and,  on  receiving  it  back  empty 
from  their  brown,  wrinkled  hands,  to  hear  them, 
half  breathless  from  their  long,  delicious  draught, 
thanking  us  for  the  favor,  as  **  dear,  good  children!" 
Not  unfrequently  these  wandering  tests  of  our  be- 
nevolence made  their  appearance  in  interesting 
groups  of  man,  woman  and  child,  picturesque  in 
their  squalidncss,  and  manifesting  a  maudlin  affec- 
tion, which  would  have  done  honor  to  the  reveDers 
at  Poosie-Nansios, — immortal  in  the  cantata  of 
Bums.  I  remember  some  who  were  evidentlv  the 
victims  of  monomania,  haunted  and  hunted  bv  some 
dark  thought,  possessed  by  a  fixed  idea.  One,  a 
black-eyed,  wild-huired  woman,  with  a  whole  trag- 
edy of  sin,  shame,  and  suffering  written  in  her 
countenance,  u.«ed  often  to  visit  us,  warm  herself  by 
our  winter  fire,  and  supply  herself  with  a  stock  of 
cakes  and  cold  meat,  but  was  never  known  to  an- 
swer a  question  or  to  ask  one.  She  never  smiled ; 
the  cold,  stony  look  of  her  eye  never  changed;  a 
silent  inipassive  face,  fiozen  rigid  by  some  great 
wrong  or  sin.  We  used  to  look  with  awe  upon  the 
^^  still  woman,"  and  think  of  the  demoniac  of  Scrip- 
ture, who  had  a  "  dumb  spirit." 

One— (I  think  I  see  him  now,  grim,  gaunt,  and 
ghastly,  working  his  slow  way  up  to  our  door) — 
used  to  gather  herbs  by  the  wayside,  and  call  him- 
self Doctor.  He  was  bearded  like  a  he-goat,  and 
used  to  counterfeit  lameness ;  yet  when  he  supposed 
himself  alone,  would  travel  on  lustily  as  if  walking 
for  a  wager.  At  length,  as  if  in  punishment  of  his 
deceit,  he  met  with  an  accident  in  his  rambles,  and 
became  lame  in  earnest,  hobbling  ever  after  with 
difficulty  on  his  gnarled  crutches.  Another  used  to 
go  stooping,  like  Bunyan's  pilgrim,  under  a  pack 
made  of  an  old  bed-sacking,  stufifed  out  into  most 
plethoric  dimensions,  tottering  on  a  pair  of  small 
meagre  legs,  and  peering  out  with  his  wild,  hairy 
face  from  under  his  burden  like  a  big-bodied  spider. 
That  '^Man  with  the  pack"  always  inspired  me 
with  awe  and  reverence.  Huge,  almost  sublime  in 
its  tense  rotundity — ^the  father  of  all  packs — never 
laid  aside  and  never  opened,  what  might  not  be 
within  it  ?  With  what  flesh-creeping  curiositT  I 
used  to  walk  round  about  it  at  a  safe  distance,  half 
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fiperting  to  Dec  iti  RUipcil  covering  atirrd  h_v  ihc 


i  at  I 


mjM< 


)  nr.', 


■r  wouUI  Inap  uut  of  it,  like  robhcni  from  Ali 
Baba's  jun,  or  nrmcil  men  from  (lie  Trojan  hrirsc. 

Ollcn,  ill  the  gnif  of  tliu  moraiuft,  wp  uwd  lo  xee 
one  or  more  of  Ihcec  "  pilicHiiinic  men,"  puck  on 
■honlder  aad  HlnfT  in  lianil,  PiniTcitif;  from  tlic  tuirn 
or  othiT  oiilhuitdinfpi,  wlii;rc  thi'y  hnil  [>ii»N>d  Ihn 
night.  1  wan  nnt-c  sent  lo  tiio  tiam  lo  foiMiT  Ihc 
cattle  lute  in  the  eTeaiii<;.  oikI  cliinliiiij;  into  t1i>.> 
mow  to  jutch  down  hay  for  thnt  purgioiv,  1  whh 
Martted  I>;  the  midden  apparition  < if  n  nmn  rininftup 
before  me,  jtisl  diHcemlljIe  in  the  dim  niooiilipht 
streaming  throii|;h  the  Reamn  of  the  liuiinln.  I  inodt- 
a  lapid  reln'at  duwn  tlip  ladder;  and  wan  only  re- 
aHiired  by  hearing  the  ohjec't  of  mj  terror  callini; 
after  me,  and  reoiigiiiziii);  Iiih  voiec  an  tliat  of  a 
harmleM  old  fiilgrim  wlioni  I  hint  known  before. 
Our  farm-hoilne  was  situated  in  ft  Iimely  valluy,  half 
■QTTOunded  with  woods,  with  no  neighhorn  in  xight. 
One  dark,  cloudy  night,  when  our  parentii  ehaiived 
to  be  atneat,  we  wi'n-  wlting  with  our  aged  grand- 
mother in  (he  (hiling  light  uf  tlie  kitvhea  fire,  work- 
ing ourselvM  Into  a  viTy  natinfaetory  nlntn  nf  cicito- 
meiit  and  terror,  hy  rei'oimting  lo  each  otlier  aU 
the  dlina]  Morieri  we  could  remvinher  nf  ghostx, 
witehex,  haunted  hoiiw>ii,  nnd  riil>beri>,  when  we 
were  suddenly  Marlled  hy  a  loud  rap  at  the  door. 
A  stripling  of  foiirtnen,  I  was  very  Tiaturaltr  n-g.ird- 
ti  as  the  head  nf  the  hniixehold ;  nnd  with  many 
misgiTingB  I  advanced  lo  the  dunr,  which  I  rlowly 
opened,  holding  the  eandlti  trr'tiiiihiui'ly  above  my 
head,  and  peering  ont  into  tin-  darknci<!i.  The 
feeble  glimmer  [^yeil  upon  Ihc  apparilinn  of  a 
gigantic  horseman,  monnted  on  a  Htecil  nf  a  Hize  for 
•nch  ft  rider— colossal,  motinulens,  like  Inia^i-s  cut 
ont  of  the  solid  night.  The  Hlniiige  viiiitiinl  gruffly 
Kahilcd  me;  and  after  making  H-TCrnl  ineflecliuil 
efforts  to  urge  his  horjc  in  at  the  door,  dismounted, 
and  followed  me  into  the  room,  evidently  enjoying 
the  terror  which  his  huge  iire'cnce  excited.  An- 
nouncing hinuelf  as  "llr.  Rrowti,  the  great  Indian 
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doctor,"  he  drew  himself  up  before  the  lire,  stretch- 
ed his  arms,  clenched  hi*  fists,  struck  his  broad 
chest,  and  invited  our  attention  to  what  he  called 
his  "  mortal  fntme."  He  demanded  in  euceemion 
all  kinds  of  intoxicating  lli|uorB ;  and,  on  being  as- 
sured that  we  had  none  to  give  Um,  he  grew  angry, 
threatened  to  iwallow  my  younger  brother  alive, 
and  seising  me  by  the  hair  oV  my  hcftd,  a*  tjie  angel 
did  the  prophet  at  Bahyton,  he  led  me  about  fi^m 
room  to  room.  After  an  inefleetual  search,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  mistook  a  jug  of  oil  for  one  of 
brandy,  and,  contrary  tu  my  explanation  and  re- 
motuilrani'cs,  insisted  upon  swallowing  a  portion  of 
its  conlentK,  he  releawd  nie,  fell  to  crying  and  sob- 
bing, and  confesced  that  lie  was  eo  drunk  already 
thnt  his  horse  was  ashamed  of  him.  After  bemoan- 
ing and  [Ntying  himself  lo  his  aatiefaction,  he  wiped 
his  eyes,  sat  down  by  the  side  of  my  grandmnlher, 
giving  her  lo  nnderitalid.  that  he  was  very  much 
ptessed  wilh  her  nppearance ;  adding,  tliat.  ifagree- 
slile  to  her,  he  should  like  the  privilege  of  paying 
his  addrcHw*  10  her.  While  vainly  endeavoring  to 
make  the  excellent  old  lady  comprehend  his  very 
flattering  proposition,  he  whs  interrupted  by  the  re- 
turn of  HIT  fulhiT.  who.  at  once  understanding  the 
of  doom  without  ceremony. 


a  few  y. 


"  ago,  0 


IVom  the  field  at  evening,  I  was  told  that  a  foreign- 
er bad  asked  for  lorlgings  during  the  night;  bat 
thnt,  inHuenci'd  by  hiri  dark,  repuliiive  appearance, 
my  mother  hud  very  ndiictantly  ri-funcd  his  request. 
I  found  her  by  no  ineniiH  snlii<lieil  by  her  decision. 
"  \Vhat  if  a  ion  of  mine  was  in  a  Htmuge  land  f 
Ac  iiii|nired,  Belr-re|ironclifully.  Greatly  to  her  rc- 
lii-f,  I  vutuntecred  lo  go  in  purHuit  of  the  wnuderer, 
and,  laking  a  erosH-piith  over  the  ficldi",  soon  over- 
took him.  He  hml  just  been  rejected  at  the  house 
i<f  our  nearest  neighbor,  and  was  standing  in  a  state 
of  dubious  |)er|ilciity  In  the  street  INh  looks  quite 
jiistihed  my  niiither  s  siuiiiclons.  He  woh  an  tdive- 
coiuplexiuneil.  bl>ck-lH>arde<l  llaUan,  wilh  an  eye 
like  H  live  eunl — such  a  (bee  as  perehanee  look*  oat 
on  the  travelliT  in  the  pawM-s  of  the  Aliruiio— one 
of  tlioiie  b»nilit  visages  which  Sulvator  has  painted. 
With  some  dithculty  I  giivc  him  lo  utiderstand  my 
errand,  when  be  overwheluied  mc  with  thanks,  and 
joyfully  followed  mc  back.  He  look  his  seat  with 
us  at  the  supper  table ;  and  when  we  were  all  seat- 
ed around  (he  hcurih  that  cold  auinmmil  evening, 
he  told  us,  partly  by  words  and  ]iartly  by  gesturca, 
the  story  of  hill  life  and  iiiii> fortunes,  amused  us  with 
descrijitions  of  liii<  gni|ie  gatherings  and  festivals  of 
hi?i  sunny  elime,  edified  my  mother  with  a  recipe  for 
making  bread  of  chestnuts;  and  in  llio  morning, 
when,  after  breakfast,  his  dark,  sullen  face  lighted 
up,  and  his  tierce  eye  moistened  with  grateful  emo- 
tion, as  iu  his  own  silvery  Tuscan  accent  he  pniired 
out  his  thank^  wc  marvelled  nt  the  fcnrs  which  had 
so  nearly  closed  our  door  against  him;  and,  as  he 
departed,  we  all  felt  that  hu  hail  IcHwith  ua  the  bleal- 
ing  uf  the  poor. 

It  was  not  otiea  that,  as  in  the  above  instance, 
my  mother's  prndencc  got  the  betti-rof  her  charity. 
The  regular  "  old  stragglers"  regarded  her  as  an  un- 
failing friend ;  and  the  sight  of  her  plain  cap  wai  to 
Ihem  an  assurance  of  forthcoming  creature  etmi- 
for(B.  There  was  indecil  a  tribe  of  laiy  strollers, 
having  their  plare  of  rendezvous  in  Ihc  town  of 
Barrington,  N,  H.,  whose  low  vices  had  placed  then 
beyond  even  the  pale  of  her  benevolence.  They 
were  not  unconieioui  of  their  evil  reputation,  and 
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experience  had  taught  them  the  necessitj  of  con- 
cealing,  under  well  contrived  diBguiseis  their  true 
character.  They  came  to  us  in  all  shapes,  and  with 
all  appearances  save  the  true  one,  with  most  mise- 
rable stories  of  mishap  and  sickness,  and  all  "'  the 
ills  which  flesh  is  heir  to.'*  It  was  particularly 
vexatious  to  discover,  when  too  late,  that  our  sym- 
pathies and  charities  had  been  expended  upon  such 
graceless  vagabonds  as  the  "  Harrington  beggars." 
An  old  withered  hag,  known  by  the  appellation  of 
*' Hipping  Pat," — the  wise  woman  of  her  tribe — 
was  in  the  habit  of  visiting  us,  with  her  hopeful 
grandson,  who  had  **  a  gift  for  preaching,"  as  well 
as  for  many  other  thiuga  not  exactly  compatible 
with  holy  orders.  He  sometimes  brought  with  him 
a  tame  crow,  a  shrewd,  knavish  looking  bird,  who. 


when  in  humor  for  it,  could  talk  like  Bamabj 
Rudge's  raven.  He  used  to  say,  be  could  "do 
nothin*  at  extortin'  without  a  white  bandkercher  on 
his  neck  and  money  in  his  pocket  ;^'  a  fact  going  far 
to  confirm  the  opinions  of  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  and 
the  Puseyites  generally,  that  there  can  be  do  priest 
without  tithes  and  surplice. 

These  people  have  for  several  generations  lived 
distinct  from  the  great  mass  of  the  community,  like 
the  gypsies  of  Europe,  whom  in  many  respt^cts  thoj 
closely  resemble.  They  have  the  same  settled  aver- 
sion to  labor,  and  the  same  disposition  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  fruits  of  the  induatry  of  others. 
They  love  a  wild,  out-of-door  life,  sing  songA,  tell 
fortunes,  and  have  an  instinctive  hatred  of  "  mi^- 
sionarics  and  cold  water." 
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^   gallnb. 

BEING  A  VOICE  FIIOM  THE  H(HL)MES  OF  THE  POETS. 

BT   WILLIAM   A.    BUTLER.       1850. 


*^  But  in  the  last  few  months  there's  been  a  slight 

decline, 
In  the  living  Alligator  and  Anaconda  line  ; 
Even  Tom  Thumb  exhibitions  are  getting  rather  slow, 
And  my  factory  for  Whales  was  burnt  a  while  ago, 
And  the  Mammoth  Boy  and  Girl  are  getting  rather 

thinnM, 
As  sure  as  my  name^s  Bamum,  and  yours  is  Jennv 

Lind ! 

*'  I  must  provide  the  public  with  some  new  Exhi- 
bition, 

For  I  hold  my  popularity  on  that  express  condition; 

So  I  thought  of  you,  Miss  Jenny,  the  Swedish 
Nightingale, 

And  I  said,  she^s  used  up  Europe,  and  some  day 
her  voice  may  fail. 

The  chance  must  not  be  lost,  my  sails  must  catch 
the  wind. 

As  sure  as  my  name's  Barnum,  and  yours  is  Jenny 
Lind  I 


FROM    **BARNUM's    PARNASSUS." 

Fm  a  famous  Cantatricc,  and  my  name  it  is  Miss 

Jenny, 
And  I've  come  to  these  United  States  to  turn  an 

honest  penny. 
Says  Barnum,  "If  you'll  cross  to  the  mighty  Yankee 

nation, 
We  can  make  in  that  Republic,  a  royal  speculation ; 
Just  resign  yourself  to  me,  and  we  will  raise  the 

wind. 
As  sure  as  my  name  's  Barnum,  and  vours  is  Jenny 

Lind! 

"  Pm  proprietor,"  says  he,  *'  of  a  splendid  institu- 
tion, 
Ahead  of  all  that's  English,  •  French,  Austrian,  or 

Russian ; 
It's  nearly  half  a  century  since  first  it  was  created. 
And  just  below  the  Park  tlie  building  is  located  ; 
A  marble  structure,  proof  'gainst  lightning,  rain,  or 

wind. 
As  sure  as  mv  name  's  Barnum,  and  yours  is  Jenny 

Lind  I 

'*  So  Jenny,  come  along !  you're  just  the  card  for 
*'  'Tis  our  country's  proudest  boast — the  American  |  me, 

Museum  !  ;  And  quit  these  kings  and  queens,  for  the  country  of 

Its  flags  are  all  day  floating ;  a  mile  off  you  can  '  the  free. 

sec  'em  ;  i  They'll  welcome  you  with  speeches,  and  aerenadef. 

It's  the  refuge  of  the  Drama,  both  moral  and  do-  [         and  rockets, 

incstic,  An(l  you  will  touch  their  hearts,  and  I  will  tap  their 

The  home  of  Nature's  works,  rare,  monstrous,  and  '  pockets; 

majestic,  I  And  if  between  us  both,  the  public  isn't  skinned. 

Including  every  wonder,  from  poles  to  hottest  Ind,    Why  my  name  isn't  Bamum,  nor  your  name  Jenny 
As  sure  as  my  name  's  Barnum,  and  vours  is  Jenny  Lind!" 

Lind ! 

"  All  very  well,  Meinherr,"  says  I,  **  but  then  Meio- 
*'  I've  got  the  public  sympathies ;  there  's  not  an-  '         herr,  you  see, 

other  man,  I  I  shall  have  to  ask  at  first,  a  trifling  guaranty, 

Can  get  up  entertainments  on  my  peculiar  plan,        ,  Because  a  poor  lone  woman,  that  earns  her  daily 
Some  folks  pronounce  it  humburi^  but  that  I  reckon  bread 

praise,  i  By  singing  songs  in  public,  must  see  that  she  gets 

Because  they  have  to  add, — ^how  monstrously  it  pays.  |  fed. 

And  the  end  is  still  the  salvo,  tho'  in  the  means    And  on  my  own  exertions  you  know  my  fortime's 

you've  sinned,  |  pinned, 

As  sure  as  my  name's  Bamum,  and  yours  is  Jenny    As  sure  as  your  nfime*8  Bamum,  and  mine  is  Jenny 

Lind!  ,  Lind! 


X  OASPKT   IN  TBE   BACKWOODS. 


"  Jtut  now  I  g«t  a  liiing  that  keeps  me  from  dl 


ue'a  Barnum,  and  mine  is  Jtnny 


"Fln>t  of  nil,  then,  mypipenses,  and  a  suite  of  two- 
houses  whore  *Terv 
or  ■  oeat  suburban 
all  of 


Who  muKt  binrd  al 

thiDK  is  plonlT ; 
For  invaelf  a  ntvlish  manaion,'  or  ■ 

viha. 
With  a  conch  and  four  in  hand,  and 


'siller; 

And  a  ponv  for  m  j  tiding,  to  be  warranted  in  wind, 
An  Biirc  as  your  name's  Barnum.  aud  mine  is  Junnj 


Then  the  privilege  of  ringing  whenever  Tve  a  mind 

And  jiut  the  sort  of  songs  I  chance  to  feci  inclined 

Pot  which  I  should  expect  (to  make  the  terms  quite 
liEhi) 


Sajs  he,  "That's  mighty  liberal,  and  added  to  it 

all, 
ril  go  and  build  for  you  a  new  anil  splendid  ball, 
And  then,"  sajs  lie,  "I'm  thinking  tliat  mj  nait 

haul  will  be. 
I'lHin  the  '  lilvrnl  public'  nf  high  and  low  degree  ; 
And  if  between  i»  both  their  purses  are  not  thinned, 
Whr  my  name  iBo't  Bamum,  nor  your  name  Jcnu? 


A  Oabpbt  is  THf  BACP!woor». — About  this  time 
an  ini'idii'iit  occurred  which  was  enmcHlinl  nniuxing, 
aod  u^ill  wrTf  to  give  a  further  illiinruticm  of  the 
backwooclH.  Colonel  Crockelfg  o|)ponenl  was  an 
honorable  man,  but  proud  and  lody  in  his  bearing. 
Thia  of  cour^<c  waa  laid  aside,  as  much  an  practica- 
ble, while  lie  waa  electioneering.  Standing  one  day 
at  his  window,  he  observed  nevcral  of  his  rrieniis 
paaung  along  (he  road,  and  familiarly  hailed  them 
to  call  in  and  take  a  drink.  They  called,  aud  upon 
going  into  the  bouse,  there  was  a  handsome  tray, 
with  choice  liquors,  set  out  on  a  table  atanding  in 
the  middle  of  the  room,  which  was  furnished  with  a 
new  carpet,  not  large  enough  to  cover  the  floor, 
bat  leaving  on  each  side  ■  vacant  space  around  the 

room.    On  this  vacant  apace  walked  B 'a  friends 

without  ever  during  to  approach  the  table.   After 


many  and  frequent  iiolicitalions.  and  n-eing  B 

upon  the  carpet,  tlioywent  up  ami  drank  ;  but  left 
him  manifestly  with  displeasure,  ("ailing  at  the 
next  house  lo  which  they  came,  where  hapi)ened 
to  live  one  of  Croeketi'a  friends,  they  asked  what 
kind  of  a  man  was  the  great  bear-hnnler;  and  re- 
ceived for  anawer  that  he  wan  a  good  fellow,  but 
very  poor,  and  lived  in  a  amalt  Ing  cabin,  with  a 
dirt  floor.  They  all  cried  out  he  waa  the  man  for 
them,  and  swore  they  would  be  licked  sooner  than 

support  a  man  as  proud  as  B .     Never  having 

seen  a  carpet  before,  they  swore  that  B had  in- 
vited them  to  hia  house  to  take  a  drink,  and  bad 
spread  down  one  of  his  best  bed  quilts  for  tlicm  to 
walk  upon,  atid  that  it  was  nothing  but  a  (uccc  of 


"DOING"  A   SHBBIFF. 

BY  T.    Jl.    Bcmi.     1881. 


Mast  pcnnnn  in  the  conntj  of  IIoll,  State  of 
flporpia.  recoiled  a  queer  old  eiurtomiT  who  used 
to  vixit  the  countT  (rite  rp|ni1i>rl.r  on  "  Oenenl 
Muster"  days  and  Court  week.  Uib  n»me  wm 
Joseph  JciliuHon.  but  he  van  univeraitlT  known  ui 
I'nele  Jom'j.  Tlie  old  man,  Fike  many  athcra  uf 
diat  and  the  preu'iit  day,  loved  hia  drain,  and  wm 
apt,  when  lie  pot  anioiii;  "the  hoys"  in  town,  to 
take  more  than  lie  could  convenicTitly  curry.  Hid 
InwpuniblG  conipnion  on  all  occanouH  was  a  blitck 
pony,  who  rejoiced  in  the  name  of  "  Ucneral  Jauk- 
wn,"  imd  whoee  Oiniinutivcneiu  and  augucitj  wens 
alike  rcmarkahle. 

One  day,  while  eoiirt  wan  in  fewion  in  the  tittle 
Tillage  or  (iiiineHville,  the  attrntion  of  the  Jud^e 
and  bar  waa  attracted  by  a  rnlher  uuiixual  noine  at 
the  door.  Lookinj;  lununls  that  a]ierlurc,  "hU 
honor"  discovered  the  nrorcsaid  pony  and  rider  de- 
liberately catering  the  llallofJuitlicc.    This,  owing 


had  that  much  money  in  a  coon's  nfK,  and  *■  tnr 
the  Gin'ral  here,  1  know  he  don't  deal  in  no  kind  uf 
quinc,  which  he  hain't  done,  'cept  fodder  ud  ton. 
for  Ihexe  manv  yean." 

■'  Very  wefl,  then,  Mr.  SlierilT,"  continnrd  lun 
honor.  "  in  licfaull  of  the  payment  of  the  tine,  yaa 
will  convey  tlic  liody  of  Joseph  Johnson  to  (Ik 
county  jail,  there  to  be  retained  for  the  rpie«  of 
twenty  .four  hiiUK." 

"Now,  Judfn*,  yon  ain't  in  ripht  down  prad 
yeamcfit,  is  you  ?  Uncle  Joaey  hain't  never  btea 
put  into  that  there  boardin'  hoiise  yet,  which  bt 
don't  want  to  be.  neither,"  appealed  the  olil  man, 
who  wnK  apparently  too  drunk  to  know  whether  il 

"The  ohcrilf  will  do  his  duty  immediately,''  wu 
the  Judpc'i"  stern  reply,  who  bcKin  to  tire  of  the 
old  man's  drunken  insolence.  Accord inply,  I'Bclr 
JuMry  and  tliu  "Uiu'ral"  were  ntarcbed  off  tuwird* 


to  the  fact  that  the  floor  of  the  rmirt  liouso  was 
lii-arly  im  a  li'vel  with  the  ground,  wiis  not  dillicull. 

"Ur.  t^heriir," said  the  Juilfte,  "me  who  iscreat- 
liiK  such  a  difturhaiico  nf  this  ciiurt." 

"It'll  only  I'nch:  •losey  and  (iin'ral  Jackson, 
Jndpc,"  said  the  intniiler,  lookinj;  up  with  a  dnmk- 
en  leer,  "  ji-st  nie  an'  the  f'.ln'ral  conic  to  see  how 
TOu  an'  the  boys  is  pettin'  alonp." 

"Well,  Ur.  SlinrifT,"  said  the  Judpe,  totally  re- 
(PtnllesE  of  the  interest  niaiiifesrcrl  in  his  own  and 
the  lawyen«'  behalf,  hy  iriiclc  Jnscy,  "  you  will 
please  collect  a  fine  of  li>n  dollars  fi-oni  Tncle  Jorcy 
and  the  General,  for  contempt  of  court." 

"  Look-a-herc,  JudRC,  old  fi'ller,"  continued  I'ncle 
Josey,  as  he  stroked  the  "  (lin'ral'B"  mane,  "you 
don't  mean  to  aay  it,  now  doyer*    Thie  child  hain't 


the  county  prison,  which  atood  in  a  retired  part  of 
the  viUage.  Arrivinfc  at  the  door,  the  prisoner  was 
commanded  l<y  the  sheriff  to  "lipht." 

"  Look-a-here,  Jess,  horse-fly,  you  ain't  a  g'nnr 
to  put  jer  old  I'ntic  Josey  in  there,  is  yer?" 

"'Bliped  10  do  it,  Cnclc  Joaev,"  replied  the 
sherifT,  "  of  I  don't,  the  old  man  (the  Judpe)  will 
pive  me  port  when  I  go  buck.  I  hate  it  powerful, 
but  I  must  do  it." 

"  lint,  Jetw,  couldn't  you  maaupc  to  let  the  oM 
man  pt  away?  Thar  ain't  nobody  here  to  nee  you. 
Kow  do,  JcBS,  you  know  how  Ijff  for  you,  in  that 
lust  run  you  had  'long  er  Jim  Smith,  what  like  lo  • 
beat  yon  for  sherilf,  which  he  would  o  done  it,  If  it 
hadn't  been  for  yer  I'ncle  Josey's  inBuence." 

"I  know  that,  Cncle  Joaey,  bat  thar  ain't  bo 
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chance.  My  oath  is  very  pinted  against  allowin*  any 
body  to  escape.  So  you  must  go  in,  cos  thar  ain^t 
no  other  chance." 

**  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  Jess,  Fm  afeard  to  go  in 
thar.     Looks  too  dark  and  dismal." 

**  Thar  ain*t  nothing  in  thar  to  hurt  you,  Uncle 
Joscy,  which  thar  hain't  been  for  nigh  about  six 
months." 

**  Yes,  thar  is,  Je8s,  you  canH  fool  mo  that  a-way. 
I  know  thar  is  somcthin*  in  thar  to  ketch  the  old 
man." 

**No  thar  ain\  I  pledge  you  my  honor  thar 
ain't." 

**  Well,  Jess,  if  thar  ain*t,  you  iest  go  in  and  see, 
and  show  Uncle  Josey  that  you  ain't  afeard." 

**  Certainly,  I  ain't  afeard  to  go  in." 

Saying  which,  the  sheriff  opened  the  door,  leaving 
the  key  in  the  lock.  ^^Kow,  Uncle  Josey,  what 
did  I  tell  you  ?  I  know'd  thar  wan't  nothing'  in 
thar." 

*^  May  be  thar  ain't  where  you  are  standin',  but 
jest  le's  see  you  go  up  into  that  dark  place,  in  the 
comer." 

**Well,  Uncle  Josey,'*  said  the  unsuspecting 
sheriff,  "  Fll  setisfy  you  thar  ain't  notl}in'  thar 
either,"  and  he  walked  towards  the  "  dark  comer." 
As  he  did  so,  the  old  man  dexterously  closed  the 
door  and  locked  it. 

** Hello!    thar,"  yelled   the    frightened    officer, 


"  none  o*  yer  tricks,  Uncle  Josey ;  this  is  carryin* 
the  joke  a  cussed  sight  too  fur." 

*'  Joke !  I  ain't  a  iokin',  Jess ;  never  was  more 
in  yeamest  in  my  lUc.  Thar  ain't  nothin'  in  thar 
to  hurt  you  though,  that's  one  consolation.  Jest 
hold  on  a  little  while,  and  1*11  send  some  of  the 
boys  down  to  let  you  out." 

And  before  the  *^  sucked  in "  sheriff  had  recov- 
ered from  his  astonishment,  the  pony  and  his  mas- 
ter were  out  of  hearing. 

Uncle  Josey,  who  was  not  as  drunk  as  he  ap- 
peared, stopped  at  the  grocery,  took  a  drink, 
again  mounted  the  Gin'ral,  and  called  the  keeper  of 
the  grocery  to  him — at  the  same  time  drawing  the 
key  of  the  jail  from  his  pocket  **Here,  Jeems, 
take  this  ere  key,  and  ef  the  old  man  or  any  them 
boys  up  thar  at  the  Gourt-House  inquires  after  Jess 
Runion,  the  sheriff,  jest  you  give  *cm  this  key  and 
my  compliments,  and  tell  'm  Jess  is  safe.  Ketch 
'em  takin'  in  old  Uncle  Josey,  will  yer  ?  Git  up, 
Gin'ral,  these  boys  here  won't  do  to  trust ;  so  we  11 
)zo  into  the  country,  whar  people's  honest  if  they 
M  poor." 

The  sheriff,  after  an  hour's  imprisonment,  was  re- 
leased, and  severely  reprimanded  by  the  judge,  but 
the  sentence  of  Uncle  Josey  was  never  executed, 
as   he   never  troubled   the   Court  again,  and  the 

i'udge  thought  it  useless  to  imprison  him  with  any 
lope  of  its  effecting  the  slightest  reform. 


••• 
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FROM 


"nouvklkttes  of  the  musicians." 


BT  ELIZABETH  F.  ELLET.   1851. 


OvE  morning,  in  the  summer  of  1812,  the  busy 
manager  of  an  Italian  theatrical  company  returned 
to  his  lodgings  in  a  hotel  in  one  of  the  principal 
streets  of  Naples.  His  brow  was  contracted,  and 
an  air  of  disquietude  spread  over  his  whole  counte- 
nance. He  announced  to  the  landlord  that  he  was 
in  an  hour  to  leave  the  city  with  his  company. 
Mine  host  divined  that  he  would  not  depart  in  the 
sunniest  of  humors. 

*^  So,  you  have  not  been  successful  in  your  search, 
Master  Benevolo  ?"  he  asked. 

**Mille  diavoli!  there  never  was  such  luck!"  was 
the  petulant  reply.  **  Here  I  have  stayed  three 
days  beyond  my  time,  in  the  hope  of  finding  what 
Naples,  it  seems,  does  not  afford ;  and  now  I  must 
begone  to  play  at  Salerno,  without  an  actor  of  tra- 
gedy in  my  company !  " 

*^  And  such  a  company !"  echoed  Boniface. 

**Such  a  one,  indeed!  though  I  say  it,  it  is  the 
pride  of  Italy!  a  magnificent  princess!  Did  not 
the  Duke  of  Anhalt  swear  she  was  as  ravishing  in 
beauty  as  exquisite  in  performance — with  eyes  like 
diamonds,  and  a  figure  superb  as  that  of  Juno  her- 
self?" 

**  Enough  to  make  the  fortune  of  a  whole  troop !" 
cried  the  landlord. 

*'  Well — and  then  such  an  admirable  comic  actor ; 
with  a  figure  that  is  all  one  laugh,  and  a  wit  like 
Sancho  Panza's!  A  genius,  too,  for  the  pathetic; 
he  will  make  you  si^  an  instant  after  a  convul- 
sion of  mirth  ;  and  he  weeps  to  enchantment.  He 
is  Heraclitus  and  Democritus  in  one." 

**  He  is  an  angel  1"  cried  the  landlord  with  enthu- 
riasnu 

'*  Ao  onrivalled  troup— a  perfect  coronet  of  gems 
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— with  but  one  wanting — the  tragic.  Ah,  me! 
what  shall  I  do  without  a  Gcronimo,  or  a  Falerio  ?" 
and  the  Impressario  wrung  his  hands. 

*'  Do  not  despair,  maestro,"  said  the  good-natured 
host ;  **  you  may  find  one  yet  to  your  mind." 

*^And  whence  is  he  to  comcl*  from  the  clouds? 
He  must  fall  directly ;  for  in  two  hours  I  must  be 
on  my  way  to  Salerno.  Some  of  my  friends  are 
there  already  ;  and  the  perfonnance  has  been  twice 
postponed,  waiting  for  me.  I  might  have  made 
such  sums  of  money!  Saint  Antonio!  how  pro- 
voking to  think  of  it!" 

'*You  are  disturbed,  Signer  Impressario,**  said 
the  fat  hostess,  who  had  stood  in  the  door  during 
the  preceding  conversation,  and  now  waddled  for- 
ward, lier  hands  placed  on  her  hips,  with  an  air  of 
importance, — "  because  you  have  not  been  able  to 
find  a  tragedian  for  your  excellent  company  ?" 

**  Assuredly,  buona  mia  donna." 

**And  you  have  tired  yourself  out  with  running 
about  the  city  in  search  of  one ;  and  now  are  going 
to  leave  us  disappointed,  in  hopes  that  one  will  drop 
from  the  clouds  for  you  on  the  way!" 

"  Ah  !  there  is  no  hope  of  that. 

**No — for  the  heavens  do  not  rain  such  good 
things  at  Salerno.  But  here — Signore — here  is  one 
already  fallen  for  you ;  and  a  capital  fellow  he  is." 

"Who! — what  do  vou  mean?"  exclaimed  both 
manager  and  landlord  in  a  breath. 

"  Ah,  there  is  a  secret  about  it  that  I  know,  but 
shall  tell  no  one !"  cried  the  hostess,  with  looks  of 
triumph.  "You  must  not  even  know  his  name. 
But  you  shall  have  your  tragedian." 

"My  tragedian?" 

"  Yes.    Ho  is  a  young  man  of  prodigious  genius. 
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He  ctmc  to  us  last  night.  Oh,  if  you  had  but  heard 
and  Hcon  him  I  All  the  maids  were  in  tears.  If  he 
had  ouly  a  robe  and  poniard,  he  i^ould  be  abso- 
lutely terrific.  Then  he  sang  droll  songs,  and  made 
us  laugh  till  my  sides  ached.  I  should  have  brought 
him  to  you  before,  but  you  went  out  so  early." 

*^ Whence  did  he  come? — at  wliat  theatres  has 
he  appeared  ?" 

^^  Oh,  as  to  practice,  he  has  had  none  of  it ;  he 
has  never  been  on  the  stage  ;  but  he  has  a  genius 
and  passion  for  it.  He  has  left  his  home  and 
friends  to  become  an  actor." 

"Hem" — mused  the  Impressario.  **Let  us  see 
him.     Perhaps — ^^ 

The  landlady  had  already  quitted  the  room.  She 
returned  in  a  few  minutes,  leading,  or  rather  pulling 
forward  a  lad  apparently  sixteen  or  seventeen  yeara 
of  age.  He  was  tall  and  stout  for  hi.s  years ;  but 
his  beardless  face  and  boyish  features,  together 
with  a  shuffling  bashfulness  in  his  gait,  caused  the 
hopes  of  the  manager  to  full  to  the  ground  more 
rapidly  than  they  had  risen. 

*^Him!''  he  exclaimed  in  utter  astonishment; 
"him ! — why,  he  is  a  child !" 

"  A  child!"  repeated  the  landlady ; — " and  must 
not  every  thing  have  a  beginning  V  He  is  a  child 
that  will  make  his  own  way  in  the  world,  I  promise 
you." 

"  But  he  is  not  fit  for  an  actor,"  said  the  director, 
surveying,  with  a  look  of  disappointment,  the  youth 
who  aspired  to  represent  the  Emperors  of  Rome 
and  the  Tribunes  of  the  Italian  republics. 

"  Have  a  little  patience,"  i)er.sisted  the  dame. 
"  When  you  see  his  gestures — his  actions,  you  will 
sing  another  song.  Come  forward,  Louis,  my  boy, 
and  show  the  Signore  what  you  can  do." 

The  overgrown  lad  cast  his  great  eyes  to  the 
ground,  and  hung  his  head ;  but  on  further  urging 
fi'om  his  patroness,  he  advanced  a  pace  or  two, 
threw  over  his  arms  the  somewhat  f raved  skirt  of 
his  great  coat  to  serve  as  a  drai)ery,  and  recited 
some  tragic  verses  of  Dante. 

"  That  is  not  bad!"^-cried  the  Impressario,  draw- 
ing his  breath.     **  What  is  your  name,  my  lad  y" 

"  Luigi,"  was  the  reply,  with  a  not  ungraceflil 
bow. 

"What  else?" 

"  He  is  called  simply  Luigi,"  interposed  the  host- 
ess, whh  an  air  of  mystery;  "he  has  reasons  at 
present  for  concealing  his  family  name;  for  you 
see — he  has  broken  bounds — " 

"  Exactly,  I  comprehemi ;  and  the  runaway  would 
fare  hardly,  if  he  were  caught  again.  But  1  should 
like  to  hear  him  in  Otello." 

Thus  encouraged,  Luigi  recited  a  brilliant  tragic 
scene  from  Otello.  The  eyes  of  the  director  kindled ; 
he  followed  with  hands  and  head  the  motions  of  the 
youthful  performer,  as  if  carried  away  by  sympa- 
thetic emotion,  and  applauded  loudly  when  he  had 
ended. 

"Bravo — ^bravissimo !"  he  exclaimed,  rubbing  his 
hands;  ''that  is  something  like — it  is  just  the 
thing !  You  will  make  a  capital  Moor,  when  you 
are  set  in  shape  a  Utile.  Come,  my  fine  fellow,  I 
will  engage  you  at  once,  and  you  shall  not  find  me 
a  bad  master.  I  will  give  you  fifteen  ducats  a 
month,  and  here  is  the  first  month's  pay  in  advance, 
to  furnish  your  outfit.  You  must  appear  like  a 
gentleman,  and  your  clothes  are  shabby.  Go  now, 
make  your  purchases,  ])ack  up,  and  let  us  be  gone. 
1  will  have  a  mule  ready  for  you." 


The  hostess  led  off  her  proiigi  in  triumph,  while 
the  Impressario  busied  himself  in  preparatSona  for 
immediate  departure.  Poor  Luigi,  being  new  to  the 
city  and  its  pleasures,  had  contracted  sundry  debii 
the  day  before,  which  honor  bade  him  pay  befoiv 
he  made  other  use  of  his  money.  By  the  time  thne 
demands  were  satisfied,  a  round  bill  pud  to  the 
hostess,  and  a  new  coat,  with  change  of  linen,  pro- 
vided for  himself,  not  a  fraction  waa  remaining  of 
his  fifteen  ducats.  But  it  was  no  less  with  a  Bgfai 
heart  and  smiling  face  that  he  joined  his  employer, 
and  the  whole  troop  was  soon  on  the  road  out  of 
Naples. 

On  their  arrival  at  Salerno,  the  Impressario  had 
advertisements  struck  off,  announcing  that  a  yooDg 
tragic  actor  would  appear  in  an  extremely  popular 
part.  He  presented  him  to  the  public  as  a  /^mo- 
menon — as  an  example  of  the  most  wonderful  geih 
ius,  developed  at  a  tender  age. 

The  Impressario  was  walking  briskly  about  giving 
directions,  in  the  happiest  mood  imaginable,  rub^ 
biiig  his  hands,  and  congratulating  himself  on  the 
I)ossession  of  such  a  prize.  Visions  of  wealth  in 
prospect  ro.«e  before  his  eyes,  as  he  saw  the  trea- 
surer coynting  out  the  piles  of  gold  just  received. 
But  alas,  for  the  deceptions  of  the  world,  his  pr^ 
sent  juy  and  bright  anticii>ations  for  the  futun^! 
Fate  breathed  on  his  magic  castle,  and  the  fabric 
melted  into  thin  air. 

Luigi  was  behind  the  scenes,  arrayed  in  an  im- 
perial costume  of  the  middle  ages,  endeavoring,  b\ 
the  practice  of  action  and  gesture,  to  habituate  him- 
self to  the  feeling  that  he  was  sustaining  the  part  of 
a  sovereign.  He  was  partly  encouraged,  partly 
aba.shed  by  the  comments  of  one  of  the  choru«,  a 
young  and  lovely  creature,  whose  expanding  tal- 
ents guve  promise  of  future  I'mincnee.  The  name 
of  Ro.>iina,  though  not  her  own,  will  suit  here  as 
well  as  any  other. 

"  That  will  not  do,  your  majesty !"  she  cried,  cor- 
recting an  awkward  movement  Luici  had  just  made. 
"  Only  think  of  such  an  Enifieror  I  *  and  she  began 
to  mimic  his  gestures  with  the  prettiest  air  of  mock 
dignity  in  the  world — t^o  saucy  and  provoking  at 
the  same  time,  that  the  lad  vowed  he  would  have 
his  revenge  in  a  kiss  ;  and  presently  the  little  maid 
was  chased  around  the  Si'cnes  by  Luigi,  to  the  great 
disorder  of  his  imperial  robes  and  the  discomtiture 
of  his  dignity. 

Suddenly  there  was  an  unusual  bustle,  and  the 
sound  of  steps  and  voices  without.  "  The  curtain 
is  going  to  rise!"  cried  Luigi  in  consternation. 
''  Give  me  my  sword,  quick !"  But  the  noise  came 
nearer,  and  was  in  the  direction  opposite  to  the 
audience.  What  was  his  astonishment  and  dismay 
when  he  saw  advancing  towards  him  the  vice-rector, 
followed  by  six  a6trrt,  with  the  manager  giving  ex- 
pression to  the  utmost  grief  and  despair.  The 
young  debutant  stood  petrified,  till  the  vice-rector 
advanced,  and  laying  his  hand  on  his  shoulder, 
arrested  him  by  virtue  of  an  order  from  His  Majesty 
the  King  of  Naples.  It  was  his  business — so  he 
proclaimed  to  the  astonished  bystanders — the  whole 
company  having  rushed  together  at  the  news  of 
this  intrusion — to  secure  the  person  of  the  fugitive 
Luigi,  and  carry  him  back  to  the  ConMerwUcrio  della 
Pieia  de'  7\irchini,  where  he  would  be  remanded  to 
his  musical  studies  under  the  direction  of  the  famous 
master,  Marcello  Perrino. 

The  disappointment  was  too  mucli  for  the  dignity 
of  the  Emperor  in  petto.    Ltugi  bunt  into  tears, 
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"Signore, — Signore — "  remonstrated  [he  Impres- 
■ario, — "  ouch  a  genliu — he  must  not  be  restnunetl ; 
tnfXi\j  i«  hi*  TOcB^on  I" 

*'  His  »oc«lion  jnal  now  U  to  go  bujt  to  BChool," 
T«tunied  the  rice-rector,  grufQf. 

"  But,  Signore,  you  are  robbing  the  pubUc  ;  you 
are  robbing  me  I" 

"  Haa  not  the  worthlcm  boy  becD  robbing  Hii 
MBJMtf,  wbo  was  grBL'ioualj  pleavud  to  send  liim  to 
the  Conserratorio  after  his  father's  deatli?  How 
hu  he  repaid  Hia  Hajpsty'ii  proleution  ?" 

"  He  i»  engaged  in  mjr  servic:e.  1  have  ailranced 
him  a  month's  pay." 

"  You  should  have  thought  twice  before  emptoy- 
iog  a  Taw  youth,  whom  you  knew  tu  have  run  away 
{ram  his  guardianH.     Come,  boy." 

The   ibirri   laid   hold  of  Luigi,   and  somewhat 


heis  into  hi«  handa.     T)io  lad  imderttood  her,  and 
prcR»ed  the  kce[G<ake  to  bis  lipa. 

"  At  least,"  sud  the  nuinagcr,  recovering  •  little 
from  bis  disappointment,  "I  have  not  lost  ercty- 
Ihing.  The  vagabond  has  left  his  trunk  beliiud," 
and  he  went  to  make  his  peace  with  hia  impatieut 

Kelt  morning  he  ordered  the  trunk  brought  to 
him.  It  was  very  large,  and  so  heavy  that  the  ser- 
vants wbo  carried  it  imagined  it  to  be  tilled  with 
gold.  The  Inipressario,  having  culled  together 
some  of  his  friends  to  make  an  inventory  of  its  con- 
teutii,  caused  the  luck  to  be  broken.  It  was  found 
filled  with — sand.  The  young  debutant,  anxious  to 
make  a  favorable  impression,  and  not  being  in  pos- 
session of  a  wardrobe,  bad  had  recourse  to  this 
piece  of  deception  in  order  to  command  respect  and 
attention  at  the  inns  where  Ihcy  stopped  on  the 
way  from  Naples. 

Words  cannot  describe  the  rage  of  the  maiuger. 


rooghly  disencumbered  him  of  his  imperial  robes. 
The  audience  without  the  curtain  at  the  same  time 
manifested  unequivocal  symptoms  of  impatience. 
The  manager  was  In  absolute  ilcfpair. 

"Let  him  only  remun,  and  play  in  this  piece." 

"  Not  a  moment,"  said  the  vice-rector ;  "  we 
have  no  time  to  lose." 

"  Dear  Muter  Benevolo,"  entreated  Luigi,  who 
had  dried  his  tears,  "  be  not  troubled  about  me ;  I 
will  have  my  revenge  yet.  I  will  be  a  tragedian  In 
■piteof  them." 

"  Bi«  my  losses  T" 

"  I  will  make  them  up — I  pledpe  you  my  word." 

"  Hy  fllteen  ducats  paid  in  advance?" 

"  Tou  shall  have  them  again." 

"  If  not  in  this  world"— added  the  vice-rector, 
with  a  sullen  laugh — "  you  may  keep  your  account 
open  fior  another." 

"  Stay,  Luigi :"  cried  little  RoKina,  as  the  men  ted 
him  off,  "  here  is  your  handkerchief,"  and  she  put 


He  vented  it  In  eiccrntions  afnilnst  Luigi,  whom  he 
denounced  as  a  cheat,  an  impostor,  and  a  thief. 
And  his  filtcen  ducats — the^  hud  been  thrown 
away!  TIic  only  retaliation  m  his  power  w-"  *" 
write  a  letter  full  of  violent  abuse  to  the  r/ 
oRender,  ending  hi«  invectives  wllh  the  a 
that  so  base  a  fellow  need  never  aspire  to  the 
honors  of  ira^dy.  Luigi  said  not  a  word  when  he 
read  thi*  missive.  From  that  time  he  applied  him- 
self wUh  so  much  diUgcnce  to  his  studies  that  his 
masters  had  no  rcn)<nn  to  comi^aln  of  him.  He 
bade  fair,  they  all  auil,  to  rival  Bohrcr  on  the  vio- 
loncello, and  Tulon  on  the  Bute.  And  for  his  en- 
couragement and  (hat  of  hiscomrsdes.a  hall  of  rep- 
resentation was  coniilructcd  in  the  interior  of  the 
(,'onscrvaiorio,  where  tho^le  who  desired  might  grat- 
ify a  passion  for  the  slsge. 


Late  ii 


the 
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appear  at  the  7%fatre  lialien  in  Paris.  Great  ex- 
pectation was  cxcitedf  as  his  progress  through  the 
cities  beyond  the  Alps  had  been  a  continued  tri- 
umph. The  immense  audience  was  hufthed  in  sus- 
pense. Even  after  the  curtain  had  risen,  the  con- 
noisseurs seemed  resolved  that  their  applause  should 
not  be  bestowed  till  it  was  fairly  earned.  But  when 
the  deputant  appeared,  there  was  a  hum  of  admira- 
tion at  sight  of  his  majestic,  imposuig  figure  and 
noble  countenance,  expressive  not  only  of  power, 
but  of  frank  good  humor ;  and  the  first  tones  of 
that  magnificent  voice,  swelling  above  the  orchestra 
in  lordly  music,  **  like  thunder  amid  a  tempest,"  yet 
fnercing  to  the  very  depths  of  pathos,  called  forth  a 
burst  of  rapturous  applause.  At  the  close  of  the  piece 
the  spectators  vied  with  each  other  in  his  praises,  i 
and  voted  him  by  acclamation  the  first  bawetaile  of 
the  age. 

The  tragic  opera  of  Otello  was  announced  for 
representation,  amid  the  shouts  of  admiring  thou-  \ 
sands. 

**  I  will  go  to  hear  Otello  since  you  bid  me,  ma- 
donno,**  said  the  ex-manager  of  an  Italian  opera 
company  to  the  fair  Rosina,  now  an  admired  singer, 
but  in  the  midst  of  fortune  and  fame  retaining  the 
same  excellent  heart ;  **  but  I  have  no  pleasure  in 
listening  to  these  French  actors.  They  do  not  fill 
my  idea  of  tragedy.  Ah !  the  best  days  of  the  art 
are  gone  by  !" 

*'  But,  Master  Benevolo,  you  have  not  seen  the 
new  artist  ?** 

**  No,  nor  do  I  care  to  see  him.  I  should  not  like 
what  pleases  these  fantastical  Parisians." 

**  But  vou  must  hear  him.  llo  Ls  an  Italian.  I 
have  an  invitation  for  you,  written  in  his  own 
hand." 

*'  Ah !  that  is  courteous  and  attentive,  seeing  I 
am  a  stranger  in  Paris.  How  came  he  to  send  it  to 
me  ?" 

**  He  knew  you  to  be  a  friend  of  mine,"  answered 
the  lady  rather  embarrassed. 

" Ebhene^  I  will  attend  you,  my  lady."  And  at 
the  appointed  time  the  ex-manager  escorted  the  fair 
singer  to  the  theatre. 

**  There  is  a  figure  for  tragedy !"  cried  he,  in  in- 
voluntary admiration,  as  the  colossal  form  of  the 
actor  moved  across  the  stage,  and  he  bowed  in  dig- 
nified acknowledgment  of  the  applause  of  the  au- 
dience. "  Ha !  I  should  like  him  for  the  tvrant  in 
Anna  Boleno !"  But  when  his  powerful  voice  was 
heard  in  the  part — when  its  sui)erb  tones,  terrible 
yet  exquisitely  harmonious,  carried  the  senses,  as  it 
were,  captive,  the  Italian  gave  up  his  prejudices, 
and  joined  in  the  general  enthusiasm.  And  at  the 
point  where  the  father  of  Desdemona  curses  his 


daughter,  Benevolo  uttered  a  cry,  into  which  the 
very  soul  of  emotion  seemed  to  have  passed. 

"  Wonderful !  stupendo  I  tragico  /"  he  exclaimed, 
wipmg  his  eyes,  when  the  curtain  had  fallen,  and  be 
rose  to  offer  his  arm  to  his  fair  companion. 

*'  But  you  must  see  him,"  persisted  she,  and  led 
the  ex-impressario  behind  the  scenes. 

The  wonder  of  the  Parisian  connoisseurs  ad- 
vanced to  meet  them.  Benevolo  gazed  in  awe  on 
the  person  whose  performance  had  moved  him  so 
deeply,  and  thought  he  saw  the  impress  of  m^estj 
in  his  features.  Clasping  his  hands,  he  saluted  him 
as  the  king  of  tragedy ! 

*^  Ah  1  my  good  master  Benevolo  I  I  am  rejoiced 
to  see  you  at  last !  It  has  been  my  eril  fortone 
that  we  have  not  met  before !  Now,  tell  me  if  yon 
have  been  pleased.  Think  you  I  will  ever  make  a 
tragic  actor?" 

*'  You  are  the  first  ui  the  world  !**  cried  the 
Italian.     ^*  I  am  proud  of  my  countryman." 

^*  Ah,  miofratelio  !  but  you  had  once  not  so  good 
an  opinion  of  me.  Ha  t  you  do  not  recognize  your 
old  acquaintance — the  runaway  Luigi!*' 

The  ex-impressario  stared,  in  silent  astonishment 

**  I  have  grown  somewhat  larger  since  the  affair 
at  Salerno  ;"  said  the  artist,  laughing  and  clappng 
his  sides.  "  But  I  forgot ;  I  was  imder  a  cloud  when 
we  parted.  Ah !  I  see  you  have  a  heavy  recollec^ 
tion  of  that  trunk  of  mine,  and  the  fifteen  docaii. 
I  always  meant  to  ransom  that  unlucky  tnmk ;  bat 
only,  you  understand,  with  my  pay  as  a  tragedian, 
to  make  you  unsay  your  prediction.  Here  is  an 
order  for  twelve  hundred  francs." 

The  ex-manager  drew  back.  **  I  cannot  receive 
BO  much,"  he  said. 

"  Nonsense,  friend ;  you  are  too  scrupulous.  Be- 
think you ;  my  fortune  has  grown  apace  with  my 
embonpoint,''* 

Benevolo  grasped  his  hand.  **  Ton  are  a  noUe 
fellow !"  cried  he ;  "  and  now,  as  a  last  favor,  yon 
must  tell  me  your  name.  You  act  under  an  assumed 
one,  I  suppose  ?" 

*'  Not  at  all ;  the  same ^Lablacrk.** 

*^Lablache  !  are  you,  then,  a  Frenchman  f 

**  My  father  was  one ;  he  fled  from  Marseilles  aft 
the  time  of  the  Revolution;  but  I  was  bom  in 
Naples.    Does  that  satisfy  you  ?" 

'*  I  always  took  you  for  a  nobleman  in  disguise,** 
said  Benevolo ;  *^  but  now  I  know  you  for  one  of 
the  nobility  of  artists.** 

''That  is  better  than  the  first,**  sdd  Lablache; 
**  and  now  you  must  come  home  and  sup  with  me, 
in  the  Rue  Richelieu.  I  shall  have  a  few  fiiendi 
there,  and  la  belle  Rosina  will  honor  us.** 


-•♦♦- 


Fine  Writtno.— In  the  first  number  of  a  weekly 
paper,  published  in  Now  York,  entitled  Tfte  Export- 
tcr^  and  edited  by  Count  L.  F.  Tasistro,  there  occurs 
the  following  seven-leagued  sentence,  whicli  those 
who  are  partial  to  long  periods  may  make  the  most 
of :  ^^Lethargic  morbidness  had  stolen  into  the  calm 
and  azure  depths  of  our  unruffled  soul,  and  we  were 
gradually  imbibing  the  'sweet  oblivious  antidote,* 
utterly  forgetful  of  every  ambitious  scheme  and 
rating  care,  when  in  one  of  those  semi-lucid  inter- 


vals, of  which  the  wakeful  faculty  of  consciouanev 
tries  in  vain  to  stir  up  the  embers  of  applicatioii, 
the  right  pupil  of  our  eye,  after  having  contracted 
itself  into  every  variety  of  contortion,  in  order  to 
exclude  the  light  of  a  dull  lamp,  which  was  burning 
dimly  before  us,  rested  itself  placidly,  and  without 
eflbrt,  upon  the  features  of  one  of  the  heaTenlieft 
cherubs  that  ever  shot  radiance  with  its  Joy-inspii- 
ing  smiles  into  the  dark  council-chambers  of  the 
heart  of  man  !** 
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^  Slorg  of  "Suggs." 

BT    JOHNSON    J.    HOOPER.      1851. 


SoMK  ten  or  twelve  yean  agone,  one  Sumeral  Den- 
nis kept  the  **  Union  Hotel/^  at  the  seat  of  jii8tice  of 
the  county  of  Tallapoosa.  The  house  took  iu  name 
from  the  complexion  of  the  politics  of  it»  proprietor ; 
he  being  a  true-hearted  Union  man,  and  oppo^^d — 
as  I  trust  all  mv  readers  are — at  all  points,  to  the 
damnable  heresy  of  nullificcUion.  In  conseciuencc 
of  the  candid  cxi)08ition  of  hid  political  t»entiment8 
upon  his  signboard,  mine  host  of  the  Union  was 
liberally  patronized  by  those  who  coincided  with 
Aim  in  his  views.  In  those  days,  party  spirit  was, 
in  that  particular  locality,  exceedingly  bitter  and 
pro.HcriptiTe ;  and  had  Sumcral's  chickens  been  less 
tender,  his  eggs  less  impeachable,  his  coffee  more 
■loppy,  the  **  Lnion  HoteP  would  still  have  lost  no 
guest — its  keeper  no  dimes.  But,  as  Dennis  was 
wont  to  remark,  ^^  the  party  relied  on  his  honor; 
and  as  an  honest  man — ^but  more  especially  as  an 
honest  Union  man — he  was  bound  to  give  them  the 
▼alue  of  their  money."  Glorious  fellow,  was  Sum- 
eral! Capital  landlady,  was  his  good  wife,  in  all 
the  plenitude  of  her  embonpoint !  Well-behaved 
children,  too,  were  Sumeral's — from  the  shaggy  and 
red-headed  representative  of  paternal  peculiarities, 
down  to  little  Solomon  of  the  sable  locks,  whose 
**  favor**  puzzled  the  neighbors,  and  set  at  defiance 
all  known  physiological  principh^s.  Good  people, 
all,  were  the  Dennises  \  May  a  hungry  man  never 
lall  among  worse ! 

Among  the  political  friends  who  had  for  some 
Tears  bestowed  their  patronage,  semi-annually,  dur- 
mg  Court  week,  upon  the  proprietor  of  the  '*  Union," 
was  Captain  Simon  Suggs,  whose  deeds  of  valor 
and  of  strategy  arc  not  unknown  to  the  public. 
The  captain  had  **  put  up"  with  our  friend  Sumeral, 
time  and  again — had  puffed  the  **  Union,"  both 
*^  before  the  face  and  behind  the  back  "  of  its  owner, 
until  it  seemed  a  miniature  of  the  microcosm  that 
bears  the  name  of  Astor — and,  in  short,  was  so 
generally  useful,  accommodating,  and  polite,  that 
nothing  short  of  long-continued  and  oft-repeated 
fiulores  to  Mttle  hin  bUU^  could  have  induced  Sum- 
eral to  consider  Suggs  in  other  light  than  as  the 
best  friend  the  "  Union  "  or  any  other  house  ever 
had.  But  alas !  Captain  Suggs  had,  from  one  oc- 
casion to  another,  upon  excuses  the  most  plausible, 
and  with  protestations  of  regret  the  most  profound, 
invariably  left  the  fat  larder  and  warm  beds  of  the 
Union  without  leaving  behind  the  slightest  pecu- 
niary remuneration  with  Sumeral.  For  a  long  time 
the  patient  innkeeper  bore  the  imposition  with  a 
patience  that  indicated  some  hope  of  eventful  pay- 
ment. But  year  in  and  year  out,  and  the  money 
did  not  come.  Mrs.  Dennis  at  length  spoke  out, 
and  ai^ed  the  necessity  of  a  tavern-keei)er*s  col- 
lecting his  dues,  if  he  was  disposed  to  do  justice  to 
himseu  and  family. 

**  Suggs  is  a  nice  man  in  his  talk,"  she  said. 
"  Nob<^y  can  fault  him,  as  far  as  that's  concerned ; 
but  smooth  talk  never  paid  for  flour  and  bacon;" 
and  so  she  recommended  to  her  leaner  half  that  the 
**  next  Hm^  summary  measures  should  be  adopted 
to  secure  the  amount  in  which  the  captain  was  in- 
debted  to  the  *'  Union  Hotel" 


Sumeral  determined  that  his  wife's  advice  should 
be  strictly  followed;  for  he  had  seen,  time  and 
again,  that  her  suggestions  had  been  the  salvation 
of  the  establishment. 

^*  Hadn't  she  kept  him  from  pitchin*  John  Sea- 
grooves,  neck  and  heels,  out  of  the  window,  for 
say  in*  that  nullification  tnam't  treason,  and  John  C. 
Calhoun  varn^t  as  bad  as  Benedict  Arnold !  And 
hadn't  John  been  a  good  payin*  customer  ever 
since  ?    That  was  what  he  wanted  to  know ! " 

The  next  session  of  the  Circuit  Court,  after  this 
prudent  conclusion  had  been  arrived  at  in  Dennises 
mind — the  Circuit  Court,  with  all  its  attractions 
of  criminal  trials,  poker-pluying  lawyers,  political 
caucuses  and  possible  monkey-shows — found  Cap- 
tain Suggs  snugly  housed  at  the  "Union."  Time 
passed  on  swiftly  for  a  week.  The  judge  was  a 
hearty,  liquor-Ionng  fellow,  and  lent  the  captain 
ten  dollars,  "on  sight."  The  Wetumpka  and 
Montgomery  lawyers  bled  freely.  In  short,  every 
thing  went  bravely  on  for  the  captain,  until  a  man 
with  small-pox  pits  and  a  faro-box  came  along. 
The  captain  yielded  to  the  temptation — yielded, 
with  a  presentiment  on  his  mind  that  he  should  be 
"  slain."  The  "  tiger  "  wu  triumphant,  and  Suggs 
was  left  without  a  dollar ! 

As  if  to  give  intensity  to  bis  distress,  on  the 
morning  after  his  losses  at  the  faro  bank,  the 
friendly  Clerk  of  the  Court  hinted  to  Suggs,  that 
the  Grand  Jury  had  found  an  indictment  against 
him  for  gaming.  Here  was  a  dilemma !  Not  only 
out  of  funds,  but  obliged  to  decamp,  before  the  ad- 
journment of  Court  .'—obliged  to  lose  all  oppor- 
tunity of  redeeming  his  "  fallen  fortunes,"  by  fur- 
ther plucking  the  greenhorns  in  attendance. 

"  This  here,"  said  Simon,  "  is  h— 1 !  h— I !  a  mile 
and  a  quarter  square,  and  fenced  in  all  round! 
What's  a  reasonable  man  to  do?  Ain't  I  been 
workin*  and  strivin*  all  for  the  best  ?  Ain't  I  done 
my  duty  V  Cuss  that  mahogany  box !  I  wish  the 
man  that  started  it  had  had  his  head  sawed  off  with 
a  cross-cut,  /lut  afore  he  thought  on't !  Now  thar's 
sense  in  »liort  cards.  All's  fair,  and  cheat  and  cheat 
alike  is  the  order;  and  the  longest  pole  knocks 
down  the  persimmon !  But  whar's  the  reason  in 
one  of  your  d^-d  boxes  full  of  springs  and  the  like, 
and  the  better  no  advantages,  except  now  and  then 
when  he  kin  kick  up  a  squabble,  and  the  dealer's 
afeard  of  him  I 

"  I'm  for  doin'  things  on  the  squar.  What's  a 
man  without  his  honor?  £f  natur  give  me  a  gift 
to  beat  a  feller  at  *■  old  sledge'  and  the  like,  it's  all 
right !  But  whar's  the  justice  in  a  thing  like  farrer, 
that  ain't  got  but  one  side !  It's  strange  what  a 
honin'  I  have  for  the  cussed  thing !  No  matter 
how  I  make  a  honest  rise,  I'm  sure  to  *  buck  it  off' 
at  farrer.  As  my  wife  says,  farrer* s  my  besetiin'' 
sin.  It's  a  weakness — a  soft  spot — it's — a — a — ^let 
me  see! — ^it's  a  way  I've  got  of  a  runnin'  agin 
Providence !     But  hello !  here's  Dennis." 

When  the  innkeeper  walked  up.  Captain  Suggs 
remarked  to  him,  that  there  was  a  "  little  paper 
out,  signed  by  Tom  Garrett,  in  his  official  capacity^ 
that  was  calculated  to  hurt  feelin's,  if  he  remained 
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in  town ;  and  8o  he  desired  that  his  horse  might  be 
saddled  and  brought  out/* 

Sumcral  replied  to  this  by  presenting  to  the  cap- 
tain a  slip  of  paper,  containing  entries  of  many 
charges  against  Suggi>,  and  in  favor  of  tlie  Union 
Hotel. 

"  All  right,"  said  F^uggs  ;  **  I'll  be  over  in  a  couple 
of  weeks,  an<l  settle." 

**  Can*t  wait ;  want  money  to  buy  provisions ; 
account  been  standing  two  years ;  thirty-one  dol- 
lars and  fifty  centH  is  money,  these  days,"  said  Den- 
nis, with  unusual  firnuiefs. 

"  Blast  your  ugly  face,"  vociferated  Puggs,  '*  Fll 
give  you  ntt/  note  I  that's  enough  amongst  gentle- 
men, I  suppose." 

"  Hardly,"  returned  the  innkeeper,  *'  hardly  ;  we 
want  the  cash  ;  vour  note  ain't  worth  the  trouble  of 
writin'  it." 

"D — n  you!"  roared  Suggs;  *'d — n  you  for  a 
biscuit-headed  nuUifier I  l\\  give  you  a  mortgage 
on  the  best  half  section  of  land  hi  the  count v; 
south  half  of  13,  21,  21)1" 

**  Captain  Suggs,"  said  Dennis,  drawing  off  his 
coat,  "  you've  called  me  a  nullifior,  and  thaf/^  what 
I  teoti't  stand  from  no  man!  Strip,  and  I'll  whip 
as  much  doff  out  of  you  as  Ml  make  a  full  pack  of 
hounds !     You  swndlin'  robber !" 

This  hostile  demonstration  alarmed  the  captain, 
and  he  set  in  to  soothe  his  angry  landlord. 

**Sum,  old  fol!"hc  said,  in  his  most  honeyed 
tones;  '*Sum,  old  fel !  be  easy.  I'm  not  a  fightin' 
man," — and  here  Suggs  drew  himself  up  Mith  dig- 
nity ;  "  Tm  not  a  fightin'  man,  except  in  the  cause 
of  my  country  1  TTtar  I'm  aliers  found !  Come  old 
fellow — do  you  reckon  ef  you'd  been  a  nullifier,  I'd 
over  been  ketched  at  your  house !  No,  no !  You 
ain't  no  part  of  a  nullifier,  but  you're  reether  hard 
tlown  on  your  Union  friends  that  allcrs  puts  up 
with  you.  Say,  won't  you  take  that  mortgage — 
the  land's  richly  worth  $1,00() — and  let  me  have 
old  Bill  ?  " 

The  heart  of  Dennis  was  melted  at  the  appeal 
thus  made.  It  was  to  his  good  fellowship  and  his 
party  feelings.  So,  putting  on  his  coat,  he  re- 
marked, that  he  *'  rather  thought  he  would  take 
the  mortgage.  However,"  he  added,  seeing  Mrs. 
Dennis  standing  at  the  door  of  the  tavern  watching 
his  proceedings,  "he  would  see  his  wife  about  it." 

The  captain  and  Dennis  ajiproached  the  landlady 
of  the  Union,  and  made  known  the  state  of  the 
case. 

'*  You  see,  cousin  Betsey" — Suggs  always  cousin- 
ed  any  ladv  whom  he  wi:«hed  to  t-ozen — "vou  see, 
consin  Betsey,  the  fact  is,  I'm  down,  just  now,  in 
the  wav  of  monev,  and  vou  and  Sunieral  bein' 
afraid  Til  run  awav  and  never  coni«*  back " 

**  Taint  that  fm  afraid  of,"  said  Mrs.  Dennis. 

*' What  then?"  asked  Suggs. 

"Of  your  comin'  back,  eatin'  us  out  o'  house  and 
home,  and  never  pai/in  nothin\''^ 

"  Well,"  said  the  Captain,  slightly  confused  at 
the  lady's  directness ;  "well,  seein' that's  the  way 
the  mule  kicks,  as  I  was  sayin',  I  proposed  to  Sum 
here,  as  long  as  him  and  you  distrusts  an  old  Union 
iriend  that's  stuck  bv  vour  house  like  a  tick,  even 
"when  the  red-mouthed  nidlifiers  swore  you  was 
feedin'  us  map-tails  on  hnU-heef  mtd  blue  coUnrds — 
I  say,  as  long  as  that's  the  case,  I  propose  to  give 
you  a  mortgage  on  the  south  half  of  21,  i;i,  20. 
It's  the  best  half  section  in  the  county,  and  it's 
worth  forty  times  the  amount  of  your  bill" 


*^  It  looks  like  that  ought  to  do,**  said  Somenl, 
who  was  grateful  to  the  captain  for  defending  his 
house  against  the  slanders  of  the  nuUifiers;  *^tcd 
seein'  that  Suggs  has  always  patronized  the  Union 
and  voted  the  whole  ticket- 
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**  Never  f'plit  in  my  life,"  dropped  id  Suggs  with 
emphasis. 

"  I,"  continued  Dennis,  "am  for  takin^  the  mort- 
gage and  lettin'  him  take  old  Bill  and  go ;  for  I 
know  it  would  be  a  satisfaction  to  the  nuHifiers  to 
have  him  put  in  jail." 

"  Yes,"  quoth  the  captain,  sighing,  "  I'm  tbont 
to  be  tuk  up  and  made  a  martyr  of,  on  account  of 
the  Union,  but  I'll  die  true  to  my  princt»ple8,  d— d 
if  I  don't." 

"They  nhan^t  take  you,"  said  Dennis,  his  long 
lank  form  stiffening  with  energy  as  he  spoke;  ^*t8 
long  as  they  put  it  on  that  hook,  d^-d  ef  they  shall! 
Give  us  the  mortgage  and  slope !  " 

"Thar*s  a  true-hearted  I^nion  man,"  exdumed 
Suggs,  "  that's  not  got  a  drop  of  pizen  of  treaBon  in 
his  veins!" 

"  You  ain't  got  no  rights  to  that  land.  I  jist 
know  it— or  you  wouldn't  want  to  mortgage  it  f« 
a  tavern  bill,"  shouted  Mrs.  Dennis ;  "  I  tell  yoo 
and  Sumeral  both,  that  old  Bill  don't  go  out  of  that 
stable  till  the  money's  paid — mind,  I  say,  moumf—- 
into  my  hand ;"  and  here  the  good  lady  turned  off 
and  called  Bob,  the  stable  boy,  to  bring  her  the 
stable  key. 

The  Captain  and  Sumeral  looked  at  each  other 
like  two  chidden  school-bovs.  It  was  clear  that  no 
terms  short  of  payment  in  money  would  satisfr 
Mrs.  Dennis.  Suggs  saw  that  Dennis  had  become 
interested  in  his  behalf;  so,  acting  upon  the  ides, 
he  suggested : 

"  Dennis,  suppose  you  loan  me  the  money  f* 

"  Egad,  Suggs,  I've  been  thinking  of  that ;  but 
as  I  have  only  a  fifty  dollar  bill,  and  my  wife's  key 
bein'  turned  on  that,  there's  no  chance.  D — n  il» 
I'm  sorry  for  vou." 

"Well,  the  Lord  '11  purvide,''  said  Suggs. 

As  Captain  Suggs  could  not  get  away  thai  day, 
evidently,  he  arranged,  through  his  friend  Sumeral, 
with  the  Clerk  not  to  issue  a  capias  until  the  next 
afternoon.  Having  done  this,  he  cast  around  for 
some  way  of  raising  the  wind ;  but  the  fatefl  were 
against  him ;  and  at  eleven  o'clock  that  mght,  he 
went  to  bed  in  a  fit  of  the  blues  that  three  pints  of 
whiskey  had  failed  to  dissipate. 

An  hour  or  two  after  the  Captain  had  got  be- 
tween his  sheets,  and  after  every  one  else  was 
asleep,  he  heard  some  one  walk  unsteadily,  but 
still  softly,  up  stairs.  An  occa.sional  Iiiccup  told 
that  it  was  some  fellow  drunk ;  and  this  was  con- 
firnied  by  a  heavv  fall  which  the  unfortunate  took 
as  soon  as,  leaving  the  railing,  he  attempted  to 
travel  ttuis  pedibus. 

"Oh,   good   Lord!"    groaned  the    fallen  man; 

"who'd  a-thought  it!     Me,  John  P.  PuUum,  drunk 

and  fallin'  down!     I  never  was  so  before.      The 

j  world's  a-turnin'  over — and — over!     Oh,  Lord! — 

I  Charley  Stone  got  me  into  it !     What  will  Sally  say 

ef  she  hears  it— oh.  Lord !" 

"  That  thar  feller,"  said  the  Captain  to  himself. 
"  is  the  victun  of  vice !  I  wonder  ef  he's  got  any 
money?"  and  the  Captain  continued  his  soliloquy 
inaudibly. 

Poor  Mr.  Pullum,  after  much  tumbling  about  and 
sundry  repetitions  of  his  fiill,  at  leng^  contriTed  to 
get  into  bed,  in  a  room  a^oining  that  occupied  by 
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the  Captain,  and  only  separated  from  it  by  a  thin 
partition.  The  sickening  effects  of  his  debauch  in- 
creased, and  the  dreadful  nausea  was  likely  to  cause 
him  to  make  both  a  "  clean  breast"  and  a  clean 
stomaclL. 

*'rm  very — ^vcry^-oh,  Lord!— drunk!  Oh,  me, 
is  this  John  P.  Pullum  that — good  Heavens !  Til 
faint— married  Sally  Rugby !— oh !  oh !" 

Here  the  poor  fellow  got  out  of  bed,  and,  poking 
his  head  through  a  vacant  square  in  the  window- 
saAh,  began  his  ejaculations  of  supper  and  of  grief. 

"  Ah !  Fm  so  weak ! — wouldn't  have  Sally — aw 
— owh — wha— oh,  Lord ! — to  hear  of  it  for  a  hun- 
dred dolUrs.  She  said — it's  coniin'  agin — awh — 
ogh — who — o— o-gracious  Lord,  how  sick! — she 
said  when  she  agreed  for  me  to  sell  the  cotton,  IM 
be  certain— oh.  Lord,  I  Inilieve  Til  die  !** 

The  inebriate  fell  back  on  his  bed,  almost  faint- 
ing, and  Captain  Suggs  thought  heM  try  an  experi- 
ment. 

Disguising  his  voice,  with  his  mouth  close  to  the 
partition,  he  Raid : 

**  You're  a  liar !  you  didn't  marry  Widow  Rugby ; 
you're  some  d— d  thief  trying  to  pass  off*  for  some- 
thing!'' 

"Who  am  I  then,  if  I  ain't  John  P.  Pullum  that 
married  the  widow,  Sully  Rugby,  Tom  Rugby's 
widow,  old  Bill  Stearns's  only  daughter  f  Oh,  Lord, 
if  it  ain't  me,  who  U  it  *  Where's  Charlev  Stone — 
can't  he  tell  if  it's  John  P.  Pullum  ?" 

"  No,  it  ain't  vou,  vou  Win*  swindler — von  ain't 
got  a  dollar  in  the  world — and  never  married  no 
rich  widow,"  said  Suggs,  still  disgui.«ing  his  voice. 

"  I  did— I'll  be  d— d  ef  I  didn't— I  know  it  now ; 
Sally  Rugby  with  the  red-head — all  of  the  boys 
said  I  married  her  for  her  money,  but  it's  a— oh, 
Lord,  I'm  sick  again — augh  !" 

Mr.  Pullum  continued  his  maudlin  talk,  half 
asleep,  half  awake,  for  some  time;  and  all  the 
while  (/aptain  Suggs  was  analyzing  the  man — con- 
jecturing his  precise  circumstances — his  family  re- 
lations— the  probable  state  of  his  purse,  and  the 
like. 

"  It's  a  plain  case,"  he  mused,  "  that  this  fellow 
married  a  red-heuded  witlow  for  her  money — no 
man  ever  married  sich  for  any  thing  else.  It's 
plain  agin,  she's  got  tho  property  settled  upon  her, 
or  fixed  some  way,  for  he  tallied  about  her  '  agreein' 
for  him  to  s«*ll  the  cotton.  I'll  bet  that  he's  the 
new  feller  that's  dropped  in  down  thar  by  Tallassee, 
that  Charley  Stone  used  to  know.  And  I'll  bot  he's 
been  down  to  Wetumpky  to  seH  the  cott«)n — got  on 
a  bust  thar — and  now's  on  anoih<«r  hero. — He's 
afraid  of  hi.s  wife,  too ;  Ica^'tways.  his  voice  trim- 
bled  like  it,  when  ho  called  her  red-headed.  Pulluin ! 
Pullum!  Pull-urn!"  Here  Suggs  studied— " Tliat's 
surely  a  Talbot  county  name — I'll  ventur'  on  it, 
any  how." 

Having  reached  a  conclupion,  the  Taptain  turned 
over  in  bed,  and  composi»d  himself  to  sliM>p. 

At  nine  o'clock  the  next  morning,  the  bar-room 
of  the  Union  contained  only  Dennis  ttn<l  our  friend 
the  Captain.  Brt^akfast  was  over,  and  tin*  most  of 
the  temporary  occupants  of  the  tav»»rn  were  on  the 
public  square.  Captain  Suggs  wa**  watching  for  ' 
Mr.  Pullem,  who  had  not  yet  conic  down  to  break- 
fast. 

At  length,  an  uncertain  step  wa"^  heard  on  the 
stairway,  and  a  young  man,  who^e  face  Khowed  in- 
disputable evidence  of  a  frolic  on  the  previous 
night,  descended.    His  eyes  were  bloodshot,  and 


his  expression  was  a  mingled  one  of  shame  and 
fear. 

Captain  Suggs  walked  up  to  him,  as  he  entered 
the  bar-room,  gazed  at  his  face  earnestly,  and,  slow- 
ly placing  his  hand  on  his  shoulder,  as  slowly,  and 
with  a  stem  expression,  said : 

"  Your — name — is — Pullum !" 

**  I  know  it  is,"  said  the  voung  man. 

"  Conic  this  way,  then,*^  said  Suggs,  pulling  his 
victim  out  into  the  street,  and  still  gazing  at  him 
with  the  look  of  a  stem  but  affectionate  parent. 
Turning  to  Dennis,  as  they  went  out,  he  said: 
**  Have  a  cup  of  coffee  ready  for  this  young  man  in 
fifteen  minutes,  and  his  horse  by  the  time  he's  done 
drinking  it!'* 

Mr.  I*ullum  looked  confounded,  but  said  nothing, 
and  he  and  the  Captain  walked  over  to  a  vacant 
blacksmith  shop,  across  the  street,  where  they 
could  be  free  from  observation. 

"  You're  from  Wetumpky  last,"  remarked  Suggs, 
with  severity,  as  if  his  words  charged  a  crime. 

"  What  if  I  am  ?"  replied  Pullem,  with  an  effiort 
to  appear  bold. 

*'  What's  cotton  worth  ?"  asked  the  Captain,  with 
an  almost  im[K>rceptible  wink. 

Pullum  turned  white,  and  stammered  out: 

'*St»ven  or  eight  cents." 

**  Which  will  vou  tell  your  wife  you  sold  yours — 
/wr*— for?" 

John  P.  turned  blue  in  the  face. 

*'  What  do  yow  know  about  my  wife  ?"  he  asked. 

"Never  mind  about  i/i€U — was  vou  in  the  habit 
of  gettin'  drunk  before  you  left  Talbot  county, 
Georgy  ?" 

"  I  never  lived  in  Talbot ;  I  was  bom  and  rawrd 
in  Harris,"  Baid  Pullum,  with  something  lil^e 
triumph. 

**  Clorfe  to  the  line  though,"  rejoined  Suggs,  con- 
fidently, relying  on  the  fact  that  there  was  a  large 
familv  of  PuUums  in  Talbot ;  **  most  of  vour  con- 
nections  lived  in  Talbot." 

"Well,  what  of  all  that?"  asked  Pullum,  with  im- 
patience ;  "  what  is  that  to  you  whar  1  come  from, 
or  whar  my  connecti<m  lived?" 

*'  Never  mind — I'll  show  you — ^no  man  that  mar- 
ried Billy  Stearns's  daughter  can  carry  on  the  way 
you're  Item  doin\  without  tny  interferin'  for  the 
int'rUHt  of  the  family  !" 

Suggs  said  this  with  an  earnestness,  a  sternness, 
that  comi)letely  vanquished  Pullum.  He  tremulous- 
Iv  asked : 

"How  did  you  know  that  I  married  Steam's 
daughter?" 

**  That's  a  fact  'most  anvbodv  could  a  known  that 
was  intimate  with  the  familv  in  old  times.  You'd 
better  ask  how  I  knowed  that  you  tuk  your  irife's 
cotton  to  Wetumpky — sold  itr—ffot  on  a  uprce — 
after  Sally  gave  you  a  caution,  too — and  then  come 
by  here — <jot  on  another  spree.  What  tlo  you 
reckon  S.illy  will  say  to  you  when  you  git  home  ?" 

"She  won't  know  it,"  replied  Pullum,  "unless 
8omebo«ly  tells  her." 

"Somebody  vill  tell  her,"  said  Suggs;  I'm  going 
home  with  vrm  as  soon  as  vou've  had  breakfast. 
My  poor  S.illy  Rugby  sshall  not  be  trampled  on  in 
this  way.  I've  only  got  to  borrow  fifty  dollars  from 
soinr  oi'  the  boys  to  make  out  a  couple  of  thousand 
I  need  to  make  the  last  payment  on  my  land.  So 
go  over  and  eat  your  breakfast,  quick." 

"For  (iod's  sake,  sir,  don't  tell  Sally  about  it; 
you  don't  know  how  unreasonable  she  is.'* 
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Pullum  ni  the  incamatioD  of  miEcrj. 

"The  devil  1  don't  I  She  bit  this  piece  out  of 
my  face" — here  Sugg8  pointed  to  a.  scar  on  i  is 
ohecic — "wheo  I  had  her  on  mj  lap.  a  little  giri 
onl;  Rve  jeara  old.     She  vaa  always  game." 

Fnlluni  grew  more  ncrvoua  at  this  reference  to 
hia  wife's  mettle. 

"  My  dear  sir,  I  don't  even  know  jour  name — 

"  Sugf^,  sir,  Caplain  Simon  Sugga." 

"  WpII,  mv  dear  Captain,  cf  you'll  jist  let  me  off 
this  time,  III  lend  you  the  fifty  dollara." 

•'  iWll—Uud— me— Ilif-^Jifli/— dollar,  I  Wh« 
aiked    uou    for   your    money — or    rather    Saligi 

"I  only  thought,"  replied  the  hmnhle  buaband  of 
Sally,  "that  it  ml|;ht  bo  an  accoiimiodation.  I 
mcnni  no  barm ;  1  know  Sally  wouldn't  mind  my 
lending  it  lo  an  old  friend  of  the  runily." 

"  Well,"  Boid  Sugga,  and  here  he  miiaed,  ahutl  ng 
a  eyeP,  biting  hie  li]Ki,  and  tulkinc  very  Blowiy 
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would  do  better." 
Miid  l-ulluni. 
roared  Sugga,  with   a  dread 
in'  in  tn.w  prenenoo!" 


"Rl,"  continued  the  Captain,  "I  tiiowfJ  yoo  d 
do  better — ^  right  home" — (the  Captain  didnt 
wiah  Pullum  to  stay  whore  bis  stuek  ol  inforniat  o 
might  be  increased) — und  treat  Sally  like  a  wife  all 
afyonrdaya,  I  might,  ;        '      ' 


fifty,  (to 


a  Sally's,  any  way,)  a, 


I  let  y 


uoff 


"  Ef  vou  will,  Caplain  Snggn,  Til  never  forget  you 
_I1I  tliink  of  yuu  all  the  dnys  of  my  life." 

"  I  ginnally  makes  my  mark,  so  that  I'm  hard  to 
forget,"  said  Ihe  Captain,  truthfully.  "  Well,  turn 
ine  over  a  filly  for  a  couple  of  months,  and  go 

Mr.  Pullum  handed  the  money  lo  Suggs,  who 
■ecmcd  to  receive  it  roluctauily.  JIb  twisted  the 
bill  in  his  fingen>,  and  remarked : 

"I  reckon  I'd  better  not  take  this  money — you 
won't  go  home,  and  do  aa  you  said." 

"  Ye»,  I  will,"  said  Pullum ;  "  yonder's  my  botw 
■t  the  door — I'll  start  this  minute." 

The  Captain  and  Pullum  returned  to  the  tarcm, 
where  the  latter  swallowed  his  coffee  nnil  paid  bis  bill. 

As  the  young  man  mounted  his  horse,  SuggM 
took  him  dfcciiunately  by  the  hand — 


"John,"  said  he,  "go  home,  give  my  love  lo 
cousin  Sally,  and  kiss  her  for  me.  Try  and  do  bet' 
ter,  John,  for  the  futur" ;  and  if  you  hare  any  chil- 
dren, John,  bring  'em  up  in  the  way  of  the  Lord. 

Caplain  Suggs  now  paid  hi*  bill,  and  had  a  bal- 
ance on  hand,  lie  immediately  bestrode  his  faith- 
ful "Bill,"  miuing  tbiiB  as  ho  moved  homeward: 

"Every  day  I  )nt  more  insight  into  ■crlptor'.  Il 
used  to  be  I  couldn't  understand  the  numna  in  the 
wilderness  and  the  rarens  feedin'  Eliahy ;  now,  it's 
clear  to  ray  eyes.  Truat  in  Providence — th»t's  the 
lick  1  Here  was  I  in  the  wildemea*,  sorely  op- 
pressed, and  mighty  nigh  deiipair.  Pullum  come  to 
me,  like  a  '  raren,'  in  my  distress — and  a  ht  one  at 
Ihal !  Well,  an  I've  allefs  said,  Bonesty  «id  Provi. 
dcncc  will  never  fail  to  fetch  a  man  outi  Jht  give 
nic  that  for  a  liand,  and  III  '  aland'  agin  all  ei«a- 
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Tom  Jddoe,  of  Lowndes — I  think  it  was  Tom — 
was  coming  up  the  river,  once,  from  Mobile,  when 
a  gentleman  from  some  one  of  llie  Northern  States 
gomg  to  settle  in  Sclnia,  walked  up  to  him  and 
inquired  if  there  were  any  allipntors  in  that  stream. 
Tom  took  the  dimensions  of  his  customer  with  his 
eve,  looked  him  coolly  in  Ihe  face,  aneerlained 
that  ht  iHU  to/l,  and  then  dolorously  righiiig,  an- 
awored— 

Spooney  supposed  he  had  awakened  unpleatanl 
emotions,  and  commenced  an  apology. 

"  Ko  matter,"  replied  Tom ;  "  I  wag  only  thinking 
of  my  poor  friend,  John  Smith,  who  was  taken  sud- 
denly from  us,  in  the  summer  of  '36.  _  I  was  re- 
minded of  him  by  the  association   of  ideas — the 


pamc  season  all  the  olligaton  disappeared  from  the 

"  Was  vour  friend  drowned  *"  asked  the  green  'un. 
"Ku;  lie  died  of  thai  room  horrible  of  all  Soulh- 

ern  diseases,  the  ConytJitii-e  Ftntr." 
AHer  a  pause.  Spooney  essayed  again  ; 
"What  caused  tbo  disappearance  of  the  alllga- 

"  Thtg  died  of  Iht  lamt  lUttatt,''  replied  Tom, 
looking 'at  the  stranger  with  a  most  aepnlchnJ  ei- 
preaaion. 

The  young  adventurer  didn't  get  out  of  the  bo«t 
at  Selma,  nor  until  he  reached  the  head  of  naviga- 
tion, where,  it  is  related,  lie  took  veliicular  convey- 
ance for  mora  nlnbrioua  regional 
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CAPTAIN    M'BPADDEN, 

S^r  Irb^  ISmUtmmi  in  ^mi^nlt  of  a  jSt^oli. 


I  WILL  eDdMTor  to  cfaslk  (Hit  for  our  readers,  a  ! 
rough  aketch  of  Capldn  H'Spadden,  an  Irish  pcn- 
ilemui  who  vuiwd  oar  town,  not  long  since,  while 
on  a  pedutTJtii  tour  through  the  piiir  woodg,  in  . 
search  of  alocatioD  for  a  "bit  of  aschule." 

We  were  not  hMking  for  Captain  U'5lpaddcn. 
He  came  among- Bs  unexpected,  uniinnounced.  Liv-  j 
lag  Gsh  eonietimes  drop  from  the  clouds ;  and 
there  ii  no  particular  reason  wtiy  U'Spadden  might 
not  haTe  made  hii  cnir;  in  tlic  nine  nrnnner — for 
Ac  was  an  odd  jUk — except  that  the  veiithcr  was 
quite  fair  at  tho  time ;  no  vapor  at  all  competent  to 
the  transportation  of  an  Irishman,  weighing  an 
hundred  and  odd  ponnd^  haring  been  seen  for  ' 
KTeral  dajs  prertouslj.  It  was  therefore  presumed  ^ 
(in  the  absence  of  the  possession  of  any  quadnipedul 
chattel  by  Mac),  that  he  was  on  a  pedestrian  tour  > 
for  amusement  or  businos-t.  Be  this  as  it  might, 
when  first  observed,  the  captain  was  leaning  against  , 
a  tree  at  one  corner  of  the  public  square.  He  had 
under  one  arm,  a  pair  of  corduroy  brecciies ;  under  I 
the  other  an  invalided  boot.     Uoc  himself,  waa 


th  n  b  t  or  a  era  h  "  wi  h  a  hght  gm  eje 
wh  te  e  eb  oica,  and  d  cate  fa  fea  urea  Th 
resiles.  nesH  of  h  a  g  an  e  an  th  con  ti  s  ve 
tw  ches  of  h  fac  a  n  es  show  d  hat  he  poo 
fellow  was  aiiffvring  from  incipient  delirium  Iremtnt. 
As  old  Tom  Martin  would  say,  he  had  "  swallowed 
some  monkey  egg*,  all  along  wid  his  hitthers,  and 
they'd  hatched  a  brood  of  live  young  divila  to  kape 
him  in  company." 

Hao's  drapery  was  nnique.  He  had  on  a  marrel- 
lonaly  dirty  and  ragged  shirt,  over  which  was  a 
coat  evideritly  cut  foi   a  much  ainailer  individual 
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than  himself;  the  wiust  was  iust  nnder  his  arms, 
while  the  eitremily  of  the  tail  fell  hut  a  few  inches 
below  (he  small  of  the  wearer's  back.  His  panta- 
loons, mud-colored,  were  long-waiirted  and  ahorl- 
legged.  On  hie  letl  foot  was  the  mate  of  the  hoot 
under  his  arm;  his  right  foot  wh«  bare,  and  as  red 
as  a  beet.  His  viik  hst  had  a  turn-up  of  Che  rim 
behind,  and  a  niash-in  of  the  crown  before ;  and  the 
abucnce  of  all  glosi,  and  many  indoutations,  showed 
that  it  liad  hceu  a  hat  of  many  sorrows.  Still  it 
had  a  jaunty,  impudent  air.  that  showed  that  Uae 
coaiqdercd  liimself  "  one  of  'em  "- — and  as  it  perched 
itself  over  ila  owner's  left  eye,  any  one  could  see 
that  it  was  a  hat  of  comtiderable  character. 

One  of  the  Captain's  conceits  was,  that  he  wat 
pursued  by  a  woman  who  claimed  to  be  a  relative, 
and  demanded  a  pioviaion  for  her  support.  With 
thin  distreaiiug  idea  in  his  mind,  Hac  leaned  against 
a  tree,  as  I  have  said,  and  addreseed,  alternately  a 
group  of  little  boys  that  were  standing  around  lum, 
and  his  imaginary  female  persecutor. 

"  Whist  1—aisy  now  I— bo  aisyl— I  tell  ye  j"  be 
saiii,  addreg!sing  the  apparition  ;  "  the  divil  ny  away 
wid  the  thing  I  have  10  give  yc — fbr  be  the  same 
token,  it's  me  own  breakfast  (hat  I  haven't  tatte(l 
the  smell  ov  yet,  this  blessed  bright  mornin'." 

"Arrali,  boysl" — tliis  was  to  the  youngHters; 
"m  form  ye  into  a  nate  class  for  sport,  yc  see- 
Come  now,  stand  up,  there  I  He  the  i^ints,  I'd  a 
jolly  little  echule,  down  below  hero.  Heads  upl 
an'  111  flog  tho  whole  class  for  amusement,  and 
uiver  a  cent  fof  jour  alTeksljinaie  parints  to  pay." 

The  boys  laughed,  shouted,  and  broke  ranks  at 
this  announcement;  and  Hac,  scowling  over  his 
shoulder,  again  spoke  (o  his  feminine  tormentor,  as 
if  in  reply  : 

',  Wud  I  give  ye  a  dollar  (o  buy  a  dacint  gown 
wid  * — ye  say  ?  Be  me  howI,  an'  it's  a  nice  word 
that  dhrops  so  swa(e  from  yer  mouth !  Wud  I  fpve 
yc  a  dollar* — an  wud  a  dog  shaik  bis  tail,  that  bad 
niver  a  slump  to  wag,  at  all,  at  all! 

Avsani  snil  quit  mcBlibt!— 
Ttiy  bnnea  ue  n»rr<«ti'»-(liy  blo.>d  Is  nidi 

Wblch  thuu  duni  kIbtu  wIDi— sail  d— a  f«,  bo  o9l 
Just  at  tins  time,  a  huge  cross  hull-dog  (who  no 
doubt  felt  an  interest  in  remarks  so  personal  to  his 
species),  walked  up  to  Uac,  and  nosed  him  most 
impertinently.  Tlie  ('nptain  squirmed  round  the 
tree,  looking  thunderbolts  all  the  while,  and  tho 
hull-dog  followed,  with  still  inquiring  nose,  and 
bristles  all  erect. 

"  Kegoiie  <  ye  baste  I  It's  Captain  Bland  M'Spad- 
den,  of  the  Royal  Irish  flreys,  that's  now  willing  to 
tache  a  dozen  or  so  ov  young  gentlemen,  arithmetic 
and  luanncra,  at  two  ilollars  the  quarther— begone !" 


M'fllHddrn 


Dmg, 


no  I)  llthertd  In  one  day. 


"  Be  St.  Patrick,  the  ugly  baste  will  tear  me  In 

But  the  dog  was  merciful ;  and  on  concluding  Ids 
examination,  merely  held  up  one  hind  leg  ugnifl- 
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cantly — afl  roach  as  to  say  "that  for  you!** — and 
walked  away. 

"  Captain  M'Spadden/*  said  a  bystander,  as  Mac 
vainly  essayed  to  set  himself  properly  upon  his 
pegs : — **  Havn't  you  been  crowding  drinks,  mighti- 
ly, of  late — rather  pressing  the  figure^-eh?'* 

Bland  looked  around,  and  his  eye  fell  on  a  tall, 
handiiome,  judicial-looking  personage. 

"  Did  I  undherstand,"  replied  Mac ;  "  did  I  un- 
dherstand  yer  Honor  to  say,  wud  I  talk  a  glass  of 
whiskey  wid  ye?" 

"  By  no  means,"  was  the  reply ;  "  but  here's  a 
dime  to  buy  yourself  something  to  cat." 

"To  ate,  yer  Honor?  and  me  a  dying  wid  the 
cholcry?  Bedad,  it's  the  physic  Vm  afthur,  to 
dhrive  the  bloody  faand  out  ov  me  sestem  wid!" 

"  Did  you  ever  have  the  cholera,  Mac  ?" 

"  Ha !  ha  !**  laughed  Mac ;  "  did  iver  I  have  the 
cholery  ?  Did  a  fish  swim  ?  Be  J — s,  its  fourteen 
times  the  nasty  crathur  has  tuk  the  Goijin  knot 
upon  me  enthrils,  and  I  faal  the  premonethory  sim- 
tims  rootin*,  this  blessed  minit,  in  me  stoniik,  like 
pigs  in  a  paa  field.     The  cholery,  indadc !" 

Captain  M'Spadden  now  marched  into  the  grocery, 
walked  up  to  the  bar,  and  looking  the  dealer  in  the 
face,  asked, 

"  Did  iver  I  see  that  eve,  afore  ?" 

"Quite  Ukely,"  replied  Tap. 

"May  be  it's  only  me  word  for  luck  ye'd  be  takin*, 
this  pleasint  mornin\  for  a  dhrop  ov  the  corn  cor- 
jil — and  me  a  suffcrin*  in  me  bowils,  wid  the 
cholery?" 

"  ril  take  the  money,"  quoth  Tap,  handing  out  a 
decanter,  but  keeping  his  hand  upon  it,  ns  if  waiting 
for  payment. 

Mac  threw  himself  in  a  tragic  attitude,  and  draw- 
ing down  his  white  eyebrows,  until  they  overhung 
the  tip  of  his  little  red  nose,  he  exclaimed, 

"Hath  a  dog  moneys?  Is  it  ]>0i!i8ible  a  cur  can 
lend  three  thousand  ducats?  Ilolv  faathers!  Tve 
but  a  bit  ov  a  kine  (coin)  here,  but  the  physic  I 
must  have,  to  be  sure.  Wud  ye  tell  me  where  I 
can  get  a  bit  ov  a  schule  to  tachc  a.sthrononiy,  and 
Shaikspair,  and  manners,  all  for  two  dollars  a 
quarthur  ?" 

"D — n  your  duckets  and  your  'Schule*  too,"  re- 
plied Tap ;  "  hand  over  a  picayune." 

Mac  handed  over  the  monev,  and  drank  his 
whiskey;  and  just  as  he  was  replacing  the  tumbler 
on  the  board,  the  female  spectre  peered  over  his 
shoulder,  and  he  dropped  the  glass  and  broke  it. 

"  Shaddcrs  avaunt !"  shoutc*!  the  (.-aptain  ;  "  Tray, 
Blanche,  and  Sweetheart,  little  dogs  and  all — .«ick 
*em,  boys!  Hoot,  away,  ye  ugly  famale  witch! 
I've  the  cholerv,  I  tell  ve,  and  it's  ketchin'  en- 
thirely !" 

"You've  broken  my  tumbler,"  said  Tap,  com- 
plainingly. 

"  Shaik  not  thy  gaury  locks  at  me ;  thou  canst 
not  say  I  did  it!"  rej»lied  the  Captain;  "it  was  the 
sha  divil  that's  tazin'  the  soul  out  ov  me  bodv  !" 

"  Did  you  ever  teach  school  ?"  asked  Tup,  as 
M*Spadden  blundered  into  a  chair. 

"Did  I  iver?  Did  the  blessed  Saint  iver  kill 
snakes?  Why,  man,  I'd  a  delightful  little  schule 
below  here — fifteen  or  twenty's  as  nianv  bovs  as  a 
wakely  crathur,  like  meself,  can  do  his  duty  by  the 
flogging  ov,  and  he  to  bate  the  big  boys  wid  a  stout 
shillaly — an  I  was  tachin'  'em  illigint ;  and  ye  may 
kiss  the  cross,  the  little  darlints  loved  me,  inthircly ; 
but  it  got  broke  up  be  an  axident,  be  gorra.'* 

"How  camo  that?" 


"  Tc*ll  talk  notice,  I  was  dozin'  in  roe  chair,  cw 
Bwate  afthemoon,  dhramin*  away  all  about  notlm', 
an  the  little  darlints  that  loved  mc  as  motlier'a  ailk 
— for  I  tached  'cm  arethmetie,  an  asthronomy,  ind 
manners  all,  illigint — the  little  darlints,  ye  see,  pot 
a  quill  full  ov  snuft*  into  nie  nostril,  all  for  the  hoL 
Holv  J — s !  but  I  was  in  thrubble  wid  the  snaxin', 
an  cryin*,  an  sputterin*;  an  the  little  darlints  all 
tickled  wid  the  sport.  So,  as  soon  as  me  eyes  come 
to,  I  tuk  the  biggest  ov  the  boys  by  the  heeU,  in- 
thircly, and  I  flogged  the  whole  schule  wid  his  bead 
and  shoulders  an  arms.  Be  J — s,  they  roared,  an 
we  kept  up  the  sport  an  the  fun,  till  divil  the  sound 
head  was  in  the  schule,  barrin*  me  own  that  was 
full  ov  snuff." 

"  Then  the  parents  drove  you  off?" 

"  Faix !  They  bate  me  away,"  said  Mac  sorrov- 
fully ;  "  the  ign'rant  siHilpeens,  that  couldn't  un- 
dherstand a  joke !" 

"  But,"  he  continued,  "  the  divil's  been  in  it,  iver 
since  I  lost  mv  commission  in  the  Royal  Grev:}.** 

"  Let's  hear  *bout  that,"  said  an  honest  inquirer 
after  truth,  as  he  sat  lazily  back  in  his  chair,  with 
his  broad-brimmed  hat  between  his  knees — *^  let's 
hear  'bout  that." 

"I'd  tell  ye  in  a  minit,"  replied  Mac,  "but— 
I'm  monsthrotis  drv." 

This  objection  to  the  narration  having  been  re- 
moved by  a  half  tumbler  of  *  com  corjil,  Mac  pro- 
ceeded as  follows,  Broadbrim  resting  his  face  on  his 
hands,  in  an  attitude  of  deep  attention : 

"  Ye'll  notice,"  quoth  the  Captain,  "  Td  a  com- 
pnnv  in  the  Roval  (Jrevs — ve've  heard  of  the  Roral 
Greys,  belikes? — no? — thin  I'll  tell  ye,  'twas  the 
danest,  natest,  gintaalest  ridgment  in  the  kingdom, 
an  its  meself  was  the  aquil  ov  the  best  in  it.  Ho 
one  day,  we'd  a  grate  revue,  an  the  Quane  was  out, 
an  Prince  Albert  (may  his  sowl  rest  in  purgathorj, 
amen !)  in  her  carriage  to  see  it." 

"  Did  you  ever  see  the  Queen  of  England?"  asked 
Broadbrim,  as  in  doubt. 

"  Did  I  ever  see  the  Quane?  Did  you  ever  put  a 
petatie  in  the  ugly  hole  in  yer  face  ?  So  the  Quane 
was  out,  as  fine  as  a  flower,  to  see  the  revue.  By 
an  by,  the  Juke  of  Wellington  comes  to  me,  an  ses 
he,  *  Mac,  the  Quane  has  kitcht  a  sight  ov  yer  good 
looks,  and  wants  ye  to  j)resent  yerself  l>efore  her. — 
Thair's  luck  for  ye,  me  boy' — and  the  Juke  slapped 
mc  on  the  shouldhers." 

"  Was  that  the  great  Duke  of  Wellington,  you're 
talking  about?     Did  you  know  him ?'* 

''No  less,  be  the  cross!  The  Juke  an  roe  was  as 
inthimate  as  brothers;  so  we  went  to  where  the 
royal  cortiz  was,  and  thair  was  her  majesty,  in  the 
royal  carriage,  as  lively  as  bricks  and  full  ov  fun. 
Sos  she, '  Captain  M'Spadden,  ye*ve  a  line  company  !* 
— ^  Yer  most  grashus  and  amyable  majesty!' — ves  I, 
get  tin'  ufton  me  knnas. 

" '  Wouldn't  ye  like  a  bit  ov  promoshun,  Captain 
M'Spadden  ?*  says  her  majesty. 

"  *■  Yer  most  adorable  majesty  has  gneased  the 
sacrit  of  mc  heart,'  ses  I. 

"  *  It's  the  best  lookin'  lad,  ye  are,  Captain,*  said 
her  majesty,  *■  I've  seen  this  season.' 

" '  I  shall  be  at  charges  for  a  lookin'  glass,  yer 
most  heavenly  mi\jesty,  since  yer  roiycsty  ses  so ; 
but  its  little  the  advantage  I  have  ov  yer  most 
grashus  majesty,  in  rttgard  of  looks,'  ses  I. 

"  That  laat  shot  di<i  the  bis'ness  for  the  Qnane, 
but  the  Prince,  ye'll  notice,  was  as  savage  as  a  tiger, 
judgin'  be  his  looks. — So  I  went  back,  an  ses  the 
Juke  to  me,  *  Mac,  me  boy,  it's  all  over  wid 
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didn't  ye  Pee  Albert^s  looks  ?  He^H  ns  jalous  u  the 
diTil,  and  Ye*ll  have  to  lave  the  Ridgment  to-mor- 
row !*  An  bedad,  so  I  had ;  an  here  I  am  in  pur- 
shute  OT  a  bit  ov  a  schule  to  tachc  flflccn  or  twenty 
boys  grammar,  an  asthronomy,  and  manners,  at  two 
dollars  a  quarther'* — and  here  Mac  "  soothed  away," 
Into  a  gentle  slumber,  as  he  sat,  with  a  conscience, 
apparently  at  ease. 


**  Fve  beam  tales,  and  seen  liars,**  said  Broad* 
brim,  as  he  rose  to  order  a  glass  of  whiskey ;  "  and 
I  have  beam  ^stretchin*  the  blanket,*  and  'shootin' 
with  the  long  bow  ;*  and  I  always  thought  we  was 
groat  on  that,  in  this  here  Ameriky ;  but  I  find  it*8 
with  liars  as  with  every  thing  else,  ef  pou  want  an 
extra  article  you  muet  $end  to  furrin  parte  f^ 
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A  BURAX  LANDSCAPE. 

There  we  were  right  in  the  midst  of  it !  The 
country — and  such  a  country! — green,  dripping, 
glistening,  gorgeous !  We  stood  dumb-atricken  by 
its  loveliness,  as,  from  tlic  bleak  April  and  bare 
boughs  we  had  left  at  liome,  broke  upon  us  that 
English  May — sunny,  leafy,  blooming  May — in  an 
English  lane;  with  hedges,  English  hedges,  haw- 
thorn hedges,  all  in  blossom;  homely  old  farm- 
houses, quaint  stables,  and  haystacks ;  the  old 
church  spire  over  the  distant  trees ;  the  mild  sun 
beaming  through  the  watery  atmosphere,  and  all 
BO  quiet — the  only  sounds  the  hum  of  bees  and  the 
crisp  grass-tearing  of  a  silken-skinned,  real  (unim- 
ported)  Hereford  cow  over  the  hedge.  No  longer 
excited  by  daring  to  think  we  should  see  it,  as  we 
discussed  the  scheme  round  the  old  homc-firc ;  no 
longer  cheering  ourselves  with  it  in  the  stupid- 
tedioas  ship ;  no  more  forgetful  of  it  in  the  bewil- 
derment of  the  busy  town — but  there  we  were, 
right  in  the  midst  of  it ;  long  time  silent,  and  then 
speaking  softly,  as  if  it  were  enchantment  indeed, 
wc  gazed  upon  it  and  breathed  it — never  to  be  for- 
gotten. 

At  length  we  walked  on — rapidly — ^but  frequent- 
ly stopping,  one  side  and  the  other,  like  children  in 
a  garden ;  hedges  still,  with  delicious  fragrance,  on 
each  side  of  us,  and  on,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  true 
farm-fencing  hedges ;  nothing  trim,  stiff,  nice,  and 
amateur-like,  but  the  verdure  broken,  tutly,  low, 
and  natural.  They  arc  set  on  a  ridge  of  earth 
thrown  out  from  a  ditch  beside  them,  which  raises 
and  strengthens  them  as  a  fence.  They  are  nearly 
all  hawthorn,  which  is  now  covered  in  patches,  as 
if  after  a  slight  fall  of  snow,  with  clusters  of  wliite 
or  pink  blossoms  over  its  light  green  foliage.  Here 
and  there  a  holly  bush,  with  bunches  of  scarlet 
berries,  and  a  few  other  shrubs,  mingle  with  it.  A 
cart  meets  us — a  real  heavy,  big-wlieele«i  English 
cart ;  and  English  horses — real  big,  shaggy-hoofed, 
sleek,  heavy  English  cart  horses ;  and  a  carter — a 
real  apple-faced,  smock-frocked,  re<l-headed,  wool- 
hatted  carter — breeches,  stockings,  hob-nailed  shoes, 
and  "  Ore-up  DohhirC  English  carter.  Little  binls 
hop  along  in  the  road  before  us,  and  we  gues*<  at  their 
names,  first  of  all  electing  one  to  be  Kobin  Red- 
breast. We  study  the  flowers  under  the  hedge,  and 
determine  them  nothing  else  than  primroses  and 
buttercups.  Through  the  gates  we  admire  the 
great,  fat,  clean-licked,  contented-faced  cows,  and 
Urge,  white,  long-woolled  sheep.  What  else  was 
there  ?  I  cannot  remember ;  but  there  was  that 
altogether  that  made  us  forget  our  fatigue,  disre- 
gard the  rain,   thoughtless  of  the  way  we  were 


going — serious,  happy,  and  grateful.     And  this  ex- 
citement continued  for  many  days. 

At  length  as  it  becomes  drenching  again,  we  ap- 
proach a  stone  spire.  A  stone  house  interrupts  our 
view  in  front ;  the  road  winds  roimd  it,  between  it 
and  another ;  turns  again,  and  there  on  our  left  \a 
the  church — the  old  ivy-covered,  brown-stone  vil- 
lage church,  with  the  yew-tree — we  knew  it  at  once, 
and  the  heaped-up,  green,  old  English  churchyard. 
We  turn  to  the  right ;  there  is  an  old  ale-house, 
long,  low,  thatched-roofed.  Wc  run  in  at  the  open 
door ;  there  he  sits,  the  same  bluff  and  hearty  old 
fellow,  with  the  long-stemmed  pipe  and  the  foaming 
pewter  mug  on  the  little  table  before  him.  At  the 
same  moment  with  us  comes  in  another  man.  Ho 
drops  in  a  seat — raps  with  his  whip.  Enter  a  young 
woman,  neat  and  trim,  with  exactly  the  white  cap, 
smooth  hair,  shiny  face,  bright  eyes,  and  red  cheeks, 
we  arc  looking  for — "  MtiggoyaU^  laseT 

*  *  •  •  Miig  of  ale  !— ay,  that*s  it ! 
Mug  of  ale ! — Fill  up !  Fill  up !  and  the  toast  shall 
bo 

"Merrie  England!  Hurrah!** 

We  sit  with  them  for  some  time,  and  between 
puffs  of  smoke,  the  talk  is  of  "  the  weather  and  the 
crops.**  The  maid  leaves  the  door  open,  so  we  can 
look  into  the  kitchen,  where  a  smart  old  woman  is 
ironing  by  a  bright  coal  fire.  Two  little  children 
venture  before  us.  I  have  just  succeeded  in  coax- 
ing the  girl  on  to  my  knee,  as  G.  mentions  that  we 
are  Americans.  The  old  woman  lays  down  her 
iron,  and  puts  on  her  spectacles  to  look  at  us.  The 
stout  man  who  had  risen  to  take  an  observation  of 
the  weather,  seats  himself  again  and  calls  for  an- 
other mug  and  tiriM.  The  landlord  (a  tall  thin 
man,  unfortunately)  looks  in  and  asks  how  times  go 
where  we  come  from.  Plenty  of  questions  follow 
that  show  alike  the  interest  and  the  ignorance  of 
our  companions  about  America,  it  being  confused 
apparently  in  our  minds  with  Ireland,  Guinea,  and 
the  poetical  Jndiex.  After  a  little  straightening  out, 
and  explanation  of  the  distance  to  it,  its  climate 
and  civilized  condition,  they  ask  about  the  present 
crops,  the  price  of  wheat,  about  rents,  tithes,  and 
taxes.  In  return,  we  get  only  grumbling.  "The 
country  is  ruined  ;**  "  things  weren't  so  when  they 
were  young  as  they  be  now,"  and  so  on,  just  as  a 
company  of  our  tavern-lounging  farmers  would  talk, 
except  that  every  complaint  ends  with  blaming 
Free-Trade.  "Free-Trade — hoye  sirs, — free-trade 
be  killing  the  varmers.*' 

We  left  them  as  soon  as  the  shower  slackened, 
but  stopped  again  immediately  to  look  at  the  yew 
through  the  churchyard  gate.     It  was  a  very  old 
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ftnd  decrepit  tree,  with  dark  and  funereal  foliage — 
the  BtiiT  trunk  and  branches  of  our  red-cedar,  with 
the  leaf  of  the  hemlock,  but  much  more  dark  and 

glossy  than  either.  The  walls  of  the  church  are 
>w,  but  higher  in  one  part  than  another.  The  roof, 
which  is  slated,  is  high  and  stoop.  The  tower  is 
square,  with  buttresses  on  the  corners,  on  the  tops 
of  which  arc  quaint  lions  rampant.  It  is  surmount- 
ed by  a  tall,  symmetrical  spire — solid  stone  to  the 
ball,  over  wliich,  as  I  am  the  Hon  of  a  Puritan,  is  a 
weather-cock.  There  are  little,  narrow  windows  in 
the  steeple,  and  swallows  arc  flying  in  and  out  of 
them.  Old  weather-beaten  stone  and  mortar,  glass, 
lead,  iron,  and  matted  ivy,  but  nut  a  splinter  of 
wood  or  a  daub  of  paint.  Old  England  for  ever ! 
Amen. 

A  mile  or  two  more  of  such  walking  as  before  the 
shower,  and  we  came  to  a  park  gate.  It  was,  with 
the  lodges  by  its  side,  neat,  simple,  and  Hubntantial. 
The  park  was  a  handsome  piece  of  old  woods,  but, 
as  seen  frorm  the  road,  not  remarkable.  We  were 
told,  however,  that  there  was  a  grand  old  hall  and 
fine  grounds  a  Ion?  ways  within.  Near  the  park 
there  were  signs  oi  an  improving  farmer:  broad 
fields  of  mangel-wurzel  in  drills ;  large  fields,  partly 
divided  by  wire  fences,  within  which  were  large 
flocks  of  sheep ;  marks  of  recent  under-draining  ; 
hedges  trimmed  square,  and  every  thing  neut, 
straight,  and  business-like. 

As  it  grows  dark,  we  approach  another  village. 
The  first  house  on  the  left  is  an  inn — a  low,  two- 
story  houijie  of  light  drab-colored  stone.  A  bunch 
of  grapes  (cist  in  iron)  and  a  lantern  are  hung  out 
from  it  over  the  foot-path,  and  over  the  front  door 
is  a  square  sign — "  Tiik  Red  Lion — litrnxed  to  sell 
foreign  spirits  and  heer^  to  he  drunk  on  the  premises^ 
We  turn  into  a  dark  hall,  and  opening  a  door  to  the 
left,  enter — the  kitchen.  Such  a  kitchen !  You 
woiild  not  believe  me  if  I  could  describe  how  bright 
every  thing  is.  You  would  think  the  fire-place  a 
show-model,  for  the  very  bars  of  the  grate  are 
glistening.  It  is  all  glowing  with  red-hot  coals ;  a 
bright  brass  tea-kettle  swings  and  sings  from  a 
polished  steel  crane — ^liook,  jack,  and  all  like  silver : 
the  brass  coal-scuttle,  tongs,  shovel,  and  warming- 
pan  are  in  a  blazing  glow,  and  the  walls  and  mantel- 
piece are  covered  with  bright  plato-covers,  and  I 
know  not  what  other  metallic  furniture,  all  burnish- 
ed to  the  highest  degree. 

The  landlady  rises  and  begs  to  take  our  wet  hats 
—  model-landladv,  too.  What  a  fine  eve ! — a  kind 
and  welcoming  black  eye.  Fair  and  stout ;  elderly 
— a  little  silver  in  her  hair,  just  showing  its  other- 
wise thick  blackness  to  be  no  lie ;  a  broad-frilled, 
clean  white  cap  and  collar,  and  a  black  dress.  Ah, 
ah !  one  of  the  widows  that  we  have  read  of  We 
hesitate  to  cross  the  clean-scoured,  buff,  tile  floor 
with  our  muddv  shoes ;  but  she  draws  arm-chairs 
about  the  grate,  and  lays  slippers  before  them, 
stirs  up  the  fire,  though  it  is  far  from  needing  it, 
and  turns  to  take  our  knapsacks.  "We  must  be 
fatigued — it^s  not  easy  walking  in  the  rain;  she 
hopes  we  can  make  ourselves  comfortable." 

There  is  every  prospect  that  we  shall. 

On  one  side  near  the  fire  there  was  a  recess  in 
the  wall,  in  which  was  a  settle  (a  long,  high-backed, 
wooden  seat).  Two  men  with  pipes  and  beer  sat  in 
it,  with  whom  we  fell  to  talking.  One  of  them 
proved  to  be  a  farmer,  the  other  a  iack-of-all-trades, 
but  more  distinctly  of  the  wheelwright^s,  and  a 
worshipper  of  and  searcher  after  ideal  women,  as  he 


more  than  once  intimated  to  us.  Wo  were  again  told 
by  the  farmer  that  free  trade  was  ruining  the  coun- 
try— no  farmer  could  live  long  in  it.  He  spoke 
with  a  bitter  jocoseness  of  the  regularity  of  his 
taxes,  and  said  that  though  they  played  the  devQ 
with  every  thing  else,  he  always  knew  how  lithet 
would  be.  He  paid,  I  think  he  said,  about  a  dollir 
an  acre  every  year  to  the  church,  though  he  never 
went  to  it  in  his  life  ;  always  went  to  chapel,  as  his 
father  did  before  him.  He  was  an  Independent ; 
but  there  were  so  few  of  them  thereabouts  that  they 
could  not  afford  to  keep  a  minister,  and  only  occa- 
sionally had  preaching.  When  he  learned  that  we 
were  from  America,  he  was  anxious  to  know  hov 
church  matters  were  there.  Though  a  rather  intel- 
ligent man,  he  was  utterly  ignorant  that  we  had  do 
state  church ;  and  though  a  dissenter,  the  idea  of  a 
government  giving  free  trade  to  all  sorts  of  religioui 
doctrine  seemed  to  be  startling  and  fearful  to  him. 
But  when  I  told  him  what  the  rent  (or  the  interest 
on  the  value)  of  my  farm  was,  and  what  were  its 
taxes,  he  wished  that  he  were  young  that  he  might 
go  to  America  himself;  he  really  did  not  see  bow 
he  should  be  able  to  hve  here  much  longer.  He 
rented  a  fann  of  about  fifty  acres,  and  was  a  man  of 
about  the  same  degree  of  intelligence  and  informs^ 
tion  that  you  would  exjiect  of  the  majority  of  those 
Ofctmtff  a  similar  farm  with  us.  Except  that  he  wis 
somewhat  stouter  than  most  Yankees,  he  did  not 
differ  much  in  api)earance  or  dress  from  many  of 
our  rather  old-fashioned  farmers. 

The  tender-hearted  wheelwright  could  hardly  be- 
lieve that  we  were  really  born  and  brought  up  in 
America.  He  never  thought  any  foreigners  could 
learn  to  sytoak  the  language  so  well.  He  too  wu 
rather  favorably  struck  with  the  idea  of  going  to 
America,  when  we  answered  his  inquiries  with  re- 
gard to  mechanics^  wages.  He  was  very  cautious, 
however,  and  cross-questioned  us  a  long  time  about 
the  cost  of  every  thing  there — ^the  passage,  the 
great  heat  of  the  climate,  the  price  of  beer ;  and  at 
length,  touching  his  particular  weakness,  he  defdr- 
ed  to  be  told  candidly  how  it  would  be  if  he  should 
marry  before  he  went.  If  he  should  get  a  wife,  a 
real  handsome  one,  would  it  be  safe  for  him  to  take 
her  there?  Ho  had  heard  a  story — perhaps  wc 
knew  whether  it  was  true  or  not— -of  a  man  who 
took  a  handiiome  wife  out  with  him,  and  a  black 
man,  that  was  a  great  rich  lord  in  our  country,  took 
a  great  liking  to  her,  and  offered  the  man  ten  thou- 
sand pounds  for  her,  which  he  refused ;  and  so  the 
great  black  lord  went  away  very  wroth  and  vexed. 
When  he  was  gone,  the  woman  upbraided  her  huS' 
band  :  "  Thou  fool,  why  didst  thee  not  take  it  and 
let  me  go  with  him  ?  I  would  have  returned  to 
thee  to-morrow."  Then  the  man  followed  after  the 
black  lord,  and  sold  his  wife  to  him  for  ten  thou- 
sand pounds.  But  the  next  day  she  did  not  return, 
nor  the  next,  neither  the  next;  and  so  the  man 
went  to  look  for  her ;  and  lo !  he  found  her  ail 
dressed  up  in  silk  and  satin,  lighting  from  a  coach, 
and  footmen  waiting  upon  her.  So  ho  says  to  her, 
*•  ^Vhy  didst  thee  not  return  the  next  day  ?''  *'J)od 
take  me  for  a  fooly  qoodmanf^  quoth  ahc,  and 
stepped  back  into  her  fine  coach  and  drove  off;  and 
so  he  lost  his  handsome  wife. 

BAILORS'  ETHICS. 

Sunday  is  observed  by  sparing  the  crew  from  all 
labor  not  necessary  to  the  sailing  of  the  ahipi,  but 
as  it  ia  the  only  day  Ui  which  tbey  haTe  watefa-ABd- 
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wfttch,  or  time  enough  to  attend  to  lucli  matters, 
the;  arc  moatl;  engaged  in  washing  and  inend[ng 
thdr  clotbei.  We  h^  eelectpd  a  number  of  hooka 
U,  the  Tract-bouse,  vhicb  we  gave  awaj  among 
them.  The;  were  received  with  gratitude,  and  the 
tnctarea  at  leaift  read  with  interest.  The  printed 
matter  was  read  somewhat  alKo;  I  noticed  three 
men  nlting  elose  together,  all  epelling;  out  the 
words  from  three  diflbrcDt  books,  and  spcakinf; 
them  aloud  iua  low,  monotonous  tone.  If  they  had 
come  to  K  paragraph  in  Latin,  I  doubt  if  the;  would 
bare  nnderstood  what  they  road  any  less.  The 
truth  is,  as  I  hare  often  noticed  with  moet  sailora, 
a  book  u  a  book^  and  the;  read  it  for  the  sake  of 
reading,  not  for  the  idea  the  words  are  intended  to 
GOnve;,  juit  as  some  people  like  to  work  out  mathe- 
matical problems  for  the  enjofment  of  the  work, 
not  because  the;  wish  to  [nake  use  of  the  result.  I 
saw  a  sailor  once  barfcaining  whh  a  shipmale  for  his 
allowance  of  grog,  otlering  him  for  it  a  little  book, 
which  be  said  was  "  Entt-rate  reading."  After  the 
bargain  was  closed,  I  looked  at  the  book.  It  was  ■ 
Tolume  of  Temperance  ules.  The  man  had  no  idea 
of  making  a  practical  joke,  and  assured  me  with  a 
grave  face,  that  he  had  read  it  ali  throogh.  One 
Sunday,  in  the  ktter  part  of  a  passage  from  the 
East  ladies,  one  of  m;  watchmales,  an  old  sea-dog, 
closed  a  little  carefully  preserved  Testament,  and 
•Upping  it  on  hia  knee,  said  with  a  triumphant  ur, 
as  if  henceforth  there  was  laid  up  for  him  a  crown 
of  glory  and  no  mistake, — "There  !  I've  read  that 
book  through    every  word  on't  this  v'yagi 

d me,  if  I  had'n't  got  more  pood  out  on  I 

should  'a  got  going  aft  along  witli  (he  rest  oi 
hear  that  old  pharisee  (the  captain)  make  li 
praycn."  Then,  alter  gazing  at  it  a  few  mi 
be  added,  musingly,  as  if  reflecting  on  th( 


than!     Trovidencc, 

'bout  five  years  ago.     His  iiume  was 

vc,  to    in'l,  but  I  to 

cad,— OS  like  as  not"  (puu  it  up  and 

mente,    takes  out  h 

*  pipe);  "wcU,  God'U  have  mercy  on 
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Thi  truth  Is,  this  was  the  way  of  It : 

We  had  stopped  late  at  Uurpby's  reatauruat,  at 
St.  Charles  street,  where,  in  the  hurry  of  our  avoca- 
tions, w«  sometimes  dine.  JamCB  Thorn,  just  arriv- 
ed from  Tahiti,  waa  with  us. 

We  bad  before  portaken  of  a  copious  lunch  in 
tbe  way  of  fruits,  and  yet  more  copiously  of  tham- 
pogne,  on  board  of  Thorn's  ship,  moored  at  the 
levee.  So  we  had  no  appetite,  in  truth,  and  slop- 
ped mainly  for  a  talk  in  the  cool  quietness  of  the 
place,  where  a  little  iced  claret  of  a  pleasant  flavor 
ia  not  bard  to  get. 

No  one  was  about,  to  Interrupt  as,  and  the  ^oreons, 
having  supplied  us  with  the  wuie,  left  us  to  ourselves. 

Thorn's  eye  fell  upon  tha  bill  of  (arc,  lying  upon 
the  smooth,  white  linen  of  the  table,  and  he  uppcd 
half  the  contents  of  hi«  ^asa  ere  he  perused  it  fully. 
Thorn,  every  body  knows,  like  Bunis's  friend, 
Mathew,  "  ia  a  queer  man." 

"  What  would  you  think  of  a  Tahitian  oourmrHuft 
bill  of  fare,— could  I  give  you  one  I"  Thorn  sud- 
denly demanded. 

"A  novel  idea — delightfull"    wc  exclaimed. 

"Well,  Iwrll  give  you  a  few  recipes,  communiea- 
ting  the  tnodu*  operandi  of  the  cooks  of  a  certain 
Tahitian  chief  and  notable  high  liver,  whose  ac- 
qaalnUnce  I  formed  on  my  Uat  voyage.  The  chSofa 
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name  is  Tee-wi  Ho-ki,  and  he  dwells  at  this  moment 
near  the  port  of  Tut-tut,  in  Tahiti,  where  we  tnde 
with  the  natives  mostly. 

"  Do  you  remember  that  when  a  clerical  friend  of 
the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith  departed  on  a  missionary 
visitation  to  Kew  Zealand, — ^tho  parson  fervently 
prayed  that  his  brother  might  not  be  made  a  pickle 
of  by  the  Ravages  ?  The  jest  of  the  petition  neutra- 
lized the  fervor  of  it ;  and  Pec-wi  Ho-ki,  after  pa- 
tiently listening  to  the  missiooary'e  sennon  as  far  aa 
'forty-aeventhly,'  grew  hungry  and  ail  him  I 

"  Now,  the  unhappy  missionary  was  a  radical  and 
a  choleric  priest,  and  made  the  cooka  swear  at  his 
toughness.  However,  he  was  at  length  got  done, 
and  Pce-wi  Ho-ki  fcnated  heartily  upon  bim.  AlasI 
too  heartily.  For  the  first  time  in  his  life,  the  can- 
nibal tailed  thoroughly  to  digest  man's  Scab.  In 
the  pains  of  his  indigestion,  attributing  the  founder 
to  the  spiritual  functions  once  appertaining  to  the 
viands,  the  chief  waxed  serious.  He  began  to  re- 
flect upon  what  the  good  tongue,  now  in  his  stom- 
ach, had  told  him  of  Iho  white  face's  religion, 
'whereof  by  parcels  he  had  something  heard,  but 

'■  Stahl,  a  m'edisval  medical  philosopher,  assever- 
ated that  the  stomach  ia  the  seat  of  the  soul;  in 
which  opinion  both  Pee-wi  Ho-kl  and  I  agree.   But 
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Frp-vi  Ho-ki  vent  furthor  than  I  can  at  prciient — 
and  declared  tlial  the  tongue  of  the  preacher  con- 
tinued to  harangue  his  Boul,  xo  lii'ar  a  uriglibor 
noir,  and  with  auch  dfcci,  that  lie  could  not  resist 
itn  clu<iucnce  nny  longer.  You  might  liave  thought 
him  mad,  iiad  yoa  vcen  the  node  pi'iiiteul  gitling  in 
the  varin  IkIiuiiI  Bunshinc,  contemplating  his  uni- 
bilicii!',  and  hciirkcuing  unio  tlio  vermicular  bor- 
borrgui,  a»  to  the  vhLjjiering  of  an  oracle,  or  the 
blowing  oru  divine  aglatuii  1 

"  Suffice  it  to  saj,  tbal  Poc-wi  Ho-ki  was  convert- 
ed, bj  vhau-'cever  proceH^,  ami  bunion  bacon  woa 
taboo  i]  ti>  hlr"  palate  ever  after. 

"  Pec-wl  Ho-kl  him«elf  became  a  misnionary.  His 
labors  were  nut  very  jiroductivc  in  liio  native  inl- 
and. Not  (o  mention  that  a  prophet  id  nircly  hon- 
ored in  hifl  own  country,  the  eviiienccH  of  his  form- 
er gluttony  wi>re  tnu  rreiili  in  tiic  miiKls  of  hin  Iicur- 
em  for  him  to  convince  them  of  the  Biiicorily  ofhis 
change  uf  liabila  and  sentiments.  They  ileubled 
Us  tbslinooce,  aa  a  toper  would  tie  doubted  were 
he  to  lecture  on  temperance  at  the  doggeries  he 
hod  haunted,  wiiile  hi?  nose  was  yet  red  and  his 
breath  yet  frugmnt  with  the  fnmes  of  brandy.  lie 
bad  exterminated  whole  f:imiIieH  on  feMCivi!  occa- 
sions,  anilthc  more  ignorant  and  plumpof  thelnwer 
elaaacfl  imagined  that  the  wily  chief  was  only  prac- 
tidng  Bonic  sublli?  achenie  of  entrapping  t hem  into  a 
viohition  of  hiw,  that  he  would  execute  them  with 
bis  fingers  and  teeth. 


"In  sorrow  and  diitgust,  the  ncoph;rte  shook  the 
dnst  of  his  native  island  from  his  feet,  enihnrkcd  in 
a  canoe,  and  transferred  the  scene  of  his  pioua 
operuiions  to  Tnbill. 

"  Hermann  Uelvillo  has  described  Tahiti  In  a 
IkioIi,  ('Tywe'),  which  I  can  compare  hut  to  llai- 
grlaa  rc-written  by  Irving.  You  are  binilur  with 
the  mildfif  temper  and  manners  of  the  Tahilians,  aa 

C>rtraycd  by  our  author.     In  this  new  sphere  the 
bors  of  Pee-wi  Ho-ki  were  crowned  with  triumph- 
ant success.     I  nill  not  eulogise  the  eolighlcnmcnt 


of  the  religious  views  the  reformed  n 
mulgcd.  In  those  warm  latitude,  tlie  languid  ctm. 
ericuces  of  the  Bwartliy  inhabitants  cannot  bear 
those  iron  bands  and  rigid  furmnlaii,  which  arc  ne- 
cessary to  curb  the  more  robust  Bioners  of  the  ti:iD- 
Grate  zones.  But  from  the  crime  of  cannibalism, 
efl'cctually  redeemed  them. 

"  The  grateful  Tahitians  elevated  Pee-wi  Ho-ti  to 
a  higher  caste  in  their  liarbarous  peei«ge  than  that 
he  was  born  into.  There  was  no  honor  too  noble 
for  them  to  bestow  u|)on  him.  Tliev  slit  his  non 
and  cars,  and  inserted  ornaments  in  ihem  of  several 
pounds  weight.  They  tatloo'd  his  entire  body  whh 
hideous  figures,  pricking  his  tegument  with  sharp 
fiiili-boiiCK,  and  infusing  tmurting  juices,  of  every 
hue,  into  the  wounds.  There  was  nothing  loo 
much  for  lliem  to  do  for  him.  They  filled  his  trea- 
sure basket  to  overflowing  with  rusty  nails,  and  bits 
□f  glasii,  and  other  precious  baubles.  Thev  climbed 
his  fruit  trees  (the  heaviest  work  in  Tahiti),  they 
wove  his  mats,  they  lent  him  their  wives.  In  lieu 
of  that  condemnable  flesh-pot  from  which  be  had 
weaned  himself  and  them,  they  gave  him  [ugs,  bar- 
bociicd  in  that  priinilive  manner  discovered  by 
Ku'bo,  tlie  eldest  son  of  Ilo-ti,  the  Chinese,  and  M 
iniinilably  dissertated  upon  by  Cliarles  Lamb. 

"  1  had  anchored  in  Tul-tiii,  to  lay  in  a  store  of 
water  and  limes,  and,  perchance,  pick  up  a  peck  or 
so  of  iHiaris.  It  was  Sunday  morning,  and  1  was 
about  lo  ordiT  Ibe  hands  to  haul  the  anchor  aboard, 
when  1  was  deafened  by  a  great  looting  of  conch- 
shells  from  a'hore.  Inquiring  the  cause,  I  was  m- 
formcd  that  it  was  the  signal  for  chureh-gubig,  and 
that  a  distinguished  native  missionary  was  to 
]>ri>nch.  I  di'teriiiined  to  lie  over  for  a  day,  and 
ibr  liie  edification  of  the  men,  send  them  to  meet- 


dgo 


ivself. 


'■  Wo  all  attended  service. 

■'  Tlie  church  was  a  Khed  of  bamboo  and  palm 
li'aves,  without  walls.  Tlii>  pews  were  mats,  and 
tlie  pulpit  a  block  of  wood.  The  audience  was 
large  and  fashionable.  In  Taliiii,  that  ei|unliiy  uf 
ntlii'C  bus  atwavs  existed,  which  the  blooming  Eap- 

Chos  of  tlie  Korlh  are  endeavoring  to  intruduc* 
ere — and  i'onsi>ls  of  a  Bingh>  habiliment,  to  wit,  ■ 
di.iiHT.  Stilt,  not  a  little  fop^nsbnesB  was  disiitayed 
by  the  bachelors,  fellows  Uiur*  at  sixteen,  and  co- 
quetry by  the  young  Indies,  belta  at  seven.  Peoide 
prc-niature  in  Tabid  :  and,  for  the  rest,  they  arc 
as  much  children  uf  Nature  as  Harold  ^klmpole. 

"I  did  not  understand  his  jargon,  but  I  paid  «• 
strict  attention  to  the  minister  as  Ked  Brace  did  to 
a  belter  dressed,  but  not  more  interesting  brother, 
in  Georgia — more  then  Pee-wi  Ho-ki's  rejtular  audi- 
tori*.  They  gaped  constantly,  a  iienancc,  perhaps, 
oxidated  by  the  ofTeniling  mandibles,  for  abolished 
mastications.  They  flapped  iho  mosiiuitoeB  from 
their  bodies  with  their  lianiis.  now  and  then ;  but 
Pcc-wi  Ho-ki  oecarionally  did  the  Bame,  in  the  midst 
of  his  deborlatlons,  not  seldom  actually  turning 
half  round  to  smack  a  swingeing  gallinipper  jihle- 
liotomiiing  iiia  back,  and  I  coidd  not  blame  his 
paiitoral  tlock. 

"  In  Tahiti,  to  pay  strict  attention  to  the  di»- 
oounws  of  the  clcrgj',  is  the  way  to  win  their  hearts. 
I  Kou  the  heart  of  Pee-wi  Ho-ki.  We  nibbed  noses 
together,  and  exchanged  names." 

"CAn*tii  Ptc-iti  Jlt>-kit"  we  lolerrupted,  con- 

gntlulalurily. 

"  Tlinnk  you,"  Thorn  Mud.  poStcIy. 

"Well?"  * 
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"  Ho  offered  me  the  whole  or  choice  of  his  wires, 
and  threw  a  mother4ii-Iaw  into  the  bargain,  Tenera- 
ble  at  thirty-five.  I  declined,  on  the  score  of  my 
eneagement  to  Miss  Smith,  of  New  Orleans,  who 
had  taboo*d  me  with  regard  to  other  women,  and 
would  kick  me  for  the  bigamy.  The  idea  of  female 
caloitration  was  ridiculed  by  the  parson,  who  indul- 
ged in  the  reflection  upon  Miss  Smith,  for  which  I 
should  have  kicked  Aiitt,  but  that  I  respected  his — 
diaper. 

**  That  evening,  Pce-wi  Ho-ki  and  I  repaired  to 
his  study,  a  shady  thicket,  and  lounged  upon  the 
grass.  He  related  to  mc  his  history,  which  I  have 
hastily  run  through,  in  the  drinking  of  half  a  bottle, 
A3  Sir  Richard  Steele  used  to  say.  I  was  always 
carious  on  the  subject  of  cannibalism,  having  wit- 
nessed its  fascinations  upon  the  uncivilized  indulgers 
in  it,  eaten  remarkable  8au9age$  in  civilized  Paris, 
and  expecting,  some  day,  to  be  driven  to  the  long 
boat,  with  half  a  dozen  others,  and  without  the 
cupboard  aboard.  Candidly,  I  asked  him  to  favor 
me  with  his  recipes.  He  did.  I  wrote  them  down. 
I  invariably  carry  them  in  my  pocket.  Here  they 
are.     1  will  read  a  few." 

Thorn  then  produced  a  worn  memorandum-book, 
and  read,  with  a  mincing  accent,  the  following  can* 
nibalish  recipes,  viz : 


Whether  owing  to  the  wine,  our  long  sitting,  or 
Thomas  spices— certainly  not  h's  meats  I — ^wc  both 


confessed  to  a  recurring  sense  of  appetite,  and 
selected  a  veal  cutlet  and  coffee. 

We  whistled  for  the  garcofut^  to  communicate  our 
wislies  to  the  cook.  The  gorcons  did  not  come. 
We  waited.  Still  they  did  not  come.  We  rose, 
and  looked  through  the  ghus  door  separating  the 
culinary  from  the  serving  saloon  of  the  restaurant, 
and  saw — what  a  scene ! 

The  cook —  a  respectable  Hibernian  female — ^who 
had  been  listening  at  the  door — in  spasms ! 

The  concerned  yarconx  wore  standing  around  the 
prostrate  two-thirds  of  Phelim  Mahone,  attempting 
to  restore  her  by  the  forced  introduction  of  pota- 
toes, chops,  pork  and  beans  into  her  mouth.  But 
the  teeth  remained  clenched,  until  Thorn,  who 
had  unconsciously  taken  up  the  coffee-pot  for  a 
water-pitcher  as  he  rushed  to  her  assistance,  as  un- 
consciously spilled  its  boiling  contents  upon  Brid- 
get's pedestals,  which  instantly  undamped  her  teeth 
and  released  her  tongue — We  will  not  translate ! 

Thu.s,  in  a  few  words,  have  we  explained — ^first, 
the  seeming  row  in  Murphy's  always  (]uiet,  genteel, 
well-administered  restaurant,  on  Friday  evening  last ; 
secondly,  the  evident  falsity  of  the  affidavit  made 
by  Bridget  Mahoney,  before  his  honor.  Recorder 
Genois,  yesterday  forenoon,  charging  the  captain 
of  a  schooner  and  a  grave  newspa{)er  reporter,  with 
desiring  her  to  truss  and  roast  human  flesh,  to  ap- 
pease their  cannibal  hunger ;  and,  thirdly,  the  mys- 
terious disappearance,  early  this  morning,  of  James 
Thorn  and  the  ship  Bagatelle,  from  their  moorings  at 
the  wharf  of  the  New  Orleans  levee. 

JHximuB  ! 


•♦• 
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I  HAVE  a  passion  for  fat  women.  If  there  is  any 
thing  I  hate  in  life,  it  is  what  dainty  people  call  a 
ttpirituelle.  Motion — rapid  motion — a  smart,  quick, 
squirrel-like  step,  a  pert,  voluble  tone — in  short,  a 
lively  girl — is  my  exquisite  horror !  I  would  as  lief 
have  a  iUahle  petit  dancing  his  infernal  hornpipe  on 
my  cerebellum  as  to  be  in  the  room  with  one.  I 
have  tried  before  now  to  school  myself  into  liking 
these  parched  peas  of  humanity.  I  have  followed 
them  with  my  eyes,  and  attended  to  their  rattle  till 
I  was  as  crazy  as  a  fly  in  a  drum.  I  have  danced 
with  them,  and  romped  with  them  in  the  country, 
and  perilled  the  salvation  of  my  **  white  tights"  by 
flitting  near  them  at  supper.  I  swear  off  from  ihU 
moment.  I  do.  I  won't — no — hang  me  if  ever  I 
show  another  small,  lively,  sprj/  woman  a  civility. 

Albina  McLush  is  divine.  She  is  like  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  Persian  beauty  by  Haflz :  *^  her  heart  U 
full  of  passion  and  her  eyes  are  full  of  slnep."  She 
is  the  sister  of  Lurly  McLush,  my  old  college  chum, 
who,  as  early  as  his  sophomore  year,  was  chosen 
president  of  the  Dotce-far-niente  Society — no  mem- 
ber of  which  was  ever  known  to  be  surprised  at 
any  thing — (the  college  law  of  ri!«ing  before  break- 
fast excepted.)  Lurly  introduced  me  to  his  sister 
one  day,  as  he  was  lying  upon  a  heap  of  turnips, 
leaning  on  his  elbow  with  his  head  in  hifl  hand,  in  a 
green  lane  in  the  suburbs,  lie  had  driven  over  a 
Btump,  and  been  tossed  out  of  his  gig,  and  I  came 
up  just  aa  he  was  wondering  how  in  the  d — I's  name 


he  got  there !  Albina  sat  quietly  in  the  gig,  and  when 
I  was  presented,  requested  me,  with  a  delicious 
drawl,  to  say  nothing  about  the  adventure — it  would 
be  so  troublesome  to  relate  it  to  every  bo<ly !"  I 
loved  her  from  that  moment.  Miss  McLush  was 
tall,  and  her  shape,  of  its  kind,  was  perfect.  It  was 
not  a-fiefhy  one,  exactly,  but  she  was  largo  and  fulL 
Her  skin  was  clear,  fine-grained,  and  transparent : 
her  temples  and  forehead  perfectly  rounded  and 
polished,  and  her  lips  and  chin  swelling  into  a  ripe 
and  tempting  pout,  like  the  cleft  of  a  bursted  apri- 
cot. And  then  her  eyes — large,  liquid,  and  sleepy 
— they  languished  beneath  their  long  black  fringes 
as  if  they  had  no  business  with  daylight — like  two 
magnificent  dreams,  surprised  in  their  jet  embryos 
by  some  bird-nesting  cherub.  Oh !  it  was  lovely  to 
look  into  them ! 

She  sat,  usually,  upon  a  fatUeml,  with  her  large, 
full  arm  embedded  in  the  cushion,  sometimes  for 
hours  without  stirring.  I  have  seen  the  wind  lift 
the  manses  of  dark  hair  from  her  shoulders  when  it 
seemed  like  the  coming  to  life  of  a  marble  Hebe — 
she  had  been  motionless  so  long.  She  was  a  model 
for  a  goddess  of  sleep,  as  she  sat  with  her  eyes  half 
closed,  lifting  up  their  superb  lids  slowly  as  you 
spoke  to  her,  and  dropping  them  again  with  the  de- 
liberate motion  of  a  cloud,  when  she  had  murmured 
out  her  syllable  of  assent.  Her  figure,  in  a  sitting 
posture,  presented  a  gentle  declivity  from  the  curve 
of  her  neck  to  the  instep  of  the  small  round  foot 
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lyiog  on  its  nde  upon  the  ottomui.    I  remeniber  i 

lellow'i  bringing  her  a  plate  of  (ruit  one  evening. 
He  w»g  one  of  juur  livclj  men — a  horrid  monaler, 
all  right  angles  and  aclivity,  Iluving  nerer  been 
U-caBIomed  to  hold  her  own  pUtc,  ehc  had  noE  wrll 
eitricaled  her  whole  lingere  from  her  handlterchief, 
before  he  set  it  dovti  in  her  lap.  Aa  it  began 
Blowlj  to  fllide  towardB  her  feet,  her  hand  rclspfed 
into  the  iDiislin  folds,  uid  ehe  fixed  her  eve  upon  it 
•ith  a  kind  of  iudohint  (urpriae,  droojung  her  lida 


quiaitely  laij.     Human  aendbUttlcs  cannot  hdd  on 

I  found  her  one  morning  n[)ping  her  coflee  u 
twelve,  with  her  eyes  wide  open.  She  was  Jufl 
from  the  liath,  and  her  complexion  had  ■  raft, 
dewy  traniiparencv,  like  the  cheek  of  Venua  riring 
from  the  sea.  It  was  the  hour,  Luriy  had  inid  mt, 
when  ehe  would  be  si  the  trouble  of  thinking.  ^ 
put  away  with  her  dimpled  forefinger,  aa  1  calereil, 
a  cluster  of  rich  curia  that  bad  fallen  over  her  face, 


ftradurilly,  till  as  the  fmit  scattered  orer  tht 
they  cloned  entirely,  and  a  liquid  ji't  line 
visible  tbroiigh  the  heavy  laahe?.    There  was  an  im- 
penal  indifference  in  it  worthy  of  Juno. 

Hiaa  McLush  rarely  walks.  When  she  does,  it  is 
with  the  dclibento  m^exty  of  a  Dido.  Her  smali, 
plump  feet  melt  lo  the  r^und  like  gnow-flakes ;  and 
her  figure  eways  to  the  indolent  motion  of  her  limbs 
with  a  glorioua  grace  and  yieidingnefls  quite  inde- 
Bcribable.  She  was  idling  alowly  up  the  Mall  one 
evening  jast  at  twilight,  with  a  servant  at  a  short 
distance  behind  lier,  who,  to  while  away  the  time 
between  his  stepi",  was  employing  himself  in  throw- 
ing stones  at  Itic  cows  feeding  upon  the  Common. 
A.  gentleman,  with  a  natural  admiration  for  her 
■picndid  person,  addressed  her.  Ho  might  have 
done  a  more  eccentric  thing.  Without  troubling 
herself  to  look  at  him,  she  turned  to  her  servant  and 
reqaeated  htm.  with  a  yawn  of  desperate  ennui,  to 
knock  that  fellow  down!  John  obeyed  his  orders; 
and,  M  his  mistress  resumed  her  lounge,  picked  up 
a  new  handftil  of  pebbles,  and  tosung  one  at  the 
nearest  cow,  loitered  Iniily  after. 

Such  supreme  indolence  was  Irresistible.  I  gave 
in — I — who  never  before  could  summon  energy  to 
rigti — 1 — to  whom  a  declaration  was  hut  a  synonym 
for  pompiration — I — who  had  only  thought  of 
love  OS  a  nervous  complaint,  and  of  women  but 
to  pray  for  a  good  delivernni* — I — -yes — I — knock- 
ed under.    Albina  McLashl    Tboa  wcrt  too  ex- 


and  nodded  to  me  like  a  watpr-lily  swaying  ti 
wind  when  its  cup  is  full  of  rs'~ 
,    said  r,  in  m 


'■  Lady  Albina,"  i 


n  my  softest  tone,  "  how 


"Bettina,"  said  she,  addressing  her  maid  in  a 
voice  as  clouded  and  rich  as  the  south  wind  on  an 
jEoiian,  "how  am  I  to-dayT 

The  converHstion  fell  into  short  sentences.  The 
dialogue  became  a  monologue.  I  entered  upon  my 
declaration.  With  the  Bssistancc  of  Bettina,  who 
supplied  her  mistress  with  cologne.  I  kept  her  a^ 
teution  alive  through  the  incipient  circumstances. 
Symptoms  were  soon  loid.  I  came  to  the  avowal 
Her  band  lay  reposing  on  the  arm  of  the  ao&,  half 
burird  in  a  muslin /ou/oni  I  took  it  up  and  pc««ed 
the  cool  soil  fingers  to  my  lipa — nnforbldden.  I 
rose  and  looked  into  her  eyes  for  confirmation.  De- 
licious creature  I  she  was  asleep  t 

I  never  have  had  courage  to  renew  the  sul^sct 

UisB  McLush  seems  to  have  forgotten  it  altogether. 

Upon  reflection,  too,   I'm  convinced  she  would  pot 

survive  the  eicitement  of  the  ceremony — anlest, 

indeed,  she  should  sleep  between  the  responses  and 

the  prayer.     I  am  still  devoted,  however,  and  if 

there  should  come  a  war  or  an  earthquake,  or  if  the 

llenniumBhouldcommence.aaiaeipiMte^inlg— , 

if  any  thing  happens  that  can  keep  her  waking  fo 

ig,  I  shall  deliver  a  declaration,  abbreviated  for  me 

a  Bchobir-rriend  of  mine,  which,  he  warrants  may 

be  articulated  in  fifteen  nunutee — wmumt  lUigue. 
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MRS.    PASSABLE    TROTT. 

BT   M.    P.   WILLIS. 
Je  fliii«  comme  toub.    Je  a'aime  pas  que  lea  Antres  soient  henranz. 


Thi  temerit  j  with  which  I  hovered  on  the  brink  of 
matrimony  when  a  very  yoong  man  could  only  be 
mppreciated  by  a  fktuitous  credulity.  The  number 
of  very  (at  mothers  of  very  plain  families  who  can 
point  me  out  to  their  respective  offspring  as  their 
once  imminent  papa,  is  ludicrously  improbable.  The 
truth  was  that  I  had  a  powerful  imagination  in  my 
early  youth,  and  no  **  realizing  sense."  A  coral 
necklace,  warm  from  the  wearer — a  shoe  with  a 
little  round  stain  in  the  sole — any  thing  flannel — a 
bitten  rose-bud  with  a  mark  of  a  tooth  upon  it — a 
rose,  a  glove,  a  thimble— either  of  these  was  agony, 
ecstasy !  To  any  thing  with  curls  and  skirts,  and 
especially  if  encircled  by  a  sky-blue  sash,  my  heart 
was  as  prodigal  as  a  Croton  hydrant.     Ah  me ! 

But,  of  all  my  short  eternal  attachments,  Fidelia 
Balch  (since  Mrs.  P.  Trott)  was  the  kindest  and  fair- 
est. Faithless  of  course  she  was,  since  my  name 
does  not  begin  with  a  T. — but  if  she  did  not  con- 
tinue to  love  me — P.  Trott  or  no  P.  Trott— she  was 
shockingly  forsworn,  as  can  be  proved  by  several 
stars,  usually  considered  very  attentive  listeners.  I 
rather  pitied  poor  Trott — ^for  I  knew 

Her  heart— It  wis  another*a, 

and  he  was  rich  and  forty-odd.  But  they  seemed 
to  live  very  harmoniously,  and  if  I  availed  myself 
of  such  little  consolations  as  fell  in  my  way,  it  was 
the  result  of  philosophy.  I  never  forgot  the  faith- 
less Fidelia. 

This  is  to  be  a  disembowelled  narrative,  dear 
reader — skipping  from  the  maidenhood  of  my  hero- 
ine to  her  widowhood,  lifteen  years — yet  1  would 
have  you  supply  here  and  there  a  betwcenity.  My 
own  sufferings  at  seeing  my  adored  Fidelia  go  daily 
into  another  man*s  house  and  shut  the  door  after 
her,  you  can  easily  conceive.  Though  not  in  the 
habit  of  rebelling  against  human  institutions,  it  did 
seem  to  me  that  the  marriage  ceremony  had  no 
business  to  give  old  Trott  quite  so  much  for  his 
money.  But  the  aggravating  part  of  it  was  to  come ! 
Mrs.  P.  Trott  grew  prettier  every  day,  and  of  course 
three  hundred  and  sixty-five  noticeable  degrees 
prettier  every  year !  She  seemed  incafMible  of,  or 
not  liable  to,  wear  and  tear ;  and  probably  old  Trott 
was  a  man,  in-doors,  of  very  even  behavior.  And, 
it  should  be  said,  too,  in  explanation,  that,  as  Miss 
Balch,  Fidelia  was  a  shade  too  fat  for  her  model. 
She  embellished  as  her  dimples  grew  shallower. 
Trifle  by  trifle,  like  the  progress  of  a  statue,  the 
superfluity  fell  away  from  naturc^s  original  Miss 
Balch  (as  designed  in  Heaven),  and  when  old  Pas- 
sable died  (and  no  one  knew  what  that  P.  stood  for, 
till  it  was  betrayed  by  the  indiscreet  plate  on  his 
coffin)  Mrs.  Trott,  thirty-three  years  old,  was  at  her 
maximum  of  beauty.  Plump,  taper,  transparently 
fair,  with  an  arm  like  a  high-conditioned  Venus, 
and  a  neck  set  on  like  the  swell  of  a  French  horn, 
she  was  consumedly  good-looking.  When  I  saw  in 
the  paper,  "  Died,  Mr.  P.  Trott,"  I  went  out  and 
walked  past  the  house,  with  overpowering  emotions. 
Thanks  to  a  great  many  refusals,  /  had  been  faith- 
ful! /could  bring  her  the  same  heart,  unused  and 
undamaged,  which  I  had  offered  her  before!     / 
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could  generously  overlook  Mr.  Trott's  temporary  oc- 
cupation (since  he  had  left  us  his  money  !)-'and 
when  her  mourning  should  be  over — ^the  very  day 
— the  very  hour — ^her  first  love  should  be  ready  for 
her,  good  as  new ! 

I  have  said  nothing  of  any  evidences  of  continued 
attachment  on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Trott.  She  was  a 
discreet  person,  and  not  hkely  to  compromise  Mr.  P. 
Trott  till  she  knew  the  strength  of  his  constitution. 
But  there  was  one  evidence  of  lingering  preference 
which  I  built  upon  like  a  rock.  I  had  not  visited 
her  during  these  fifteen  years.  Trott  liked  me  not 
— ^you  can  guess  why !  But  I  had  a  nephew,  five 
years  old  when  Miss  Balch  was  my  *'  privately  en- 
gaged," and  as  like  me,  that  boy,  as  could  be  copied 
by  nature.  He  was  our  unsuspecting  messenger  of 
love,  going  to  play  in  old  Balclfs  garden  when  I 
was  forbidden  the  house,  unconscious  of  the  billet- 
doux  in  the  pocket  of  his  pinafore  ;  and  to  this  boy, 
after  our  separation,  seemed  Fidelia  to  cling.  He 
grew  up  to  a  youth  of  mind  and  manners,  and  still 
she  cherished  him.  He  all  but  lived  at  old  Trott^ 
petted  and  made  much  of — her  constant  companion 
— reading,  walking,  riding — ^indeed,  when  home  from 
college,  her  sole  society.  Are  you  surprised  that, 
in  all  this,  there  was  a  tenderness  of  reminiscence 
that  touched  and  assured  me  ?    Ah — 

On  rcvlent  toujonrs 
A  Bes  premiers  amours ! 

I  thought  it  delicate,  and  best,  to  let  silence  do  its 
work  during  that  year  of  mourning.  I  did  not 
whisper  even  to  my  nephew  Bob  the  secret  of  my 
happiness.  I  left  one  card  of  condolence  after  old 
Trott's  funeral,  and  lived  private,  counting  the 
hours.     The  slowest  kind  of  eternity  it  appeared ! 

The  morning  never  seemed  to  me  to  break  with 
so  much  difficulty  and  reluctance  as  on  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  demise  of  Mr.  Passable  Trott — June  2, 
1840.  Time  is  a  comparative  thing,  I  well  know, 
but  the  minutes  seemed  to  stick,  on  that  intermin- 
able morning.  *  I  began  to  dress  for  breakfiist  at 
four — ^but  details  are  tiresome.  Let  me  assure  you 
that  twelve  o'clock,  A.  M.,  did  arrive !  The  clocks 
struck  it,  and  the  shadows  verified  it. 

I  could  not  have  borne  an  accidental  **  not  at 
home,"  and  I  resolved  not  to  run  the  risk  of  it. 
Lovers,  bos^ides,  are  not  tied  to  knockers  and  cere- 
mony. I  bribed  the  gardener.  Fidelia's  boudoir, 
I  knew,  opi'ned  upon  the  lawn,  and  it  seemed  more 
like  love  to  walk  in.  She  knew — I  knew — Fate  and 
circumstances  knew  and  had  ordained — that  that 
morning  was  to  be  shoved  up,  joined  on,  and  dove- 
tailed to  our  Inst  separation.  The  time  between 
was  to  be  a  blank.     Of  course  she  expected  me. 

The  garden  door  was  ajar^ — as  paid  for.  I  entered, 
traverst'd  the  vegetable  beds,  trippi^d  through  the 
flower-walk,  and^-oh  bliss ! — the  window  was  open ! 
I  could  just  see  the  Egyptian  urn  on  its  pedestal  of 
sphinxes,  into  which  I  knew  (per  Bob)  she  threw  all 
her  fading  roses.  I  glided  near.  I  looked  in  at  the 
window. 

Ah,  that  picture !  She  sat  with  her  back  to  me 
— ^lier  arm — that  arm  of  rosy  alabaster — thrown 
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carelessly  over  her  chair — her  egg-shell  chin  resting 
on  her  other  thumb  and  forefuiger — her  eyelids 
sweeping  her  cheek — and  a  white — yes!  a  whit« 
bow  in  her  hair.  And  her  dress  was  of  snowy  lawn 
— white,  bridal  white !     Adieu^  old  Passable  Trott ! 

I  wiped  my  eyes  and  looked  again.  Old  Trott^s 
portrait  hung  on  the  wall,  but  that  was  nothing. 
Her  guitar  lay  on  the  table,  and — did  I  see  aright? 
— a  miniature  just  beside  it !  Perhaps  of  old  Trott 
— taken  out  for  the  last  time.  Well — well!  He 
was  a  very  respectable  man,  and  had  been  very  kind 
to  her,  most  likely. 

"  Ehem !"  said  I,  stepping  over  the  sill,  "  Fidelia!'* 

She  started  and  turned,  and  certainly  looked  sur- 
prised. 

»» Mr.  G !"  said  she. 

"  It  is  long  since  we  parted  !^  I  said,  helping  my- 
self to  a  chair. 

**  Quite  long !"  said  Fidelia. 

"  So  long  that  you  have  forgotten  the  name  of 
G ?"  I  asked,  tremulously. 

"Oh  no!"  she  replied,  covering  up  the  minia- 
ture on  the  table  by  a  careless  movement  of  her 
scarf. 

"  And  may  I  hope  that  that  name  has  not  grown 
distasteful  to  you  V"  I  summoned  courage  to  say. 

"N no!   I   do  not   know   that  it   has,  Mr. 

G !" 

The  blood  returned  to  my  fainting  heart !  I  felt 
as  in  days  of  yore. 

"  Fidelia !"  said  I,  "  let  me  not  waste  the  precious 
momenta.  You  loved  me  at  twenty — ^may  I  hope 
that  I  may  stand  to  you  in  a  nearer  relation  ?  May 
I  venture  to  think  that  our  family  is  not  unworthy 

of  a  union  with  the  Balches  ? — that,  as  Mrs.  G , 

you  could  be  happy  ?" 

Fidelia  looked — ^hesitated — took  up  the  miniature, 
and  clasped  it  to  her  breast. 

"Do  I  understand  you  rightly,  Mr.  G ?"  she 

tremulously  exclaimed.  "  But  I  think  I  do !  I  re- 
member well  what  you  were  at  twenty  !  This  pic- 
ture is  like  what  you  were  then — with  differences, 
it  is  true,  but  still  like !  Dear  picture !"  she  ex- 
claimed again,  kissing  it  with  rapture. 

(How  could  she  have  got  my  miniature  ? — but  no 
matter — taken  by  stealth,  I  presume.  Sweet  and 
eager  anticipation!) 

"And  Robert  has  returned  from  college,  then?" 
she  said,  inquiringly. 

"  Not  that  I  know  of,"  said  I. 

"  Indeed ! — then  he  has  written  to  you !" 

"Not  recently!" 

"  Ah,   poor   boy !    he   anticipated !     Well,   Mr. 

G !  I  will  not  affect  to  be  coy  where  my  heart 

has  been  so  long  interested." 

(I  stood  ready  to  clasp  her  to  my  bosom.) 

"  Tell  Robert  my  mourning  is  over — tell  him  his 

name"   (the   name  of  G ,  of  course)  "is  the 

music  of  my  life,  and  that  I  will  marry  whenever  he 
pleases!" 


I     A  horrid  suspicion  crossed  my  mind. 

"  Pardon  me !"  said  I ;  "  whenever  he  pleoiet,  did 
you  say  ?    Why,  particularly,  vshen  he  pieatetr 

"La!  his  not  being  of  age  is  no  impediment,  I 
hope !"  said  Mrs.  Trott,  with  some  surprise.  **  Look 

at  his  miniature,  Mr.  G !     It  has  a  boyiah  loolu 

it's  true — ^but  so  had  you — at  twenty !" 

Hope  sank  within  me!  I  would  have  gim 
worlds  to  be  away.  The  truth  was  Apparent  to  dm 
— perfectly  apparent.  She  loved  that  boj  Bob— 
that  child — that  mere  child — and  meant  to  mairy 
him !  Yet  how  could  it  be  possible !  I  might 
yes — I  tntist  be,  mistaken.  Fidelia  Balch — who 
a  woman  when  he  was  an  urchin  in  petticoats !  At 
to  think  of  marrying  that  boy  !  I  wronged  her— 
oh  I  wronged  her !  But,  worst  come  to  the  wont, 
there  was  no  harm  in  having  it  perfectly  unde^ 
stood. 

"  Pardon  me !"  sud  I,  putting  on  a  look  as  if  I 
expected  a  shout  of  laughter  for  the  mere  anppoa- 
tion,  "  I  should  gather— -(categorically,  mind  you! 
^-only  categorically)— I  should  gather  from  what 
you  said  just  now---(had  I  been  a  third  person  list- 
ening, that  is  to  say — with  no  knowledge  of  the 
parties)— I  should  really  have  gathered  that  Bob- 
little  Bob— was  the  happy  man,  and  not  I !  Now 
don't  laugh  at  me !" 

"  You  the  happy  man ! — Oh,  Mr.  G !  yon  are 

joking!  Oh  no!  pardon  me  if  I  have  unintea- 
tionally  misled   you — but  if  I  marry   again,  Mr. 

G ,  it  toill  be  a  young  man  HI    In  short,  not  to 

mince  the  matter,  Mr.  G ,  your  nephew  is  to 

become  my  husband  (nothing  unforeseen  turning 
up)  in  the  course  of  the  next  week !  We  shall  have 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  at  the  wedding,  of  course! 
Oh  no!     You  I    I  should  fancy   that   no  woman 

would  make   ttco  unequal  marriages,  Mr.   G*- ^ 

Good  morning,  Mr.  G !" 

I  was  left  alone,  and  to  return  as  I  pleased,  by 
the  vegetable  garden  or  the  front  door.  I  chose 
the  latter,  being  somewhat  piqued  as  well  as  inex- 
pressibly grieved  and  disappointed.  But  philosophy 
came  to  my  aid,  and  I  soon  fell  into  a  mood  of  spec- 
ulation. 

"  Fidelia  is  constant !"  said  I  to  myself — "constant, 
after  all !  She  made  up  her  mouth  for  me  at  twenty. 
But  I  did  not  stay  tu>fnty  I  Oh  no !  I,  unadvisedly, 
and  without  preparatively  cultivating  her  taste  for 
thirty-five,  became  thirty-five.  And  now  what  was 
she  to  do  ?  Her  taste  was  not  at  all  embarked  in 
Passable  Trott,  and  it  stayed  just  as  it  was — waiting 
to  be  called  up  and  used.  She  locks  it  up  decently 
till  old  Trott  dies,  and  then  reproduces — what? 
Why,  just  what  she  locked  up — a  taste  for  a  young 
man  at  twenty — and  just  such  a  young  man  as  she 
loved  when  she  was  twenty!  Bob— of  course !  Bob 
is  like  me — Bob  is  twenty!  Be  Bob  her  hus- 
band! 

But  I  cannot  say  I  quite  like  such  constancy! 


-•♦•- 


Beautt  ot  Amkrican  Woven. — Such  belles! 
Slight,  delicate,  fragile-looking  creatures,  elegant  as 
Retzsch's  angels,  warm-eyed  as  Mohammedan  hour- 
ies,  yet  timid  as  the  antelope  whose  hazel  orbs  they 
eclipse,  limbed  like  nothing  earthly  except  an  Amer- 
ican woman — I  would  rather  not  go  on !  When  I 
speak  of  the  beauty  of  my  countrywomen,  my 
heart  swells.  I  do  believe  the  New  World  has  a 
newer  mould  for  its  mothers  and  daughters.     I 


think  I  am  not  prejudiced.  I  have  sighed  in  France ; 
I  have  loved  in  Italy ;  I  have  bargained  for  Circas- 
sians in  an  eastern  bezestein,  and  I  have  lounged  at 
Howell  and  James's  on  a  sunny  d|iy  in  the  season ; 
and  my  eye  is  trained,  and  my  perceptions  quick- 
ened :  but  I  do  think  that  there  is  no  such  beautifhl 
work  of  God  under  the  arch  of  the  sky  as  an  Ameri- 
can girl  in  her  bellehood. — N.  P.  Wuxis. 
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raOlf    "  TBI  BUCKWUII  CBEOBICLE. 

Frov  Reese'i  houw,  mt  the  base,  it  is  bcteii  miles 
M  the  top  or  the  Alleghanj — mmethin);  or  ilh  Olym- 
pM  to  the  wirts  behjod  us.  Uindfut  of  our  horees, 
we  gird  ap  our  loins  for  the  eccounter,  and  tak?  to 
tbe  beaTcu-ldsdng  hill  ifoot.  Half  vaj  up,  there 
ll  k  foDDtain  of  pure  Bpriog-valer  caught  !□  a 
rade  trough  bj  the  niadiido  ;  and  mea  and  homos 
gather  around,  and  revel  in  the  mountain  hippo- 
iweii&  The  look-oat  from  here  U  already  j^nd. 
far  and  wide  f  ou  behold  the  land  ire  have  travelled. 
Od  we  go  again,  up  and  up,  still  up ;  and  [he  air 
roa  breathe  ia  freer,  aod  the  scene  wilder,  and  yet 
more  widely  revealed  at  every  turn  of  the  road, 
rounding  each  roeky  promoDtory  that  juts  the 
mouD  tain -side. 

In  Mmething  more  than  two  houni,  we  reached 
the  toll-f^le,  situated  near  the  summit  of  the  ridge, 
and  commanding  a  prospect  of  all  the  land  lying 
ibroad  to  tbe  eastward.  This  in  oue  of  the  grand- 
est and  most  diversified  mountain-socnes  in  the 
whole  range  of  our  country :  mounCaina  piled  on 
monntains  every  where,  of  every  variety  of  size  and 
ibnpe,  with  all  their  valleys,  gleus,  gorges,  dells. 
and  narrow  deHles — all  yet  varied  by  the  changing 
light  and  shade  that  falls  upon  them  from  the 
bCKVena — as  the  heavens  are  abluze  with  sunshine, 
IT  awept  by  passing  aummer-clouds. 

AltoKclher  it  is  such  a  scene  as  seldom  tneeis  the 
sye.  Far  below  you,  some  thousoiids  of  feel,  is  » 
wOOd-emboBomed  dell,  with  an  open  farm  every 
here  and  there  spotted  along  it,  looking  at  this  dis- 
tance like  patches  of  wild  meadow  and  glade  in  the 
nidat  of  the  vast  forest  around.  Immediately  hc- 
fond  rises  a  bold  and  rugged  mountain,  whose 
•ntggy  top  U  indented  like  the  battlemi'Uts  of  a 
saMle,  and  whose  sides  sweep  down,  dark  with  tirs 
ind  hemlocks,  and  every  variety  of  pines,  to  the 
idge  of  the  deep  valley.  Looking  to  the  right,  the 
ntnuttuni  arc  broken  and  irregukr,  as  if  they  had 
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been  tossed  and  torn  to  pieces  by  some  raigbty 
upheaving  of  the  earth,  and  had  thus  fallen  scattered 
about  in  confused,  giant  masses  ;  some  elegant  and 
mq'CBtio  as  tbe  "  star' y-poin  ted  pyramid;"  some 
grand  and  massive  as  the  "proud  bulwark  on  the 
steep ;  "  others  of  huge,  misahapcn  bulk — the  Cali- 
bans of  the  wild ;  and  others,  again,  so  srotcsque  of 
form  that  they  seem  to  have  been  moiildcd  by  the 
very  genius  of  Whim — the  Merry-Andrews  of  the 
AUeghaniea:  and  all  yet  beautiful  and  soA  to  the 
eye.  Turning  again,  and  looking  straight  forward, 
caatwardly,  when ■ '- '  ■-'—'-■ ' 


a  of  m 


I,  08  far  a 


what  idem 
1  all  01 


s  the  eye  can  behold — 
appearing — heaving  like 
Tiense  sea— wave  follow- 
^ssion;  for  your  horizon 


range  Iwyond 

tlie  blue  waves  oi  some  i 

in(^  wave  in  endless  gu 

being  bounded  every  w 

imaginslion  there  is  no  hmit,  and  all  bejoDd  ia 

wave  after  wave  of  the  some  giant  sea. 

Gazing  upon  this  noble  scene,  the  prior  of  St. 
Philips  grew  excited — his  eye  dilated— his  soul  was 
all  a  blaze;  and  no  longer  able  to  hold  himaell^  he 
stretched  forth  his  right  hand,  and  gave  tongue  as 


itallni 


Gentlemen,  I  sec 
sion  of  the  AUeghanies  cffevts  nothing  else,  1  shall 
go  home  satisfied.  Uur  mountains  have  been  greatly 
slandered — most  vilely  traduced  by  the  cockneys; 
and  beholding  this  mlglily  scene,  Tm  lost  in  wonder 
that  some  man  nitli  a  large  enough  soul  Iiasn't  long 
since  put  them  right  before  the  world." 

■'  That's  right,  stitk  it  into  them.  Prior  ;  give  it  to 
'cm.  County,  you  are  the  man  (o  do  il." 

"  Put  10  rout  and  everlasting  shame  the  whole 
insolent  and  conceited  herd." 
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"  Let  them  have  it  an  Tom  Hyer  gave  it  to  Sul- 
Uvan." 

*'  Dress  their  jackets  genteelly,  Prior." 
"  Don't  spare  either  age,  sex  or  condition." 
"  Begin : — 

Omnes  conticnere  Intentiquo  ora  tenebant, 
8lc 

"  Sie  who !  He  don't  want  any  sicking,  let  him 
go  on." 

Silence  being  restored,  and  the  rage  of  the  expe- 
dition against  the  cockneys  a  little  mollified  by  the 
steam  it  had  let  off,  Mr.  Philips  plunged  epic- wise 
into  the  middle  of  things. 

"If  I  were  called  upon,  gentlemen,  to  say  what 
was  the  groat  especial  characteristic  of  our  Amer- 
ican mountains,  I  would  reply  at  once,  their  immen- 
sity— not  the  immensity  of  size,  but  of  extent — that 
they  fill  the  mind  with  the  same  order  of  sublime 
emotion  that  the  ocean  does,  with  this  difference, 
that  the  sublimity,  though  alike  in  kind,  is  higher 
in  degree." 

"  Good,  good !" 

"How  clear  he  is!" 

"  The  mountain-sea  is  the  actual  sea  enlarged  to 
^nt  proportions.  Standing  here  as  we  do  now, 
and  gazing  out  into  the  blue  waves  flowing  in  to^ 
ward  us  from  the  distant  horizon,  I  want  to  know, 
gentlemen,  what  sort  of  a  ship  would  that  be,  to 
which  these  waves  would  rise  mast-high  ?"  * 

"  What  sort  indeed  ^ 

"Yes,  you  may  well  ask  what  sortl  not  such,  I 
take  it.  assailed  of  old  out  of  Tarsus  and  Tyre,  call- 
ing fortli  the  deep  wonder  of  Solomon ;  not  such  as 
swept  the  seas  under  Nelson  at  Trafalgar  or  the 
Nile ;  not  such,  even,  as  those  that  now  sail  under 
the  star-spangled  banner — that  heaven-symbolized 
ensign — challenging  the  wonder  of  all  mankind ; 
not  even  leviathan,  gentlemen,  now  in  dock  at 
Portsmouth — ^the  Pennsylvania.  Noah's  ark,  when 
It  rode  the  highest  wave  of  the  deluge — the  merest 
cockle-shell  as  it  must  have  s«emed  in  those  mighty 
waters,  would  be  a  merer  cockle-shell  in  these." 

"  Fine.     How  figurative  is  his  style !" 

"Like  Jeremy  Taylor's !" 

"  Something  of  the  massive  grandeur  of  Bishop 
Hooker's!" 

"And  the  perffruidum  of  Milton's,  with  a  dis- 
criminating infusion  of  the  swash-buckler." 

"  And  yet,  gentlemen,"  continued  Mr.  Philips, 
knitting  his  brows,  and  contracting  his  eyes  to  a 
focus,  as  if  the  object  of  all  his  bile  stood  before 
him,  "  and  yet,  though  of  such  grandeur  are  these 
mountains,  filling  the  mind  with  such  nobility  of 
thought,  what  means  all  this  disparagement  that  is 
sputtered  forth  against  them  by  the  whole  herd  of 
modern  travellers,  abroad  and  at  home,  with  some 
few  honorable  exceptions,  who  talk  such  downright 
arrant  nonsense  alx)ut  them  ?" 

"  How  effectually  he  puts  a  question !" 

"'■"hat  a  fool-killer  he  would  make !" 

^  The  old  Silenus  riding  an  ass !  Lambaste  him 
well,  Guy,  while  you're  on  him !" 

"  It  is  the  burden  of  all  these  cockneys,  gentle- 
men, and  particularly  of  the  John  Bull,  our  cousin- 
german,  that  our  mountains  are  poor  concerns. 
Why  ?  Because  (say  these  gentlemen  fresh  from 
the  land  of  Cockaigne  and  thereabouts)  when  you 
have  labored  and  toiled  for  half  a  day  to  get  to  the 
top  of  the  highest  Ararat  or  Taurus  you  can  find, 
jou  can  see  nothing  but  endless  mountains  before 


you,  and  liways  in  the  farthest  distance  some  giant 
higher  still  than  that  whereon,  half  dead  in  ctimb- 
ing  it,  you  foolishly  expected  to  behold  both  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceana." 

"  How  he  accumulates  it  upon  them  I*' 

"  Piles  the  agony !" 

"  Wood  up.  County  ?" 

"  Throw  in  the  bacon  sides  I^ 

"  And  not  true  this,  even  in  fact,  but  miserably 
untrue.  Why,  look  around  you  here  as  you  stand. 
The  refutation  of  the  foolish  nonsense  is  before 
your  eyes.  What  are  all  these  valleys,  great  and 
small — what  all  these  dells  and  gorges,  chasms^  de- 
files, passes — these  streams  and  rivers,  rivulets 
and  rills?  Look  at  that  drove  of  fatted  beeves, 
winding  yonder  over  the  Enobley — the  long  column 
seemingly  interminable.  What  have  you  to  say  to 
that  lordly  city  of  the  far  mountain  plain,  with  all 
its  towers  and  domes — ^its  vast  palaces  looming 
up  to  the  eye,  and  looming  larger  as  you  concen- 
trate your  gaze;  visible  only,  it  is  true,  to  the 
imagination,  acted  upon  through  the  deceived 
sense,  but  yet  a  nobler  city  than  was  ever  built  by 
hands !" 

"  Hold  on.  Prior,  let's  hear  that  again !" 

"Don't  speak.  Trip;  he's  about  to  touch  on 
something  profound." 

"  And  if  such  seeming  cities,  gentlemen,  naturally 
arise  to  the  eye  here  in  the  mountains — naturally, 
because  the  result  of  natural  causes,  what  though 
in  absolute  fact  there  is  no  citv  there — what  if  it  i§ 
illusion — all  in  my  eye,  as  the  vulgar  say?  It  is 
only  the  reasoning  mind  that  tells  you  this.  The 
imaginative  mind  tells  you  there  is  a  city :  one 
part  of  your  intellectual  organization  says  there  is 
not,  another  part  tells  you  there  is,  and  which  do 
you  believe  ?  Most  undoubted,  as  far  as  the  present 
picture  is  concerned,  the  one  that  tells  your  sense 
that  there  before  you  stands  the  city.  And  there, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  it  does  stand  apparent 
before  you,  in  all  its  magniJBed  glory,  such  as  was 
never  built  by  human  hands,  such  as  can  only  be 
built  by  human  brains,  and  those  of  the  nobler 
order ;  a  city  up  to  the  standard  of  the  new  Jeru- 
salem, if  your  imagination  is  .of  the  order  of  St. 
John's." 

"  Don't  go  in  any  deeper.  Prior,  or  the  subject 
will  swim  you." 

"  Devil  the  bit ;  it's  good  wadmg  all  about  where 
he  is." 

"  All  this  repeated  cant,  therefore,  about  our  Amer- 
ican mountains  is  not  true  in  point  of  fact.  But 
what  if  it  were? — yes,  gentlemen,  what  if  it  were? 
And  this  question  brings  me  to  the  gist  of  the  matter. 
According  to  the  very  statement  of  the  cockneys, 
upon  their  own  showing,  the  view  now  before  them, 
is  one  that  fills  the  human  mind  with  ideas  of  the 
highest  sublimity ;  for  what,  to  the  man  of  the 
largest  comprehension,  can  be  more  impressively 
vast  than  this  same  immensity  of  mountain  ocean 
that  every  where  presents  itself  to  view,  with  all  its 
lieaving,  interminable  giant  waves  !** 

"  There,  you  have  knocked  the  swords  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  puny  whipsters  I" 

"Killed  them  dead r 

"  Dead  as  Julius  Csesar !" 

"  It's  a  slaughter  of  the  innocents  f 

"It  reminds  me  of  the  setting  down  Ulysses  gave 
Tliersites  in  the  Grecian  camp  !^ 

"It's  grreat  spouting!" 

"A  whale's r 
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"  8«uD;4iig  the  pigmiea  Id  a  deluge  of  ocean 
brine !" 

"What  a  aenator  he  would  maket  Hov  thej 
would  crowd  the  capitol  when  he  let  himself  out !" 

"  He's  nther  higli-atruiig,  I  tbmk,  for  the  modem 
dcmocracj  1" 

"  Not  wi,  gentlemen ;  the  very  style  and  manner 
of  eloquence — Iranalucent,  bold,  free,  combining 
imagination  with  reason — that  has  preTailed  with 
>li  who  speak  the  Baeliib  tongue,  iVom  the  dajs  of 
Alfred  the  Oreat  to  the  present  lime." 

"  Oentlemen  of  the  eipcdition,"  resiuned  Ur. 
FUUpii,  wiping  the  beads  from  hia  forehead,  and 
with  a  self-Balficient  air  that  would  have  done  for 
the  prince  of  Tyre,  or  Xerxes  when  be  ordered  the 
aea  to  he  chained,  "  I  Ihinlt  we  have  aufflciently 
txplaintd  ibe  cockncfB." 

"EipluncCiBcd'em!" 

"  All  to  HmasheB,  Prior !" 

"At  all  events,  gentlemen.  Pro  said  my  say — Ftc 
^pit  my  B|ule,  snd  my  aout  ia  now  tr&nquiL  With  a 
■erene  eiallalion  I  can  again  gaze  over  these 
mountain  billovi.  The  scene  is  indeed  sublime! 
I  hear  "the  mighty  waters  rolling  cveruiore" — a 
•onnd  as  of  the  poluphiotboio  Ihalana  is  in  my 
«ar.  What  a  mBnifold  ocean  I  Here  on  the  right 
ii  the  classic  HedilcrrBuenn ; — yondi 
promontory,  In  among  those  jagged  mouniam! 
Bcylla ;  aiid  woo  unio  the  mariner  who,  eagei 


avoid  its  dangers,  bUt  Into  the  oelgbboriog  Charyb- 
dis's  awful  vortei  t  What  a  going  round  and  round 
and  round  would  be  his !  and  what  a  swallowing  up 
as  he  takes  the  suck — down—down — derry  down, 
to  the  roaring  music  of  the  maelstrom.  Oht  gen- 
tlemen,  but  it  would  be  ffrand  shipwreck  over 
there.  Qere  to  the  left,  where  the  fining  valley 
shows  ilself,  is  the  sunny  Archipelago  and  th« 
Grecian  Isles ;  and  that  grand  city  looming  up  from 
the  waters  is  Athens — or  you  may  hare  it  old  Troj 
or  the  glittering  city  of  Constantine,  by  the  Thra- 
cian  Bosphorus.  There  to  the  aorth  are  thoM 
'uncouth,  boisterous  seas,'  to  whose  mercy  Francis 
Drake  'let  go'  all  that  was  left  of  the  invincibU 
armada.  Here's  Ibe  Horn,  and  there's  the  Cape  '  of 
storms' — wliere  you  sec  the  clouds  gather.  Yonder 
liaiy  point  is  Hatterosa,  and  that  tall,  naked  pine  is 
the  most  of  some  Yankee  coaster,  wrecked  upon 
lU  fatal  sands.  All  before  me  is  the  Atlantic  ;  and 
down  yonder,  fast  founded  by  the  wide-watered 
shore,  some  hfty  sea-lesgues  hence,  methinks  I  be- 
hold the  lordly  dome  of  our  capilul,  its  gorgeou* 
ensign  pvavefiilly  Bajiping  its  folds  over  the  land  of 
the  free  and  (he  home  of  the  brave !  And  yet  the 
cockneys  say  these  ain't  mountains  !" 
"God  bless  the  star-spangled  banner  I" 

"  And  d d  for  ever  Ibe  cockney  or  what  not, 

that  would  disparage,  in  any  manner,  the  counbj 
over  which  it  wavosl" 
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TniBl  were  few  "  country  stores,"  in  those  days,  the  sale  of 
and  the  settlements  were  so  scattered  as  to  make  it 
•ometlmes  very  iuconvenient  lo  visit  them.  From 
ten  to  twenty  miles  was  a  moderate  distance  to  the 
dfpAt  of  supplies;  and  a  whole  day  was  usually  con- 
sumed in  going  snd  returning.  The  visits  were, 
tberefbre,  not  very  frequent — the  purchases  for 
many  weeks — perhaps  months — being  mode  on  each 
occasiou.  This  was  a  very  inconvenient  mode  of 
.  "shopping,"  eren  for  the  energetic  women  of  that 
day;  and  since  the  population  would  not  justify 
more  numerous  "  stores,"  it  was  desirable  that  some 
DOW  system  should  be  introduced,  capable  of  supply- 
ing the  demand  at  the  cost  of  less  trouble,  snd  few- 
er miles  of  travel  To  answer  Ibis  necessity,  there 
was  but  one  way — the  "  storekeeper  must  carry  hia 
wares  to  the  doors  of  his  customers.  And  thus 
arose  the  occupation  of  the  Ptddier,  or,  m  he  c^ed 
blmsclf,  the  "travelling  merchant." 

The  population  of  the  country  was  then  almost 
exclusively  agricultural — the  mechanic  arts  belong 
to  a  more  advanced  period.  The  consequence  was, 
that  the  first  articles  carried  about  from  house  to 
house,  were  such  as  are  manufactured  by  artisans — 
and  the  chief  of  these  was  tin-ware. 

The  tinkers  of  the  rural  districts  in  older  coun- 
tries, were,  however,  not  known  in  this — they  were 
not  adapted  lo  the  genius  of  the  people.  The  men 
who  sold  the  ware  were,  scarcely  ever,  tJie 
same  who  made  it ;  and,  though  the  manual  dexter- 
ity of  most  of  these  ready  men,  might  enable  them 
to  mend  a  broken  pan,  or  a  leaky  coffeepot,  their 
skill  was  seldom  put  in  requiidtian.  Besides,  rinee 
the  mending  of  an  old  article  might  interfere  with 


1  new  one.  Inability  to  perform  the 
e  frequently  assumed  than  felt. 
le  of  time — ss  the  people  of  the  coun- 
try began  to  acquire  new  ideas,  and  discover  new 
wants — other  articles  were  added  to  the  peddler's 
Block.     Calicoes  were  often  carried  in  the  same  boi 
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with  tin  pans— cotton  checks  and  ginghams  were 
stowed  away  beneath  tin  cups  and  iron  spoons — 
shining  coffee-pots  were  crammed  with  spools  of 
thread,  papers  of  pins,  cards  of  horn-buttons,  and 
cakes  of  shaving-soap— and  bolts  of  gaudy  riband 
could  be  drawn  from  pepper«boxes  and  sausage- 
stuffcrs.  Table-cloths,  of  cotton  or  brown  linen, 
were  displayed  before  admiring  eyes,  which  had 
turned  away  from  all  the  brightness  of  new  tin 
plates ;  and  knives  and  forks,  all  **  warranted  pure 
steel,**  appealed  to  tastes,  which  nothing  else  could 
excite.  New  razors  touched  the  men  "  in  tender 
places,**  while  shining  scissors  clipped  the  purses  of 
the  women.  Silk  handkerchiefs  and  **  fancy**  neck- 
cloths— ^things  till  then  unknown — could  occupy  the 
former,  while  the  latter  covetously  turned  over  and 
examined  bright  ribands  and  fresh  cotton  hose. 
The  peddler  was  a  master  of  the  art  of  pleasing  all 
tastes  :  even  the  children  were  not  forgotten ;  for 
there  were  whips  and  jew*8-harps  for  the  boys,  and  nice 
check  aprons  for  the  girls.  (The  taste  for  "  playing 
mother**  was  as  much  an  instinct,  with  the  female 
children  of  that  day,  as  it  is  in  times  more  modern ; 
but  life  was  yet  too  earnest  to  display  it  in  the  dressing 
and  nursing  of  waxen  babies.)  To  suit  the  people  from 
whom  the  peddler*s  income  was  derived,  he  must 
consult  as  least  the  appearance  of  utility,  in  every 
article  he  offered;  for,  though  no  man  could  do 
more,  to  coax  the  money  out  of  one*s  pocket,  with- 
out leaving  an  equivalent,  even  he  could  not  succeed 
in  such  an  enterprise,  against  the  matter-of-fact 
pioneer. 

The  "  travelling  merchants**  of  this  country  were 
generally  what  their  customers  called  '*  Yankees** — 
that  is,  New-Englanders,  or  descendants  of  the  puri- 
tans, whether  bom  east  of  the  Hudson  or  not.  And, 
certainly,  no  class  of  men  were  ever  better  fitted 
for  an  occupation,  than  were  those  for  **  peddling.'* 
The  majority  of  them  were  young  men,  too;  for 
the  **  Yankee**  who  lives  beyond  middle  age,  with- 
out providing  snug  quarters  for  the  decline  of  life, 
is  usually  not  even  fit  for  a  peddler.  But,  though 
often  not  advanced  in  years,  they  often  exhibited 
qualities,  which  one  would  have  expected  to  find 
only  in  men  of  age  and  experience.  They  could 
^*  calculate,**  with  the  most  absolute  certainty,  what 
precLBe  stage  of  advancement  and  cultivation  was 
necessary  to  the  introduction  of  every  article  of 
merchandise  their  stock  comprised.  Up  to  a  cer- 
tain limit,  they  offered,  for  example,  linen  table- 
cloths; beyond  that,  cotton  was  better  and  more 
saleable ;  in  certain  settlements,  they  could  sell 
numbers  of  the  finer  articles,  which,  in  others,  hung 
on  their  hands  like  lead ;  and  they  seemed  to  know, 
the  moment  they  breathed  the  air  of  a  neighbor- 
hood, what  precise  character  of  goods  was  most 
likely  to  pay. 

Thus — by  way  of  illustration — it  might  seem,  to 
one  not  experienced  in  reading  the  signs  of  pro- 
gress, a  matter  of  nice  speculation  and  subtle  in- 
quiry, to  determine  what  exact  degree  of  cultivation 
was  necessary,  to  make  profitable  the  trade  in  dock^ 
But  I  believe  there  is  no  instance  of  an  unsuccessful 
clock-peddler  on  record  ;  and,  though  this  fact  may 
be  accounted  for,  superficially,  by  asserting  that 
time  is  alike  important  to  all  men,  and  a  measure  of 
its  course,  therefore,  always  a  want,  a  little  reflec- 
tion will  convince  us,  that  this  explanation  is  more 
plausible  than  sound. 

It  is,  perhaps,  beyond  the  capacity  of  any  man, 
to  judge  unerringly,  by  observation,  of  the  usual 


signs  of  progress,  the  exact  point  at  which  a  coo- 
munity,  or  a  man,  has  arrived  in  the  scale  of  culti- 
vation; and  it  may  seem  especially  diiBcuU,  to 
determine  commercially,  what  precise  articles,  of 
use  or  ornament,  are  adapted  to  the  state  indicated 
by  those  signs.  But  that  there  are  such  indicationi, 
which,  if  properly  attended  to,  will  be  uniaifiiif 
guides,  is  not  to  be  denied.  Thus  the  quick  ob6e^ 
ration  of  a  clock  peddler  would  detect  among  a 
community  of  primitive  habits,  the  growing  tenden- 
cy to  regularity  of  life ;  for,  as  refinement  advan- 
ces, the  common  affairs  of  e very-day  existence, 
feeling  the  influence  first,  assume  a  degree  of  order 
and  arrangement ;  and  from  the  display  of  this  im- 
provement, the  trader  might  draw  inferences  favo^ 
able  to  his  traffic.  Eating,  for  example,  as  he 
would  perceive,  is  done  at  certain  hours  of  the  day 
— sleep  is  taken  between  fixed  periods  of  the  ni^t 
and  morning — especially,  public  worship— which  is 
one  of  the  best  and  surest  signs  of  social  advance- 
ment— ^must  be  held  at  a  time  generally  nnde^ 
stood. 

The  peddler  might  conclude,  also,  when  he  saw  a 
glazed  window  in  a  house,  that  the  owner  was  al- 
ready possessed  of  a  clock — which,  perhaps,  needed 
repairing— or,  at  least,  was  in  great  need  of  one,  if 
he  had  not  yet  made  the  purchase.  One  of  these 
shrewd  **  calculators*'  once  told  me,  that  when  he  saw 
a  man  with  four  panes  of  glass  in  his  house,  and  no 
clock,  he  either  sold  him  one  straightway,  or  "set 
him  down  crazy,  or  a  screw.** 

**  Have  you  no  other  *  signs  of  promise***?  I 
asked. 

"0  yes,**  he  replied,  "many!  For  instance; 
When  I  am  riding  past  a  house— (I  always  ride 
slowly) — I  take  a  general  and  particular  survey  of 
the  premises— or,  as  the  military  men  say,  I  make 
a  reconnaissance  ;  and  it  must  be  a  very  bare  place, 
indeed,  if  I  cannot  see  some  *  sign,*  by  which  to  de 
termine,  whether  the  owner  needs  a  dock.  If  I  see 
the  man,  himself,  I  look  at  his  extremities;  and  by 
the  appearance  of  hat  and  boot,  I  make  up  my  oinn- 
ion  as  to  whether  he  knows  the  value  of  time:  if 
he  wears  any  thing  but  a  cap,  I  can  pretty  fiaiiiy  cal- 
culate upon  selling  him  a  clock ;  and  if,  to  the  hat, 
he  has  added  l^U,  I  halt  at  once,  and,  without 
ceremony,  carry  a  good  one  in. 

"  When  I  see  the  wife,  instead  of  the  husband,  I 
have  no  difficulty  in  making  up  my  mind — thongh 
the  signs  about  the  women  are  so  numerous  and 
minute,  that  it  would  be  hard  to  explain  them.  If 
one  wears  a  check  apron  and  sports  a  calico  dress, 
I  know  that  a  ^  travelling  merchant*  has  been  in  tlM 
neighborhood ;  and  if  he  has  succeeded  in  "»«lHng 
a  reasonable  number  of  sales,  I  am  certain  that  he 
has  given  her  such  a  taste  for  buying,  that  I  can 
sell  her  any  thing  at  all :  for  purchasing  cheap  goods, 
to  a  woman,  is  hke  sipping  good  liquor,  to  a  man — 
she  soon  acquires  the  appetite,  and  thenceforward 
it  is  insatiable. 

"  I  have  some  customers  who  have  a  fouUm  for 
clocks.  There  is  a  man  on  this  road,  who  has  one 
for  every  room  in  his  house ;  and  I  have  another 
with  me  now — ^with  a  portrait  of  General  Jackson 
in  the  front — which  I  expect  to  add  to  his  stock. 
There  is  a  farmer  not  far  fh>m  here,  with  whom  I 
have  *  traded*  clocks  every  year  since  I  first  entered 
the  neighborhood — always  receiving  about  half  the 
value  of  the  article  I  sell,  in  money,  *to  booL* 
There  are  clock-fanciers,  as  well  as  fandera  of  dogs 
and  birds ;  and  I  have  known  caien,  in   which  a 
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man  would  haTo  two  or  three  time-pieces  in  his 
boaae,  and  not  a  pair  of  shoes  in  the  family !  But 
mich  customers  are  rare — as  they  ought  to  be ;  and 
the  larger  part  of  our  trade  is  carried  on,  with  peo- 
ple who  begin  to  feel  the  necessity  of  regularity — 
to  whom  the  sun  has  ceased  to  be  a  sufficient  guide 
—and  who  have  acquired  some  notions  of  elegance 
and  comfort.  And  we  seldom  encounter  the  least 
trouble  in  determining,  by  the  general  appearance 
of  the  place,  whether  the  occupant  has  arrived  at 
that  stage  of  refinement.^ 

He  was  distinguished  by  energy  as  well  as  shrewd- 
ness, and  an  enterprising  spirit  was  the  first  ele- 
ment of  his  prosperity.  There  was  no  comer — no 
secluded  settlement — no  out-of-tbe  way  place — 
where  he  was  not  seen.  Bad  roads  never  deterred 
him :  he  could  drive  his  horses  and  wagon  where  a 
foar-wheeled  vehicle  never  went  before.  He  under- 
stood bearings  and  distances  as  well  as  a  topo- 
graphical engineer,  and  would  go,  whistling  con- 
tentedly, across  a  prairie  or  through  a  forest,  where 
he  had  not  even  a  **  trail"  to  guide  him.  He  could 
find  fords  and  crossings  where  none  were  previous- 
ly known  to  exist ;  and  his  pair  of  lean  horses,  by 
the  skilful  management  of  their  driver,  would  carry 
him  and  his  wares  across  sloughs  and  swamps, 
where  a  steam-engine  would  have  been  clogged  by 
the  weight  of  a  baby-wagon.  If  he  broke  his  har- 
ness or  bis  vehicle  in  the  wilderness,  he  could  re- 
fMir  it  without  assistance,  for  his  mechanical  accom- 
pHshments  extended  from  the  shoeing  of  a  hor^e  to 
the  repair  of  a  watch,  and  embraced  every  thing  be- 
tween. He  was  never  taken  by  surprise — accidents 
never  came  unexpected,  and  strange  events  never 
disconcerted  him.  He  would  whistle  **  Yankee 
Doodle"  while  his  horses  were  floundering  in  a 
quagmire,  and  sing  **  Hail  Columbia"  while  plung- 
higlnto  an  unknown  river ! 

He  never  met  a  stranger,  for  he  was  intimately 
acquainted  with  a  man  as  soon  as  he  saw  him.  In- 
troductions were  useless  ceremonies  to  him,  for  he 
cared  nothing  about  names.  He  called  a  woman 
"  ma^am"  and  a  man  **  mister,**  and  if  he  could  sell 
either  of  them  a  few  goods,  he  never  troubled  him- 
self or  them  with  impertinent  inquiries.  Sometimes 
he  had  a  habit  of  learning  each  man*s  name  from  his 
next  neighbor,  and  possessing  an  excellent  memory, 
he  never  lost  the  information  thus  acquired. 

When  he  had  passed  through  a  settlement  once, 
he  had  a  complete  knowledge  of  all  its  circumstan- 
ces, history,  and  inhabitants ;  and,  the  next  year, 
if  he  met  a  child  in  the  road,  he  could  tell  you 
whom  it  most  resembled,  and  to  what  family  it  be- 
longed. He  recollected  all  who  were  sick  on  his 
last  visit — ^what  peculiar  difficulties  each  was  labor- 
ing nnder — and  was  always  glad  to  hear  of  their 
convalescence.  He  gathered  medicinal  herbs  along 
the  road,  and  generously  presented  them  to  the 
housewives  where  he  halted,  and  he  understood 
perfectly  the  special  properties  of  each.  He  pos- 
sessed a  great  store  of  good  advice,  suited  to  every 
occasion,  and  distributed  it  with  the  disinterested 
benevolence  of  a  philanthropist.  He  knew  precise- 
ly what  articles  of  merchandise  were  adapted  to  the 
taste  of  each  customer;  and  the  comprehensive 
*'  rule  of  three**  would  not  have  enabled  him  to  cal- 
culate more  nicely  the  exact  amount  of  **talk** 
necessary  to  convince  them  of  the  same. 

His  address  was  extremely  insinuating,  for  he  al- 
ways endeavored  to  say  the  most  agreeable  things, 
and  no  man  coold  judge  more  accurately  what  would 


best  please  the  person  addressed.  He  might  be  vain 
enough,  but  his  egotism  was  never  obtruded  upon 
others.  He  might  secretly  felicitate  himself  upon ' 
a  successful  trade,  but  he  never  boasted  of  it.  He 
seemed  to  be  far  more  interested  in  the  affidrs  of 
others  than  in  his  own.  He  had  sympathy  for  the 
afflictions  of  his  customers,  counsel  for  their  diffi- 
culties, triumph  in  their  success. 

Before  the  introduction  of  miuls,  he  was  the  uni- 
versal news-carrier,  and  could  tell  all  about  the 
movements  of  the  whole  world.  He  could  gossip 
over  his  wares  with  his  female  customers,  till  he  be- 
guiled them  into  endless  purchases,  for  he  had 
heard  of  every  death,  marriage,  and  birth  within 
fifty  miles.  He  recollected  the  precise  piece  of 
calico  from  which  Mrs.  Jones  bought  her  last  new 
dress,  and  the  identical  bolt  of  riband  from  which 
Mrs.  Smith  trimmed  her  "  Sunday  bonnet.**  He 
knew  whose  children  went  to  "  meeting**  in  "  store- 
shoes,**  whose  daughter  was  beginning  to  wear  long 
dresses,  and  whose  wife  wore  cotton  hose.  He 
could  ring  the  changes  on  the  "  latest  fashions**  as 
glibly  as  the  skilfullest  modiste.  He  was  a  connoit- 
aeur  in  colors,  and  learned  in  their  effects  upon 
complexion.  lie  could  laugh  the  husband  into  half- 
a-dozen  shirts,  flatter  the  wife  into  calico  and  ging- 
ham, and  praise  the  children  till  both  parents  joined 
in  dressing  them  anew  from  top  to  toe. 

He  always  sold  his  goods  **  at  a  ruinous  sacrifice,** 
but  be  seemed  to  have  a  d6p6t  of  infinite  extent  and 
capacity,  from  which  he  annually  drew  new  supplies, 
lie  invariably  loft  a  ncigliborhood  the  loser  by  his 
visit,  and  the  close  of  each  season  found  him  incon- 
solable for  his  **  losses."  But  the  next  year  he  was 
sure  to  come  back,  risen,  like  the  Phoenix,  from  his 
own  ashes,  and  ready  to  be  ruined  again — ^in  the 
same  way.  He  could  never  resist  the  pleading  look 
of  a  pretty  woman,  and  if  she  "jewed"  him  twenty 
per  cent,  (though  his  profits  were  only  two  hun- 
dred), the  tenderness  of  his  heart  compelled  him  to 
yield.  What  wonder  is  it,  then,  if  he  was  a  prime 
favorite  with  all  the  women,  or  that  his  advent,  to 
the  children,  made  a  day  of  jubilee  ? 

But  the  peddler,  like  every  other  human  "  institu- 
tion," only  had  "his  day.**  The  time  soon  came 
when  he  was  forced  to  give  way  before  the  march 
of  newfangledness.  The  country  grew  densely  pop- 
ulated, neighborhoods  became  thicker,  and  the 
smoke  of  one  man*s  chimney  could  be  seen  from  an- 
other*s  front  door.  reople*s  wants  began  to  be 
permanent — they  were  no  longer  content  with  tran- 
sient or  periodical  supplies — ^they  demanded  some- 
thing more  constant  and  regular.  From  this  de- 
mand arose  the  little  neighborhood  "  stores,**  estab- 
lished for  each  settlement  at  a  central  and  conve- 
nient point — usually  at  "  cross-roads,"  or  next  door 
to  the  blacksmith*s  shop— and  these  it  was  which 
superseded  the  peddler*s  trade. 

But  the  peddler  had  not  acquired  his  experience 
of  life  for  nothing ;  he  was  not  to  be  outdone,  even 
by  the  more  aristocratic  stationary  storekeeper. 
When  he  found  his  trade  declining,  he  cast  about 
him  for  a  good  neighborhood ;  and  his  extensive 
knowledge  of  the  country  soon  enabled  him  to  find 
one.  Here  he  erected  his  own  cabin,  and  boldly 
entered  the  lists  against  his  new  competitors.  If 
he  augured  unfavorably  of  his  success  in  the  new 
walk,  he  was  not  cast  down.  If  he  could  not  "  keep 
store,"  he  could  at  least  "  keep  tavern,"  an  occupa- 
tion for  which  his  knowledge  of  the  world  admira- 
bly fitted  him. 
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Thi  Schoolntttreag  generally  catnc  from  the 
"cradle"  of  intelligence,  m  well  na  "  of  liberty,"  be- 
yond the  Hudson ;  and,  in  the  true  spirit  of  bcne- 
TolcDce,  she  carried  ber  blessings  (bereelf  tlie  great- 
est) across  the  mountain  barrier,  to  bestow  ihem, 
gralii,  upon  the  spiritually  and  materially  needy,  in 
the  TiJley  of  the  HiBsiseippi.  Her  Tocation,  or,  as  it 
would  now  be  called,  her  ''  mission,"  was  lo  teach  ; 
an  impulse  not  only  given  by  ber  educatioo.  but  be- 
longing to  her  nature.  She  had  a  constitutional 
tendency  towards  it — indeed,  a  genius  for  it;  liltc 
that  which  impels  one  lo  ixiinting,  anothvr  10  sculp- 
ture— this  lo  a  learned  profession,  tliat  lo  a  mechan- 
ical trade.  And  so  perfectly  was  ehe  adapted  lo 
it,  that  the  "  ignorant  people  of  the  west,"  not  re- 
cognizing her  "  divine  appuinlmcot,"  Here  often  at 
%  loss  to  conjectore  who,  or  whether  anybody,  coulj 
have  taught  her  I 

For  that  same  "  ignorant,"  and  too  oHen  ungrate- 
ful people,  she  was  full  of  lender  pity — the  yearning 
of  the  single-hearted  missionary  for  tlie  Helfare  of 
bis  Bock.  Tluy  were  steeped  in  darkness,  but  the 
carried  Iho  light — nay,  she  oat  the  light!  and  with 
a  benignity,  often  evinced  by  self-sacrifice — she 
poured  it  graciously  over  the  hind — 

doth  with  n>.  u  we  with  lorebva  fla ; 


Not  llihl  Ih 

l>l<t  not  ra  Ibrth  of  u^  't  «'<.-i 

AstfwaWlfaemDoL 


-oiUtl 


For  the  good  of  the  race,  or  of  any  (male)  ladivi- 
dual,  she  would  immobite  herself,  even  upon  the 
altur  of  Hymen  ;  and,  sinei>  the  number,  who  were 
10  be  benefited  by  eueh  self-devoienient,  was  small 
in  Kew  England,  but  large  in  the  west,  she  did  well 
10  seek  a  lield  for  her  benign  dedication  beyond 
the  Alleganies  \  Honor  to  the  all-daring  self-denlnl, 
ithich  brought  10  the  forlorn  bachelor  of  the  west, 
a  companion  in  his  Inbors,  a  solace  in  his  afflictions, 
and  a  mother  lo  his  children  I 

Her  name  was  invariably  Grace,  Charity,  or  Pru- 


dence;  and,  if  names  had  been  always  deacriuive 
of  the  peiBonal  qualities  of  those  who  bore  uem, 
ilitled  lo  all  three. 


We  will  D 


curiously  into  the  age  of  the  schoolmiatress ;  but, 
without  disparagement  to  her  jouthfulness,  we  may 
be  allowed  to  conjecture  Ibat,  in  order  to  fit  her  so 
well  for  the  duties  of  her  responsible  station  (and 
incline  her  to  nndertakc  such  labon),  a  goodly  num- 
ber of  years  must  needs  have  been  required-  Tet 
she  bore  time  well;  for,  unless  niarried  in  the 
meanwhile,  at  thirty  ehe  was  as  youthful  in  man- 
ners as  at  eiglilcen. 

But  this  is  not  surprising;  for,  even  as  eaily 
as  her  Iwelith  year,  she  bad  much  the  appearance 
of  a  mature  woman — something  like  that  noticed  ia 
young  quakers,  by  Qarkson — and  her  figure  be- 
longed to  that  rugged  type,  which  is  adapted  to 
bear,  unscathed,  more  than  Ihe  ravages  of  time. 
She  was  never  above  the  medium  height,  for  the 
rigid  rule  of  economy  seemed  to  apply  to  flesh  and 
blood,  as  IQ  all  other  Ihings  pertaining  lo  her  race; 
at  all  eventa,  material  hod  not  been  wasted  in 
giving  her  extra  longitude — at  the  ends.  Between 
the  extremities,  it  might  be  different— for  she  «■> 
generally  very  long-wusted.  But  this  might  bt 
accounted  for  in  the  process  of  Jlatteniiig  out:  for 
like  her  compeer,  ibc  echoolmaslcr,  she  had  much 
more  breadth  than  thickness.  She  was  somewhal 
angular,  of  course,  and  rather  bony  ;  but  Ibis  wai 
only  ihe  natural  correspondence  between  the  ex- 
ternal development,  and  the  menial  and  moral  or^ 
ganizalion.  Her  eyes  were  usually  blue,  and,  to 
speak  with  a  ccuracy,  a  Utile  cold  and  grayish  in 
Iheir  eiprcslion — like  the  sky  on  a  bleak  morning 
in  Autumn.  Her  forehead  was  very  hich  and  pro- 
minent, havinii,  indeed,  an  erpottd  look,  like  a 
shelterless  knoll  in  an  open  prairie:  but,  not  cou- 
tent  with  this,  though  the  hair  above  it  was  olteo 
thin,  she  usually  dragged  the  latter  forcibly  back. 
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a3  if  to  increa8e  the  altitude  of  the  former,  by  ex- 
tending the  skin.  Her  mouth  was  of  that  class 
called  '*  primped,**  but  was  filled  with  teeth  of  re- 
spectable dimensions. 

Her  arms  were  long,  and,  indeed,  a  little  skinny, 
and  she  swung  them  very  freely  when  she  walked  ; 
while  hands,  of  no  insignificant  size,  dangled  at  the 
extremities,  as  if  the  joints  of  her  wrists  were  in- 
secure. She  had  large  feet,  too,  and  in  walking  her 
toes  were  assiduously  turned  out.  She  had,  now- 
ever,  almost  always  one  very  great  attraction — a 
fine,  clear,  healthy  complexion — and  the  only 
blemishes  upon  this,  that  I  have  ever  observed, 
were  a  little  red  on  the  tip  of  her  nose  and  on  the 
points  of  her  cheek-bones,  and  a  good  deal  of  doum 
on  her  upper  lip. 

In  manners  and  bearing,  she  was  brisk,  prim,  and 
sometimes  a  little  **  fidgety,"  as  if  she  was  conscious 
of  sitting  on  a  dusty  chair ;  and  she  had  a  way  of 
searching  nervously  for  her  pocket,  as  if  to  find  a 
handkerchief  with  which  to  brush  it  off.  She  was 
a  Tery  fast  walker,  and  an  equally  rapid  talker — 
taking  usually  very  short  steps,  as  if  afraid  of  split- 
ting economical  skirts,  but  using  very  long  words, 
as  if  entertaining  no  such  apprehension  about  her 
throat.  Her  gait  was  too  rapid  to  be  graceful,  and 
ber  voice  too  sharp  to  be  musical ;  but  she  was  quite 
unconscious  of  these  imperfections,  especially  of 
the  latter ;  for  at  church — I  beg  pardon  of  her  en- 
lightened ancestors !  I  should  say  at  **  meeting'^ — 
her  notes  of  praise  were  high  over  all  the  tumult  of 
primitive  singing ;  and,  with  her  chin  thrown  out, 
and  her  shoulders  drawn  back,  she  looked,  as  well 
as  sounded,  the  impersonation  of  melody^  as  contra- 
distinguished from  harmony  1 

Life  was  too  solemn  a  thing  with  her  to  admit  of 
thoughtless  amusements — it  was  entirely  a  state  of 
probation,  not  to  be  enjoyed  in  itself,  or  for  itself, 
but  purgatorial,  remedial,  and  preparatory.  She 
hated  all  devices  of  pleasure  as  her  ancestors  did 
the  abominations  of  popery.  A  fiddle  she  could 
tolerate  only  in  the  shape  of  a  bass-viol ;  and  danc- 
ing, if  practised  at  all,  must  be  called  *'  Calisthe- 
nics." The  drama  was  to  her  an  invention  of  the 
Enemy  of  Souls — and  if  she  ever  saw  a  play,  it 
must  be  at  a  muaeum^  and  not  within  the  waUs  of 
that  temple  of  Baal,  a  theatre.  None  but  **  serious" 
conversation  was  allowable,  and  a  hearty  laugh  was 
the  expression  of  a  spirit  ripe  for  the  destination  of 
unforgiven  sinners. 

Yet,  though  she  cared  little  for  poetry,  and  sel- 
dom understood  the  images  of  fancy,  she  was  not 
averse  to  a  modicum  of  scandal  in  moments  of  re- 
laxation :  for  the  faults  of  others  were  the  illustra- 
tions of  her  prudent  maxims,  and  the  thoughtless- 
ness of  a  sister  was  the  best  possible  text  for  a 
moral  homily.  The  tense  rigidity  of  her  character, 
too,  sometimes  required  a  little  unbending,  and  she 
had,  therefore,  no  special  aversion  to  an  occasional 
surreptitious  novel.  But  in  this  she  would  indulge 
only  in  private  ;  for  in  her  mind,  the  worst  quality 
of  transgression  was  its  bad  example ;  and  she  never 
failed,  in  public,  to  condemn  all  such  things  with 
becoming  and  virtuous  severity.  Nor  must  this  ap- 
parent inconsistency  be  construed  to  her  disadvan- 
tage ;  for  her  strong  mind  and  well-fortified  morals 
could  withstand  safely  what  would  have  corrupted 
a  large  minority  of  those  around  her ;  and  it  was 
meet  that  one  whose  '*  mission"  it  was  to  reform, 
should  thoroughly  understand  the  enemy  against 


which  she  battled.  And  these  things  never  unfa- 
vorably affected  her  life  and  manners,  for  she  was  a« 
prudent  in  her  deportment  (ill-natured  people  say 
prticUsh)  as  if  some  ancestress  of  hers  had  been  de- 
ceived, and  left  in  the  family  a  tradition  of  man^s 
perfidy  and  woman*s  frailty. 

She  was  careful  of  three  things — ^her  clothes,  her 
money,  and  her  reputation  :  and,  to  do  her  justice, 
the  last  was  as  spotless  as  the  first,  and  as  much 
prized  as  the  second,  and  that  is  saying  a  good  deal, 
both  for  its  purity  and  estimation.  Neat,  economi- 
cal, and  prudent,  were,  indeed,  the  three  capital  ad- 
jectives of  her  vocabulary,  and  to  deserve  them  was 
her  eleventh  commandment. 

With  one  exception,  these  were  the  texts  of  all 
her  homilies,  and  the  exception  was,  unluckily,  one 
which  admitted  of  much  more  argument. 

It  was  the  history  of  the  puritans.  But  upon 
this  subject,  she  was  as  dexterous  a  special  pleader 
as  Neale,  and  as  skilful,  in  giving  a  false  coloring 
to  facts,  as  D'Aubign6.  But  she  had  the  advantage 
of  these  worthies  in  that  ber  declamation  was  quite 
honest :  she  had  been  taught  sincerely  and  heartily 
to  believe  all  she  asserted.  She  was  of  the  opinion 
that  but  two  respectable  ships  had  been  set  afloat 
since  the  world  began :  one  of  which  was  Noah^s 
ark,  and  the  other  the  Mayflower.  She  believed 
that  no  people  had  ever  endured  such  persecutions 
as  the  puritans,  and  was  especially  eloquent  upon 
the  subject  of  '*  New  England's  Blarney-stone,"  the 
Rock  of  Plymouth. 

Indeed,  according  to  the  creed  of  her  people, 
historical  and  religious,  this  is  the  only  piece  of 
granite  in  the  whole  world  "worth  speaking  of;" 
and  geologists  have  sadly  wasted  their  time  in  tra- 
velling over  the  world  in  search  of  the  records  of 
creation,  when  a  full  epitome  of  every  thing  deserv- 
ing to  be  known,  existed  in  so  small  a  space !  All 
the  other  rocks  of  the  earth  sink  into  insignificance, 
and  "  bide  their  diminished  heads,"  when  compared 
to  this  mighty  stone !  The  rock  of  Leucas,  from 
which  the  amorous  Lesbian  maid  cost  herself  dis- 
consolate into  the  sea,  is  a  mere  pile  of  dirt :  the 
Tarpcian,  whence  the  Law  went  forth  to  the  whole 
world  for  so  many  centuries,  is  not  fit  to  be  men- 
tioned in  the  same  day :  the  Rock  of  Cashel,  itself, 
is  but  the  subject  of  profane  Milesian  oaths:  and 
the  Ledge  of  Plymouth  is  the  real  "  Rock  of  Ages  1" 
It  is  well  that  every  people  should  have  something 
to  adore,  especially  if  that  "something"  belongs 
exclusively  to  themselves.  It  elevates  their  self- 
respect  :  and,  for  this  object,  even  historical  fictions 
may  be  forgiven. 

But,  as  we  have  intimated,  in  the  course  of  time 
the  schoolmistress  became  a  married  woman  ;  and 
as  she  gathered  experience,  she  gradually  learned 
that  New  England  is  not  the  whole  "  moral  vine- 
yard," and  that  one  might  be  more  profitably  em- 
ployed than  in  disputing  about  questionable  points 
of  history.  New  duties  devolved  upon  her,  and 
new  responsibilities  rained  fast.  Instead  of  teach- 
ing the  children  of  other  people,  she  now  raised 
children  for  other  people  to  teach.  New  sources 
of  pride  were  found  in  these,  and  in  her  hus- 
band and  in  his  prosperity.  She  discovered  that 
she  could  be  religious  without  bigotry,  modest 
without  prudery,  and  economical  without  meanness : 
and  profiting  by  the  lessons  thus  learned,  she  sub- 
sided into  a  true,  faithful,  and  respectacle  matron, 
thus  at  last,  fulfilling  her  genuine  "  mission." 
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Now  all  good  fellows  listciif  and  a  story  I  will  tell 
Of  a  mighty  clever  gentleman,  who  lives  extremely  well 
In  the  western  part  of  Arkansas,  close  to  the  Indian  line, 

Where  he  gets  drunk  once  a  week  on  whiskey,  and  immediately  sobers  himself  completely  on  the  vcrj 
best  of  wine ; 

A  fine  Arkansas  gentleman,  close  to  the  Choctaw  line ! 

This  fine  Arkansas  gentleman  has  a  mighty  fine  estate 

Of  five  or  six  thousand  acres  or  more  of  land,  that  will  be  worth  a  great  deal  some  day  or  other,  if  lie 

don^t  kill  himself  too  soon,  and  will  only  condescend  to  wait ; 
And  four  or  five  dozen  negroes  that  would  rather  work  than  not. 
And  such  quantities  of  horses,  and  cattle,  and  pigs,  and  other  poultry,  that  he  never  pretends  to  know 

how  many  he  has  got : 

This  fine  Arkansas  gentleman,  close  to  the  Choctaw  line ! 

This  fine  Arkansas  gentleman  has  built  a  splendid  house. 

On  the  edge  of  a  big  prairie,  extremely  well  populated  with  deer,  and  hares,  and  grouse ; 
And  when  he  wants  to  feast  his  friends,  he  has  nothing  more  to  do 

Than  to  leave  the  potlid  oif,  and  the  decently  behaved  birds  fly  straight  into  the  pot,  knowing  heU  shoot 
*em  if  they  don't,  and  he  has  a  splendid  stew. 

This  fine  Arkansas  gentleman,  close  to  the  Indian  line ! 

This  fine  Arkansas  gentleman  makes  several  hundred  bales, 

Unless  from  drought,  or  worm,  a  bad  stand,  or  some  other  d— d  contingency,  his  crop  is  short,  or  fails : 
And  when  it's  picked,  and  ginned,  and  baled,  he  puts  it  in  a  boat. 

And  gets  aboard  himself  likewise,  and  charters  the  bar,  and  has  a  devil  of  a  spree,  while  down  to  New 
Orleans  he  and  his  cotton  float. 

This  fine  Arkansas  gentleman,  close  to  the  Choctaw  line ! 

And  when  he  gets  to  New  Orleans  he  sacks  a  clothing  store. 

And  puts  up  at  the  City  Hotel,  the  St.  Louis,  the  St.  Charles,  the  Verandah,  and  all  the  other  hotels  in 

the  city,  if  he  succeeds  in  finding  any  more ; 
Then  he  draws  upon  his  merchant,  and  goes  about  and  treats 
Every  man  from  Kentucky,  and  Arkansas,  and  Alabama,  and  Virginia,  and  the  Choctaw  nation,  and 

every  other  d — d  vagabond  he  meets ! 

This  fine  Arkansas  gentleman,  close  to  the  Choctaw  line ! 

The  last  time  he  went  down  there,  when  he  thought  of  going  back. 

After  staying  about  fifteen  days,  or  less,  he  discovered  that  by  lending  and  by  spending,  and  being  a 
prey  in  general  to  gamblers,  hackmen,  loafers,  brokers,  hosiers,  tailors,  servants,  and  many  other 
individuals,  white  and  black, 

HeM  distributed  his  assets,  and  got  rid  of  all  his  means, 

And  had  nothing  left  to  show  for  them,  barring  two  or  three  headaches,  an  invincible  thirst,  and  an  ex- 
tremely general  and  promiscuous  acquaintance  in  the  aforesaid  New  Orleans ; 
This  fine  Arkansas  gentleman,  close  to  the  Choctaw  line ! 

Now,  how  this  gentleman  got  home,  is  neither  here  nor  there. 

But  Fvc  been  credibly  informed  that  he  swore  worse  than  forty-seven  pirates,  and  fiercely  combed  hit 

hur; 
And  after  he  got  safely  home,  they  say  he  took  an  oath 
That  he'd  never  bet  a  cent  again  at  any  game  of  cards;  and,  moreover,  for  want  of  decent  adyisers,  he 

forswore  whisky  and  women  both ; 

This  fine  Arkansas  gentleman,  close  to  the  Choctaw  line  I 

This  fine  Arkansas  gentleman  went  strong  for  Pierce  and  King, 

And  so  came  on  to  Washington  to  get  a  nice  fat  office,  or  some  other  mighty  comfortable  thiiig ; 
But  like  him  from  Jerusalem  that  went  to  Jericho, 

He  fell  among  the  thieves  again,  and  could  not  win  a  bet  whether  he  coppered  or  not,  so  bia  cash  was 
bound  to  go— 

This  fine  Arkansas  gentleman,  dose  to  the  Choctaw  line  I 


So  whcD  hU  moniea  kll  were  BOne  hi 

And  Dr.  Rejbum  *  phj^kea  him,  uid  the  chimlMTiDud,  who  had  a  grtkt  sffeotioa  for  *■■'"■,  with  hitr 

*rm  held  up  hli  he^ ; 
And  all  his  frieiids  cune  weeping  round,  and  biddinK  him  adieu, 
And  two  or  tbree  doiea  preacheTB,  wbom  he  didn't  know  at  all,  and  didn't  care  a  cune  if  he  didn't, 

came  prajing  for  him  too, 

Thia  fine  Arkaosa*  gentleman,  close  to  the  Choctaw  line  I 


But  when  he  heard  the  checki  he  flun^  the  linen  ott  his  face, 

And  euDg  out  just  precisely  ns  he  u^d  to  do  when  he  was  alire,  "Prindle,f  don't  ti 
twentj  on  the  king,  and  copper  on  (he  ace  I" 

Thi«  fine  ArkauBaa  gentleman,  cloae  to  the  Choctaw  line  1 
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Thi  prettj'  little  yiVtgfi  otVlae  BlulT,  Arkaneu,  liea 
on  each  side  of  a  line  dividing  two  quarter  sections 
of  land,  owned  bj  different  perapnii — the  upper  one 
bj  a  person  named  PuUen,  the  lower  b}!  a  person 
named  DavieE.  Fullen  fint  laid  off^  a  town,  after 
rruuling  a  principal  line  between  the  quarter  sec- 
tiona  upon  his  own  land,  and  numbered  the  lots, 
beginning  with  No.  1  at  the  river,  on  the  north  of 
the  drawn  hne,  which  ran  out  at  right  angles  with 
the  rirer.  A  pragmatical  old  Frenchman,  one  An- 
bnne  Baraque,  educated  for  a  monk  in  France,  and 
afterwards  a  commisiarT  In  Napoleon's  Spanish 
arm;  of  invasion — a  small,  adust,  impetuous  old 
man — bought  lot  No.  1,  received,  and  caused  to  be 
recorded,  a  deed  to  It  from  Fullen.  The  line  was 
afterwards  run  out  by  Fullen  and  Davies,  and  it  was 
aacertained  that  Pnllen's  original  line  wan  wrong, 
and  that  the  tme  line  so  struck  the  river  «  to  cut 


ofTloCNo.  1  entirely,  throwing  It  aponDaviea' quar- 
ter section.  Davies  then  commenced  laying  olT  a 
town  on  his  aide,  by  lots  of  the  same  size  aa  Pul- 
Icn's,  snd  numbering  down  river  from  the  tine,  to 
that  what  was  lot  No.  1  on  Fullen's  town,  became 
lot  No.  1  on  Davies'  town,  and  was  by  the  latter 
sold  to  a  stout,  ruddy,  athletic  Frenchman,  named 
Joe  Bonne. 

Baraque  found  it  Impossible  to  understand  the 
new  order  of  things;  and  meeting  Daviea  loon 
after,  entered  upon  an  eipostnlalicn  with  him  upon 
his  conduct,  and  the  consequences  to  himself  result- 
ing from  it.  "Good  God  t"  said  he,  "Heestare 
Davies,  1  'ave  my  lot  No.  1  in  de  town  of  Fine  Bluff 
trom  dat  Ur.  Fullen,  and  'ave  my  deed  record  in  de 

clerk's  office  of  de  county— Jot  No.  1,  in  de  town  of 
Pine  Bluff  1  Hal  you  no  see  you  'ave  rob  me  of 
my  land.  By  gar,  dere  is  my  deed  on  record,  and 
I  will  'ave  my  land.  I  'ave  buy  dat  lot,  and  yon 
number  him  lot  No.  1,  and  he  is  my  lot." 

"  But,  my  dear  sir,"  nJd  Davies,  "  yon  bought  of 
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Pullen,  and  the  lot  wa«  not  upon  his  land.  When 
the  true  line  was  run,  the  lot  fell  on  my  quarter 
section." 

**  G —  dam  de  line,"  hotly  responded  Baraque  ; 
**  what  you  'spect  I  care  for  your  dam  line  1  Dare 
is  my  deed  on  record  for  lot  No.  1,  in  de  town  of 
Pine  Bluff,  and  you  number  dat  lot  so,  and  by  gar, 
I  will  'ave  ray  lot." 

"  Oh,  well,*"  said  Davies,  "  if  that  is  all,  I  will  com- 
mence numbering  my  lots  down  in  the  swamp,  and 
number  them  up,  and  then  your  lot  will  be  lot  No. 
1  no  longer." 

*'  Oh,  by  gar,"  cried  Baraque,  **  dat  would  be  one 
dam  rascally  ting,  to  rob  me  of  my  property  in  dat 
way ;  and  I  shall  bring  one  suit  for  my  lot." 

Sue  he  did,  accordingly,  by  action  of  ejectment 
against  Joe  Bonne,  and  employed  Colonel  Fowler  to 
carry  on  his  suit.  During  the  six  months  that  in- 
terrened  between  the  commencement  of  the  suit 
and  the  sitting  of  the  court,  he  wrote  Fowler,  on  an 
average,  a  letter  a  week.  The  cause  came  on  for 
trial — Baraque  was  beaten,  of  course,  and  then  re- 
fused to  pay  Fowler  his  fee.  Fowler  thereupon 
commenced  suit  against  him.  Baraque,  upon  this, 
healed  up  the  breach  between  himself  and  Joe 
Bonne,  and  subpa?nacd  him  as  a  witness. 

When  the  cause  came  on  for  trial,  our  two  French- 
men sat  cosily  in  court,  cheek-by-jowl,  and  as  the 
trial  progressed,  Baraque  often  whispered  merrily 
in  Joe  Bonne's  ear.  Fowler  at  length  offered  to 
read  divers  letters  from  Baraque  in  evidence ;  and 
selecting  one,  commenced.     It  ran  thus : — 

"Mr,  Colonel  Absalom  Fowler, — Now  I  want 
you  to  be  sure  and  be  at  court  to  attend  dat  cause 
of  mine  against  dat  dam  Joe  Bonne,  for  my  lot  No. 
1,  in  de  town  of  Pine  Bluff,"  etc. 

Fowler — a  formal,  stiff,  and  precise  man — read 
the  letter  through  without  a  wink  or  smile,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  read  another,  and  another.  The  third  or 
fourth  began  in  this  style  : — 

**  Mr.  Colonel  Absalom  Fowler,  Sir, — I  want 
you  to  be  sure  and  see  to  dat  case  of  mine  against 
dat  dam  rascal  Joe  Bonne.  I  have  no  idea  of  being 
rob  of  my  land  in  dat  dam  rascally  way,  and  I  will 
'ave  you  know  dat  I  am  bound  to  succeed." 

Joe  drew  off  from  Baraque,  and  cast  upon  him 
fierce  glances  of  anger,  and  Baraque  turned  red  and 
pale  alternately.  Fowler  drew  out  another  and 
commenced  reading : — 

"  Dear  Mr.  Colonel  Fowler, — I  will  'ave  you 
know,  sare,  I  must  be  sure  and  'ave  you  at  court 


and  see  to  my  case  agidnst  dat  dam  nucal  Joe 
Bonne.  Who  stole  de  hog?  Ha!  I  neTareateai 
any  hog.  If  anybody  want  to  know  who  stok  de 
hog,  let  dem  ask  Joe  Bonne.** 

This  capped  the  climax.  Joe  shook  his  fist  m 
Baraque's  face,  and  the  latter  rushed  oat  of  Court. 
Bench,  bar,  and  jury,  burst  into  universal  laughter, 
and  without  further  evidence  Fowler  took  his  jad^ 
ment. 

Speaking  of  courts,  reminds  roe  of  some  of  our 
specimens  of  forensic  eloquence,  pathetic'  in  the 
highest  degree.  A  limb  of  the  law,  who  has  been 
a  Circuit  Judge  and  Senator,  once  defended  a  client 
for  assault  and  battery  before  two  justices,  and 
opened  his  case  thus : — 

*'May  it  please  your  Honors  I  I  appears  before 
you  this  day,  an  humble  advocate  of  the  people^a 
rights,  to  redress  the  people^s  wrongs.  Justice, 
may  it  please  your  Honors,  justice  is  all  we  ask; 
and  justice  is  due,  from  the  tallest  and  highest  arch- 
angel that  sits  upon  the  thrones  of  heaven,  to  the 
meanest  and  most  insignificant  demon  that  broDa 
upon  the  coals  of  hell.  If  my  client,  may  it  fdease 
your  Honors,  has  been  guilty  of  any  offence  at  all, 
unknown  to  the  catalogue  of  the  law,  be  has  been 
guilty  of  the  littlest  and  most  insignificant  ofience 
which  has  ever  been  committed  from  the  time  when 
the  *  morning  stars  sung  together  with  joy,  shout 
heavenly  muse  I* " 

Another  eminent  member  of  the  bar,  who  has 
made  a  fortune  by  his  practice,  once  in  a  murder 
case,  in  which  I  was  engaged  with  him,  the  prisoner 
having  committed  the  act  while  intoxicated,  said  to 
the  jury  in  the  course  of  his  speech : — **  Gentlemen 
of  the  jury,  it  is  a  principle  congenial  with  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world,  and  handed  down  from  posteritj, 
that  drunkenness  always  goes  in  commiseration  of 
damages." 

At  another  time,  he  told  a  jury,  that  a  person  u- 
dieted  for  assault  and  battery,  **  beat  and  bruised 
the  boy,  and  amalgamated  his  head."  And  finaDy, 
in  an  action  for  slander,  brought  by  a  female  client 
against  one  Thomas  Williams,  who  had  uttered  some 
injurious  imputations  against  her  virgin  purity,  he 
thus  broke  forth: — "Who  is  this  Tom  Williams, 
gentlemen  of  the  jury,  that  comes  riding  cut  of  the 
Cherokee  nation,  on  the  suburbs  of  posterity  f  He 
knocked  at  my  client^s  door  at  the  dead  hour  of 
the  night,  and  she  refused  to  get  up  and  let  him  in. 
Wasn't  this  a  proof  of  her  yirginity  V* 
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[A  friend  at  our  elbow  relates  a  few  anecdotes  of  the  Western  Bar,  which  arc  too  good  to  be  lost] 


The  first  illustrates  the  ruling  passion  for 
"poker,"  among  Western  menibers  of  the  bar. 
The  court  is  in  session,  the  Judge  is  on  the  bench, 
and  the  case  of  Smith  vs.  Brown  is  called  up.  "All 
ready !"  shouts  the  counsel  for  defendant,  but  the 
counsel  for  the  plaintiff  docs  not  respond.  "  Wlio's 
for  the  plaintiff?"  imiuires  the  Judge,  somewhat 
impatiently.  "  May  it  please  the  Court,"  says  a  ris- 
ing member  of  the  legal  fraternity,  "  Pilkins  is  for 
the  plaintiff,  but  I  left  him  just  now  over  in  the 
tavern,    playing  a   game   of   poker.     He's    got  a 

*  sucker'  there,  and  he's  sure  to  skin  him  if  he  only 
has  time.     He's  got  the  thing  all  set  to  ring  in  a 

*  cold  dock.'  in  which  case  he  will  deal  himself  four 


aces  and  his  opponent  four  queens,  so  that  your 
honor  will  perceive  he  must  ^rake  the  persim- 
mons.' "  The  look  of  impatience  vanished  from  the 
face  of  his  Honor  at  once,  and  an  expression  more 
of  sorrow  than  anger  took  its  place.  At  length,  he 
said,  with  a  heavy  sigh,  '*Dear  me,  that's  too  bad! 
It  happens  at  a  very  unfortunate  time.  I  am  very 
anxious  to  get  on  with  these  cases  I"  A  brown  study 
followed,  and  at  length  a  happy  idea  struck  the 
Judge.  "Bill,"  said  he,  addressing  the  friend  of 
the  absent  Pilkins,  who  had  spoken,  **  yon  under- 
stand poker  about  as  well  as  Pilkins — suppose  you 
go  over  and  play  his  hand  t" 
At  another  time,  counsel  took  some  exception  to 
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the  ruling  of  the  Ooart  on  a  certain  point,  and  a  dis- 
pute arose.  "  If  the  CJourt  please/*  said  the  coun- 
sel, **  I  wish  to  refer  to  this  book  a  moment,**  at  the 
same  time  picldng  up  a  large  law  Tolume.  "  Tbere*s 
no  use  o*  your  referring  to  any  books,**  exclaimed 
the  Court,  angrily,  ^*  /  have  decided  the  p*int  I** 

•'  But,  your  Honor ^  persisted  the  lawyer.  **  Now 

I  don't  want  to  hear  any  thing  further  on  the  sub- 
ject,** yelled  the  Court,  "  I  tell  you  again,  I  have 
decided  the  p*int  !**  **I  know  that,**  was  the  rejoin- 
der, **  Fm  satisfied  of  that — ^but  this  is  a  volume  of 
Blackstone — l*m  certain  he  diffbrs  with  your  Honor, 

and  I  only  want  to  show  you  what  a  d n  fool 

BlaektUme  wtuT  ''Ah,  that  indeed  I**  exclaimed 
the  Court,  smiling  all  over,  ^''now  you  begin  to 
talk.** 

On  a  similar  occasion  the  affair  did  not  end  so 
happily.  The  Court  decided  a  point  adverse  to  the 
▼lews  of  counsel.  Counsel  was  stubborn,  and  in- 
obted  that  the  Court  was  wrong.  *'  I  tell  you  I  am 
right  !**  yelled  the  Court,  with  flashing  eyes.  '*  I 
tell  you,  you  are  not  !**  retorted  the  counsel.  '*  I 
am  right  !**  reiterated  the  Court,  "  d — n  a  nigger  if 
I  ain*t  !**  **  I  say  vou  ain*t  !**  persisted  the  counsel. 
*' Crier!**  yelled  the  Judge,  '*!  adjourn  the  court 
for  ten  minutes  !**  And  jumping  from  the  bench,  he 
pitched  into  the  counsel,  and  after  a  very  lively  lit- 
tle fight  placed  him  kors  du  combat^  after  which 
business  was  again  resumed,  but  it  was  not  long  be- 
fore another  misunderstanding  arose.  '*  Crier,**  said 
the  Court,  '*  we  will  adjourn  this  time  for  twenty 
minutes  I**  And  he  was  about  taking  off  his  coat, 
when  the  counsel  said,  '*  Never  mind.  Judge,  keep 
your  seat — the  p*int  is  yielded — my  tkumas  out  o* 
Jint^  and  Pve  sprained  my  shoulder  /** 

Mr.  Talbot,  one  time  a  senator  from  Kentucky, 
possessed  a  most  extraordinary  rapidity  of  utter- 
ance. In  a  case  before  the  Supreme  Court,  his  feel- 
ings were  personally  enlisted,  and  in  a  speech  of 
four  hours*  duration,  his  words  flow  with  impassioned 
eloquence  and  startling  velocity.  At  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  court,  this  extraordinary  effort  became 
the  topic  of  conversation,  and  Judge  Washington, 
with  great  gravity,  declared  that  "a  person  of 
moderate  wishes  could  not  desire  to  live  longer  than 
the  time  it  would  take  him  to  repeat  that  four  hours* 
speech  of  Mr.  Talbot.** 


A  well-known  Western  Judge,  who  was  so  unfor- 
tunate as  to  stutter  somewhat,  in  effecting  the  set- 
tlement of  an  account  with  a  parsimonious  neighbor, 
found  it  impossible  to  make  change  within  three 
cents.  Some  days  after,  while  the  Judge  was  on  the 
bench,  in  the  midst  of  a  very  important  case,  the 
avaricious  man,  whose  brains  could  not  rest  while 
the  three  cents  were  absent  from  his  pocket,  ap- 
peared in  the  court-room,  and  unceremoniously  de- 
sired the  Judge  to  grant  him  an  interview.  The 
Judge  arrested  the  progress  of  the  case,  and  ad- 
dre.'^ing  the  counsel,  said,  apologetically,  *'  St-stop, 
a  f-f-few  moments,  p-p-please,  t-t-till  I  ppeak  to  my 
neighbor  P.**  He  therefore  descended  from  the 
bench,  and  accompanied  P.  to  a  private  room, 
where,  as  he  expected,  he  received  a  demand  for 
the  delinquent  three  cents.  He  paid  it,  demanded 
a  receipt,  and  returned  to  the  cotirt-room,  convuls- 
ing every  one  present  by  the  following  remark : — 
**  Th-they  s-say,  that  at  th-the  m-moment  any  one 
(1-d-dies,  another  is  b-b-boni,  and  th-the  soul  of 
th-the  one  th-that  d-d-dies  gog-gog-goes  into  th-the 


b-b-body  of  th-the  one  that*8  b-b-bom.  Now,  when 
n-neighbor  P.  P.  P.  P.  was  b-b-bom,  non-non-non- 
nobody  died.** 

Some  two  years  ago  quite  an  arousing  and  novel 
scene  transpired  in  the  presence  of  His  Honor,  a 
Probate  Judge  of  Kansas,  while  he  was  holding 
court. 

We  shall  not  give  the  real  names  of  the  parties, 
and  hope  no  one  will  take  offence. 

The  court-room  was  a  little  log  hut,  ten  by 
twelve,  with  a  dirt  chimney  and  floor.  Chairs  were 
very  scarce,  and  His  Honor  had  had  several  chunks 
of  wood  rolled  in  for  seats.  Upon  one  of  the  said 
chunks  His  Honor  sat,  with  all  his  judicial  dignity. 
Before  him  was  arraigned  some  poor  fellow,  for  bor- 
rowing his  neighbor's  chickens  without  permission, 
confronted  by  his  accuser.  Upon  the  opposite  side 
of  the  fireplace  sat  the  Sheriff  and  one  of  his 
friends,  engaged  in  a  pleasant  game  of  '*  old  sledge  ;** 
we  will  call  them  Brown  and  Smith. 

The  Judge,  after  adjusting  his  quill,  pushed  back 
his  hair,  that  his  legal  bumps  might  be  thoroughly 
exhibited,  and  looking  the  prisoner  full  in  the  face, 
pronounced  an  interrogatory  like  this  : 

Judge.  Sir,  what  have  you  to  say  for  your- 
self? 

Brown.    Smith,  I  beg. 

Smith.    FU  see  you  d—d  first. 

JuDOE.  Sheriff,  keep  silence  in  the  court.  Well, 
sir,  what  have  you  to  say  about  these  chickens  ? 

Brown  {tuide).     Run  the  kurds,  Smith. 

Prisoner.  I  intended  to  pay  Mr.  Wiggins  for 
them  chickens. 

Judge.     Why  didn*t — 

Brown.  Smith,  you  don*t  come  that  new  kick 
over  me ;  follow  suit ;  none  of  your  rc-nigueing. 

Judge.  The  Court  finds  it  impossible  to  proceed 
unless  you  have  order  in  the  court-house. 

Smith.  In  a  moment,  Judge.  Count  your  game, 
Brown. 

Judge.     Did  you  eat  or  sell  those  chickens? 

Prisoner.    I  sold  them. 

Judge.     How  much  did  vou  make  on — 

Smith.     High-low-jack-gift-and-game — 

Brown.    Who  give  you  one — 

Smith.  I  beg  your  pardon.  'Twas  you  that 
begged— 

JUDGE.     Silence  in  the  court! 

Every  thing  was  quiet  again  for  a  few  moments ; 
the  hirds  were  shuflied  and  dealt,  and  in  the 
mean  time  his  Honor  proceeded  with  the  examina- 
tion. 

In  the  height  of  some  other  question  being  pro- 
pounded by  the  Judge,  Smith  begged,  and  Brown 
gave  one,  Jiallooing  out : 

"  Now,  rip  ahead,  old  boss — five  and  five.** 

The  Judge,  indignant  and  angry,  arose  from  the 
court  bench  and  crossed  to  the  players.  Before  he 
could  speak,  he  spied  Smithes  baud,  holding  the  jack 
and  ten  of  trumps ;  at  the  same  time  glancing  at  a 
big  stone  lying  between  the  two,  he  saw  two  half 
dollars. 

"  Brown,**  says  the  Judge,  "  Fll  bet  you  five  dol- 
lars. Smith  beats  the  game.** 

**  Done,**  says  Brown,  and  up  went  the  ore. 

Smith  led  on,  and  won  the  trick,  led  again,  and 
won ;  led  the  third  time  and  won,  but  no  game  yet 
— commenced  whistling  and  scratching  liis  head. 

Judge — {Leaning  on  Smith  and  with  one  eye  shut) 
— Smith,  play  *em  judiciously. 
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Smith  led  a  little  heart,  and  lost  the  trick.  Brown 
played  the  queen  at  him  and  won  the  ten. 
'*  Hold  I''  said  the  Judge,  ''  let  me  see." 
Brown.     What's  the  matter  Judge? 
Smith — {Impatient)— lie&d  on.  Brown. 
Brown.    Play  to  the  ace. 


JuDOi — (Ramng) — ^This  was  a  made  upthinx^ 
you  have  defrauded  me — ^I  fine  yon  both  twentym 
dollars  for  contempt  of  court. 

Brown  pocketed  the  money-^the  priBooerstoped, 
and  so  the  court  adjourned  without  any  formal 
process. 


•♦♦ 


THE    CHICKEN    THIEF    OF    THE    HUDSON. 

TROM  "  DP  THE  RIVER."   BY  F.  W.  8HELT0N.   1858. 


Within  the  past  month,  an  excitement  has  pre- 
Tailed  among  the  quiet  inhabitants  of  these  parts 
unparalleled  since  the  great  oyster-war.  Every  one 
has  heard  of  the  inroads  once  made  by  the  buccan- 
eering fishermen  of  Amboy  on  our  rich  oyster-beds, 
when  the  adverse  fleets  had  like  to  have  come  to  a 
great  nautical  encounter.  But  although  some  guns 
were  pointed,  no  triggers  were  pulled,  and  no  shells 
were  thrown  of  the  kind  used  in  naval  warfare. 
That  chapter  in  history  has  never  been  written  out 
fairly ;  but  let  by-goncs  be  by-gones.  I  am  going 
to  nab  some  circumstances  while  they  are  yet  fresh, 
and  the  materials  attainable,  that  hereafter  they 
may  not  come  up  in  dim  memory  like  the  records 
of  Uie  oyster-war.  The  most  flagrant  depredations 
ever  known  in  the  history  of  man  have  lately  been 
made  on  the  hen-roosts  of  Dutchess  County.  Twelve 
hundred  dollars*  worth  of  chickens  stolen  in  one 
winter,  and  the  greatest  panic  among  all  holders  of 
the  stock  I     The  deed  was  done, 

Deeply  and  darkly  at  dead  of  night, 

and  the  evil  was  waxing  worse  ajid  worse,  so  that 
out  of  the  multitude  of  populous  hen-roosts  in  the 
above  county,  there  was  not  one  which  had  not  suf- 
fered extremely.  Eggs  were  scarce  in  sufficient 
abundance  for  cakes  and  pics :  one  farmer  was  re- 
duced to  his  last  little  chick,  while  the  cheerful 
cackle  of  farm-yards  was  scarce  heard.  The  cock- 
crowing  which  used  to  be  answered  at  dead  of  night 
from  hill  to  hill  and  hamlet  to  hamlet,  until  it  circled 
the  whole  neighborhood,  as  the  British  drum-beat 
circles  the  world,  was  succeeded  by  a  dead  silence, 
and  no  clarion  was  heard  in  the  morning  except  the 
baker's  horn.  Little  as  the  farmers  were  acquainted 
with  natural  history,  they  knew  that  the  chicken  is 
not  a  bird  of  passage,  and  always  comes  home  to 
roost.  Their  hens  had  not  been  picking  and  steal- 
ing, but  they  had  been  stolen  and  picked.  Who 
had  done  the  fowl  deed  ?  That  was  what  the  irri- 
tated owners  were  burning  to  know ;  for  if  they 
could  catch  the  scoundrel  as  he  was  taking  wing, 
they  threatened  that  they  would  tar  and  feather  him, 
without  waiting  for  the  slow  process  of  the  law  to 
coop  him  up.  He  would  not  crow  over  his  bargain, 
nor  cackle  over  his  gains.  There  is  something  in- 
conceivably moan  and  sneaking  in  the  stealing  of 
chickens ;  and  none  but  the  most  hardened  rogue, 
if  caught  with  one  under  his  jacket,  could  exclaim 
with  the  abandoned  Twitchkr,  '  Vel,  vot  of  it?' 
*  Vot  of  it  f  A  great  deal  of  it !  To  take  a  horse 
or  a  young  colt  is  a  bold  and  magnanimous  piece  of 
rascality,  and  if  the  equestrian  spark  can  be  over- 
taken by  the  telegraph  in  the  midst  of  his  horse- 
back exercise,  his  neck  may  be  put  in  requisition. 
That's  paying  a  high  price  for  a  horse,  as  any  jocky 
will  tell  you.    But  to  go  and  bag  a  fowl  when  he 


is  asleep  with  his  head  under  his  wing,  10  the  put 
of  a  chicken-hearted  fellow. 

Although  no  clue  had  been  obtained  to  these  de- 
predations, the  finger  of  suspicion  had  been  for  some 
time  pointed  at  one  Joseph  Antony.  Mr.  Antony, 
a  resident  of  the  city  of  New  York,  who  had  the 
appearance  of  a  sporting  character,  was  in  the  habit 
of  visiting  this  county  about  twice  a-week  in  asinill 
wagon,  to  see  his  friends  and  indulge  his  social  qxat" 
lities.  On  his  way  out,  he  stopped  at  all  the  taverns 
to  take  some  beverage,  although  in  returning  be 
was  abstemious  in  his  habits,  bemg  perhaps  in  hasta 
to  return  to  an  anxious  wife.  But  it  was  noticed  tt 
a  remarkable  coincidence  that  when  he  came  and 
went,  the  chickens  were  always  gone.  Numbers  of 
the  more  prying,  to  confirm  their  suspicions,  hid 
sometimes  peeped  into  his  wagon,  where  they  dis- 
covered creatures  of  the  feathered  creation.  Once  or 
twice  he  had  his  horse  taken  by  the  halter,  but  on 
promptly  presenting  a  revolver,  (we  think  of  CoU*i 
patent,)  he  obtained  liberty  to  pass.  The  knowledge 
of  the  fact  that  he  carried  arms  about  his  persoD 
had  the  effect  of  making  many  diffident,  who  had 
otherwise  not  been  slow  in  their  advances. 

They  did  not  wish  to  take  this  St.  Anthony*s  fire, 
or  risk  their  bodies  and  souls  for  the  sake  of  a  few 
spring-chickens,  no  matter  how  many  shillings  tbey 
were  worth  a  pair.  Mr.  Antony  therefore  had  the 
plank-road  to  himself.  On  another  occasion,  when 
he  was  returning,  well  provided  as  it  was  thought 
with  live  stock  for  the  market,  some  young  men  got 
up  a  plan  to  waylay  him  by  throwing  a  rope  over 
the  road.  This  endeavor  proved  abortive:  for 
when  they  heard  the  sound  of  his  wheeb  approach- 
ing ;  when  they  got  a  glance  of  his  little  colt  whc 
knew  the  ground ;  and  when  they  thought  of  the 
little  Colt  which  he  carried  in  his  pocket,  their 
courage  caved  in,  and  they  fled  to  the  neighboiing 
woods  inhabited  by  owls. 

Thus  did  villainy  triumph,  and  the  henneries  con- 
tinued to  be  impoverished  by  a  consumption  un- 
known to  Thanksgiving  or  the  pip.  The  final  dcsptlr 
of  the  farmers  led  to  a  mutual  compact,  wludi  wo 
will  call  the  Hentt-eatic  League.  At  a  ftdl  and  naip 
nimous  meeting  of  the  chicken-owners  of  DutohoM 
County,  it  was  resolved  to  keep  a  very  strict  waldi 
over  the  motions  of  Mr.  Antony  on  his  next  TiiH. 
Something  must  be  done,  and  that  immediatdj,  tt 
the  boys  suid  who  sat  under  a  tree  in  a  thnnder- 
storm,  when  the  one  asked  the  other  if  he  eoold  pimj, 
otherwise  there  would  not  be  a  cock  to  crow,  nor  a 
hen  to  lay  an  egg  in  all  the  neighborhood.  Ac* 
cordingly,*on  the  afternoon  of  Friday  (unluckv  day  I) 
Mr.  Antony  was  observed  to  pass  Uirough  the  gate 
at  which  he  stopped,  for  the  tollman  observed  that 
he  *  always  acted  very  gentlemanly,  and  always  was 
particular  to  pay  his  toll,  and  was  a  good-looking 
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only  hia  ejei  wu  too  big.'  Th«  rollowing 
te  plan  wu  ^en  hitched  :  Three  countgeout 
.rmed  with  miukets,  irere  to  keep  the  gate 
gbt  and  receive  the  toll  of  Mr.  Antooj  when 
IS  baok,  uid,  if  pOBSible,  '  prevail  on  him  to 

They  took  their  stand  at  sundoim.  The 
ling  chicken-ownera  walchi^d  &11  Dight.  Ur. 
I  Smith  Mt  op  in  hia  wagon-houK ;  but  That 
I  queer,  Ur.  Aatony  pulled  his  cbickeni  olT 
rch  ihnoat  under  his  nose,  without  hia  know- 

Sii  eipected  eggs  wero  tniftaing  at  his  break- 
ble  next  moming.  But  Hr.  Suyd. — oi,  who 
a  the  salt-meadovB,  arranged  hin  plan  better. 

door  of  his  hennery  he  attached  a  string, 
he  conducted  to  his  sleeping^cbamlier ;  and 
string  he  fastened  a  little  beU.  Then  he  lay 
to  keep  awake.  He  heard  nothing  for  same 
until  wluW  ouyht  lo  have  been  the  cock-crow- 
1  waa  startled  suddenly 

Which  dld'mnsl'allr  well 
tng  fVom  hin  couch,  he  placed  his  face  against 
adow,  and  the  night  not  being  Tcry  dark,  the 
ng  tableau  waa  presented:  A  little  wagon 
little  horse,  held  at  the  head  by  a  Uttlc  boy, 
th«  wagon  a  woman  with  a  hood.  He  rushed 
hen-houBojoel  in  time  to  find  the  perches  va- 
ad  hia  naa  retreating,  who  forthwith  seized 
ni  and  drove  like  Jehu  toward  the  long  bridge. 
■ought  that  a  part  of  the  distance  was  accom- 
I  M  the  rate  of  a  mile  in  three  minutes.  But 
yd — m  was  not  to  be  so  batSed.  He  hur- 
hli  mare,  and  taking  Hr.  Lawrence  with 
>llowed  in  pursuit  at  full  speed.  They  ovcr- 
[r.  Antony  at  the  bridge,  where  he  was  en- 
in  killing  chickens,  and  throvinf;  their  heads 
le  balustrades  Into  Uud  Creek.  Finding  some 
tdi  heels,  he  ceased  killing  chickens,  applied 
h,  and  was  again  out  of  sight.  But  although 
right,  he  WM  not  out  of  mind.  On  approach- 
)  Hril^te,  b«  began  to  ftimble  for  change  to 


pay  honorably,  when,  to  his  astoniahment,  be  found 
the  gates  shut,  and  before  he  could  place  hia  hand 
on  hu  revolver,  the  muzilei  of  three  muaketa  were 
within  an  Inch  of  hia  head. 

Aa  a  rat  who  haa  left  hia  hole  by  night  to  get  a 
drink  of  water,  or  to  auck  a  few  eggi,  on  returmng 
finds  it  stopped  up  with  a  brick,  andhimaelf  anaile<^ 
pauaea  On  his  hind  lega  and  Equeala,  «o  did  the  aa- 
toniebed  Antony  cry  out.  On  eiamininelhecontenta 
of  his  wagon,  it  was  found  well  replenished  with 
fowls  J  and  Ur.  Aniony  fr&nkly  eonfeaaed  that  he 
regretted  the  circumstance  of  hia  capture,  aa  he  bad 
already  served  out  aeveral  terms  at  the  State'a- 
prison,  and  waa  loth  to  go  there  again,  iFhei« 
Thanksgiving  fare  waa  so  scarce. 

When  this  remarkable  capture  became  known  on 
the  next  morning,  and  the  prisoner  and  hia  plunder 
were  brought  to  the  Justice's  Court,  great  interest 
was  excited  in  the  country  round.  They  cams 
pouring  into  the  village  by  hundreds,  to  get  a  aight 
of  the  greatest  chioken.Bteal«r  ever  known  since  the 
creation  of  fowls,  Nothing  like  it  was  remembered 
since  St.  Ueorge's  church,  in  the  aame  place,  waa 
broken  open,  and  the  justices,  and  the  wardens,  and 
the  vestrymen,  and  the  tavcm-liceper,  were  con- 
vened in  the  bar-room  or  the  village  inn,  to  see  a 
pile  of  Bibles  and  prayer-books  on  the  sanded  floor, 
where  the  head  warden  remarked  to  the  repentant 
thief  that  he  was  sorry  he  hud  not  used  the  Bible 
and  prayer-book  better.  On  the  examination  of 
Mr.  Antony,  it  waa  apprehended  that  there  might 
be  some  difliculty  about  the  identification  of  the 
fowl,  Tou  can  tell  your  horse,  your  asa,  your  cow, 
your  pig ;  they  are  speckled,  they  are  atreaked,  they 
have  a  patch  on  the  eye,  or  something  of  the  kind. 
But  aa  to  your  chickens,  though  you  teed  them  out 
of  your  own  hand,  the  task  ia  more  difficult.  Vou 
contemplate  them  not  by  units,  but  by  broods,  and 
single  them  out  one  by  one  only  when  the  time 
cornea  to  wring  their  nvcks,  and  you  think  that  a 
roast  chicken  for  dinner  would  not  be  amiss.  Oa 
this  occasion,  no  such  difliculty  occurred.  The 
roostahad  become  ao  thinned  that  the  farmera  were 
enabled  to  recogniie  and  awear  to  their  fowl,  one 
to  his  Bantam,  another  to  his  Shanghai,  a  third  to 
hia  Top-knot,  a  fourth  to  his  Cochin-China,  and  a 
fifth  to  his  Poland  hen.  Although  their  heads  were 
twiated  oiF,  that  mattered  not  so  much,  since  fea- 
thered creatures  are  not  recognixcd  by  their  coun- 
tenances like  men.  They  are  all  beak,  little  head, 
and  have  no  particular  diveruty  of  eipresaioa  to  be 
identified  except  bj  themselves, 

Mr.  Antony  has  engaged  counsel  to  rebut  the 
prosecution  by  the  State,  and  it  will  depend  upon 
the  ability  with  which  this  great  Hcn-lloost  case 
shall  be  managed,  whether  be  ahull  he  finally 
knocked  from  his  perch  in  society,  whether  the 
plank-road  dividonda  ahall  be  diminished  by  the 
amount  of  his  loll,  and  whether  chickens,  like  peach- 
trees,  ahall  take  a  new  aturt.  When  we  consider 
I  iho  eipemuvcness  of  feeding  them,  and  the  many 
I  casualties  which  they  are  exposed  to  from  the  limo 
I  they  are  fledged — snatched  Into  the  air  by  hawka, 
I  fed  on  by  cats,  afSicled  by  the  pip,  and  by  the 
gapes,  it  ia  to  be  ardently  hoped  that  aomeihing 
i  may  be  done  to  protect  them  on  their  rooela. 
Otherwise  wo  know  many  who  will  give  up  raising 
I  fowls  ;  and  then,  ve  ask,  what  is  lo  become  of  our 
I  markets  if  '  hen  sauce'  is  abolished ;  and  what  will 
housewives  do  if  egga  are  a  ahilline  apiece?  The 
I  most  delightful  puddings  known  to  the  present  state 
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of  cookerj  would  h&Te  no  richneaa  without  the  jolk 
of  eftgH.  Where  would  be  the  ^'i^llowneas  of  'spring* 
(usuall}' deuomiiiBted  'grass')  liaticr?     Would  Dot 

Gund-cBke  be  eraiiect  from  the  csCalofpje  of  Uias 
hue's  famous  book  T     And  what  would  become 
of  Ihe  icJDg  and  incrustation  of  onuuneutal  con- 


fectionery* On  theie  queitioDB,  the  letnllofHr. 
Aolonj'B  trial  will  bave  a  bearing.  Intbemaoiime 
be  throws  himself  entirely  upon  hia  couukL  Whn 
naked  by  Ihe  Justice  of  the  Peace  at  the  fr^ 
minarj  eiaminacion  what  bad  been  bia  occDptlioa 
and  meaoB  of  liring,  be  reolied — '  Bptenlathg  ' 


ANECDOTES  OF  TRAVEL 


ETNA. 
Oca  descent  to  San  Nicolosi  was  of  course  a  good 
deal  easier  and  rather  more  pleasaut  tlian  the 
night's  journey  up.  With  the  mules,  it  occu|Ned 
very  DCnrly  the  lume  time ;  but  I  had  bei'onie 
quite  cnnciiiced  that  there  waa  a  prejudice  against 
me  on  tliR  part  of  tlie  irbole  mule  species ;  I  had 
turned  involuntary  Bomerscls  from  divers  mulea;  I 
had  been  bitten  at  and  kielicd  at  by  mules;  I  bad 
endeaTored  to  befriend  nmles  by  leading  tbem  up 
■teep  hills  instead  of  riding  Ihem,  and  Ihcy  were 
always  sure  to  pull  back  and  try  to  go  down  ;  J  had 
attempted  to  lead  them  down  hill,  and  they  InTB- 
liably  insistL'd  upon  going  np;  I  bad  bought  mules 
at  three  hundred  dollars,  that  looked  well  on  tbe 
morning  ot  the  purahase,  but  found  they  could  not 
go  by  night,  in  consequence  of  being  foundered  i  in 
■ober  truth,  my  talent  did  not  lie  in  the  navigation 
or  mana^enient  of  nmles ;  so  I  walked.  A  walk 
down  Uoiint  Etna  includes  a  slide  of  about  a  mile 
from  the  edge  of  the  crater,  which  I  must  tell  you 

Commencinf;  near  the  crater  is  a  sleep  bank  of 
ashes  and  cinders,  oitending  neariy  to  the  Cssa 
Ingiexa,  by  which  the  (rip  is  made  with  a  locomo- 
tive speed  quite  debghtfiil.  Peeping  over  the 
brink  of  the  precipice,  you  enter  Into  a  calculation 
t»  to  the  probability  of  having  your  limbs  dis- 
located, in  case  you  should  strike  some  unseen 
rock ;  and  about  Ihe  time  you  become  satisfied  tbnt 
a  leg  or  an  arm  must  be  sacrificed,  there  arises  a 
dost  some  hundred  yards  below,  and  jou  see  a 
large  (krk  body  bouncing  down  like  a  man  of  India 
rtibbcr,  scattering  cinders  and  ashes  before  it,  and 
yelling  like  a  demon.  Away  it  goes,  rising  and 
jumpitig  and  tossing,  till  it  looks  like  a  great  black 
bird  hopping  down  into  the  gulf  of  lava  below, 
dwindling  as  it  goes  till  you  see  nothing  but  a  dark 
■peck.  'Then  down  dasliea  annllier  and  another, 
and  yon  see  that  it  must  be  old  Pedro  leading  the 
way,  and  the  stragglers  following.  Committing 
yourself  to  Providence,  you  draw  a  long  breath  and 
jump  OTertoo;  and  then,  per  Bofho,  how  you  go; 
up  to  your  nnkles  in  cinders,  ten  feet  every  jump  I 
The  wind  whistlea  ibroogh  your  bair;  you  half 
Bbut  your  eyes  to  keep  out  the  dust  that  has  been 
raised  by  the  guides ;  you  sliout  like  a  drunken 
man,  without  knowing  why,  llurra!  gloriouel  splen- 
did travelling  (bis  1  hold  me,  somebody!  stop  me. 
Pedro  I  by  Jupiter,  there  goes  my  hat '.  I  knew  it 
couldn't  stay  on !  for  heaven's  sake,  belay  me !  It 
is  no  use,  noliody  will  belay  you!  There  you  go, 
faster  and  faster  at  every  jump,  till  you  don't 
know  which  end  will  come  out  first.  Now  you  bet 
ten  to  one  that  your  feet  will  win  tbe  race ;  now  a 
hidden  mass  of  lava  brings  them  up  with  a  sudden 
jerk,  and  you'd  lay  heavy  odds  on  tbe  end  of  your 


none— ye«,  (he  nose  must  win  ;  vou  feel  the  preioMi- 
ilorj  jar  as  it  nears  (he  end  of  the  track ;  leiror 
seizes  your  soul ;  you  jump  desperately  ten,  twend. 
irty  feet  at  every  bound,  twisting  yourself  back 


1  Ihe  a 


like 


r  agon,  of 


mind  that  you  will  never  drop  poor  piuu  O' 
banisters  again  in  order  to  see  her  land  on  Mr 
feet ;  another  leap,  another  twist  docs  it ;  yourteK 
are  in  the  air,  and  you  go  sailing  down  galiintly  oa 
the  seat  of  your  breeches.  Hurra !  clear  the  tuck 
there!  don't  stop  mel  glorious!  splemlidi  Here 
we  are,  Pedro,  all  right,  keep  a  look  oat  for  my 
hat,  it'll  be  down  here  presently  I  Bless  my  hhiI, 
what  a  plide  tbat  was  I 


Eighteen  miles  in  the  bracing  morning  ur  bad  . 
given  us  a  ravenous  appetite.  'The  Mltl  di  Pan^ 
was  recommended  by  our  driver  aa  the  best  in  the 
place,  and  although  it  bore  very  little  resemblance 
to  any  thing  we  hod  ever  seen  in  Paris,  being  about 
as  black  and  dirty  a  looking  locaitda  as  could  weD 
be  found  In  Sicily,  we  ascended  through  the  bostlery 
to  a  large  bare  room  with  a  table  in  the  middle,  and 
half  a  dozen  wooden  chairs  ranged  round  the  walla, 
and  called  for  gvaleht  cota  mangtra — in  plain  Eng- 
lish, something  to  eat.  The  padrooa,  a  sour-look- 
ing woman,  eyed  us  with  a  speculative  glano^  hav- 
ing reference  to  the  siie  of  our  putMB,  and  Mid : 
"  We  have       

just  gone  ahead."  "Very  well,  then, 
us  buve  the  eggs  and  bread  as  soon 
In  about  half  an  hour  we  had  a  scanty 
fried  eggs,  to  which  we  did  aa  much  juatioe 
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Bul^ect  permitted.  "K«v,  pkdroDdk,  what  ia  to 
pajf  "Wh«t  jou  wish,  eignorea."  "No,  no; 
Ton  must  fii  your  own  price."  "  Then,  M  jaa  h«TO 
atd  nothing  but  eggs  und  bread,  wc  will  onl; 
oIikTge  yoii  two  dollara."  "  Two  dollar*  I  why  that 
U  imposrible.  We  hare  only  bad  a  dozen  egga  and 
a  little  bread  r  "Well,  then,  say  a  dollar  and  a 
half;  that  it  ver;  little  for  four  peniona,  aigiiorca." 
Wc  paid  the  dollar  and  a  half,  and  conaidcced  our- 
Bel»ea  Tary  clerorlj  done.  Ab  we  were  about  to 
leave,  our  liOitesa  reminded  ua  of  another  small 
charge— three  carlina  for  the  room.  "Whall" 
Bald  we,  in  an  honeat  Et  of  iadignation,  "  Jo  you 
muan  to  bbj  we  are  to  pay  for  the  privilege  of  eat- 
ing your  miserable  eollitioiif  in  thia  born  of  a 
pUce?"  "Of  course,  aignorcg,  you  hare  had  the 
nae  of  the  room."  "  Very  true,  but  did  you  tbink 
wc  were  going  to  eat  out  of  doora?"  "By  no 
mcanr,  and  that  lathe  reason  why  I  cbarge  you  for 

to  argue  against  a  svsteni  of  reasoning  so  co^rent  an 
this ;  the  poKtilion  was  calling  lo  us  to  eonic  on  ;  so 
we  paid  the  tliree  carUns  for  the  use  of  the  room. 
Paaaing  out,  wo  were  attacked  by  a  dirty  eaiiiiu, 
who  demanded  a  triSing  remuneration  fur  her  aor- 
TiccB.  "Please  your  eicellencie<i,  I  cooked  brenk- 
[kat  for  you  I"  "The  deuce  you  did  I  liow  do  you 
suppose  we  could  eat  it  uoless  il  was  cooked  f  Are 
people  in  the  habit  of  eating  breakfiuit  nw  at  the 
mill  dt  Farigif"  "No,  aignorcs;  I  cOok  it  for 
tbem,  and  tbey  always  give  me  something  for  my 
trouble."  It  was  no  iwe  to  rebel;  the  cook  hung 
to  ua  like  a  leeeh,  and  it  waa  only  by  paying  her 
three  carlins  that  we  could  extricate  ourtielves  from 
her  ciutchcB.  "  Thank  heaven,  wc  arc  done  now  I" 
waa  our  ioToluntary  oiclamatioD,  as  wc  made  out 
eiit.  '^Aipello,  siguorea,"  saida  voice  behind,  "you 
have  forgotten  the /iBwAtno."  "The  what?"  "The 
porter,  eenllemen.  "  And  prnj  what  have  you  done 
for  uB?'  "I  attend  to  the  baggage,  Mgnorca." 
But  we  have  no  baggage  here ;  it  is  nil  in  Ihc  dili- 
gence." "Ah,  that  inukcs  no  difference;  I  could 
bavo  carried  it  for  you:  [  must  live,  you  know,  and 
this  is  all  ihe  pay  I  get  to  support  a  large  family." 
The  claim  was  irresistible;  we  rebelled  at  first,  but 
it  was  no  use,  the  /aeehino  followed  us  till  wc  ha<l 
to  give  him  a  few  baiocci  to  get  rid  of  him.  "  IVell, 
this  beats  Italy  all  hollow,"  was  our  unanimous  con- 
cluHion,  as  we  took  our  respective  seats  in  the  dJi- 
gence,  and  began  (o  enjoy  (he  luxuriea  of  sunshine 
and  cigars,  after  the  atorm  through  which  wc  had 
passed.  "£uoi»  mono,"  said  our  small  postilion. 
"For  what,  you  rascal!"  "Kor  driving  jou." 
"  But  you  did  not  drive  us ;  you  were  asleep  nil  the 
time ;  we  won't  pay  you !"  However,  wc  (Ud  pay 
hini.  after  a  great  drui  of  talking.  "Drive  on  now," 
shouted  Ihe  Englishtnan.  '■  Atidalt  f  roared  the 
Portuguese.  "Uo  ahead,"  said  I.  "  Atpetla,  ec- 
nores," eried  the  hosller;  " iiiono ninno for  the  hos- 
tler." We  threw  the  hostler  n  few  carlina,  and 
shouted,  "Drive  on,  andalfl  go  ahead  again!" 
"  Aiptlla  r  cried  the  hontier,  "this  is  an  exim 
diligence  ;  extra  diligences  arc  alwnj-s  double  price. 
Besides,  il  is  two  posts  from  Catania,  ami  yeni  have 
only  paid  for  one  change  of  horses."  "J>i/iMol" 
roared  the  Portuguese,  "wc  have  only  had  ono 
change,  and  that  has  just  been  put  in  now."  "  Stun- 
ning buaineas  thia,"  said  the  Kugliabnian.  "Done 
brown  1"  said  I.  "True,  senores;  but  you  must 
pay  for  the  half-nay  post,"  "TItcre  is  no  po.it 
there,  you  scouDdcel — nohopipB — nothing  at  alll" 


"Da  veror,  gignorcn,  but  these  horses  have  done 
double  duty;  so  they  mual  he  paid  for,  or  they 
can't  go  on!"  This  was  too  had.  "  Conptilol" 
shrieked  the  Portuguese,  "  Excessively  annoying," 
said  the  Engliahmun,  "Great  couiitiyl' aai'd  I^ — 
"great  country,  gentlemenl"  We  unanimously 
determined  that  we  would  not  pay  for  changing 
horeca,  when  no  inch  change  was  made.  "  Go  to 
the  devil  with  your  horses,  then;  we  won't  pay  ■ 
cent  more."  "  Va  bent,  acnorcal"  replied  the  hos- 
tler, very  coolly  uuliilching  tlie  horses,  and  leading 
them  off  to  the  stable.  "I'll  go  to  the  devil  to 
oblige  you,  signores ;  but  I  can't  go  lo  Syracuse 
tin  Ihe  half-way  poat  ia  ]>nid  Tor.  You  will  have  to 
go  on  without  horses,  that's  all." 

Here  was  a  predicament!  The  inhabitants  of 
the  classical  city  of  Lentinl  were  pouring  down  from 
all  tlic  neighboring  slrecta  to  see  Ihe  diligence  that 
was  bound  to  Syracuse  without  horses.  Matrons 
with  children  in  Iheir  arms,  held  up  their  precious 
babes  lo  sec  the  sight ;  piratical-looking  fellows 
gatliered  around  and  examined  us  with  a  deUberate 
and  speculative  ftara;  the  little  boys  shouted  mer- 
rily, and  called  the  ullenlioa  of  all  straggling  aC' 
quainlances  lo  Che  pole  of  Ihe  diligence  that  pointed 
toward  Syracuse,  but  wouldn't  pull  for  want  of 
horses!  What  was  to  be  done?  lio  to  the  Mayor* 
Perhaps  there  was  none;  and  if  there  was,  who 
knew  the  way?  "Seiiorca,"  said  the  hostler  in  a 
soothing  (one,  perceiving  our  distress  of  mind, 
"  yon'd  belter  pay  nie,  ami  allow  mo  the  pleasure  of 
putting  Ihe  horses  in."  Wc  considered  the  advice, 
and  took  it.  It  was  rather  humiliating  lo  oiir  feel- 
ings; hut  we  were  hemmed  in  with  difficulties  on 
all  sides  ;  in  vain  we  looked  round  upon  tlie  crowd ; 
not  a  sympulhi^ng  face  was  there;  not  a  soul  to 
pity  ua  in  our  misfortunes.  The  pervading  senli- 
ment  seemed  lobe — "Hit  'em  again!  they've  got 
no  friends!"  There  was  ono  universal  shout  of 
bughter  aa  the  poatiliou  cracked  his  whip,  and 
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drove  U8  rattling  out  of  Lontini.  I  turned  to  look 
back  as  we  ascended  the  hill,  and  caught  a  glimpse 
of  the  hostler,  who  was  still  bowing  to  us  with  the 
utmost  gravity  and  pohteness.  If  ever  I  meet  that 
man  on  Pennsylvania  avenue,  it  is  my  settled  inten- 
tion to  do  him  personal  violence. 

As  to  the  sparky  little  postilion  who  drove  us  so 
furiously  out  of  Catania,  and  who  afterwards  fell 
asloep  when  there  was  nobody  on  the  roadside  to 
admire  his  driving,  I  have  him  safe  enough.  Here 
he  is.    Public  indignation  is  respectfully  solicited  : 

The  individual  mounted  on  that  horse,  swindled 
us  out  of  two  carlins.  What  he  did  with  so  much 
money  it  would  be  impossible  to  say :  he  may  have 
put  it  it  in  his  boots  for  safe  keeping ;  but  he  cer- 
tainly could  not  have  deposited  his  ill-gotten  gains 
in  his  coat-pockets.  I  only  know  that  we  paid  him 
the  sum  above  specified  for  doing  certain  duties 
that  he  never  performed;  and  that  implicit  con- 
fidence is  not  to  be  placed  in  a  man  simply  because 
he  wears  a  feather  in  his  hat,  a  jacket  with  red 
cloth  embroidery  and  small  tails,  and  a  pair  of  top- 
boots,  big  enough  to  bury  him  in  when  he  dies. 

PASSPOllTS. 

When  the  diligence  stopped  at  one  of  the  outer 
gates,  we  were  carefully  inspected  by  a  couple  of 
officers,  in  flashy  uniforms  and  feathers,  who  po- 
litely requested  us  to  allow  them  the  pleasure  of 
looking  at  our  passports.  One  stood  a  little  in  the 
background,  with  pens,  ink  and  j)upcr  in  his  hand : 
he  was  evidently  a  subordinate  character,  notwith- 
standing the  brilliancy  of  his  plumage,  which,  from 
a  hasty  estimate,  I  calculated  to  consist  of  the  tails 
of  three  game-cocks  ;  the  other  was  a  portly  man, 
of  grave  and  dignified  demeanor,  rich  in  tin  but- 
tons and  red  cloth  epaulots,  and  with  a  mustache 
that  would  have  done  credit  to  the  Governor  him- 
self; in  fact,  I  thought  at  first  that  he  was  the 
(iovernor,  so  imposing  was  his  ])eraonal  appearance. 
The  passports  he  opened  slowly  and  cautiously, 
either  from  habitual  contempt  of  the  value  of  time, 
or  a  latent  suspicion  that  they  contained  squibs  of 
gunpowder:  and  at  last,  when  he  had  fairly  spread 
them  out,  with  the  signatures  inverted,  he  carefully 
scanned  the  contents  for  five  minutes,  and  then 
calmly  addressed  us,  in  bad  Italian ;  "  Your  names, 
signores,  if  you  please."  Our  friend  the  Portuguese, 
being  the  oldest,  was  accorded  the  privilege  of 
speaking  first.  '*  My  name,  Signor,  is  Mendoza, 
and  this  lady  is  my  wife."  "Grazia,  Signor." 
Tlien,  turning  to  the  subordinate,  "  Put  that  down 
— Men-z-z-a.  Va  bnicy  After  some  other  ques- 
tions as  to  profosMon,  place  of  nativity,  etc.,  he 
turned  to  th«  Knglishman ;  "  Your  name,  Signor  ?" 
*'Mine?     My  name    is  Norval :  on  the  Grampian 

hills  my  father  feeds  his  flocks,  a  frugal  swain" 

"Excuse,  Signor,  what  did  you  say?"  "Smith, 
John  Smith,  if  you  like  it  better!"  "  F'a  hcne^ 
Signor;  put  that  down:  Giovanni  Smiz;  no  Sem- 
mit — Giovanni  Semmit."  The  man  with  the  tails  of 
the  game-cocks  in  his  hat  put  it  down.  "  And 
your  name,  Signor  i*"  turning  to  your  humble  ser- 
vant. "Sir,"  said  I,  with  a  <iash  of  honest  pride  in 
the  thought  that  I  was  giving  a  name  known  in  the 
remotest  corners  of  the  globe ;  "  My  name  is 
Brown — .John  Brown — Americano,  General  in  the 
Bobtail  Alilitia."  "Grazia!  Signor,"  said  the  officer, 
bowing,  as  I  flattered  myself,  even  more  profoundly 
than  he  had  bowed  to  my  friend  John  Smith.  "  Put 
that  down — Giovanni  Brovvcnni."    "  Brown  !"  said 


I ;  for  I  had  no  idea  of  having  an  honest  name  w 
barbarously  Italianized.  **^  Signor,  BruettnT 
"No!"  said  I,  sternly,  "not  Bnivven — Bkows, 
Sir."  "Si,  Signor—BRUiN."  "Xo,  Sir,"  said  I, 
indignantly,  "  do  you  take  me  for  a  bear,  SrT 
My  name^s  Brown,  Sir."  "  Certo,  Signore,  Bans!' 
And  Bruin  was  written  down  by  the  feathered  man: 
and  so  stands  my  name  to  this  day  in  the  oflBctal 
archives  of  Syracuse — Giovanni  Bruin,  or  Joiui 
Bear. 

MESSINA. 

There  Ib  so  little  to  be  seen  in  Messina,  that  ve 
got  through  on  the  day  after  our  arrival.  A  few 
churches,  convents,  and  old  walls,  are  about  the 
only  sights  in  the  way  of  antiquities  that  the  travel- 
er is  called  upon  to  endure :  and,  after  seeing  these, 
he  may  pass  the  tune  pleasantly  enough,  rambling 
about  the  neighborhood,  which  is  full  of  fine  scene- 
ry, or  lounging  about  the  wharves,  where  he  will 
enjoy  something  in  the  way  of  maritime  life  on 
shore.  The  position  of  the  town  is  scarcely  less 
picturesque  than  that  of  Palermo,  and  for  all  the 
evidences  of  progress  and  civilization  I  greatly  pre- 
ferred this  neighborhood  to  any  part  of  Sicily. 

On  the  occasion  of  a  second  visit  to  Messina,  I 
was  accompanied  by  an  Irish  major  from  India  and 
an  old  English  gentleman  returning  from  the  East, 
both  fellow-passengers  on  the  steamer  from  Malta, 
and  very  jovial  and  agreeable  travelling  aequuot- 
ances.  We  had  but  three  hours  on  shore,  the 
steamer  having  merely  touched  for  passengers.  It 
was,  therefore,  on  landing,  a  matter  of  considen- 
tion  in  what  way  we  could  spend  our  time  most 
profitably.  The  Englishman  was  in  favor  of  seeing 
the  breach,  at  the  risk  of  every  thing  else;  the 
major  of  that  happy  and  accommodating  tempera- 
ment which  renders  a  man  capable  of  enjoying  all 
things  equally  ;  and  I,  having  on  a  former  occasion 
seen  every  thing  in  Messina  except  the  breach, 
yielded,  against  an  internal  conviction  that  a  hole 
in  a  wall  is  not  an  object  of  peculiar  interest.  Bat 
habitual  martyrdom  makes  a  man  magnanimous, 
and  the  old  gentleman  was  bent  upon  seeing  the 
breach ;  he  had  set  his  heart  upon  it ;  he  had 
enlightened  us  upon  the  historical  points,  and  the 
breach  we  must  see.  Nor  would  he  have  a  guide, 
for  he  spoke  French,  and  could  ask  the  way.  The 
major,  too,  si)oke  a  foreign  language ;  it  was  Guze- 
rat  or  Ilindoo,  and  not  likely  to  be  very  useful  in 
'the  streets  of  Messina,  but  it  might  come  in  play; 
and  I  prided  myself  on  speaking  Italian ;  that  is  to 
say  (between  you  and  myself),  a  species  of  Italian 
formed  chiefly  of  Arabic,  French,  Tuscan,  Neapol- 
itan and  English,  but  chiefly  of  English  Italianized 
by  copious  additions  of  vowels  at  the  end  of  every 
word.  Yielding,  however,  to  the  superior  zeal  of 
our  English  friend,  Mr.  Pipkins,  we  kept  modestly 
in  the  rear,  while  he  took  the  middle  of  the  main 
street,  and  kept  a  sharp  look-out  for  any  intelligent- 
looking  man  that  had  the  appearance  of  understand- 
ing French.  *^  Paries  i'ous  Franqait^  monaimrf* 
said  Pipkins  to  the  very  first  man  he  met.  "  NHn  P 
replfed  the  man  ;  "  ttprechen  Sie  DettUch  /"  **  Talk 
to  him  in  Hindoo,"  said  Mr.  Pipkins.  The  major 
addressed  him  accordingly  in  Ilindoo.  "3'fVA/," 
said  the  man.  "  Maiybe  he  understands  Italian," 
suggested  the  major.  ^^  ParU  Jtaliano  f^  said  I. 
"i't  iignoTy  un  poco.*^  ^^ Dove  il  breecha  in  the 
Muro^^''  sai<1 1,  going  to  the  full  extent  of  my  Italian. 
The  man  looked  piqpled,  but,  not  wishing  to  appear 
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ignorant,  addressed  me  in  anch  a  complicated  mix- 
ture  of  German  and  Sicilian  that  I  had  to  stop  him 
al  length.  8i  m  grwM,''  *'  What  does  he  say  ?** 
Inquired  Mr.  Pipkins.  *'  I  think  he  says  the  wall  is 
somewhere  outside  the  city ;  but  he  speaks  abom- 
inable Italian."  **  Humph  I  never  mind;  here^s  a 
gentleman  that  speaks  French,  I'm  certain.  Mon- 
sieur! I  say,  monsieur!**  (calling  to  a  stiff-looking 
man,  just  passing),  "  Pantz  voim  Fran^ain^  mon- 
tieur  r  •*  iVb,  itignor ;  Jtaliana.^'  Upon  this  hint 
I  spake  Italian,  as  before.  The  stiff  man  unbent 
himself,  and  politely  conducted  us  round  the  comer, 
where  he  showed  us  the  ancient  church  ;  and 
bidding  us  adieu,  went  his  way  with  the  same 
|rraTe  and  studied  aspect.  I  shall  never  forget  the 
look  of  mingled  doubt  and  disappointment  with 
which  my  venerable  English  friend  surveyed  me. 
"  Did  you  ask  him  for  a  church  ?"  "  No*  I  asked 
him  for  the  wall  with  the  breach  in  it.**  From  that 
moment,  I  believe  Mr.  Pipkins  suspected  me  of  bad 
Italian.  Disappointment,  however,  only  added  to 
his  zeal.  Pusliing  on  with  a  determined  stei),  he 
led  the  way  through  innumerable  streets,  till  at 
length  we  reached  an  open  piazza,  where  we  halted 
clo4C  by  a  hack-stand,  to  gain  breath  and  take  an 
observation.  Here  we  were  soon  surrounded  by 
such  an  eager  gang  of  vetturini,  in  consequence  of 
an  indiscreet  question  in  Hindoo  by  the  major, 
that  we  had  to  work  ourselves  out  of  the  crowd  by 
main  force.  *^  Leave  it  all  to  me,*'  said  our  English 
friend.  **  Pll  find  somebody  presently  who  speaks 
French.  Ha !  that  man  has  a  French  look.  1  say, 
monsieur,  monsieur!"  The  man  stopped.  ^^Far- 
Uzttotu  Fran^aUy  monsieur  T*  **  Omi,  monsieur.^^ 
**•  I  told  you  so,"  said  our  friend,  turning  to  us  tri- 
umphantly ;  see  what  perseverance  will  do ;"  and 
then  he  propounded  a  series  of  questions  to  the 
strange  gentleman  concerning  the  location  of  the 
wall,  interrupted  at  every  pause  by  "  Owi,  monsieur^ 
OMi,  oMi."  "  Now,  sir,  can  you  tell  us  where  it  is  ? 
(still  in  French.)  What  language  the  individual  ad- 
dressed, spoke  in  reply,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
say ;  but  it  was  brief  and  to  the  point,  for  he  imme- 
diately conducted  us  round  another  comer,  and 
showed  us  the  diligence  office,  after  which  he 
touched  his  hat  politely,  and  walked  on.  Mr.  Pip- 
kins regarded  the  sign  upon  the  diligence  office 
with  ineffable  disgust,  and  then  casting  a  ferocious 
look  after  the  stranger,  strack  his  stick  heavily 
upon  the  pavement  and  said :  **  Dumme,  if  that^s 
French!  He  doesn't  understand  the  language!" 
For  some  time  previoui<ly,  I  had  observed  a  sus- 
picious-looking fellow  dodging  from  cornor  to  cor- 
ner in  our  rear,  who  now  caine  up,  touching  his  hat 
respectfully.  **  Gemmen,"  said  he,  "  me  speakee 
Inglees.  What  you  want?"  Our  frien<l  explained 
in  full,  evidently  much  relieved  at  this  sudden 
acce.ssion  to  his  cause.  **  Ye.^,  yes,  me  know,"  re- 
plied the  man.  "  (Jonie  on."  We  followed  with  a 
good  will,  certain  that  our  troubles  were  at  last  at 
an  end ;  and  really  I  began  to  feel  quite  interested 
in  the  wall,  from  the  sheer  force  of  disappointment. 
We  had  proceeded  some  distance  through  a  laby- 
rinth of  streets,  when  Mr.  Pipkins,  who  was  en- 
gaged in  a  hopeles.4  attempt  to  extract  additional 
information  out  of  the  guide  concerning  the  wall, 
stopped  short,  and  indignantly  uttered  those  words ; 
"  You  infernal  rascal,  that's  not  what  we  want !" 
Now,  the  full  force  of  this  violent  language  was  of 
course  lost  ui>on  the  major  and  myself.  The  only 
words  we  overheard  were — "just  seventeen"^-**  ar- 


rived from  Paris  yesterday,"  which  of  coarse  left  us 
in  a  most  painful  state  of  mystery ;  nor  could  we 
prevail  upon  Mr.  Pipkins  to  give  us  the  least  satis- 
faction on  the  subject.  He  merely  turned  back, 
muttering  something  about  a  deplorable  state  of 
morals ;  and  upon  consulting  his  watch,  found  that 
it  was  about  time  to  go  on  board  the  steamer. 

NEAR  ATHENS. 

Not  far  beyond  the  old  convent,  we  came  to  a 
pass,  with  a  rugged  bluff  on  the  right,  upon  which 
were  some  ancient  inscriptions.  Our  dragoman 
stopped  the  carriage,  and  in  a  very  imposing  man- 
ner called  our  attention  to  the  fact  that  we  were 
now  at  a  most  interesting  point  in  our  journey. 
Doctor  Mendoza  never  suffered  any  thing  men- . 
tioned  in  (he  guide-book  to  escape  his  attention ; 
but  unfortunately  he  had  forgotten  his  book  in 
Athens,  and  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  de- 
pending solely  upon  the  classical  attainments  of  our 
dragoman. 

"  Wat  you  call  dis  place  ?"  said  he ;  for  the 
dragoman  spoke  nothing  but  English,  in  addition  to 
his  native  language,  and  Doctor  Mendoza  was  not 
very  proficient  in  either  tongue ;  "  Wat  his  de 
name  of  dis  place  ?" 

**  Urn  call  um-er-r-a— e-r-r-a ;  what  you  say,  sare?" 

"  What  hiss  de  name  ?" 

"  Oh,  de  name ;  me  know  de  name ;  me  tell  you 
by'm  by.  Dis  great  place,  shentlemans;  much 
great  ting  happen  here  in  ancient  time ;  grand 
ting  happen  here.  Dey  stop  here;  much  grand 
feast ;  plenty  people ;  oh,  gn;at  ting  happen  here." 

"  But  what  hUs  it?  Wat  gran  ting — wat  gran 
feast  vou  call  her  ?" 

"  She  call  'um  feast,  wat  de  plenty  people  have 
wen  dey  come  dis  way;  Oh,  much  fine  time! 
Dere's  de  mark,  shentlemans ;  on  de  rock  dere  you 
see  de  mark." 

Doctor  Mendoza  looked  at  the  rock,  but  could 
make  nothing  of  the  murk.  Evidently  it  was  all 
Greek  to  him,  for  it  perplexed  and  irritated  him  ex- 
ceedingly. 

"By  dam  !  you  no  conosce  nienta!  Mal-a-detta! 
wat  you  call  herself?  heh?  you  call  herself  drag- 
oman? One  multo  buono  dragoman  she  be! 
t5acr-r-r-r  diabolo  t" 

"  Yos,  shentlemans :  me  dragoman  ;  me  plenty 
recommendation  ;  me  know  more  all  dragomans  in 
Atens!  All  American  shentlemans  say  me  good 
dragoman;  all  English  shentlemans  say  me  g^od 
dragoman ;  every  bo<ly  say  me  good  dragoman." 

"  Den  wat  for  vou  no  conosce  de  name  of  dis 
pUice  ?" 

"  De  name  ?  Oh,  de  name,  sare  ?  yes,  sare  :  me 
know  de  name  well  as  any  body.  De  name^s 
er-r-ra — er-r-ra;  you  know  dis  de  place,  shentle- 
mans, wore  de  pl<;nty  peoples  come  for  de  gran 
ting;  much  grand  feast.  Dat^s  de  name;  same 
name  wot  you  find  in  de  book,  yes  sare.  Me  best 
dragoman  in  Atens ;  all  de  shentlemans  say  me  de 
best.     Me  know  de  name  all  de  place." 

"  Andate !"  roared  the  Portuguese,  turning  fu- 
riously to  the  driver;  "*tisimposs  tounderstan  dat, 
she  no  speak  Inglees!"  and  away  we  rolled  over  the 
road,  as  fast  as  two  skeletons  of  horses  could  drag 
us.  Presently  the  carriage  stopped  agiiin,  and  the 
dragoman  informed  us  that  we  had  arrived  at  an- 
other important  point. 

"  Dere,  shentlemans,  you  see  de  water ;  much 
sheep  come  dere  in  old  time ;  two  tousan  sheep  ?" 
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"  Wat  I"  cried  the  Portuguese,  **  dat  de  bay  of 
Salamis?  Dat  de  place  where  Xerxes  come  wid 
two  million  sheep." 

**  Yes,  Pare ;  dat  de  same  place,  Bare ;  de  eheep 
all  fight  de  Greek  mans  dere  ;  de  Greek  mans  kill 
all  de  sheep  and  sink  Vm  in  de  water.  Greek  Tery 
brave  mans ;  kill  two  hundred  sheep  dere.  Yes,  sare." 

"  Wat  dey  do  wid  all  de  dead  mans?" 

"Oh,  dey  bury  all  de  dead  mans  down  dere 
were  you  see  de  tombs.  Yes,  sare.  De  Greek 
mans  dere,  and  de  odor  mans  wat  come  in  de  sheep 
be  dere  in  that  oder  place  wot  you  see.  Yes,  sare. 
Oh,  me  know  all  do  ting — ^me  no  tell  lie ;  me  good 
dragoman." 

*'  Poh !  'Tis  imposa  to  comprehen.  Twill  be 
necess  to  have  de  book"  said  the  doctor,  in  great 
disgust ;  ^*dc  sheep  be  buried  in  de  tqpibs,  and  de 
Greek  muns  be  buried  in  de  sheep— -imposs  I  imposs  I 
Andate,  diabolo!" 

SMYRNA 

Lounging  about  the  bazaars,  a  day  or  two  after 
my  arrival  in  Smyrna,  I  thought  I  recognized  a  fa- 
miliar voice.  A  fashionable-looking  tourist  was 
making  a  bargain  for  a  fez.  His  dress  was  new  to 
me  ;  but  there  could  be  no  mistake  in  the  voice.  I 
went  up  cautiously  and  looked  at  his  face.  It  was 
the  face  of  an  American  gentleman  whom  I  had 
met  in  various  parts  of  Europe.  Bimby  was  his 
name.  He  was  in  the  most  exquisite  distress  in  re- 
gard to  the  texture  of  the  fez.  The  fact  is,  poor 
Bimby  was  the  victim  of  want;  not  that  he  was  in 
the  want  of  money ;  he  had  plenty  of  that — too 
much  for  his  own  happiness;  but  he  always  wanted 
something  that  it  was  very  difficult,  if  nut  quite  im- 
possible, to  find  in  this  world.  Every  morning,  he 
got  up  oppressed  with  wants ;  every  night  he  went 
to  bed  overwhelmed  and  broken  down  with  wants. 
I  never  saw  a  man  in  comfortable  circumstances  in 
such  a  dreadful  state  of  destitution  in  all  my  life. 
When  I  first  saw  him,  ho  was  on  the  way  from 
Florence  to  Milan,  in  quest  of  a  pair  of  pantaloons 
of  a  particular  style.  No  man  in  Europe  understood 
cutting  except  Pantaletti.  There  was  a  sit  in  Pan- 
taletti  that  made  him  indispensable.  He  (Bimby) 
had  tried  the  Parisian  tailors,  but  they  were  de- 
ficient in  the  knees.  It  was  his  intention  to  pro- 
cee<i  at  once  from  Milan  to  Leijwic  for  boots ;  the 
Germans  were  the  only  people  who  brought  boots  to 
I»erfectioii,  and  decidedly  the  best  were  to  be  had  nt 
Leipsic.  He  expocted  to  be  obliged  to  return  to 
Paris  for  shirts ;  there  was  a  sit  in  the  collar  of  the 
Parisian  shirt  that  suited  him.  His  medicines  he 
always  j)iin'liJifie<l  in  London ;  his  cigars  he  was 
forced  to  import  from  Havana ;  his  Latakia  to- 
bacco he  was  compellrd  to  purchase  himr;elf  in 
Smyrna,  and  this  was  partly  the  occasion  of  his 
present  visit.  As  to  wines,  it  was  nonsense  to  un- 
dertake to  drink  any  but  the  pure  Johannisberg ; 
which  he  generally  saw  bottled  on  the  Uliine  every 
summer,  in  order  to  avoid  imposition.  His  winU^rs 
he  spent  chiefly  in  Spain ;  it  was  the  only  country 
where  goo<l  cream  was  to  be  had ;  but  the  cofl'ee 
was  inferior,  and  he  sometimes  had  to  cross  the 
Pyrenees  for  want  of  a  pood  cup  of  coiVec.  No 
mode  of  travelling  suited  him  exactly — in  fact,  he 
di>liked  travelling.  Riding  he  hated,  because  it 
jolted  him;  walking,  because  it  tired  him;  the 
snow,  because  it  was  cold ;  the  sun,  because  it  was 
wann ;  Home,  because  it  was  damp ;  Nice,  because 
it  was  dry ;  Athens,  because  it  was  dusty.     (By  the 


way,  I  disliked  Athens  myself,  chiefly  on  that  a^ 
count ;  Bimby  was  right  there.)  But' it  was  inpQ»> 
sible  for  him  to  live  in  America  again.  Whx 
could  any  man  of  taste  do  there  t  No  pictorei.  m 
ruins,  no  society,  no  opera,  no  classical  asBOciatiooi 
— nothing  at  all,  except  business ;  and  all  sort*  of 
business  he  despised.  It  was  a  ridiculous  as  well  h 
a  vulgar  way  of  spending  life.  In  fact,  the  only  de> 
cent  people  he  had  met  with  were  the  French;  t 
man  might  contrive  to  exist  a  while  in  Paris.  Not 
that  he  approved  altogether  of  the  French  lan- 
guage; it  wanted  depth  and  richness;  the  only 
language  worthy  a  man  of  sense  was  the  SanscriL 
As  soon  as  he  had  suited  himself  in  boots  at  Leip* 
sic,  ho  was  going  to  perfect  himself  in  Sanscrit  at 
the  University  of  BerUn ;  after  which  he  hoped  to 
recover  the  effects  of  hard  study  bj  a  tour  throa|:h 
Bavaria,  which  was  the  only  country  on  the  face  of 
the  earth  where  the  beer  was  fit  to  drink. 

Unhappy  Bimby !  miserable  Bimby  !  Man  wantA 
but  little  here  below,  as  a  general  rule ;  bat  there 
are  exceptions.  Bimby  will  be  the  victim  of  want  to 
the  last  day  of  his  life.  If  not  bom  in  him^  it  wm 
bred  in  him  by  bad  training,  or  no  training  at  alL 

But  enough  of  human  frailties.  Bimby  has  a 
kind  heart,  and  really  wants  nothing  to  make  lum 
a  very  good  fellow,  except  ten  hours  a  day  of  useful 
employment. 

THE  ENGLISH  TOUEIST. 

On  our  passage  through  the  Sea  of  Marmora  v« 
were  beset  bv  a  furious  Levanter.  The  waters  were 
lashed  into,  a  white  foam,  and  floods  of  sprtj 
covered  the  decks  fore  and  aft.  The  motion  of  the 
steamer  in  the  short  choi>ping  seas  produced  the 
most  uni)leasant  eflects.  Crowded  as  we  were  with 
deck  passengers,  chiefly  pilgrims  on  the  way  to 
Jerusalem,  it  was  pitiable  to  behold  their  terror 
and  the  miserable  condition  to  which  they  were  re- 
duced by  sea-sickness  and  exposure  to  the  weather. 
Some  lay  covered  up  in  their  dripping  blankets, 
groaning  piteously;  others  staggered  about  the 
decks,  clinging  to  the  rails,  and  looking  Tacantly 
toward  the  land ;  some  prayed,  some  wept,  some 
smoked,  some  did  nothing  at  all,  but  it  was  evident 
there  were  not  many  aboard  who  would  have  ob- 
jected to  being  put  ashore  again.  In  the  midst  of 
all  the  confusion,  I  noticed  an  English  tourist  on 
the  quarter-deck,  leaning  against  the  companion^ 
way,  and  contemplating  the  scene  with  a  calnmera 
that  was  really  provoking.  Hang  it,  man!  I 
thought,  have  you  no  soul — no  bowels  of  compas- 
sion ?  Why  don't  you  look  amused,  or  sorry,  or 
interested,  or  sick,  or  miserable,  or  something?  I 
went  a  little  closer,  to  try  if  I  could  discover  some 
trace  of  feeling  in  his  stolid  features.  Surely  I  had 
seen  that  face  before ;  that  clean-shaved  face ;  those 
well-trimnied,  reddish  whiskers ;  that  starched 
sliirt-collar  of  snowy  whiteness ;  that  portly  figure. 
Certainly  I  had  seen  him.  Every  body  has  seen 
him.  Bromley  is  his  name — Mr.  Bromley,  an  Eng- 
lish gentleman  of  fortune,  who  travels  to  kill  time. 
He  is  the  Mephistophiles  of  Englishmen.  I  saw 
him  e^ery  where — ^in  Paris,  reading  the  newspapers 
ID  a  ca/r ;  on  the  top  of  the  Bighi,  criticising  the 
rising  of  the  sun;  in  Vienna,  wandering  through 
the  Paradei's  Garten ;  in  Berlin,  gazing  calmly  at 
the  statue  of  Frederick  the  Great ;  on  the  Acrop- 
olis of  Athens,  examining  the  Parthenon ;  in  Con- 
stantinople, lounging  about  the  bazaars ;  in  Smyrna, 
eating  beefsteak  at  the  Hotel  of  the  Two  Augustas 
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—Always  reserred,  serious,  dogmatical,  and  English. 
When  there  were  only  Americans  in  the  party,  he 
WAS  a  vast  improvement  upon  Bromley.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  principle  and  habit,  he  never  makes  acquaint- 
ances that  may  be  troublesome  hereafter.  He  is 
the  embodiment  of  the  non-committal.  He  never 
takes  any  thing  on  hearsay ;  he  looks  at  nothing 
that  is  not  designated  in  the  guide-book  ;  patron- 
ises no  hotel  that  is  not  favorably  mentioned  by 
Marray  ;  admires  no  picture  except  by  number  and 
corresponding  reference  to  the  name  of  the  artist ; 
is  only  moved  to  enthusiasm  when  the  thing  is  pro- 
nounced a  chefd'ceuvre  by  the  standard  autnorities. 
He  shuts  himself  up  in  his  shell  of  ice  wherever  he 
goes,  and  only  suffers  himself  to  be  thawed  out 
when  he  thinks,  upon  mature  consideration,  that 
there  is  no  danger  of  coming  in  contact  with  some- 
body that  may  take  advantage  of  the  acquaintance. 
To  his  fellow-countrymen  he  is  stiff  and  haughty ; 
they  may  claim  to  know  him  on  his  return  to  Eng- 
land ;  to  Americans  he  is  generally  polite  and  affa- 
ble, and  returns  any  advance  with  great  courtesy, 
but  seldom  makes  an  advance  himself.  Bromley  is 
a  perfect  gentleman  in  the  negative  sense.  He  does 
nothing  that  is  ungcntlemanly.  He  is  too  non- 
committal for  that.  Possibly  he  has  a  heart  and  a 
soul,  and  just  as  much  of  the  little  weaknesses  that 
spring  from  the  heart  and  soul  as  any  man — if  you 
can  only  find  it  out.  Touch  his  national  pride,  and 
you  touch  his  weakest  point.  He  is  British  from 
the  crown  of  his  head  to  the  soles  of  his  feet — looks 
British,  feels  British,  talks  British,  carries  with  him 
the  very  atmosphere  of  Great  Britain.  In  the  course 
of  five  minutes*  conversation,  he  refers  to  our  free 
institutions,  and  asks  how  can  they  be  free  when 
we  tolerate  slavery.  One  would  think  the  question 
had  never  been  discussed  before.  .  He  starts  it  as  a 
telling-point,  and  refers  to  the  glorious  freedom  of 
glorious  old  England !  Can  we,  Brother  Jonathan, 
stand  that  ?  Of  course  not ;  we  are  excited ;  we 
refer  him  for  an  answer  to  the  coal-mines  of  Qorn- 
wall — ^to  the  report  on  that  subject  made  by  a  Coni- 
Diittcc  of  Parliament.  Ha !  that  makes  him  wince ! 
— ^that  hits  him  where  he  has  no  friends!  He 
staggers — pauses — ^fires  up  again,  and  gives  us  a 
severe  thrust  back  on  repudiation !  repudiation  in 
Penasylvania  and  Missifisippi !  disgraceful  act !  a 
stain  upon  the  nation!  That  touches  us;  we 
writhe  ;  we  wince ;  we  groan  inwardly ;  wo  would 
give  a  quarter  of  a  dollar  at  that  very  moment  out 
of  our  own  pocket  toward  paying  the  debts  of  the 
delinquent  States ;  but  we  rally  again ;  we  put  it  to 
Bromley  on  the  unholy  wars  with  In<lia ;  the  tithe 
system  in  Ireland ;  the  public  debt  of  England,  a 
most  unrighteous  institution  for  the  purpose  of 
sustaining  a  titled  aristocracy — volley  after  volley 
we  pour  into  him;  till  quite  breathless  we  pause 
for  a  reply.  Bromley  is  puzzled;  the  argument 
has  assumed  a  variety  of  forms ;  it  has  become  a 
seven-heuded  dragon ;  ho  doesn^t  know  which  head 
to  attack  ;  he  retorts  on  the  use  of  bowie-knives  in 
America — the  lawless  state  of  things,  where  a  man 


cuts  another  down  for  looking  at  him.  True ;  we 
admit  that ;  it^s  a  habit  we  have — a  short  way  of 
doing  justice  ;  but  that^s  not  the  point — the  point 
is  this ;  has  England  ever  produced  any  thing  like 
the  gold  mines  of  California  ?  Bromley  smiles  con- 
temptuously, points  his  finger  towards  Australia, 
and  says :  '*  You  only  beat  us  in  a  yacht-race,  that^s 
all."  "  Yes,  sir ;  we  beat  you,  sir,  in  steamers ; 
in  all  sorts  of  sailing-vessels ;  in  machinery ;  in 
enterprise ;  in — by  Jupiter,  sir,  what  haven't  we 
beaten  you  in  ?  eh,  sir,  what  ?"  The  Englishman 
asks:  "Where's  your  Shakspere,  your  Milton, 
your  Byron,  your— dooce  take  it,  where's  your 
literature  ?"  And  so  the  battle  rages,  till  both  par- 
ties having  exhausted  all  their  ammunition,  Brom- 
ley admits  that  America  is  a  rising  country  ;  a  great 
country ;  a  country  destined  to  be  the  most  power- 
ful in  the  world.  Brother  Jonathan  is  moved,  and 
in  the  fulness  of  his  heart  protests  that  Great  Britain 
is  the  only  free  government  in  the  world  besides 
the  Republic  of  the  United  States.  Bromley  yields 
us  the  palm  in  the  constniction  of  steamers  and 
sailing-vessels;  Jonathan  cheerfully  admits  that 
England  is  ahead  in  literature ;  Bromley  confesses 
that  he  always  likes  to  meet  Americans ;  Jonathan 
swears  that  he  is  devoted  to  Eiiglishaien ;  finally, 
both  parties  conclude  that  it  is  useless  for  people 
of  the  same  race  to  quarrel ;  that  all  the  difference 
between  the  two  countries  is  merely  the  difference 
of  latitude  and  longitude.  So  we  journey  on,  as 
far  as  our  roads  lie  together,  very  amicably,  and 
find  that,  with  a  little  mutual  concession  to  each 
other's  vanity,  we  can  bo  very  good  friends.  True, 
Bromley  reminds  us,  now  and  then,  that  we  chew 
tobacco ;  which  we  repel  by  an  allusion  to  wine- 
bibbing  ;  this  reminds  Bromley  that  we  have  a  na- 
sal accent  and  use  slang  terms :  that  we  say  "  I 
gucfili,"  when  we  mean  **  I  fancy"  or  "  I  imagine ;" 
but  we  make  ourselves  even  with  him  on  that  score 
by  telling  him  that  John  Bull  speaks  the  worst 
English  we  ever  heard ;  that  he  does  it  from  pure 
affectation,  which  makes  the  case  unpardonable; 
that  for  our  Hfe  we  can't  understand  an  English- 
man two  steps  off,  his  language  is  so  minced  and 
di^guUed  by  ridiculous  effeminacy  of  pronunciation, 
by  hemming  and  hawing,  and  all  sorts  of  manner- 
isms— so  shorn  of  its  wholesome  strength  by  the 
utter  absence  of  simplicity  and  directness;  to 
which  he  responds  by  asking  us  where  we  got  our 
English  from ;  wliieh  we  answer  by  saying  we  got  it 
from  the  people  first  settled  in  America,  but  im- 
proved upon  it  a  good  deal  after  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  In  this  way  we  never  want  for  sub- 
jects of  conversation,  and  we  find  upon  the  whole 
that  the  English  tourist  is  a  very  good  sort  of  fel- 
low at  heart,  with  just  about  the  same  amount  of 
folly  that  is  incident  to  human  nature  generally, 
and  not  more  than  we  might  find  in  ourselves  by 
looking  inward.  Bromley  is  but  a  single  specimen 
— a  man  of  many  fine  ({ualities,  pleasant  and  com- 
panionable, when  one  becomes  accustomed  to  his 
affectation. 


•♦• 


DiSADVANTAOK  OP  THE  USB  OF  Slako. — A  Green 
Mountain  farmer  entered  .the  town  of  Rutland,  with 
his  wagon,  intending  to  purchase  his  winter  f>tock 
of  groceries.  Accosting  the  salesman  of  one  of 
the  principal  stores,  he  asked  if  they  sold  sugar. 
**  "We  don't  sell  any  thing  else,"  was  the  knowing 
answer.  **0h,  well,  then,  put  me  up  a  hundred 
pounds,  and  1*11  come  for  it  an  hour  hence.    When 


he  called  for  his  sugar,  the  grocer  asked  if  he  re- 
quired any  other  articles.  "  I  did,"  said  the  farmer, 
**I  wanted  a  bag  of  coffee,  a  barrel  of  mackerel, 
soap,  salt,  pepper,  muslin,  molasses,  and  a  whole 
crowd  of  other  fixins,  but  1  had  to  go  up  town  und 
get  'em,  for  when  I  asked  you  for  the  sugar,  you 
said  you  didtCt  tell  any  thing  eUe^ 
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A  PRACTICAL  JOKE. 

it  vaa  who  stBrlled  every  bod; 
on  thu  deck  of  tlVe  "John  Uauon"  steamer  the 
ollior  dav,  on  her  nay  from  Albany  to  Troy,  wEth 
the  inquiry,  in  a  loud  tiaial  tone  :  "  Henr  of  thnt 
dreiulful  accident  t<HUy  aboard  the  (irecabueh 
hoMi-boat  r"  "  No  '■"  exclaimed  half-a-doicn  by- 
atanilcrg  at  once;  ''nol — what  was  itf"  "Wal, 
they  waa  tellin'  of  it  down  lo  the  dei'-pot ;  and  nigh 
a«  I  can  callute,  the  hoai-boat  had  got  witliin 
abeout  tiro  rod  of  the  wliarf,  when  the  turboard- 
hoBB  bu'al  a  flue  J  carrjin'away  her  etcm,  untihlppin' 
her  ruddiT.  and  scaldin' more 'n  n  dOKen{uiaseiigers1 
I  do  n't  know  18  thore  is  any  Imth  into  it ;  praj)*  't 
aint  BO  ;  but  any  way.  that's  the  tlor^:'  The  nar- 
rator Tus  less  auoi'c^gful,  according  to  hi^)  own 
account,  with  a  rather  practical  joke  which  he 
undertook  to  play  upon  a  Yankee  towiksman  of  hid, 
a  week  or  two  before,  in  New  York.  "  He  never 
Dked  me  m|jcb,  'ipect,"  (laid  be,  "  nor  I  did  u'l 
him,  nulher.  And  I  wna  a-walkin'  along  Pcarl- 
atrcel  in  York,  sellin'  Komc  o'  those  little  notions  'at 
jon  ace  here  (a  '  buckwheat  fanoins'tnill,'  a  rotary- 
dcre*  to  sift 'eppte.S;iiicc,' etc.,)  when  1  see  him  a- 
buyin'  K>mo  coimier  pMiila  in  a  store.  So  I  went 
in  and  hail'd  him.  Saya  I,  right  ofF,  jest  as  If  I'd 
■een  him  o-doiu  (he  same  thing  a  dozen  linicB  afore 
thnt  momin',  says  1,  "Wnn'l  tlieytriDil  you  Acre, 
nulber?''  Thunder!  you  never  we  a  niun  so  riled. 
He  looked  right  straight  ut  me.  and  nag  'een-most 
vhile,  he  was  so  mad.  The  clerks  kefed,  they  did 
— Iiiit  Ac  did  n'l,  1  guess.  'I  want  to  art  you  a 
minute  I'  says  hi',  pooiy  solemn,  and  cnmin  toward 
tbe  door.  I  went ;  anil  junt  as  soon  aa  I  (;ot  on  to 
the  gridiron  steps,  he  kicked  me '.  I  did  n't  care — 
not  MwA  then;  but  if  liia  geese  do  n't  have  the 
Shalick  cholera  when  I  get  nomc,  'you  can  take 
ny  hat,'  as  they  sa;  in  York.     I  woa  dolu'  tbe 


I  merchant  i  he  was  Irjb'  lo  buy  caGcocaon  i  gofti 
I  turn,  any  how;  for  I  'ipect  he  wua  going  lo  pi 
j  'em  on  truat,  and  I  kiiow'd  he  was  an  all-miiiJl/Fi 
shirk.     I  rather  guet«  he   did  n't  ^tl  'cm,  but  I 

j  acuLPiN. 

By-the-bye,  it  may  not  be  amisa  to  remark,  bi 
passing,  tlial  it  was  the  identical  "  Greek  sbve" 
concerning  which  the  ensuing  coloquy  took  plue. 
between  the  sculptor  himself  and  a  aucceaful 
Yankee  speculator,  who  had  "  come  over  lo  mt 
Ew-T'opo."  Scene,  PowerH's  studio  at  Fkirenor. 
Enter  stranger,  spitling,  and  wiping  his  Ii[Hwiib  hli 
bond:  "lie  yeou  Ur.  Powers,  the  skulpturet"  "I 
ant  a  sculptor,  and  my  name  is  Powers."  "  Y-e-i-ai 
well,  I  s'pected  so ;  they  ttlPd  me  you  was — y-e-a-j. 
Look  here — drivin'  a  pretty  MilT  bufdneM,  eh!* 
"farf  "I  say,  plenty  to  du,  eh?  What  <r«  sot 
o'  them  fetch?''  "Sir?"  "I  aak't  ye  what's  tbi 
prirt  of  one  of  them,  sech  as  yeou're  peckin'  at 
neow."  ''  I  am  to  have  three  thonrand  dollars  for 
this  when  it  is  completed."  "  ll-A-o-t.'.' — hrow 
much*"  ''Three  thousand  dollais."  "T-k-r-M 
t-h-e-o-u-i-a-n-d  d-oJJ-a-r-i !  Ilaiit  statewarv  rii 
lately  !  I  was  callstin'  lo  bn;  some  ;  but  it's  Urn 
hi^h.  How's  paintin's*  'Guest  I  mu^t  git  some 
pointin's.  T-li-r-e-e  l-h-e-o-u-i-a-n-d  dZ-l-la-r^f 
Well,  it  ft  a  trade,  skulpin  is  ;  that's  sartiin. 
What  do  they  make  yeou  pay  for  your  tool*  u4 
itufff  8'pect  my  oldest  hoy,  Cephaa,  could  sku^: 
'fact,  I  tnouhe  could.  lie  is  always  whiitlin'  reound, 
and  cuttio'  away  at  things.  I  winh  you'd  'gr«c  fa 
take  him  prentice,  and  let  him  go  of  it  full  chiseL 
D'you  know  where  I'd  be  liable  lo  put  lilm  coulF 
He'd  cut  slun  a'ler  a  wlule  with  the  best  of  ye,  be 
would  ;  and  make  money,  tew,  at  tAtm  pticc*. 
T-h-r-e-t  f-A-*«->i-*-a-n-<f  ii-o-!4-a-r-i  T      And   tlw 
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A  BAILBOAD  <•  RECUBSAKT." 
A  friend  of  oun,  apjour 
mer  io  one  of  the  far-off 
cbuaetU  Bbj,  wis  not  ■  Iktle  unused  one  da^  at 
the  querulous  complainings  of  one  of  the  "oldeW 
JDhnbitants"  >|piinBt  railroads ;  liis  ciperieni.'e  in 
which  conrisCed  in  having  se^n  the  end  of  one  laid 
out,  and  at  leuf^th  the  can  running  upon  it.  Taking 
out  hia  old  pipe,  on  a  pleasant  aummor  afternoon, 
uid  looking  off  upon  the  ocean,  and  the  ehipa  lar  off 
mud  out  mt  aea,  with  the  aun  upon  their  roi1»,  he 
^d:  "  /don't  think  much  o'  railroads:  tbey  aint 
no  hind  o'  jatlia  into  'em.  Kcouw  what  kind  o' 
JOBtice  U  it,  when  railroads  take  one  mui'a  upland 
and  carts  it  ofEir  in  wheel-barren  onto  another 
man's  rnn'iA  f  What  kind  o'  'commodation  bo  the;  T 
You  can't  go  when  you  iwinf  to  go;  jou  got  to  go 
when  Ibe  bell  rings,  or  the  blasted  noiRy  whiatlc 
blolri.  I  tell  yeow  it  's  payin'  tew  mucli  for  Che 
wliialle.  Ef  you  Utc  a  leellc  ways  off  the  dee-pot, 
jou  got  to  pay  to  git  to  the  railroad;  and  ef  you 
(rant  to  go  any  wherea  cise'ccpt  ju»t  to  the  ecndon 
it,  you  got  10  pay  a'ler  you  git  (An*.  What  kind  o' 
'commodatioD  ia  l/uti  f  (ioin'  round  the  country,  tew, 
murderio'  folks,  runnin'  OTer  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogn, 
kod  aetlin'  Are  to  bridges,  and  every  now  and  then 
bnmin'  up  the  woods.  Mrs,  Bobbins,  down  to  Cod- 
p'int,  says,  and  she  ought  to  know,  for  abc  is  a  pioiia 
woman,  and  belongs  to  the  lower  church—she  said 
to  me,  no  longer  sgo  than  day-Tors  yesterday,  that 
ahe'd  be  cuaa'd  if  she  didn't  Imoa  that  thej  some- 
times run  over  critters  a-purpct — they  did  a  likely 
about  o'  hem,  and  never  paid  for't,  'cause  they  was 
■  '  corporation,'  they  said.  What  kind  o'  'commo- 
dation  is  that?  Beudcs,  now  I've  lived  here,  clus 
to  the  dee-pol.  ever  sence  the  road  started  to  run, 
and  Men  'em  go  out  and  come  in  ;  but  I  never  could 
■ee  that  they  went  so  d — — d  fcut,  ouUicr  I" 


ACBPHALOUB:  A  MEW  DEFINITION. 

There  is  in  Webster'a  oI<l  spelling-book  a  spelling 
and  defining  lusaon  of  words  of  four  syllables.  A 
friend  mentions  a  ludicrous  mistake  made  by  a 
district  school-boy  in  the  country,  in  the  eierdae* 
of  this  lenaon.  One  of  the  words  happened  to  be 
"Anphaloiu:  without  a  head."  It  was  divided, 
as  usual,  into  its  separate  syllables,  connected  by  a 
hyphen  (which  "joins  words  or  syllables,  as  sea- 
water  !")  which  probably  led  the  boy  to  give  a  new 
word  anda  new  definition  :  "  Ilmti  spell  it  sndd'Gne 
it  1"  said  a  lad,  after  the  boy  above  him  had  tried 
and  missed  ;  " Ikutt  do  it,"  and  he  did;  A-e-e-o-A, 
tef,  ACEFii — a  louttmlAouta  hradr  "'Uostailof 
'em  lauf^hed,"  our  informant  says,  "when  the  boy 
•aid  that!" 

AN  ESIEBOENCT. 

Wo  hoard  a  pleaaanl  illustration  an  eTening  or 
two  aco,  of  a  iietulinrity  of  western  life.  A  man  in 
one  of  the  hotela  of  a  south-weatem  city  waa  ob- 
served, by  a  northerner,  to  be  verj  moody,  and 
to  regiird  the  stranger  with  looks  parlicularly  sad, 
and,  OS  our  informant  thouglit,  somewhat  savage. 
By  and  by  he  approached  him,  and  said  :  "  Can  1 
see  you  outside  the  door  for  a  few  minntesT" 
"  Certoinly,  sir,"  said  the  nortbener,  but  not  without 
some  misgivings.  The  moment  the  door  had  closed 
behind  them,  the  mood;  man  ri'acbed  over  his 
hand  between  bin  shoulders,  and  drew  from  a  |iocket 
a  tremendous  bowir.knifc,  bipgcr  than  a  French 
carver,  and,  as  its  broad  blade  flashed  in  the  moon- 
li(tbt,  the  Btranper  thought  his  time  had  eome. 
"  Put  up  your  acytbe,"  said  he,  "  and  tell  me  what 
I'ro  done  to  provoke  your  hostility?"  "Done, 
stranger? — rou  haven't  done  any  itilng.  Nor  I 
han't  any  hontih'ly  to  you  ;  but  I  wunt  to  pawn  this 
knife  with  you.  It  cnnt  me  twenty  dullerii  In  Kcw 
Orieans.  I  loft  my  ntiolc  '  pih;'  at  'old  sledgn' 
coming  down  the  river,  and  I  ha'nt  ^ol  a  red  cent. 
Lend  me  ten  dolhir»  on  it,  slriinger.  HI  win  It 
back  for  you  in  less  than  on  hour."    Tlic  money 
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wan  loaned  ;  and,  Furc  enough,  in  less  than  the 
liine  mentioned,  the  knife  was  redeemed,  and  the 
incurrigihlc  "  8])ortinfr-nian'*  had  a  surplus  of  some 
thirty  dollars,  which  he  probably  lost  the  very  next 
hour. 

"GKEAT  SHAKES'*  OF  A  DOG. 

**T  say  squiire,  what'll  yeou  take  for  that  ^are 
dog  o^  yourn?"  said  a  Yankee  peddler  to  an  old 
Dutch  farmer,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Lancaster, 
Pennsvlvania ;  '*  whatMI  veuu  take  for  him  y  lie  ain't 
a  very  good-lookin*  dog ;  but  what  was  you  calMatin^ 
maybe  he*d  fetch  i*'*    "  Ah,"  responded  the  Dutch- 


man, "  dat  dog  ishn^t  wort^  nothing,  ^most ;  he  ii«hn*t 
wort'  you  to  buy  'um."  *'  Guess  tew  dollars  ahtMMit 
would  git  him,  wouldnH  it  ?  Til  give  vou  that  for 
him."  "Yaas;  he  isn't  wori'  dat."  '  "Wall,  III 
take  hinj,"  said  the  peddler.  "  Sh'stop !"  said  the 
Dutchman ;  **  dere's  one  t'ing  about  dat  dog  I  gan't 
sell."  *'  Oh,  take  off  his  collar ;  I  don't  waiit  that,'' 
suggested  the  peddler.  *'  'Taint  dat,"  replied  Myn- 
heer '*  he's  a  boor  dog,  but  I  gan*t  sell  de  tcup  o/kU 
dail  vsheii  I  conuft  fumie  /"  There  is  some  good 
honest  Dutch  poetry  of  feeling  in  that  reply,  reader, 
if  you  will  but  think  of  it  for  a  moment. 


•♦» 


OUR    NEW    LIVERY    AND    OTHER    THINGS. 

FROM  TUB    *'  POTIPHAB  PAPBRS."      BT  O.  W.  CURTIS.    1853. 


New  York,  April. 

Mt  Dear  Caroline, — Lent  came  so  frightfully 
early  this  year,  that  I  was  very  much  afraid  my  new 
bonnet  d  tlmperatrice  would  not  be  out  from  Paris 
soon  enough.  But  fortunately  it  arrived  just  in 
time,  and  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  taking  down  the 
pride  of  Mrs.  Cnrsus,  who  fancied  iiers  would  be  the 
only  stylish  hat  in  church  the  first  Sunday.  She 
could  not  keep  her  eyes  away  from  me,  and  I  sat  so 
unmoved,  and  so  cahnly  looking  at  the  Doctor,  that 
she  was  quite  vexed.  But,  whenever  she  turned 
away,  I  ran  my  eyes  over  the  whole  congregation, 
and  would  you  believe  that,  almost  without  excep- 
tion, people  had  their  old  things?  However,  I  sup- 
pose they  forgot  how  soon  Lt^nt  was  coming.  As 
I  was  passing  out  of  church,  Mrs.  Cruesus  brushed 
by  me: 

"Ah!"  said  she,  "good  morning.  Why,  bless 
me !  you've  got  that  pretty  hat  I  saw  at  Lawson's. 
Well,  now,  it's  really  quite  pretty  ;  Lawson  has  some 
taste  left  yet ; — what  a  lovely  sermon  the  Doctor 
gave  us.  By  the  by,  did  you  know  that  Mrs.  Gnu 
has  actually  bought  the  blue  velvet  ?  It's  too  bad, 
because  I  wanted  to  cover  my  prayer-book  with 
blue,  and  she  sits  so  near,  the  eflect  of  my  book 
will  be  quite  spoiled.  Dear  me !  there  she  is  beck- 
oning to  me :  good-bye,  do  come  and  see  us ;  Tues- 
davs,  you  know.  Well,  Lawson  really  does  very 
well." 

I  was  so  mad  with  the  old  thing,  that  I  could  not 
help  catching  her  by  her  mantle  and  holding  on 
while  I  whispered  loud  enough  for  everybody  to 
hear : 

"  Mrs.  Ora'sus,  you  see  I  have  just  got  my  bon- 
net from  Paris.  It's  made  after  the  Empress'i*.  If 
you  would  like  to  have  yours  made  over  in  the 
fashion,  dear  Mrs.  Crtesus,  I  shall  be  so  glad  to  lend 
you  mine." 

"  No,  thank  you,  dear,"  said  she,  "  Lawson  won't 
do  for  me.     Bve-bve." 

And  so  she  slipi)ed  out,  and,  I've  no  doubt,  told 
Mrs.  Gnu  that  she  had  seen  my  bonnet  at  Lawson^g. 
Isn't  it  too  bad  ?  Then  she  is  so  abominably  cool. 
Somehow,  when  I'm  talking  with  Mrs.  Crccsus,  who 
has  all  her  own  things  made  at  home,  I  don't  feel 
as  if  mine  came  from  Paris  at  all.  She  has  such  a 
way  of  looking  at  you,  that  it's  quite  dreadful.  She 
iteeuis  to  be  saying  in  her  mind,  "I^!  now,  well 
done,  little  dear."  And  I  think  that  kind  of  mental 
reservation  (I  think  that's  what  they  call  it)  is  an 


insupportable  impertinence.  However,  I  don't  can>, 
do  you  y 

I've  so  many  things  to  tell  you  that  I  hardly  know 
where  to  begin.  The  great  thing  is  the  livery,  but 
I  want  to  come  regularly  up  to  that,  and  forget  no- 
thing by  the  way.  I  was  uncertain  for  a  lung  time 
how  to  have  my  prayer-book  bound.  Finally,  after 
thinking  about  it  a  great  deal,  I  concluded  to  have 
it  done  in  pale  blue  velvet  with  gold  clasps,  and  a 
gold  cross  upon  the  side.  To  be  sure,  it's  nothing 
very  new.  But  what  f»  new  now-a-<lav8*  Sallv 
Shrimp  has  had  hers  done  in  emerald,  and  I  know 
Mrs.  Croesus  will  have  ciimson  for  hers,  and  those 
people  who  sit  next  us  in  church  (I  wonder  who  they 
are ;  it's  very  unpleasant  to  sit  next  to  people  you 
don't  know:  and,  {lositively,  that  girl,  the  dark- 
haii*ed  one  with  large  eyes,  carries  the  same  muff 
she  did  last  year ;  it's  big  enough  for  a  family )  have 
a  kind  of  brown  morocco  binding.  I  must  tell  yon 
one  reason  why  I  fixed  upon  the  pale  blue.  You 
know  that  aristocratic-looking  young  man,  in  white 
cravat  and  black  pantaloons  and  waistcoat,  whom 
we  saw  at  Saratoga  a  year  ago,  and  who  always  had 
such  a  beautiful  sanctimonious  look,  and  such  small 
white  hands ;  well,  he  is  a  minister,  as  we  supposed, 
"  an  unworthy  candidate,  an  unprofitable  husband- 
man," as  he  calls  himself  in  that  delicious  voice  of 
his.  He  has  been  quite  taken  up  among  us.  He 
has  been  asked  a  good  deal  to  dinner,  and  there  was 
hope  of  his  being  settled  as  colleague  to  the  Doctor, 
only  Mr.  Potiphar  (who  can  be  stubborn,  you  know) 
insisted  that  the  Rev.  Cream  Cheese,  though  a  very 
good  young  man,  he  didn't  doubt,  was  addiete<l  to 
candlesticks.  I  suppose  that's  something  awful. 
But,  could  you  believe  any  thing  awful  of  him  f  I 
asked  Mr.  Potiphar  what  he  meant  by  saying  such 
things. 

"I  mean,*'  said  he,  "that  he*8  a  Posey ite,  and 
I've  no  idea  of  being  tied  to  the  apron-strings  of  the 
Scarlet  Woman." 

Dear  Caroline,  who  w  the  Scarlet  Wonum  ?  Dear^ 
est,  tell  me,  upon  your  honor,  if  you  have  ever 
heard  any  scandal  of  Mr.  Potiphar. 

"  What  is  it  about  candlesticks  T  said  I  to  Mr. 
Potiphar.  "Perhaps  Mr.  Cheese  finds  gas  too 
bright  for  his  eyes ;  and  that's  his  misfortune,  not 
hU  fault." 

"  Polly,"*  said  Mr.  Potiphar,  who  mtf  call  me 
Polly,  although  it  sounds  so  Tety  Tulgar,  "please 
not  to  meddle  with  tUnga  you  don't  nndentand. 
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You  may  have  Cream  Cheese  to  dimier  as  much  as 
you  choose,  but  I  will  not  have  him  iu  the  pulpit  of 
mv  church." 

The  same  day,  Mr.  Cheese  happened  in  about 
lunch-time,  and  I  asked  him  if  hid  eyes  were  really 
weak. 

»* Kot  at  all,"  said  he,  "why  do  you  ask?" 

Then  I  told  him  that  I  had  heard  he  was  so  fond 
of  candlesticks. 

Ah !  Caroline,  you  should  have  seen  him  then. 
He  stopped  in  the  midst  of  pouring  out  a  glass  of 
Mr.  P.*8  best  old  port,  and  holding  the  decanter  in 
one  hand,  and  the  glass  in  the  other,  he  looked  so 
beautifully  sad,  and  said  in  that  sweet  low  voice : 

**  Dear  Mrs.  Potiphar,  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  is 
the  seed  of  the  church."  Then  he  filled  up  his  glass, 
and  drank  the  wine  off  with  such  a  mournful,  re- 
signed air,  and  wiped  his  lips  so  gently  with  his 
cambric  handkerchief  (I  saw  that  it  was  a  hem- 
stitch), that  I  had  no  voice  to  ask  him  to  take  a  bit 
of  the  cold  chicken,  which  he  did,  however,  without 
my  asking  him.  But  when  he  said  in  the  same  low 
voice,  **  A  little  more  breast,  dear  Mrs.  Potiphar," 
I  was  obliged  to  run  into  the  drawing-room  for  a 
moment,  to  recover  myself. 

Darling  Caroline — I  don't  care  much — but  did 
he  ever  have  any  thing  to  do  with  a  Scrarlet  Woman  y 
You  can  imagine  how  pleasantly  Lent  is  passing 
since  I  see  so  much  of  him  :  and  then  it  is  so  ap- 
propriate to  Lent  to  be  intimate  with  a  minister. 
How  thankful  we  ought  to  be  that  we  live  now  with 
so  many  churches,  and  such  fine  ones,  and  with  such 
gentlemanly  ministers  as  Mr.  Cheese.  And  how 
nicely  it^s  arranged,  that  after  dancing  and  dining 
for  two  or  three  months  constantly,  during  which, 
of  course,  we  can  only  go  to  church  Sundays,  there 
comes  a  time  for  stopping,  when  we're  tired  out, 
and  for  going  to  church  every  day,  and  (as  Mr.  P. 
says)  "  striking  a  balance ;"  and  thinking  about 
being  good,  and  all  those  things.  We  don't  lose  a 
great  deal,  you  know.  It  makes  a  variety,  and  wo 
all  see  each  other,  just  the  same,  only  we  don't 
dance.  I  do  think  it  would  be  better  if  we  took 
our  lorgnettes  with  us,  however,  for  it  was  only  last 
Wedne!»day,  at  nine  o'clock  prayers,  that  I  saw 
Sheeim  Silke  across  the  church,  in  their  little  pew 
at  the  corner,  and  I  am  sure  that  she  had  a  new 
bonnet  on ;  and  yet,  though  I  looked  at  it  all  the 
time,  trying  to  find  out,  prayers  were  fairly  over 
before  I  discovered  whether  it  was  really  new,  or 
only  that  old  white  one  made  over  with  a  few  new 
flowers.  Now,  if  I  had  had  my  glass,  I  could  have 
told  in  a  moment,  and  shouldn't  have  been  obliged 
to  lose  all  the  prayers.        •        •        •        •         • 

Mr.  Potiphar  has  sent  out  for  the  new  carpet<<.  I 
had  only  two  spoiled  at  my  ball,  you  know,  anil  that 
was  very  little.  One  always  expects  to  sacrifice  at 
least  two  carpets  upon  occasion  of  seeing  one's 
friends.  That  handsome  one  in  the  supper  room 
was  entirely  ruined.  Would  you  believe  that  Mr. 
P.,  when  he  went  down  stairs  the  next  morning, 
found  our  Fred  and  his  cousin  hoeing  it  with  their 
little  hoes?  It  was  entirely  matted  with  preserves 
and  things,  and  the  boys  said  they  were  scraping  it 
clean  for  breakfast.  The  other  spoiled  carpet  was 
in  the  gentlemen's  dressing-room  where  the  punch- 
bowl was.  Young  Gauche  Boosey,  a  very  gentle- 
manly fellow,  you  know,  ran  up  after  polking,  and 
was  HO  confused  with  the  light  and  heat  that  he 
went  quite  unsteadily,  and  as  he  was  trying  to  fill  a 
glass  with  the  silver  ladle  (which  is  rather  heavy), 


he  somehow  leaned  too  hard  upon  the  table,  and 
down  went  the  whole  thing,  table,  bowl,  punch,  and 
Boosey,  and  ended  my  poor  carpet.  I  was  sorry 
for  that,  and  also  for  the  bowl,  which  was  a  very 
handsome  one,  imported  from  China  by  my  fatherVi 
partner — a  wedding-gift  to  me — and  for  the  table, 
a  delicate  rosewood  stand,  which  was  a  work-table 
of  my  sister  Lucy's — whom  you  never  knew,  and 
who  died  long  and  long  ago.  However,  I  was 
amply  repaid  by  Boosey's  drollery  aftenvard.  Ho 
is  a  very  witty  young  man,  and  when  he  got  up 
from  the  floor,  saturated  with  punch  (his  clothes  I 
mean),  he  looked  down  at  the  carpet  and  said: 

**  Well,  I've  given  that  such  a  pimch  it  will  want 
some  /««on-rtta  to  recover." 

I  suppose  he  had  some  idea  about  lemon  acid 
taking  out  spots. 

But,  the  best  thing  was  what  he  said  to  me.  He 
is  so  droll  that  he  insisted  upon  coming  down,  and 
finishing  the  dance  just  as  he  was.  The  funny  fel- 
low brushed  against  all  the  dresses  in  his  way,  and, 
finally,  sold  to  me,  as  he  pointed  to  a  lemon-seed 
upon  his  cout : 

**I  feel  so  very  lemon-choly  for  what  I  have 
done." 

I  laughed  very  much  (you  were  in  the  other  room), 
but  Mr.  P.  stepped  up  and  ordered  him  to  leave  the 
house.  Boosey  said  he  would  do  no  such  thing  *, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  we  should  have  had  a  scene,  if 
Mr.  P.  had  not  marched  him  straight  to  the  door, 
and  put  him  into  a  carriage,  and  told  the  driver 
where  to  take  him.  Mr.  P.  was  red  enough  when 
he  came  back.  ••••••• 

However,  to  return  to  the  party,  I  believe  no- 
thing else  was  injured  except  the  curtains  in  the 
front  drawing-room,  which  were  so  smearod  with 
ice-cream  and  oyster  gravy,  that  we  must  get  new 
ones;  and  the  cover  of  my  porcelain  tureen  was 
broken  by  the  servant,  though  the  man  said  he 
really  didn't  mean  to  do  it,  and  I  could  say  nothing; 
and  a  party  of  young  men,  after  the  German  Cotil- 
lion, did  let  fall  that  superb  cut-glass  Claret,  and 
shivered  it,  with  a  dozen  of  the  delicately  engraved 
straw-stems  that  stood  upon  the  waiter.  That  was 
all,  I  believe — oh !  except  that  fine  "  Dresden  Gal- 
lery," the  most  splendid  book  I  ever  saw,  full  of 
engravings  of  the  great  pictures  in  Dresden,  Vienna, 
and  the  other  Italian  towns,  and  which  was  sent  to 
Mr.  P.  by  an  old  friend,  an  artist,  whom  ho  had 
helped  along  when  he  was  very  poor.  Somebody 
unfortunately  tipped  over  a  bottle  of  claret  that 
stood  upon  the  table,  (I  am  sure  I  don't  know  how 
it  got  there,  though  Mr.  P.  says  Gauche  Boosey 
knows,)  and  it  lay  soaking  into  the  book,  so  that 
almost  every  picture  has  a  claret  stain,  which  looks 
so  funny.  I  am  very  sorry,  I  am  sure,  but,  as  I  tell 
Mr.  P.,  it's  no  use  crying  for  spilt  milk.  I  was  tell- 
ing Mr.  Boosey  of  it  at  the  Gnus^  dinner.  He 
laughed  very  much,  and  when  I  said  that  a  good 
many  of  the  faces  were  sadly  stained,  he  said  in  his 
droll  way,  "  You  ought  to  call  it  Jj  opera  di 
Bordeaux;  Le  Dotnino  rogues  I  supposed  it 
was  something  funny,  so  I  laughed  a  good  deal 
He  said  to  me  later : 

"  Shall  I  pour  a  little  claret  into  your  book — I 
mean  into  your  glass  ?" 

Wasn't  it  a  pretty  hon-motf 

Don't  you  think  we  are  getting  very  ipirituel  in 
this  country  ? 

I  believe  there  was  nothing  else  injured  except 
the   bed-hangings  in  the  back-room,  which  were 
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eomehow  badly  burnt  aad  ver;  much  torn  In  pulling 
down,  and  a  fox  of  our  huidKomest  shadei)  that 
were  crai'k^d  by  the  heat,  and  a  few  plates,  which 
It  wa«  hardlj  fair  lo  expect  wouldn't  be  broken,  and 
the  colored  glasa  door  in  my  tieriloirt,  against  which 
Vlattie  Podge  fell  aa  slie  was  dancing  with  Gauche 
Booncy ;  but  he  may  have  been  a  litUc  excited  jou 
know,  and  she,  poor  girl,  couldo't  help  (umbling, 
and  as  her  head  hit  the  glata,  of  coume  it  broke, 
and  cut  her  head  badly,  so  that  the  blood  ran  down 
and  naturally  spoiled  her  dress;  and  what  little  »• 
eritoire  could  aland  asniiiBt  i'lattio  Podge?  So 
that  went,  and  waa  a  good  deal  smashed  iti  falling. 
That's  all,  I  think,  except  that  Ibc  next  day  Hrx. 
Cr<eaua  nent  a  note,  saying  that  ahe  hnd  lost  her 
largest  diamond  from  her  necklace,  and  elie  was 
■ure  that  it  was  not  in  the  carriage,  nor  in  her  own 
house,  nor  upon  the  sidewalk,  for  she  had  carefully 
looked  every  where,  and  tie  toouW  U  veiy  glad  if  I 
tniild  rftam  it  bg  the  Uarer. 

Think  of  thati 

Well,  we  hunted  every  where,  and  found  no  dia- 
inond.  I  took  particular  pains  to  ai<k  the  servants 
if  they  had  found  it,  for  if  they  had,  they  miglit  as 
well  give  it  up  at  ouce,  without  expecting  any  re- 
word from  Mrs.  Croisus,  who  wasn't  very  generous. 
But  they  all  aud  they  liadn't  found  any  i^mond : 
and  our  man  John,  who  you  know  is  so  guileless, — 
although  it  mu  a  little  mysterious  about  that  eme- 
rald pin  of  mine, — brought  me  a  bit  of  gloss  that 
had  been  nicked  out  of  my  large  custard  dish,  and 
asked  me  if  that  was  not  Mra.  t'riFBus's  diamond.  I 
told  him  no,  and  gave  him  a  gold  dollar  for  his 
honesty.  John  is  on  invaluable  servant ;  he  is  so 
guileless. 

Do  yoaknoal  am  not  to  fart  about  Mrt.  Craiut'a 
diamond  I 

Ur.  P.  made  a  great  growling  about  tbo  ball. 
But  it  was  very  foolish,  for  he  got  safely  to  bed  by 
six  o'clock,  and  he  need  have  no  trouble  about  re- 
placing the  curtaitiB,  and  glass,  etc.  I  thall  do  all 
that,  and  the  sum  total  will  be  sent  to  him  in  a 
lump,  BO  that  he  can  pay  it.         ■        •        ■        ■ 
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What  gossips  we  women  are,  to  be  sate  1  I  mennt 
to  write  you  about  our  new  livery,  and  I  am  afraid 
1  have  tired  you  out  already.  Tou  remember  when 
you  were  here,  I  said  thai  I  meant  to  have  a  livety, 
for  my  sister  Margaret  told  me  that  when  the;  used 
to  drive  in  Hyde  Park,  with  ihi?  old  Marquis  oF 
>._...     ,.  ^^  ■■ways  so  deUghtful  to  hear  him 


say, 

"Ah!  There  is  Lady  Lobsier'a  livery," 


It  was 


And  ii 


colors  dlBtinguiih  certain  families,  and  ire 
hercditarv,  so  to  say,  it  is  convenient  and  plpasant 
to  recognize  a  coal-of-arms,  or  a  livory,  and  to  know 
that  the  representative  of  a  great  and  famotia  familt 
is  passing  by. 

"  That's  a  Howard,  that's  a  Russell,  that's  a  Urn- 
set,  that's  de  Coli((ue,  that's  Uuunt  Ague,"  old  Lord 
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Qo  knew  none  of  them  personally,  1  lielieve,  except 
de  Cobquc  and  Mount  Ague,  but  then  it  was  eo 
agreeable  to  be  able  to  know  their  liveries. 

Now  why  shouldn't  we  have  the  same  arrange- 
ment? Why  not  have  the  t'mith  colors,  and  aie 
Brown  colors,  and  the  Black  colors,  and  the  Poti' 
phar  colors,  etc..  so  that  the  people  might  saj,  "Ah! 
there  goes  the  Poiiphar  arms." 

There  is  one  ditheulty,  Ur.  P.  says,  and  that  if, 
that  he  found  Hvc  hundred  and  iJxty-ceven  Soiilhl 
in  tiie  Directory,  which  might  lead  to  some  confusion. 
But  that  was  absurd,  as  I  told  him,  because  every 
body  would  know  whiA  of  the  Smiths  war  able  to 
keep  a  carriage,  so  that  the  livery  would  be  reeog- 
nizM]  directly,  the  moment  that  any  of  the  family 
were  seen  in  the  carriage.  Upon  which  he  said,  bl 
his  provoking  way,  "  Why  have  any  hvery  at  aN, 
then  ?"  and  he  persisted  in  saying  tliat  no  Smith  was 
ever  tlu  Smith  for  three  generations,  and  that  he 
knew  at  least  twenty,  each  of  wliom  was  able  to  sM 
up  hiB  carriage  ond  stand  by  his  colors. 

"But  thenalivcry  is  so  elegant  and  aristocratic." 

said  T,  "  and  it  shows  that  a  servant  ia  a  servant." 

That  last  waa  a  strong  argument,  and  I  thought 

Ur.  P.  would  have  nothing  to  say  against  It;  but 

he  rattled  on  for  some  lime,  asking  me  what  right  1 

had  to  be  aristocratic,  or,  in  fact,  any  body  elae  : — 

went  over  his  eternal  old  talk  about  aping  foreign 

habits,  as  if  we  hadn't  a  right  to  adopt  the  go(rd 

usages  of  all  nations,  and  finally  said  that  the  use  of 

liveries  among  ns  was  not  only  a  "  pure  peacock 

absurdity,"  as  he  called  it,  but   that  no   gcDuine 

American  would   ever  ask   another   to  UBume  a 

menial  badge. 

"  Whv !"  said  I,  "  is  not  an  American  Mrruit  ■ 

rvant'stiUr 

"  Host  undoubtedly,"  he  said ;  "  and  when  a  man 
a  servant,  let  him  Mrre  faithfhlly;  aud  in  thb 
country  especially,  where  to-morrow  he  may  be  the 
served,  and  not  the  servant,  let  him  not  be  ashamed 
of  serving.  Hut,  llrs.  Poiiphar,  I  beg  you  to  oliserve 
that  a  servant's  livery  ia  not,  like  a  general's  nni- 
fonn,  the  badge  of  honorable  service,  but  of  menial 
';e.  Of  course,  a  acrvant  may  be  as  honorabls 
general,  and  his  work  quite  aa  necenary  and 
well  done.  But,  for  all  that,  it  is  not  so  reqieeted 
or  coveted  a  situation,  I  believe ;  and,  in  social 
l^mation,  a  man  suScts  by  wearing  a  livery,  aahe 
ever  would  if  ho  ware  none.  And  while  in  coon- 
■ics  in  which  a  man  is  proud  of  being  a  semnt  (aa 
rery  man  may  well  be  of  being  a  good  one),  and 
ever  looks  to  any  thing  elae.'nor  dealra  any  change, 
Uvery  ma;  be  very  proper  to  the  ftate  of  Mxiety, 
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and  very  agreeable  to  his  own  feelings,  it  is  quite 
another  thing  in  a  society  constituted  upon  alto- 

Sther  different  principles,  where  the  servant  of  to- 
y  is  the  senator  of  to-morrow.  Besides  that, 
which  I  suppose  is  too  fine-spun  for  you,  livery  is  a 
remnant  of  a  feudal  state,  of  which  we  abolish  every 
trace  as  fast  as  we  can.  That  which  is  represented 
by  livery  is  not  consonant  with  our  principles.^ 

My  dear  old  Pot  is  getting  rather  prosy,  Carrie. 
So  when  he  had  finished  that  long  speech,  during 
which  I  was  looking  at  the  lovely  fashion  plates  in 
Harper,  I  said : 

**  What  colors  do  you  think  I'd  better  have?" 

He  looked  at  me  with  that  singular  expression, 
and  went  out  suddenly,  as  if  he  were  afraid  he  might 
say  something. 

He  had  scarcely  gone  before  I  heard : 

"  My  dear  Mrs.  Potiphar,  the  sight  of  you  is  re- 
freshing as  Hermon's  dew.'* 

I  colored  a  little ;  Mr.  Cheese  says  such  things  so 
softly.  But  I  said  good  morning,  and  then  asked 
him  about  liveries,  etc. 

He  raised  his  hand  to  his  cravat  (it  was  the 
most  snowy  lawn,  Carrie,  and  tied  in  a  splendid 
bow). 

**  Is  not  this  a  livery,  dear  Mrs.  Potiphar  ?" 

And  then  he  went  off  into  one  of  those  pretty 
talks,  in  which  Mr.  P.  calls  *^the  language  of  artifi- 
cial flowers,"  and  wound  up  by  quoting  Scripture, — 
*'  Servants,  obey  your  masters.*' 

That  was  enough  for  me.  So  I  told  Mr.  Cheese 
that  as  he  had  already  assisted  me  in  colors  once,  I 
should  be  most  glad  to  have  him  do  so  again. 
What  a  time  we  had,  to  be  sure,  talking  of  colors, 
and  cloths,  and  gaiters,  and  buttons,  and  knee- 
breeches,  and  waistcoats,  and  plush,  and  coats,  and 
lace,  and  hatbands,  and  gloves,  and  cravats,  and 
cords,  and  tassels,  and  hats.  Oh !  it  was  delightful. 
You  can't  fancy  how  heartily  the  Rev.  Cream  en- 
tered into  the  matter.  He  was  quite  enthusiastic, 
and  at  last  he  said,  with  so  much  expression,  ^^  Dear 
Hrs.  Potiphar,  why  not  have  a  Chiuseur^ 

I  thought  it  was  some  kind  of  French  dish  for 
lunch,  so  I  said  : 

**  I  am  so  sorry,  but  we  haven't  any  in  the  house." 

"Oh,"  said  he,  "but  you  could  hire  one,  you 
know." 

Then  I  thought  it  must  be  a  musical  instrument 
— a  Panharmonicon,  or  something  of  that  kind,  so 
I  said  in  a  general  way — 

"  Pm  not  very,  very  fond  of  it." 

"  But  it  would  be  so  fine  to  have  him  standing  on 
the  back  of  the  carriage,  his  plumes  waving  in  the 
wind,  and  his  lace  and  polished  belts  flashing  in  the 
sun,  as  you  whirled  down  Broadway." 

Of  course  I  knew  then  that  he  was  speaking  of 
those  military  gentlemen  who  ride  behind  carriages, 
especially  upon  the  Continent,  as  Margaret  tells  me, 
and  who  in  Paris  are  very  useful  to  keep  the  savages 
and  wild  beasts  at  bay  in  the  Champn  Elyaeea^  for 
you  know  they  are  intended  as  a  guard. 

But  I  knew  Mr.  P.  would  be  firm  about  that,  so  I 
asked  Mr.  Cheese  not  to  kindle  my  imagination  with 
the  ChoMeur. 

We  concluded  finally  to  have  only  one  full-sized 
footman,  and  a  fat  driver. 

"  The  corpulence  is  essential,  dear  Mrs.  Potiphar," 
said  Mr.  Cheese.  "  I  have  been  much  abroad ;  I 
have  mingled,  I  trust,  in  good,  which  is  to  say. 
Christian  society :  and  I  must  say,  that  few  things 
struck  me  more  upon  my  return  than  that  the  ladies 


who  drive  very  handsome  carriages,  with  footmen, 
etc.,  in  livery,  should  permit  such  thin  coachmen  upon 
the  box.  I  really  believe  that  Mrs.  Settum  Downe's 
coachman  doesn't  weigh  more  than  a  hundred  and 
thirty  pounds,  which  is  ridiculous.  A  lady  might 
as  well  hire  a  footman  with  insufficient  calves,  as  a 
coachman  who  weighs  less  than  two  hundred  and 
ten.  That  is  the  minimum.  Besides,  I  don't  observe 
any  wigs  upon  the  coachmen.  Now,  if  a  lady  sets 
up  her  carriage  with  the  family  crest  and  fine  liveries, 
why,  I  should  like  to  know,  is  the  wig  of  the  coach- 
man omitted,  and  his  cocked  hat  also?  It  is  a  kind 
of  shabby,  half-ashamed  way  of  doing  things — a 
garbled  glory.  The  cock-hatted,  knee-breeched, 
paste-buckled,  horse-hair-wiggcd  coachman,  is  one 
of  the  institutions  of  the  aristocracy.  If  we  don't 
have  him  complete,  we  somehow  make  ourselves 
ridiculous.  If  we  do  have  him  complete,  why, 
then"— 

Here  Mr.  Cheese  coughed  a  little,  and  patted  his 
mouth  with  his  cambric.  But  what  he  said  was  very 
true.  I  should  like  to  come  out  with  the  wig — I 
mean  upon  the  coachman ;  it  would  so  put  down  the 
Settum  Downes.  But  I'm  sure  old  Pot  wouldn't 
have  it.  He  lets  me  do  a  great  deal.  But  there  is 
a  line  which  I  feel  he  won't  let  mo  pass.  I  men- 
tioned niv  fears  to  Mr.  Cheese. 

"Well*,"  he  said,  "  Mr.  Potiphar  may  be  right.  I 
remember  an  expression  of  my  carnal  days  about 
*  coming  it  too  strong,'  which  seems  to  nic  to  be 
applicable  just  here." 

After  a  little  more  talk,  I  determined  to  have  red 
plush  breeches,  with  a  black  cord  at  the  side — white 
stockings — low  shoes  with  large  buckles — a  yellow 
waistcoat,  with  large  buttons — lappels  to  the  pockets 
— and  a  purple  coat,  very  full  and  fine,  bound  with 
gold  lace — and  the  hat  banded  with  a  full  gold  ro- 
sette. Don't  you  think  that  would  look  well  in  Hyde 
Park  ?  And,  darling  Carrie,  why  shouldn't  we  have 
in  Broadway  what  they  have  in  Hyde  Park  ? 

When  Mr.  P.  came  in,  I  told  him  all  about  it. 
He  kughed  a  good  deal,  and  said,  "What  next?" 
So  I  am  not  sure  he  would  be  so  very  hard  upon  the 
wig.  Tlie  next  morning  I  had  appointed  to  see  the 
new  footman,  and  as  Mr.  P.  went  out  he  turned  and 
said  to  me,  "  Is  your  footman  coming  to  day  ?" 

"  Yes,"  I  answered. 

"  Well,"  said  he,  "  don't  forget  the  calves.  You 
know  that  every  thing  in  the  matter  of  livery  depends 
upon  the  calves." 

And  he  went  out  laughing  silently  to  himself, 
with — actually,  Carrie — ^a  tear  in  his  eye. 

But  it  was  true,  wasn't  it  ?  I  remember  in  all  the 
books  and  pictures  how  much  is  said  about  the 
calves.  In  advertisements,  etc.,  it  is  stated  that 
none  but  well-developed  calves  need  apply,  at  least 
it  is  so  in  England,  and,  if  I  have  a  livery,  I  am  not 
going  to  stop  half-way.  My  duty  was  very  clear. 
When  Mr.  Cheese  came  in,  I  said  I  felt  awkward  in 
asking  a  servant  about  his  calves, — it  sounded  so 
queerly.     But  I  confessed  that  it  was  necessary. 

"  Yes,  the  path  of  duty  is  not  always  smooth, 
dear  Mrs.  Potiphar.  It  is  often  thickly  strewn  with 
thorns,"  said  he,  as  he  sank  back  in  the  fauUuil^ 
and  put  down  his  pdtit  verre  of  Afarasquin. 

Just  after  he  had  gone,  the  new  footman  was  an- 
nounced. I  assure  you,  although  it  is  ridiculous,  I 
felt  quite  nervous.  But  when  ho  came  in,  I  said 
calmly — 

"  Well,  James,  I  am  glad  you  have  come." 

"  Please,  ma'am,  my  name  is  Henry,"  said  he. 


OCB   HEW    LIVKltY    AND  OTIIKB 


tWidi'iiofilie 
■■lib'  ■» 


it  his  taking  mc  up  to,  and  Mid, 


*B  undcrtakinf;  to  irrange  my 


Well,  he  nhowcd  nn"  his  refrn-nccc,  whii'h  "rcre 
very  (:on<l,  miil  I  wu  quiio  utiiilifd.  llut  ilioro  wui 
lUp'ti-nililo  Ciilf  biu'iuf.'W  that  niUHt  lip  altcridcil  to. 
I  piit  it  olT  a  civat  while,  but  I  hud  10  hc^n. 

"Well,  Janic^r — and  tlii're  1  Bto]>p«d. 

'''Yea,  nm'ain,"  said  lie. 

"  I  wirt — yw — iih  r — and  I  Blopptd  again. 


"Ypt 


Rill  Ik 


'.  I  wirih  you  li>d  come  in  kncc-breechoR.'' 

"  Ma'um  1"  auid  lie  id  gn^ut  mii-iiriw. 

"  In  knrc-brei-i-Iica,  Jann'B,"  r<'[>eiiled  I. 

"  What  lie  Ihvy,  niu'um?  nliat  I'ur,  mn'itlnr  Baid 
he,  a  little  frtp:hti>iit'd.  ua  I  tlioiiRht. 

"Oh!  nolhiii)!,  nolliio);;  l.ut— but— - 

"  Yrs,  mn'arn,'*  »iid  JamcH. 

"  Hut — biLt,  I  want  to  kuc — to  see — " 

•'  What,  ma'am  *"  Haid  Jamcu. 

"  Your  lepn  '  ira.  g  cd  I  a  1  the  path  teai  tl  nrny 
CDOugl     Ca  n     I    an  IlII  you      I  1  ad  a  ternb  e 


upon  me  (that's  one  of  Mm.  Crawus's  s«yin(n«),  that 
I  wae  willing  to  pay  him  good  vapes  anil  Irral  hiai 
well,  but  that  mj'  James  muat  wear  my  lirprj.  He 
looked  very  sorry,  said  tliat  he  should  like  ihc 
[Jace  very  much, — that  he  w««  satislied  with  the 
wapeii,  and  waa  sure  he  Bhould  ploane  me,  but  he 
could  not  put  OD  those  Ihin^,  We  were  both  ie- 
termincrt,  and  fo  parted,  i  Ihiiik  we  wi-rv  boUi 
»orry  :  for  1  t^hould  have  to  );o  all  throuj^k  the  calf- 
businc'.-s  a;;s[n,  and  he  lost  a  pood  place- 
However.  Caroline,  dear,  I  have  my  lirerv  ind 
my  footman,  a[id  am  ae  good  aa  any  body.  It's  ttry 
hplvnrlid  when  I  ro  to  Stewart's  to  have  the  ni 
plusli,  and  the  purple,  and  the  white  eolves  iipring- 
ins  down  to  opi'n  the  door,  and  to  see  people  look, 
and  say,  "  1  wonder  who  that  is*"  Aud  every  body 
bowu  no  nivt'ly,  and  the  clerks  are  ao  polite,  and 
Mrs.  finn  is  melting  with  envy  on  the  other  side, 
anri  Mm.  Criesus  goes  about,  saying,  "Dear  Uttle 
woman,  that  llrn.  I'otiphar,  but  sn  weaki  Pity, 
pity  I"  And  Mrs.  Iii;ttum  Downe  say^,  "  la  that  the 
I'oiiphnr  liverv  !  Ah  1  yes.  Mr.  I'otiphar's  grand- 
father used  to  «boe  my  grandfather's  homest' — (as 
if  to  be  useful  in  the  world,  were  a  disgrace, — is 
Mr  P  sa  s  )  and  young  Downe,  aod  [loosey,  and 
Hmun  Cro:sua  eomc  uj)  and  stand  about  so  gculle- 


time  explaining  to  liim  what  I  meant,  and  nil  about  I  manly,  and  say,  "  Well,  Hrs.  Foliphar,  are  we  to 
Ihc  liveries,  etc.  Dear  mi'l  what  a  pity  tliei<e  things  have  no  more  eharming  parties  this  seasiiny — and 
an?  not  understood :  and  then  we  should  never  have  I  Itoaaey  savs,  in  hii  droll  way,  "  Let's  keep  the  hall 
this  trouble  about  eiplanatiiiDS.  However.  Iconldn't  a-roUingt'  That  young  man  is  always  ready  with 
mnke  him  agree  to  wear  the  livery,    lln  said  :  a  witticism.    Then  I  step  out,  and  James  throwa 

"  rtl  try  to  be  a  good  servant,  ma'am,  but  I  can-    open  tho  door,  and  the  young  meii  raise  their  hats, 
not  put  (in  those  things  and  make  a  fool  of  myself.  I  and  the  new  crowd  says,  "  I  wonder  who  (liM  b!' 
I  hope  you  won't  inifisi,  for  I  am  very  anxioua  to  j  and  the  phish,  and  purple,  and  ckItm  apring  ap  be- 
get a  place."  bind,  and  I  drive  home  to  dinner- 
Think  of  hia  dictnling  to  me !     I  told  him  that  I        Kow,  Carrie,  dear,  isn't  that  nicoT 
did  not  permit  my  servants  to  impose  conditions  | 


"  A  rooL."  said  Jeannette,  "  is  n  creature.  I  ha 
"  But  luitinp."  qtioth  John.  "  i.J  immoral ; 

Besides,  my  di>ar  girl,  it'a  a  lerrihle  fate 
To  be  Ibund  in  a  family  quarrel  ]"—S\xi. 


Vifi,  dying,  make  thefr  w 

Kscape  a  work  so  lad  ; 
Whv  shouhl  they  make  what  all  Ihinr  lir 

The  gentle  dame*  liave  badT— Saik. 
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18S3. 


n.  |-   BUtndtr. 

Did  you  ever,  reader,  get  a  mercileas  barriflter  of 
tbe  old  school  afttr  jou  when  jou  were  on  jour 
firat  lepa — in  the  callow  tendornesa  of  }'our  rirgiD 
epidermis?  I  ho|>e  not.  I  wish  I  could  Bay  the 
ii«mc  Tor  myself;  but  I  cannot:  and  with  (be  faiut 
hope  of  ins|Hring  boidc  email  pity  in  the  breast  of 
the  Beniora,  I,  now  one  of  tlictii  niyeclf,  K'*'e  in  my 
livelj  experience  of  wiiat  befell  me  at  luy  Erat  np- 
peantoce  on  the  forcDsic  boards. 

I  must  premise  by  observing  that,  some  twenty 

JeMi  ago — more  or  less — Hhonly  after  I  obtained 
cense  to  practise  law  in  the  town  of  11 ,  Stale 

of  Alabama,  an  unfortunate  client  called  at  my  olSce 
to  Ntain  my  services  in  ■  celebrated  suit  for  slan- 
der. The  case  sUnds  on  record,  Stephrn  0.  Hig- 
yiiibotltam  vs.  Cidth  Strinl:  The  aforesaid  Caleb, 
"BTeaily  envying  the  happy  state  and  condition  of 
■aid  Stephen,"  who,  "nnlil  the  grievances,"  etc., 
"never  had  been  suspected  of  (he  crime  of  hog- 
stealing."  etc.,  said,  "  in  the  hearing  and  presence 
of  one  Samuel  Eads  and  other  good  and  worthy 
citizens,"  of  and  couccming  the  plaintiff,  "you" 
<the  said  Stephen  meaning)  "  are  a  noted  hog  tbicf, 
and  stole  more  hogs  than  all  (he  wagons  in  M — -^ 
could  haul  off  in  a  week  on  a  tnrnpike  road."  The 
way  I  came  lo  be  employed  naa  (his :  Uigginbotliam 
had  retained  Frank  Glcndye,  a  great  brick  in 
"  daKiee  cases,"  to  bring  the  suit,  and  G.  bad  pre- 
pared the  papers,  and  got  the  case  on  tbe  pleadings, 
ready  for  trjil.  But,  while  the  case  was  getting 
ready,  Frank  was  suddenly  taken  dangerously 
drunk,  a  disease  to  which  his  constiLullon  was  sub- 
ject. The  ease  bad  been  continued  for  several 
terms,  and  bad  been  set  for  a  particular  day  of  the 
term  then  going  on,  to  be  disposed  of  finally  and 
positively  when  called.  It  was  noped  that  the  law- 
yer would  recover  bit  luallh  in  time  to  prosecute 


(he  ca<ie ;  but  he  had  continued  the  drunken  fit 
with  the  Kuit.  Tbe  morning  of  the  trial  came  on; 
and,  on  going  to  see  his  counm-l.  the  chent  found 
him  utterly  prostrate  ;  not  a  ho|)e  remained  of  his 
being  able  to  get  (o  the  courl-house.  He  was  in 
collapse  i  a  perfect  cholern  case.  Passing  down  the 
street,  almost  in  despair,  as  uiy  good  or  evil  genius 
would  have  it,  Higginbothani  met  Ham  Bicks,  a 
tailor,  whom  I  lud  honored  with  my  patronage  (as 
bis  books  showed)  for  many  years;  and,  as  one 
good  (urn  deMirves  another — a  suit  for  a  suit — he, 
on  hearing  the  predicament  U.  was  in,  boldly  sug- 
gested my  name  to  supply  the  place  of  the  Gilieii 
Utendye  ;  adding  certain  assurances  and  encomiums 
wbicb  did  infinite  credit  to  his  friendship  and  his 

I  gathered  from  my  calumniated  client,  as  well  as 
I  could,  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  gut  a  young 
friend  to  look  mu  up  tbe  law  of  slander,  to  be  ready 
when  it  should  be  put  through,  ifit  ever  did  get  to 
the  jury. 

The  defendant  was  represented  by  old  Ciesar 
Kasni,  a  famous  man  in  those  dajs  ;  and  well  might 
ho  be.    This  venerable  limb  ot  (he  kw  had  intig 

prac(ised  at  (he  H bar,  an<l  been  llie  (error  of 

this  generation.  He  was  an  old-lime  lawyer,  (he 
race  of  which  Is  dow  fortunately  extinct,  or  else 
tlie  survivors  "  hig  superfluous  on  tbe  stage."  Be 
was  about  sisity-five  years  old  at  the  time  I  am 
writing  of  ;  w<w  ofsloul  build,  and  sometliiug  leas 
than  six  feet  in  height.  lie  dre^tsud  in  the  old- 
fashioned  fuir-lO[)  boo(B  and  shorts ;  ruIBed  shirt, 
bulT  vest,  and  hair,  a  grizzly  gray,  roachcd  up  Hat 
and  stiff  in  front,  and  hanging  down  in  a  queue  be- 
hind, tied  with  an  eel-akin  and  pomatumed.  He 
was  close  shaven  and  powdered  every  morning  ; 
and  cicept  a  few  scattering  grains  of  snuffwliich 
lell  occasionally  between  his  nose  and  an  old-fai<li- 
ioned  gold  snuffboi,  a  speck  of  dirt  was  never  seen 
on  or  about  tiis  carefully  preserved  person.    The 
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taking;  out  of  his  deliciously  perfumed  handkerchief, 
scattered  incense  around  like  the  shaking  of  a  liluc 
biinh  in  full  fiowcr.  Ills  face  was  round,  and  a 
pickl?  llorid,  interspersed  with  purple  spots,  over- 
spread it,  as  if  the  natural  dye  of  the  old  co^^uiac 
were  maintaining^  an  unequal  contest  with  the  de- 
cay of  the  vital  enerpries.  His  bearing  was  decided- 
ly soldierly,  as  it  had  a  ripht  to  be,  he  having  serv- 
ed as  a  captain  some  eight  years  before  he  took 
to  the  bar,  as  being  the  more  pugnacious  profes- 
sion. Ilis  features,  especially  the  mouth,  turned 
down  at  the  corners  hke  a  bull-dog's  or  a  crescent, 
and  a  nose  perked  up  (vith  unutterable  scorn  and 
self  c<mceit,  and  eyes  of  a  sensual,  bluish  gray,  that 
seemed  to  be  all  light  and  no  heat,  were  never 
pleasing  to  the  ojipo.^ing  side.  In  his  way,  old 
Kasm  was  a  very  polite  man.  Whenever  he  chose, 
which  was  when  it  was  his  interest,  to  be  polite, 
and  when  his  blood  was  cool  and  he  was  not  trying 
a  law  case,  he  would  have  made  Chesterlield  and 
Beau  Hrummel  ashamed  of  themselves.  He  knew 
all  the  gymnastics  of  manners,  and  all  forms  and 
ceremonies  of  deportment ;  but  there  was  no  more 
soul  or  kindness  in  the  manual  he  W(>nt  through, 
than  in  an  iceberg.  His  politene«.«»,  however  seem- 
ingly deferential,  had  a  frost-bitten  air,  as  if  it  had 
Iain  out  over  night  and  got  the  rheumatics  before  it 
came  in  ;  and  really,  one  felt  less  at  ease  under  his 
frozen  smiles,  than  under  anv  body  else's  frowns. 

He  was  the  proudest  man  I  ever  saw  :  he  would 
have  made  the  Wsirwicks  and  the  Nevilles,  not  to 
say  the  Planta genets  or  Mr.  Dombey,  feel  very  lim- 
ber and  meek  if  introduced  into  their  company ; 
and  selfish  to  that  extent,  that,  if  by  giving  up  the 
nutmeg  on  his  noon  glass  of  toddy,  he  could  have 
christiuni/ed  the  Burmese  enjpire,  millennium  never 
would  come  for  him. 

How  far  back  he  traced  his  lineage,  I  do  not  re- 
member, but  he  had  the  best  blood  of  both  worlds 
in  his  veins ;  sired  high  up  on  the  paternal  side  by 
some  Prince  or  Duke,  and  dammed  on  the  mother's 
by  one  or  two  I*ocahontases.  Of  cour.«e,  from  this, 
he  was  a  Virginian,  and  the  only  one  I  ever  knew 
that  did  not  quote  those  Eleusinian  mysteries, 
the  Rest)lutions  of  1708-90.  He  did  not.  He  was 
a  Federalist,  antl  denounced  Jeflerson  as  a  low-flung 
demagogue,  ami  Madi-on  as  his  tool.  Ho  bragged 
largely  on  Virginia,  though — he  was  not  eccentric 
on  this  point — but  it  was  the  Virginia  of  Washing- 
ton, the  Lees,  Henry,  etc.,  of  which  he  boasted. 
The  old  dame  may  take  it  as  a  compliment  that  he 
bragged  of  her  at  all. 

The  old  Captain  had  a  few  negroes,  which,  with 
a  declining  practice,  furnished  him  a  support.  His 
credit,  in  consequence  of  his  not  having  paid  any 
thing  in  thcj  shape  of  a  debt  for  something  less  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  was  rather  limited.  The 
property  was  covered  up  by  a  deed  or  other  instru- 
ment, drawn  up  by  Kasm  himsell",  with  such  infer- 
nal artifice  and  diabolical  skill,  that  all  the  lawyers 
in  the  country  were  not  able  to  liecide,  by  a  legal 
con.^truction  of  its  various  clauses,  whom  the  ne- 
groes belonged  to,  or  whether  they  belonged  to 
any  body  at  all. 

He  was  an  inveterate  opponent  of  new  laws,  new 
books,  new  men.  He  would  have  revolutionized 
the  government  if  he  could,  should  a  law  have  been 
passed,  curing  defects  in  Indictments. 

Yet  he  was  a  friend  of  strong  government  and 
strong  laws :  he  might  approve  of  a  law  making  it 
death  for  a  man  to  blow  his  nose  in  the  street,  but 


would  be  for  rebelling  if  it  allowed  the  iDdictment 
to  dispense  with  stating  in  which  hand  be  held  it. 

This  eminent  barrister  was  brought  up  at  a  time 
when  zeal  for  a  client  was  one  of  the  chief  virtues 
of  a  lawyer — the  client  standing  in  the  place  of 
truth,  justice  and  decency,  and  mouoi»oliziDg  the 
respect  due  to  all.  He,  therefore,  went  into  all 
causes  with  equal  zeal  and  confidence,  and  took  til 
points  that  could  be  raised  with  the  same  earnest- 
ness, and  belabored  them  with  the  same  forci*.  lie 
personated  the  client  just  as  a  great  actor  identifirg 
himself  with  the  character  he  represents  on  the 
stage. 

The  faculty  he  chiefly  employed  was  a  talent  for 
vituperation,  which  would  have  gained  him  distinc- 
tion on  any  theatre,  from  the  village  partisan  [  rc^s, 
down  to  the  House  of  Representatives  itself.  He 
had  cultivated  vituperation  as  a  science,  which  was 
like  putting  guano  on  the  Mississippi  bott4>ms,  the 
natural  fertility  of  his  mind  for  satirii'al  productions 
was  so  great.  He  was  as  much  fitted  by  temfieras 
by  talent  for  this  sort  of  rhetoric,  especially  when 
kept  from  his  dinner  or  toddy  by  the  trial  of  a 
case — then  an  alligator  whose  digestion  had  bi'cn 
disturbed  by  the  horns  of  a  billy-goat  taken  for 
lunch,  was  no  mean  type  of  old  SSar  Kasm  (as  the 
wags  of  the  bar  called  him,  by  nickname,  formed 
by  joining  the  last  syllable  of  his  christian,  or 
rather,  heathen  name,  to  his  patronymic.)  After  a 
case  began  to  grow  interesting,  the  old  fellow 
woidd  get  fully  stirred  up.  He  grew  as  quarrel- 
some as  a  little  bull  terrier.  He  snapped  at  wit- 
nesses, kept  up  a  constant  snarl  at  the  counsel,  and 
growled,  at  intervals,  at  the  jtidge,  whom,  whoever 
he  was,  he  considered  as  ex  officio,  his  natural 
enemy,  and  so  regarded  every  thing  got  froAi  him 
as  so  much  wrung  from  an  unwilling  witness. 

But  his  great /or^c  was  in  cross-examining  a  wit- 
ness. His  countenance  was  the  very  expression  of 
sneering  incredulity.  Such  a  look  of  cold,  imsym- 
pathi/ing,  scornful  ])enetration  as  gleamed  from  Lis 
eyes  of  ice  and  face  of  brass,  is  not  often  seen  on 
the  human  face  divine.  Scarcely  any  eye  could 
nu'ct  unshrinkingly  that  ba.silisk  gaze :  it  needed 
no  translation  :  the  language  was  plain:  **Xow  you 
are  swearing  to  a  lie,  and  I'll  catch  you  in  it  in  a 
minute  ;"  and  then  the  look  of  surprise  which  greet- 
ed each  new  fact  stated,  as  if  to  say,  **  I  expected 
some  lying,  but  really  this  exceeds  all  my  expecta- 
tions." The  mock  politeness  with  which  he  would 
address  a  witness,  was  any  thing  but  encouraging; 
and  the  officious  kindness  with  which  he  volunteer- 
ed to  remind  bim  of  a  real  or  fictitious  embarrass- 
ment, by  asking  him  to  take  his  time,  and  not  to 
puller  himself  to  be  confw:ed,  as  far  as  possible 
from  being  a  relief;  while  the  air  of  triumph  that 
lit  up  his  face  the  while,  was  too  provoking  for  a 
saint  to  endure. 

Manv  a  witness  broke  down  under  his  examina- 
tion,  that  would  have  stood  the  fire  of  a  masked 
battery  unmoved,  and  many  another,  voluble  and 
animated  enough  in  the  opening  narrative,  '*  slunk 
liis  pitch  mightily,"  when  old  Kasm  put  him  through 
on  the  cross  examination. 

His  last  look  at  them  as  they  left  the  box,  was  an 
advertisement  to  come  back,  *^  and  they  would  hear 
something  to  their  advantage  ;**  and  if  they  came, 
they  heard  it,  if  humility  is  worth  buying  at  such  a 
price. 

How  it  was,  that  in  such  a  fighting  country,  old 
Kasm  continued  at  his  dangerous  business,  can  only 
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be  understood,  by  those  who  know  the  entire  readi- 
ness, nay,  eagcrneas  of  the  old  gentleman,  to  do 
reason  to  all  serious  Inquirers ; — and  one  or  two 
results  which  happened  some  years  before  the  time 
I  am  writing  of,  to  suy  nothing  of  some  traditions  in 
the  army,  convinced  the  public,  that  his  practice 
was  as  sharp  at  the  small  sword  as  at  the  cut  and 
thrust  of  professional  digladiation. 

Indeed,  it  was  such  an  evident  satisfaction  to  the 
old  fellow  to  meet  these  emergencies,  which  to  him 
were  merely  lively  episodes  breaking  the  monotony 
of  the  profession,  that  his  enemies,  out  of  spite,  re- 
solutely refused  to  gratify  him,  or  answer  the  nneer- 
ing  challenge  stereotyped  on  his  countenance.  "  Now 
if  you  can  do  any  better,  suppose  you  help  your- 
self?" So,  by  common  consent,  he  was  elected  free 
libeller  of  the  bar.  But  it  was  very  dangerous  to 
repeat  aAer  him. 

When  he  argued  a  case,  you  would  suppose  he 
had  bursted  his  gall-bag — such,  not  visils  but  demi- 
johns, of  vituperation  as  he  poured  out  with  a 
fluency  only  interrupted  by  a  pause  to  gather,  like 
a  tree-frog,  the  venom  sweltering  undi'r  his  tongue 
into  a  concentrated  essence.  He  could  look  more 
sarcasm  than  any  body  else  could  speak ;  and  in  his 
scornful  gaze,  virtue  herself  looked  like  something 
sneaking  and  contemptible.  He  could  not  arouse 
the  nobler  passions  or  emotions ;  but  he  could 
thfow  a  wet  blanket  over  them.  It  took  Frank 
Glendye  and  half  a  pint  of  good  French  brandy,  to 
warm  the  court-house  after  old  Kasm  was  done 
speaking :  but  they  could  do  it. 

My  client  was  a  resiKictable  butcher :  his  oppo- 
nent a  well-to-do  farmer.  On  getting  to  the  court- 
house, I  found  the  court  in  session.  The  clerk  was 
just  reading  the  minutes.  My  cow — ^I  can  well 
speak  in  the  singidar — was  set  the  first  on  the  dock- 
et for  that  moniing.  I  looked  around  and  saw  old 
Kasm,  who  somehow  had  found  out  I  was  in  the 
case,  with  his  green  bag  and  half  a  library  of  old 
books  on  the  bar  t)efore  liim.  The  old  follow  gave 
me  a  look  of  malicious  pleasure — like  that  of  a  hun- 
gry tiger  from  his  lair,  cast  upon  an  uu.suspecting 
calf  browsing  near  him.  I  had  tried  to  put  on  a 
bold  face.  I  felt  that  it  would  be  very  unprofes- 
sional to  let  on  to  mv  client  that  I  was  ut  all  scared, 
though  my  heart  was  running  down  like  a  jack-screw 
under  a  heavy  wagon.  My  conj^cifnce — I  had  not 
practised  it  away  then — was  not  quite  easy.  I 
couldn't  help  feeling  that  it  was  hardly  honest  to  be 
leading  my  client,  like  FaUtaff  Ms  men,  where  he 
was  sure  to  be  peppered.  But  then  it  was  my  only 
chance  ;  my  bread  depended  on  it ;  and  I  reflected 
that  the  same  thing  has  to  lMipi)en  in  every  lawyers 
practice.  I  tried  to  arrange  my  ideas  i[i  form  and 
excogitate  a  speech :  they  Hittp<l  through  my  brain 
in  odds  and  ends.  I  could  n(>ithcr  think  nor  ijuit 
thinking.  I  would  lose  mys»»lf  in  the  first  twenty 
words  oif  the  opening  sentence  and  stop  at  a  parti- 
cle ; — the  trail  run  clean  out.  I  would  start  it  again 
with  no  better  luck  :  then  I  thought  a  moment  of 
the  disgrace  of  a  dead  break-down,  and  then  I 
would  commence  again  with  '*  gentlemen  of  the 
jnry,"  etc.,  and  go  on  as  before. 

At  length  the  judge  signed  the  minutes  and  took 
up  the  docket :  **  Special  ca«»e — Higginbotham  vs. 
'^wink  :  Slander — Mr.  Glendye  for  pl'lf ;  Mr.  Kaf  m 
(ordef't.  Is  Mr.  G.  in  court  ?  Call  him,  Sheritr'  The 
sIierifT  called  three  times.  He  might  as  well  have 
'•  died  the  deail.  No  answer  of  course  came.  Mr. 
i-Iosm  rose  and  told  the  Court  that  he  was  sorry  his 


brother  was  too  much  (stroking  his  chin  and  look- 
ing down  and  pausing)  indisposed,  or  otherwise  en- 
gaged, to  attend  the  case ;  but  he  must  insist  on 
its  being  disposed  of,  etc. :  the  Court  said  it  should 
be.  I  then  spoke  up  (though  my  voice  seemed  to 
be  very  low  down  and  very  hard  to  get  up),  that  I 
had  just  been  spoken  to  in  the  cause :  I  believed 
we  were  ready,  if  the  cause  must  be  then  tried ;  but 
I  should  much  prefer  it  to  be  laid  over,  if  the  Court 
would  consent,  until  the  next  day,  or  even  that 
evening.  Ka.sm  protested  vehemently  against  this ; 
reminded  the  Court  of  its  peremptory  order;  re- 
ferred it  to  the  former  proceedings,  and  was  going 
on  to  discuss  the  whole  merits  of  the  case,  when  he 
was  interrupted  by  the  judge,  who,  turning  himself 
to  me,  remarked  that  he  should  be  happy  to  oblige 
me,  but  that  he  was  precluded  by  what  had  hap- 
pened :  he  hoi)ed,  however,  that  the  counsel  on  the 
other  side  would  extend  the  desired  indulgence; 
to  which  Kasm  immediately  rejoined,  that  this  was 
a  case  in  which  he  neither  a.sked  favors  nor  meant 
to  give  them.  So  the  case  had  to  go  on.  Several 
members  of  the  bar  bad  their  hats  in  hand,  ready 
to  leave  the  room  when  the  case  was  called  up ; 
but  seeing  that  I  was  in  it  alone,  suffered  their 
curiosity  to  get  the  better  of  other  engagements, 
and  staid  to  see  it  out ;  a  circumstance  which  did 
not  diminish  my  trepidation  in  the  least. 

I  had  the  witness  called  up,  posted  my  client  be- 
hind me  in  the  bar,  and  put  the  case  to  the  jurj/. 
The  defendant  had  pleaded  justification  and  not 
guilty.  I  got  along  pretty  well,  I  thought,  on  the 
proofs.  The  cross-examination  of  old  Kasm  didn't 
seem  to  me  to  hurt  any  thing — though  he  quibbled, 
misconstrued,  and  bullied  mightily ;  objected  to  all 
my  questions  as  leading,  and  all  the  witnesses' 
answers  as  irrelevant:  but  the  judge,  who  was  a 
very  clever  sort  of  a  man,  and  who  didn't  likeKasui 
much,  helped  me  along  and  over  the  bad  places, 
occasionally  taking  the  examination  himself  when 
old  Kasm  had  got  the  statements  of  the  witness  in 
a  fog. 

I  had  a  strong  case ;  the  plaintiff  showed  a  good 
character :  that  the  lodge  of  Masons  had  refused  to 
admit  him  to  fellowship  until  he  could  clear  up 
these  charges :  that  the  Methodist  Church,  of  which 
he  was  a  class-leader,  had  required  of  him  to  have 
these  ch.irges  judicially  settled:  that  he  had  offered 
to  satisfy  the  defendant  that  they  were  false,  and 
proposed  to  refer  it  to  disinterested  men,  and  to  be 
Siitisfied — if  they  decided  for  him — to  receive  a 
written  retraction,  in  which  the  defendant  should 
only  declare  he  was  mistaken ;  tha«  bhe  defendant 
refused  this  proffer,  and  reiterated  the  charges  with 
increased  bitterness  and  aggravated  insult ;  that 
the  plaintiff*  had  suffered  in  reputation  and  credit ; 
that  the  defendant  declared  he  meant  to  run  him 
off  and  buy  his  land  at  his  (defendant's)  own  price ; 
and  that  defendant  was  rich,  and  oflen  repeated  his 
slanders  at  public  meetings,  and  once  at  the  church 
door,  and  finally  nowjustijied. 

The  defendant's  testimony  was  weak :  it  did  not 
controvert  the  proof  as  to  the  speaking  of  the 
words,  or  the  matters  of  aggravation.  Many  wit- 
nesses were  examined  as  to  the  character  of  the 
plaintiff;  but  those  against  us  only  referred  to 
what  they  had  heard  euice  the  slanders,  except 
one  who  was  unfriendly.  Some  witnesses  spoke  of 
butchering  hogs  at  night,  and  hearing  them  squeal 
at  a  late  hour  at  the  plaintiff's  slaughter-house,  and 
of  the  dead  hogs  they  had  seen  with  various  marks. 
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and  something  of  hogs  haTing  been  stolen  in  the 
neifj^hborhood. 

This  was  about  all  the  proof. 

The  plaintiff  laid  his  damages  at  $10,000. 

I  rose  to  address  the  jury.  By  this  time  a  good 
deal  of  the  excitement  had  worn  off.  The  tremor 
left,  only  gave  me  that  sort  of  feeling  wliich  is 
rutlier  favorable  than  otherwise  to  a  public  speaker. 

I  might  have  made  a  pretty  good  out  of  it,  if  I  had 
thrown  myself  upon  the  merits  of  my  case,  acknow- 
ledged modestly  my  own  inexperience,  plainly  stated 
the  evidence  and  the  law,  and  let  the  case  go — re- 
serving myself  in  the  conclusion  for  a  itplurge,  if  I 
chose  to  make  one.  But  the  evil  genius  that  pre- 
sides over  the  first  bantlings  of  ail  luwyerlings, 
would  have  it  otherwise.  The  citizens  of  the  town 
and  those  of  the  country,  then  in  the  village,  had 
gathered  in  great  numbers  into  the  court-house  to 
hear  the  speeches,  and  I  could  not  miss  such  an  op- 
portunity for  display. 

Looking  over  the  jury,  I  found  them  a  plain,  mat- 
mcr-of-fact  looking  set  of  fellows ;  but  I  did  not 
note,  or  probably  know  a  fact  or  two  about  them, 
which  I  found  out  afterward. 

I  started,  as  I  thought,  in  pretty  good  style.  As 
I  went  on,  however,  my  fancy  began  to  get  the 
better  of  my  judgment.  Argument  and  common 
sense  grew  tame.  Poetry  and  declamation,  and,  at 
last,  pathos  and  fiery  invective,  took  their  place. 
I  grew  as  guotatio»8  as  Richard  Swiveller.  Shuk- 
spere  sulTered.  I  quoted,  among  other  things  of 
less  value  and  aptness,  ''  lie  who  steals  my  purse 
steals  trash,'*  etc.  I  spoke  of  the  woful  sufferings 
of  my  poor  client,  almost  heart-broken  beneath  the 
weight  of  the  terrible  persecutions  of  his  enemy : 
and,  growing  bolder,  I  turned  on  old  Kasm,  and 
congrntulated  the  jury  that  the  genius  of  slander 
had  found  an  appropriate  defender  in  the  genius  of 
chicane  and  malignity.  I  complimented  the  jury 
on  their  patience — on  their  intelligence — on  their 
estimate  of  the  value  of  character ;  spoke  of  the 
public  expectation — of  that  feeling  outi^ide  of  the 
l)OX  which  would  welcome  with  thundering  plaudits 
the  righteous  verdict  the  jury  would  render;  and 
wound  up  by  declaring  that  I  had  never  known  a 
case  of  slander  so  aggravated  in  the  course  of  my 
practice  at  that  bar ;  and  felicitated  myself  that  its 
grossness  and  barbarity  justified  my  client  in  rely- 
u\^  upon  even  the  youth  and  inexperience  of  an  un- 
practised advocate,  whose  poverty  of  res^ources  was 
unaided  by  opportunities  of  previous  preparation. 
Much  more  1  said  that  happily  has  now  escaped 
me. 

When  I  concluded,  Pam  Hicks  and  one  or  two 
other  friends  gave  a  faint  sign  of  applause — but  not 
enough  to  make  any  impreshion. 

I  o))served  that  old  Kasm  held  his  head  down 
when  I  was  speaking.  I  entertained  the  hope  that 
I  had  cowed  him !  His  usual  port  was  that  of  cyni- 
cal composure,  or  bold  and  brazen  defiance.  It 
was  a  special  kindness  if  he  only  smiled  in  covert 
scorn :  that  was  his  most  amiable  expression  in  a 
trial. 

But  when  he  raised  up  his  head  I  saw  the  very 
devil  was  to  pay.  His  face  wjis  of  a  burning  red. 
He  seemed  almost  to  choke  with  rage.  His  eyes 
were  bloodshot  and  flamed  out  fire  and  fury.  His 
queue  stuck  out  behind,  and  shook  itself  stitHy  like 
a  buffalo  bulVs  tail  when  he  is  about  making  a  fatal 
plunge.  I  had  struck  him  between  wind  and  water. 
There  was  an  audacity  hi  a  stripling  like  mc  beard- 


ing him,  which  infuriated  him.  He  meaDt  to  ina.«* 
sacre  me — and  wanted  to  be  a  long  time  domg  it. 
It  was  to  be  a  regular  auto  da  fe.  I  was  to  be  the 
representative  of  the  young  oar,  and  to  expiate 
his  malice  against  all.  The  court  adjourned  for 
dinner.     It  met  again  aAer  an  hour's  receiu. 

By  this  time,  the  public  interest,  and  especiallr 
that  of  the  bar,  grew  very  great.  There  was  a  nth 
to  the  privileged  seats,  and  the  sheriff  had  to  com- 
mand order, — ^the  shuffling  of  feet  and  the  pressure 
of  the  crowd  forward  was  so  great. 

I  took  my  seat  within  the  bar,  looked  aronnd 
with  an  affectation  of  indifference  so  belying  the 
perturbation  within,  that  the  same  power  of  acting 
on  the  stage  would  have  made  my  fortune  on  that 
theatre. 

Kasm  rose — took  a  glass  of  water :  his  hand 
trembled  a  little — I  could  see  that ;  took  a  pinch  of 
snuff,  and  led  off  in  a  voice  slow  and  measured,  but 
slightly — very  slightly — tremulous.  By  a  stroog 
effort,  he  had  recovered  his  composure.  The  bar 
was  surprised  at  his  cahimess.  They  all  knew  it 
was  affected;  but  thcv  wondered  that  he  amid 
affect  it.  Nobody  was  deceived  by  it.  Wo  felt  as- 
sured *^ii  was  the  torrent^s  smoothness  ere  it  dash 
below."  I  thought  he  would  come  down  on  me  ia 
a  tempest,  and  flattered  myself  it  would  soon  be 
over.  But  malice  is  cunning.  He  had  no  idea  of 
letting  me  off  so  easily.  ■ 

He  commenced  by  saying  that  he  had  been  some 
years  in  the  practice.  He  would  not  say  he  vas 
an  old  man :  that  would  be  in  bad  taste,  perhaps. 
The  young  gentleman  who  had  just  closed  his  re- 
markable si)eech,  harangue,  poetic  effusion,  or  rig- 
marole, or  whatever  it  might  be  called,  i£^  indeed, 
any  name  could  be  safely  given  to  tliid  motley  mix- 
ture of  incongruous  slang — the  young  gentieman 
evidently  did  not  think  he  was  an  old  man ;  for  he 
could  hardly  have  been  guilty  of  such  rank  inde- 
cency as  to  have  treated  age  with  such  disrespect — 
he  would  not  say  with  such  insufferable  imperti- 
nence :  and  yet,  *'  I  am,"  he  continued,  **  of  age 
enough  to  recollect,  if  t  had  charged  my  memory 
with  so  inconsiderable  an  event,  the  day  of  kU 
birth,  and  then  I  was  in  full  practice  in  this  court- 
house. I  confess,  though,  gentlemen,  1  am  oid 
enough  to  remember  the  period  wlien  a  youth's 
first  appearance  at  the  bar  was  not  signalized  by 
impertinence  towards  his  seniors ;  and  when  public 
opinion  did  not  think  flatulent  bombast  and  florid 
trash,  picked  out  of  fifth- rate  romances  and  namby- 
pamby  rhymes,  redeemed  by  the  upstart  sauciness 
of  a  raw  popinjay,  towards  the  experienced  mem- 
bers of  the  profession  he  disgraced.  And  yet,  to 
some  extent,  this  ranting  youth  may  be  right ;  I  am 
not  old  in  that  sense  which  disables  me  from  de- 
fending myself  ?iere  by  words,  or  eUnchere,  if  need 
be,  by  blows:  and  that,  this  young  gentleman  shall 
right  well  know  before  I  have  done  with  him.  Yon 
will  bear  in  mind,  gentlemen,  that  what  I  say  is  in 
self-defence — that  I  did  not  begin  this  qoarrel — 
that  it  was  forced  on  me  ;  and  that  I  am  bound  by 
no  restraints  of  courtesy,  or  of  respect,  or  of  kind- 
ness. Let  him  charge  to  the  account  of  his  own 
rashness  and  rudeness,  whatever  he  receives  in  re- 
turn therefor. 

*^  Let  me  retort  on  this  youth  that  he  is  a  worthy 
advocate  of  his  butcher  client.  He  fights  with  the 
dirty  weapons  of  his  barbarous  trade,  and  bring> 
into  liis  speech  the  reeking  odor  of  his  client's 
shiughter-house^ 
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**  Perhaps  Bomething  of  this  congeniality  com- 
mended him  to  the  notice  of  his  worthy  client,  and 
to  this,  his  first  retainer:  and  no  wonder,  for  when 
we  heard  his  vehement  roaring,  we  might  have  sup- 
posed his  client  had  brought  his  most  unruly  bull-calf 
into  court  to  defend  him,  had  not  the  matter  of  the 
roaring  soon  conyinced  us  the  animal  was  more  re- 
markable for  the  length  of  his  ears,  then  even  the 
power  of  his  lungs.  Perhaps  the  young  gentleman 
has  taken  his  retainer,  and  contracted  for  butcher- 
ing my  client  on  the  same  terms  as  his  client  con- 
tracts in  his  line — that  ii«,  on  the  shares.  But  I 
think,  gentlemen,  he  will  find  the  contract  a  more 
dUrty  than  profitable  job.  Or,  perhaps,  it  might 
not  be  uncharitable  to  suggest  that  his  client,  who 
seems  to  be  pretty  well  up  to  the  business  of  saving 
lather  people^a  haeon^  may  have  desired,  as  fur  as 
possible,  to  save  his  own ;  and,  therefore  turning 
from  members  of  the  bar  who  would  have  charged 
him  for  their  services  according  to  their  value,  took 
this  occasion  of  getting  off  some  of  his  stale  wares ; 
for  has  not  Shakspere  said — (the  gentleman  will 
allow  me  to  quote  Shakspere,  too,  while  yet  his 
reputation  survives  his  barbarous  mouthing  of  the 
poet*s  words) — he  knew  an  attorney  *  who  would 
defend  a  cause  for  a  starved  hen,  or  leg  of  mutton 
fly-blown.*  I  trust,  however,  whatever  was  the 
contract,  that  the  gentleman  will  make  his  equally 
worthy  client  stand  up  to  it ;  for  I  should  like,  that 
on  one  occasion  it  might  be  said  the  excellent  butch- 
er voca  made  to  pay  for  his  tnoine. 

*^  I  find  it  difficult,  gentlemen,  to  reply  to  any 
part  of  the  young  man*s  effort,  except  his  argu- 
ment, which  is  the  smallest  part  in  compass,  and, 
next  to  his  pathos,  the  most  amusing.  His  figures 
of  speech  are  some  of  them  quite  good,  and  have 
been  so  considered  by  the  best  judges  for  the  last 
thousand  years.  I  must  confess,  that  as  to  these, 
I  find  no  other  fault  than  that  they  were  badly  ap- 
plied and  ridiculously  pronounced ;  and  this  further 
fault,  that  they  have  become  so  common-place  by 
constant  use,  that,  unless  some  new  vamping  or 
felicity  of  application  be  given  them,  they  tire 
nearly  as  much  as  his  original  matter — videlicet^ 
that  matter  which,  being  more  ridiculous  than  we 
ever  heard  before,  carries  internal  evidence  of  its 
being  his  own.  Indeed,  it  was  never  hard  to  tell 
when  the  gentleman  recurred  to  his  own  ideas.  He 
is  like  a  cat-bird — ^the  only  intolerable  discord  she 
makes  being  her  own  notes — though  she  gets  on 
well  enough  as  long  as  she  copies  and  cobbles  the 
songs  of  other  warblers. 

"  But,  gentlemen,  if  this  young  orator^s  argument 
was  amusing,  what  shall  I  say  of  his  pathos?  What 
iarce  ever  equalled  the  fun  of  it  ?  The  play 
of  *  The  Liar*  probably  approaches  nearest  to  it, 
not  only  in  the  humor,  but  in  the  veracious  char- 
acter of  the  incidents  from  which  the  humor 
comes.  Such  a  face — so  woe-begone,  so  whimper- 
ing, as  if  the  short  period  since  he  was  flogged  at 
school  (probably  in  reference  to  those  eggs  falsely 
charged  to  the  hound  puppy)  had  neither  oblitera- 
ted the  remembrance  of  his  juvenile  affliction,  nor 
the  looks  he  bore  when  he  endured  it. 

**  There  was  something  exquisite  in  his  picture  of 
the  woes,  the  wasting  grief  of  his  disconsolate 
client,  the  butcher  Higginbotham,  mourning — as 
Rachel  mourned  for  her  children — for  his  character 
because  it  was  not.  Gentlemen,  look  at  him !  Why 
he  weighs  twelve  stone  now  !  lie  has  three  inches 
of  fat  on  his  ribs  this  minute !    He  would  make  as 
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many  links  of  sausage  as  any  hog  that  ever  squealed 
at  midnight  in  his  slaughter  pen,  and  has  lard 
enough  in  him  to  cook  it  all.  Look  at  his  face ! 
why,  his  chops  remind  a  hungry  man  of  jowls  and 
greens.  If  this  is  a  shadow,  in  the  name  of  pro- 
priety, why  didnH  he  show  himself,  when  in  flesh, 
at  the  last  fair,  beside  the  Kentucky  ox ;  that  were 
a  more  honest  way  of  making  a  living  than  stealing 
hogs.  But  Hig  is  pining  in  grief !  I  wonder  the 
poetic  youth — ^his  learned  counsel — did  not  quote 
Shakspere  again.  *  He  never  told  his* — woe — '  but 
let  concealment,  like  the  worm  i*  the  bud,  prey  on 
his  damask  cheek.*  He  looked  like  Patience  on  a 
monument  smiling  at  grief — or  beef,  I  should  rather 
say.  But,  gentlemen,  probably  I  am  wrong;  it 
may  be  that  this  tender-hearted,  sensitive  butcher, 
was  lean  before,  and  like  FalstafT,  throws  the  blame 
of  his  fat  on  sorrow  and  sighing,  which  *•  has  puffed 
him  up  like  a  bladder.*  (Here  Higginbotham  left  in 
disgust.) 

''There,  gentlemen,  he  goes,  Marding  the  lean 
earth  as  he  walks  along.*  Well  has  Doctor  John- 
son said,  '  who  kills  fat  oxen  should  himself  be  fat.* 
Poor  Hig !  stuffed  like  one  of  his  own  blood-pud- 
dings, with  a  dropsical  grief  which  nothing  short  of 
ten  thousand  dollars  of  Swink*s  money  can  cure. 
Well,  as  grief  puffs  him  up,  I  don*t  wonder  that 
nothing  but  depleting  another  mnn  can  cure  him. 

''  And  now,  gentlemen,  I  come  to  the  blood  and 
thunder  part  of  this  young  gentleman*s  harangue  : 
empty  and  vapid  ;  words  and  nothing  else.  If  any 
p<irt  of  this  rigmarole  was  windier  than  any  other 
part,  this  was  it.  He  turned  himself  into  a  small 
cascade,  making  a  great  deal  of  noise  to  make  a 
great  deal  of  froth  ;  tumbling ;  roaring ;  foaming ; 
the  shallower  it  ran,  all  the  noisier  it  seemed.  He 
fretted  and  knitted  his  brows ;  he  beat  the  air  and 
he  vociferated,  always  emphasizing  the  meaningless 
words  most  loudly ;  ho  puffed,  swelled  out  and 
blowed  off,  until  he  seemed  like  a  new  bellows,  all 
brass  and  wind.  How  he  mouthed  it — as  those 
villainous  stage  players  ranting  out  fustian  in  a 
barn  theatre,  [mimicking] — '  Who  steals  my  purse, 
steals  trash.*  (I  don*t  deny  it)  *  Tis  something,* 
(query?)  'nothing,*  (exactly.)  **Tis  mine;  *twas 
his,  and  has  been  slave  to  thousands — ^but  he  who 
filches  from  me  my  good  name,  robs  me  of  that 
which  not  enricheth  him,*  (not  in  the  least,)  ^but 
makes  me  poor  indeed  ;*  (just  so,  but  whether  any 
poorer  than  before  he  parted  with  the  encumbrance, 
is  another  matter.) 

''  But  the  young  gentleman  refers  to  his  youth. 
He  ought  not  to  reproach  us  of  maturer  age  in  that 
indirect  way :  no  one  would  have  suspected  it  of  him 
or  him  of  it,  if  he  had  not  told  it :  indeed,  from 
hearing  him  speak,  we  were  prepared  to  give  him 
credit  for  almost  any  length  of  ears.  But  docs  not 
the  youth  remember  that  Grotius  was  only  seven- 
teen when  he  was  in  full  practice,  and  that  he  was 
Attorney  General  at  twenty-two ;  and  what  is  Gro- 
tius to  this  greater  light  ?  Not  the  burning  of  my 
smoke-house  to  the  conflagration  of  Moscow ! 

*'And  yet,  young  Grotius  telLs  us  in  the  next 
breath,  that  he  never  knew  such  a  slander  in  the 
course  of  his  practice  ?  Wonderful,  indeed !  seeing 
that  his  practice  has  all  been  done  within  the  lost 
six  hours.  Why,  to  hear  him  talk,  you  would  sup- 
pose that  he  was  an  old  Continental  lawyer,  grown 
gray  in  the  service.  H-i-s  p-r-a-c-t-i-c-e  I  Why  ho 
is  just  in  his  legal  swaddling  clothes !  His  Prac- 
tice !  !     But  I  don*t  wonder  he  can*t  see  the  ab- 
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Fiinlily  of  Kiicli  (oik,     IIoic  Inii^;  cloox  it  Inkc  one  of 
tlio  vHninc  trilic,  iiIIct  liirlh,  lu  (i)icn  liis  vyvn '. 

"lie  tulbitl,  toil,  of  uuliide  liiHwiiceR ;  of  the 
puitie  vxlwvlMiniiii,  ■ml  >U  tint  wlrt  of  ik'ln>|ni|^ 
iHD.  I  oluuTVd)  no  evliloure  of  any  (.Teal  iiupu- 
kr  dt^innvlralkiiui  in  liU  fiivor,  iinlitw  il  lie  u  luilur 
t  mo  BOmfHiif:  libi  fci-t;  liiil  whcthiT  (liut  WiiK  Ire- 
enure  he  liml  rot  ■.■ruM-lcfrffi'il  m>  \mig  lie  vanli'd 
eieifiw,  iir  niui  njiik'iti);  Iti-miisfl  iiu  liad  pit  onli-™ 
for  a  IM;W  1*1111,  iirjirv/url  nf  fiiiifiiiriil  j'ur  <m  olilime, 
tlie  fri'iirli'iiian  cnii  [hisfiIiIv  tvli  ln-tier  (Imd  I  can. 
(lli>rt-  lIU-kK  li-H.)  lluw<!vcr.  if  tliU  lUiv  <*  to  be 
di<dilcd  l<y  the  )ii)pii1iu-c  hrrf,  ttii'  frciitlvniRa  nill 
aiioiT  me  riie  bitieUl  of  nrit  of  error  lu  tliu  rcKinu'ii- 
tal  niu;<trr,  lo  he  litlil,  next  Friday,  ut  ItuiiibiTl'H 

"  ItuI,  I  MipiKisc  he  mrnnt  to  friL'titi'ii  gou  into  a 
ver^et,  liy  iiilimatint!  that  ttiu  nioli,  frenxiecl  by  Ai* 
cloqiu-nre,  wouM  tear  you  to  piecFS  if  vou  |.'ave  a 
vcniti't  f»r  'li'fi'iKlaiit :  lilie  llie  iiiiully  eloiiiicnt 
barrivter  out  West,  wliu,  I'liiu-liidinic  &  vote,  raiil, 
'  (ienllvnipii,  my  elient  are  aH  iiilioevnt  of  iileBlini; 
that  eottiiif;  an  the  hud  at  nooiulav,  anil  if  you  pvu 
It  a^n  liiiii,  hiH  hmllier,  !^m  Ki-icfiinii,  ni>it  muAter, 
wilt  mail]  every  mother'a  imn  of  ynu.'  1  linjw  llie 
phciilf  will  ^I'c  to  Ilia  duty  and  lin-p  the  crowrl  from 
yoii,  in-nilcmi'ti,  if  you  should  jilve  ua  a  rcnlii'tt 

"Hut.  )!i-Dlli-inrn,  1  am  tired  of  irinnnwing  chalT; 
I  hare  not  had  the  reward  paid  l>y  tiratiuuo  for 
lifttng  AimiiKcnuNe:  the  two  pniins  (if  wheat  to  the 
bUFhel.     II  is  all  frotli— nil  wliiil— all  l.ublile." 

Kaimi  left  lue  lH.'n>  for  a  timv,  and  tuniiil  upon  my 
cltEiit.  FtKir  llifcjdnbniham  rauftht  it  thirk  anil 
heaTy.  IIr  wonled  him,  then  Hkiniied  Idni,  and  i1k>o 
took  to  BklnnlnjcolTtlie  und(>r  eutiele.  lli|!  neriT 
xkinD'-d  alieef  01)  llioroiiftldy.  He  |iiil  tofKlherall  . 
tlie  fiiclN  alKiiit  the  witiu'ivri''  h<-ariiig  tlie  ho|n< 
■quealing  at  ni^ht ;    the  dilferciit   iiiiirkii  of  ilic 


hogs;  the  loiuiea  in  tbc  iieif;hborho«d ;  |HTiett-'i| 
the  tcntimotiy  and  supplied  oinistiioUR,  iniiil  von 
would  nippuKe,  on  bi'iirin^  him,  (h;it  it  hnd  been 
fully  proved  that  puur  Hig  had  atoli.'n  all  the  meat 
be  bud  ever  i-old  iu  the  murkct,  lie  a«i<Kiviiitr4 
that  ihia  mdt  wna  a  matii-iouii  <'uns|iinti:v  betatro 
the  !Hi>lbodi>-1i<  and  Uuwn^.  Id  eruvli  id«  cli-al. 
Hut  all  tiiiii  1  leave  out,  aa  nut  bearing  ua  the  iiiaia 
luywf— myself. 

lie  eaiiie  bui'k  to  me  with  a  renewed  apperlre. 
He  mid  ho  woidd  eoiulude  by  payin;r  hi*  T^lvdii-- 
lory  rexpeela  to  lii;  juvenile  fiieud— us  lUs  naf  the 
last  lime  hr  ever  expected  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  him. 

"  That  jmclic  ynunj;  ^olleinan  had  raid,  that  by 
your  venhet  npaiiiM  hi>i  client,  you  would  hli|;bl  f<jr 
ever  hia  repiitulioii  and  lliat  of  lli«  fainilT — 'that 
you  would  bend  iliiwii  the  ii(4rit  of  lii»  muidy  «on, 
and  dim  the  rudtanec  of  hia  blooining  daughtetV 
beauty.'  Very  |>n-tty,  upou  my  wuri)!  But,  ech- 
tleiiier.,  not  hi  Snt — noi  m  poelie:il  by  h-M,  ti  a 
prrcioiM  moreeuu  of  poetry  nhicli  adortu  tbe 
eolumiia  of  the  villojic  iicwfpapers,  brailnp  th« 
initial  J.  C.  It.  Aa  thia  adniiralde  jiroduvtion  hu 
fxi'itcd  a  prnal  deal  of  applause  in  liit>  iiur^ctiea  aod 
Iioanliiif:  n'bootii,  I  inusi  Ih'ic  to  read  it ;  tint  for  tb> 
inalrui-lion  of  tbe  gentleman,  he  has  nln>iidy  feen 
it;  hm  for  the  enterlaimnent  iif  the  Jury. '  It  ii 
addreweil  t<i  it'""  ii"*,  a  young  Indy  of  thu^pbee. 
Here  ii  gov*" 

iTudge  niy  horror,  when,  on  lookinp  up.  I  »lw  liim 
take  an  old  newcpiipcr  Ihini  hii  jioekei,  and,  )iull- 
iii)t  down  hie  vpeclaeli.'B,  JirRin  to  n-ad  off  in  a  rlaRv- 

Ilell's  Album.  Kiitc  had  lieeii  worryioK  nic  for  mmiic 
time,  to  write  her  FOmethinj:.  To  gel  rid  of  l-cr 
iniprirtunitfeH.  I  had  scrlbbW  ofl*  a  few  " 
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the  preeinUH  volume.  Row,  Ifar 
little  fool,  took  tliem  for  Munethiiifr 
very  clever  (rtie  never  had  mon- 
than  a  ihimblel'ul  of  tiniinti  In  her 
ddll-baby  head) — and  wati  fn  tickl'd 
with  ilieni,  that   she   got   brother 
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thum  oft',  aa  well  aa  he  uiiuld,  and  take 
them  to  the  printing  t>tliee.  ItiU 
threw  them  under  the  door;  Iht 
printer,  aa  big  a  fool  aa  either,  not 
only  piibliihed  them,  but,  in  Iiij  in- 
fernal kindness,  inifTed  lliem  in  «ame 
critical  coininendalion  iif  liia  owa. 
referring  to  "the  gifted  author,^  a« 
"  one  of  the  tno«t  proiulKing  of  tbe 
younger  mcnibera  of  our  bar."* 

ThS  tan,  by  thia  time,  grew  tut 
tmd  ftirioiLs.  The  country  people, 
who  have  about  an  much  Fymjiathy 
for  a  young  town  lawyer,  liiidgered 
by  an  older  one,  ai  for  a  young  rub 
iH'set  by  cura ;  and  who  have 
about  aa  much  idea  or  reapect  for 
poetry,  as  for  wilibcratl,  joined  in 
tlu'  lidnh  with  great  glee.  They 
crowded  around  old  Kami,  and 
Mamped  and  roared  as  at  a  circuf. 
The  Judpe  and  SiicrifT  in  vain  tried 
to  keep  order.  Indeed,  bla  honor 
miltdoul  land  onrt  or  twice;  Jnd 
to  recover  hia  retreat,  protended  lo 
cough,  and  lined  the  KherilTfiTe  dol- 
Uin!  for  not  keeping  Hlenee  in  the 
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>iirt.  Even  the  old  Clerk,  whofte  immemorial  pen 
shind  his  right  ear  had  worn  the  hair  from  that 
de  of  his  head,  and  who  had  not  amilcd  in  court 
tr  twenty  years,  and  boasted  that  Patrick  Henry 
)uldnH  disturb  him  in  making  up  a  judgment  entry, 
;tiiaUy  turned  his  chair  from  the  desk  and  put  down 
ifl  pen  :  afterwards  he  put  his  hand  to  his  head 
iree  times  in  search  of  it;  forgetting,  in  his  at- 
tntion  to  old  Kasm,  what  he  had  done  with  it. 

Old  Kasm  went  on  reading  and  commenting  by 
ims.  I  forget  what  the  inefiUble  trash  was.  I 
oaldnH  recollect  it  if  I  could.  My  equanimity 
ill  only  stand  a  phrase  or  two  that  still  lingers  in 
y  memory,  lixed  there  by  old  Kasm's  ridicule.  I 
id  aoid  something  about  my  "  bosom's  anguish" — 
>out  the  passion  that  was  consuming  me ;  and,  to 
.ufltratc  it,  or  to  make  the  line  jingle,  put  in  some- 
Jng  about  **  Egypt's  Queen  taking  the  Asp  to  her 
Mom** — which,  for  the  sake  of  rhyme  or  metre,  I 
died  "  the  venomous  worm" — ^liow  the  confounded 
dng  was  brought  in,  I  neither  know  nor  want  to 
now.  When  old  Kasm  came  to  that,  he  said  he 
lUy  appreciated  what  the  young  bard  said — ^he  be- 
»ved  it.  He  spoke  of  venomous  xoorms.  Now,  if 
3  (Kasm)  might  presume  to  give  the  young  gen- 
eman  advice,  he  would  recommend  Swain's  Patent 
ermifuge.  He  had  no  doubt  that  it  wotild  effcc- 
udly  cure  him  of  his  malady,  his  love,  and  last, 
at  not  least,  of  his  rhymes — which  would  be  the 
ippiest  passage  in  his  eventful  history. 

I  couldn't  st'ind  it  any  longer.  I  had  borne  it  to 
le  last  point  of  human  endurance.  When  it  came 
aly  to  skinning,  I  was  there  ;  but  when  he  shower- 
1  down  aquafortis  on  the  raw,  and  then  seemed 
isposed  to  rub  it  in,  I  fled.  Ahii  eruhi  et^axi.  The 
at  thing  I  heard  was  old  Kasm  culling  me  back, 
nidst  the  shouts  of  the  audience — ^but  no  more. 

The  next  information  I  received  of  the  case,  was 
I  a  letter  that  came  to  me  at  Natchez,  my  new 
»idence,  from  Hicks,  about  a  month  afterwards, 
slling  me  that  the  jury  (on  what  I  should  have 
Ated  old  Kasm  had  got  two  infidels  and  four  anti- 
iftsons)  had  given  in  a  verdict  for  defendant :  that 
efore  the  court  adjourned,  Frank  Glendyc  had  got 
)ber,  and  moved  for  a  new  trial,  on  the  ground 
lat  the  verdict  was  against  evidence,  and  that  the 
laintifrhad  not  had  justice,  byrtwon  of  the  inrom- 
deneif  of  hut  counsel^  and  the  ahandonmrnt  of  the 
nue ;  and  that  he  got  a  new  trial  (as  well  ho  should 
are  done). 

I  learned  through  Hicks,  some  twelve  months 
iter,  that   the  case  had  been  tried  ;  that  Frank 


Glendyc  had  made  one  of  his  greatest  and  most 
eloquent  speeches;  that  Glendye  had  joined  the 
Temperance  Society,  and  was  now  one  of  the  sober- 
est and  most  attentive  men  to  business  at  the  bar, 
and  was  at  the  head  of  it  in  practice  ;  that  Higgin- 
botham  had  recovered  a  verdict  of  $*2,()00,  and  had 
put  Swink  in  for  ^5fM)  costs,  besides. 

Hicks'  letter  gave  me,  too,  the  melancholy  intel- 
ligence of  old  Kasm's  death.  He  had  died  in  an 
a(>oplectic  fit,  in  the  court-house,  while  abusing  an 
old  preacher  who  hud  testified  against  him  in  a  eriin. 
con.  case.  He  enclosed  the  proceedings  of  a  bar 
meeting,  in  which  "  the  melancholy  dispensation 
which  called  our  beloved  brother  hence  while  in 
the  active  discharge  of  his  duties,"  was  much  de- 
plored ;  but,  with  a  pious  resignation,  which 
was  greatly  to  be  admired ;  "  they  submitted  to  the 
will,'*  etc.,  and  with  a  confidence  old  Kasm  himself, 
if  alive,  might  have  envied,  **  trueted  he  had  gone 
to  a  better  and  brighter  world,"  etc.,  etc.,  which 
carried  the  doctrine  of  Universalism  as  far  as  it 
could  well  go.  They  concluded  by  resolving  that 
the  bar  would  wear  crape  on  the  left  arm  for  thirty 
days.  I  don't  know  what  the  rest  did,  I  didn't. 
Though  not  mentioned  in  his  will,  he  had  left  me 
something  to  remember  him  by.  Bright  be  the 
bloom  ami  sweet  the  fragrance  of  the  thistles  on  his 
grave  ! 

Reader!  I  eschewed  f/eniun  from  that  day.  I 
took  to  accounts ;  did  up  every  species  of  pa[K?r 
that  came  into  my  office  with  a  ta)>e  string;  had 
pigeon  holes  for  all  the  bits  of  paper  about  me ; 
walked  down  the  street  as  if  I  were  just  going  to 
bank  ami  it  wanted  onlv  five  minutes  to  three 
o'clock  ;  got  a  green  bag  and  stuffed  it  full  of  old 
newspaiKjrs,  carefully  folded  and  labelled;  read  law, 
to  fit  imaginary  cases,  with  gn*at  industry  ;  dunned 
one  of  the  wealthiest  men  in  the  city  for  fifty  cents ; 
sold  out  a  widow  for  a  twentv  dollar  debt,  and 
bought  in  her  things  myself,  publicly  (and  gave  them 
back  to  her  secretly,  afterwards) ;  associated  only 
with  skin-flints,  brokers  and  married  men,  and  dis- 
cussed investments  and  stocks ;  soon  got  into  busi- 
ness ;  looked  wise  and  shook  my  head  when  I  was 
consulted,  and  passed  for  a  **  powerf\il  good  judge 
of  law ;"  confirmed  the  opinion  by  reading,  in  court, 
all  the  books  and  papers  I  could  lay  my  hands  on, 
and  clearing  out  the  court-house  by  hum-drum  de- 
tails, common-place  and  statistics,  whenever  I  made 
a  speech  at  the  bar — and  thus,  by  this  course  of 
things,  am  able  to  write  from  my  itugar  plantation^ 
this  memorable  history  of  the  fall  of  genius  and 
the  rise  ofsolenm  humbug! 


•♦• 


Ik  favor  of  the  hog. ^In  County  C ,  Ala. 

lore  lived  one  John  Smith,  who  was  ignorant  of 
le  laws  reflating  to  *'  mcum  et  tuum.^*  Now,  the 
lid  John  Smith,  being  impelled  by  the  vociferations 
f  an  empty  stomach,  went,  under  cover  of  night, 
id  felonously  carried  away  from  his  neighbor's 
en,  a  shoat,  valued  at  one  dollar  and  fif^y  cents, 
ith  the  intention  of  appropriating  the  same  to  his 
urn  use.  But  Johnny  was  detected,  and  in  due 
>ur8e  of  time  was  carried  before  Judge  P.  for  trial. 
he  witnesses  were  introduced,  and  the  fact  of  the 
left  was  proven  beyond  a  doubt.  The  jury  retired, 
I  make  up  their  verdict,  to  an  udjac(>nt  grove  of 
«e8,  and  were  not  out  long  before  they  returned, 
ith  a  verdict  of  **  guilty  of  hog-stealing  in  the  first 
sgree." 

The  Judge  told  them  that  the  verdict  was  proper 


except  that  they  had  omitted  to  assess  the  value  of 
the  property  stolen,  and  that  there  was  no  degree 
to  hog-stealing,  and  to  retire  again  and  bring  in 
their  verdict  in  "  proper  form."  Again  they  retired, 
with  pen,  ink  and  paper,  but  rather  nonplussed  with 
regard  to  "  form."  They  pondered  long  and  de(?p- 
ly  over  what  he  meant  hjform.  At  last  old  W.  Jim 
Turner,  who  had  been  a  justice  of  the  peace  in 
Georgia,  with  a  bright  countenance,  and  a  sly  wink, 
as  much  as  to  say,  "  Look  at  me,  boys — I  understand 
a  thing  or  two,**  wrote  the  verdict,  and  returne<l  to 
the  court-house.  Old  Jim  handed  the  verdict  to  the 
clerk,  with  anxious  pomposity,  and  sat  down.  Judge 
of  the  laughter  when  the  clerk  read  the  following : 

**  Tr<5,  thejeuretf^  pusilaniinouxlyfnd  the  defendant 
pilty  in  the  swn  of  1  dollar  and  a  \  in  favor  of  the 
hog,^ — ^HooPKR. 


IN    6EAUCH   OF  JUSTIOB. 


HOOSIER"   ITS  BEARCH   OF   JUBTICE 


I.  TnoBrc    18M. 


About  one  hundred  «nd  twenty  miles  from  Kew 
Orlcus  repo9ea,  id  all  ninl  hopjwiieBii,  one  of  the 
pleuantest  little  tovoa  in  the  south,  that  reflects 
it«clf  io  llie  mysterious  waters  of  the  MiawsBipia. 

Tu  the  eiticme  right  of  the  town,  looking  at  it 
from  lie  rirer,  muj  be  Been  a  oonifortablo-looking 
building,  surrounded  by  China  trees ;  just  auch  a 
pUcc  u  aeotimcntal  Diisaes  dream  of  when  tbcy 
have  indistinct  notions  of  "sotUing  in  tbo  world," 

This  little  "  burban  bandbox,"  however,  is  not 
occupied  by  the  aira  of  love,  nor  the  airs  of  the 
lute,  but  by  a  strong  limb  of  the  law,  a  gnarled  Oi 
too,  who  litiucklca  down  to  busineaa,  and  digs  o 
of  the  "  uncertainties  of  his  proft 


ind  effects,  D 


etwilh.cieeptin  the  science  called,  pur  excellence, 
the  "  perfection  of  human  reason." 

Around  the  interior  walla  of  this  romanUc-look- 
ing  place  may  lie  found  an  extensive  lihrary,  where 
all  the  "  statutes,"  from  Moses'  time  down  to  the 
present  day,  are  ranged  aide  bjaide;  in  these  musty 
books  the  owner  revels  day  and  night,  digesting 
"  digests,"  aod  growing  tho  while  sallow,  with  indi- 
geatioD. 

On  the  evening-time  of  a  fine  summer's  day,  the 
B^e  lawyer  might  have  been  seen  walled  in  with 
books  and  manuscripts,  his  eye  full  of  thought,  and 
his  bald  high  forehead  sparkling  with  the  rays  of  the 
setting  sun,  as  if  bia  geoius  was  making  ilsclf  viuble 
to  the  senses ;  page  after  page  he  searched,  musty 
parchments  were  scaancd,  an  eipresstDo  of  care 
and  anijety  indented  itself  on  the  stern  features  of 
his  face,  and  with  a  sigh  of  despair  ho  desisted  from 
his  labors,  uttering  aloud  hia  feeUngs  that  he  feared 
his  case  was  a  hopeless  one. 

Then  be  renewed  again  his  mental  labor  with 
tenfold  vigor,  making  the  very  silence,  with  which 
he  pursued  his  tlioughts,  ominous,  as  if  a  E|Hrit 
were  in  his  presence. 

The  door  of  the   lawyer's  oSce  opeoed,  there 


pressed  forward  the  tall,  gaunt  figure  of  a  ma,  i 

perfect  model  of  physical  power  and  enJunncf— 4 
western  flatboatman.  The  lawyer  heeded  not  hii 
presence,  and  started  as  if  from  a  dreaui,  t 
harsh  tones  of  inquiry  grated  upon  bis  ear,  o^ 
"  Docs  a  'Squire  live  her*  •" 
"They  call  me  so,"  was  the  reply,  as  soon 
bad  recovered  from  his  astonishment. 

"  Well,  "Squire,"  continued  the  intruder,  "  I  luti 
got  a  case  for  you,  and  I  want  JeHtcis,  if  it  cor 
best  load  of  produce  that  overcome  from  In-di-iii-' 
The  man  of  the  law  asked  what  was  the  difficilii. 
I  "  It's  this,  'Squire  :  I'm  bound  for  Orleans,  isd 
.  put  in  here  for  coffee  and  other  little  fiiina;  acli^i 
,  with  a  face  whiakered  up  like  a  prairie  dog,  uti, 

I  "  '  Stranger,  I  see  you've  got  cocks  on  board  of 
I  your  boat— bring  one  ashore,  and  111  pit  oneigvMI 
him  that'll  lick  his  legs  off  in  leaa  time  than  yoncal 

rff  him.'     Well, 'Squire, /iiCT'erfaie  a  dor.    Siii 
'Stranger,  I'm  thar  at  wuncc  ;'    and  in  twpnly 
minutes  the  cooks  were  on  the  levee,  like  perfM 

"  We  chucked  them  together,  and  my  bird.'Sqnirr, 

single  blow,  but  tuck  to  hia  heels  and  run,  and  by  ibos- 
dera,  threw  up  his  feed,  actewelly  vomited.  Tin 
stakeholder  gave  up  tbe  money  agin  me,  and  now  I 
wantjestoSB  ;  as  sure  as  frogs  my  bird  was  physickei, 
or  he  d  atood  up  to  hia  business  like  a  wild  cat.'' 

The  lawyer  heard  the  story  with  patience,  but 
flatly  refuged  to  have  any  thing    to   do  with  Ihs 

"  Prehaps,"  said  the  boatman,  drawing  out  a  cor- 
pulent  pocket-boot,  "  prehapa  you  think  I  can't  pay 
— here's  the  money;  help  yourself — give  mejeat«s«, 
and  draw  on  my  purse  tike  an  ox  team." 

To  the  astonishment  of  the  flatboatman,  the 
lawyer  still  refused,  but  nnlike  many  of  his  profu- 
sion, gave  his  would-be  client,  without  charge,  sooie 
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rice  about  going  on  board  of  his  boat, 

'  for  New  Orleans,  and,  abandoning  the 

her. 

man  stared  with  profound  astonishment, 

the  lawyer,  "  If  he  was  a  sure  enough 

^  an  affirmative  reply,  he  pressed  every 
ic  could  ufte,  to  have  him  undertake  his 
et  him  '^jestess;*'  but  when  he  found 
brts  were  unavailing,  he  (luietly  seated 
the  finit  time,  put  his  hat  anidc, — crossed 
hen  looking  up  to  the  ceiling  with  the 
of  great  patience,  he  requested  the 
:o   read  to  him   the  Louisiana  laws  on 

ycr  Haid  he  did  not  know  of  a  single 
he  State  upon  the  subject.  The  boatman 
as  if  he  had  been  shot,  exclaiming — 
s  in  the  State  on  cock-fighting  ?  No,  no, 
.1  can^t  posfium  me  ;  give  us  the  law." 
sol  again  followed ;  the  astonishment  of 
n  increased,  and  throwing  himself  in  a 
oic  attitude,  he  waved  his  long  fingers 
sides  of  the  room  and  asked, 


"  What  all  them  thar  books  were  about?" 

**  All  about  the  law.'' 

"  Well  then,  'Squire,  am  I  to  understand  that  not 
one  of  them  thar  books  contain  a  single  law  on 
cock-fighting  ?" 


n 


"You  are.' 

"  And,  Squire,  am  I  to  understand  that  thar  ain't 


no  laws  in  Louisiana  on  cock-fighting  ?" 

"You  are." 

"  And  am  I  to  understand  that  you  call  yourself 
a  'Squire,  and  that  you  don't  know  any  thing  about 
cock-fighting !" 

"You  are." 

The  astonishment  of  the  boatman  at  this  reply 
for  a  moment  was  unbounded,  and  then  suddenly 
ceased ;  the  awe  with  which  he  looked  upon  "  the 
'Squire"  also  ceased,  and  resuming  his  natural 
awkward  and  fiimiliar  carriage,  he  took  up  his  hat, 
and  walking  to  the  door,  with  a  broad  grin  of 
supreme  contempt  in  his  face,  he  obsen-ed, — 

"  That  a  'Squire  that  did  not  know  the  laws  of 
cock-fighting,  in  his  opinion,  was  distinctly  an  in- 
fernal old  chuckle-headed  fool !" 


•<• 


A    PIANO    IN    ARKANSAS. 

BT  T.   B.   THORPE.      1854. 


II  never  forget  the  excitement  which 
I  the  inhabitants  of  the  little  village  of 
)U\  as  the  leport  spread  through  the 
,  tiiat  a  real  piano  had  uctually  arrived 
treeliicts. 

on  was  afloat  om  to  its  appearance  and 
110  name  was  familiar  toeverv  bodv  •  Init 
ciwlv  mount,  no  one  could  toll.  That  it 
18  Certain  ; — for  n  stray  volume  of  some 
vellor  wafl  one  of  tho  most  conspicuous 
lO  floating  library  of  Ilardscrabble ;  and 
er  stated,  that  he  hadsccii  u  piano  i^onie- 
cw  Kngland  with  pantalettei^on — abjo,  un 
I  paper  was  brought  forward,  in  which 
in  advertisement  headed  "  Soiree,"  wliich 
he  "citizen?,  generally,"  that  Mr.  Bubo- 
preside  at  the  piano, 
pn'suiiiod  by  M»veral  wiseacres,  who  had 
menagerie,  to  mean,  that  Mr.  Bobolink 
piano  with  a  long  pole,  in  the  same  way 
owman  did  the  lions  and  rhi-no-co-nis. 
ic  0])inion  was  in  favor  of  its  being  an 
ugh  a  harmless  one ;  for  there  had  been 
ulator  til  rough  the  village  a  few  weeks 
who  dii^tributed  eireulnrs  of  a  "  Female 
for  the  aceomplishment  of  young  ladies, 
liars  <listinotly  stated  "  the  uae  of  the 
one  dollar  per  month." 
*ing  old  chap  said,  if  they  would  tell  him 
L'C  meant,  he  would  tell  them  what  u 
and  no  mi-«take. 

er  of  this  strange  instrument  was  no  less 
'  (piiot  and  very  respei-tahle  late  merchant 
town  somewhere  **  north,"  who  having 
ome,  had  emigrated  into  the  new  ami 
L'ountry  of  Arkansas,  for  the  purpose  of 
lis  fortune,  and  eseaping  the  heartless 
»f  his  more  lucky  neighbors,  who  seemed 
him  a  very  bad  and  <iegraded  man  be- 
.d  become  honestly  poor. 


The  new  comers  were  strangers,  of  course.  The 
house  in  which  they  were  setting  up  their  furniture 
was  too  little  arranged  "  to  admit  of  calls ;"  and  as 
the  family  seemed  very  little  disposed  to  court 
society,  all  prospects  of  immediately  solving  the 
mystery  that  hung  about  the  piano  seemed  hopeless. 
In  the  mean  time  public  opinion  was  "  rife." 

The  depository  of  this  strange  thing  was  looked 
upon  by  the  passers-by  with  indefinable  awe ;  and 
as  noises  unfamiliar  sometimes  reached  the  street, 
it  was  presumed  that  the  piano  made  them,  and  the 
excitement  rose  higher  than  ever — in  the  midst  of 
it,  one  or  two  old  ladies,  presuming  upon  their  age 
and  respectability,  called  upon  the  strangers  and  in- 
quired after  their  health,  and  offered  their  services 
and  friendship;  meantime  every  thing  in  the  house 
wa.s  eyed  with  great  intensity,  but  seeing  nothing 
strange,  a  hint  was  given  about  the  piano.  One  of 
the  new  family  observed  carelessly,  "  that  it  had 
been  much  injured  by  bringing  out,  that  the  damp 
had  affected  its  tones,  and  that  one  of  its  legs  was 
so  injured  that  it  would  not  stand  up,  and  for  the 
present  it  would  not  ornament  the  parlor." 

Here   was  an   explanation,   indeed;   injured   in 
bringing  out^lamp  affecting  its  tones — leg  broken. 
'M'oor  thing  I"  ejaculated  the  old  ladies  with  leal 
sympathy,  as  they  proceeded  homeward ;  "  travel- 
Hng  has  evidently  fatigued  it;  the  Mass-is-.sip  fogs 
has  given  it  a  cold,  poor  thing!"  and  they  wished 
to  see  it  with  increased  oiriositv. 
I      The  "  village"  agreed,  that  if  Moses  Mercer,  famil- 
iarly  called  "  Mo  Mercer,"  was  in  town,  they  would 
have  a  description  of  the  piano,  and  the  uses  to 
I  which  it  was  put ;  and  fortunately,  in  the  midst  of 
I  the  excitement,  "  Mo"  arrived,  he  having  been  tem- 
porarily absent  on  u  hunting  expedition. 

Mo^e8  Mercer  was  the  oulv  son  of  "old  Mercer," 
who  was,  and  had  been,  in  the  State  Senate  ever 
since  Arkansas  was  admitted  into  the  "  Tnion." 
Mo,  from  this  fact,  received  great  glory,  of  course ; 
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his  father's  greatness  alone  would  have  stamped 
him  with  sii|)eriority  ;  hut  his  having  been  twice  in 
the  **  Capitol"  when  the  legislature  was  in  session, 
stamped  his  claims  to  pre-eminence  over  all  com- 
petitors. 

Mo  Mercer  wjis  the  oracle  of  the  renowned  vil- 
lage of  Hardscrabble. 

*'  Mo"  knew  every  thing ;  he  ha<l  all  the  con- 
sequence and  compliicency  of  a  man  who  had  never 
seen  his  equal,  and  never  expected  to.  '*Mo''  brag- 
ged extensively  tipon  his  having  been  to  the  "  Capi- 
tol" twice, — of  his  there  having  been  in  the  most 
"  fashionable  society," — of  having  seen  the  world. 
His  return  to  town  was  therefore  received  with  a 
shout.  The  arrival  of  the  piano  was  announced  to 
him,  and  he  afone  of  all  the  comnmnity  was  not 
astonished  at  the  news. 

His  insensibility  was  considered  wonderful.  He 
treated  the  piano  as  a  thing  that  he  was  used  to, 
and  went  on,  among  other  things  to  say,  that  he 
had  seen  more  pianos  in  the  *^  Ca[)itol,"  than  he  had 
ever  seen  woodchucks ;  and  that  it  was  not  an 
animal,  but  a  musical  instrument,  played  u])on  by 
the  ladies ;  and  he  wound  up  his  description  by 
saying  that  the  way  "  tlie  dear  creeters  could  pull 
music  out  of  it  was  a  caution  to  hoarse  owls." 

The  new  turn  given  to  the  piano  excitement  in 
Hardscrabble  by  .Mo  Mercer,  was  like  pouring  oil  on 
fire  to  extinguish  it,  for  it  blazed  out  with  more 
vigor  than  ever.  That  it  was  a  musical  instrument 
made  it  a  rarer  thing  in  that  wild  country,  than  if 
it  had  been  an  animal,  and  people  of  all  sizes, 
colors,  and  degrees,  were  dying  to  see  and  hear  it. 

Jim  Cash  wjis  Mo  Mercer's  right-hand  man ;  in 
the  language  of  refined  society,  he  was  **  Mo's 
toady," — in  the  language  of  Hardscrabble,  he  was 
"  Mo's  whoel-horse."  Cash  believed  in  Mo  Mercer 
with  an  abandonment  that  was  perfectly  ridiculous. 
Mr.  Cash  was  dying  to  see  the  piano,  and  the  first 
opportunity  he  had  alone  with  his  Quixotte,  he  ex- 
pressed the  de.-«ire  that  was  consuming  his  vitals. 

**  We'll  go  at  once  and  see  it,"  said  Mercer. 

*' Strangers!"  echoed  the  freightened  Cash. 

"Humbug!  Do  you  think  I  have  visited  the 
*  Capitol'  twice,  and  don't  know  how  to  treat 
fashionable  society?  Come  along  at  once.  Cash," 
said  Mercer. 

Off  the  pair  started,  Mercer  all  confidence,  and 
Cash  all  fears,  as  to  the  ])ropriety  of  the  visit. 
These  fears  ('a-sh  frankly  expressed  ;  but  Mercer 
repeated  for  the  thousandth  tinic  his  experience  in 
the  fashionable  society  of  the  "  Capitol,  and  pianos," 
which  he  said  "  was  synonymous" — and  he  finally 
told  C'.ish,  to  comfort  him,  that  however  abashed 
and  ashamed  he  might  be  in  the  presence  of  the 
ladies,  "  ihit  he  needn't  fear  of  sticking,  for  he 
would  pull  him  through." 

A  ft?w  minutes'  walk  brought  the  parties  on  the 
broad  galleries  of  the  house  that  contained  the 
object  of  so  much  curiosity.  The  doors  and  win- 
dows were  closed,  and  a  suspicious  look  was  on 
every  thing. 

'*  Do  they  always  keep  a  house  closed  up  this 
way  that  has  a  jnano  in  it  ? "  asked  Cash,  myste- 
riouslv. 

*'  Certainly,"  replied  Mercer  ;  "  the  damp  would 
destroy  its  tones." 

Repeated  knocks  at  the  doors,  and  finally  at  the 
windows,  satisfied  both  Cash  and  Mercer  that  no- 
body was  at  home.  In  the  midst  of  their  disappoint- 
ment, Cash  discovered  a  singular  machine  at  the 


end  of  the  gallery,  crossed  by  ban  and  roUfr«,  lod 
surmounted  with  au  enormous  crank.  Cai4i  ip- 
proached  it  on  tip-toe ;  he  had  a  predentimeDt  tb'v 
he  beheld  the  object  of  hifi  curiosity,  and  a.«  it*  in- 
tricate character  unfolded  itself,  he  gazed  viib  dl* 
tended  eyes,  and  asked  Mercer,  with  breathk^a 
anxiety,  *'  What  that  8trau<^e  and  incomprebeuibW 
box  was?" 

Mercer  turne<i  to  the  thinfac  as  cooUy  as  a  Donh 
wind  to  an  icicle,  and  said,  *'  that  was  itJ* 

"That  it!"  exclaimed  Cash,  opening  his  cvsi 
still  wider;  and  then  recovering  himself,  he aiied 
to  see  "  the  ton«»s." 

Mercer  pointed  to  the  cross-bars  and  rollcn. 
With  trembling  hands,  with  a  resolution  that  wwdd 
enable  a  man  to  be  scalped  without  winking,  Gi^ 
reached  out  his  hand,  and  seized  the  handle  of  ti» 
crank  (Cash,  at  heart,  was  a  brave  and  fearieMBu): 
he  gave  it  a  turn,  the  machinery  grated  harshly,  ind 
seemed  to  clamor  for  something  to  be  put  in  its 
maw. 

*' What  dehcious  sounds!"  said  Cash. 

"Beautiful  I"  observed  the  complacent  Xener,!! 
the  same  time  seizing  Cash's  arm,  and  asking  him 
to  desist,  for  fear  of  breaking  the  instrument,  ur 
getting  it  out  of  tunc. 

The  simple  caution  was  sufficient ;  and  Cash,  in 
the  joy  of  the  moment,  at  what  he  had  done  tnd 
seen,  looked  as  conceited  as  Mo  Mercer  himself. 

Husy,  indeed,  was  Cash,  from  this  time  forward, 
in  explaining  to  gaping  crowds  the  exact  api«ar- 
ance  of  the  piano,  how  he  had  actually  taken  hold 
of  it,  and,  as  his  friend  Mo  Mercer  observed,  **  pulled 
music  out  of  it." 

The  curiosity  of  the  village  was  thus  allajed, 
and  consequently  died  comparatively  away;  Cash, 
however,  having  risen  to  almost  as  much  impor- 
tance as  Mo  Mercer,  for  having  seen  and  handled 
the  thing. 

Our  "  Xorthern  family"  knew  little  or  nothing  of 
all  this  excitement;  they  received  meanwhile  tho 
visits  and  congratulations  of  the  hospitable  villager^ 
and  resolved  to  give  a  grand  party  to  return  some 
of  the  kindness  they  had  received,  and  the  piano 
was,  for  the  first  time,  moved  into  the  parlor.  No 
invitation  on  this  occasion  was  neglected ;  early  at 
the  po^t  was  every  visitor,  for  it  was  nmiorcd  that 
.Miss  Patience  Doolittle  would,  in  the  course  of  the 
evening,  "perform  on  the  piano." 

The  excitement  was  immense.  The  6up|)or  was 
passed  over  with  a  contempt,  rivalling  that  which  is 
cast  upon  an  excellent  farce  played  preparatory  to  a 
•lull  tragedy,  in  which  the  »tar  is  to  ap)>ear.  The 
furniture  was  all  critically  examined ;  but  uotluDj; 
ccnild  be  discovered  answering  Cash's  descriptioo. 
An  enormously  thkk-Uafcd  tnhU^  with  a  "  spread" 
upon  it,  attracted  little  attention,  timber  K'lng  «o 
very  cheap  in  a  new  country,  and  so  every  body  ex- 
pected soon  to  see  the  piano  **  brought  in."' 

Mercer,  of  course,  was  the  hero  of  the  evening; 
he  talked  much  and  loudly.  Cash,  as  well  as  several 
young  ladies,  went  into  hysterics  at  his  wit.  Mercer, 
as  the  evening  wore  away,  grew  exceedingly  con- 
ceited, even  for  him ;  and  he  graciously  asserted 
that  the  company  present  reminded  him  of  his  two 
visits  to  the  ''  Capitol,"  and  other  associations, 
equally  exclusive  and  peculiar. 

The  evening  wore  on  apace,  and  still — no  piano. 
That  hoi>e  deferred  which  raaketh  the  heart  sick, 
was  felt  by  some  elderly  ladies,  and  by  a  few  younger 
ones '  and  Mercer  was  solicited  to  ask  Miss  Patience 
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Doulittle,  lo  favor  ihe  compnnj  nith  llip  prewnce 
of  Ihe  piano. 

"  Certainly,"  mill  MerciT,  ail  J  with  the  prnop  of 
a  city  dandy,  he  I'alled  upi>ii  llic  luilr  to  Rntlify  oil 
present  witu  a  littlr  inuiiic.  prerociiiK  liiii  Tb('|iiuiit 
with  the  rrlnurk,  that  il'  otiu  was  fatig^ipd,  'Mils 
friend  Cvih  would  ^vv  llic  luui-hiuc  u  itirH." 

Him  Patience  Hnilleil.  and  looked  at  Cuh. 

Cadh'i  knet'B  trcmtilcil. 

All  rycH  ill  the  room  turned  upon  hin*. 

CiLih  trcinblcil  all  over. 

Uiiu  Patit'iivc  raid  Khe  wan  pnitificd  to  hear  that 
Mr.  Carh  wan  a  ninsicinn  :  she  ndiiiired  people  who 
liad  a  mii-'ical  ta*te.  Wlicruiipoii  Caiih  fell  into  a. 
cbair,  a-i  lie  afterwurdH  oliwrrrd,  "  eliaiired-ii|i." 

Oh,  tliat  Jjeaa  Bminnii.'],  or  anr  of  tiiAi  adnilren 
could  have  wen  Mo  lli.rcei>  nil  lliii  while !  Culm  a-. 
B,  enranier  inornliiK — cinii|Jaci'nt  h»  a  newlv-piiiiited 
ttgn — he  Eiiiilei]  and  piitioniu-d,  and  waa  the  onir 
tinciriied  pi'rtuii  in  tho  room. 

Uiijs   ratieueu   rose, — a    Btgh   escaped  from  all 


Sreient — the  piano  was  t\\ 
ently  to  be  brought  In  She 
approached  the  thiik  lealed 
table  and  reniovid  the  corer 
ing  throwhi^;  it  iare1ei«[r  and 
grniefulh  amde  opened  ihe 
instnimint  and  prewnteil  tlie 
beautiful  arraugenieBt  ol  dark 
and  while  Let  a. 

Ho  Mtrcer  at  tbu  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life  lookid 
confuted  he  was  Cai^h  a  au 
thoritT  in  hk;  dewnptions  of 
thi  appeurunce  of  (he  piuuo 
nhile  Cash  himself  hipia  10 
ncoier  the  moment  that  he 
cased  to  he  an  objLct  of  at 
lention  Uanv  a  nhisper  now 
ran  through  Ihe  room  aa  to 
the  (oncx  and  more  par 
tiLularlr  the  '  crank  none 
touldscc  thim 

Uivi  I'atii  ni  e  took  her  seat 
rau  her  lingers  o\er  a  fLW  oc 
tui  ox  and  II  Moi<cs  in  Egrpt" 
wae  not  pcrfietlr  trteulej  Mo 
ses  in  Hardpcrabble  ««<  The 
diiket  sound  Leaned  Uim," 
xaidCa'h  tht.  niomint  that  he 
could  ixpriBR  himptlt  fo  Lr 
trancid  was  hi  by  tU  musii, 
—  }l«ti  Doulittle  what  wao 
thai  iniitrument  Uo  Uenei 
showed  mi  m  your  galler} 
onie  that  neiit  by  a  cnmk, 
ami  had  rollers  in  it«" 

It  was  now  the  time  for  MLv 
Patience  to  blush;  so  away 
went  the  bloorl  from  eoiifusion  to  her  eheeks ;  she 
hi'.'ilaled,  xtamtiivred,  and  said,  "if  Dr.  Cash  must 
know,  it  was  a — a — a — Yankte  itaiAiiig  mofhitif," 
The  name  gratt'd  on  Ho  Mercer's  ears  as  if  riisly 
nails  had  boon  thniet  into  them;  the  heretoforo 
inTUlnerahlc  Hen*er*s  knees  trembled;  (he  sweat 
started  to  his  brow,  as  he  heard  the  taunting  whis- 
pers of  "viidting  the  Cairilol  twico,"  and  seeing 
pianos  as  plenty  ns  wooilchuckf. 

The  fashionable  vices  of  envy  and  malirioiisness. 
were  that  moment  cown  in  the  Tillage  of  Hard- 
scrabble;  and  Mo  Mereer — the  great — (lie  confident 
— the  happy  and  self-possPRsed — surprihing  an  il 
may  seem,  was  the  first  Ticliiu  sai'riliecd  to  their 
iiiO'neiicc. 

Time  wore  on,  and  [rfanos  became  romnion.  and 
Mo  Mereer  less  popular ;  and  he  tinally  disaptiesn^d 
ul(oj;i'thur,  on  the  evening  of  thu  day  ou  whieh  a 
Yankee  peddler  of  notions  pold,  to  the  hiplu'st  bid- 
der, "  sii  imleul,  warranted,  and  improved  Mo 
Morecr  jiUnos." 
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Oil  the  flrst  eoand  of  the  spoons  upon  the  dishes. 
there  came  a  noise  in  the  hall,  as  of  heavy  drolis  of 
rain  treating  upon  a  roof;  then  could  tie  heard 
t-llildren's  Toici^s,  and  in  another  iniitaiil,  a  dozen  or 
more  of  boys  and  girls,  of  all  sizes  and  ages,  camu 
nishing  into  the  dining-room,  chunoring  for  some- 
thing t«  eat,  and  erldently  urged  on  by  a  score  of 


tittle  negroes,  that,  in  the  rear,  ably  supported 
ihcHG  impettioux  app1tr.'anls. 

"  These  children  must  all  he  carried  ofT."  mid  ^llr. 
Horeton,  holding  up  his  carving-knife  and  fork,  and 
looking  around  as  if  lie  cipected  erery  moment  that 
ho  himself  would  be  devoured, 

"Tooti  ain't  doln  'wayf  said  that  little  romp. 
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tumbliDji;  from  MDie  plwe  plump  into  the  middle 
of  the  room,  "  me  doin  to  eat  dintier,  and  (uasen^Gr, 
■nd  cake,  and  pie,  and — and— and  chicteiiBeB," 
and  whpii  she  got  (hiu  far,  Mn.  Uoretoa  put  her 
hamlK  to  lier  ears,  and  begged  Aunt  Mar^ret  "to 
take  that  cliild,  aii<l  oil  tlie  children,  awajr,  until 
dinner  was  orer." 

"Talie  TootB  up  I"  aud  Annt  Margaret  to  a 
matronly -looking  negro  woman,  the  BeunMreaa, 
who  had  volunteered  to  wait  on  the  table;  "talio 
Toobi  up,"  continued  Aunt  Uargaret,  "and  amusa 
lier  ae  jou  best  can." 

"I  won't  Ro  to  Pbjlliii!"  aaid  Toots,  jumping  up 
and  down  the  room,  and  fjliing  heels  over  bead 
tgainst  Annie's  feet. 

"Come,  little  mimial"  aaid  PhfUii,  catching  hold 
ofToota,  "come,  and  111  let)  you  that  pretty  storv." 
Toots  yielded  in  an  instant^  nnd  fairly  epringing 
into  her  nuracti's  arm<i,  she  could  be  heard  rattling 
»way,  until  her  voioe  *a«  loat  in  the  distance,  telling 
Phyllis  how  much  "  she  liked  lo  hear  that  pretty  'torv 
of  the  hor^(es,  and  cagiges,  and  womens,  and  doge,^ 

Meanwhile  the  mnsis  of  the  children,  including 
George,  Augualus,  Minty,  Clolilde,  Charley,  and 
"  little  Uoreton,"  made  a  compromise  with  their 
father,  that  they  were  to  have  a  table  set  in  an  ad- 
joining room  (this  was  a  favorite  plan  of  the  ser- 
vants); in  the  meanwhile,  they  were  to  go  out  in 
the  yard  and  play. 


Phyllis  carried  Tonto  into  the  main  rond,  and 
silting  down  undor  the  shade  of  a  magnificent  IItp- 
oak,  she  spread  a  shawl  on  the  ground,  on  which 
*he  put  her  litllo  niistre<i9,  and  told  Toots,  for  the 
fortieth  time,  the  following  story  ;  it  being  remark- 
oble,  that  at  each  relation.  Toots  made  the  same 
commenlB,  aakcd  Che  same  questions,  and  appeared 
more  than  at  any  previous  Umc  breathless  with  ex- 
cited interest. 

"  Dar  was  once,  young  missis,"  began  Phyllis,  "a 
white  gentleman  as  married  another  wife,  and  she 
was  the  stuck-upost  woman  that  never  was." 

"  What  tUd  she  do  f"  asked  Toots,  out  of  breath 
with  eipcct&tioD. 


"  Why,  whipped  all  h«r  black  people,  just  foe 
DOthin'  at  all,"  continued  Phillys. 

"  She  wouldn't  whip  you,  would  she  f"  aaid  Toots 
throwing  her  arms  round  Pbyllis's  neck. 

"Wal,  I  'spect  not,"  said  the  girl,  caressing  the 
chUd,  "  but  now  listen, — you  see  dw  stuck-up  white 
lady  bud  three  daughters,  the  biggest  ones  she  made 
set  in  the  parlor,  under  'skeeter  bars,  all  day,  and 
do  DOthin'  but  have  the  black  people  wait  on  'em, 
all  the  time ;  and  de  other  ilaughter,  who  was  mighty 
handsome,  was  kept  np  stairs,  and  wouldn't  done 
let  her  go  riding  horseback,  nor  to  Kew  Orleans, 
nor  nowbar. 

"  Kaw,  you  nee,"  continued  Phyllis,  "somebody 
on  de  'jining  plantation  gave  a  big  ball,  and  'vited 
all  de  great  people,  but  didn't  'rite  little  Cind'rella; 
her  stuck-up  mother  wouldn't  let  her  go  along  with 
her  bad  sisters." 

"  I'd  a  kicked  and  hollered,  and  told  father,  if  they 
didn't  let  me  go  to  ball,  and  have  cake,  and  candies, 
and  ochancies,  and  apples." 

"I  know  you  would,"  said  PhyUis,  looking  admir- 
ingly at  Toots,  "  hut,  yon  see  that  (his  little  Cind'- 
rella didn't  do  it,  but  ju«t  staid  at  home  and  cried; 
when  dar  was  an  old  woman  with  a  cap  on,  and  a 
long  nose,  and  a  broomstick  cum'd  into  the  room, 
and  asked  Cind'rella  if  she  wanted  to  go  to  the  ball, 
'cause  her  sisters  had  done  gone  already,  Xow 
Cind'rella  she  couldn't  go  in  course,  for  you  see  she 
had  no  handsome  dress  with  yallur  ribbons,  and 
blue  trimmings,  and  big  breastpin,  no  carrige  (o 
ride,  nor  any  black  people  lo  drive  to  the  boil ;  now 
this  old  woman  wns  a  fairy." 

"  What's  a  fciry  • "  said  Toots,  wonderingly, 

"A  fairy,"  said  Phyllis,  looking  rather  foolish, 
"is  BOmetKidy  that  nobody  owns,  datjujft  goes  about 
doin'  nolhin',  and  having  every  tiling  they  wants, 
dat's  afairy.  Miss  Toots.  And  now."  she  continued, 
"listen  what  de  fairy  done  did  for  Cind'rella;  she 
tuck  a  piinkin,  and  made  a  carrige,  and  six  mouses 
for  horses,  and  a  big  rat  for  a  coach-driver,  and  put 
a  new  drens  on,  and  new  shoes  on  Cind'rella,  and  a 
charm  to  make  her  look  handsomer  than  over,  and 
sent  her  off  to  the  big  ball. 

"  You  see,"  continued  Phyllis.  "  dat  de  old  fajry 
told  Cind'rella  dat  ^e  must  cum  liimie  al'ore  day- 
break, her  pass  was  up  you  see  by  dat  time,  and  if 
she  stopped,  de  palroiers  would  colch  her,  Now 
Cind'rella  wan  a  dancin'  a  'giny  reel,  with  the  young 
master,  who  owned  two  himdred  black  people,  and 
dcyhad  plenty  music,  gii  banjos,  and  three  Sddlet. 
but  den  daybreak  cum  all  ov  a  sudden,  and  Cind'rel- 
la, 'spectin'  her  pass  wouldn't  do  no  longer,  tuck  to 
her  heels,  and  left  hrr  shoe  in  de  middle  of  de 

"Now  de  rich  young  man,  dat  owned  two  hun- 
dred black  people,  was  in  lub  wid  Cind'rctia,  and  ai 
be  couldn't  find  her  plantation;  he  sent  all  his  black 
people  out  lo  End  (be  young  misNS  that  lost  her 
shoe  at  de  time  the  dancing  was  gwine  on;  at  lost 
dey  found  her  i;p  in  de  arbor  sound  asleep,  wid  one 
shoe,  and  dey  know'd  it  was  her,  and  dey  had  a  big 
weddin',  and  every  body  cum — Mr.  Mildmay,  and 
Col.  Lee,  and — '' 

"  Cousin  Annie,"  suggested  Toots. 

"  Yes,"  said  Pliyllis,  "  Mistress  Annie— and  all  de 
black  people  was  dressed  up,  a  waitin'  on  de  tables, 
and  such  a  lime  was  never  know'd  afore." 

"  Oh,  how  I  would  like  to  have  been  there  I"  said 
Toots  clapping  her  little  hands,  "wouldn't  I  hadfhn, 
and  thrown  turkoy  boncs  across  the  table,  and  Ittade 
mother  take  me  in  her  lap,  and  sing  ae  ti^  deep 
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when  — "  and  Toots  rose  from  her  reclining  position, 
and  attempting  to  spin  round,  to  show  Phyllis  how 
she  would  go  to  sleep,  she  twisted  the  shawl  about 
her  feet,  and  as  usual,  rolled  heels  over  head,  but 


instantly  releasing  herself,  she  went  whooping  off 
down  the  road,  in  pursuit  of  a  gaudy  butterfly,  that 
was  fluttering  along,  seemingly  on  purpose  to  eitice 
the  little  fairy  away  from  home. 


•♦• 


WHAT   IS  A   BOY? 

FROM   **WHAT  NOT.**      BT  MART  A.   DEKI80N.      1854. 


A  BOT  is  the  spirit  of  mischief  embodied.  A  per- 
fect teetotum,  spinning  round  like  a  jenny,  or 
tumbling  heels  over  head.  He  invariably  goes 
through  the  process  of  leaning  over  every  chair  in 
his  reach ;  makes  drum  heads  of  the  doors ;  turns 
the  tin  pans  into  cymbals ;  takes  the  best  knives  out 
to  dig  worms  for  bait,  and  loses  them ;  hunts  up  the 
molasses  cask,  and  leaves  the  molasses  running ;  is 
boon  companion  to  the  sugar-barrel ;  searches  up 
all  the  pie  and  preserves  left  from  supper,  and  eats 
them ;  goes  to  the  apples  every  ten  minutes ;  hides 
his  old  cap  in  order  to  wear  his  best  one ;  cuts  his 
boots  aecidentally  if  he  wants  a  new  pair ;  tears  his 
clothes  for  fun;  jumps  into  the  puddles  for  sport, 
and  for  ditto  tracks  your  carpets,  marks  your  iumi- 
ture,  pinches  the  baby,  worries  the  nurse,  ties  fire- 
crackers to  the  kitten's  tail,  drops  his  school-books 
in  the  gutter  while  he  fishes  with  a  pin,  pockets  his 
school-master^s  **  specs,**  and,  finally,  turns  a  sober 
household  upside  down  if  he  cuts  his  little  finger. 

He  is  a  provoking  and  unprovokable  torment, 
especially  to  his  sisters.  He  don't  pretend  to  much 
until  he  is  twelve.  Then  begins  the  rage  for  frock- 
coat«»,  blue  eyes,  curly  hair,  white  dresses,  imperfect 
rhymes,  and  dickies.  At  fourteen  he  is  *'  too  big** 
to  split  wood  or  ^o  after  water ;  and,  at  the  time 
these  interesting  oftices  ought  to  be  performed,  con- 
trives to  be  invisible — whether  concealed  in  the 
garret,  with  some  old  worm-eaten  novel  for  com- 


pany, ensconced  on  the  wood-pile  learning  legerde- 
main, or  bound  off  on  some  expedition  that  turns 
out  to  be  more  deplorable  than  explorable.  At 
fifteen  he  has  a  tolerabU  experience  of  the  world ; 
btUy  from  sixteen  to  twenty,  may  we  clear  the  track 
when  he's  in  sight.  He  knows  more  thui  Washing- 
ton ;  expresses  his  opinion  with  the  decision  of  Ben 
Franklin ;  makes  up  his  mind  that  he  was  bom  to 
rule  the  world,  and  new-lay  the  track  of  creation ; 
thinks  Providence  is  near-sighted ;  understands 
theology  and  science  of  the  pronoun  I ;  informs  his 
father  that  Gen.  Jackson  fought  the  memorable  battle 
of  New  Orleans  ;  asks  his  minister  if  he  don't  con- 
sider the  Bible  a  little  too  orthodox.  In  other  words, 
he  knows  more  then  than  he  will  ever  know  again. 

Just  hail  one  of  these  young  specimens  **  boy" 
at  sixteen,  and  how  wrathy  he  gets  I  If  he  does  not 
answer  you  precisely  as  the  little  urchin  did,  who 
angrily  exclaimed,  "Don't  call  me  *boy,*  I've 
smoked  these  two  years,"  he  will  give  you  a  wither- 
ing look  that  is  meant  to  annihilate  you,  turn  on  his 
heel  and,  with  a  curl  of  the  lip,  mutter  disdainfully, 
"Who  do  you  call  boy?'  and  oh  !  the  emphasis! 

But,  jesting  aside,  an  honest,  blunt,  merry,  mis- 
chievous boy  is  something  to  be  proud  of,  whether 
as  brother  or  son ;  for,  in  all  his  scrapes,  his  good 
heart  gets  the  better  of  him,  and  leads  him  soon  to 
repentiince,  and  be  sure  he  will  remember  his  fault 
— at  least  five  minutes. 


•♦• 


A  Reminiscenck  of  the  old  Park  Theatre. — Billy 
Villiams  of  the  Veils,  as  he  was  familiarly  termed, 
was  an  excellent  actor  of  vulgar  cockneys,  and  pop- 
ular off  as  well  as  on  the  stage.  He  could  speak  the 
language  of  his  author  tolerably  well,  but  his  own 
diction  smacked  terribly  of  Bow  Bells.  Mr.  Abbott, 
the  gentlemanly  comedian,  used  to  relate  the  fol- 
lowing dialogue  between  Mr.  Burton,  and  Billy  Wil- 
liams, with  great  gusto.  Mr.  B.  was  playing  a  "star" 
engagement  at  the  Park,  and  the  green  room  was 
crowded  with  the  principal  members  of  the  compa- 
ny ;  Mrs.  Wheatly,  H.  Placide,  J.  Browne,  Fisher, 
Abbott  and  his  wife,  and  Billv  Williams  himself. 
The  conversation  was  general  and  lively.  Burton, 
who  delighted  in  quizzing  Billy,  made  some  inquiries 
relative  to  a  horse  belonging  to  Mr.  Hamblin,  which 
seemed  to  arouse  Billy,  and  he  said : — 

"  Now,  Burton,  I'll  toll  you  all  about  that  ^orse ; 
you  see  when  I  first  arrived,  I  said  to  'Amblin,  Tom, 
I  want  an  'orse :  I  ^ave  alwavs  been  used  to  ^ave  an 
orse,  and  I  would  like  to  ^ave  one.' 

"  *  Billy,'  says  he,  *  you  know  Mazeppa ;  he  has 
earned  me  a  great  deal  of  money,  and  I  will  not 
permit  him  to  be  misused ;  but  if  you  want  to  ride 
him,  you  may,  and  my  stage  manager,  Tom  ilynn, 
will  go  with  you  to  the  stable.' 

"  So  down  I  goes  to  the  stable  with  Tom  Flynn, 
and  told  the  man  to  put  the  saddle  on  'im.' 

"  On  Tom  Hynn  ?"  says  Bu^on. 

"  No,  on  the  'orse.  80,  after  talking  with  Tom 
Flynn  awhile,  I  mounted  'im." 


"  What,  mounted  Tom  Flynn?" 

*'  No,  the  'orse ;  and  then  I  shook  'ands  with  'im, 
and  rode  off." 

"Shook  hands  with  the  horse,  Billy?" 

"  No,  d it,  with  Tom  Flynn ;  and  then  I  rode 

off  up  the  Bowery,  and  who  should  I  meet  in  front 
of  the  Bowery  Theatre  but  Tom  'Amblin,  so  I  got 
off,  and  told  the  bov  to  'old  him  bv  the  'ead." 

"What!  hold  Hamblin  by  the  head?" 

"No,  the  'orse,  and  then  we  went  and  'ad  a  drink 
together." 

"  What !  you  and  the  horse  ?" 

"  No,  me  nnd  'Amblin,  and  after  that  I  mounted 
'im  again,  and  went  out  of  town." 

"  What !  mounted  Hamblin  again  ?" 

"  No,  the  'orse ;  and  when  I  got  to  Bumham's, 
who  should  be  there  but  Tom  Jlynn — he'd  taken 
another  'orse  and  rode  out  a'ead  of  me,  so  I  told  the 
'ostler  to  tie  'im  up." 

"  Tie  Tom  Hynn  up  ?" 

"  No,  d it,  the  'orse,  and  we  had  a  drink 

there." 

"  What !  you  and  the  horse  ?" 

"  No,  me  and  Tom  Flynn." 

At  this  period,  the  whole  assembly  burst  into  a 
loud  laugh — a  borne  laugh,  and  Billy,  finding  himself 
trotted  out,  finished  thus :  "  Now  look  here.  Burton, 
^-every  time  I  say  'orse  you  say  'Amblin,  and  every 
time  I  say  'Amblin  you  say  'orse.  Now  I'll  be  'angoil 
if  I  tell  you  any  more  about  it." 
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FROM    *' PUDDLEFORD   AND   ITS   PEOPLE.**      BT  H.    H.    RILET.       1854. 


One  morning,  in  the  month  of  September,  I  was 
visited  by  a  constable,  who  very  authoritatively 
served  upon  me  a  venire,  which  commanded  me  to 
be  and  appear  before  Jonathan  Longbow,  at  his 
office  in  the  village  of  Puddlcford,  at  one  o'clock, 
P.  M.,  to  serve  as  a  juryman  in  a  case  then  and 
there  to  be  tried,  between  Philista  Filkins,  pluintitf, 
and  Charity  Beadle,  defendant,  in  an  action  of 
slander,  etc.  The  constable  remarked,  after  read- 
ing this  threatening  legal  epistle  to  me,  that  I  had 
better  ''  be  up  to  time,  as  Stjuire  Longbow  was  a 
man  who  would  not  be  tritied  with,*'  and  then 
leisurely  folding  it  up,  and  pushing  it  deep  down  in 
his  vest-pocket,  he  mounted  his  horse,  and  hurried 
away  in  pureuit  of  the  balance  of  the  panel.  Of 
course,  I  could  not  think  of  being  guilty  of  a  con- 
tempt of  court,  after  having  been  so  solemnly 
warned  of  the  consequences,  aind  I  was  therefore 
promptly  on  the  spot  according  to  conuuund. 

Squire  Longbow  held  his  court  at  the  public- 
hour<e,  in  a  room  adjoining  the  bar-room,  because 
the  statute  prohibited  his  holding  it  in  the  bar- 
room itself.  He  was  a  law-abiding  man,  and  would 
not  violate  a  statute.  I  found  on  my  arrival  that 
the  whole  country,  for  miles  around,  had  assem- 
bled to  hear  this  interesting  case.  Men,  women, 
and  children  had  turned  out,  and  made  a  perfect 
holiday  of  it.  All  were  attired  in  their  best.  The 
men  were  dressed  in  every  kind  of  fashion,  or  ra- 
ther, all  the  fashions  of  the  last  twenty  years  were 
scattered  through  the  crowd.  Small-crown,  steeple- 
crown,  low-crown,  wide-brim,  and  narrow-brim  huts ; 
wide-tail,  stub-tail,  and  swallow-tail,  high-collar,  and 
low-collar  coats ;  bagging  and  shrunken  breeches ; 
every  size  and  shape  of  shirt-collar  were  there,  all 
brought  in  by  the  settlers  when  they  immigrated. 
The  women  had  attempted  to  ape  the  fashions  of 
the  past.  Some  of  them  had  mounted  a  *' bustle" 
about  the  size  of  a  bag  of  bran,  and  were  waddling 
along  under  their  load  with  great  satisfaction. 
Some  of  the  less  ambitious  were  reduced  to  a  mere 
bunch  of  calico.  One  man,  I  noticed,  carried  upon 
his  head  nn  old-fashioned,  bell-crowned  hat,  with  a 
half-inch  brim,  a  shirt-collar  running  up  tight  under 
his  ears,  tight  enough  to  lift  him  from  the  ground, 
(this  ran  out  in  front  of  his  face  to  a  peak,  serving 
as  a  kind  of  cutwater  to  his  nose,)  a  faded  blue 
coat  of  the  genuine  swallow-tail  breed,  a  pair  of 
narrow-fall  breeches  that  had  passed  so  often 
through  the  wash-tub,  and  were  so  shrunken,  that 
they  appeared  to  have  been  strained  on  over  his 
limbs;  this  individual,  reader,  was  walking  about, 
with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  perfectly  satisfied, 
whistling  Yankee  Doodle  and  other  patriotic  airs. 
Most  of  the  women  had  something  frizzled  around 
their  shoes,  which  were  called  pantalettes,  giving 
their  extremities  the  appearance  of  the  legs  of  so 
many  bantam  hens. 

The  men  were  amusing  themselves  pitching  cop- 
pers and  quoits,  running  horses,  and  betting  ui)on 
the  result  of  the  trial  to  come  off,  as  every  one  was 
expected  to  form  some  opinion  of  the  merits  of  the 
case. 

The  landlord  of  the  Eagle  was  of  course  very 
busy.  He  bustled  about,  here  and  there,  making 
the    necessary    preparations.      Several    pigs    and 


chickens  had  gone  the  way  of  all  flcflh,  and  were 
baking  and  stewing  for  the  table.  About  once  a 
quarter  "  Old  Stub  '  "  moistened  his  clay,"  as  he 
called  it,  with  a  little  "rye,"  so  as  to  "keep  his 
blood  a-stirring.'*  Mrs.  "Stub  Bulliphant**  was 
busy  too.  She  was  a  perfect  whirlwind ;  her  tem- 
per was  made  of  tartaric  acid.  Iler  voice  might  be 
heard  above  the  confusion  around,  giving  directions 
to  one,  and  a  "  piece  of  her  mind**  to  another. 
She  teas  the  landlady  of  the  Eagle  beyond  all  doubt, 
and  no  one  else.     Better  die  than  doubt  that. 

"  Bulliphant !  *'  screamed  she,  at  the  top  of  her 
lungs,  "Bulliphant,  you  great  lout,  you!  what  in 
the  name  of  massysakes  are  you  about  ?  No  fire ! 
no  wood !  no  water  in !  How,  in  all  created  natur*, 
do  you  s'pose  a  woman  can  get  dinner?  Furiation 
alive,  why  don't  you  speak  ?  Sally  Ann !  I  say, 
Siillyvlwn  /  come  right  here  this  minute !  Go  down 
cellar,  and  get  ajunkof  butter,  some  milk,  and  then 
— I  say,  Sally  Ann !  do  you  hear  me,  Sally  Ann  ? — 
go  out  to  the  bam  and — run!  run!  you  careless 
hussy,  to  the  store!  the  pot's  boiling  over!** 

And  so  the  old  woman's  tongue  ran  on,  hour  after 
hour. 

At  a  little  past  one,  the  court  was  convened.  A 
board  placed  upon  two  barrels  across  the  comer  of 
the  room,  constituted  the  desk  of  Squire  Longbow, 
behind  which  his  honor's  solitary  dignity  was  caged. 
Pettifoggers  and  spectators  sat  outside.  This  waj» 
very  proi)er,  as  Squire  Longbow  was  a  great  man, 
and  some  mark  of  distinction  was  due.  Permit  me 
to  describe  him.  He  was  a  little,  pot-bellied  per- 
son, with  a  round  face,  bald  head,  swelled  no^e,  and 
had  only  one  eye,  the  remains  of  the  other  being 
concealed  with  a  green  shade.  He  carried  a  dig- 
nity about  him  that  was  really  oppressive  to  by- 
standers. He  was  the  "  end  of  the  law*'  in  Puddle- 
ford;  and  no  man  could  sustain  a  reputation  who 
presumed  to  appeal  from  liis  decisions.  He  settled 
accounts,  difficulties  of  all  sorts,  and  even  establish* 
ed  land-titles ;  but  of  all  things,  he  prided  himself 
upon  his  knowledge  of  constitutional  questions. 
The  Squire  always  maintained  that  hard-drinking 
was  "  agin  **  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
"and  so,**  he  said,  "Judge  Story  once  informed 
him  by  letter,  when  he  applied  to  him  ft>r  aid  in 
sohing  this  question.**  "  There  is  no  such  thing  as 
slander,**  the  Squire  used  to  say,  "  and  he  always 
decided,  as  every  person  who  lied  about  another, 
knew  he  ought  not  to  be  believed,  because  he  was 
lying,  and  therefore  the  *  qtmr-anhnery'  as  the  books 
say,  is  wanting.**  (This  looked  rather  bad  for  "  Fil- 
kins's**  case.)  Sometimes  Squire  Longbow  rendered 
judgments,  sometimes  decrees,  and  sometimes  he 
j  divided  the  cause  between  both  parties.  The  Squire 
said  he  "  never  could  submit  to  the  letter  of  the 
law ;  it  was  agin*  personal  liberty ;  and  so  Judge 
Story  decided.**  "  Pre-<r-dents,  as  they  were  called, 
he  wouIdn*t  mind,  not  even  his  own ;  because  then 
there  wouldn't  be  any  room  left  for  a  man  to  change 
his  mind.  If,**  said  the  S(iuire,  "for  instance,  I 
fine  Pet.  Sykes  to-day,  for  knocking  down  Job 
Bluff,  that  is  no  reason  why  I  should  fine  Job  Bluff 
to-morrow,  for  knocking  down  Pet.  Sykes,  because 
they  are  entirely  different  persons.  Human  natur* 
ain*t  the  same.    Contempt  of  Court,**  the  Sqoire 
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often  declared,  *  was  the  worst  of  all  offences.  He 
didnH  care  so  much  about  what  might  be  said  agin' 
Jonathan  Longbow,  but  Squire  Longbow,  Justice 
of  the  Peace,  must  and  should  be  protected  ;*  and 
it  was  upon  this  principle  that  he  fined  Phil.  Beards- 
ley  ten  dollars  for  contradicting  him  in  the  street. 

"Generally,"  the  Squire  says,  "he  renders  judg- 
ment for  the  plaintiff^"  because  he  never  issues  a 
process  without  hearing  his  story,  and  determining 
the  meritt*.  "And  don't  the  plaintiff*  know  more 
about  his  rights  than  all  the  witnesses  in  the  world  ?" 
"And  even  where  he  has  a  jury,"  the  Squire  says, 
*■  that  it  is  his  duty  to  apply  the  law  to  the  facts, 
and  the  facts  to  the  law,  so  that  they  may  avoid 
any  illegal  verdict." 

The  court,  as  I  said,  was  convened.  The  Squire 
took  bis  seat,  opened  his  docket,  and  lit  his  pipe. 
He  then  called  the  parties : 

"Philista  Filkins!"  "Charity  Beadle!" 

"  Here,"  cried  a  backwoods  pettifogger,  "  Fm  for 
Philista  Filkins ;  am  always  on  hand  at  the  tap  of 
the  drum,  like  a  thousand  of  brick." 

This  man  was  a  character ;  a  pure  specimen  of  a 
live  western  pettifogger.  He  was  called  Ike  Turtle. 
He  was  of  the  snapping-turtle  breed.  He  wore  a 
white  wool-hat;  a  bandana  cotton-handkerchief 
around  his  neck ;  a  horse-blanket  vest,  with  large 
horn-buttons;  and  corduroy  pantaloons;  and  he 
carried  a  bull's  eye  watch,  from  which  swung  four 
or  five  chains  across  his  breast. 

"  Who  answers  for  Charity  Beadle  ?"  continued 
the  Squire. 

"  I  answer  for  myself,"  squeaked  out  Charity ; 
"I  hain't  got  any  counsel,  'cause  he's  on  the  jury." 

"On  the  jury,  ha!  Your  counsel's  on  the  jury! 
Sile  Bates,  I  suppose.  Counsel  is  guaranteed  by 
the  Constitution — it's  a  personal  right — ^let  Sile  act 
as  your  counsel,  then." 

And  so  Sile  stepped  out  in  the  capacity  of  coun- 
sel. 

"  Charity  Beadle !"  exclaimed  the  Squire,  draw- 
ing out  his  pipe  and  lajing  it  on  his  desk,  "  stand 
up  and  raise  your  right  hand  I" 

Charity  arose. 

"  You  are  charged  with  slandering  Philista  Fil- 
kins, with  saying  *  She  warn't  no  better  than  she 
ought  to  be ;'  and  if  you  were  believed  when  you 
said  so,  it  is  my  duty,  as  a  peace  ofiicor,  to  say  to 
you  that  you  have  been  guilty  of  a  high  offence, 
and  may  the  Lord  have  mercy  on  your  soul.  What 
do  you  say  ?" 

"Not  guilty,  Squire  Longbow,  by  an  eternal 
sight,  and  told  the  truth,  if  we  are,"  replied  Bates. 
"Beside,  we  plead  a  set-ofl!"." 

"  I  say  'tis  false !  you  are !"  cried  Philista,  at  the 
top  of  her  lungs. 

"Silence!"  roared  Longbow;  **the  dignity  of 
this  court  shall  be  preserved." 

"  Easy,  Squire,  a  little  easy,"  grumbled  a  voice  in 
the  crowd,  proceeding  from  one  of  Philista's  friends; 
"  never  speak  to  a  woman  in  a  passion." 

"I  fine  that  man  one  dollar  for  contempt  of 
court,  whoev.cr  he  is !"  exclaimed  the  Squire,  as  he 
stood  upon  tip-toe,  trying  to  catch  the  offender  with 
his  eye. 

"  I  guess  't  warn't  nothing  but  the  wind,"  said 
Bates. 

The  Squire  took  his  seat,  put  his  pipe  in  his 
mouth,  and  blew  out  a  long  whiff*  of  smoke. 

"Or<ler  being  restored,  let  the  case  now  pro- 
ceed," he  exclaimed. 


Ike  opened  his  case  to  the  jury.  He  said  Philista 
Filkins  was  a  maiden  lady  of  about  forty;  some 
called  her  an  old  maid,  but  that  warn't  so,  not  by 
several  years ;  her  teeth  were  as  sound  as  a  nut, 
and  her  hair  as  black  as  a  crow.  She  was  a  nurse, 
and  had  probably  given  more  lobelia,  pennyroyal, 
catnip,  and  other  roots  and  herbs,  to  the  people  of 
Puddleford,  than  all  the  rest  of  the  women  in  it. 
Of  course  she  was  a  kind  of  percrnvridary  being. 
(The  Squire  here  informed  the  jury  i\if^>  peramrulary 
was  a  legal  word,  which  he  would  fully  explain  in 
his  charge.)  That  is,  she  was  obliged  to  be  out  a 
great  deal,  night  and  day,  and  in  consequence 
thereof,  Charity  Beadle  had  slandered  her,  and  com- 
pletely ruined  her  reputation,  and  broken  up  her 
business  to  the  damage  of  ten  dollars. 

Bates  told  the  Court  that  he  had  "  no  jurisdiction 
in  an  action  of  slander." 

Longbow  advised  Bates  not  to  repeat  the  remark, 
as  "  that  was  a  kind  of  contempt." 

Some  time  had  elapsed  in  settling  preliminaries, 
and  at  lost  the  cause  was  ready. 

"  We  call  Sonora  Brown !"  roared  out  Ike  at  the 
top  of  his  lungs. 

"No,  you  don't,"  replie'd  the  Squire.  "The 
court  is  adjourned  for  fifteen  minutes ;  all  who  need 
refreshment  will  find  it  at  the  bar  in  the  next  room ; 
but  don't  bnng  it  in  here ;  it  might  bo  agin'  the 
statute." 

And  so  the  court  adjourned  for  fifteen  minutes. 

There  was  a  rush  to  the  bar-room,  and  old  Stub 
Bulliphant  rolled  around  among  his  whiskey-bottles 
like  if  ship  in  a  storm.  Almost  every  person  drank 
some,  judging  from  the  remarks,  "  to  wet  their 
wliistle;"  others,  "to  keep  their  stomach  easy;" 
some  "  to  Filkins ;"  others,  "  to  Beadle,"  etc.,  etc. 

Court  was  at  last  convened  again. 

"  Sonora  Brown !"  roared  Ike  again. 

"Object!"  exclaimed  Sile;  "no  witness;  hain't 
lived  six  months  in  the  State." 

Squire  Longbow  slowly  drew  his  pipe  from  his 
mouth,  and  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  floor  in  deep 
thought  for  several  minutes : 

''  liain't  lived  six  months  in  the  State,"  repeated 
he,  at  last ;  "ain't  no  resident,  of  course,  under  our 
Constitution." 

"And  how,  in  all  created  airth,  would  you  punish 
such  a  person  for  perjury?  I  should  just  like  to 
know,"  continued  Sile,  taking  courage  from  the 
Squire's  perplexed  state  of  mind ;  "  our  laws  don't 
bind  residents  of  other  States." 

"  But  it  isn't  certain  Mrs.  Brown  will  lie,  because 
she  Is  a  non-resident,"  added  the  Squire,  cheering 
up  a  little. 

"  Well !  very  well,  then,"  said  Sile,  ramming  both 
hands  into  his  breeches-pockets  very  philosophi- 
cally ;  "  go  ahead,  if  you  wish,  subject  to  my  ob- 
jection. I'll  just  appeal,  and  blow  this  Court  into 
fiddle-strings!  This  cause  won't  breathe  three 
times  in  the  Circuit !  We  won't  be  rode  over ;  we 
know  our  rights,  I  just  kinder  rather  think." 

"  Go  it,  Sile !"  cried  a  voice  from  the  crowd ; 
**  stand  up  to  your  rights,  if  you  bust  I" 

"  Silence !"  exclaimed  Squire  Longbow. 

Ike  had  sat  very  quietly,  inasmuch  as  the  S(iuirc 
had  been  leaning  in  his  favor;  but  Sile's  last  re- 
mark somewhat  intimidated  his  honor. 

"May  it  please  your  honor,"  said  Ike,  rising; 
"  we  claim  that  there  is  no  proof  of  Mrs.  Brown's 
residency ;  your  honor  hain't  got  nothing  but  Sile 
Bates's  say-so,  and  what's  that  good  for  in  a  court 
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ofjuRlicc?  I  wouldn't  beb'RVc  him  u  far  u  jou 
could  Bw[iij;;  a  cat  b;  tlic  IbiI." 

"  I'm  wilh  you  on  that,"  cried  another  voice. 

"Hlence!  put  that  man  outi"  roared  Lougbow 
again. 

But  joM  as  Ike  was  aittinf;  down,  an  inkstand 
was  burled  Bt  him  by  Silr,  which  struck  him  on  hid 
shoulder,  and  Fvaltcrpd  ita  contentB  ovit  the  crowd. 
Several  mir^iles  flew  back  and  forth;  tbo  S*]uire 
leaped  over  hie  table,  crying  out  at  the  top  of  his 

"In  the  name  of  (he  poople  of  the  State  of , 

I,  Jonaihaii  LoiiRbow,  Jiuiice  Of  the  I'eace,  duly 
elected  ami  qiuJihcd,  do  conininDd  you." 

When,  at  last,  order  waa  realoreil,  the  coniiscl 
took  their  wadi,  and  the  Squire  retired  into  his  box 


"Well,  now,  that's  nice,"  ihe  continued.  "  WarnH 

[  sworn,  or  was't  fou?  and  to  tell  (he  truth,  too, 
ind  the  tehoie  truth.  I  wam't  sworn  to  aoswer 
.our  (iiioHiiona.  Whj,  muj-be  jou  don't  know, 
ifr.  t'ctlit'ogger,  that  there  are  folks  in  State's-prisoo 

Squire  Longbow  Interfered,  and  stated  that  "he 
nuet  say  that  thinga  were  going  on  very  '  promis- 
cusly,'  quite  agin'  the  peace  and  dignity  of  the 
Slate." 

"Jest  so  I  think  myselfj"  added  Urs.  Brown. 
"  This  place  is   lilie  a  town  meeting,  for  all  the 

"Mrs.  So-no-ra  Brown  I"  exclaimed  Iko,  riring  on 
his  feet,  a  httle  enraged,  "do  you  know  any  thing 
about  what  Charity  Ueadle  said  about  Philiala  Fi^ 

kins?     Answer  thU  question." 


Sonora  Brown  was  then  calleil  for  the  third  time. 
She  vM  in  old  lady,  with  a  pinchcd-up  black  bon- 
net, a  vi-ry  wide  riittlc  to  her  cap,  through  which 
the  gray  hairs  Htrayed.  She  sif^hed  freijueutly  and 
heavily.  She  xaid  she  didn't  know  us  she  knew  "  any 
thin;;  worth  telling  on."  Slie  didn't  know  "any  thing 
•bout  lawsnilH,  atid  didn't  know  how  to  swear." 
Afler  mnning  on  with  a  long  preliminary  about 
herself,  growing  warmer  and  warmer,  the  old  lady 
came  to  tlin  cnso  under  much  excitement.  Sho  said 
"  sho  never  did  nee  sueh  works  In  all  her  born  days. 
Just  becnum^  Uharity  Iteadio  said  'Philisia  Fdkins 
waru't  no  better  than  Klie  ought  to  be,'  there  was 
awA  a  hullalialu  and   kick-up,  enough  to  set  all 

"Why  la!  susmcl"  continued  she,  turning  round 
to  the  Sifutre,  "do  ymi  think  this  nueh  a  dre'ful 
thing,  that  all  the  whole  town  has  got  lo  bo  ^et  to- 
gether by  the  eareubont  it?  Mudc-rn-tion I  what 
a  hum-drum  aud  flurry !" 

And  then  the  old  bdy  stopped  and  took  a  pinch 
of  snuff,  and  pushed  it  up  very  hard  and  quick  into 

0  talk  so  fast,  and 


■Whew I  fiddle-de-dee!  higbty-tighly !  so  you 
have  really  broke  loose,  Mr.  I'ettifopger,"  for  now 
Uic  old  lady's  temper  inu  up.  "Why,  didn't  you 
know  I  was  old  enough  to  be  your  grandmother  f 
"Why,  my  boy,"  continued  she,  hurryinp  on  her 
'peclacles,  and  taking  a  long  look  at  Ike,  "  I  kuow'd 
roiir  mother  when  flic  made  cakcK  and  [ues  down 
n  the  /(irseys;  and  ifou  ijhen  you  wnrn't  more 
than  no  high;"  and  she  measured  about  two  feet 
high  from  the  floor.  "  You  want  me  to  onmnr.  do 
'  1  told  you  all  I  know'd  about  It ;  and  if  yon 
any  thing  more,  I  gueM  you'll  have  tu  get  i(, 
that's  ail;"  and,  jumping  up,  she  left  the  witness- 
stand,  and  disappeared  in  the  crowd. 

"I  demand  an  attachment  for  Sonora  Brown  I" 
roared  out  Ike,  "an  absconding  wUnessI" 

"Can't  do  it,"  replied  the  Squire;  "it's  •gin' 
the  Convlitulion  to  deprive  any  body  of  their  liberty 
I  unreasonable  length  of  time,  this  witnecs  has 
>w  been  confined  here  by  process  of  law  niom-a- 
)ur.  Can't  do  it  I  Be  guilty  of  trespass!  Must 
stick  to  the  Constitution.  Call  your  next  witncsa," 
9  swore.  The  Squire  fined  him  one  dollar, 
tie  swore  again.  The  Squire  fined  him  aoolber. 
The  fuicr  the  8quirs  fined,  tlM  baler  the  Mths 
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oaths  rolled  out  of  Ike's  mouth,  until  the  Squire 
had  entered  ten  dollars  against  him.  Ike  swore 
asain,  and  the  Squire  was  about  to  record  the 
tUvenih  dollar,  but  Ike  checked  him. 

**  Hold  on !  hold  on !  you  old  reprobate  I  now  I've 
got  you  I  now  you  are  mine  l**  exclaimed  he.  ^*  You 
are  up  to  the  limit  of  the  law !  Tou  cannot  inflict 
only  ten  dollars  in  fines  in  any  one  case!  Now 
stand  and  take  it !" 

And  such  a  volley  of  oaths,  cant  phrases,  humor, 
wrath,  sarcasm,  and  fun,  sometimes  addres^d  to 
the  Squire,  sometimes  to  the  audience,  and  some- 
times to  his  client,  never  rolled  out  of  any  other 
man's  mouth  since  the  flood.  He  commenced  with 
the  history  of  the  Squire,  when, '  as  he  said,  '*  ho 
was  a  rafting  lumber  down  on  the  SusqucAaniuM  ;'* 
and  he  followed  him  up  from  that  time.  **  He  could 
tell  the  reason  why  he  came  west,  but  wouldn't." 
He  commented  on  his  personal  appearance,  and  his 
capacity  for  the  office  of  Justice.  He  told  him  '*  he 
hadn't  only  one  eye,  any  way,  and  he  couldn't  be 
expected  to  see  a  great  way  into  a  millstone ;  and 
he  didn't  believe  he  had  as  many  brains  as  an  'ister. 
For  his  part,  he  knew  the  law ;  ho  had  ransacked 
every  part  of  the  statute,  as  a  glutton  would  Noah's 
Ark  for  the  remnant  of  an  eel ;  he  had  digested  it 
from  Dan  to  Beersheba ;  swallowed  every  thing  but 
the  title*page  and  cover,  and  would  have  swallowed 
that  if  he  warn't  mortal ;  he  was  a  living,  moving 
law  himself;  when  he  said  **law  vhu  law,  'twas 
law ;"  better  'peal  any  thing  up  from  predestination 
than  from  his  opinion !  he  would  follow  this  case  to 
the  backside  of  sundown  for  his  rights." 

During  all  this  time,  there  was  a  complete  up- 
roar. Philtsta's  friends  cheered  and  hurrahed ;  the 
dogs  in  the  room  set  up  their  barking ;  Beadle's 
friends  groaned  and  squealed,  and  bellowed,  and 
whimpered,  and  imitated  all  the  domestic  animals 
of  the  day,  while  the  Squire  was  trying  at  the  top 
of  his  lungs  to  compel  the  constable  to  commit  Ike 
for  contempt. 

Ike  closed  and  sat  down.  The  Squire  called  for 
the  constable,  but  he  was  not  to  be  found.  One 
man  told  him  that  **  he  was  in  the  next  room  pitch- 
ing coppers ;"  another,  that  the  last  time  he  saw  him 
**he  was  running  very  fast;"  another,  that  **he 
rather  guessed  he'd  be  back  some  time  another,  if 
he  ever  was,  because  he  was  a  sworn  officer ;"  an- 
other asked  the  Squire  "what  he'd  give  to  have 
him  eatehedr^  but  no  constable  appeared ;  he  had 
put  himself  out  of  the  way  to  escape  the  storm. 

A  long  silence  followed  this  outburst ;  not  a  word 
was  said,  and  scarcely  a  noise  heard.  Every  one 
was  eagerly  looking  9\  the  Squire  for  his  next  move- 
ment. Ike  kept  his  eyes  on  the  floor,  apparently 
in  a  deep  study.     At  last  he  arose : 

**  Squire,"  said  he,  "  we've  been  under  something 
of  a  press  of  steam  for  the  last  half  'our ;  I  move 
we  adjourn  fifteen  minutes  for  a  drink." 

"  Done,"  answered  the  Squire ;  and  so  the  court 
adjourned  for  a  second  time. 

It  was  now  nearly  dark,  when  the  court  convened 
again.  The  trial  of  the  cause,  Filkins  vs.  Beadle, 
was  resumed. 

Seth  Bolles  was  called.  Seth  was  a  broad-backed, 
double-fisted  fellow,  with  a  blazing  red  face,  and  he 
chewed  tobacco  continually.  He  was  about  two- 
thirds  **  over  the  bay,"  and  didn't  care  for  all  the 
Filkinses  and  Beadles  in  the  world. 

'*  Enow  Filkins  and  Beadle  ?"  inquired  Ike. 

**Know  'em?  thunder,  yes.** 


"  How  long  ?" 

**  Ever  sin'  the  year  one." 

**  Ever  heard  Beadle  say  any  thing  about  Filkins  ?" 

"  Heard  her  say  she  thought  she  run'd  too  much 

arter  Ellk  Timberlakc." 

*' Any  thing,  Seth,  about  Filkins'  character?" 
"  Now  what  do  you  'sposo  I  know  about  Filkins' 

character  ?    Much  as  I  can  do  to  look  arter  my  own 


« 


wimmm. 

"  But  have  you  heard  Beadle  toy  any  thing  about 
Filkins' character?" 

"  Heard  her  say  once  she  was  a  good  enough-er- 
sort-a  body  when  she  was  a-miud-er-be." 

"  Any  thing  else  ?" 

"  Shan't  answer ;  hain't  had  my  regular  fees  paid 
as  witnCiM." 

Squire  Longbow  informed  Seth  that  he  must 
answer. 

"  Shan't  do  it,  not  so  long  as  my  name  is  Bolles." 

The  Squire  said  he  would  commit  him. 

**W-h-e-w!"  drawled  out  Bolles,  stooping  down, 
and  putting  his  arms  a-kimbo,  as  he  gave  the  Squire 
a  long  look  straight  in  the  eye. 

*' Order!  order!"  exclaimed  the  Squire. 

**  Whew !  whew !  whew  uo-ito-vo !  who's  afraid 
of  a  Justice  of  the  Peace?"  screamed  Seth,  jump- 
ing up  about  a  foot,  and  squirting  out  about  a  gill 
of  tobacco  juice,  as  he  struck  the  fioor. 

Seth's  fees  were  paid  him,  at  last,  and  the  ques- 
tion was  again  put,  if  he  hoard  "  Beadle  say  any 
thing  else  ?"  and  he  said  **  He  never  did;^^  and  thus 
ended  Seth's  testimony. 

Miss  Eunice  Grimes  was  next  called.  She  came 
sailing  forward,  and  threw  herself  into  the  chair 
with  a  kind  of  jerk.  She  took  a  few  side-long 
glances  at  Charity  Beudle,  which  told,  pUinly 
enough,  that  she  meant  to  make  a  finish  of  her  in 
about  five  minutes.  She  was  a  vinegar-faced  old 
maid,  and  her  head  kept  bobbing,  and  her  body 
kept  hitching,  and  now  she  pulled  her  bonnet  this 
way,  and  now  that.  She  finally  went  out  of  the 
fretting  into  the  languishing  mood,  and  declared  she 
"  should  die  if  somebody  didn't  get  her  a  glass  of 
water." 

When  she  became  composed,  Ike  inquired  if  "  she 
knew  Charity  Beadle?" 

"  Tes !  I  know  her  to  be  an  orful  critter  I" 

"What  has  she  done?" 

"What  hain't  she?  She's  lied  about  me,  and 
about  Elder  Dobbin's  folks,  and  said  how  that  when 
the  singing-master  boarded  at  our  house,  she  seed 
lights  in  the  sitting-room  till  past  three — the  orful 
critter !" 

"But  what  have  you  heard  her  say  about  Philista 
FUWns?" 

"  Oh !  every  thing  that's  bad.    She  don't  never 

say  any   thing  that's  good  'bout  nobody.    She's 

alters   talking.     There  ain't  nobody  in  the  settle- 

|inent  she  hain't  slandered.    She  even  abused  old 

Deacon  Snipes'  horse — the  orful  critter !" 

"But  what  did  she  say  about  Philista  Filkins T 
repeated  Ike  again. 

"  What  do  you  want  me  to  say  she  said  ?  I  hain't 
got  any  doubt  she's  called  her  every  thing  she  could 
think  on.  Didn't  she,  Philisty/"  she  continued,, 
turning  her  head  toward  the  plaintilT. 

Philista  nodded. 

"  Did  she  say  she  warn't  no  better  than  she  ought 
to  be?" 

"Did  she?  well,  she  did,  and  that  very  few  peo- 
ple were." 
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"Stop I  atopTeicliunied  Ike,  "  jou  talk  too ftw ! 
t  puees  she  didn't  ut  all  (bat." 

"Sbe  did,  for  Philieta  told  me  bo;  and  she 
nouldn't  lie  for  the  vholc  r&CG  of  BeadlcB," 

Squire  Longbow  thought  Eunice  had  hetter  retire, 
aa  elite  didn't  seem  to  know  much  about  the  ciR^. 

She  BBid  she  knew  aa  much  about  it  as  snvbod; ; 
sbe  wan't  "going  to  be  abused,  trod  upon;  and  no 
man  waa  a  man  that  would  insult  a  poor  woman ;" 
and  burning  into  (care  of  rage,  ehe  twitched  out  of 
ber  chair,  and  went  i^obbing  away. 

Fbiliita  closed,  and  i^le  staled,  in  his  opening  to 
the  Court  on  the  part  of  the  derence,  thai  this  wa* 
a"'iH/elhe  ftnalli-nt  cane  he  ever  Aoif  seen."  His 
client  Blood  out  high  and  Ary ;  ehe  stood  up  like 
Andes  looking  down  on  a  potato  bill;  he  didn't 
propone  to  ofter  Bcarcely  any  proof;  nnd  that  little 
was  by  way  of  eet-off — tongue  against  tongue — ac- 
cording to  the  statute  in  such  ease  made  and  pro- 
vided ;  he  hoped  the  Court  would  examine  (be  law 
for  himHelC  (Here  Silo  unrolled  a  long  account 
■gainst  PhiliaU,  meaauring  aomc  three  feet,  and 
held  it  up  to  the  Squire  nnd  jury.)  "  Thia,"  he  said, 
"was  a  reg'lar  statement  of  the  alanderoua  words 
uaed  by  PhTliata  Filkina  agin'  Charity  Beadle,  for  (lie 
laat  Ihrec  years,  wilh  the  damage  anneicd;  every 
thing  had  been  itemized,  and  kept  in  tip-top  style  ; 
all  in  black  and  white,  just  as  it  happened."  Sile 
waa  about  rending  this  formidable  instrument,  when 
Ike  objected. 

"  That  can't  be  did  in  this  'ere  court !"  exelaimrd 
Ike ;  "  the  light  of  civilizalion  haa  ahed  li^elf  a  little 
too  thick  for  Ihal.  Thia  court  might  just  aa  well 
try  to  awallov  a  cheatnut-burr,  or  a  cat,  (ail  fore- 
most, aa  to  get  aucb  a  proposilioa  a-dovn  ila 
throat." 

Squire  Longbow  gaid  he'd  "never  hccr'd  of  such 
law — yet  the  question  waa  new  to  him." 

"Laid  down  in  allthelaw-booka  of  the  nineteenth 
century  1"  exclaimed  Sile,  "  and  never  heard  on't!" 

"Never  did." 

"Why,"  continued  S\e,  "the  atatute  aUowa  act- 
off  where  It  i«  of  the  same  natur'  of  the  action. 
Thia,  jou  aee,  is  aUuder  agin'  alaoder." 


ue,"  replied  the  Squire. 
ue,  did   you  aay!"   excl 


xclaimed   Ike. 

say  the  statute  doti  allow  alaiider  to  be  set  off;  ov 
statute — (hat  Btatu(e  that  I  learned  by  heurl  before 
I  knew  my  A  B  Ca — you  old  bass-wood  beaded 
«on"— But  the  Squire  stopped  Ike  just  at  Hit*  lime. 
"  We  will  decide  the  qnestioQ  first,  he  said.  "  The 
Court  have  made  no  decision  yet." 

Squire  Longbow  was  in  trouble.  He  smoked 
furiously.  He  examined  the  atatutes,  lookeil  over 
his  docket,  but  he  did  not  seem  to  get  any  ligbi. 
Finally,  a  lucky  thought  struck  him.  He  raw  old 
Hi,  Brown  in  (he  crovd,  who  had  the  reputation  of 
having  once  been  a  Justice  in  the  State  of  Ke* 
York.  The  Squire  arose  and  beckoned  to  him.  and 
both  retired  (o  an  adjoining  room.  After  about  a 
half  an  hour,  the  Squire  returned  and  look  his  seat, 
and  delivered  hia  ojutiion.     Here  it  is: 

"  Afler  an  eiamination  of  all  (he  p'ints  both  for 
and  agin'  the  'lowing  of  the  set-otT,  in  which  tbe 
Court  didn't  leave  no  stone  nnlumed  to  get  at  Jus- 
lice,  having  ransacked  soniehatf  a  dozen  books  from 
cend  to  eend,  and  noted  down  every  thing  Ihal  any- 
wise bore  on  the  subject;  recollecling,  aa  Ihe  Comt 
well  doz,  what  the  neat  Slory,  who's  now  dead  and 
gone,  done  and  writ  'hout  thia  very  thing-,  (for  we 
muat  be  lowed  to  inform  (his  'eembly  that  we  read 
Slory  in  our  juvenil'  jears;)  having  done  this,  and 
refreshing  our  minds  ivitli  the  testimony  ;  and  keep> 
ing  in  our  eye  (be  rights  of  parlies — rigbt-cr  liberty, 
and  right-er  speech,  back'ards  and  for'arda — for  I've 
as  good  a  right  to  talk  agin'  you,  as  you  have  to 
talk  agin'  me — knowing,  aa  the  Court  dor,,  how 
much  blood  has  been  ahed  'cause  folks  wem't  lowed 
to  talk  oa  much  as  they  pleased,  makin'  all  nalur' 
groan,  the  Court  is  of  the  opinion  (hat  the  sel-off 
must  be  let  in;  and  Such  is  also  Squire  Brown's 
opinion,  and  no  body  will  contradict  that,  /J-nov." 

"Je-A(M-B-phatI"  groaned  out  Ike,  drawing  one 
of  his  very  longest  brealbg.  "The  grfot  Je-Mi-ma 
Wilkinson  !  and  so  that  U  law,  arter  all !  There's 
my  hat.  Squire,"  Ike  continued,  as  he  arose  and 
reached  it  out  to  him;  "and  you  shall  have  uy 
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The  Sqdre  sud  "the  dignity  of  the  court  must 
be  prewrTed." 

"OfcourM  it  miuit!  nf  course  it  muat !"  replied 
lite,  who  wu  growing  verj  philosophicid  over  the 
Opinion  of  the  Squire;  "there  ain't  no  friction  on 
my  gndgeOM  nme;  I  always  gins  in  to  rog'lir  opin- 
ion*, delivered  ujion  eonaideration ;  I  wan  just  think- 
ing, though,  Si|<iire,  that  a  their  bill  \»  bo  much  the 
lODgesl,  bikI  sa  tlic  parties  are  bath  hen',  Charity 
had  better  let  her  tongue  loose  upon  my  client,  uid 
take  out  the  balance  on  the  spat." 

The  SqnirG  said  "the  cause  must  go  on."  Siic 
read  his  set-otT,  made  up  of  slanderous  words  al- 
leged to  have  been  used:  damages  filly  clallara; 
and  oilling  Charity  herself,  upon  the  principle,  aa 
he  aoid,  "  that  it  wui  a  book-account,  and  her  books 
were  evidence;  and  her  iraoks  having  been  lost, 
the  paper  which  he  held,  and  which  was  a  true  copy 
—^or  fu  made  il  out  kimttlf—va.i  the  neit  Ijest 
evidence ;  ail  of  which  Charity  would  swear  to 
Mndght  along." 

Tlie  Court  admitted  Charity,  and  she  swore  the 
Mt-olT  through,  and  some  fifty  iloiJarH  more ;  and 
■lie  was  going  on  honte-race  speed,  when  Siie  stop- 
ped her  " belbre,"  a«  he  loid  her,  "she  swore  the 
cause  beyond  the  jurisiliction  of  a  magistrate." 

Here  the  evidence  clot>cd.  Midnight  had  set  In, 
and  the  cause  was  yet  to  be  iommcd  up. 

The  Court  informed  Ike  and  Sile  that  tbey  were 
limited  to  bulf  an  hour  each. 

Ike  opened  the  argument,  and  tuch  an  opening, 
and  HcA  an  argument  I  It  will  not  Iw  expected 
that  I  can  repeat  iL  There  never  lived  a  man  who 
could.     It  covered  all  things,  mortal  and  immortal. 
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pathoe,  venom,  and  vulgarity,  were  all  piled  up  to- 
gether, and  belched  forth  upon  the  Jury.  He  talked 
about  the  case,  Che  Court,  the  Jury,  his  client,  the 
history  of  the  world,  and  Piiddleford  in  particular. 
"The  slander  wa< admitted,"  he  deelaretl,  "because 
the  defendant  had  tried  to  set  off  something  agin' 


it;  and  if  his  client  didn't  get  a  Judgment,  he'd 
make  a  rattling  among  the  dry  iiones  of  the  law, 
that  would  rouse  the  dead  of^el"  He  was  "HflJ 
feet  front,  and  rear  to  Ihe  river;"  "bad  seen  great 
changes  on  the  t'reatial  globe;"  "know'd  all  the 
sciences  from  Ncb-u-riutneziar  down;"  "know'd 
law — 'twas  the  milk  of  his  existence."  As  to  the 
Court's  o[union  about  the  set-olT,  "his  head  was 
chocii-fnll  of  cob-webs  or  bumble-bees,  he  didn't 
know  which ;"  "  his  judgment  warii't  hardiy  i-afe  on 
a  common  note-cr-hand  ;"  "  he'd  no  doubt  but  that 
three  jist  sucb  cases  would  run  bim  stark  mad ;" 
"!{atur'  was  sorry  she'd  ever  had  any  thing  ro  do 
with  him;  and  he'd  himself  been  sorry  ever  since; 
and  as  for  ed'cation,  he  wam't  np  to  the  school- 
ninnn,  for  ihe  «hiW  read;"  "the  Jury  had  better 
give  him  a  verdict  if  they  didn't  want  the  night- 
mare," And  thus  he  was  running  on,  when  his 
half  hour  expired,  but  he  could  not  be  stopped — as 
well  stop  a  tornado.  So  Sile  aro^e,  and  commenced 
his  argument  for  the  defendant ;  and  at  il  both 
labored,  Ike  for  plaintiff,  Sile  for  defendant,  until 
the  Court  swore  a  constable,  and  orden-d  the  Jury 
to  retire  with  him,  llic  argument  still  going  on ; 
and  thus  the  Jury  left  the  room,  Ike  and  Silo  fol- 
lowing them  up,  laying  down  the  law  and  the  fact ; 
and  the  Uisl  thing  I  observed  Juat  before  the  door 
cloeed,  was  Ike's  arm  run  through  it  at  iis.  going 
through  a  variety  of  gestures,  bis  expiring  efl'urt  in 
bcbnlf  of  his  client. 

After  a  long  deliberation  among  the  jnror^  doi^ 
ing  which  almost  every  thing  was  discussed  but  the 
evidence,  it  was  annoimced  by  our  foreman,  on 
"comingin,"  tlint  "we  could  not  agree,  four  on 'em 
being  for  fifty  dollars  for  the  defendant  'conliug  to 
law,  and  one  on 'em  lor  no  cause  of  action,  Imyself,) 
and  be  stood  out,  'cau.«c  he  was  a-feard,  or  nanted 
to  be  pop'lur  with  somebody." 

And  tbui  ended  tie  trial  between  Filkina  and 
Beadle. 


EXTRACTS    FROM     THE     SAYINGS     OF     MRS.     FARTIKGTON. 


FANCY  DISEASES. 


"  Diseases  is  very  various,"  Maid  Mrs.  Fartington, 
as  she  returned  from  a  street-door  conversation 
with  Dr.  Bolus.  "The  Doctor  ti-Ua  me  that  poor 
ol<l  Mrs.  Haze  has  got  two  buckles  on  her  lungs! 
It  is  dreadful  to  tliink  of,  1  declare.  The  diseases 
is  (D  various !  One  way  we  hear  of  people's  dying 
of  hermitage  of  the  lungs;  another  way  of  the 
brown  creatures;  here  they  tell  n»  of  the  elemen- 
tary canal  being  out  of  order,  and  there  about  lon- 
sors  of  the  throat;  here  we  hear  of  neurology  in 
the  head,  there  of  an  embargo  ;  one  side  of  us  wo 
liear  of  men  being  killed  by  getting  a  pound  of 
tough  beef  in  (he  sarcorag<»,  and  tiicre  anotiicr 
hills  himself  by  discovering  his  jocular  vein.  Things 
change  so,  that  I  declare  1  don  t  know  how  to  sub- 
scribe for  any  diseases  nowadoys.  Now  names  and 
new  nostrils  takes  the  phce  of  the  old,  and  I  might 
as  well  throw  my  old  herb-bag  away." 

Fifteen  minutes  alterwarda  Isaac  had  that  herb- 
bag  for  a  target,  and  broke  three  squares  of  glass 
in  the  cellar  window  in  trying  to  hit  it,  before  the 
old  lady  knew  what  he  was  about  Bhe  did  n't 
mean  exactly  what  she  said. 


384  EXTBACT8  FROM  THB  SATINQS  OF  MBS.   PABTINOTON. 


PARTINGTON  PHILOSOPHY.  BAILED  OUT. 

It  was  the  cufltom  of  Mrs.  P.  to  shut  up  a  turkey  "So,  our  neighbor,  Mr.  Guzzle,  has  been  arranged 

previous  to  Thanksgiving,  in  order  that  he  might  be  »*  ^^^  bar  for  drunkardice,"  said  Mrs.  Partington ; 

nice  and  fat  for  the  generous  season.     One  year  *^^  ■^e  sighed  as  she  thought  of  his  wife  and 

the  gobbler  had  thus  been  penned,  like  a  sonnet,  children  at  home,  with  the  cold  weather  close  at 

with  reference  to  Thanksgiving,  and  anticipations  ^^^y  ^^  ^^e  searching  winds  intruding  through 

were  indulged  of  the  "  good  time  coming ;"  but,  *^e  chinks  in  the  windows,  and  waving  the  Uttered 

alas!  the  brightest  hopes  must  fade.     The  turkey,  curtain  like  a  banner,  where  the  little  ones  stood 

when  looked  for,  was  not  to  be  found.     It  had  been  rfiivering  by  the  faint  embers.     '*  God  forgive  him, 

stolen   away!     Upon  discovering   her   great   loss,  and  pity   them!      said  she,   m  a   tone   of  voice 

Mrs.  P.  was  for  a  moment  overcome  with  surprise  tremuloiw  with  emotion. 

—disconcerted;  but  the   sun   of  her  benevolence  "But  he  was  baUed  out,    said  Ike,  who  had  dc- 

soon  broke  the  clouds  awav,  and  spread  over  her  soured  the  residue  of  the  paragraph,  and  laid  the 

features  like  new  butter  upon  hot  biscuit,  and  with  P^Per  in  a  pan  of  liqmd  custard  that  the  dame  wm 

a  Pmile,  warm  with  the  feeling  of  her  tender  heart,  preparing  for  Thanksgiving,  and  sat   swinging  the 

she  said—"  /  hope  they  mil  find  it  tender  I—Iffuess  o^en  door  to  and  fro  as  if  to  fan  the  fire  that  crack- 

100  can  be  thankful  on  park  and  cabbage  P  led  and  blazed  witbm. 

"  Bailed  out,  was  he  ?    said  she ;  "  well,  I  should 

"FABE  MA'AM."  think  it  would  have  been  cheaper  to  have  pumped 

'  him  out,  for,  when  our  cellar  was  filled,  arter  the 

"How  do  you  do,  dear?"  said  Mrs.  Partington,  city  fathers  had  degraded  the  street,  we  had  to  have 

smiling,  shaking  hands  with  Burbank,  in  the  Dock-  it  pumped  out,  though  there  was  n*t  half  so  much 

square  omnibus,  as  he  held  out  his  five  dexter  digits  in  it  us  he  has  swilled  down." 

towards  her.  She  paused  and  reached  up  on  the  high  shelves 

**  Fare,   ma^am !"  said  he,  in   reply  to  her  in-  of  the  closet  for  her  pie  plates,  while  Ike  busied 

quiry.  himself  in  tasting  the  various  preparations.    The 

"  Well,  Pm  shore,  Pm  glad  of  it,  and  how  are  dame  thought  that  was  the  smallest  quart  of  sweet 

the  folks  at  home  ?"  cider  she  had  ever  seen. 

"  Fare,  muVm !"  continued    he,  still    extending 

his  hand.     The  passengers  were  interested.  SEEKING  A  COMET. 

**  How  do  you  like  Boston  ?"  screamed  she,  as  It  was  with  an  anxious  feeling  that  Mrs.  Parfmg- 

the  omnibus  rattled  over  the  stones.  ton,  having  smoked  her  si>eo8,  directed  her  gaze 

"Fare,  ma'am!"   shouted   he,  without  drawing  towards  the  western  sky,  in  quest  of  the  taUlesa 

back  his  hand;  "I  want  you  to  pay  me  for  your  comet  of  1860. 

ride  !**  **  I  can't  see  it,"  said  she ;  and  a  shade  of  vex- 

**  0 !"  murmured  she,  "  I  thought  it  was  some  ation  was  perceptible  in  the  tone  of  her  Toice.     "  I 

one  that  knowed  me,"  and  rummaged  down  in  the  don't   think   much   of  this   explanatory   system,'' 

bottom  of  her  reticule  for  a  ticket,  finding  at  last  continned  she,  "that  they  praise  so,  where  the  eurs 

five  copper  cents  tied  up  in  the  comer  of  her  hand-  are  mixed  up  so  that  /can't  tell  Jew  Peter  from 

kerchief— the   *'hist   war"  handkerchief,   with  the  Satan,  nor  the  consternation  of  the  Great  Bear  from 

stars  and  stripes  involved  in  it,  and  the  action  of  the  man  in  the  moon.     'TIS  all  dark  to  nie.     I  don't 

the  Constitution  and  Guerriere   stamped   upon  it.  believe  there  is  any  comet  at  all.     Who  ever  heard 

But  the  smile  she  had  given  him  at  first  was  not  of  a  comet  without  a  tail,  I  should  like  to  know  ? 

withdrawn — there  was  no  allowance  made  for  mis-  It  is  n't  natural;  but  the  printers  wDl  make  a  tale 

takes  at  that  counter — and  he  went  out,  with  a  for  it  fast  enough,  for  they  aixj  always  getting  up 

lighter  heart  and  a  heavier  pocket,  to  catch  t'  other  comical  stories." 

coach.  With  a  complaint  about  the  falling  dew,  and  a 

T»m3«pft  AT<m  Pr-TTTPTfl  ^^^g*'*  murmur  of  disapirointment,   the   dame   dis- 

POETS  AJiD  FLU-ETS.  appeared  behind  a  deal  door,  Hke  the  moon  behind 

Mrs.  Partington  says  there   must  be  some  sort  *  cloud, 

of  kin  between  poets  and  pullets,  for  they  both  are  ^^  ^^^  STRING.    V 

always  chanting  their  lays.  "  The  Prayer  of  Moses  executed  on  one  string !" 

said  Mrs.  Partington.     "Praying,  I  B*pose,  to  be 

MRS.  PARTINGTON'S  IDEA  OF  HUMOR.  ^"^  ^^'^t;   ^^^J^y^^A     V^b^"^  '*'^'   ^^''^T^'^a 

on  one  string !     Well,  I  don  t  know  as  ever  I  heard 

"  What  is  vour  opinion  of  the  humor  of  Haw-  of  anybody's  being  executed  on  two  strings,  unless 

thorne,  Mrs.  Partington?"  asked  a  voung  neighbor  the  rope  broke ;"  and  she  went  on  wondering  how 

that  had  been  reading  "  Twice-Told  Tales."  it  could  be. 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  she,  looking  at  him  earnestly ;  GOOD  TASTE. 

"  but  if  you  have  got  it,  you'd  better  take  some-  ^  _         ,    ,           , ., ,       „      . ,  „.      _.        ,. 

thing  to  keep  it  from  striking  in.    Syrup  of  buck-  ."  J  ca»  ^  ^^  children,"  said  Miss  Pnm,  dis- 

thorne  is  good  for  all  sorts  of  diseases  of  that  kind,  awnfully.     ,.,,."                 . 

I  don't  know  about  the  humor  of  Hawthorne,  but  I  Mrs.  Pwrtmgton  looked  at  her  over  her  spMtaclea 

guess  the  buckthorne  will  be  beneficious.     We  eat  mildly  before  she  repUed, 

too  much  butter,  and  butter  is  very  humorous."  "rerhaps  if  you  could,  you  would  hke  tbem 

There  was  a  slight  tremor  in  his  voice,  as  he  said  hetter. 

he  would  try  her  remedy,  and  a  smile  might  have  POLITICAL  EXTRAVAGANCE  REBUKHX 
been  perceived  about  his  mouth,  next  day,  when 

she  asked  him,  with  a  solicitous  ab  and  tone,  how  "  I  don't  blame  people  for  complaining  abont 

his  humor  was.  the  extravagance  and  coativeneBS  of  gOTemment," 


DI0HT8IU9   DESPEBATE. 


i^  Hn.  PartipgtoD,  u  abe  wu  mtdiTiK  an  ardpnt 
•pfwal  to  the  peo)^  ia  m  polilioal  nevipaper.  IJhc 
ilwtja  took  an  Interest  in  politics  iner  Paul  was 
defeated  one  year  a«  candidate  for  inapector.  "  I 
don't  blame  'em  a  mite.  Hera  ther  arc  now,  going 
csnTaanng  the  State,  as  if  the  airth  was  n't  good 
enongh  for  'em  to  wallt  on.  I  wonder  wbr  they 
don't  get  ile-clotb  or  Kidmlnaler,  and  done  with  it." 
"And  1  heard  jesterday,"  sud  lice,  putting  bis  j 


nnall  oar  in.  " 


e  of 'e 


IB  going  to  Bc 


"Well,''  coDtidued  ahc,  "that  would  be  better 
than  throwing  dust  in  the  people's  eyes,  as  thej  say 
say  lome  of  'em  do.  Canvassing  the  State,  in- 
deed I" 

Slie  fell  into  an  ibstnwiion  on  the  schemes  of 
potilidana,  and  tooli  tevea  pinches  of  snul[|  in  rapid 
succession,  to  aid  her  deliberations. 


DIONTSIUS    DESPEBATE. 
BT  1.  C.  niNCKLir.      1804. 


As  it  will  save  a  grpal  deal  of  the  reader's  timp, 
and  also  our  own,  we  will  only  obaarve  here,  at  ibe 
commencement,  that  Ur.  Dcspernle  wu  horn  of  his 
mother,  at  least  we  have  his  word  for  it ;  that  he  had 
A  nose  on  his  face,  and  uIeo  eyes  und  mouth ;  ihut 
he  wears  clalhes  for  decenry  aa  well  aa  coi   " 
take,  and  that  when  he  is  not  riding,  nilting 
or  standing  up,  he  la  wiilking,  an  amiiaemi 
was  indulging  la  at  the  time  about  which  we  write. 

"Taint  a  bit  of  use— Fve  got  to  do  it— 1  feel 
and  know  it,  and  1  might  as  well  get  about  it  and 

bave  it  orer.     I'll  step  around  to -,  engage   a 

room,  and  arrange  the  mstler." 

A  few  efforts  at  locomotion  carried  DeBperatc  to 
tbe  door  of  una  of  the  numerous  "  Hotels  on  the 
European  plan"  of  tbe  city  of  Kcv  York.  He 
crossed  the  threshold,  and  after  a  few  moments' 
conTcrwIion  he  ascended  the  flight  of  stairs  with 
the  waiter,  who  showed  bim  into  a  room,  with  the 
remark,  "This  is  the  most  quiet  room  in  the  house, 
rirl  and  aa  you  desire  a  room  of  that  cbamctrr,  I 
can  safely  recommend  it,  sirl  Tou  are  sure  of  no 
intemiplions  here,  sirl  Even  If  you  were  disposed 
to  commit  suicide,  there's  no  danger  of  your  being 
disturbed  nnlil  you're  quite  dead,  eirl" 

"  That  is  really  a  recommendation.  But  are  you 
guilt  sure  I  can  remain  perfectly  quiet  here  for 
three  hourat" 

"  Vote  boursl — three  weeks,  sir  1    The  last  man 


that  occupied  this  room  was  an  author,  sir!  Hs 
was  so  intent  on  writing  a  tragedy  for  the  Bowery, 
that  he  remained  berc  without  any  thing  to  eat  for 
four  days,  and  wouldn't  have  got  it  then,  but  K 
rumbling  thomns-rat  running  over  the  chimney, 
happened  to  knock  down  a  brick,  and  smashed  somo 
earthenware  in  the  Gre-place;  we  rushed  up  stair* 
to  tind  out  what  tbe  noise  was  about,  and  found  him 
here,  sir!  ft  modern  UgoUno." 

"This  is  just  the  spot  I  am  atler!  1  say,  waiter, 
just  bring  me  a  dtcent  pen, /our  sheets  of  letter 
paper,  and  an  inkstand  with  some  jn:t  in  it,  Mack 
ink,  (hat  you  can  see  to  read  without  magniHers," 
'-  All  right,  ur.  Back  in  a  moment,  sir." 
Tbe  waiter  having  disappeared  on  bis  miirioD, 
Defperale  thrust  bis  hands  far  down  in  the  recesses 
of  his  trowsers,  called  pockets,  and  commenced  a 
pedestrian  operation  up  and  down  the  room,  when, 
as  if  be  bad  run  his  head  against  a  stone  wall,  he 
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DIONTSIU8   DE8PERATB. 


Stopped  suddenly,  and  muttered  to  hiinself — **  As  I 
am  a  little  interested  in  this  apartment,  Til  make  a 
survey  before  the  waiter  comes  up."  The  various 
objects,  few  as  they  were,  seemed  to  meet  with  his 
approbation,  especially  the  closet,  which,  as  he  ob- 
served, was  "  very  clever,  but  if  a  man  is  not  over- 
burdened with  a  wardrobe,  he  cannot  properly  ap- 
preciate its  utility.  As  I  for  my  part  do  not  wish 
to  pay  for  a  luxury  without  having  some  advantages 
from  it,  rit  just  put  my  change  of  linen  in  it,  it  is 
getting  quite  troublesome  in  my  hat." 

Desperate  removed  a  well-starched  collar  from 
the  crown  of  his  hat,  as  he  was  ruminating  to  him- 
self, and  hung  it  up  on  a  nail  in  the  closet.  Then 
he  gave  himself  up  to  another  action  of  walking  until 
he  was  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  the  waiter. 

**  Here  you  are,  sir !  one  steel  pen,  four  sheets  of 
paper,  and  ink — f^ixponce,  sir." 

Desperate  handed  over  the  sixpence  with  a  sigh, 
and  dismissed  the  waiter.  Drawing  a  table,  which 
was  in  one  corner  of  the  room,  into  the  middle  of 
it,  he  seated  himself  before  it,  and  with  his  head 
resting  on  his  hands,  and  his  elbows  on  the  table, 
he  indulged  in  a  few  silent  thoughts,  when  he  ex- 
claimed audibly — 

**lf  you  knew,  Priscilla  Plumly,  the  desperate 
resolve  your  coldness  has  forced  upon  me,  you 
would  think  differently  of  the  matter,  and  of  me, 
too.  Your  indifference  to  the  ardent  beatings  of  this 
heart"  (his  hand  here  came  in  contact  with  his 
waistcoat)  **has  induced  me  to  close  its  doors, 
burst  up  its  business,  and  hang  a  crape  on  the  front 
shutter.  Here  are  the  friendly  instruments,  from 
which  Fate  shall  decide  the  one  which  is  to  cut 
short  my  mortal  career,  and  close  up  my  book  ac- 
counts with  this  world." 

Desperate  at  this  moment  drew  forth  from  his 
pocket  a  pistol,  a  large  carving-knife,  a  vial,  and  a 
rope,  which  he  carefully  laid  down  upon  the  table. 
Placing  his  head  again  in  the  position  mentioned, 
he  continued  to  soliloquize — *' After  promenading 
whole  blocks  of  fatigue  into  my  legs,  and  eating 
down  I  donH  know  how  many  shillings  worth  of  ice 
cream  and  affection,  to  be  served  in  the  manner  I 
have  been,  puts  trotting  on  this  side  of  the  earth  at 
a  discount,  so  I  am  determined  to  shut  up  shop  in 
this,  and  start  ten  feet  under  ground  in  the  next 
world.  I  think  out  of  all  these  things  I  can  find 
one  which  will  do  a  friendly  turn  for  me,  and 
perhaps  Priscilla  too." 

During  the  utterance  of  these  thoughts.  Despe- 
rate was  so  wrapped  up  in  what  was  running  in  his 
mind,  that  he  did  not  observe  that  a  woman,  ac- 
companied by  the  waiter,  had  silently  opened  the 
door,  and  after  a  recognition  of  him  by  the  former, 
she  had  been  shown  into  the  closet,  and  the  door 
closed  on  her.  The  waiter,  after  this  operation, 
leaving  in  a  hurry,  the  consequence  was  the  unin- 
tentional slamming  of  the  door,  which  started  Des- 
perate, who  jumped  up,  exclaiming,  '*  Hulloa !  what 
noise  is  that  ?"  When,  seeing  from  the  motion  of 
the  door  that  it  was  the  offender,  he  continued — 
**  Well,  I  declare,  this  door  ain^t  got  any  fastening 
on  it,  and  some  one  might  come  in  just  at  the  in- 
teresting moment  of  my  exit,  and  put  in  a  remon- 
strance. What  shall  I  do  to  make  it  tight  ?  I  have 
it.  Now,  what  gentleman  would  think  of  commit- 
ting suicide  with  a  carving-knife,  and  go  out  of  the 
world  like  a  pig  or  calf?  Not  one.  There  is  no 
gentility  about  it;  it  hasn*t  even  a  speck  of  decency 
to  recommend  it.    So  111  just  fasten  the  door  with 


this  knife,  and  save  my  memory  that  disgrace  at 
least."  The  door  having  been  fastened.  Desperate 
continued — "  Well,  that  matter  is  settled,  and  now 
ni  settle  on  the  friend  that  will  stick  by  me  until 
death,  and  set  me  up  in  business  in  the  other 
world." 

Desperate  takes  up  the  vial  in  his  hand,  and  look- 
ing intently  at  it,  exclaimed,  **  Let  me  see  !  What 
great  men  have  lived  in  history  and  died  by  poL<on? 
There^s  Socrates,  he  took  the  article  down  man- 
fully, laid  down  quietly  and  died  certainly.  He  was 
a  (iretty  respectable  old  fellow.  But  then  them 
Borgias,  they  used  the  article  in  their  operations. 
I  can't  go  poison ;  it  would  be  giving  the  memory 
of  the  Borgias  too  great  an  encouragement.  It 
hasn't  got  a  bad  smell  to  it,  though.  It  ain't  no  use, 
however,  on  second  thoughts.  Poison,  you  can't 
go  down — you  can  stand  aside." 

Suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  Desperate  put  the 
vial  aside,  and  took  up  the  pistol. 

**  Kerens  a  black-looking  customer  for  a  friend, 
and  is  in  very  general  favor  too !  But  there  is  a 
serious  objection  I  have  to  it — ^it  is  such  a  tell-tale. 
It  canH  be  quiet  over  its  work.  It  will  be  speaking 
out  loud,  and  letting  every  body  know  what  is  go- 
ing on!  And  then  if  you  shouldn't  happen  to 
point  it  at  the  right  spot,  there  is  a  chance  of  bar- 
ing company  in  at  your  death,  and  I  want  to  go  off 
quietly.  Pistol,  you  are  no  doubt  anxious,  but  I'm 
afraid  you  are  not  wanted." 

The  pistol  was  laid  beside  the  vial,  and  Desperate 
took  up  the  rope. 

**  Ah,  here  you  are,  my  hempen  friend !  As  a 
respectable  member  of  the  clothes-line  fraternity, 
you  have  strong  claims  on  my  attention.  Here 
once  hung  the  snowy  linen  of  my  adored  Priscilla. 
From  this  rope  flaunted  to  the  breeze,  the  cherished 
article  which  occupied  the  place  near  her  heart  that 
I  should  have  held.  I  borrowed  this  rope  from  her 
laundress,  that  I  might  be  poetic  as  well  as  killing 
in  my  revenge.  But  then,  legally  speaking,  the 
rope  is  a  scurvy  dog,  and  gets  into  bad  company. 
Every  one  who  is  a  nuisance  to  the  State,  and  re- 
quires choking,  is  furnished  with  a  rope,  gratis,  and 
a  friend  to  apply  it.  Clothes-line,  you  have  many 
claims  upon  me  by  association,  but  Vm  really  afraid 
we  can\  associate  together  this  time.  Coil  down 
there  I     Til  think  over  the  matter." 

Desperate  laid  down  the  rope,  and  found  that  he 
had  gone  through  the  catalogue  without  making  a 
selection.  He  indulged  in  the  usual  operation  of 
scratching  his  head  for  a  short  time,  when  he  con- 
tinued his  meditations — 

**  I  don't  know  hardly  how  to  act  in  this  matter. 
I  have  examined  all  their  cases,  and  they  each  have 
disagreeable  points  about  them.     I  find  I  shall  have 

some  trouble  in  deciding  this  case ! Not  a  bit  of 

it  I  I  have  the  plan  1  T\l  write  their  names  down  on 
paper,  and  draw  them  out  of  my  hat ;  first  come,  first 
served." 

A  few  minutes*  time  was  expended  in  writing  the 
names  of  the  articles,  and  Desperate  removed  hit 
castor,  and  put  them  in  it  one  by  one.  After  he 
had  deposited  them  there,  he  commenced  shaking 
the  hat  vigorously,  and  in  so  doing  knocked  over 
the  vial,  the  cork  of  which  he  had  not  replaced. 

"  Now  I  have  done  it  1  The  poison  has  all  left 
the  vial,  and  some  of  it  has  gone  in  the  nipple  of  the 
pistol,  and  interfered  with  its  present  useftilness. 
Well,  clothes-line,  yon  will  have  to  be  my  friend, 
after  all  I    And  I  must  confess  you  had  a  full  share 
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of  hope  on  your  ride  when  I  dropped  your  name  in 
the  hat.  That^ii  settled ;  so  now  ru  proceed  to 
settle  my  worldly  affairs ;  and  as  I  don\  want  to  do 
mny  thing  of  such  vital  importance  without  duo 
effect,  ru  write  a  few  letters,  and  then  farewell  up- 
per crust  of  this  world^s  surface,  a  long  farewell ! 
rll  take  an  inmde  sight.  There  is  my  reflpectable 
old  uncle  Joshua ;  he  taught  my  young  ideas  how 
to  shoot,  and  as  they  always  failed  of  hitting  the 
mark,  he  had  a  decided  objection  to  my  staying  on 
his  plantation,  so  he  set  me  adrift  in  the  world.  I 
can*t  consistently  go  off  without  offering  him  a  few 
words  of  consolation." 

Desperate  then  settled  himself  down  for  a  last 
epistolary  eflbrt,  writing  the  following  upon  one  of 
the  sheets  of  paper : 

DiAR  Unclk — As  you  told  me  some  time  since 
that  I  might  go  to  the  devil  my  own  road,  I  have 
concluded  to  do  so,  taking  a  rope  as  the  convey- 
ance. It  would  have  been  more  pleasant,  perhaps, 
to  have  waited  a  little  longer,  or  have  taken  some 
other  mode,  but  circumfltances  which,  they  say, 
alter  cases  (you  always  said  I  was  a  case),  has  ren- 
dered it  necessary  for  me  to  adopt  this.  It  would 
have  pleased  me  to  have  stepped  out  through 
A  medium  more  in  accordance  with  your  high  no- 
tions (though  I  must  say  that  hanging  is  generally 
considered  an  elevated  position),  but  you  must  ex- 
cuse my  want  of  attention  to  your  supposed  wishes 
in  this  respect. 

Please  accept  my  old  boots  as  a  reminder  of 
the  many  times  I  have  walked  into  your  affections, 
and  particularly  the  hasty  manner  in  which  I 
"  walked  Spanish*'  after  our  last  interview ;  but 
**  what  boots  it  now  !**  That  I  have  thought  of  you 
in  ray  last  moments  may  be  a  satisfaction  for  you 
to  know;  as,  had  you  gone  first,  it  would  have 
afforded  me  great  pleasure  to  have  been  remem- 
bered at  such  a  time.  The  rope,  wfiich  you  occa- 
rionally  applied  to  one  end,  I  have  applied  to  the 
other.  Your  affectfonate  nephew, 

DiONYSIUS  DiSPERATE. 

"  I  think  the  old  gentleman,"  mused  Desperate, 
after  he  had  finished  his  letter,  "  ought  to  be 
pleased  to  think  that  I  wrote  him  such  a  dutiful  let- 
ter in  my  last  moments.  There's  that  deceitful 
minx  Friscilla, — I  can't  get  away  without  letting 
her  know  that  she  is  the  cause  of  this  *  hasty  taking 
off'  of  mine." 

False-hearted  Priscilla — ^Your  eyes  let  day- 
light into  my  heart,  but  your  hand  has  shut  the  win- 
dow up  again,  and  left  my  affections  in  the  dark.  I 
little  thought,  when  first  we  met,  that  you  would 
have  treated  me  so.  I  have  procured  a  portion  of 
clothes-line  from  your  laundress,  under  a  clear  case 
of  false  pretences,  but  no  matter — that  line  on 
which  your  outward  woman  has  so  often  hung,  will, 
ere  this  reaches  you,  bear  a  burden  more  weighty, 
but  better  deserving  a  place  as  near  your  heart.  If 
you  can  peruse  this  last  memento  from  me,  and  look 
at  my  emaciated  corpse,  without  a  pahg  of  remorse, 
I  shall  be  glad  that  I  am  not  "  around"  to  see  it. 
I  leave  you,  as  a  token  of  my  affection,  the  coat 
which  will  hang  with  me ;  on  the  left  sleeve  of  that 
coat  you  have  leaned  with  a  weight  which  I  have 
found  was  as  false  as  the  woman  who  put  it  there, 
and  which  would  be  a  fortune  to  any  grocer  in  town. 
If  yon  have  no  partiality  for  the  coat,  take  the 


sleeve ;  I  ha[ve  no  farther  use  for  it,  and  hang  it  up 
over  your  looking-glass,  where,  when  you  look  at 
your  deceitful  eyes,  you  can  cast  them  up  to  the 
memento  of  yours  till  death — I'll  see  about  how  it 
will  be  afterwards.  Diontsics  Desperate. 

This  letter  finished,  Desperate  leaned  back  in  his 
chair,  and  after  a  few  minutes'  cogitation,  com- 
menced combing  his  hair  vigorously  with  his  fingers, 
and  groaning  *'  Oh  I  Prissy !  Prissy !  That  ever  I 
should  be  compelled  to  write  you  thus!"  Then, 
as  if  the  courage,  which  for  the  moment  was  on  the 
eve  of  taking  the  **  back  track,"  had  pulled  up,  he 
continued  in  a  determined  manner — **  Don't  be  a 
fool.  Desperate !  She  ain't  worth  a  groan."  With 
this  thought  he  became  settled  down  to  the  porten- 
tous business  in  which  he  was  engaged — *^  There's 
the  public  I  I  liked  to  have  forgot  them  I  They 
always  want  to  know  Komcthing  about  these  mat- 
ters ;  they  are  ao  inquisitive  on  such  occasions ;  and 
it  would  be  a  pity  not  to  gratify  their  curiosity.  Ill 
drop  them  a  line  before  I  drop  myself  on  one." 

To  THE  Public  at  large — ^Fate  and  other  caoses 
brought  me  into  this  world.  Hemp  and  other  mat- 
ters take  me  out  of  it.  That  my  example  may  be  a 
warning  to  other  susceptible  naturen,  I  will  state 
that  my  untimely  end  was  brought  about  by  a  load 
of  affection  too  heavy  for  me  to  carry  in  single 
harness.  The  filly  that  should  have  pulled  with  me 
having  kicked  out  of  the  traces,  I  determined  to  lie 
down,  and — ^no,  hang  up,  and  die.  Beware  of  false 
hair,  false  teeth,  and  false  woman! 

Tours,  on  the  end  of  a  rope, 

DioMYsius  Desperate. 

"There  is  one  important  matter  I  had  almost 
forgotten  I  That  is,  to  make  a  will,  to  prevent  any 
fighting  over  my  effects  when  I  am  cold."  A  shud- 
der here  passed  over  the  framework  of  Desperate 
at  that  word  cold,  but  it  was  only  transitory,  and 
the  quiet  solemn  feelings  which  had  animated  him 
in  his  trying  moments  were  speedily  on  hand,  and 
he  commenced  to  write  his  will. 

**  *  I,  Dionysius  Desperate,  being  of  sound  mind,* 
— there's  no  use- in  putting  in  all  the  technicalities, 
especially  as  I'm  not  on  speaking  acquaintance  with 
them,  so  I'll  Just  let  them  slide — *  I,  Dionyrius  Des- 
perate, beine  of  sound  mind,  and  so  forth,  do  give 
and  bequeath  to  Frank  the  little  bill  I  owe  him  for 
*  smiles  and  good  looks,'  for  him  to  use  and  apply 
in  any  manner  he  may  think  proper.  To  my  uncle 
Joshua,  my  boots.  To  Priscilla  Plumly,  my  coat,  or 
sleeve,  at  her  option.  To  the  guardians  of  the  poor, 
the  remaining  portion  of  my  wardrobe,  to  wit: 
Item,  one  change  of  linen,  one  pair  of  stockings, 
one  pistol  and  carving-knife,  one  pair  of  pantaloons 
and  waistcoat,  and  one  odd  shirt-collar.  All  of 
these  things  to  belong  to  them  and  their  heirs  for 
ever — provided  they  (the  things)  last  so  long,  and 
also  provided  they  (the  guardians)  do  not  erect  a 
monument  to  my  memory.  Codicil — ^I  leave  the 
world  free  to  turn  on  its  own  axis,  or  any  other  it 
can  borrow ;  and  I  also  leave  the  public  to  do  as  they 
please  after  I  am  gone,  for  which  bequest  I  hope 
they  will  be  sufficiently  respectful  to  my  memory." 

The  will  having  been  written.  Desperate  leaned 
back  in  his  chair,  and  was  for  some  time  wrapt  in 
thought,  when  at  last  the  business  for  which  he  had 
nerved  himself,  again  set  him  in  motion.  **  I  have 
settled,"  continued  he,  **  all  my  worldly  affairs,  except 
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the  bill  for  rent ;  Fll  settle  that  by  putting  this  shil- 
ling here  for  the  landlord ;  there  is  no  fear  but  what 
he  will  get  it,  as  that  class  generally  find  all  things 
left  by  lodgers.** 

With  this  remark,  he  deposited  the  coin  men- 
tioned upon  the  corner  of  the  table,  and  taking  up 
the  rope,  he  placed  it  around  his  nock,  **  just  to  see 
how  the  thing  feels,"  as  he  expressed  himself. 
During  the  latter  part  of  this  scene,  Priscilla  was 
peeping  at  him  through  the  crack  of  the  door,  and 
was  much  moved  by  the  evident  distress  of  mind 
under  which  he  was  laboring.  Finding  he  was 
about  to  move  from  his  position,  she  quietly  closed 
the  door. 

**  If  Priscilla  was  only  here  to  witness  my  untimely 
exit,  she  would  see  the  strength  of  my  affection  and 
of  her  clothes-line.  This  thing  of  putting  a  rope 
around  your  neck  is  not  quite  as  comfortable  as 
some  things  I  have  experienced,  but  desperate  dis- 
eases require  corresponding  remedies.  As  I  have 
got  myself  fixed  on  to  one  end  of  this  rope,  Til  have 
to  find  a  place  for  the  other  end.** 

During  all  the  time  that  he  had  been  employed, 
he  had  not  thought  once  before  of  the  fact  that,  in 
order  to  hang  himself  effectually,  it  was  necessary 
to  have  some  place  to  which  he  could  attach  the 
rope,  besides  his  neck.  A  few  turns  around  the 
room,  however,  brought  him  in  front  of  the  closet, 
over  the  door  of  which  he  saw  a  large  hook. 

**  Ah  I**  exclaimed  he,  *'  herc*s  just  the  thing  I 
want — hook  and  I.  fiut  my  legs  are  a  little  too 
short  to  reach  it !  It  will  be  all  the  better,  though 
when  I  come  to  swing  off,  because  if  I  should  hap- 
pen to  touch  bottom,  I  might  change  my  mind,  and 
then,  not  change  my  color.'*  He  brought  a  chair 
before  the  door,  and  mounting  it,  continued,  in 
much  agony  of  mind — **  Fll  just  make  a  knot  here 
to  go  over  the  hook,  kick  the  chair  out  from  under 
me,  and  then,  kick  the  bucket.** 

He  was  reaching  up  to  the  hook  for  the  purpose 
of  applying  the  rope,  when  the  door  was  violently 
pushed  open,  and  he  found  himself  lying  on  the  floor 
instead  of  hanging  on  the  partition.  When  he  found 
words  to  express  his  astonishment,  he  exclaimed — 

**  Hulloa!  what  the  devil  is  all  this  about  ?  No ! 
Yes  1     Pr — Pr — Priscilla !     How  came  you  here  ?'* 

**  I  knew,  when  I  saw  you  in  the  street  acciden- 
tally this  morning,  that  you  was  going  to  do  some- 
thing desperate,  so  I  followed  you  here,  told  the 
landlord  I  was  your  wife,  and  he  put  me  in  the  closet 
while  you  was  sitting  at  the  table  before  you  fast- 
ened the  door.  And  you  come — and — wanted  to 
ha — ^hang  yourself  before  my  very  face,  wh — when 
I  only  slighted  you  to  see  if  you  thought  an — any- 
thing of  me.** 

**  Then  you  do  think  something  of  your  Dionysius  ? 
You  aint  the  hard-hearted  wretch  I  took  you  to  Im  ?** 

**  That  I  am  not.  And  since  I  am  satisfied  that 
you  love  me,  I  am  willing  to  be  Mrs.  Desperate 
whenever  you  please.** 


"  Come  to  my  coat-sleeve ;  there*B  no  sleeTegam- 
mon  there  I  Nestle  here  to  my  waistcoat,  close  l** 
And  she  nestled. 

"  Take  that  ugly  rope  away  from  your  neck,  Dio- 
nysius.'* 

**  That  I  will,  Priscilla,  if  you  will  only  place  your 
arms  there  instead.** 

The  rope  was  removed,  and,  just  at  the  particular 
moment  when  Priscilla  had  concluded  her  part  of 
the  bargain,  the  waiter  entered  the  room,  exclaim- 
ing in  an  excited  manner — 

*'  Wbat*s  all  this  noise  about?** 

"  Nothing,  my  dear  sir,  nothing !  It*8  all  over 
now,  and  if  the  noise  has  disturbed  you,  just  put  it 
down  in  the  bill.  This  is  your  quiet  room,  is  it! 
where  a  man  who  wanted  to  commit  suicide 
wouldn't  be  disturbed  until  he  was  quite  deadf" 

*'  It  was  your  own  fault,  sir !  You  would  have  a 
woman  running  af\er  you,  and  you  know  they  can*t 
be  kept  out  of  any  place.  But  is  your  name  Des- 
perate, sir?'* 

"  Yes,  sir  I  I  rejoice  in  that  unfortunate  title, 
and  so  did  my  father  and  grandfather  before  me. 
and  what  do  you  want  to  know  for  ?** 

*^  There's  a  man  down  here  named  Jenkins,  who 
says  he  saw  you  come  in  here,  and  he  wants  to 
see  vou.'* 

*'  Don't  let  him  up !  I  owe  him  a  small  bill,  and 
hav'n't  got  any  small  change  to  pay  him  with.** 

**  But  I'm  here  already,  Desi>crate,'*  said  the  cred- 
itor Jenkins,  entering  the  room,  and  extending  his 
hand.  **  Well,  Desperate,  my  boy,  how  are  you? 
Ah  I  a  woman  here !     How  is  this,  old  fellow  f 

^*It's  all  right,  Jenkins.  Mrs.  Desperate,  Mr. 
J. ;  Mr.  J.,  Mrs.  D.** 

Desperate  put  his  finger  to  his  mouth,  and  Jen- 
kins took  off  his  hat,  bobbed  his  head,  and  said 
earnestly  to  Desperate,  I  came  here  to  tell  you,  that 
your  uncle  Josh  is  in  town,  and  — ** 

But  Desperate  would  not  hear  any  more,  and 
seizing  on  the  rope  appeared  as  if  about  to  attempt 
the  neck-stretching  operation  anyhow. 

'*  Don't  be  in  such  a  hurry,**  continued  Jenkms; 
"  your  uncle  is  here,  but  he  is  as  cold  as  a  wedge — 
he  is  dead — and  has  left  you  a  good-sized  pile  !** 

**  No!  Has  he  though  ?  Bless  his  old  soul,  how 
I  shall  love  his  memory?  How  did  you  know 
about  it?"* 

"I  met  your  cousin  Jack,  and  he  told  me  all 
about  it ;  he  says  they*re  going  to  bury  him  in 
Greenwood  this  afternoon.** 

**  Hurrah  t  Hurrah  I  Uncle  Josh  was  a  good 
egg  after  all  !** 

**  But  what  are  you  going  to  do,  Desperate  !** 

**  ril  go  out  and  see  all  about  it,  and  if  it*8  a 
hoax,  and  Priscilla  snubs  me  to-morrow,  111  go  off 
and  do  something  desperate.** 

What  became  of  him  afterwards  it  shall  be  our 
lot  to  chronicle  at  some  future  day. 
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ON  AN  ILL-READ  LAWYER. 

▲M  KPIORAIC  BT  8AXE. 

All  idle  attorney  besought  a  brother 

For  **  something  to  read — some  novel  or  other, 

That  was  really  fresh  and  new." 
'«Take  Chitty  !**  replied  his  legal  friend, 
**  There  isn*t  a  book  that  I  could  lend 

Would  prove  more  novel  to  you.** 


ON   AN    UGLY    PERSON    SITTINO    FOR    A 
DAGUERREOTYPE. 

AN  EFIGEAX  BT  BAZI. 

HiBK  nature  in  her  glass, — the  wanton  elf,— 
Sits  gravely  making  faces  at  herself; 
And  while  she  scans  each  clumsy  feature  o*er, 
Repeats  the  blunders  that  she  inada  before  I 


A   BRGAKPABT  IN   A   LOO   CABUf. 


A    BREAKFAST    IN    A    LOG     CABIX. 


Ir  WIS  in  trulh  *  barbarous  rectangle  or  un- 
hewed  and  iinb&rkcd  logs,  and  bound  togttber  bj^ 
m  ^gantic  dnre-cailing  called  "  natrhinp."  Tlic  roof 
wu  of  thick,  rictety  Bhinglcs,  culled  "  clapboorils ;" 
which  when  clapped  on,  were  held  down  by  longitu- 
dinal polen,  kept  apart  b;  nhortpr  piect.'ii  placed  be- 
tween them  perpen  Jicularij.  The  intersticca  of  the 
log-wall  were  "chinked" — the  "chinkinp"  Wing 
large  chipt  and  small  slabs,  dipping  like  strata  of 
rocks  in  (Ecology  ;  and  then  on  the  chi[ikirig  was  the 
"daubing" — s  quant,  suff.  of  vcllow  clay,  ferociously 
eplasbed  in  by  uie  band  of  tde  architect,  and  then 
left  to  harilcD  at  its  Icisnre.  Rain  and  fnNtt  hud 
here,  however,  caused  mud  daubing  to  diHsppear: 
so  that  from  without  could  be  eleariy  di.wcmeil 
through  the  wall,  the  light  of  lire  and  candle,  and 
from  within,  tbc  light  of  sun,  moon,  and  stars — a 
fair  and  harmlesa  tit  for  tat. 

The  chimney  was  outside  the  cabin,  and  a  short 
distance  from  it.  This  article  was  built,  as  lioyii  in 
rain;  weather  make  on  the  kitchen  beanh  stick 
houses  of  light  wood  ;  for  it  conNisIed  of  layers  of 
little  logs  reposing  on  one  another  at  their  corners, 
■Dd  topped  on  when  iiigb  enough  with  flag  atones. 
It  was,  morcoTer,  daubed,  and  lo  admirably,  as  to 
look  like  a  mud  stack  1  That,  however,  was,  as  I 
■ilerwards  found,  inoriistlcal — the  daubing  of  chim- 
neys correctly  being  a  very  nitv  task,  atlbougb  just 
•a  dirty  as  political  daubing. 

The  Inside  cabin  bad  one  room  below  and  one 
loft  above — to  which,  however,  was  no  visible  as- 
cenL  I  think  the  folks  climbed  up  at  tlio  comer. 
The  room  contained  principally  beds,  the  other  fur- 
niture being  a  table,  "stick  chalm,"  and  some 
stools,  with  from  two  to  three  legs  apiece.  Crock- 
ery and  calabashes  fhared  the  manli'l  with  two 
dangerous4ooking  rifles  and  powder  horns.  The 
iron  ware  ihiftcd  for  Itwjlf  about  the  fire-pbce, 
where  awkward  feet  feeling  for  the  Ere  or  to  escape 
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it,  poshed  kettle  against  pot,  and  skillet  against 
Dutch  oven. 

What  French  cook  commiiled  suicide  because 
something  was  not  done  "  to  a  turn  1"  Ample 
poetic  justice  may  be  done  to  fats  wicked  ghost  by 
some  nmnrt  writer,  by  cbuinliig  him  with  an  iambic 
or  two  to  the  jnnib  of  tliat  cabin  hearth — there  for 
ever  to  bo  a  witness  of  its  cookery.  There  came 
fiwt  the  pettish  outcries  oftwo  matron  bens  dangled 
along  to  a  hasty  execution  j  then  notes  of  prepara- 
tion sung  out  by  the  tea-kettle;  then  was  jerked 
into  portion  the  Dutch  oren,  siraddling  with  three 
short  legs  over  the  burning  coals;  and  lastly,  the 
skillet  liegan  sputtering  foi-th  its  boiling  loril,  or 
grease  of  some  ilescrijition.  The  instruments  ready, 
the  hostess  aided  by  a  little  barefooted  daughter, 
and  whose  while  hair  was  whispeil  at  ihe  top  of 
the  heutl  with  a  string  and  bom  comb,  the  ho-'tess 
put  into  the  oven  balls  of  wet  corn  meal,  and  then 
slapped  on  the  lid  red-hot  and  covered  with  coals, 
with  a  look  and  motion  equal  lo  this  sentcQce — 
"Get  out  of  Ihatl  till  you're  done."  Then  the  t<ro 
fowls,  hut  a  moment  since  kicking  and  ncrecching 
at  being  killed,  were  doused  into  the  skillet  Into  h()t 
oil,  where  they  moved  around  dismembered,  as  If 
indignant  now  at  being  fried. 

We  travellers  shifted  ([uarlcrs  repeatedly  during 
these  solemn  operations,  sometimes  to  gel  less  heul, 
sometimes  more,  and  sometimes  to  escape  the  fumes 
direct ;  but  osuully  lo  get  out  of  the  way.  That, 
however,  being  impravlfcable,  we  at  length  snt  ex- 
tempore, and  were  kicked  and  jostled  acconlingly. 
In  the  meanwhile  our  landhidy — in  whom  was  much 
curiosity,  a  little  reverenee,  and  a  misty  idea  that 
her  guests  were  great  folks,  and  towards  whom  as 
aristocrats  it  was  republican  to  feel  enmilv — our 
landhidy  miiititaiued  at  interrals  a  very  lively  talk, 
as  for  example: 

"  From  LooVille,  I  allow!" 
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No— from  Philadelphia." 

A  sudden  pause — a  turn  to  look  at  U8  more  nar- 
rowly, while  she  still  aifectionatcly  patted  some  wet 
meal  into  shape  for  the  oven. 

"  Well ! — now ! — I  wonder  ! — ^hem  !  Come  to 
enter  land,  'epose — powerful  bottom  on  the  Shining 
— heavy  timber,  though.    Ile^s  your  old  man,  mam  ?'* 

Mrs.  C.  assented.  The  hostess  then  stooped  to 
deposit  the  ball,  and  continued : 

"  Our  wooden  country's  mighty  rough,  I  allow, 
for  some  folks — right  hard  to  git  gals  here,  mam 
— folks  has  to  be  thar  own  niggurs,  mam — what 
mought  your  name  bo  ?" 

Mrs.  C.  told  the  lady,  and  then  in  a  timid  and 

Eiteous  sort  of  tone,  inquired  if  girls  could  not  be 
ired  by  the  year  ?  To  this  the  landlady  replied  at 
first  with  a  stare — then  with  a  smile — and  then 
added  : 

**  Well !  sort  allow  not — ^most  time,  mam,  you*ll 
have  to  work  your  own  ash-hopper" — **  Nan" — 
(name  of  little  flax  head) — '*  Nan,  sort  a  turn  them 
thare  chickins." 

And  thus,  the  cabin  lady  kept  on  doing  up  her 
small  stock  of  English  into  Iloosierisms  and  other 
figures ;  now,  the  question  direct — now  the  question 
implied ;  then,  with  a  fioliloquy — then,  an  apostro- 
phe: and  all  the  time  cleaning  and  cutting  up 
chickens,  making  pones,  and  working  and  wriggling 
among  pots,  skillets,  and  people's  limbs  and  feet, 
and  with  an  adroitness  and  grace  gained  by  practice 
only;  and  all  this,  without  upi^etting  any  thing, 
scalding  any  body,  or  even  spilling  any  food — ex- 
cepting, maybe,  a  little  grease,  flour,  and  salt.  Nor 
did  she  lose  time  by  dropping  down  curtsey  fashion 
to  inspect  the  progress  of  things  baked  or  fried ; 
but  she  bent  over  as  if  she  had  hinges  in  the  hips, 
according  to  nature  doubtless,  but  contrary  to  the 
Lady*8  Book  ;  although  the  backward  motion  made 
to  balance  the  head  projected  beyond  the  base, 
did  render  garments  «/k>r/ by  nature  still  shorter^  as 
grammarians  would  say,  by  position. 

Corn-bread  takes  its  own  time  to  bake.  Hence 
it  was  late  when  the  good  woman,  having  placed 
the  ^*  chicken  fixins"  on  a  large  dinner-plate,  and 
poured  over  them  the  last  drop  of  unabsorbed  and 
unevaporated  oil,  set  all  on  the  table,  and  then, 
giving  her  heated  and  perspiring  face  a  last  wipe  with 


the  comer  of  her  tow-linen  apron,  and  also  giviog 
her  thumb  and  finger  a  rub  on  the  same  cleanser, 
she  sung  out  the  ordinary  summons : 

"  Well !  come,  sit  up." 

This  sit-up  we  instantly  performed,  while  she 
stood  up  to  pour  out  the  tea,  complimenting  all  the 
time  its  quality,  saying — '*  ^isn^t  nun  of  your  spice 
wood  or  yarb  stuflf,  but  the  rele  gineine  x/orr  tea." 
Nanny  remained  near  the  Dutch  oven  to  keep  us 
supplied  with  red-hot  pones,  or  corn-balls — and  hard 
enough  to  do  execution  from  cannon.  The  tea-cups 
used,  held  a  scant  pint ;  and  to  do  exact  justice  10 
each  cup,  the  mistress  held  the  teapot  in  one  han<^ 
and  the  water-pot  in  the  other,  pouring  from  botk 
at  once  till  the  cup  was  brim-full  of  the  mixture  * 
— an  admirable  system  of  impartiality,  and  if  the 
pots  have  spouts  of  equal  diameters,  the  Terj  way 
to  make  precisely  **  half  and  half."  But  sorry  am 
I  to  say,  that  on  the  present  occasion,  the  water- 
pot  had  the  best  and  easiest  delivery. 

'*  And  could  you  eat,  Mr.  Carlton?" 

How  could  we  avoid  it,  Mr.  Nice  ?  Besides,  we 
were  most  vulgarly  hungry.  And  the  consequence 
was,  that,  at  the  arrival  of  the  woodman  and  bis 
two  sons,  other  corn-bread  was  baked,  and,  for 
want  of  chicken,  bacon  was  fiied. 

"But  how  did  you  do  about  retiring?" 

W'e  men-folks,  my  dear  Miss,  went  out  to  ece 
what  sort  of  weather  we  were  likely  to  have ;  and 
on  coming  in  again,  the  ladies  were  very  modestly 
covered  up  in  bed — and  then  we — got  into  bed — io 
the  usual  way.  I  have  no  doubt  Mr.  Carlton  man- 
aged a  little  awkwardly :  but  I  fear  the  reader  will 
discover,  that  in  his  attempts  at  doing  as  Rome 
does,  Mr.  Carlton  departed  finally  from  the  native 
sweetness  and  simplicity  of  eastern  and  fashionable 
life.  Still  we  seemed  to  leave  rather  an  unfavorable 
impression  at  the  cabin,  since,  before  our  setting 
out  in  the  morning,  the  landlady  told  the  driver 
privately — *'  Well !  I  allow  the  stranger  and  his 
woman-body  thinks  theirsclf  mighty  big-bugs — but 
maybe  they  aint  got  more  silver  than  Squire  Snoddy 
across  Big  Bean  creek ;  and  hit  wife  don't  think 
'•  nuthin  on  slinging  round  like  her  gal-^— but  never 
mind,  maybe  Mrs.  Callten,  orCrawltin,  or  something 
or  nuther,  will  larn  how  too." 

—Oh  I— 
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The  dinner-table  was  set  in  the  diagonal  of  the 
room,  and  could  accommodate  about  thirty  persons ; 
but  as  our  company  was  twice  that  number,  we 
were  "  to  eat  twice."  As  usual,  the  new  married 
persons  were  seated  at  one  end,  and  the  grooms- 
man and  bridesmaid  at  the  other :  and  then  were 
seated  all  the  married  men,  and  after  that  as  many 
as  possible  of  the  married  women ;  preference  on 
such  occasions  being  shown — according  to  a  rule  of 
Latin  Grammar — to  the  worthier  gender.  This  in- 
version of  the  matrimonial  chord  arises  mainly  from 
the  fact,  that  out  there  women  reserve  themselves  to 
attend  to  the  table;  and,  therefore,  when  the  *'sct 
up"  is  ordered,  the  gentlemen  instantly  scat  them- 
selves alongside,  and  partly  under  the  table.  Sheep- 
ish young  chaps  usually  hang  back,  however  hun- 
gry, and  say,  **  0  there's  no  'casion !"  after  which 
they  giro  an  acquiescing  cough  or  two,  or  more 


commonly  go  to  the  door,  and  give  a  twang  with 
the  nose  and  finger  instrument,  and  then  drop,  as 
if  shot,  down  into  a  seat,  jerking  the  seat  under  the 
table,  till  the  mouth  comes  to  its  level,  and  is  thus 
fixed  for  convenient  feeding. 

All  Glenville  had  a  seat  at  the  first  table ;  except 
John  Glenville,  who,  partly  out  of  poh'cy,  but  much 
more  out  of  true  and  gentlemanly  feeling,  preferred 
coming  with  the  young  people  to  the  second  table. 
And  when  the  company  were  fixed — and  fixed  it 
was  till  one  could  barely  stir  a  hand  or  foot — Uncle 
Tommy  "  asked  a  blessing ;"  when  he  made  amends 
for  a  long  story,  by  a  Tery  short  prayer.  But  even 
in  that  prayer,  which  certainly  lasted  no  longer 
than  two  minutes,  he  contrived,  among  other 
things,  to  ask  a  blessing  on  the  young  folks,  praying 
especially,  "  for  them  as  had  jist  been  marned,  ac- 
cording to  the  divine  appointment  in  the  garden  of 
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Eden,  thftt  thej  mi^ht,  both  of  ihcm,  lite  to  a  pood 
old  age,  and  be  fHiitful  and  multiplj,  and  replenish 
the  earth,  and  see  their  children's  children  lo  the 
third  and  Tourtb  generation,  and  tliat  other  young 
folks  present  might  hood  golile  and  have  families, 
ftnd  become  an  honor  and  a  bleasin'  in  their  daj' 
and  gineration." 

Utay  younj;  gentlemen  of  "the  second  table" 
waited  on  na  of  ''  the  first  table,"  and  Bmonj(  tliem 
John  GluQville : — and  thie  wu  taken  so  kindlj,  that 
before  we  went  home  declarations  were  heard  about 
"  taking  him  up  far  the  legulature.  fall  eome  a  year" 
— &  hint  not  lost  on  us,  and  of  which  more  liereaRer. 
1  am  sorry  the  reader  can  only  laatc  our  gooditi  in 
Imagination ;  and  yet  arc  we  cruel  enough  to  let  him 
fee  what  he  )o«t. 

And  first,  DOlice,  all  eatables,  from  "  the  egg  to 
the  apple,"  were  on  our  table  at  once.  Thus  a  sin- 
gle glance  disclosed  what  amount  of  labor  was  ex- 
pected : — our  ioAo/<  work  waa  there,  and  no  other 
jobs  of  eating  by  way  of  appendix.  Nor  were  wo 
plagued  with  changing  knives,  whipping  on  and 
away  of  plates,  and  brushing  or  removing  cloths  ; 
ao,  no,  we  kept  right  dead  ahead  with  the  work 
from  the  start  to  the  finish  ;  the  sole  hJjor  of  the 
Attendants  being  to  keep  the  plates  "  chuckfuU"  of 
something,  and  ours,  to  eatl  eati  catl 

The  dishes  next,  first,  then,  and  mlddlemosl, 
•n  enormous  pot-pie,  and  [nping  hot,  graced  our 
centre,  overpowering,  with  Its  fragrance  and  steam, 
the  odors  and  vapors  of  all  other  meals :  and  pot- 
pie  was  the  wedding  dish  of  our  purchase,  par  ei- 
(Msllence  t  The  pie  to-day  was  Ibe  doughy  sepulchre 
of  at  least  six  hens,  two  chanUcleers,  and  four  pul- 
lets, If  it  be  logical  to  reason  upward  from  legs  and 
wings  to  bodies  1  What  pot  could  have  contained 
the  pie  is  inconcelTable.  unless  the  one  used  for 
"  tarrifying  the  bar."  Why,  among  other  unknown 
COOtribu lions,  it  must  have  received  one  half  peck 
Ofonionsl  And  yet  it  is  lo  be  feared  that  thcj  who 
came  after  us  were  pot-pieless;  for  pot-pie  is  the 
favorite,  and  woodsmen  sharp  set  are  most  atr/W 

Around  the  pie  weio  wild  turkeys — tame  enough 


now — with  wonderful  necks  atrclehed  out  In  search 
of  their  heads,  and  stupendous  limbs  and  wings 
ready  for  fiight,  the  instant  the  head  should  be  dis- 
covered or  heard  IromI  The  poor  birds,  however, 
were  to  done,  over  and  under  too,  that  all  native 
JulecB  were  evaporated,  and  the  SeKli  was  as  dry  as 
cork  :  but  by  way  of  amends,  quaria  of  gravy  were 
judiciously  emptied  on  our  plates  from  the  wash- 
basin-bowls.  That  also  moistened  the  "stuB'uin,*' 
coniposed  of  Indian  meal  and  sausages. 

These  two  were  the  grand  dishes:  but  sprinkled 
and  scattered  about  were  plates  of  fried  reniaon, 
fried  turkey,  fried  chicken,  fried  duck,  fried  pork, 
and,  for  any  thing  I  could  know,  even  fried  leather; 
for,  so  complete  and  impartial  the  frying,  that  dis- 
tinctive tastes  were  obliterated,  and  it. could  only  be 
guessed,  by  the  shape,  size,  legs,  etc.,  which  was 
what,  and  the  contrary. 

But  who  can  tell  of  the  "  sasscs  ?"  for  we  had 
"  biled  petalura" — and  "smashed  pelBtural" — and 
"  petatursis  I"  i.  e.,  potatoes  rolled  into  balls  as  big 
as  marbles,  and  baked  brown.  And  there  were 
"bil'd  ingina!" — "fried  ingins  !" — and  "in^ns  Out 
of  this  here  pie  t"  Tes,  and  beels  of  all  known  col- 
on and  unknown  tastes! — all  pickled  in  salt  and 
vinegar,  and  something  else  I  And  them  were  pick- 
led cucumbers,  as  far  as  suit  and  water  could  go; 
and  "  punkun-butterl" — and  "  punkun-jetleP — and 
corn  bread  in  all  its  glory  1 

^cientiiically  inserted  and  insinuated  among  the 
first  eounse,  was  the  second;  every  crevice  and 
space  being  wedged  up:  and  had  the  plates  and 
saucers  been  like  puzile-maps,  no  lable-eloth  would 
have  been  visible  through  the  Interstices.  And 
fortunate  !  the  tabic  itself  was  strong  and  mssculino: 
otherwise  it  must  have  been  crushed  under  the  com- 
bined weight  of  elbows  and  dishes!  This  second 
course  was  chiefiy  custard  ;  and  ttiat  stood  in  bowls 
and  teacups  of  cadaverous  white,  encircled  by  un- 
known flowers.  A  pitcher  of  milk  was  gracefully 
adorned  by  the  artist  with  the  pattern  of  an  entrail 
taken,  doubtless,  out  of  some  school  book  on  phys- 
iology. Sut  we  had  also  custard  plest  and  made 
with  both  upper  and  under  cnuts  I   And  aim  maple 
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Tolled  "them  'ere  molasecsU" — 
anil  preserred  ipplo^  preserv<H)  vati>r-iiieloii  rindc, 
and  |>ren>rved  rod  pcp|H>m  iin<l  tonmloci' — all  (cmu'd, 
for  tircvit)''ii  Bake — like  wonle  ill  Webster's  Dictioo- 
arj— "  Barren," 

A  few  andrr  crusts,  or  shells,  vcre  filled  wilh 
Mewed  peacLcB  and  apples — an  Mi'a  borrowed  by 
Soma  from  Ulenvillc:  but  so  mui-h  was  this  like 
conrurmitir  lo  the  ponip«  siid  Tunities  of  lifi',  thai 
the  earefu'l  molhor  had  tlmt  rerj  niorniiig  ri'bukcd 
her  (laughter,  and  eurneKlly  advisod  hiT  not  "  to 
t>k«  to  quality  ways,  liul  natcrallj  bake  pies  with 
uppcrmoBl  crual?'*."  And.yel  Ura.  Asliford  soon 
got  over  her  miff:  sni],  won  by  Ihc  marked  aud 
VTKOiiAieending  attention  paid  to  her  daiipliter  anil 
her  dai^hter'ii  husband  by  UR,  she  was  heard  noi 
long  after  the  rebuke  to  Bay — "Well,  arter  all, 
they're  a  right  down  elerrr  sort  of  folks,  and  that 
'ere'Ur.  Carllin  in  naterully  adietcd  to  fun." 

Amoii)!  the  curio,«itieB  were  the  pound  takes,  ap 
numerous  as  apple  diimpltnf;s,  and  about  as  large. 
These  were  eomiKiunded  of  »onie  tliinpa  found  in 
pound  cakes  evrry  where,  and  of  Mime  nut  found, 
maple  sugar  being,  evidently,  from  the  (asle,  the 


master  ingredient;  bitt  their  shape— that  was  Ibe 
beaulyl  All  were  baked  In  coflee-cupii!  and  after 
lieing  di)«Dcupiied,  caeh  waa  iced  all  over,  till  h 
looked,  for  all  the  world,  exactly  like  an  ill-niada 
pnow  buU!  The  icin^^,  or  snowing,  wax  a  eompofl- 
tiun  or  egg,  nareh,  and  a  species  of  double  rectified 
maple  sugar,  as  fine  and  white  as  table  salt. 

In  addition  to  all  Ihexe  matters  tea  and  coOee 
were  K'v  vrally  handed,  while  the  girls  in  allenilance 
asked  each  gucsl — "Do  you  take  Hweel'nin!'''  If 
the  reply  was  affirmative,  Ibe  same  cized  spoonful 
was  put  inio  every  sized  eup ;  and  then,  lo  sare  yuu 
the  trouble,  the  young  laily  stirred  (he  bevera^ 
with  her  own  fair  hand,  and  with  aamneh  energy  aod 
good  will  as  if  she  was  miiing  molasses  and  water, 

Xnw,  we  do  hope  no  reader  will  think  we  of 
Glenvitle  turned  up  our  noses  at  all  this.  No.  no. 
verily  ;  but  we  eat  as  much  and  as  long.  laughiDp. 
talking,  joking  all  the  time  too,  aa  if  native  liora. 
As  for  Mp.  Carlton,  iie  stuck  mainly  to  |MJt-pie,  ihe 
marbled  potatoes,  the  cunt ard,  anil  the  maple  mobe- 
M'H ;  which  Inst,  by  the  way,  is  indeed  as  superior  to 
all  fiir  east  and  down  east  molasses  and  eyrupa  u 
cheese  is  to  chalk. 


SATURDAY   KIGHT  AT   SEA. 


ing   to  paint  a  s  eep  ng  m 

with  lampblack  fr  m   he  b  n 

received  (he  foUo"  ng  a  om   bille         S 

at  the  calling  of  t       wnlih   yon  wi        puj 

to  the  starboard  s    crag    and   eport    o 

self  for  service,  wi  h  a  n  ne  gkss  — Satu 

This  peremptorv  offi  al  lo  urn  n  waa 
cnnrse  cartridge  jiaper.  and  signed  by  a  represen- 
tation of  an  imp  dancing  a  piu  ttnt  on  a  corkscrew. 
Accordingly,  as  Ihe  beD  atruck  eight,  I  very 
promptly  entered  Ihe  berth  where  I  bad  been  di- 
rected to  report,  and  being  hoisted,  \iy  a  summary 
pniecss,  head  foremoBi  over  the  backs  of  Ihe  party 
already  assembled,  I  was  rammed,  like  a  gun  wad, 
Inia  a  araall  crevice  between  a  mess  locker  and  a 
pils  of  cocked  hat  and  quadrant 

A  solid  cherry  wood  table,  with  the  lentcs  spread, 
nearly  flUed  the  aparinient,  leaving  barely  room  for 
tbo  camp  stools  and  their  occupants,  ranged  at  the 
ddca.  A  swinging  lamp  was  altachcd  from  Ibo 
beam  overhead,  which  shed  a  strong  light  and  boat 
•round ;  but  the  ur  ports  and  a  windsail,  which  was 
led  into  the  berth.  Just  saved  na  from  the  turlurea 
ofauffbcftlion. 


from  the  ages  of  Ihi 


I  posed  of  iheumal  helcrogene- 
ites  and  midHliipmen,  varjiug 

■  ■    f,  though  the  l»i- 


only  bj  long  traiUlion,  but   u 

treated  as  much  like  hoys  as  the  former  ;  nor  would 

the  case  have  been  altered  in  the  leaM  degree,  had 
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they  been  grandfathers.  They  came  from  all  parts 
of  the  broad  United  States,  from  the  eastern  liuiita 
of  New  England  and  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  to  the 
backwoods,  and  down  to  the  mouth  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. 

Many  of  us,  however,  knew  what  a  ship  was,  and 
had  picked  up  a  little  primary  nautical  knowledge 
from  a  residence  in  seaport  cities,  where  ships  were 
objects  of  hourly  observation.  But  there  were 
others  who  luid  never  f>een  a  mast  sticking  out  of  a 
vessers  deck,  and  were  as  ignorant  of  the  life  and 
profet^ion  they  were  called  to  assume,  as  an  oyster 
might  be  supposed  to  be  of  the  natellites  of  Jupiter. 
Strange  enough  that  some  of  thene  last  took  to  their 
avocations  more  naturally,  and  made  eventually  far 
better  officers  than  those  who  hud  been  reared 
amid  the  cheeping  of  blocks  and  the  smell  of  that 
marine  perfume — tar. 

We  had  one  great  strapping  fellow,  who,  after 
many  days^  travel  away  from  the  clearings  of  the 
remote  settlements,  at  last  reached  his  destination, 
and  entered  the  gates  of  the  doek-yard,  astride  of 
his  steed  and  saddle-bags.  In  obedience  to  direc- 
tions which  had  been  volunteered  him  from  a  de- 
mure reefer  at  the  gates,  he  hitched  his  trusty 
charger  to  a  ringbolt  of  the  receiving  hulk  moored 
at  the  pier ;  but  while  he  was  on  board  reporting 
and  being  introduced  to  his  new  home  and  com- 
panions, the  tide  rose  and  pulled  his  faithful  animal 
and  saddle-bags  into  the  dock.  It  was  not  long, 
however,  before  Ripley,  the  honest  soul,  learned  to 
distinguish  the  ropes  as  well  as  the  sharpest  of  us, 
and  from  his  very  kindness  of  heart  we  all  loved 
him. 

There  was  another  big  fellow  named  Slade,  but 
he  was  of  quite  a  different  stamp.  He  had  been  a 
"  bilger**  at  his  examinations  for  the  second  time, 
and  was  again  on  probation  for  another  trial.  He 
was  a  devote<I  lover  of  field  sports,  knew  the  pedi- 
gree and  exi)loits  of  every  horse  in  the  racing  calen- 
dar, and  prided  himself,  of  all  things,  upon  his  skill 
in  galling  game-cocks  with  steel  spurs  as  sharp  as 
needles,  so  that  the  '*  poultry"  might  kill  one  another 
at  the  first  fly,  whenever  a  private  cock-pit  could  be 
held  without  danger  of  interruption  under  the  fore- 
castle. 

Tom  Slade  did  not  apparently  own  much  shirt 
property,  for  he  was  very  scantily  supplied  with 
those  essentials,  and  with  respect  to  coats,  he  had 
not  a  decent  one  to  his  broad  back.  Indeed,  it  was 
not  often  that  he  required  those  outward  luxuries, 
as  he  rarely  went  on  shore  for  pleasure,  except  to 
act  as  principal  or  second  in  a  duel,  or  umpire  in  a 
horse  race ;  and  then  he  took  the  privilege  of  his 
age  and  strength,  and  rigged  himself  out  in  the  best 
raiment  the  kits  of  his  messmates  afforded.  Albeit 
he  was  on  those  gala  occasions  a  very  talking  fel- 
low, yet  when  the  night  set  in,  he  was  usually 
brought  on  board  in  an  unconscious  state.  Years 
rolled  on ;  he  led  the  service,  and  was  killed  one 
day  by  an  Indian  rifle  bullet,  during  the  Seminole 
war  in  Florida,  while  trying  to  make  a  loaded  team 
leap  a  pine  tree  across  the  road,  in  the  heart  of  a 
thick  forest 

We  had  another  victim  to  blue-water  ruin  also, 
whom  we  called  Bonny  Baily.  He  was  a  httle  red- 
headed fellow,  who  got  maudlin  not  unfrequently, 
and  in  that  condition  was  in  the  habit  of  request- 
ing some  one  of  his  messmates  to  take  three  or 
four  loaded  pistols  and  explode  them  into  his  lace- 
rated bosom,  declaring  himself  disgusted  with  the 


world,  and  the  first  lieutenant  particularly.  His 
turn  came ;  he  was  cashiered,  .lectured  for  a  time 
as  a  reformed  drunkard,  then  tried  his  talents  as  a 
Methodist  parson,  ran  off  with  one  of  the  lambs  of 
his  flock,  and  finally  died  in  the  almshouse. 

Among  the  more  juvenile  denizens  of  the  Junia- 
ta^s  steerages,  there  were  a  number  of  fine,  well- 
behaved  youths,  who,  steering  clear  of  the  shoals 
and  reefs  which  beset  the  path  of  inexperience,  es- 
ca|)ed  all  danger,  and  are  now  carrying  their  canvas 
gallantly  in  open  water,  leading  Uves  alike  honor- 
able to  tlieir  country  and  to  themselves.  As  I  pass 
them  in  review  before  me,  while  busy  memories  flit 
in  lights  and  shadows,  it  is  very  pleasant  to  me  to 
reflect  that  there  are  many  of  these  my  boyish 
comrades,  whose  early  unpulsive  yearnings  have 
never  been  weakened  by  time  or  circumstance,  or 
the  cold  and  stern  realities  of  manhood.  Believe 
me,  Fred,  and  give  heed  to  the  knowledge  which  I 
have  only  bought  by  constant  attrition  in  the  world, 
— never  forsake  the  person  who  has  stood  by  you 
in  the  hour  of  need,  for  all  the  wealth  or  honors 
that  man  can  bestow. 

In  this  latter  class,  I  call  to  mind  a  messmate 
named  Rox.  He  was  a  short,  square-built  youth, 
with  a  full,  dark  eye,  lighting  up  a  frank,  handsome 
face,  beneath  a  broad,  white  Grecian  forehead,  and 
chestnut  hair.  He  was  strong,  too,  as  he  was  hand- 
some, with  limbs  like  a  Titan;  and  at  the  age  of 
fifteen  he  could  hold  a  thirty-two  pound  shot,  at 
arms  length,  in  each  hand. 

Besides  the  sea  officers,  who  lived  in  these 
cramped  berths  of  the  Juniata,  was  a  schoolmaster, 
calling  himself  Brown,  who  was  our  abomination. 
We  nicknamed  him  Griddle  Brown,  from  his  resem- 
blance to  a  pale  buckwheat  cake.  He  wandered 
slightly  out  of  the  line  of  his  legitimate  duty,  and 
through  a  mistaken  notion  of  his  conscience,  or  some 
such  nonsense,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  tattling  of  our 
misdemeanors  to  the  captain  ;  so  we  made  war  upon 
him,  and  after  being  driven  nearly  to  the  verge  of 
distraction,  he  was  finally  forced  to  leave  the  cor- 
vette, and  devoted  his  leisure  to  the  scientific  ex- 
plorations of  the  River  Amazon. 

To  balance  this  annoying  person,  we  had  a  dear 
good  old  soul  of  a  clerk,  named  Belfuir.  He  crooked 
his  elbow  once  too  often,  however,  and  Uke  many  a 
better  man,  the  dark  waters  cover  him.  He  was 
our  favorite,  soothed  our  temporary  griefs,  inter- 
ceded for  us  in  scrapes,  made  up  our  little  quarrels, 
and  was  our  adviser  and  friend  at  all  times.  He 
was  a  man  of  education,  and  had  seen  service ;  but 
his  unfortunate  propensity  for  the  bottle  had  at  last 
brought  him  to  the  lower  deck  of  a  man-of-war, 
whence  he  was  rescued  for  the  time  by  Captain 
Percy,  with  whom  he  had  sailed  a  score  of  years  be- 
fore. When  not  too  far  gone  in  his  cups,  our  old 
friend  would  sit  and  sing  to  us  the  most  soul-touch- 
ing ditties  that  ever  sailor  listened  to. 

You  must  forgive  this  tedious  digression,  ladies, 
said  the  Lieuteiumt,  with  a  sad  smile  for  the  past, 
as  he  bowed  imploringly  to  his  fair  audience,  for  I 
find  that  garrulity,  one  of  the  infirmities  of  age,  is 
creeping  up  to  me  with  a  wet  lug. 

I  have  already  told  you  that,  upon  my  advent  to 
the  maters  quarters,  there  was  the  accustomed 
gathering  to  welcome  Saturday  night,  and  the 
glasses  were  paraded  on  the  board.  My  friend, 
Jack  Gracieux,  to  whom  I  was  indebted  for  a  very 
cordial  reception,  had  the  chair — in  a  Pickwickian 
sense,  I  mean,  for  there  was  nothing  but  camp-stools 
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in  the  berth,  if  indeed  there  was  a  contrivance  for 
sitting  upon,  with  a  baclc  to  it,  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  ship. 

**  Gentlemen,'^  said  Jack,  as  he  rose  with  his  usual 
air  and  charming  grace  of  manner — "  gentlemen,  it 
may  not  have  escaped  the  recollection  of  a  number 
of  you,  and  others  have,  perhaps,  been  informed 
by  impartial  observers,  that  some  time  during  the 
past  week,  the  good  ship  in  which  we  sail,  came 
within  an  ace  of  being  wrecked  on  inhospitable 
rocks  in  the  Bight  of  Benin ;  and,  out  of  gratitude 
for  our  deliverance,  wo  have  been  presented  by  our 
estimable  young  shipmate  there,  over  the  way" — 
pointing  with  an  easy  wave  of  his  hand  towards  ine, 
**  with  a  five  gallon  keg  of  old  Madeira,  which  I  be- 
lieve was  originally  intended  for  his  grandntothcr,  I 
think  you  said — no! — grandfather,  gentlemen,  to 
whom  I  would  beg,  should  a  favorable  opportunity 
present  itself  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  to  pro- 
pose a  very  good  health." 

Mr.  Gracieux,  having  got  rid  of  these  remarks  in 
an  off-hand  way,  turned  to  the  steward,  (a  mottled, 
discolored-fac(^d  mulatto,  who  at  a  later  day  made  a 
razzia  of  all  the  old  family  watches  in  the  mess,  to- 
gether with  Mr.  Graeieux's  gold  sleeve-buttons,  and 
escaped  at  Buenos  Ay  res,)  and  observed,  in  an  im- 
pressive tone,  **  Thomas  Small,  immediately  produce 
the  materials.** 

To  my  horror  and  surprise,  the  afore-mentioned 
little  barrel  of  old  Madeira  was  rolled  upon  the  mess 
table,  which  I  at  once  recognized  as  one  I  had  es-. 
pecially  intrusted  to  the  master's  mate  of  the  spirit 
room  for  safe-keeping  during  the  remainder  of  the 
cruise,  that  office  being  at  the  time  filled  by  the 
worthy  gentleman  who  had  just  concluded  his  ad- 
dress. 

In  addition  to  the  wine,  there  were  other  creature 
comforts  produced,  such  as  a  large  cube  of  salt  beef, 
as  hard  as  agate,  with  a  tray  of  biscuits,  or  midshii)- 
men*8  nuts,  beside  it. 

Lord  love  ye,  Fred!  suddenly  ejaculated  the 
Lieutenant,  if  you  should  happen  in  these  days,  to 
mention  the  unknown  words  of  grog,  salt  junk,  or 
hard  tack  in  a  reefer's  mess,  the  chances  are  five  to 
one  that  theyM  kick  you  out  of  the  berth  first,  and 
then  have  you  out  edgewise  in  the  morning.  Why, 
it*8  a  mortal  affront  to  even  allude  to  any  thing 
more  bracing  or  substantial  than  Burgundy  or  sugar 
wafers.  For  their  nerves  are  too  delicate  by  far  to 
enjoy  the  coarse  grub  we  used  to  esteem  such  a 
treat. 

On  the  present  occasion,  as  I  was  about  to  tell 
you,  there  was,  as  you  may  have  ere  this  remarked, 
a  more  sumptuous  display  than  ordinary ;  and  when 
all  the  **  materials"  were  produced,  the  presiding 
officer  desired,  with  permission  of  the  company,  to 
Bend  for  his  tall  and  amiable  acquaintance,  Mr.  Ash, 
the  carpenter,  and  an  implement  to  bore  a  hole  in 
the  wine  barrel,  as  there  was  not,  strange  to  say,  so 
useful  an  apparatus  as  a  corkscrew  in  the  furniture 
of  the  mess.  **  And,"  added  Mr.  Gracieux,  with  his 
wonted  blandness,  to  his  thirsty  and  impatient  audi- 
ence, *^  it  is  my  private  opinion  that  the  invention 
of  corkscrews  has  proved  of  infinitely  more  serious 
injury  to  the  human  race  than  even  gunpowder ;  for, 
although  the  process  of  extermination  is  more  re- 
fined, tedious,  and  expensive,  yet,  in  the  end,  it  is 
equally  certain  in  its  results.  By  the  by,"  continued 
the  speaker,  as  an  idea  of  considerable  magnitude 
seemed  to  occur  to  him,  ''  I  am  only  surprised  that 
some  valiant  naval  hero  of  perhaps  a  hundred  bot- 


tles, who  may  have  performed  admirable  serriee  in 
foreign  ports  and  other  precious  liquids,  where  a 
careful  use  of  those  instruments  is  required  in  re- 
moving obstructions  from  the  mouths  of  oarro#* 
necked  channels — I  am  only  shocked,"  he  repeated, 
**  that  some  commodore  of  wisdom  and  experienct 
in  this  interesting  pursuit  has  not  ere  this  collected 
a  *  musce  or  corkscrew  artillerie,*  and  prepared  a 
brief  memoir  of  the  form  and  execution  of  thoM 
engines,  since  the  gradual  introduction  of  glass  in 
place  of  wine  skins,  from  the  mediaeval  ages  to  tbe 
present  day." 

At  this  juncture,  Mr.  Ash,  the  carpenter,  appear- 
ed through  the  sliding  doors  of  the  steerage,  acd 
with  an  auger  of  respectable  dimensions,  soon  effect- 
ed an  orifice  in  the  wine  breaker,  fieing  requeste«l 
to  name  his  tipple,  he  promptly  replied,  *' Hollands" 
which  fluid  being  procured,  he  threw  it  down  his 
throat  like  a  capsule  of  castor  oil,  without  touching 
that  passage,  closed  his  lips  tight  together,  fearful 
lest  the  aroma  might  escape,  and  then  vanished. 

*'  Gentlemen,"  again  proposed  the  chairman, 
*'  before  we  turn  our  attention  seriously  to  the  busi- 
ness on  the  table  before  us,  would  it  not  be  as  well 
to  send  a  cartel  to  our  sympathizing  friend  Deuten- 
ant  John  Ila/.y,  to  ask  him  to  join  us  upon  this  fes- 
tivity ?" 

'*  0,  agreed— only  be  quick !"  shouted  all  in  a 
volley  ;  and  a  deputation  having  been  ceremonious- 
ly despatched  to  the  gun-room,  there  presently  ar- 
rived a  handsome,  sailor-built  fellow,  on  the  lee  side 
of  forty,  with  so  much  fun  in  his  twinkling  black 
eyes  that  it  was  positively  exhilarating  to  behold 
him. 

Hazy  was  only  a  passenger  on  board  the  Juniata, 
going  out  to  join  a  frigate  in  the  Brazils  ;  but  as  he 
was  by  long  odds  the  most  amusing  character  in  the 
corvette,  and  his  time  all  his  own,  he  was  on  tbe 
whole  a  great  comfort  to  us.  Hazy  was  not  merely 
a  gentleman,  but  he  professed  to  be  a  scholar,  a 
poet,  and  withal  a  passionate  admirer  of  the  fair 
sex. 

We  all  struggled  to  rise  when  he  entered  the 
berth  ;  but  as  he  assured  us  it  would  break  his  heart 
should  we  incommode  ourselves  by  so  doing,  we  re- 
sumed our  places. 

**  Jack,"  said  Gracieux,  as  he  gave  him  a  hearty 
slap  of  pure  friendship  on  the  back.  Now  I  must 
observe,  here  parenthesized  the  Lieutenant,  that 
although  our  friend  Hazy  was  the  most  genial  soul 
in  existence  to  those  he  loved,  yet  few  others  could 
take  liberties  with  him ;  for  he  declared  with  Fal- 
staff  that  he  was  **Jack  with  his  familiars,  John 
with  his  brothers  and  sisters,  but  Sir  John  with  all 
Europe." 

"  Jack,"  inquired  the  chairman,  "  what  will  yon 
begin  with  ? — the  old  south-side  there,  presented  to 
us  by  that  interesting  youth  on  the  quadrant  case,** 
— here  he  frowned  demoniacally  at  me,  thinking, 
perhaps,  that  I  might  expose  the  larceny  of  the  lit- 
tle barrel, — "  or  a  throw  of  spirits  ?** 

*'  My  brave  companion,"  ref^ied  the  officer  ad- 
dressed, **  though  the  sagacious  Publius  Syrua  very 
justly  remarks  that  ^wine  has  drowned  more  than 
the  sea,*  yet  if  it  be  not,  according  to  the  discreet 
and  temperate  Horace,  *  a  poet*s  beverage  Tile  and 
cheap,'  as  I  have  not  tasted  the  south-side  Juice  of 
the  grape  since  the  memorable  dinner  at  Madeira, 
when  I  proposed  to  the  young  lady,  and  requested 
leave  to  l>egin  a  series  of  visits  to  her  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  I  will  e*en  join  you  in  a  bowl;  but  first,  if 
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jon  will  allow  me,  Fll  have  a  compact  rum  toddy  to 
take  away  the  taste  of  the  fruit  and  cigar  I  incauti- 
/>uflly  indulged  in  after  dinner  to-day.'* 

"  Certainly,"  acquiesced  Mr.  Gracicux.  "  Stew- 
ard, mix  this  gentleman  a  tod.** 

**  And  I  say,**  crowded  in  our  guest,  **  don*t  grate 
your  thumb  nail  into  it,  by  mistake  for  the  nutmeg ; 
for,  though  Fm  convinced  it's  all  prejudice,  still  I 
prefer  the  spice  from  the  Philippine  lilies.  And 
wait  a  week,**  he  added ;  **  steward,  don't  put  too 
much  water  with  the  rum ;  for,  though  water  may 
be  very  conducive  to  navigation  under  the  keel,  it 
is  at  the  same  time  very  injurious,  I  maintain,  above 
the  keelson. — Ah,  that  will  do  ;  all  right,"  said  he, 
as  the  mixture  was  presented  to  him,  while  he  gave 
▼ent  to  a  peculiar  whistle,  from  the  very  depths  of 
his  windpipe,  to  convey  to  us  the  extreme  satisfac- 
tion he  experienced  in  absorbing  his  drink. 

The  work  of  the  evening  was  now  fairly  under 
way ;  the  little  breaker  of  wine  rolled  from  side  to 
aide  until  he  actually  began  to  gurgle  with  deple- 
tion. 

"  This  is  a  tolerably  good  vintage,  gentlemen,** 
observed  Slade,  as  he  hold  a  full  tumbler  in  his 
hand ;  "  very  fine  flavor,  indeed ;  could  shoot  quite 
close  to  the  line  with  enough  of  this  beverage  in 
one*s  system ;  smacks  a  twang,  though,  of  the  wood, 
like  all  the  rest  of  us  who  live  so  much  down  among 
these  huge  masses  of  timber.  However,  it  aids  di- 
gestion, which  is  all  we  need  here;  for  I  contend 
that,  to  live  upon  the  ocean,  one  should  have  the 
gizzard  of  an  ostrich  and  the  stomach  of  a  dromeda- 
ry. As  for  nerves,  those  luxuries  could  be  dispen- 
sed with  altogether.'* 

**  Blasphemy — arrant  nautical  sacrilege,**  inter- 
posed the  chairman.  •'  I  cannot,  in  my  official  ca- 
pacity, listen  to  such  indecorous  observations.  For 
my  part,  I  absolutely  adore  every  thing  salt  and 
blue,  from  a  herring  to  the  azure  orbs  of  woman.** 

"  Except,"  gravely  put  in  Jack  Hazy,  "  when  you 
chance  to  have  a  gran<l  passion  for  some  unconscious 
fair  one,  while  you  are  away  on  the  unchanging 
deepi  your  feelings  smothered,  and  the  sweet  sensi- 
bilities of  your  susceptible  nature  agonized  by  the 
cold,  unfeeling  sneers  of  your  boisterous  com- 
panions.** 

*'  Any  aromatic  vinegar  left  in  the  castors,  steward, 
or  mustard  ?**  suggested  some  one ;  **  for  here  is  a 
gentleman  under  contract  to  faint.** 

**  Why,  Hazy,**  chirped  Bonny  Baily,  *'  I  thought 
you  were  a  moment  ago  congratulating  yourself  on 
a  matrimonial  escape  you  effected  at  Madeira  the 
other  day." 

"  0,  no,  my  trusty  mates ;  you  mistook  my  mean- 
ing entirely.  The  risk  I  ran  was  with  the  brother ; 
and  since  you  seem  so  interested,  I  will  explain  how 
the  delicate  affair  happened. 

**  I  was  dining  at  the  house  of  one  of  those  wine- 
selling  princes  of  the  grape,  and  owing  to  some  de- 
rangement of  my  pocket  chronometer,  I  had  the 
misfortune  to  arrive  a  few  seconds  after  the  com- 
pany were  seated  at  table,  but  found  a  place  reserv- 
ed for  me  beside  one  of  the  most  charming  young 
witches  it  ha<i  ever  been  my  sad  fate  to  meet  with. 
She  was  gay,  conversable,  and  spirihtelle.  She  pos- 
itively idolized  the  blue  jackets ;  she  thought  them 
so  frank, .so  generous;  but  alas!  so  hard-hearted. 
She  had  lived  on  the  sea  shore,  somewhere  about 
Cork  ;  gazed  on  the  waves  by  the  month  together; 
trembled  when  it  blew,  and  wept,  I  think  she  said, 
when  it  calmed.    Then,  too,  she  had  such  tender, 


confiding  looks  out  of  her  eyes,  and  smiled  so  sweet- 
ly, that,  in  short,  gentlemen,  towards  the  close  of 
the  dinner,  when  some  of  the  pure  nectar  from  the 
mother  vats  had  been  produced,  I  began  to  believe 
that  I  was  getting  very  far  gone  in  love ;  and  that, 
being  now  of  age,  how  delightful  it  would  be  to 
have  those  soft,  dimpled  fingers  to  smooth  my  pil- 
low,  and  strew  my  desolate"  —  **  Dissolute,  you 
mean,"  hinted  Kox — *'  path  with  the  thomless  roses, 
which,  I  am  told,  bloom  in  the  little  heaven  of  mar- 
ried life.  I  turned  the  matter  rapidly  over  in  my 
mind,  while  the  dessert  was  coming  on.  I  felt  that 
this  was  my  only  chance,  for  there  was  a  ball  in  the 
evening,  and  the  ship  was  to  sail  the  next  day.  A 
more  excellent  opportunity  might  never  present  it- 
self. I  had  twinges  at  the  same  time,  for  I  knew 
that  in  the  event  of  my  changing  my  estate,  I  should 
of  necessity  have  to  forswear  the  fascinating  society 
of  all  my  intimates,  yourselves,  gentlemen,  among 
the  number." 

"  What  shocking  ingratitude !"  exclaimed  the 
mess,  in  one  simultaneous  shriek. 

^*  Not  so,  my  friends ;  but  I  felt  that  you  could 
not,  rough  sailors,  though  honest,  perhaps,  as  you 
are,  appreciate  the  shrinking  timidity  of  a  tender 
flower,  like  the  one  I  was  about  to  protect.  I  say, 
I  thought  all  these  things  over  as  maturely  as  I 
could  amid  the  confusion  of  handing  fruit,  and  some 
few  innocent  familiarities  with  the  tinta^  and  finally 
concluded  that,  notwithstanding  the  young  person 
had,  as  she  ingenuously  assured  me,  neither  lands 
nor  dower,  yet  reflecting  that  the  pious  Augustine 
tells  us,  *  Humble  wedlock  is  better  than  proud  vir- 
ginity,' and  in  spite  of  the  opinion  of  the  immortal 
Dr.  Slop,  that  *  virginity  alone  peoples  paradise,*  I 
at  once  threw  up  my  ticket  in  that  lottery,  and  re- 
solved to  take  my  chance  for  a  prize  on  earth. 

"  Give  me  a  sip,  Mr.  Gracicux,  that  I  may  have 
strength  to  unbosom  myself  further,**  gasped  Jack 
Hazy,  as  he  loosened  his  cravat  and  unbuttoned  his 
shirt,  to  relieve  his  feelings  in  the  stifling  atmo- 
sphere which  surrounded  us. 

"Well,  shipmates,  the  time  was  getting  rather 
short;  and,  by  the  way,  I  must  mention,  that 
through  the  interstices  of  a  great  Sperpne,  big  as  a 
palm  tree,  loaded  with  grapes,  confectionary,  and 
wax  lights,  I  had  observed  a  gentleman,  apparently 
far  gone  in  a  decline,  but,  nevertheless,  of  a  most 
resolute  phy^ognomy,  who  somewhat  annoyed  me 
by  the  entire  disregard  he  paid  to  his  food  and 
drink,  and  the  manifest  interest  he  took  in  the  love- 
ly girl  beside  me.  I  began  to  feel  the  pangs  of 
jealousy  to  an  uncomfortable  extent,  and  should 
have  decided  to  ask  his  intentions,  had  not  my  part- 
ner, dear  little  soul,  taken  occasion  to  inform  me 
that  he  was  her  brother,  who  had  formerly  injured 
his  health  by  hard  service  in  several  campaigns  in 
the  Low  Countries,  under  the  distinguished  German 
General  Count  Catzenjaramer,  of  the  Pocket  Pistol 
Chopineers,  or  some  such  foreign  legion,  but  was 
now  unattached  to  a  regiment  of  the  British 
army. 

"The  Sperfffu^  luckily,  answered  the  purpose  of  a 
screen,  and  any  of  you  profane  fellows  may  take 
your  oath  that  under  the  cover  of  a  damask  napkin, 
or  the  table  cloth, — ^I  was  so  extremely  agitated  I 
don't  now  remember  which, — 1  seized  a  little  flut- 
tering hand,  and  with  my  mouth  full  of  grapes,  and 
ladyflngers,  I  managed  to  sputter  out  my  devotion 
and  love — how  the  pent-up  feelings  of  my  bosom 
had  overleaped  by  their  resistless  force  the  barri- 
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cad«a  of  ;e«ii,  and  all  that  Bort  of  thing.  Id  short.  | 
1  popped  in  regular  form,  and  as  tbe  little  tafi  hand 
returned  the  prcwure  of  mine,  and  the  bumid  ejm  \ 
were  ittimuiing  in  liquid  light,  I  knew  that  mjhHp-  ; 
pineas  in  life  hsb  leajcd.  In  my  confusion,  I  cap-  j 
Biied  a  wiiie-ghtaa  of  port  all  over  my  adored  one's 
di«BS,  as  I  tried  to  hobnob  pleauntlr  wilb  the  cun-  l 
aumptive  brother,  late  of  the  CliojHneers.  oppo«tc, 
who  was  at  lliul  mooicnt  quite  unvunsciuus  of  the  I 
happy  family  arrBugemenls  about  to  exist  between 
US.  Uowever,  it  only  ruined  a  rich  eilli,  and  that 
was  a  mere  tigHue  ot  moonshine  com|iared  to  the 
•olid  rays  of  married  bliss  we  were  about  to  enjoy ; 
for  I  WBH  only  three  months'  paj  in  arrearl  to  the 
parser  on  my  '  dead  horse,'  besides  a  few  oulnland- 
lag  claims  at  home,  which  I  made  a  mental  row  to 
liquidate  an  Boon  BS  the  honeymoon  was  ended. 

"Gire  me  more  of  the  conienla  of  that  breaker; 
it  strongly  reminds  me  of  tbe  brief  though  delicious 
momenta  I  am  relating;  and  let  me  hurry  on  to  the 
aingulur  cstostrophe." 

He  drew  a  long  aigh  as  he  imbibed  the  stimulus, 
and  with  another  of  liis  peculiar  whistles,  declared 
himself  "  tip  top,"  and  continued. 


grasping  her  like  a  bundle  of  old  clothes,  lift  her  op 
bodily,  and  bear  her  from  mj  sight. 
I  "  Petrifaction,  my  friends,  can  give  you  but  4 
;  faiut  idea  of  my  rigidity,  when  I  discovered  at  a 
j  glance  that  she  had  no  legs  I  How  1  got  ihrosgh 
that  awful  night  1  leave  you  to  surmise  ;  but  early 
I  the  neit  morning,  as  I  was  trying  to  coot  with  wet 
plaintajn  leaves  the  little  bald  place  on  the  lop  of 
I  my  head,  which  was  caused  originally  by  sleepiog 
in  too  short  a  cot,  I  whs  startled  by  the  apparition 
of  the  brother,  Captain  Bitter,  of  the  II4tb  Refri- 
ment  of  J'W,  as  be  called  it,  who  invited  tne  to  step 
out  with  him  on  the  balcony  of  the  hotel  at  a  'con- 
vanient'  distance — he  an  invalid,  loo,  and  tbe  damp 
morning  air  being  provcrbiully  iiyurious  I 

"  Heaven  only  knows  how  I  got  out  of  His  elulche*. 
or  how  many  apologies  1  ninde,  written  and  ver 
hal ;  Bultice  it  to  say  thai,  on  account  of  that  young 
pcmon'fl  absence  of  pins,  my  licnrt  is  blighted." 

At  the  conclusion  of  ihl's  aflecling  rccilal.  Jack 
Gracieui  desired  tbe  clerk  to  give  ua  a  Fong.  The 
old  fellow's  face  was  slightly  flushed  by  his  pota- 
tions ;  but  bis  voice  was  as  sweet  as  ever,  lie  gave 
us  the  "Battle  of  the  Nile,"  with  auch  eiquLdte 
pathos  and  feeling,  that  even  the  most  riotous  held 
tbeir  pence,  and  the  slru^igtes  of  the  little  breaker 
itself  were  for  a  while  suspended. 

"0  Dibdin  1"  burst  forth  the  Lieutenant,  In  a  fit 
of  enthusiasm — "0  Dibdin  I  youwho  bad  Ihcpower 
to  soothe  tliora  droojang  hearts  which  were  ■clunsla 
the  core,  aa  they  mourned  the  bravest  sons  of  Albi- 
on foiling  victorious  on  the  blood-stained  decks  of 
her  gallant  ships!  You,  ODibiUnI  Homer  of  tbe 
sea !  who,  when  the  fight  was  done,  and  tba  red 
flames  quenched,  and  the  thunder  of  battt*  silenced, 
lent  a  charm  and  pride  to  the  deeds  of  tbe  daibig 
tars  that  will  ever  cause  their  Fons  to  cherish  and 
emulate  tbe  glorious  actions  of  those  wbo  have 
gone  before  tbeml  Itraie  Uibdin—^hymcr  for  the 

When  the  good  old  Belfair  had  ended  bis  plain- 
tive strain,  the  wine  again  flowed,  and  while  a  musi- 
cal mal«  with  the  hiccups  pealed  forth  tjav's  beau- 
tiful baUad,— 


A  dMiiKl  l.y  rteplofing 


Alton 


iruDkr«cUD«4 


"I  think  we  were  a  good  while  longer  at  table, 
but  of  course  I  had  no  eyes  or  ears  lUr  any  thing 
that  was  going  on.  About  the  last  circumstance  I 
recall  was  asking  my  fluttering  little  dove  if  she 
would  be  my  partner  for  the  first  quadrille  at  the 
ball.  'Ko;  she  never  danced,  and  never  went  to 
bolls,' she  murmured,  rather  sadly  ;  'and  they  always 
carry  me  away  so  soon  as  dinner  is  over !'  '  What 
brutes ri  ejaculated;  'but  never  fear;  my  arms 
shall  be  jour  protection,  and  mine  shall  be  the  pleas- 
ing privilege  of  exhibiting  to  you  all  that  is  worthy 
of  admiration.'  '0,' she  fondiv  whispered,  'you  are 
too  kind.    Tlien  how  bright  will  be  my  fate  I' 

"At  this  epoch,  the  entire  company  moved  their 
chdrs  fh)m  the  table,  as  a  tignal  for  rising ;  and  if 
my  senses  did  not  deceive  me,  I  beheld  a  robust, 
mlddle^ged  woman  approach  mj  proiuised  ooe,  aai 


there  came  a  sharp  rap  at  the  steerage  doora,  and 
the  master  at  arms,  with  his  horn  lantem,  observed 
that  it  was  four  bells,  and  that  the  ten  o'clock  lights 
must  be  dowsed. 

"  Whence  comest  thou  on  this  blasted  heath  f" 
fiercely  eictaitned  Hr.  Hazj,  as  ho  threw  himself 
into  an  attitude. 

"  From  tbe  berth  deck,  sir,"  replied  the  mallei^ 
of-foct  master  at  anus,  while  Hr.  Gracieui  placed  a 
brimming  tumbler,  compounded  from  tbe  aflagee  of 
the  various  vintages  lutl  on  the  table,  to  the  official's 

The  time,  however,  had  arrived  for  breaking  up; 
the  tittle  barrel  was  in  a  slate  of  utter  emptinen; 
our  guest.  Jack  Haiy,  bowed  to  us  very  politely, 
returned  thanks  In  a  neat  speech  for  the  good  cheer, 
and  reqaesting  me  individually  to  rememtier  him  to 
my  aunt,  or  any  other  member  of  my  family,  when 
I  should  choose  to  write,  he  cautiotialy  felt  hia  way 
along  the  bulkheads,  and  retired  within  the  gun- 
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On  etptung,  in  this  nme  ci(r  of  Hunich,  while 
Ktamiog  from  the  Rojkl  Libnrj,  with  &  wcari- 
•onte  big  Tolio  under  aij  inn,  urged  partly  bj 
fatigue  and  partly  bj  a  nerroug  eagemeu  to  dip 
into  the  coutenta  of  said  book,  I  entered  *n  out-of- 
tfae-way,  old-fuhioned  coffwliouie,  and  while  wait- 
ing  for  the  bier,  which  in  a  genuine  BaTaiua  tntip 
U  alwajB  brought  without  order  immediately  to  the 
gneit,  burned  myself  with  leaAng  over  my  new  ar- 
—  --■-     AtthoDeit  Uble,wt  five  of  the  eune 


scamps  I  have  been  apeaking  of;  and  having  al- 
ready employed  two  or  three  of  them  a(  difTerent 
times  on  little  aiTairs,  I  was  profoundly  greeted  by 
the  whole  party  on  my  entrance.  Knowing  me. 
therefore,  to  be  a  stranger,  and  presuming  on  my 
Ignoranee  of  their  abominable  Dofou,  they  kept  on 
eODTerdng  in  the  aamo  high,  Soutb-German  pitch, 
without  reserve  or  caution. 

"  A'  what  did  yoo  yesterday,  Bva  f"  said  the  old- 
Mt  and  keenest  of  the  five,  to  a  somewhat  younger 
GOm-rogue. 

"  I  had  a  young  English  yellow-bill  (greenhorn) 
to  trot  about  town,"  was  the  reply ;  "  and  1  must 
show  him  every  thing,  all  at  once.  And  I  went  to 
have  his  passport  viifed,  and  found  that  be  was  10 
leave  town  early  this  morning.  So,  when  we  came 
to  the  OliipMhek  (gallery  of  statues)  and  the  Pina- 
eaiAek,  (|Hctiire  gallery,)  1  told  him  that  they  were 
cloaed  on  Monday,  and  that  no  one  could  enter 
without  a  special  order;  but  that  if  he  would  give 
the  porters  each  a  florin,  and  promise  to  say 
nothing  about  it,  I  could  get  him  in  ;  which  he  did, 
and  I  allerward  shared  with  them.  And  he  read 
aU  the  while  in  bis  red-covered  guide-book  ;  and  at 
last  hit,  I  BUppoie,  on  the  place  which  tells  that  the 
valets-de-place  are  such  great  Bcampe,and  in  league 
with  alt  the  ihopkeepers." 


Here  the  narrator  was  interrupted  by  a  general 
roar  of  laughter,  and  the  parly,  draining  th^ 
ntmi'li,  clapped  down  simultaneously  the  litektli 
or  lids,  as  a  summons  for  more.  And  while  puffing 
at  his  pipe,  lie  continued — 

"^,  looking  very  conning,  he  asked  me  if  I 
could  tell  liim  a  good  place  to  buy  some  linen.  So 
I  drew  up  indignantly,  and  told  him  that  the  bust- 
nesa  of  a  cicerone  was  to  show  strangers  curiosiliel 
and  works  of  art,  or  lo  interpret  French  and  English, 
hut  not  to  himt  up  shops,  and  that  he  must  ask 
tbe  landlord  for  that. 

"Then  he  appeared  quite  astonished,  and,  chang- 
ing his  tone,  said  that  ho  did  not  want  any  linen, 
hut  HOiilit  like  to  buy  a  new  carpet-bag  and  some 
other  little  itemH,  and  would  take  it  as  a  great  favor 
if  I  wotilil,  only  fur  once,  just  recommend  an  hon- 
est dealer.  And  I  answered,  '  that  I  had  never 
done  such  a  thing  before,  but  as  he  was  to  leave 
town  to-morrow,  (for  which  I  was  thankful  in  my 
heart,)  I  would  take  him  to  a  rery  honest  man 
In  the  KfluGnger  Gasse;'  which  1  did.  and  w« 
squeezed  three  prices  out  of  him,  of  which  I  got 
one.  Then,  as  he  had  full  reliance  od  my  honesty, 
and  was  loo  tired  to  go  himself,  he  sent  me  to  a^ 
of  the  banker  what  was  the  premium  on  English 
gold.  So  1  guessed  what  was  coming,  and  when  I 
had  learned  from  Hcrr  von  Hirsch's  clerk  that  tt 
wa."  3.18,  I  returned  and  reported  1.18.  Then  be 
sent  me  with  a  roulenu  of  guineas  to  sell  for  him, 
fo  that,  praise  the  Loan  and  our  Lady  of  Altottingl 
1  made  a  good  day's  work  of  it." 

"  BiiclU  a  gama  Ktrl,  da  tctUaua,  laekritcha, 
abgidrthli  BtKhli  I  complete,  flmshed  foi  that  yon 
are!"  cried  the  elder  valet.  "Heaven  send  such 
days  daily,  and  eight  times  a  week  in  Lent!     HCB- 

These  last  three  words  he  expressed  diiUnctly  In 
good  Qemiun,  for  my  gratification.  I  continued  to 
pore  over  my  book. 

"  And  you,  Catparl,"  ttm  now  asked  of  another, 
"  blows  the  wind  Straight  or  croaked  f" 

"  Pretty  fair.  Uy  bird  yesterday  was  a  French- 
man, and  not  so  much,  of  a  fool  as  one  could  wish. 
He  trotted  through  the  picture-gallery  with  hi* 
cane  run  up  the  sleeve  of  his  coat,  and  the  end 
hidden  in  his  handkerchief,  in  order  to  save  the 
three  kreutzers  (twocents)  which  he  ought  to  have 
given  the  porter  for  taking  care  of  It.  But  ha 
looked  hard,  and- talked  loosely  about  the  Tenuaea, 
and  such  like,  so  I  soon  found  where  the  shoe 
pinched.  Then  he  gave  me  a  glass  of  beer  at 
Schnitierl's,  and  talked  all  the  while,  fast  as  Ught- 
ning,  about  the  nobility  and  immorality  of  Munich. 
Then  he  asked  me  if  I  thought  a  gentleman  could 
make  any  bonnii  fortuiin  here,  among  the  beauti- 
ful ladies.  So  I  would  not  answer  him  at  once,  but 
began  by  eiptaining  how  deeply  we  taUtt-dt-plati 
were  impircaled  and  concerned  In  all  the  aecreta  of 
the  nobility  and  gentry,  being  their  confidential 
messengers!* 

Here  a  general  burst  of  laughter  QDanlmouslj 
proclaimed  the  richness  of  this  last  lie,  on  the 
strength  of  which  the  party  ventured  a  drink  all 
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not  grpea  enough  to  pin  bU  fUth  to  anj  thing. 
But  when  I  hinted  nl  a  crrlain  chsnniiig  counten, 
who,  to  mj  poidtive  knowledge  through  her  remms- 
de-chiinbre,  had  been  Ter;  suBceplilile  and  senti- 
mental lince  the  death  of  her  late  hunband,  who 
had  left  her  in  nry  moderale  eiretanitantti,  1  could 
•ee  mj  Frenchman  be^n  tu  kindie. 

"  'Eh  diabtt  P  aiid  he  ;  '  but  how  must  we  ar- 
range it,  then,  to  console  the  fair  widow  >' 

"'Oh,  there  are  fifty  ways;  but,  moneieur  un- 
denlanda,  the  thing  muet  be  done  dehcately,  douee- 
mtnt:  the  ianiilf  pride — honor,  tou  know  I' 

"Here  my  Frenchmao  struck  his  heart,  and  shut 
his  eyes  and  mouth,  smiling  horribly. 

"  '  Au  rale,  monaieur  knows  that  in  our  free-aod- 
easy  city  we  hRTc  less  fiddle-faddle  and  ceremony, 
and  acquaintances  are  more  readily  made,  than  in 
Paris.  1  will  contiire  that  you  knock  at  her  suite  of 
rooms ;  the  girl  will  admit  you,  (but  I  must  pay  her 
some  thing  handsome,  of  course;)  you  will  gee 
madame,  and  inquire  if  there  are  not  apartments  in 
the  house  to  let.  She  adores  the  French  ;  and  if, 
with  the  appearance  and  manners  of  monsieur ' 


"  Here  my  Frenchman  gare  a  yell  of  deUght,  and 
Jumped  with  joy.     I  kept  on  : 

"  '  For  if  I  were  not  perfectly  certain,  IVom  mon- 
sieur's aristocratic  air  and  elegant  style,  of  big  suc- 
MM,  I  would  never  have  Tenlured  to  aid  him  in 
obtaining  such  a  splendid  "bonnt  fortune."  Of 
course,  monsieur  knows  that  the  Tslets-de-place 
generally  do  nothing  of  the  kind  for  the  ordmary 
run  of  strangers,  who  come  and  go,  and  pay  and 
$hare  alike.' 

"  Here  my  Freochman  broke  in  with — '  8ou  eim- 
Unl,  man  gar^on.  Be  content,  my  boy  ;  if  you  can 
[rfay  Leporello  well,  I  am  quite  as  capable  of  the 
rtia  of  Don  Juan.*  And  as  he,  of  course,  with  his 
head  full  of  the  countess,  could  look  at  nothing  and 
think  of  nothing  else,  I  had  an  easy  day's  work  of 


it.    8o,i 


thee' 


"H'm — h'm !  that  is  my  businen.  HowcTer. 
one  LohtnHimr  must  not  play  against  anolber,  and 
spoil  trade ;  so  I'll  leil  you,  if  you'll  do  as  much  for 

mc  another  time.     It  wu  Fran  Von ,  who  keeps 

the  fancy  store  in  the strasse." 

"fiol''  cried  one:   "but  she  really  Aot  a  title," 

"  Yea,  and  so  has  the  Baron  Sulzhick,  and  the 
swine  who  runs  errands  at  the  OUr  PoUinger. 
But  the  title  is  all  umnl,  (of  no  importance;)  and 
you  know  what  '  poor,  proiid,  and  preily'  comes  lo 
in  Munich.  Well,  my  Frenchman  had  sense  enough 
to  know,  that  though  a  man  may  he  close  in  other 
items,  he  shouldii't  be  mean  where  women  are  con- 
cerned :  so  I  got  from  liim  a  gold  Caroline  for  the 
wailing-maid,  one  for  myself,  and.  if  the/raii  only 
plars  her  cards  well,  Heaven  knows  how  much  In 
us  kll." 

"  JVu',  dot  itor  not  vbel,"  (not  so  bad,)  "  Pompdi,* 
(splendid,)  "  Gralulir,"  (I  congratulate  you,)  were 
the  complimenU  elicited  by  the  recital  of  this  mas- 
terpiece of  honorable  talent.  But  the  silence  which 
cniued  was  presently  broken  by  the  oldest  TiUaia 
himself,  who  remarked — 

"I  didn't  make  much  money  myself,  yestetilay; 
but  what  I  did  get  was  easily  earned,  for  I  was  pud 
for  doing  nothing." 

So;  itahrhaftir  " Sealig T  criei  the  confede- 
racy. 

''Te»;  I  seiTcd  pOTemment;  that  U,  the  police, 
curse  their  vouls  I  Four  or  five  days  since,  the  Herr 
Inspektor came  to  me,  and  said — 'to-morrow,  a  taO 
gentleman,  a  Badenuir,  now  on  his  way  hither  from 
Zurich,  will  arrive  at  your  hotel.  He  is  a  political 
refugee,  and  will  attempt,  under  Ihe  aseumed  name 
of  8larkenberg,  to  revisit  his  wife  and  children  in 
Carlsruhe.  Give  him  eariy  in  the  morning  this 
note,  and,  when  he  demands  a  valet-de-place,  see 
that  the  man  whom  I  shall  send  here,  and  no  other, 
serves  him.'  So  1  waited,  and  when  the  gentleman 
arrived,  gave  him  the  billet." 

"But  you  read  It  first f" 

"  VerHeht  tUli — of  course.  It  was  a  fbrged  in- 
vitation from  the   Herr ,  whom  the  police 

watch  BO  much,  to  attend  a  private,  liberal,  or  re- 
volutionary meeting  in  Ihe  evening;  place  not  des- 
ignated ;  lo  be  told  him  by  the  valet.  In  whom,  b« 
was  informed,  he  might  implicitly  confide." 

"Hal  hat  hat  poor  de*il<"  burst  forth  again  in 
chorus  the  con/ralrtt. 

"  Tea ;  ihey  twisted  him  like  wire— inwM/Wtfyr 
continued  the  good  old  man.  "  And  yon  ought  to 
have  seen  the  fellow  they  sent  for  mUl.  Tou  Imow 
him;  the  'lange  Bartel'  Bar  Ml  the  n^e, 
with  that  smooth  tongue  of  his,  could  wheedle  oQ  ' 
out  of  flints.  So  he  look  my  poor  Badensor  to  the 
club,  where  bo  was  arrcaied  immediately  after,  with 

the  student  S ,  and  is  now,  I  suppose,  eiyoyinc 

pleasure  and  repose  at  Ihe  eipense  of  govenmcnt. 

This  last  humorous  adventure  was  by  do  means 
tost  on  the  audience.     Suddenly,  one  exclaimed — 

"  I  can  tell  you  that  not  a  man  in  Uunicb  drivea 
a  prettier,  safer,  or  more  constant  buaJnesi  than 
myself^  since  I  have  gone  into  the  {Hcture-line." 

"But  all  the  derils  t  where  did  you  ever  learn 
any  thing  about  snch  stuff?"  inquired  the  patri- 

"  Ja,  that's  all  to  come ;  for  I  kiMw  at  mneh  of 
pictures  as  a  swine,  and  not  much  more  than  yMi^ 
self,  though  I  have  vidted  every  gallery  In  Huntd 
daily  for  the  last  ten  year*.  Bat  tbete  are  ■  lot  of 
young  artists  hero  who  paint  oU  ptetnraa,  au4  ghe 
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me  good  commUmons  for  getting  them  offl  So, 
when  a  fat-headed  Englishmau  gets  mc  to  show  him 
round,  I  let  him  gabble  as  much  as  he  likes,  ^for 
erery  valet  knows  that  it  is  most  profitable  to  let 
Atrangers  tell  you  every  thing  for  which  you  are 
paid  to  toll  them,)  and  when  I  get  a  little  into  his 
confidence,  say — '  I  wonder  that  you  gentlemen  can 
take  such  interest  in  pictures.  Why,  I  know  an 
old  woman  here  in  town  who  has  several  fine  ones, 
nearly  as  good  as  those  in  the  gallery/  Then, 
ray  gentleman,  whether  he  suspects  me  to  be  a 
scamp  or  not,  generally  asks  where  they  arc ;  but  I 
try  to  dissuade  him ;  tell  him  that  she  lives  in  a 
dirty,  out-of-the-way  house ;  that  the  pictures  are 
very  old,  and  so  on ;  and  generally  end  by  taking 
him  off  to  my  own  den,  where  my  wife,  who  plays 
the  part  of  old  woman,  niells  him  something  for  the^ 
benefit  of  mynelf  and  the  artists.  Sometimes,  for 
the  sake  of  variety,  and  to  add  to  the  romance  of 
the  thing,  I  hide  the  pictures  away  in  lofts,  lumber- 
rooms,  and  garrets.  Sometimes  my  eldest  daugh- 
ter, who  is  a  nice  girl  and  sly  as  a  mouse,  takes  the 
part  of  virtuous  poverty,  and,  with  tears  in  her 
eyes,  sells  milord  an  old  painting,  her  father^s  dy- 
ing gift  and  only  souvenir,  which  milord  aotnetimen 
gives  back  again,  and  which  miladi,  after  a  hard 
bargain,  always  insists  on  doing.  Again,  for  the 
sake  of  variety,  I  occasionally  move  the  establish- 
ment out  of  town,  to  some  neighboring  village  or 
farm ;  so  that,  what  with  one  thing  and  another,  I 
do  pretty  well.     Gentlemen,  I  drink  your  healths.^* 

Here  a  somewhat  noisy  pause  ensued,  which  was 
broken  by  one  of  the  quintette  inquiring,  in  a  low 
tone — 

**  Gasperl,  you  have  been  employed  by  the  gen- 
tleman yonder,  with  the  big  book :  what  is  he  for 
a  stranger?** 

**  /a,  ho  doesn't  live  next  door.  He  is  an  Ame- 
rican— understood  ?** 

"  AxE-Ri-CAN — ^the  devil!  But  not  a  bom  Ame- 
rican?" 

**  Yes." 

"So-o-o.T 

The  reader  must  know,  that  in  Germany  every 
man  who  has  even  visited  our  country  is  termed  an 
American ;  consequently,  on  announcing  one's  Hail- 
(?olumbianism,  he  is  generally  asked,  **  Aber  eingt- 
hortn  f — but  were  you  bom  there  ?" 

**  But,"  remarked  one  of  the  company,  "  every- 
body knows  that  the  Americans  are  either  black, 
green,  or  red,  and  the  gentleman  there  is  quite 
white.  Strangers  who  go  there  remain  as  they  are ; 
but,  even  in  the  first  generation,  their  children  are 
almost  boot-black.  Some,  indeed,  really  become  so." 

"Fact?" 

^Yes;  when  I  lived  in  Suabia,  by  Heilbronn, 
there  was  a  neighbor  of  my  father's  who  was  away 
many  years  In  America,  and  he  returned  very  rich, 
with  his  only  daughter,  who  was,  indeed,  not  ex- 
actly black,  but  something  the  color  of  a  half-cook- 
ed doughnut  And  her  father  said  that  she  would 
have  become  quite  so,  as  dark  as  iron,  had  she  not 
been  fed  every  day  on  peaches  and  cream,  which, 
in  that  country,  preserves  the  complexion." 

**  Then  the  gentleman  with  the  big  book  mnst 
have  been  remarkably  fond  of  fruit,"  remarked 
Gasperl. 

"They  say,"  resumed  the  Nestor  of  the  gang, 
"  that  America  is  a  land  of  gold,  butter,  and  pan- 
cakes, very  glorious  to  behold.  And  it  must  be  a 
part  of  China,  of  coarse,  because  tea  grows  there ; 


and,  as  the  world  is  round,  it  lies  the  other  ride  of 
England." 

"  But  how  do  you  know  that  tea  grows  there  ?" 
asked  Gasperl. 

"Because  I  have  heard  that  the  English  once 
fought  with  the  Americans,  who  are  a  sort  of 
English,  you  know,  and  speak  the  same  language, 
only  better.  And  it  was  all  because  the  Americans 
wouldn't  grow  tea  for  them  at  the  price  they  of- 
fered." 

"  That  is  not  improbable,"  rejoined  Gasperl ;  "  for 
the  English  at  our  hotel  drink  fearful  quantities  of 
the  nasty  slop,  and  generally  dispute  the  bill.  But 
are  the  Americans  all  like  the  English  ?" 

"  Gott  bewahrl  They  were  once,  but  of  late 
years  so  many  Germans  have  gone  there,  that,  be- 
fore long,  every  thing  will  be  in  that  country  as  it 
now  is  here  in  Bavaria,  or  rather  in  Switzerland." 

"  What  is  the  reason  that  Englishmen  travel  so 
much,"  asked  Valet  Number  Four,  becoming  dis- 
cursive. 

*'  It  is,"  answered  the  sage,  "  partly  because  com- 
fort and  happiness  are  unknown  to  them  at  home,  so 
that  they  must  travel  to  find  them,  and  partly  be- 
cause they  are  all  slightly  insane,  and  consequently 
restless.  I  have  often  heard  the  waiters  at  our 
hotel  say  that  the  English  tumble,  and  toss,  and 
wake  up  a  dozen  times  in  the  night ;  such  people 
alwavs  travel." 

(N.  B.  If  the  reader  ever  tried  a  South  German 
seidlitz-box  bed,  with  an  eider-down  cover,  he  may 
understand  why  the  bold  Britons  alluded  to  were 
so  restless.) 

"  But  is  England  really  such  a  wretched  country  ?" 
inquired  Gasperi. 

"  Veratekt  nch—af  course !"  replied  another. 
"  Why,  you  know  that  the  only  days  on  which  we 
amuse  ourselves  here  are  the  feasts  and  Sundays. 
Now,  in  England  they  have  no  feasts,  and  on  Sun- 
days they  close  the  houses,  go  to  church,  and  are 
very  miserable,  so  that  it  is  the  dullest  day  in  the 
week.     Even  the  theatres  and  balls  are  closed !  I" 

"PoAT  replied  another;  "that  I  would  call 
treating  the  day  with  great  disrespect.  But  then 
Protestants  and  heretics  would  as  lieve  break  the 
Sabbath  as  not,  I  suppose  ?" 

"  Of  course,"  answered  the  patriarch.  "  Not  that 
I  care  for  Sunday  myself  or  have  any  religious 
scruples ;  but  I  do  like  to  see  people  amuse  them- 
selves on  that  day  as  Christians  ought." 

"  The  English,  I  know,  are  all  a  little  crazy,"  re- 
marked Gasperl,  "  because  they  are  so  eager  to  see 
every  thing  that  none  of  their  countrymen  have 
seen ;  and  whenever  I  take  one  to  look  at  any  out- 
of-the-way  curiosity,  I  always  tell  him  that  he  is  the 
first  stranger  that  ever  beheld  it.  Besides,  you 
must  have  noticed  that  their  clothes  are  always  cut 
very  close,  and  narrow,  and  uncomfortable,  like 
strait-jackets ;  and  this  is  done  by  order  of  their 
physicians,  that  the  madness  may  be  restnuned. 
Ah,  you  may  rest  assured  that,  with  all  their  money, 
they  are  very  unhappy  I" 

"Talking  of  rich  people,"  said  Number  Three, 
"  what  is  the  reason  that  the  Russians,  though  so 
very  wealthy,  are  so  confoundedly  keen?  i  can 
make  more  any  day  out  of  a  rimple  English  gentle- 
man than  a  Russian  duke." 

"Jo,  doa  weUV  wirklC  not:  that  I  really  donH 
know,  unless  it  be  that  they  gamble  so  much,  as  do 
the  Poles.  They  say  that  Russians  learn  the  cards, 
with  their  prayen,  before  the  A,  B,  0." 
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**  That,"  said  Caspcrl,  *'  is  because  they  believe 
the  queen  of  hearts  to  be  the  Virgin  Mart.  They 
are  so  suspicious  and  mistrustful,  that  it  is  the  only 
way  their  priests  can  find  to  make  them  belieye  in 
any  thing.^'' 

**  I  don't  know  that  we  Bavarians  are  much  more 
intelligent,  if  you  come  to  that!"  said  Number 
Three.  "  You  must  all  of  you  have  often  seen  the 
Waffen^  or  coat  of  arms  of  our  city ;  there's  one 
painted  on  the  University  window,  and  another 
carved  in  stone  over  the  Carlsthor — geltja  /" 

"What!  the  Muenchner  Mannerl ?*^(the  man- 
nikin  or  dwarf  of  Munich).  **  Certainly,"  replied 
the  rest  in  chorus. 

"  Well,  the  mannikin  is  a  monk.  Now,  the  name 
of  our  city  of  Minga^  which  other  people  call 
Jfiincha,  the  English,  Munich^  and  some  few  out- 
of-the-world  North  Germans,  Muenchen,  comes 
from  the  word  Afonch,  (monk.") 

"  Wahrhaftr—mdeed !"  cried  the  rest.  "  Where 
did  you  learn  that  ?" 

"  From  an  English  gentleman.  Now,  can  any  of 
you  tell  me  what  it  is  he  holds  in  his  right  hand  ?" 

"Why  a  beer-mug,  of  course,"  chorused  the  party. 

"  Yes,  and  so  I  thought,  with  all  the  town,  until 
lately.  But  the  truth  is,  that  it  is  a  book,  though 
what  sort  of  a  book  is  more  than  I  know  ;  and  this 
I  heard  a  very  learned  man  say." 

"Oh,  it's  a  Latin  book,  of  course,"  remarked 
Casperl.     "  But  are  you  sure  it's  not  a  beer-mug  ?" 

"  Yes ;  I  looked  and  found  it  so,  because  it  has 
no  lid." 

"  Neither  have  the  beer-glasses  in  Baden,"  replied 
Casperl,  who  evidently  mistrusted  this  new  light. 

"  But  they  are  of  glasit,  I  tell  you — transparent 
glass ;  whQe  that  which  the  Mannerl  holds  is  deep 
brown." 

"  That's  because  it's  full  of  beer — broum  beer^'^ 
replied  Casperl,  driven  to  the  Voltairian  system  of 
defence. 

"  Fudge  I  As  if  a  monk  ever  kept  a  full  mug  in 
his  fist !  AVhy,  he  would  empty  it,  like  yourself,  in 
a  second." 

And  with  this,  the  brave  and  gentle  party  arose, 
and  having  paid  the  zech^  went  roaringly  along, 
ringing  merrily  the  following  ^MMnAouer,  or  loafer- 
lyric — a  favorite  song  in  Munich : — 


STREET  SONG  OF  MUNICH. 

(riBST  voice) 

'^SHder  Nacht  tcenm'»Jln«t^r  UH," 

By  the  night  when  all  is  dark, 
Aiid  no  one  in  the  street  I  mark. 

Hallo— Tou  there,  afar  I 

Let  me  liirht  mj  cifmr. 
Let  me  li^ht  when  all  is  dark, 
^d  no  one  in  the  street  I  mark. 

(bkcoxd  voick.) 

Fishes  we  will  catch. 

Fishes  we  will  snatch 
By  the  night,  when  all  is  dark. 
And  no  one  else  around  we  mark. 

Fish  in  ditch  or  fl»h  in  dyke. 

Fish  in  ponds,  or  where  yoa  like. 

(nasT  VOICE.) 

Bnt  at  night  we  must  catch. 
Yes,  at  nfght  we  must  snatch  I 

(CHOKUS.) 

Ye^  at  night,  when  all  is  dark. 
And  no  one  else  around  we  mark. 

(riasT  VOICK.) 

Ladies  we  will  catch. 

Ladies  we  will  »natch. 
By  the  night,  when  all  is  dark. 
And  no  one  ebc  aronnd  we  mark. 
Ladies  fair  Wf'll  catch  with  play, 
When  the  husband  s  far  away. 

(cnoara.) 

Bnt  at  night  wo  must  catch. 
Yes,  at  night  we  must  snatch. 
Yes,  at  night,  when  all  is  dark,  &c. 

(nssT  VOICB.) 

Maidens  U-t  us  catch ! 

Maidens  let  us  &natch  I 
Yes,  at  night,  when  all  is  dark. 
And  no  one  else  aronnd  we  mark. 

(bkcond  voica.) 

Maidens  youne  and  maidens  fair, 
Nab  them,  grab  them  every  where. 

But  at  night  we  must  catch. 

Yes,  at  night  we  must  snatch  I 
Yes,  at  night,  when  all  is  dark. 
And  no  one  ebe  around  wc  mark. 

Hallo — you  there,  afarl 

Let  me  liirht  my  clear. 
Let  me  llaht — since  all  b  dark. 
And  no  one  else  around  we  mark  I 


(Song  proceeds  extemporically  and  ad  libitum- 
icolly  up  the  street,  with  occasional  interruptions 
from  the  police,  or  squallfl  from  unprotected 
females.) 


•»• 


MY    DAY    OF    TRIBULATION. 

BT  ANN  8.   8TIPHENS.      1855. 


It  was  a  deceitful  thing,  but  my  day  of  trouble 
dawned  with  a  promise  of  uncommon  enjoyment. 
It  was  our  weekly  holiday,  and  I  -looked  from  my 
bed-chamber  window  merry  as  a  bird,  and  peculiarly 
alive  to  the  beauties  of  a  bright  June  morning.  The 
sky  was  warm,  blue,  and  cloudless ;  the  flowers 
full  of  sweetness,  and  lying  with  the  dew  upon  them 
in  its  utmost  abundance.  The  birds  were  all  brim- 
ful of  melody ;  and  the  very  gravel  walk  looked 
new  and  clean  from  a  shower  that  had  swept  over 
it  during  the  night. 

The  sun  was  just  up,  and  we  were  ready  with  our 
lK)nnet8  on — my  schoolmate  and  I — ^for  Colonel  M. 
had  promised  us  a  ride,  and  his  phaeton  was  at  the 
door. 

"  Come— come,  are  you  ready  V^  exclaimed  Maria, 
bounding  into  my  room,  with  her  hat  on  one  aide. 


for  she  had  been  taking  &  run  after  her  mamma's 
dog,  Pink,  in  the  garden,  and  Pink  had  led  her  a 
race  through  a  raspberry  thicket,  which  made  a 
change  of  slippers  necessary,  and  had  displaced  her 
bonnet  as  I  have  said. 

**Come,  Sophy,  come;  Tom  has  driven  to  the 
door — papa  is  in  the  hall,  and  the  horses  are  as 
restless  as  two  wild  eagles.  Nonsense,  donU  take 
that  great  red  shawl,  the  morning  is  beautiful— 
come.^ 

Before  Maria  finished  speaking,  she  had  nm 
down  stairs,  through  the  ball,  and  stood  on  the  door- 
step, looking  back  impatiently  for  myself  and  her 
father.  He  was  very  tranquilly  drawing  on  his 
gloves,  as  he  chatted  to  his  wife  throngh  a  door  of 
the  parlor,  where  die  atill  lingered  by  the  breakfast 
Uble. 
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There  is  no  eqjoyment  like  riding,  whether  on 
horseback  or  in  a  carriage,  providing  your  equipage 
be  in  good  taste,  your  companions  agreeable,  and 
the  day  fine.  We  were  fortunate  in  all  these. 
There  was  not  a  lighter  or  more  beautiful  phaeton 
in  town  than  that  of  Colonel  M.,  and  his  horses— 
you  never  saw  such  animals  in  harness ! — their  jetty 
coats,  arched  necks,  and  gazelle-like  eyes,  were  the 
very  perfection  of  brute  beauty.  Never  were  crea- 
tures more  perfectly  trained.  The  play  of  their 
delicate  hoofs  was  like  the  dancing  of  a  fine  girl, 
and  they  obeyed  the  slighted  motion  of  the  rein  to 
a  marveL 

As  to  my  companions,  they  were  unexception- 
able, as  the  old  ladies  say ;  Maria  was  a  lovely  crea- 
ture, not  decidedly  handsome,  but  good  and  delicate, 
with  an  eye  like  a  wet  violet.  Her  father  was  just 
the  kind  of  man  to  give  consequence  to  a  pair  of 
happy  girls  in  their  teens — not  young  enough  to  be 
mistaken  for  a  brother  or  lover,  not  old  enough  to 
check  our  mirth  with  wise  saws  and  sharp  re- 
primands— ^he  was  a  careless,  good-hearted  man,  as 
the  world  goes,  in  the  prime  of  his  good  looks,  with 
his  black  hair  just  beginning  to  be  threaded  with 
silver,  and  the  calm  dignity  of  his  manner  fitting 
him  like  a  garment.  He  always  preferred  the 
society  of  persons  younger  than  himself,  and  en- 
couraged us  in  an  outbreak  of  mirth  or  mischief, 
which  made  him  one  of  the  most  pleasant  protectors 
in  the  world ;  though,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  a 
serenade  or  so  by  two  interesting  law  students  who 
played  the  guitar  and  flute  with  exceeding  sweet- 
ness, and  who  had  these  instruments  a  full  hour 
the  previous  night,  while  looking  unutterable  things 
at  our  chamber-windows,  had  just  given  us  a  first 
idea  that  gray  hairs  might  be  dispensed  with,  and 
the  companion  of  a  ride  be  quite  as  agreeable.  Nay, 
we  had  that  very  morning,  before  Pink  deluded 
Muria  into  the  garden,  consulted  &bout  the  pos- 
sibility of  dislodging  the  colonel  from  his  seat  in  the 
phaeton  in  favor  of  the  amateur  flute  player,  for  my 
friend  very  thoughtfully  observed  that  she  was 
certain  the  interesting  youth  would  be  delighted  to 
drive  us  out,  if  100  could  find  the  carriage,  for,  poor 
fellows,  they  never  had  much  credit  at  the  livery 
stables ;  but  Colonel  M.  had  something  of  Lady 
Gay  Spanker's  disposition,  he  liked  to  '*  keep  the 
ribbons,**  and  Maria,  with  all  her  boldness,  had  not 
courage  enough  to  desire  him  to  resign  them  to 
younger  hands.  I  must  say  that  the  colonel,  though 
her  father,  was  a  noble-looking  figure  in  an  open 
carriage.  There  was  not  a  better  dressed  man 
about  town ;  his  black  coat  of  the  finest  cloth,  satin 
Test,  and  plaited  ruffles,  were  the  perfection  of  good 
taste,  and  his  driving  would  have  made  the  fore- 
said Lady  Gay  half  crazy  with  envy ;  he  scorned  a 
horse  that  could  not  take  his  ten  miles  an  hour,  and 
without  a  quickened  breath,  too.  Colonel  M.  had 
his  imperfections,  and  was  a  little  overbearing  and 
aristocratic  in  his  habits,  but  he  was  a  kind  man, 
and  loved  his  wife,  child,  and  horses— or  rather  his 
horses,  child,  and  wife,  with  a  degree  of  aflfection 
which  overbalanced  a  thousand  such  faults ;  he  was 
proud  of  his  house,  of  his  gardens,  and  hot-houses, 
but  prouder  of  his  stables,  and  would  have  been  in- 
clined to  fox-hunting  if  such  a  thing  had  ever  been 
heard  of  in  dear  old  Connecticut.  He  was  very 
kind  also  to  a  certain  wayward,  idle,  teasing,  young 
school-girl,  who  shall  'be  nameless,  but  who  has 
many  a  pleasant  and  grateful  memory  connected 
with  his  residence. 
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I  had  forgotten — ^we  were  seated,  and  the  horses 
were  pawing  the  ground,  impatient  to  be  off.  Black 
Tom,  who  had  been  patting  their  necks,  withdrew 
his  hold  on  the  bits,  and  away  we  went.  It  was 
like  riding  in  a  railroad  car,  so  swiftly  the  splendid 
animals  cleared  the  ground,  with  the  sun  glistening 
on  their  black  coats,  and  over  the  silver-studded 
harness  as  they  dashed  onward.  It  was  indeed  a 
glorious  morning!  Deliciously  cool  it  was,  with 
the  dew  still  bathing  the  bright  leaves,  and  the 
long  branches  waving  like  green  banners  over  us  I 

As  we  passed  by  the  Law  School,  a  group  of  young 
men — poets  and  statesmen  of  the  fhture — were 
grouped  picturesquely  beneath  the  trees,  some 
chatting  and  laughing  merrily,  with  neglected  books 
lying  at  their  feet ;  and  others  sitting  apart  poring 
over  some  open  volume,  while  the  pure  brelith  of 
morning  came  and  sofUy  turned  the  leaves  for  them. 
As  we  drove  by  a  party  sitting  beneath  a  tree  close 
by  the  paling,  Maria  stole  her  hand  round  to  mine, 
and  with  a  nod  toward  the  group,  and  a  roguish 
dimple  in  her  cheek,  gave  me  to  understand  that 
our  serenaders  were  of  the  party.  They  saw  us, 
and  instantly  there  was  a  sly  flourishing  of  white 
cambric  handkerchiefs,  and — ^it  was  not  our  fault, 
we  tried  to  look  the  other  way — a  superlative  waste 
of  kisses  waflcd  toward  us  from  hands  which  had 
discussed  such  sweet  music  beneath  our  windows  the 
night  before.  When  wo  looked  back  on  turning  a 
comer — for  of  course  we  were  anxious  that  the 
young  gentlemen  should  not  be  too  demonstrative 
— they  had  moved  to  another  side  of  the  tree,  and 
stood  leaning  against  it  in  very  gracefid  attitudes, 
gazing  after  our  phaeton  from  the  shadows  of  their 
Leghorn  hats.  The  hats  were  lifted,  the  white  cam- 
bric began  to  flutter  again,  our  horses  sprang  for- 
ward, and  on  we  dashed  over  the  Uotchkisstown 
road. 

It  was  late  in  the  morning  when  we  drove  through 
the  town  again,  our  horses  in  a  foam,  our  cheeks 
glowing  with  exercise,  and  our  laps  full  of  wild 
blossoms. 

**0h,  mamma,  we  had  a  delightful  drivel"  ex- 
claimed Maria,  as  she  sprang  upon  the  door-step, 
scattering  a  shower  of  wild  lilies  over  the  pave- 
ment in  her  haste  to  leave  the  phaeton.  *^Take 
care,  Sophia,  take  care,  or  you  will  tread  on  my 
flowers,"  and  with  this  careless  speech  she  ran  u] 
the  steps  happy  and  cheerful  as  a  summer  bird 
was  about  to  follow  her,  when  Mrs.  M.  detained  me 
long  enough  to  say  that  some  persons  from  S— , 
the  town  which  contained  my  own  loved  home,  were 
waiting  for  me  in  the  hall. 

For  the  first  time  in  my  life,  I  had  spent  three 
months  from  my  father's  hearth-stone,  and  could 
have  welcomed  a  dog  who  had  once  passed  the 
threshold  of  my  home,  been  patted  by  my  sisters, 
or  had  looked  into  the  face  of  my  mother,  as  an 
old  friend.  Without  staying  to  inquire  who  my 
visitors  could  be,  I  went  eagerly  forward,  my  hand 
half  extended  in  welcome,  and  with  all  the  dear  feel- 
ings of  home  stirring  at  my  heart.  It  certainly  was  a 
damper — the  sight  of  that  lean,  gossiping  little  man, 
our  town  miller — with  the  marks  of  his  occupation 
whitening  his  hatband,  lying  in  the  seams  of  his 
coat,  and  marking  the  wrinkles  in  his  boots,  a  per- 
sonage who  had  ground  some  fifty  bushels  of  wheat 
for  my  father  during  his  lifetime,  but  with  whom 
I  had  never  known  the  honor  of  exchanging  a  dozen 
consecutive  words  on  that  or  any  other  subject. 
There  he  sat,  very  diminutive  and  exceedingly  per- 
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pendkuUr,  on  one  at  the  hkll  chairs,  wiib  hia  fe«t 
drawn  under  bim,  u>d  his  large  bell-crowned  hat 
■tandine  Dn  the  carpet  b;  hig  aide.  Ptaated  against 
the  wall,  and  on  a  direct  line  with  himeelf,  Bat  his 
better  half,  one  of  the  most  superlativet;  sillj  and 
talkatiTe  patterna  of  bumanitj  that  IhaTeeierbeen 
in  contact  with.  In  order  to  be  a  little  genteel,  aa 
she  called  it,  Mra.  Jackion  had  honored  the  Tiait 
with  her  beat  gown,  a  blazing  calico,  which,  with  a 
Leghorn  bonnet  lined  with  pink  and  trimmed  with 
blue,  white  ailh  glorea  much  too  small  for  her 
hands,  and  morocco  shoes  read;  to  burst  with  the 
wealth  of  feet  Ihej  contained,  composed  the  tout 
euMtmbU,  whicbfew  persona  code)  Lave  looked  upon 
once  without  feeling  particularly  deairous  for  a 
Hcond  Burvej.  The  appearance  of  Ur.  and  Ura, 
Jackaon  was  Tulgar  enough  in  all  conacience  with- 
out the  aid  of  their  hopeful  pragenv,  in  the  shape 
of  two  little  Jacksona,  with  freckled' facea  and  aun- 
bumt  locks,  who  sat  by  the  side  of  their  respect- 
able mamma,  iu  jackets  of  biuc  cotton,  striped 
bowsers  much  too  short,  and  with  their  dear  little 
feet  perched  on  their  chair-rounds,  squeezing  their 
two  unfortunate  wool  hata  between  their  knees,  and 
gaiing  with  open  mouths  through  the  drawing-room 
door.  It  certainly  was  an  eiquiaile  group  for  the 
balls  of  an  Briatocratic  and  (aalidioua  man  like 
Colonel  H.  I  dared  not  look  toward  him,  as  he 
Mood  giving  some  directiona  to  Tom,  but  went  for- 
ward with  an  uncomfortable  auapicion  that  the  negro 
was  eihibiting  ratlier  more  of  his  teeth  than  waa 
exactly  neceaearj  in  hU  master's  presence. 


my  heart  sweet  thoughts  of  a  happy  home.  I  wcol 
forward  and  shook  hands  with  them  all,  notwith- 
standing a  glimpse  I  caught  of  Varis  as  afae  panaed 
on  the  gtaira,  her  roguish  eyes  laaghing  with  merri- 
meot  as  she  witnessed  the  scene. 

An  hour  went  by,  and  the  Jacksons  were  iliD 
ntling  in  Colonel  H.'s  balL  I  had  gabed  all  the 
information  regarding  my  friends  which  they  could 
communicate.  It  waa  drawing  near  the  dinner  honr, 
and,  in  truth,  I  had  become  eiceedinglyanxiona  for 
my  visitors  to  depart.  Bui  there  sat  in.  Jacksim 
emitting  a  continued  torrent  of  amall  talk  about  her 
currant  bushes,  her  luck  in  making  soap,  and  the 
very  distressing  mortality  that  had  preTaiied  among 
her  chickens — she  became  pathetic  on  this  snbfeet 
— sii  of  lier  most  promising  fledglings  had  perished 
under  an  old  cart  during  a  thunderstonn,  and  as 
many  had  been  dragged  lifeless  from  her  hufband'a 
mill-dam,  where  they  had  insisted  upon  swimming 
before  Ihev  were  sufficiently  fledged.  The  account 
waa  very  touching ;  peculiarly  so  from  ■  tolcnii 
moral  which  Mrs.  J.  contrived  to  deduct  from  the 
sad  and  untimely  fate  of  her  poultry — which  moral, 
according  to  the  best  of  my  memory  was,  that  if 
the  chickens  had  obeyed  their  mother  and  kept 
under  the  parent  wing,  the  rain  had  not  lulled 
them ;  and  if  the  goHlings  had  not  put  forth  tlidr 
swimming  propenaitiea  loo  early,  Ihey  might,  that 
blessed  moment,  have  been  enjoying  the  coolncH 
of  the  mill-dam,  in  alt  the  downy  majesty  of  half- 
grown  gpcsc.  Mrs.  Jackson  stopped  the  hundredth 
part  of  a  Second       take  breath,  and  branched  (dT 


The  fear  of  ridicule  was  strong  In  my  heart,  but 
other  and  more  powerful  feelings  were  beating  there. 
Uy  visitors  were  vulgar  but  honest  people,  and  I 
could  not  treat  them  coldly,  while  the  sweet  im- 
pulses and  affectionate  associations  their  coming 
had  given  rise  to  were  swarming  in  my  bosom. 
They  might  be  rude,  but  had  they  not  Utely  trod 
the  places  of  my  childhood  f  Their  faces  were 
coarse  and  inanimate,  but  they  were  familiar  ones, 
aud  as  such  I  welcomed  them,  for  they  brought  to 


into  a  dissertation  on  the  evils  of  disobedience  in 
geneni,  and  the  forwardness  and  dociUly  of  her 
two  boys  in  particular.  Then,  drawing  all  her  in- 
teresting topics  to  a  fociiB,  she  took  boys,  geeve, 
ducks,  currant  bushes,  etc.,  etc.,  snd  bore  them 
rapidly  onward  in  the  stream  of  her  invelervU  lo- 
quacity. One  might  as  well  have  attempted  to  pour 
back  the  waten  rushing  from  her  husband's  mill- 
daoi  when  the  flood-gates  were  up,  as  to  chedc  the 
moUoQ  of  her  unmanageable  tongue.     The  dslter 
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I  word!  thkt  roUed  from  it.  Another 
good  hour  jumnil  aira;,  ind  the  Tolubility  of  tfait 
toiwis  '"**  increaaiDg,  while  mj  politeneu  uid 
pu^ce,  it  tnnit  be  owned,  irere  decreeing  In  ut 
exact  ratio. 

lUria  lud  dreeaed  for  dinner,  tnd  I  caught  a 
gtini^e  of  her  bright  faoe  peeping  rogui^lj'  over 
the  baniitera.  Mrs.  H.  came  into  the  hall,  loolied 
graTclj  toward  na,  and  wallied  into  the  garden  with 
a  atep  rather  more  digaiHed  than  luoaL 

"  Dear  me,  is  that  tie  lad;  jou  are  etajing  with  f" 
■aid  Kn.  Jackion,  eut^ng  abort  the  thread  of  her 
diacanne;  "bow  aorrj  I  am  that  I  didn't  ask  ber 
how  ahe  did;  she  must  tbinli  we  country  people 
haven't  got  no  bringing  up.' 

Without  replying  to  Hn.  Jackson,  I  seiied  the 
opportnnitj  to  inquire  at  what  bouse  thef  atayed, 
and  innocently  proposed  calling  upon  them  after 
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>' Oh  r  lud  the  little  man,  <ritfa  a 
■mile,  "  we  calculate  to  put  up  with  you.     Didn 
think  we   were  the  kind  o'  people  l«  slight  old 
ftienda— hal" 

"With  me!— old  friends!"  I  wa«  thnndentruoW, 
and  replied,  I  fear  with  some  lack  of  poUteness,  that 
"  Dolonel  U .  did  not  keep  a  hoteL" 

"  Wal,  I  xness,  I  know'd  that  afore,  but  Td  Jist 
••  HTea  pay  uim  my  money  as  any  body  else  I" 

This  wi«  too  much — I  cast  a  furtive  look  at  the 
banister,  Uaiia'i  handkerchief  was  at  her  mouth, 
and  lier  lace  iparkled  all  over  with  suppressed 
mirth.  Before  I  could  answer  Ur.  Jackson's  pro- 
porillon.  Colonel  U.  came  into  the  hall,  and  the 
modest  liltle  gentleman  very  coolly  informed  him 
of  tiie  high  honor  intended  his  house- 
Colonel  U.  glanced  at  my  burains  face,  made  bl«  i 
most  solemnly  polite  bow,  and  iafoTmed  my  tor- 
mentor tliat  he  should  entertain  any  Tiator  of  mine 
with  great  pleasure. 

I  was  about  to  disclaim  all  Hf.  Jackson's  pre- 
temdons  to  hoi;ntality,  backed  by  an  acquBiatUice 
with  mjseH  when  he  interrupted  me  with ; — 

"Wal,  that's  jest  what  I  was  a  saying  to  my 
woman  here,  as  we  come  along.     Wife,  says  I,  nerer 

fit  up  to  a  taTem  when  yon  can  go  any  where  else. 
d  jest  as  lives  pay  my  money  to  a  private  as  to  a 
tavern-keeper ;  they're  eipennre  fellers,  and  alletB 
grumbles  if  one  brings  big  own  proTeoder." 

The  colonel  stared  at  him  a  moment,  tlien  coldly 
•sjing,  "  he  was  very  welcome,"  passed  on. 

"Whata  polite  man  the  coloaellsl"  Maculated 
the  Uttle  miller,  rubbing  his  hands  together  as  if 
he  had  been  kneading  abatch  of  his  own  flour,  and 
turning  triumpliantly  to  his  wife,  who  looked  as 
pleased  as  if  she  had  just  heard  of  the  resuscitation 
of  her  sir  lamented  goslings- 

"Come  now,"  she  said,  juminEig  up,  and  tying 
the  strings  of  her  bonnet,  "  let  s  go  down  to  the 
•alt  water,  and  eat  our  dinner  on  the  grass.  Run 
np,  and  get  your  things,  Hiss  Sophy — now,  come 
to  think  on  it,  I  s'pose  it  wouldn't  be  the  genteel 
thing  if  we  didn't  ask  the  colonel  and  his  wife,  and 
that  young  girl  that  Jest  come  in  with  you,  but  the 
wagon  is  not  large  enough  to  hold  us  all  without 
husband  there  can  find  a  board  to  put  along  the 
front  for  an  citra  Seat" 

I  heard  a  sound  of  smothered  laughter  from  the 
■tails,  and  hastened  to  reliere  Mrs.  Jackson  from 
ber  dilemma,  by  decUntog  ber  invitation  for  myself. 


while  I  Informed  her  that  Colonel  M.  expected  com- 
pany, and  I  was  certain  could  not  benefit  by  Iter 
politeness. 

"Wal,  then,"  said  Ur.  Jackson,  setting  down 
bis  bell-crowned  hat,  "it  don't  make  much  dif- 
ference whether  we  eat  oar  dinner  here  or  on 
the  sea-eide.  Bo,  if  Hiss  Sophy  and  the  rest  on 
'em  can't  go,  s'pomng  wo  give  it  up,  and  go  to  the 
museum." 

Thia  plan  was  lese  endurable  than  the  other.  I 
knew  that  company  would  drop  in  after  dinner,  and 
the  very  thought  of  introducing  Hr.  and  Uc«-  Jack- 
ton,  with  both  the  little  Jacksona,  to  my  friends,  was 
enongb  to  drive  mo  into  the  nit  water,  as  they 
called  It,  if  those  intereating  peraona  had  given  ma 
□o  other  alternative.  And  then  to  be  dngged  to 
the  museom  with  them  I  I  accepted  the  sea-dde 
dinner  in  a  fit  of  desperation,  and  ran  up  stairs  to 

Bit  ready,  half  angry  with  the  droll  face  which 
aria  made  np  for  nty  benefit  as  I  passed  her  in  the 

f  put  on  a  cottage  bouuet,  folded  a  large  shawl 
about  me,  and,  with  a  parasol  in  my  hand,  was  de- 
scending the  Bt^rs  when  1  heard  Hr.  J.  olMerve  t« 
his  wife,  that  he  had  felt  pretty  sure  of  managing 
affairs  t\\  the  time,  and  that  he  was  ready  to  bet  any 
thing  Colonel  H-  wouldn't  charge  any  thing  for 
what  little  trouble  they  should  be.  Hra,  Jadtson 
pinched  his  arm  unmercifully  when  I  appeared  In 
sight,  which  gentle  admonition  broke  olT  hia  calcu- 
lation of  expenses,  and  sent  him  in  aearch  of  hii 
equipage,  fie  returned  with  a  rickety  one<boiM 
wagon — a  ruaty  haroeaa,  tied  by  pieces  of  rope  in 
sundry  places,  which  covered  an  old  cheatnut  horse, 
whose  organs  of  starvation  were  moat  aatonuhingly 
'etoped  over  his  whole  body      Into  this  crazy 


with  a  ruefiJ  look  to  see  what  hia  maater  could  be 
abont.  The  wagon  contained  but  one  uprmgleiS 
seat,  and  where  we  should  find  accommodation  for 
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fire  persona  was  a  subject  of  mystery  to  me.  I 
however  quietly  took  ray  portion  of  the  seat.  Mrs. 
Jackson,  whose  dimensions  required  rather  more 
than  halff  placed  herself  by  my  side,  her  husband 
grasped  the  reins  and  crowded  his  diminutive  pro- 
portions between  us,  while  the  dear  little  boys  stood 
up  behind  and  held  by  the  back  of  our  seat.  Mr. 
Jackson  gave  his  reins  a  jerk  and  flourished  a  whip— 
with  a  very  short  and  white  hickory  handle,  a  long 
lash,  and  a  thong  of  twisted  leather  fieistened  on  for 
a  snapper — with  peculiar  grace  over  the  drooping 
head  of  our  steed.  The  poor  animal  gathered  up 
his  limbs  and  walked  along  the  street,  dragging  us 
after  him,  with  great  majesty  and  decorum.  We 
must  have  been  a  magnificent  exhibition  to  the 
pedestrians  as  we  passed  along  the  principal  streets 
of  the  town.  Mr.  Jackson  shaking  the  reins  and 
chirruping  the  poor  horse  onward — bis  wife  exclaim> 
ing  St  every  thing  she  saw,  and  those  interesting 
boys  standing  behind  us  very  upright,  with  their 
wool  hats  set  far  back  on  their  beads,  and  they 
pointing  and  staring  about  as  only  very  young  gen- 
tlemen from  the  country  can  stare  and  point,  while 
I,  poor  victim,  sat  crouching  behind  Mr.  J.  with 
my  parasol  directed  with  a  reference  to  the  side- 
walk rather  than  to  the  sun.  I  was  young,  sensi- 
tive, and  perhaps  a  little  too  keenly  alive  to  the 
ridiculous,  and  if  I  did  not  feel  exactly  like  a  crimi- 
nal going  to  execution,  I  did  feel  as  if  some  old 
lady^B  fruit-table  had  been  robbed,  and  I  was  the 
suspected  person. 

When  about  three  miles  from  town,  we  left  our 
equipage,  whose  rattle  had  given  me  a  head-ache, 
and  after  walking  along  the  shore  awhile,  Mrs.  J. 
selected  a  spot  of  fresh  grass  shaded  by  a  clump  of 
junipers,  where  she  commenced  preparations  for 
dinner.  First,  with  the  assistance  of  her  two  boys, 
she  dragged  forth  a  basket  that  had  been  stowed 
away  under  the  wagon  seat — then  a  table-cloth, 
white  as  a  snow-drift,  was  spread  on  the  grass — ^next 
appeared  sundry  bottles  of  cider  and  currant  wine, 
with  cakes  of  various  kinds  and  dimensions,  but 
mostly  spiced  with  caraway  seed.  To  these  were 
added  a  cold  tongue,  a  loaf  of  exquisite  bread,  a 
piece  of  cheese,  a  cup  of  butter  covered  with  a  cool 
cabbage  leaf^  and,  last  of  all,  a  large  chicken  pie, 
its  edge  pinched  into  regular  scallops  by  Mrs.  Jack- 
son's two  thumbs,  and  the  centre  ornamented  by 
the  striking  resemblance  of  a  brake  leaf  cut  by  the 
same  ingenious  artist  in  the  original  paste. 

Truly,  a  day  is  like  a  human  life,  seldom  all  clouds 
or  entire  sunshine.  The  most  gloomy  is  not  all 
darkness,  nor  the  most  happy  all  light.  When  the 
remembrance  of  that  sea-side  dinner,  under  the 
juniper  bushes,  comes  over  me,'I  must  acknowledge 
that  my  day  of  tribulation — ^with  all  its  provoking 
incidents  and  petty  Texations — ^had  its  hour  of 
respite,  if  not  of  enjoyment  There  we  sat  upon 
the  grass  in  a  refreshing  shade,  with  nobody  to 
look  on  us  as  we  cut  the  tender  crust  of  that  pie, 
while  the  cider  and  the  currant  wine  sparkled  in  the 
two  glasses  which  we  circulated  promiscuously 
from  lip  to  lip,  while  a  pleasant  air  came  sweeping 
over  us  from  the  water,  and  the  sunshine,  that  had 
else  been  too  powerful,  played  and  glittered  every 
where  about.  A  few  yards  from  our  feet,  the  foam- 
crested  waves  swept  the  beach  with  a  dash  of  per- 
petual music.  The  sea,  studded  by  a  hundred 
snowy  sails,  lay  outstretched  before  us.  Far  on  our 
right  spread  an  extensive  plain,  with  cattle  graeing 
peacefully  over  it,  and  here  and  there  a  dwelling  or 


a  cluster  of  trees  flinging  their  shadow  on  the  graps. 
On  our  left  was  the  town,  with  its  bouses  risiug 
like  palaces  of  snow  among  the  overhanging  trees; 
its  taper  steeples  pencilled  in  regular  lines  against 
the  sky,  and  a  picturesque  mountain  range  looming 
in  the  distance. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  I  rather  enjoyed  that 
dinner  under  the  juniper  bushes,  and  was  not  half 
so  much  shocked  by  the  jocund  conversation  and 
merry  laughter  of  my  companions  as  became  the 
dignity  of  a  young  lady  whose  **  Lines  to  a  Rose- 
bud" had  been  extensively  copied  through  several 
remote  papers  of  the  Union,  and  who  had  been 
twice  serenaded  by  her  own  words,  set  to  most  ex- 
cruciating music,  but  I  hope  the  reader  will  excuse 
my  fault.  It  happened  years  ago,  and  I  am  to  this 
day  a  little  inclined  to  be  social  with  good-natured 
people,  even  those  who  are  not  particularly  literary 
or  intelligent.  They  do  not  expect  you  to  talk 
books  because  you  write  them — never  torment  yon 
with  a  discussion  of  women's  rights,  equality  of  the 
sexes,  and  like  popular  absurdities— or  force  you  into 
a  detestation  of  all  books  with  quotations  wluch  you 
would  rejoice  to  think  were  **  unwritten  music.** 

The  clocks  were  striking  four  when  we  drove 
into  town  again,  much  as  we  had  left,  except  the 
basket  of  fragments  under  our  seat.  When  we 
reached  Colonel  M.'s  door,  there  was  a  soond  of 
voices  in  the  drawing-room,  and  I  knew  that  com- 
pany was  there.  I  entered  the  hall,  and,  with  a  pal- 
pitating heart,  persuaded  Mrs.  Jackson  to  accom- 
pany me  to  my  chamber,  devoutly  hoping  that 
he  would  find  his  way  into  the  garden,  or  stables, 
or  any  where  except  the  drawing-room. 

I  entered  my  chamber,  resolved  to  entertain  Mrs. 
Jackson  so  pleasantly  that  she  would  be  content  to 
remain  there.  I  opened  the  window,  and  pointed 
out  one  of  the  most  lovely  prospects  that  eye  ever 
dwelt  upon ;  but  she  was  busy  with  the  pink  bows 
and  cotton  lace  border  of  her  cap,  and  preferred 
the  reflection  of  her  own  stout  figure  in  the  looking- 
glass  to  aught  the  open  sash  could  afford.  When 
her  toilet  was  finished,  I  was  even  preposterous 
enough  to  offer  a  book,  but,  after  satisfying  herself 
that  It  contained  no  pictures,  she  laid  it  down  and 
walked  toward  the  door.  As  a  last  resource,  I  flung 
open  my  wardrobe,  as  if  by  accident,  and  that  had 
its  effect ;  she  came  back  with  the  avidity  of  a  great 
child,  handled  every  article,  and  was  very  particular 
to  inquire  the  price  of  each  garment,  and  the  num- 
ber of  yards  it  contained.  How  I  wished  that 
Queen  Elizabeth  had  but  left  me  hdress  to  her  nine 
hundred  dresses.  Had  she  been  so  thoughtful,  it  is 
highly  probable  that  Mrs.  Jackson  would  have  con- 
tented herself  in  my  room  till  morning ;  but,  alas ! 
my  wardrobe  was  only  extensive  enough  to  detain 
her  half  an  hour,  and  when  that  £uled,  she  grew 
stubborn  and  insisted  on  going  down. 

I  followed  Mrs.  J.  into  the  drawing-room  with 
the  resolution  of  a  martyr.  She  paused  at  the  door, 
dropped  three  sublime  curtsies,  put  on  one  of  her 
superlatively  silly  smiles,  and  entered,  with  a  little 
mincing  step,  and  her  cap-ribbons  all  in  a  flutter. 
Had  I  been  called  upon  to  select  iibe  five  persona 
whom  I  should  have  been  most  unwilling  to  meet  in 
my  irksome  predicament,  it  would  have  been  the 
two  beautiful  girls  and  three  highly-bred  young 
men  whom  I  found  in  a  group  near  the  centre  table. 
Maria  was  with  them,  but  looking  almost  ill-temper- 
ed with  annoyance.  When  she  saw  Mrs.  Jackson, 
the  crimson  that  burned  on  her  usually  pale  oheek 
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spread  over  her  face  and  neck,  while,  spite  of 
shame  and  anger,  her  mouth  dimpled  almost  to  a 
laugh  as  that  lady  performed  her  curtsies  at  the 
door.  Maria  gave  one  glance  of  comic  distress  at 
mj  face,  which  was  burning  till  it  pained  me,  and 
another  toward  the  farther  extremity  of  the  room. 
There  was  Mr.  Jackson  perched  on  a  music  stool, 
and  fingering  the  keys  of  a  pumny,  as  he  called 
Maria's  superb  rosewood  instrument,  and  the  feet 
of  those  little  Jacksons  dangled  from  a  chair  near 
by;  there,  at  my  right  hand,  was  Mrs.  Jackson, 
ra^nt  as  a  sunflower,  and  disposed  to  make  her- 
self peculiarly  fascinating  and  agreeable  to  our  visi- 
tors. She  informed  the  gentlemen  that  her  hus- 
band was  a  great  musicianer,  and  that  he  led  the 
shiging  in  the  Methodist  meeting-bouse  at  home, 
every  other  Sunday,  when  the  minister  came  to 
preach,  and  that  her  two  boys  gave  strong  indica- 
cations  of  musical  genius  which  had  almost  induced 
Mrs.  Jackson  to  patronize  their  village  singing- 
school.  While  in  the  midst  of  this  eloquence,  her 
eye  was  caught  by  a  rich  scarf  worn  by  one  of  our 
lady  visitors ;  so,  changing  the  subject,  she  began  to 
express  her  admiration,  and  after  taking  an  end  of 
the  scarf  in  her  hands  and  minutely  examining  the 
pattern,  she  inquired  the  price  of  its  fair  owner, 
and  called  her  husband  to  say  if  he  could  not  afford 
one  Uke  it  for  her. 

There  was  a  roguish  look  in  the  lady*s  eye,  but 
she  politely  informed  Mrs.  J.  where  the  scarf  was 
purchased,  and,  being  too  well  bred  to  laugh  in  our 
faces,  the  party  took  their  leave.  We  breathed 
freely  once  more,  but  Maria  and  I  had  scarcely  ex- 
changed glances  of  congratulation  for  their  absence 
when  another  party  was  announced.  To  be  mortified 
thus  a  second  time  was  beyond  endurance;  and 
while  Maria  stepped  forward  to  close  the  folding 
doors  on  Mr.  Jackson  and  bis  musical  performance, 
I  turned,  in  very  desperation,  to  his  better  half,  and 

Sroposed  to  accompany  her  in  a  walk  about  town, 
[ost  earnestly  did  I  entreat  to  exchange  her  fine 
bonnet  and  orange-colored  silk  shawl  for  a  cottage 
and  merino  of  my  own ;  but  no,  Mrs.  J.  clung  to 
her  tri-colors  tenaciously  as  a  Frenchman ;  so  invest- 
ing myself  in  the  rejected  articles,  we  sallied  forth. 
As  we  were  turning  a  comer,  I  looked  back,  and 
lo !  the  two  boys  walking  behind  as  lovingly  as  the 
Siamese  twins.  This  reminded  Mrs.  Jackson  that 
she  had  promised  them  some  candy,  so  I  was  forced 
into  a  confectioner*s  shop  that  the  young  gentlemen 
might  be  gratified.  The  candy  was  purchased  and 
a  pound  of  raisins  called  for.  While  the  man  was 
weighing  them,  she  called  out,  "Stop  a  minute, 
while  I  see  if  Tve  got  change  enough  for  'em,"  and 
sitting  down  on  a  keg,  she  took  out  a  krge  green  wors- 
ted purse  with  deliberate  ostentation,  and  emptied  a 
quantity  of  silver  and  cepper  cents  into  her  lap. 
Being  satisfied  with  this  display  of  her  wealth,  she 
gave  the  man  permission  to  proceed.  I  had  suffered 
so  much  that  day,  that  the  jeering  smile  of  that 
candy-man  went  for  nothing. 

On  leaving  the  candy  shop,  I  allowed  my  torment- 
er  to  choose  her  own  direction ;  which,  as  my  evil 
stars  would  have  it,  led  directly  before  the  princi- 
pal hotel,  and  there,  upon  the  steps,  stood  the  two 
young  gentlemen  who  had  serenaded  Maria  and 
myself  only  the  night  before,  and  whom  we  had 
seen  that  morning  in  our  drive.  They  recognized 
me  and  bowed ;  Mrs.  Jackson  instantly  appropriated 
the  compliment,  paused,  fiiced  about,  and  returned 
their  salulations  with  a  curtsey  for  each,  while  she 


scolded  the  boys  for  not  having  "  manners  enough 
to  make  their  bows  when  gentlemen  noticed  them.** 
The  urchins  took  off  their  wool  hats  and  did  make 
their  bows.  My  serenaders  could  not  withstand 
this,  and  though  their  faces  were  turned  away,  I 
had  a  delightful  consciousness  that  they  were  ready 
to  die  with  suppressed  laughter  as  I  urged  my 
companions  from  the  street. 

A  short  distance  from  the  hotel  stands  a  most 
splendid  mansion,  perhaps,  at  that  time,  the  most 
costly  one  in  the  State.  Two  of  my  schoolmates 
resided  there,  and  I  was  very  anxious  to  pass  with- 
out being  observed ;  but  just  as  we  came  opposite 
windows  which  opened  to  the  ground,  Mrs.  Jackson 
made  a  dead  halt,  and  pointing  to  the  house,  called 
out,  **  Come  here,  boys,  and  see  what  a  eight  of 
glass  doors  this  'ere  house  has  got." 

The  little  Jacksons  had  lingered  behind,  but  they 
ran  up  and  obeyed  their  mother's  summons,  by 
planting  themselves  directly  before  us,  and  the 
whole  group  took  another  survey  of  the  building. 
I  looked  up ;  the  blinds  of  a  chamber  were  gently 
parted,  and  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  two  sweet,  fand- 
liar  faces  looking  down  upon  our  interesting  party. 
"  They  are  staring  at  us,  do  walk  on !"  .1  wMspered 
in  a  perfect  agony. 

Mrs.  Jackson  paid  no  attention,  she  was  looking 
earnestly  down  the  street ;  I  apprehensively  follow- 
ed the  direction  of  her  gaze.  The  two  students 
were  coming  up  the  opposite  sidewalk  laughing  im- 
moderately, a  piece  of  ill-breeding  which  they  en- 
deavored to  check  when  their  eyes  met  mine,  but 
all  in  vain.  Their  eyes  laughed,  in  spite  of  the 
violence  put  upon  their  lips.  I  could  endure  it  no 
longer,  but  tore  my  arm  from  the  tenacious  grasp  of 
my  tormenter,  turned  the  first  comer,  and  hastened 
home. 

When  Mrs.  Jackson  returned,  she  had  forgotten 
my  mdeness  in  her  delight  at  the  attentions  paid 
her  by  the  students.  "  They  had  talked  and  laugh- 
ed together  a  full  half  hour,"  she  said,  **  and  were 
80  perllte." 

"  What  did  you  talk  about  ?"  I  inquired  with  un- 
comfortable foreboding. 

**  Why,  I  believe  it  was  purty  much  about  you, 
after  all." 

"Me?" said  I,  faintly. 

"  Tes,  they  asked  how  long  we'd  been  acquainted, 
so,  of  course,  I  told  them  what  old  friends  we  were 
— kind  of  relations." 

The  last  drop  was  flung  in  the  bowl — and  it  over- 
flowed— I  said  I  was  ill— -had  a  headache — ^and  run- 
ning to  my  room,  locked  myself  in. 

I  never  had  courage  to  ask  Maria  what  occurred 
after  my  exit.  But  the  next  morning  I  arose  very 
early,  threw  open  the  blinds  and  looked  out.  The 
day  was  breaking,  like  an  angel's  smile,  in  the  east. 
The  fresh  air  came  up  from  an  opposite  garden  rich 
with  fragrance.  The  flowers  bent  their  wet  heads 
as  it  came  with  a  gentle  breath  and  charmed  the 
odor  from  their  cups ;  the  grass  had  not  yet  flung 
off  its  night  iewelry,  and  all  around  was  still  and 
silent  as  the  heart  of  a  wilderness — ^no,  there  was 
one  sound,  not  so  musical  as  it  might  have  been, 
but  still  the  most  welcome  that  ever  fell  on  my 
ear.  It  was  the  rattle  of  Mr.  Jackson's  wagon  as 
it  came  lumbering  up  to  the  front  door.  And  the 
most  gratifying  sight  of  that  lovely  morning  was 
the  old  chestnut  horse  stalking  down  the  street, 
and  dragging  behind  him  Mr.  Jackson,  Mrs.  Jack- 
son, and  both  the  little  Jacksons, 
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It  IB  often  difficult  to  underatand  oar  IrUh  pa- 
tlenw;  io  strangely  do  the  tmgic  ■nd  the  comic 
seem  to  be  combined  in  their  erratic  natures.  A  scene 
I  once  witneDiedi,  will  never  be  erased  from  mj 
memory.  I  have  repeatedlj  had  my  gravity  over- 
come by  it  upon  some  serious  occasions,  and  bsve 
more  thin  once  been  obliged  to  hide  mj  face  in  my 
hands,  to  pus  muster  as  a  sane  man, 

A  jouDg  Irish  girl,  with  a  wild  shriek  and  ao  "  och 
hooe,  and  ah,  murther,  and  hulla-loo — a — hulla-loo 
poor  Terry  !  Ah  I  why  did  I  tase  ye  F"  burst  into 
niy  office  one  evening,  upsetting  die  servant,  and 
actually  laying  hold  of  me  vith  her  hands,  "  Ah  1 
Docther,  Docther — come  now  for  the  lore  of  the 
mother  that  bore  ye — come  this  minute ;  Tve  killed 
poor  Terry,  and  never  again  ahall  I  see  him.  Ah, 
murther!  murther  I  why  did  I  plague  ye?"  Try- 
ing in  vain  to  cahn  her.  I  hastily  drew  on  my  boots, 
and  almost  ran  after  her  to  a  wretched  tenement 
some  quarter  of  a  mile  olT,  and  found  the  object  of 
my  patient's  solicituda  alive  and  kicking,  with  his 
luDgB  in  the  beat  of  order,  standing  on  the  stura 
that  led  to  bit  miserable  chamber,  with  a  broken 
■dMora  and  a  tea-cup  in  his  hand,  stirring  busily 
the  contenia.  It  seems  that  he  had  been  couriing 
my  fait  guide,  and  after  the  period  she  had  fixed 
(br  giving  her  final  answer  to  hU  declaration,  she 
had  bantered  him  with  a  refusal,  which  her  solici- 
tnde  for  his  life  plainly  showed  was  fkr  enough 
from  her  real  intentions.  Before  she  came  for  me, 
he  had  swallowed  an  ounce  of  laudanum,  which  he 
had  procured  of  an  injudicious  druggist,  and  wag 
now  miiine  a  powder  which  he  had  obtained  from 
another,  who  knowing  of  his  love  affair,  it  will  be 
seen  acted  more  judiciously,  as  Terry  let  slip  enough 
to  show  what  he  wanted  to  do  with  the  "  rat's  bane" 
for  wluch  he  inquired  ;  and  Biddy,  a  true  daughter 
of  Eve,  had  made  no  secret  in  the  neighborhood 


that  she  valued  her  charms  beyond  the  poor  fiellow^ 
bid.  As  soon  as  she  came  near  him,  fae  by  Mow 
inopportune  eipression,  re-excited  ber  wrath,  and 
abe  declared  she  wouldn't  bate  him  "if  he  went 
straight  to  the  devil." 

Poor  Terry,  in  his  red  shirt  and  bine  stockings, 
and  an  attitude  of  the  gnndest  kind,  but  covering, 
as  we  soon  found,  a  desperate  purpose,  flooridied 
his  tea-cup  and  stirred  up  its  contents  with  the 
scissors,  constantly  eiclalming,  "  Ahl  Biddy,  win 
ye  have  me  ?"  "  Tel!  have  me  now,  will  ye  not  V 
"  Divil  a  bit  will  I  let  the  doclber  come  near 
me  UU  ye  say  yes!  shure,  weren't  we  childreo 
together,  and  didn't  we  take  our  patatiea  and 
butther-milk  out  of  the  same  bow],  and  yer  mo- 
ther that's  dead  always  said  ye  were  to  be  my  wife  I 
and  now  ye're  kapin'  company  with  the  dirty  tilaek- 
guard.  Jemmy  O'Connor :  divil  taab  him  for  a  apat- 
peen — ah  !  Biddy,  nill  ye  have  me  f" 

Biddy's  blood  was  up  at  this  disrespectftil  men- 
tion of  Jemmy's  name,  for  he  had  a  winning  way 
with  him,  and  she  now  declared  with  great  eame*^ 
nese  "  she  would  never  have  him ;"  when,  with  an 
awful  gulp,  poor  Terry  rolled  up  his  eyes,  and  with 
a  moat  impassioned,  yet  ludicrous  look  at  her, 
drained  the  cup,  and  fell  upon  his  kneea  on  th« 
Btep.  Biddy  fell  down  In  strong  hysterica '.  The 
whole  affair  was  so  invsistibly  ludicrous,  that  I 
could  scarce  forbear  shoating  with  laughter.  On 
observing  the  ounce  bottle,  however,  labelled 
"laudanum,"  and  looking  into  the  bottom  of  the 
tea-cup  and  finding  a  white  powder,  I  went  to  the 
druggist's  on  the  comer  to  see  what  it  was,  and  to 
send  bis  boy  for  my  stomach-pump,  and  pnicare  a 
chemical  remedy  also,  should  It  really  prove  to  bt 
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tartar  emetic  I  aa  he  said  he  was  already  in  poflses- 
non  of  the  ounce  of  laudanum,  and  all  the  neigh- 
bors knew  that  Biddy  had  driven  him  almost  mad 
by  flirting  with  Jemmy  O'Connor.  The  young 
man  had  judiciously  told  him  that  the  powder  woidd 
make  the  laudanum  sure  to  operate  effectually. 
Terry  inquired  carefully,  **  how  long  it  would  take,** 
and  bagged  all  for  use  when  the  refusal  should 
come. 

My  course  was  now  clear ;  I  was  in  for  sport. 
Sending  the  druggist^s  clerk  for  my  stomach-pump, 
in  case  the  emetic  should  not  operate,  I  awaited  the 
result ;  for  eight  grains  of  tartar  emetic,  taken  at  a 
dose,  would  almost  vomit  the  potatoes  out  of  a  bag. 
As  for  Biddy,  I  let  her  lie,  for  I  thought  she  suffer- 
ed justly.  My  heart  was  always  very  tender  to- 
wards the  sex,  and  I  generally  expected  a  '*  fellow 
feeUn\" 

In  a  short  time,  it  became  evident  that  Terry^s 
stomach  was  not  so  tough  as  his  will ;  and  he  began 
to  intermingle  long  and  portentous  sighs  with  his 

Crayers,  and  to  perspire  freely.  I  gave  him  a  wide 
erth,  for  I  knew  what  was  coming;  and  I  was 
anxious  Biddy  should  revive  time  enough  to  wit- 
ness his  grand  effort,  for  I  expected  more  fun.  But 
Terry  was  tough,  and  held  out.  Shortly  she  re- 
▼ived,  and  suddenly  starting  up,  ran  towards  him. 
Ah !  Terry,  Terry !  dear  Terry  I  1*11  have  ye. 


•  4 


Tes,  I  will ;  and  I  don^t  care  who  hears  me.  I  al- 
ways loved  ye ;  but  that  divil's  baby,  Meg,  always 
kept  tellin*  me  yeM  love  me  betther  if  I  didn*t  give 
into  ye  too  soon.  And  Terry,  dear  Terry !  only 
live,  and  Fll  go  to  the  end  of  the  world  for  ye  I 
Ah !  what  would  my  poor  mother  say  if  she  was 
here?  Och!  hone,  ochi  hone;  docther,  now,  and 
what  are  ye  doin*  ?  A  purty  docther  ye  are ;  and 
ye  pumped  out  yer  own  countryman,  that  didn't 
die  sure,  and  he  tuk  twice  as  mftch  as  poor  Terry. 
Up  wid  ye  now,  and  use  the  black  pipe  ye  put  down 
the  poor  craythur^s  throat  over  the  way  last  sum- 
mer. Fd  take  it  meself,  if  Hwould  do ;  but,  God 
knows  whether  Fd  be  worth  the  trouble.** 

As  Terry  had  not  yet  cast  up  his  accounts,  and 
the  stomach-pump,  all  bright  and  glittering,  was 
at  hand,  I  determined  to  make  a  little  mor« 
capital  out  of  the  case ;  and  thrusting  the  long, 
flexible  India-rubber  tube  down  poor  Terry^s  throat, 
with  his  teeth  separated  by  means  of  a  stick,  and 
his  head  between  my  knees,  I  soon  had  the  satis- 
faction of  depositing  the  laudanum  and  emetic  in 
the  swill-pail,  the  only  article  of  the  toilet  at  hand. 

After  years  proved  Terry  and  Biddy  most  loving 
companions.  He  never,  even  when  drunk,  more 
than  threatened  her  **  wid  a  batin ;"  and  she  never 
forgave  "  that  divil*s  baby,*'  poor  Meg,  for  her  cruel 
experiment  on  her  heroic  and  devoted  Terry. 


•♦• 
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ntoM  "adtentures  or  captain  priest."    bt  samuel  a.  hammett.    1856. 


LONG  ISLAND  PHILOLOOICALLY  CONSIDERED. 

There  is  a  certain  terrene  portion  of  the  United 
States  of  America  known  upon  the  map  as  Long 
Island,  and  to  sundry  citizens  of  Gotham,  who,  to 
avoid  the  devastating  heats  supposed  to  lay  'waste 
the  city  during  the  reign  of  Canis  Miyor,  fly  to 
those  equally  intense,  and  far  more  unavoidable — 
as  the  Island. 

The  more  philosophic  of  the  visitors,  and  the  few 
natives  who  happen  to  be  wide  awake  and  possessed 
of  thinking  faculties,  designate  it  usually  as  **  Sleepy 
Long  Island." 

Why  it  should  be  called  an  island,  any  body  own- 
ing the  usual  quantum  of  brains  can  discover  at  a 
glance,  since  it  fully  realizes  Mr.  Morse's  idea  of 
one,  viz.  **  a  body  of  land  surrounded  by  water ;" 
but  why  it  is  called  Long  Island,  to  the  prejudice 
of  sundry  and  divers  other  narrow  strips  of  earth 
similarly  circumstanced,  is  a  matter  not  so  easily  to 
be  comprehended.  Many  an  island  is  longer ;  nay, 
many  a  one  possesses  a  greater  length  in  proportion 
to  its  breadth. 

As  this  is  a  subject  that  hitherto  has  never  been 
fairly  broached,  or  brought  before  the  public,  the 
writer  feels  no  little  delicacy,  and  perhaps  some  ex- 
cusable pride  in  advancing  his  opinions  upon  it; 
opinions,  the  truth  of  which  a  minute  study  of  the 
Island  itself,  and  of  the  manners,  customs,  and 
modes  of  life  of  its  inhabitants,  has  convinced  him. 

Length  \b  its  internal  peculiarity,  as  well  as  ex- 
ternal characteristic ;  every  thing  in  it  is  long — ^the 
men  eat  long,  drink  long,  and  sleep  long ;  the  stages, 
before  the  innovations  of  the  railroad,  were  univer- 
sally known  as  Long  Island  rope-walks,  and  per- 
formed long  journeys  with  long-winded  horses,  ter- 
minating— not  journeys,  but  horses — in  long  tails. 


They  carried  long  lists  of  long-legged  passengers, 
generally  from  twenty  to  thirty — not  in  age  but  in 
number — who  longed  to  be  at  their  journey's  end 
long  before  they  arrived  there. 

The  news  of  the  day  is  a  long  time  indeed  in  trav- 
elling down  upon  Long  Island.  "  A  great  fire  in 
New  Tork,  and  a  great  loss  of  life,"  as  the  news- 
boy hath  it ;  a  steamboat  disaster  or  railroad  col- 
lision, and  nobody  to  blame ;  the  elopement  of  Mrs. 
So-and-so  with  her  husband's  dear  friend,  or  Miss 
What's-her-name  with  her  father's  footman;  the 
demise  of  Smith  Brown,  Esq.,  the  eminent  and 
wealthy  butcher,  or  the  birth  of  another  Victorian 
juvenile,  under  the  conjoined  auspices  of  Locock 
and  Lilly,  and  other  equally  important  and  pleasing 
items,  are  telegraphed  to  New  Orieans  and  St.  Louis, 
and  forwarded  by  express  half  way  to  Mexico  or 
Santa  Fe  del  Norte,  long  ere  the  people  of  Sleepy 
Long  Island  rub  their  eyes,  until  a  state  of  semi- 
wakefuln^ss  being  attained,  they  slowly  open  and 
prick  up  their  ears  to  drink  in  the — to  them — afresh 
intelligence. 

If  the  Long  Islanders  have  any  prominent  and 
peculiar  idiosyncrasy,  it  is  the  saltiness  of  their 
habits ;  nor  is  it  singular  that  this  should  be  the 
case.  Breathing  from  earliest  infancy,  an  air  im- 
pregnated with  saline  exhalations,  they  naturally 
turn  their  attention  to  the  ocean  and  its  products. 
It  is  said,  and  I  see  no  reason  for  doubting  it,  that 
the  protruding  neck  of  a  soft-shelled  clam  is  as 
efficient  an  agent  in  quieting  the  yells  of  an  infan- 
tile and  refractory  Long  Islander,  as  ever  was  the 
bit  of  rag  crammed  with  brown  sugar,  with  which 
ordinary  nurses  are  wont  to  fill  the  mouths,  and 
still  the  troubled  bosoms  of  more  inland  urchins, 
when  the  resnlts  of  a  slap  on  the  sly  may  have  com- 
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|tt11ed  the  RttcndBnU  to  itop  the  repeated  Kitulli, 
and  pCTchsnee  to  lie  too,  u  the  cause  of  tbem. 

The  Long  IiUoder,  therefore,  from  the  fint  takes 
to  the  water  aa  naturallT  aa  a  Bpaiuel ;  be  digs  long 
dsma  with  long-handled  hoea,  flahei  ap  ofBten  with 
loni^iBiidled  rakee,  shoots  ducks  at  long  distances 
with  praposCerouBl?  long  guns ;  cuu  long  salt  gnuH 
fbr  his  loDg-tailed  horses  and  long-eared  mules; 
catehes  fish  to  manure  his  fields  with  long  seines ; 
perchance  stups  fof  a  voyage,  but  it  Is  alwajl  a  long 
one  alter  whales ;  and  after  a  long  life,  is  carried  to 
his  long  home  in  a  long  two-horse  wagon,  followed 
b;  B  long  concourse  of  friends  and  neighbors. 

If  I  hsTB  not  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
reader  that  the  term  Long  Island  was  worthilf  be- 
stowed, I  have  at  least  tom^  own,  which,  under  the 
me  consolation. 


TBX  IRISH  HCNOABIAK,  AND  TBB  WSOTiQ  BELL. 
During  the  late  Kossuth  eicitement,  on  a  cold 
daj  in  December,  I  was  sitting  very  composedlj  by 
m;  fire,  when  the  office  door  opened,  and  inconti- 
Dentl;  entered  a  gentleman  whose  attire  wa«  rather 
more  picturesque  than  comfortable,  considering  the 
thermometerindicBtedapraxindty  to  sero.     He  was 

Cbablj  out  of  pocket,  certainly  at  elbow,  and  not 
at  either  knees  or  toea. 


Tm  tould,  yer  Honor,  ye  oddM  dlacorae  pni« 
Hungayrln  widoat  it." 

Like  mj  poor  friend,  I  also  ha*e  bat  Just  "jined 
the  country,^'  and  must  further  add  that,  like  him 
again,  I  do  not  possess  that  peouliar  hirgnte  em- 
bellishment now  universally  admitted  to  be  the  maik 
par  txcellenti  of  genius  and  of  mind. 

Foot  Job,  all  this  time,  flat  upon  his  bach,  is  re- 
clining o[i  mother- earth.  He  helped  himself  to  hid 
unenviable  position,  and  may  enjoy  it  untQ  it  pleisejt 
me  to  help  him  out  of  it. 

Meanwhile  let  us  moralize.  His  xad  accident  was 
all  the  result  of  pulliog.  He  wanted  to  poll  up  hi* 
courage,  and  so  took  too  many  pulls  at  the  bottle  to 
effect  it,  tiecame  both  careless  and  nerrona,  care- 
lessly pulled  up  both  hammers,  and  nervontly 
pulled  down  both  triggers. 

This  pulling,  is  afier  all  often  dangerous  bnsineM. 
The  countless  number  of  politicians  that  are  safely 
shelved  throughout  our  country,  from  Maine  to 
Heiico,  if  asked  the  reason  of  their  rastioatlon, 
wouldanswer,  if  they  could  butspeak  the  truth,  that 
it  all  came  about  from  their  pulling  the  wrong  wirea. 

I  hare  heard  a  story  of  pulling,  which,  as  many 
of  my  readers  may  be  ignorant  of^  and  aa  it  it  worthy 
of  telling,  also  being  myself  in  •  gossiping  mood, 
I  wUl  even  oat  with  it. 


From  beneath  a  tattered  caubeen,  and  between  a 
fiery  pair  of  capacious  whiskers,  a  voice  strongly 
tlnctored  with  the  rich  brogue  of  Munster,  informed 
me  that  he  was  "a  dishtrcshed  Hungayrin,  in  sarch 
av  woiTuk,  and  dacint  implaymint  for  a  gintleman, 
besides  a  change  av  dbrcss  bo  rason  av  the  could, 
and  a  thriSe  to  kape  soul  and  body  togithcr." 

"A  Hungarian  I"  eiclaimed  I,  in  amaxenieot 
"Why,  my  friend,  eicuse  me,  but  I  should  certainly 
take  you  for  a  genuine  Pa tiander.  And  I  must  say, 
that  for  a  Magyar,  you  certainly  speak  Jfunscer 
remarkably  well.'* 

"Tm  jist  alther  Jining  the  eounthry,"  was  his 
repl^i  "and  111  have  the  throe  diallct  quite  con- 
Tanieot  Intirely,  whin  me  hair  lip  *■  well  growD,  Ibr 


The  time  was  early  morning;  the  sun  had  not  yet 
cooled  his  fiery  beams  in  the  murky  waters  of  the 
Hisdsdppii  few  of  the  passengers  wero  astir;  and 
the  boat,  quiet  and  still,  save  the  rpEular  scream 
from  her  iron-throat,  was  making  fine  neadway. 

Suddenly  the  engineer's  bell  tang  out  a  furious 
and  alarming  summons,  which,  being  translated 
into  the  TernaenloT,  meant — "  Slow  her  t" 

The  man  of  steam  obeyed  the  mandate ;  tod, 
with  his  hand  upon  the  lever,  ftwaited  anxionriy  Ihc 
next  calL 

It  soon  oame,  and  louder  yet,  "  Stop  bert" 
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"SoBM  tn>uU«  ahead,"  tbou^t  tbe 
bat  hardlf  li«d  (he  Idea  paued  throngh  hi*  mind, 
wheo  the  Inuy  bell  again  pealed  forth, 

"  Back  her !" 

Steam  wm  let  on  In  an  inetaiit,  and  aeiilng  the 
lerer,  the  man  commenced  wortdng  the  engine  bj 
band;  bat  the  wheel  had  not  jel  completed  the 
flret  retrograde  reTolution,  «ben  a  loader  tintlnna- 
bolatlon  tinkled  out  iuccesaivelj — 

"Go  ahead!" 

"Slow  her!" 

"Back  her  1" 

"Oo  abeadl" 

Hating  obeTcd  the  commwid,  and,  nppodng  bH 
waa  right  at  lait,  the  man  quitted  his  po«t  for 
moment,  and  atepped  ont  npon  the  guarda  to  « 
what  the  trouble  had  been,  when  ■uddent  j  tbe  ere 
bnaj  hell  again  was  heard, — 

"Blow  herl" 

Before  he  could  put  hia  hands  upon  the  «crew, 
the  bell  again  ordered,  "  Stop  ber  !" — immediately 
after,  "  Back  har  !"  and  "  Go  ahead !" 

Instead  of  going  ahead,  the  engineer  scratched 


This  ^ntlcntan  had  been  but  a  few  momentj  at 
hie  post,  and  was  not  f^rlj  awake  when  the  bell 
commenced  i(a  mjoteriaua  operattong,  but  sleepy  aa 
he  was,  the  queer  antics  of  the  boat,  and  the 
Mrangc  langnage  of  the  tteam-pipe,  eiclted  liis 
attention,  and  he  bad  arrired  at  the  concluiion  that 
lomething  was  wrong,  at  the  same  moment  that  the 
idendcal  ideft  had  forced  itself  upon  the  engineer ; 
■o,  uppt^g  his  mouth  to  bis  end  of  the  tube,  the 
fallowing  remarks  went  up  and  down  liinulMieoualf : 


Having,  like  two  Tceaels  about  commencing  an 
engagement,  fired  these  shots  across  their  bows,  the 
twain  went  immediately  into  aetion  as  follows: 

Pilot.  V7bo  told  jou  to  "  stop  ber"  aud  "  back 
berr 

EHorHEER.  Tou  did ;  what  did  jou  ring  the  belt 
for  twenty  times  ! 

Pilot.  "  Tou  must  be  a  nice  fellow  to  trust,  Mr. 
"  Kettles,"  to  gel  drunk  before  sunrise.     Call  your 

ENainRttR.  Drunk!  Drunk  yourself— I  haren't 
had  a  drop — and  you're  just  lying  drunk — tliat's 
what  it  ia. 


Pilot.  Look  here,  "  old  Kettles,"  hold  on  a  hit, 
and  I'll  be  down  on  you  like  a  tbouMod  of  bri^k. 

EicoEHEiB.  Don't  trouble  youTaelf  to  come  down. 
I'll  be  up  to  you  in  two  shakes,  and  then  we'll  see 
who's  drunk  and  who  is  not. 

Now  this  backing  and  fitliuR  bad  eidted  the  atten- 
tion of  officers  and  crew,  and  as  the  |:dlot  and  engi- 
neer, baring  obtained  relief^  met  half  way  down  on  the 
"  boiler  deck,"  captain  and  clerk,  luite  and  steward, 
barkeeper  and  chambermaid,  all  hastened  to  the 
same  post  of  observation,  and  ere  tbe  two  com- 
batants could  join  issue,  they  were  seiied  sjid  held, 
and  an  investigation  of  the  aflbir  was  entered  into. 

While  all  this  was  in  progress,  neither  boat  nor 
bell  bad  been  touched,  but  tbe  same  singular  soc- 
eeuion  of  orders  were  going  on,  and  the  two  a*- 
astants,  above  and  below,  were  meditating  a  little 
affair  of  their  own,  when  that  of  their  prindpala 
bad  been  satisfactorily  concluded. 

The  mystery  was  apparently  past  solution,  but  the 
captain  bethought  him  of  a  possible  cause,  and 
stepping  to  a  state-room  in  the  "  social  ball,"  kicked 
the  door  open,  and  there  stood  a  Isnky  young  Tcn- 
nesseeoD,  who  had  embarked  at  Hcmphts  the  pre- 
vious night,  very  actively  engaged  in  Jerking  at  a 
cord  that  ran  through  his  room  in  tbe  further  comer. 

Beizing  him  by  the  collar,  the  Captain  demanded, 
"What  the  d — fare  you  about?" 

" About F"  answered  the  Tcnnesseeao,  "why, 
don't  you  see  I'm  ringing  for  my  boots  F" 

Pulling  tbe  wrong  cord,  tluit  wu  aU. 

A  LEGEND  0?  W>kLL  BTBEET. 

There  is  a  certain  short,  but  busy  street  in  Gotham, 
the  pulsations  of  whose  Qnancial  heart  are  felt  to 
the  veriest  extremes  of  our  national  body  corporsle, 
and  produce  sensible  effects  upon  dmllar  hearts 
in  far  distant  lands.  The  said  heart,  we  regi't  to 
add,  ts  of  a  hard  and  obdurate  variety,  and  the  cir- 
culating medium  that  it  projects  and  recalls,  through 
and  from  the  system,  is  not  good  honest  blood,  but 
heavy  red  gold. 

At  one  end  of  the  street,  and  looking  down  upon 
its  whole  extent,  stands  and  frowns  a  lofty  and  as- 
^ng  church,  placed  there,  as  If  pnrpose'ly,  for  • 
house  of  refuge  to  those  unfortunates  who  may 
have  &llen  among  thieves,  and  lost  their  last  penny 
in  some  d»rk  "  corner,"  where  they  have  been  en- 
ticed by  the  prospect  of  great  gain. 

At  the  other,  a  very  excellent  opportunity — tn 
'       "■   ■  itself 


the  shape  of  a  deep  . 


— present  B  itself 


with  tbe  assistance  of  the  tide. 

Between  great  banks  upon  either  side,  there 
whirls  and  eddies,  from  0  A.  U.  to  4  P.  H.,B  living 
stream,  running  up  and  down,  turning  to  and  fro, 
standing  at  times  in  little  pools— not  quid  even 
then,  but  worked  upon  by  an  under-current,  and 
ever  in  a  slate  of  unreal — without  show  of  regular- 
ity, except  that  at  the  former  hour  the  flood  pours 
in  very  strongly  indeed— the  little  ripples  tripping 
gayiy  along  at  first,  and  the  heavy  swells  rolling  iu 
somewhat  later ;  and  at  tbe  latter,  tbe  ebb  Sets  oat 
with  proportionate  violence — the  heavy  swells,  bow- 
'er,  this  time  taking  precedence. 
This  street  was  once  a  kind  of  cia- Atlantic  Chinese 
wall,  and  line  of  defence  far  oor  good  old  Knicket^ 
bookers,  and  a  locality  at  that  time  much  affected 
by  the  domestic  aiUoiale  of  (he  settlement,  and  the 
wild  betUs  of  the  wild  wood,  wliich  4»roumstaiu!« 
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■ccouiit*  T«rj  ulufkctoril^r  for  the  nombar  of  bulls 
■nd  bears  ihst  infeit  it  id  bur  da;. 

Tbe  loftj  buildings  on  cither  side  contain  as 
OMoy  ceiii  »t  a  honcjcomb;  are  pierced  through 
and  through  like  an  ant-hill,  and  filled  to  overflow- 
ing with  a  large  assortmenC  and  great  Tariety  of 
human  iosecM,  pursuing  manj  Idods  of  occupations 
— tnonef  alone  the  end  and  aim  of  all — in  narrow 
dens,  for  the  tenancy  of  which  more  than  the  rental 
of  an  Italian  palace  is  paid. 


flah,  and  Tombs  lawyers ;  all  KeUng  a  sop  from  the 
great  kettle — flies  will  swarm  aroond  the  boney-pol 
— that  it  behooTEB  the  casual  visitor  of  thai  region 
to  keep  hia  pockets  well  buttoned,  and  an  eje  out 
in  OTerj  dlrectiDo. 

Gold  is  the  god,  the  day-star  of  the  street,  and 
money,  that  in  former  times  but  "  made  the  mare 
go,"  is  DOW  tbe  only  true  patent  of  nobility  ;  modest 
merit  makes  way  for  mint-drops,  and  the  man  of 
many  descents    yields    the  pat   to  the   master  of 


In  one  of  the  numerons  dens  of  the  street  lire) 
and  flourishes,  aod  has  lived  and  flourished,  fbr 
many  a  goodly  year,  a  man  whoee  name,  in  the  Wall- 
street  roll  of  ^ne,  stands  next  to  that  of  the  father 
of  American  financiering — Jacob  Barker. 

When  I  wrote  "  lived  and  floorishcd,"  I  did  not 
mean  to  intimate  that  Jacob  the  second — for  he  is 
a  Jacob — had  not  experienceil  many  an  up  and 
down,  in  fact,  enough  of  them  to  upset  and  shcke 
Dof  hia  peculiarly  India-rubber  con- 


,   only  the 


Bankers  and  brokers — of  com  and  cotton,  bSQa 
and  exchanges,  flour  and  druga.  Unds  and  houses, 
ships  and  stocks,  sugars  and  coffee,. money  and  mo- 
laases,  liqaors  and  patent  paints,  uditorsand  report- 
en,  toothache-drops  and  fighting  cocks,  al  frtKO 
restaurants  and  peregrinating  pic-sliopa,  sharp  cut- 
lery (in  kee;»ng  that)  and  match  horses,  loienges 
■nd  terrier  pups,  new  novels  and  Kewfonndland 
dogs,  Onnskirk  gingerbread  and  old  nmbrellas — fill 
np  and  whirl  about  the  street. 

In  certain  ilj  comen,  also,  are  certain  snugly 
concealed  caves,  into  which,  at  alt  times,  bulls  and 
bean  may  be  seen  diving — the  bulls  probably  to 
"whet  up  their  borne,"  and  the  bean  to  suck  up 
&(  oysters  out  of  their  paws. 

Although  one  half  of  tbe  operators — thoM  who 
look  up  street  while  driving  a  bargain — may  be  said 
to  keep  the  church  in  view,  yet  there  is  every  cea- 
aon  to  apprehend  that  the  laws  of  innun  and  titwR 
u«  not  correctly  understood  by  them. 

In  despite  of  the  many  honest  and  worthy  men 
who  congregate  there ;  in  deflaoce  of  the  "  Board" 
that  pronounces  the  "»  cathtdra^  tiiA  only  upon 
all  who  may  have  transgressed  the  rules  of  business 
probity,  but  even  on  those  nnhappy  wretches  the 
"lame  ducks,"  until  they  have  sadsfied  their  cred- 
itors; notwithstanding  divers  precau^ons,  so  many 
unscmpuloDS  "  operators"  of  every  degree,  white 
and  black — for  negroes  there  be  with  ^aven  polls 
and  Bpanith-looking  wigs— oatdden,  ^arks,  pilot- 


He  is  the  greatest  of  all  men  for  a 
has  a  wonderful  fancy  for  the  fatii 
worst  of  it  is,  that  you  never  know  wnen  you  nave 
him,  or  where  you  have  him ;  and  bis  best  friends 
and  co-workere — when  engaged  with  him  in  some 
desperate  sclieme,  with  only  ihcir  noses  above 
water — are  not  perfectly  sure  but  that  he  may  be 
leading  them  on,  and  is  perhaps  doubiy  interested 
in  putting  down  the  identical  "  fancy"  llat  he  seema 
to  be  suslaitiing  with  the  might  of  an  Atlas. 

No  one,  in  fact,  can  tell  for  a  certainty  whether 
Jadob  Keen  la  a  Bull  or  a  Bear. 

Quite  a  number  of  veara  since,  not  before  his 
■'  smartnesa"  was  fuUy  developed,  but  ere  the  full 
power  and  extent  of  it  was  known  and  had  been 
eiperienced,  Jacob  went  into — what  in  the  vernac- 
ular of  brokers  la  termed — "  an  operation." 

Now  a  Wall-street  operation  has  nothing  to  do 
with  tbe  eSects  of  a  cathartic  drug,  although  it 
often  produces  a  very  cathartic  effect  upon  tbe 
pockets  of  operators  and  operateea.  Neitber  does 
it  bear  any  relation  to  the  legitimate  employment 
of  the  surgeon'a  knife,  and  yet  no  sharper  steel  can 
cut  more  surely  or  more  fatally. 

Jacob,  as  I  have  said,  entered  into  an  operation, 
and  thus  it  was : 

Among  the  very  lightest  of  the  fancies — blown 
about  by  every  wind  that  iwept  tbe  street — was 
the  celebrated  Hardscrabble-Soap-miDing-compeny, 
which  Jacob  had  long  regarded  with  a  loving  eye, 
as  olTering  peculiar  facibtics  for  a  slj  stroke  of 
genius.  The  capital  stock  of  tbla  company  was  rep- 
resented by  an  upright  figure — the  only  one,  by 
the  way,  connected  with  it — and  six  ciphers,  thus — 
1,000,000.  The  real  value  of  the  shares.  In  the  ag- 
gregate, waa  considerably  less  than  nothing  at  all, 
but  at  the  peculiar  time  of  which  I  write,  they  were 
selling  for  about  flve  dollars  each. 

As  it  did  not  suit  Jacob's  purpose  to  work  this 
mine  alone,  he  proposed  to  a  Boston  firm — Keen*. 
Ckiggins  and  Scroggins — to  take  hold  of  the  rope 
wltli  him.  They  consented,  and  fell  to  work  with 
right  good  vrill,  upon  the  following  terms : 

The  contracting  parties  were  to  purchase— the 
one  in  New  Tork  and  the  other  in  Boston — every 
share  that  they  could  buy  on  time,  or  deliverable 
ahead,  until  the  stock  began  to  feel  the  effects,  and 
then  to  commence  purcbasinR  for  cash,  until  tbe 
price  should  be  carried  np  to  fifty  doQan  per  share 
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When  thiM  point  should  be  reached,  neither  party 
should  allow  the  price  to  decline,  but  both  were 
bound  to  purchase  every  share  offered  at  that  price, 
in  their  marlcet,  until  having  cleared  their  decks  for 
the  fall,  each  should  agree  to  "let  go  all.*^ 

In  this  there  was  no  copartnership  or  division  of 
profits,  but  each  worked  for  their  own  interests. 

Every  thing  prospered  for  a  while,  and  men  who 
had  sold  at  five  and  ton  were  forced  to  come  in  and 
pay  up  heavy  deficiencies.  But  Jacob  soon  found 
that  when  the  magic  price  of  "  fifty**  was  attained, 
the  stock  flowed  in  rather  too  freely  for  him.  All 
this  he  had  anticipated,  and  prepared  for,  so  that 
when  his  pockets  exhibited  symptoms  of  exhaustion, 
a  shrewd  broker  was  dispatched  to  Boston,  through 
whose  hands  be  pressed  his  stock  upon  that  market, 
thus  forcing  his  co-laborers  to  buy  up  his  own 
stock. 

The  Boston  house  was  a  *'  warm**  one,  and  warm 
work  they  had  of  it  for  a  time.    But  there  is  an ' 


end  to  all  things — except,  perhaps,  a  ring — and  our 
friend  Jacob  was  not  much  surprised,  one  fine 
morning,  by  the  receipt  of  the  following  epistle : 

**  Dkar  Kken  : — We  eannoi  hold  on  any  longer. 
Let  go,  and  get  out  as  well  as  you  can. 

"  Your  fellow  sufferers, 

"  COGGINS  &  SCROGGINS.** 

They,  however,  were  considerably  more  aston- 
ished than  delighted  by  the  reply — 

*'  Dear  Coooims  &  Scroooins— Sell  away,I  haven*t 
a  share. 

"  Yours  very  truly, 

"  J.  KEEN. 
'*  P.  S.  I  have  another  capital  operation  in  view. 

"  J.  K." 

As  Messrs.  C.  and  S.  probably  considered  that 
the  new  operation  in  view  might  perhaps  be  what 
is  vulgarly  termed  "  all  in  their  eye,**  it  is  said  they 
declined  it. 
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LIVING   IN   THE    COUNTRY. 

FROM    "TDE  SPARROWORASS   PAPERS.**      BT   FREDERICK  8.   C0ZZEN8.       1866. 


It  is  a  good  thing  to  live  in  the  country.  To 
escape  from  the  prison-walls  of  the  metropolis — 
the  great  brickcry  we  call  "  the  city  ** — and  to  live 
amid  blossoms  and  leaves,  in  shadow  and  sunshine, 
in  moonlight  and  starlight,  in  rain,  mist,  dew,  hoar- 
frost, and  drouth,  out  m  the  open  campaign,  and 
under  the  blue  dome  that  is  bounded  by  the  horizon 
only.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  have  a  well  with  drip- 
ping buckets,  a  porch  with  honey-buds,  and  sweet- 
bells,  a  hive  embroidered  with  njmble  bees,  a  sun- 
dial mossed  over,  ivy  up  to  the  caves,  curtains  of 
dimity,  a  tumbler  of  fresh  flowers  in  your  bed- 
room, a  rooster  on  the  roof,  and  a  dog  under  the 
piazza. 

When  Mrs.  Sparrowgrass  and  I  moved  into  the 
country,  with  our  heads  full  of  fre:!ih  butter,  and 
cool,  crisp  radishes  for  tea;  with  ideas  entirely 
lucid  respecting  milk,  and  a  looseness  of  calculation 
as  to  the  number  in  family  it  would  take  a  good 
laying  hen  to  supply  with  fresh  eggs  every  morn- 
ing; when  Mrs.  Sparrowgrass  and  I  moved  into 
the  country,  we  found  some  preconceived  notions 
had  to  be  abandoned,  and  some  departures  made 
from  the  plans  we  had  laid  down  in  the  little  back- 
parlor  of  Avenue  G. 

One  of  the  first  achievments  in  the  country  is 
early  rising!  with  the  lark — with  the  sun — while 
the  dew  is  on  the  grass,  **  under  the  opening  eye- 
lids of  the  morn,**  and  so  forth.  Early  rising! 
What  can  be  done  with  five  or  six  o*clock  in  town  ? 
What  may  not  be  done  at  those  hours  in  the  coun- 
try ?  With  the  hoe,  the  rake,  the  dibble,  the  spade, 
the  watering-pot?  To  plant,  prune,  drill,  trans- 
plant, graft,  train,  and  sprinkle!  Mrs.  S.  and  I 
agreed  to  rise  earlif  in  the  country. 

Richard  and  Robin  were  two  pretty  men. 
They  laid  In  bod  till  the  clock  struck  ten : 
Upfamped  Richard  and  looked  at  the  sky : 
O  Brother  Robin  1  the  sun's  very  high  I 

Early  rising  in  the  country  is  not  an  instinct ;  it  is 
a  sentiment,  and  must  be  cultivated. 

A  friend  recommended  me  to  send  to  the  south 
side  of  Long  Island  for  some  rery  prolific  potatoes 
— the  real  hippopotamus  breed.  Down  went  my 
man,  and  what,  with  expenses  of  horse-hire,  tarern  I 


bills,  toll-gates,  and  breaking  a  wagon,  the  hippo- 
potami cost  as  much  apiece  as  pine-apples.  They 
were  fine  potatoes,  though,  with  comely  features, 
and  large,  languishing  eyes,  that  promised  increase 
of  family  without  delay.  As  I  worked  my  own 
garden  (for  which  I  hired  a  landscape  gardener,  at 
two  dollars  per  day,  to  give  me  instructions),  I 
concluded  that  the  object  of  my  first  experiment  in 
early  rising  should  be  the  planting  of  the  hippopot- 
amuses. I  accordingly  rose  next  morning  at  five, 
and  it  rained  I  I  rose  next  day  at  five,  and  it 
rained!  The  next,  and  it  rained!  It  rained  for 
two  weeks !  We  had  splendid  potatoes  every  day 
for  dinner.  **My  dear,**  said  I  to  Mrs.  Sparrow- 
grass, *' where  did  you  get  these  fine  potatoes?**' 
**  Why,**  said  she,  innocently,  "  out  of  that  basket 
from  Long  Island!**  The  last  of  the  hippopota- 
muses were  before  me,  peeled,  and  boiled,  and! 
mashed  and  baked,  with  a  nice  thin  brown  crust  on. 
the  top. 

I  was  more  successful  afterwards.  I  did  get 
some  fine  seed-potatoes  in  the  ground.  But  some- 
thing was  the  matter ;  at  the  end  of  the  season,  I 
did  not  get  as  many  out  as  I  had  put  in. 

Mrs.  Sparrowgrass,  who  is  a  notable  housewife, 
said  to  me  one  day,  "  Now,  my  dear,  we  shall  soon 
have  plenty  of  eggs,  for  I  have  been  buying  a  lot 
of  young  chickens.**  There  they  were,  each  one 
with  as  many  feathers  as  a  grasshopper,  and  a  chirp 
not  louder.  Of  course,  we  looked  forward  with 
pleasant  hopes  to  the  period  when  the  first  cackle 
should  announce  the  milk-white  egg,  warmly  de- 
posited in  the  hay  which  we  had  provided  bounti- 
fully. They  grew  finely,  and  one  day  I  rentured 
to  remark  that  our  hens  had  remarkably  large 
combs,  to  which  Mrs.  S.  replied,  *'  Yes,  indeed,  she 
had  observed  that ;  but  if  I  wanted  to  have  a  real 
treat,  I  ought  to  get  up  early  in  the  morning  and 
hoar  them  crow.**  "  Crow  !**  said  I,  faintly,  "  our 
hens  crowing!  Then,  by  'the  cock  that  crowed 
in  the  mom,  to  wake  the  priest  all  shaven  and 
shorn,*  we  might  as  well  give  up  all  hopes  of  hav- 
ing any  eggv*  said  I ;  '*  for,  as  sure  as  you  live, 
Mrs.  S.,  our  hens  are  all  roosters  !**  And  so  they 
were  rooster*  I  <  they  grew  up  and  fonght  with  the 
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nriKhbon'  chickeoi,  until  thpre  wu  not  ■  wbole 
pair  orejes  on  eitb^r  ude  of  Uie  feoce. 

A  dog  is  s  good  thing  to  hare  in  tbe  country.  I 
hare  one  wbich  I  ruscd  from  a  pup.  He  is  a  good, 
gUint  rellOf,  and  a  hearty  barker  and  Feeder.  The 
nun  of  vbom  I  bought  bim  said  he  vu  thorough- 
bred, but  he  begini  to  have  a  mongrel  look  about 
him.  He  1*  «  good  «aich-dog,  though;  Tor  the 
moment  he  scea  *nj  euapicious-looking  person 
about  the  premittea,  he  cornea  right  into  the  kitchen 
and  geU  bebiud  the  atove.  Fliiit,  we  kept  hii 
the  house,  and  be  scratched  all  night  to  get 
Tbfn  we  turned  him  out,  and  be  scratched  all  night 
to  gel  In,  Then  we  tied  him  up  at  the  back  of  the 
garden,  and  he  howled  so  that  our  neighbor  shot 
■t  hini  twice  before  daybreak,  fioally,  we  ) 
him  away,  and  ho  came  back  ;  aud  now  he  is 
recoTering  from  a  fit,  in  which  he  has  torn  up  the 
patch  thai  baa  heen  ROwn  for  our  Bpring  radixhes. 

A  good,  strong  gate  is  a  necesrary  article  for 
your  garden.  A  good,  strong,  heavy  gate,  with  a 
dulocated  hinge,  ao  tliat  it  will  neither  Open  nor 
■but.  Such  an  one  have  I.  Tbe  grounds  before 
my  fence  are  in  common,  and  all  the  neighbors' 
cows  pasture  there.  I  remarked  to  Mrs.  S.,  as  we 
Mood  at  the  window  in  a  June  sunset,  bow  placid 
and  [Mcturesque  the  cattle  looked,  as  they  strolle  ' 
about,  cropping  the  green  herbage.  Next  morr 
Ing,  I  found  the  innocent  creatures  in  my  garder 
They  had  not  letl  a  green  thing  in  it.  The  corn  i 
the  milk,  the  tieana  on  the  polea,  the  young  cat 
bage«,  the  tender  lettuce,  even  the  thriving  shoots 
on  my  young  fruit  trees  had  vaniehed.  And  there 
they  were,  looking  quietly  on  the  niin  they  had 
made.  Our  watch.dog,  too,  was  foregathering  with 
them.  It  was  too  much,  so  I  got  a  large  stick  and 
drove  them  all  out,  eicept  a  young  heifer,  whom  I 
chased  all  over  the  fiower  bedc,  breaking  down  my 
trelliBcs,  my  woodbines  and  sweet-briers,  my  roses 
and  petunias,  until  1  cornered  her  io  the  hot-bed. 
I  had  to  call  for  aseistaoce  to  extricate  her  from 
the  MflbeB,  and  her  owner  has  sued  me  for  dtunage*. 
I  believe  I  shall  move  in  town. 


Hia.  Sparrowgraaa  and  I  haT«  eoDclnded  to  try 
it  onc«  more ;  we  are  giring  to  give  tbe  country 
another  chance.  Afler  all,  birds  in  tbe  apring  are 
lovely.  TitM,  come  little  snow-birda,  wwnt^iw- 
rwra  of  the  feathered  armj ;  then,  blue-birds,  in 
national  uniforms.  Just  grsduated,  periiaps,  fnmi 
the  omithological  corps  of  cadets,  with  high  honors 
in  tbe  topographical  class;  then  follows  a  detach- 
ment of  Sying  artillery— swallows ;  sand-martens, 
sappers,  and  minera,  begin  their  miiies  and  coui.- 
tennines  under  tbe  sandy  parapets;  then  cedar 
birds,  in  trim  jackets  fkced  with  yellow — aha, 
dragoonal  And  then  the  great  rank  and  fie  of 
infantry,  robins,  wrens,  sparrows,  cbipping-birds: 
and  lastly — tbe  band  I 


The  wild  bi 


■«11yri, 


ThtLr  Icsli'  Icmplp.  gloornj  lull,  ud  grand. 

Pillared  wltb  oaka,  and  nw/ed  with  Heavwi  own  band. 

There,  there,  that  ia  Uario.  Bear  that  magnificent 
chest  note  from  the  chestnulal  then  a  crescendo, 
faUing  in  eilence— a  plomb  I 

Hush !  be  begins  again  with  a  low,  liquid  mono- 
lone,  mounting  bj  degrees  and  swelling  into  an 
infinitude  of  melody — tbe  whole  grove  dilating,  as 
it  were,  with  eiquiiile  epithalamium. 

Silence  now — and  how  stilt  1 

HushI  the  musical  monologue  begins  anew;  up, 
up,  into  tbe  tree-lopa  it  mounts,  fairly  lifling  the 
leaTee  with  its  passionate  effluence,  it  trills  through 
the  upper  branches — and  then  dripping  down  the 
listening  foliage,  in  a  cadenza  of  matcldesa  beanty, 
subsides  into  silence  again. 

"  That's  a  be  cat-bird,"  says  my  carpenter. 

A  cat-bird  r  Then  Bbakspere  and  SheUy  have 
wasted  powder  upon  the  sky-lark;  for  never  such 
"profuse  strains  of  unpremeditated  art"  isaued 
from  living  bird  before.  Sky-lark  1  pooh  I  who 
would  rise  at  dawn  to  bear  tbe  sky-lark,  if  a  cat- 
bird were  about,  after  brcakl^t  ? 

I  have  bought  me  a  boat.  A  boat  is  a  good 
thing  to  have  in  the  country,  especially  if  tliere  be 
any  water  near.    There  is  a  fine  beach  Eu  troat  of 
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my  house.  When  visitort  come,  I  usually  propose 
to*  give  them  a  row.  I  go  down — and  find  the  boat 
full  of  water ;  then  I  send  to  the  house  for  a  dip- 
per ;  and  prepare  to  bail ;  and,  what  with  bailing 
and  swabbing  her  with  a  mop,  and  plugging  up  the 
cracks  in  her  sides,  and  struggling  to  get  the  rud- 
der in  its  place,  and  unlocking  the  rusty  padlock, 
my  strength  is  so  much  exhausted  that  it  is  almost 
impo.vible  for  me  to  handle  the  oars.  Meanwhile, 
the  poor  guests  sit  on  stones  around  the  beach, 
with  woe-begone  faces.  "My  dear,*^  said  Mrs. 
Sparrowgrass,  *'  why  don*t  you  sell  that  boat  ?" 

''Sell  it?  ha  I  ha!'* 

One  day,  a  Quaker  lady  fVom  Philadelphia  paid 
us  a  visit.  She  was  uncommonly  dignified,  and 
walked  down  to  the  water  in  the  most  stately  man- 
ner, as  is  customary  with  Friends.  It  was  just 
twilight,  deepening  into  darkness,  when  I  set  about 
preparing  the  boat.  Meanwhile  our  Friend  seated 
herself  upon  Mcmeihing  on  the  beach.  While  I 
was  engaged  in  bailing,  the  wind  shifted,  and  I  be- 
came  sensible  of  an  unpleasant  odor ;  afraid  that 
our  Friend  would  perceive  it  too,  I  whispered  Mrs. 
Sparrowgrass  to  coax  her  off,  and  get  her  further 
up  the  beach. 

"  Thank  thee,  no,  Susan,  I  feel  a  smell  hereabout, 
and  I  am  better  where  I  am.** 

Mrs.  S.  came  back,  and  whispered  mysteriously, 
that  our  Friend  was  sitting  on  a  dead  dog,  at  which 
I  redoubled  the  bailing,  and  got  her  out  in  deep 
water  as  soon  as  possible. 

Dogs  have  a  remarkable  scent.  A  dead  setter 
one  morning  found  his  way  to  our  beach,  and  I 
towed  him  out  in  the  middle  of  the  river ;  but  the 
faithful  creature  came  back  in  less  than  an  hour — 
that  dog*s  smell  was  remarkable,  indeed. 

I  have  bought  me  a  fyke!  A  fyke  is  a  good 
thing  to  have  in  the  country.  A  fyke  is  a  fish-net, 
with  long  wings  on  each  side ;  in  shape  like  a  night- 
cap with  ear-lappets ;  in  mechanism  like  a  rat-trap. 
You  put  a  stake  at  the  tip  end  of  the  night-cap,  a 
stake  at  each  end  of  the  outspread  lappets ;  there 
are  large  hoops  to  keep  the  night-cap  distended, 
sinkers  to  keep  the  lower  sides  or  the  lappets  under 
water,  and  floats,  as  large  as  musk-melons,  to  keep 
the  upper  sides  above  the  water.  The  stupid  fish 
come  down  stream,  and  rubbing  their  noses  against 
the  wings,  follow  the  curve  towards  the  fyke,  and 
swim  into  the  trap.  When  they  get  in  they  cannot 
get  out.  That  is  the  philosophy  of  a  fyke.  I 
bought  one  of  Conroy.  **Now,**  said  I  to  Mrs. 
Sparrowgrass,  "  we  shall  have  fresh  fish,  to-morrow, 
for  brei^ast;**  and  went  out  to  set  it.  I  drove 
the  stakes  in  the  mud,  spread  the  fyke  in  the  boat, 
tied  the  end  of  one  wing  to  the  stake,  and  cast  the 
whole  into  the  water.  The  tide  carried  it  out  in  a 
straight  line.  I  got  the  loose  end  fastened  to  the 
boat,  and  found  it  impossible  to  row  back  against 
the  tide  with  the  fyke.  I  then  untied  it,  and  it  went 
down  stream,  stake  and  all.  I  got  it  into  the  boat, 
rowed  up,  and  set  the  stake  again.  Then  I  tied 
one  end  to  the  stake,  and  got  out  of  the  boat  my- 
self, in  shoal  water.  Then  the  boat  got  away  in 
deep  water;  then  I  had  to  swim  for  the  boat. 
Then  I  rowed  back  and  untied  the  fyke.  Then  the 
fyke  got  away.  Then  I  jumped  out  of  the  boat  to 
save  the  fyke,  and  the  boat  got  away.  Then  I  had 
to  swim  again  after  the  boat,  and  row  after  the 
fyke,  and  finally  was  glad  to  get  my  net  on  dry 
land,  where  I  Icfl  it  for  a  week  in  the  sun.  Then  I 
hired  a  man  to  sot  it,  and  he  did ;  but  he  said  it 


was  "rotted.**  Nevertheless,  in  it  I  caught  two 
small  flounders  and  an  eel.  At  last,  a  brace  of 
Irishmen  came  down  to  my  beach  for  a  swim,  at 
high  tide.  One  of  them,  a  stout,  athletic  fellow, 
after  performing  sundry  aquatic  gymnastics,  dived 
under  and  disappeared  for  a  fearful  length  of  time. 
The  truth  is,  he  had  dived  into  my  net  After 
much  turmoil  in  the  water,  he  rose  to  the  surface 
with  the  fiUments  hanging  over  his  head,  and  cried 
out,  as  if  he  had  found  a  bird^s  nest :  "  I  say,  Jim- 
my !  be  gorra,  here^s  a  foike  ?**  That  unfeeling  ex- 
clamation to  Jimmy,  who  was  not  the  owner  of  the 
net,  made  me  almost  wish  that  it  had  not  been 
"rotted.** 

We  are  worried  about  our  cucumbers.  Mrs.  S. 
is  fond  of  cucumbers,  so  I  planted  enough  for  ten 
families.  The  more  they  are  picked,  the  faster  they 
grow;  and  if  you  do  not  pick  them,  they  turn 
yellow,  and  look  ugly.  Our  neighbor  has  plenty, 
too.  He  sent  us  some  one  morning,  by  way  of  a 
present.  What  to  do  with  them  we  did  not  know, 
with  so  many  of  our  own.  To  give  them  away  was 
not  polite ;  to  throw  them  away  was  sinful ;  to  eat 
them  was  impossible.  Mrs.  S.  said,  "Save  them 
for  seed."  So  we  did.  Next  day,  our  neighbor 
sent  us  a  dozen  more.  We  thanked  the  messenger 
grimly,  and  took  them  in.  Next  morning,  another 
dozen  came.  It  was  getting  to  be  a  serious  matter ; 
so  I  rose  betimes  the  following  morning,  and  when 
my  neighbor's  cucumbers  came,  I  filled  his  man's 
basket  with  some  of  my  own,  by  way  of  exchange. 
This  bit  of  pleasantry  was  resented  by  my  neigh- 
bor, who  told  his  man  to  throw  them  to  the  hogs. 
His  man  told  our  girl,  and  our  girl  told  Mrs.  S., 
and,  in  consequence,  all  intimacy  between  the  two 
families  has  ceased ;  the  ladies  do  not  speak,  even 
at  church. 

We  have  another  neighbor,  whose  name  is  Bates ; 
he  keeps  cows.  This  year  our  gate  has  been  fixed ; 
but  my  young  peach-trees,  near  the  fences,  are  ac- 
cessible from  the  road;  and  Bates*s  cows  walk 
along  that  road,  morning  and  evening.  The  sound 
of  a  cow  bell  is  pleasant  in  the  twilight.  Some- 
times, after  dark,  we  hear  the  mysterious  curfew 
tolling  along  the  road,  and  then,  with  a  louder  peal, 
it  stops  before  our  fence,  and  again  tolls  itself  off 
in  the  distance.  The  result  is,  my  peach-trees  are 
as  bare  as  bean-poles.  One  day,  I  saw  Mr.  Bates 
walking  along,  and  I  hailed  him;  "Bates,  those 
are  your  cows  there,  I  believe.**  "  Yes,  sir — nice 
ones,  ain*t  they?**  "Yes,**  I  replied,  "they  are 
nice  ones.  Do  you  see  that  tree  there?** — and  I 
pointed  to  a  thrifty  peach,  with  about  as  many 
leaves  as  an  exploded  sky-rocket.  "Yes,  sir.** 
"Well,  Bates,  that  red-and-white  cow  of  yours, 
yonder,  ate  the  top  off  that  tree ;  I  saw  her  do  it.** 
Then  I  thought  I  had  made  Bates  ashamed  of  him- 
self, and  had  wounded  his  feelings,  perhaps  too 
much.  I  was  afraid  he  would  offer  me  money  for 
the  tree,  which  I  made  up  my  mind  to  decline,  at 
once.  "Sparrowgrass,**  said  he,  "it  don*t  hurt  a 
tree  a  single  mossel  to  chaw  it,  if  it*s  a  young  tree. 
For  my  part,  Fd  rather  have  my  young  trees  chaw- 
ed than  not.  I  think  it  makes  *em  grow  a  leetle 
better.  I  can*t  do  it  with  mine,  but  yea  can,  be- 
cause you  can  wait  to  have  good  trees,  and  the 
only  way  to  have  good  trees  is  to  have  'em  chawed.** 

We  have  put  a  dumb  waiter  in  our  house.  A 
dumb  waiter  is  a  good  thing  to  have  in  the  country, 
on  account  of  its  convenience.    If  you  have  com- 
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puij,  arerj  thing  can  be  tent  ap  fhtm  the  kltcbco 
without  tnj  trouble,  aud,  if  the  bab;  geU  to  bs 
onbeanble,  on  accouat  of  bia  teeth,  ;ou  cau  dianuBa 
the  compUinvit  hj  alulSng  him  in  one  of  the 
Bbelves,  and  letting  him  down  upon  the  help.  To 
provide  for  contingeai^iea,  ne  had  all  our  Boon 
deafened.  In  consequeDce,  you  cannot  liear  ao)' 
thing  that  is  going  on  in  the  story  below;  and, 
when  f  on  are  iu  the  upper  room  of  the  house,  there 
misbt  be  a  democratic  ratification  meeting  in  the 
cellar,  and  you  would  not  know  it.  Therefore,  if 
any  one  should  break  into  the  basement,  it  would 
not  disturb  ua ;  but  to  please  Hra.  Sparrovgrass,  I 
put  stout  iron  bars  in  all  the  lower  windows.  Bc- 
tidM,  Ura.  Sparrowgraaa  had  bought  a  rattle  when 
she  was  iu  PhiUdelpbia  ;  guch  a  rattle  as  watchmen 
carr;  there.  This  ii  to  alarm  our  neighbor,  who, 
apon  the  signal,  ia  to  come  to  the  rescue  with  tiis 
revolver.  He  is  a  rash  man,  prone  to  pull  trigger 
first,  and  make  inquiries  afterwards. 

One  evening,  Hra.  S.  had  retired,  and  1  was  busy 
writing,  when  it  struck  me  a  glass  of  ice-water 
would  be  palatable.  So  I  took  the  candle  and  a 
{nlcher,  and  vent  down  to  the  pump.  Our  pump 
is  in  the  kitchen.  A  country-pump,  in  the  kitchen,  | 
is  more  CDnveuicnt;  but  a  well  with  buckets  is  cer- 
tainly moat  picturesque.  Unfortunately,  our  well 
water  has  not  been  sweet  since  it  was  cleaned  out. 
First  I  had  to  open  a  bolted  door  that  lets  you  into 
the  haaement-liall,  and  then  I  vent  to  the  kitclien- 
door,  which  proved  to  be  locked.  Then  I  remem- 
bered that  our  girl  always  earned  the  key  to  bed 
mth  her,  and  slept  with  it  under  her  pillow.  Then 
I  retraced  my  atepa;  bolted  the  basement-door, 
and  vent  np  into  the  dining-room.  As  is  always 
lh«  case,  I  found,  vhen  I  could  not  get  any  water, 
I  was  thirstier  than  I  supposed  I  was.  '  Tlien  I 
thought  I  would  wake  our  girl  up.     Then  I  con- 


eluded  not  to  do  it.  Then  I  thonght  of  the  well, 
but  I  gave  that  up  on  account  of  its  flavor.  Thtn 
I  opened  the  closet  doors,  there  was  no  water  there; 
and  then  I  thought  of  the  dumb  waitcrl  The 
novelty  of  the  idea  made  me  smile;  I  took  out  two 
of  the  movable  abelreB,  stood  the  pitcher  on  the 
bottom  of  the  dumb  waiter,  got  in  myself  viih 
the  lamp ;  let  myself  down,  until  I  supposed  I  was 
within  a  foot  of  the  floor  below,  and  then  let  go  I 

We  came  down  so  suddenly,  (hat  J  was  shot  onl 
of  the  ayparaluB  as  if  it  had  beeii  a  calDpull ;  it 
broke  the  pitcher,  eitinguiahed  the  lamp,  and 
landed  me  in  the  middle  of  the  kitchen  at  niidliighl, 
vilh  no  Grc,  and  the  air  not  much  above  the  lero 
point.  The  truth  is,  I  had  miscalculated  the  di^ 
tance  of  the  descent — instead  of  falling  one  foot.  I 
had  lalien  five.  Hy  first  impulse  vas,  lo  ascend  by 
the  way  I  came  dovn,  but  I  found  that  impractica- 
ble. Then  I  tried  the  kitchen  door.  It  was  locked; 
I  tried  to  force  it  open ;  it  vas  made  of  tvo^ch 
atulF,  and  held  its  own.  Then  I  hoisted  a  window, 
and  there  were  the  rigid  iron  bars.  If  ever  I  felt 
angry  at  any  body  it  vas  at  myself,  for  putting  up 
those  bars  (o  please  Mrs.  Sparrovgrass.  1  put 
them  up,  not  lo  keep  people  in,  but  to  keep  peoi^ 

I  laid  my  cheek  against  the  icc-cold  barriers  and 
looked  out  at  the  sky ;  not  a  star  vas  visible ;  it 
was  09  black  as  ink  overhead.  Then  I  thought  of 
Baron  Treock,  and  the  prisoner  of  Chillon.  Then 
I  made  a  noise  t  I  shouted  until  I  was  boarae,  and 
ruined  our  preserving-kettle  with  the  poker.  That 
brought  our  dogs  out  in  fbll  bark,  aud  between  ua 
we  made  night  hideous.  Then  I  thought  I  heard  a 
voice,  and  listened — it  was  Mrs.  Sparrowgrass  call- 
ing to  me  from  the  top  of  the  staircase.  I  tried  to 
make  her  hear  me,  but  the  infernal  dogs  united 
with  howl,  and  grow!,  and  bark,  so  as  to  drown  my 
Toice,  vhlch  is  naturally  plaintive 
and  tender.  Besides,  there  vere 
two  bolted  doors  and  double  deaf- 
ened floors  between  us ;  how  could 
she  recogniic  my  voice,  even  if 
she  did  hear  itf  Mrs.  Sparrow- 
grass  called  once  or  twice,  and 
then  got  frightened;  the  neit 
thing  I  heard  vas  a  sound  as  if  the 
roof  had  fallen  in,  by  which  I  un- 
derstood that  Mrs.  Sparrowgrasi 
was  springing  the  rattle!  That 
called  out  our  neighbor,  already 
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with  a  buU-terrier,  a  Newfoundland 
pup,  a  lantern,  and  a  revolver. 
The  moment  he  saw  me  at  the 
window,  he  shot  at  me,  but  for- 
tunately just  missed  me.  1  threw 
myself  under  tbe  kitchen  table  and 
ventured  to  expostulate  with  him, 
but  he  would  not  listen  to  reason. 
In  the  excitement  1  bad  forgotten 
his  Dane,  and  that  made  matten 
worse.  It  vas  not  until  he  had 
roused  up  every  body  around, 
broken  in  the  basement  door  with 
an  axe,  gotten  into  the  kitchen 
with  hia  cursed  savage  dogs  and 
shooling-iron,  and  seiied  me  by  tbe 
collar,  that  he  recognised  me — and 
then,  he  wanted  me  to  explain  itt 
But  what  kind  of  an  BxplaiMlian 
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could  I  mmke  to  him  ?  I  told  him  he  woold  havo 
to  wxut  until  my  mind  was  composed,  and  then  I 
would  let  him  understand  the  whole  matter  fully. 
But  he  never  would  have  had  the  particulars  from 
me,  for  I  do  not  approve  of  neighbors  that  shoot 


at  you,  break  in  your  door,  and  treat  you,  in  your 
own  house,  as  if  you  were  a  jail-bird.  He  Icnows 
all  about  it,  however — somebody  has  told  him — 
iomebody  tells  every  body  every  thing  in  our  vil- 
lage. 


•♦• 


AFFEC3TI0NATE    LETTER   TO    AN   ABSENT 

WIFE. 

BT  P.  8.  COZZKMB. 

Ladies  whose  liege  lords  are  tarrying  in  the  city 
during  their  absence  in  the  country  in  the  coming 
summer  months,  will  experience  some  alleviation 
by  reading  the  following : 

"Mt  dear  Wifk: — In  silence  and  alone,  (boys, 
don*t  make  such  a  racket  there,  if  you  please,  while 
I'm  writing!)  in  the  stillness  of  my  quiet  chamber, 
(Ha!  ha!  oho!  good ! — what's  that?)  I  sit  down  to 
write  a  few  lines  to  you.  (You  know  how  to  dress 
salad — you  do !)  Although  I  feel  the  pang  of  sepa- 
ration (fill  up  I  fill  up! — 60 ;  thank  you;)  from  your 
dear  self  at  this  moment,  yet  it  is  a  pleasing  re- 
flection to  know  (What's  the  state  of  the  game 
now  ?)  that  a  few  short  days  will  enable  me  to  be 
again  with  you,  (a  segar,  Joe,)  and  once  more  press 
your  gentle  hand  in  mine.  (Oh!  I  can't  take  a 
hand  now.)  Again  I  shall  leave  this  city,  tiresome 
indeed  during  your  absence,  (*  We  won't  go  home 
till  morning  !^— oh  I  keep  still,  will  you  ?)  and  every 
hour  of  the  interval  will  be  counted  (capital  story, 
that,  Billt!)  with  anxious  solicitude  by  me.  As  I 
sit  here  alone,  in  the  stillness  of  the  night,  (*  Come, 
give  us  a  song !'  *  I  can't  'pon  my  word  !' — *  Oh,  do !') 
secluded  by  myself,  my  mind  is  filled  with  tender 
recollections,  and  a  lowness  of  spirits  cornes  over 
me,  (* Gaily  still  the  moments  roll!')  which  I  en- 
deavor (*  While  I  quaff  the  flowing  bowl,')  in  vain 
(*Gare  can  never  reach  the  soul!')  to  shake 
(*  Who  deeply  drinks  of  wine  I')  off.  I  now  lay  down 
my  pen,  (* Bravo!  bravo!')  for  fatigue  (one  mo- 
ment, boys,)  overpowers  me.  Adieu,  my  dear  wife, 
(in  a  minute;  duty  before  pleasure;)  and  believe 
me  (Fm  with  you  now,  boys!)  your  affectionate 
husband, 


AFFECTIONATE    LETTER   TO    AN   ABSENT 

HUSBAND. 

BT  V.  S.  COZZENS. 

Here  is  a  very  fair  sot-off  to  the  affectionate  let- 
ter from  a  disconsolate  husband  in  town  to  his  wife 
in  the  country.  The  lady  seems  to  have  been 
equally  lonely  and  inconsolable : 

Mt  dear  Hubbt  : — **  I  received  your  affectionate 
letter  yesterday.  (Do !— don't ! — be  quiet  ?)  and  it 
was  truly  welcome,  (be  still !  you  thatCt  squeeze  my 
hand!^  I  assure  you.  You  have  no  idea  how  lone- 
some (there,  you  have  made  nie  make  a  great  blot!) 
I  feel  when  I  am  separated  (will  you  ?)  from  you ; 
but  the  assurance  that  I  shall  see  you  on  Saturday 
if  you  attempt  such  a  thing!)  is  a  great  comfort, 
look  forward  to  that  day  with  so  much  pleasure 
Will,  if  you  kiss  me  again,  I'll  write  to  Charles  !) 
or  you  know  it  is  delightful  (there  I  you've  broken 
my  bracelet!)  delightful  (youVe  made  me  write  de- 
lightful twice)  to  live  in  hope^i.  (It's  too  late  to 
take  a  ride,  isn't  it?)  I  could  not  but  feel  pity  for 
you  when  you  spoke  of  being  ^  alone  (upon  my 
word,  Mr.  Impudence,  that's  three !)  in  the  ttiUneu 
of  your  chamber.^  It  seemed  as  if  I  could  see  you, 
my  dear  Hubby,  (a-c-h!  do  behave,  will  you?)  as 
you  were  writing  to  your  faithful  little  wife.  I  too 
am  *  alone ^  (Vm  telling  a  great  story  now!)  and 
thinking  of  the  days  that  still  intervene  between 
(how  becomingly  your  collar  is  turned  down,)  now 

and  Saturday.     (Not  another,  for  the a-c-h!) 

The  country  looks  beautiful,  fit  would  be  nice  to 
take  a  tthort  ride  to  the  beach,)  but  I  never  enjoy  it 
while  you  are  absent.  (I  declare,  there  are  the 
horses  at  the  door)  I  have  but  a  few  minutes  to 
conclude  in,  (tell  Jane  to  brin^  my  bonnet)  as  the 
mail  closes  (and  my  skirt)  in  a  tew  nunutes.  Adieu, 
my  dear  (well,  I'm  glad  you  have  stuck  yourself 
with  a  pin !)  Hubby !      Faithfully  yours,    Mart.'* 


•»• 
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Of  all  the  ways  of  travelling  which  obtain  among 
our  locomotive  nation,  this  said  vehicle,  the  caniu 
boat,  is  the  most  absolutely  prosaic  and  inglorious. 
There  is  something  picturesque,  nay  almost  sublime, 
in  the  lordly  march  of  your  well-built,  high-bred 
steamboat.  Go,  take  your  stand  on  some  overhanging 
bluff,  where  the  blue  Ohio  winds  its  thread  of  silver, 
or  the  sturdy  Mississippi  tears  its  path  through  un- 
broken forests,  and  it  will  do  your  heart  good  to  see 
the  gallant  boat  walking  the  waters  with  unbroken 
and  powerful  tread ;  and,  like  some  fabled  monster 
of  the  wave,  breathing  fire,  and  making  the  shores 
resound  with  its  deep  respirations.  Then  there  is 
something  mysterious,  even  awful,  in  the  power  of 
Fteam.  See  it  curling  up  against  a  blue  sky,  some 
rosy  morning — graceful,  floating,  intangible,  and  to 


all  appearance  the  softest  and  gentlest  of  all  spiritual 
things ;  and  then  think  that  it  is  this  fairy  spirit 
that  keeps  all  the  world  alive  and  hot  with  motion ; 
think  how  excellent  a  servant  it  is,  doing  all  sorts 
of  gigantic  works,  like  the  genii  of  old ;  and  yet,  if 
you  let  slip  the  talisman  only  for  a  moment,  what 
terrible  advantage  it  will  take  of  you !  and  you  will 
confess  that  steam  has  some  claims  both  to  the 
beautiful  and  the  terrible.  For  our  own  part,  when 
we  are  down  among  the  machinery  of  a  steamboat 
in  full  piay,  we  conduct  ourselves  very  reverently, 
for  we  consider  it  is  a  very  serious  neighboriiood  ; 
and  every  time  the  steam  whizzes  with  such  red-hot 
determination  from  the  escape  valve,  we  start  as  if 
some  of  the  spirits  were  aft«r  us.  But  in  a  canal 
boat  there  is  no  power,  no  mystery,  no  danger ;  one 
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canrot  blow  up,  one  cannot  be  drowned,  unless  by 
some  special  effort ;  one  sees  clearly  all  there  is  in 
the  case — a  horse,  a  rope,  and  a  muddy  strip  of 
water — and  that  is  all. 

Did  you  ever  try  it,  reader?  If  not,  take  an  ima- 
^nary  trip  with  us,  just  for  experiment.  **  There^s 
the  boat!**  exclidms  a  passenger  in  the  omnibus, 
as  we  are  rolling  down  from  the  Pittsburg  Mansion 
House  to  the  canal.  **  Where  ?**  exclaims  a  dozen  of 
voices,  and  forthwith  a  dozen  heads  go  out  of  the 
window.  "  Why,  down  there,  under  that  bridge ; 
don*t  you  see  those  lights  T  *'What,  that  little 
thing  ?^*  exclaims  an  inexperienced  traveller ;  **  dear 
me,  we  can*t  half  of  us  get  into  it  I*'  "  We,  indeed," 
says  some  old  hand  in  the  business ;  "  I  think  youUl 
find  it  will  hold  us  and  a  dozen  more  loads  like  us." 
"Impossible!"  say  some.  "Youll  see,"  says  the 
initiated ;  and,  as  soon  as  you  get  out,  you  do  see, 
and  hear  too,  what  seems  like  a  general  breaking 
loose  from  the  Tower  of  Babel,  amid  a  perfect  hail 
storm  of  trunks,  boxes,  valises,  carpet-bags,  and 
every  describable  and  indescribable  form  of  what  a 
westerner  calls  *'  plunder." 

"  That's  my  trunk!"  barks  out  a  big,  round  man. 
"  That's  my  bandbox!"  screams  a  heart-stricken  old 
lady,  in  terror  for  her  immaculate  Sunday  caps. 
**  Where's  my  little  red  box  ?  I  had  two  carpet  bags 
and  a —  My  trunk  had  a  scarle  —  Halloo !  where 
are  you  going  with  that  portmanteau  ?  Husband, 
husband !  do  see  after  the  large  basket  and  the  little 
hair  trunk — Oh,  and  the  baby's  little  chair !"  *'  Go 
below,  go  below,  for  mercy*«  sake,  my  dear;  HI  see 
to  the  baggage."  At  last,  the  feminine  part  of 
creation,  perceiving  that,  in  this  particular  instance, 
they  gain  nothing  by  public  speaking,  are  content  to 
be  led  quietly  under  hatches;  and  amusing  is  the 
look  of  dismay  which  each  new  comer  gives  to  the 
confined  quarters  that  present  themselves.  Those 
who  were  so  ignorant  of  the  power  of  compression 
as  to  suppose  the  boat  scarce  large  enough  to  con- 
tain them  and  theirs,  find,  with  dismay,  a  respect- 
able colony  of  old  ladies,  babies,  mothers,  big 
baskets,  and  carpet  bags  already  established. 
^'  Mercy  on  us !"  says  one,  after  surveying  the  little 
room,  about  ten  feet  long  and  six  high,  "  where  are 
we  all  to  sleep  to-night  ?'*  **  Oh  me !  what  a  sight 
of  children!"  says  a  young  lady,  in  a  despairing 
tone.  "  Poh ! "  says  an  initiated  traveller ;  "  chil- 
dren !  scarce  any  here ;  let's  see :  one ;  the  woman  in 
the  corner,  two ;  that  child  with  the  bread  and  but- 
ter, three  ;  and  then  there's  that  other  woman  with 
two.  Really  it's  quite  moderate  for  a  canal  boat. 
However,  we  can't  tell  till  they  have  all  come." 

"  All !  for  mercy's  sake,  you  don't  say  there  are 
any  more  coming!"  exclaim  two  or  three  in  a 
breath ;  **  they  eatCt  come ;  there  is  iwt  room  /" 

Notwithstanding  the  impressive  utterance  of  this 
sentence,  the  contrary  is  immediately  demonstrated 
by  the  appearance  of  a  very  corpulent,  elderly  lady, 
with  three  well-grown  daughters,  who  come  down 
looking  about  them  most  complacently,  entirely  re- 
gardless of  the  unchristian  looks  of  the  company. 
What  a  mercy  it  is  that  fat  people  are  always  good- 
natured  I 

After  this,  follows  an  indiscriminate  raining  down 
of  all  shapes,  sizes,  sexes,  and  ages — men,  women, 
children,  babies,  and  nurses.  The  state  of  feeling 
becomes  perfectly  desperate.  Darkness  gathers  on 
all  faces.  "We  shall  be  smothered!  we  shall  be 
crowded  to  death  I  we  earCt  etay  here  t"  are  heard 
faintly  from  one  and  another ;  and  yet  though  the  boat 


grows  no  wider,  the  walls  no  higher,  they  do  live, 
and  do  stay  there,  in  spite  of  repeated  protestations 
to  the  contrary.  Truly,  as  Sam  Slick  says,  **  there's 
a  eight  ofwectr  in  human  natur'.** 

But,  meanwhile,  the  children  grow  sleepy,  and 
divers  interesting  little  duets  and  trios  arise  frcm 
one  part  or  another  of  the  cabin. 

"  Hush,  Johnny !  be  a  good  boy,**  says  a  pale, 
nursing  mamma  to  a  great,  bristling,  whiteheaded 
phenomenon,  who  is  kicking  very  much  at  large  in 
her  lap. 

**I  won't  be  a  good  boy,  neither,"  respondi 
Johnny,  with  interesting  expllcitness ;  **  I  want  to 
go  to  bed,  and  so-o-o-o !"  and  Johnny  makes  up  a 
mouth  as  big  as  a  teacup,  and  roars  with  good 
courage,  and  his  mamma  asks  him  "  if  he  ever  saw 
pa  do  so,"  and  tells  him  that  he  is  mamma's  dear,  good 
little  boy,  and  must  not  make  a  noise,  with  various 
observations  of  the  kind,  which  are  so  strikin^y 
efficacious  in  such  cases.  Meanwhile,  the  domestic 
concert  in  other  quarters  proceeds  with  vigor. 
*' Mamma,  I'm  tired!"  bawls  a  child.  ** Where's 
the  baby's  night-gown  ?"  calls  a  nurse.  "  Do  take 
Peter  up  in  your  lap,  and  keep  him  still."  *•  Pray 
get  out  some  biscuits  to  stop  their  mouths."  Mean- 
while, sundry  babies  strike  in  **  con  spirito,"  as  the 
music  books  have  it,  and  execute  various  flourishes; 
the  disconsolate  mothers  sigh,  and  look  as  if  all  wai 
over  with  them ;  and  the  young  ladies  appear  ex- 
tremely disgusted,  and  wonder  **  what  business  wo* 
men  have  to  be  travelling  round  with  babies." 

To  these  troubles  succeeds  the  turning-out  scene, 
when  the  whole  caravan  is  ejected  into  the  gentle- 
men's cabin,  that  the  beds  may  be  made.  The  red 
curtains  are  put  down,  and  in  solemn  silence  aD, 
the  last  mysterious  preparations  begin.  At  length 
it  is  announced  that  all  is  ready.  Forthwith  the 
whole  company  rush  back,  and  find  the  walls  em- 
bellished by  a  series  of  little  shelves,  about  a  foot 
wide,  each  furnished  with  a  mattress  and  bedding, 
and  hooked  to  the  ceiling  by  a  very  suspidonsly 
slender  cord.  Direful  are  the  ruminations  and  ex- 
clamations of  inexperienced  travellers,  particularly 
young  ones,  as  they  eye  these  very  equivocal  ac- 
commodations. "  What !  sleep  up  there  ?  /  won't 
sleep  on  one  of  those  top  shelves,  1  know.  The 
cords  will  certainly  break."  The  chambermaid  here 
takes  up  the  conversation,  and  solemnly  assures 
them  that  such  an  accident  is  not  to  be  thought  of 
at  all;  that  it  is  a  natural  impossibility — a  thing 
that  could  not  happen  without  an  actual  miracle ; 
and  since  it  becomes  increasingly  evident  that 
thirty  ladies  cannot  all  sleep  on  the  lowest  shelf^ 
there  is  some  effort  made  to  exercise  faith  in  this 
doctrine ;  nevertheless,  all  look  on  their  neighbors 
with  fear  and  trembling ;  and  when  the  stout  lady 
talks  of  taking  a  shelf,  she  is  most  urgently  pressed 
to  change  places  with  her  alarmed  neighbor  below. 
Points  of  location  being  after  a  while  ac|justed, 
comes  the  last  struggle.  Every  body  wants  to  take 
off  a  bonnet,  or  look  for  a  shawl,  to  find  a  cloak,  or 
get  a  carpet-bag,  and  all  set  about  it  with  such  zeal 
that  nothing  can  be  done.  '*  Ma'am,  you're  on  my 
foot  I"  says  one.  "  Will  yon  please  to  move, 
ma'am  f*  says  somebody,  who  is  gasping  and  strag- 
gling behind  you.  "  Move !"  you  echo.  "  Indeed, 
I  should  be  very  glad  to,  but  I  don*t  see  much 
prospect  of  it."  '*  Chambermaid !"  calls  a  lady, 
who  is  struggling  among  a  heap  of  carpet-bags  and 
children  at  one  end  of  the  cabin.  **  Mram  f* 
echoes  the  poor  chambermaid,  who  is  wedged  fiist, 


in  •  Btinilar  liliutioll,  »t  di«  other  "  Where's  my 
tdoak,  cfaunbennaid t"  "I'd  find  it  ma'am,  If 
I  could  more."  "  Cbxrabennud,  my  buket  I" 
"  Chambermaid,  mj  parasol!"  "Chambermaid, 
tny  carpet  bigt"  "Hamma,  ihey  puah  me  so!" 
"Hush,  child;  crawl  under  Ihere,  and  lie  Mill  till  I 
can  undress  jou."  At  Ust,  howeTer,  Ihe  various 
distretaes  are  over,  the  babies  sink  to  sleep,  and 
eTCD  tlut  much-enduring  being,  the  chambeimaid, 
■eelu  out  some  comer  for  repose.  Tired  and 
drowsy,  JOU  are  jusl  sinking  into  a  doze,  when  bang 
goes  the  boat  against  (he  sides  of  a  lock ;  ropes 
■crape,  men  run  and  about,  and  up  By  the  heads  of 
bU  the  top  ehelfites,  who  are  generaUy  the  more  ju- 
Tenile  and  oirr  pari  of  the  company. 

"What's  that!  what's  that!"  flies  from  moulh  to 
mouth ;  and  forthwith  tbey  proceed  to  awaken 
tbeir  respectire  relations.  "Uother!  Aunt  Hbd- 
Mdil  dowakeup;  what  is  this  awful  noise  F"  "Oh, 
only  a  lock !"  "  Pray  be  still,"  groan  out  tbe  sleepy 
members  from  below. 

"A  lock!"  eiclaim  the  viracionB  creatures,  ever 
OD  the  alert  for  information  ;  "  and  what  >>  a  lock, 
pray  ?" 

"Don't  you  know  what  a  took  is,  you  dUy  crea- 
tures T     Do  lie  down  and  go  to  sleep." 

"But  say,  there  ain't  any  tJun^r  In  a  lock.  Is 
there  F"  respond  the  querists.  "  Danger '."  exclaims 
a  deaf  old  lady,  poking  up  her  head  ;  "  what's  the 
matterf  There  hain't  nothin'  burst,  has  there?" 
"Ko,  no,  no  ;"  exclaim  the  provoked  and  despairing 
opposition  party,  who  find  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  OS  going  to  sleep  till  they  have  made  the  old 
l»dy  below  and  the  young  ladies  above  undemtand  i 
exactly  Ihe  philosophy  of  a  lock.  Alter  a  while  the 
eonrersalion  again  subsides ;  again  all  is  still ;  you  I 
hear  only  the  trampUng  of  horses  and  the  rippling 
of  the  rope  in  the  walcr,  and  sleep  again  ts  stealing 
over  you.  You  doze,  you  dream,  and  oil  of  a  sud- 
den you  ai«  startled  by  a  ery,  "  Chambermaid,  wake 
up  tbe  lady  that  wants  to  be  set  ashorel"  Dp 
Jnnip*  ohunbermaid,  and  up  jump  the  lady  and  two 
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children,  anil  forthwith  form  a  connnitlee  of  inquirv 

as  to  ways  and  mean*.  "Where's  my  bonnet?'' 
says  the  lady,  half  awake,  and  fumbling  among  the 
various  articles  of  that  name.  "  I  thought  1  bung 
it  up  behind  the  door."  "  Can't  you  find  it!"  says 
poor  chambermaid,  yawning,  and  rubbing  her  eyes. 
"Oh,  yes,  here  it  is,"  says  the  lady ;  and  (hen  the 
cloak,  the  shawl,  the  gloves,  the  shoes,  receive  each 
a  separate  discuasiAi.  At  lost  all  seems  ready,  and 
they  begin  to  more  off.  when  lo !  Peter's  cap  is 
missing.  "  Now,  where  can  it  be  ?"  soliloquixes  the 
lady.  "  I  put  it  right  here  by  the  (able  leg  ;  maybe 
it  got  into  some  of  the  berths."  At  (his  suggestion, 
the  chambermaid  lakes  the  candle,  and  goes  round 
deliberately  to  every  berth,  poking  the  light  directly 
in  the  face  of  every  sleeper.  "Here  it  is,"  she  ei- 
claims,  pulling  at  some  thing  black  under  one  pillow. 
"Ko,  indeed,  those  are  ray  shoes,"  says  the  vexed 
sleeper.  "  Haybe  it's  here,"  she  resumes,  darting 
upon  something  dark  in  another  berlh.  "  No, 
(hat's  my  bog,"  responds  the  occupant.  The  cham- 
bermaid then  proceeds  to  turn  over  all  the  children 
on  the  floor,  (o  see  if  it  is  not  under  them.  In  tbe 
conme  of  which  process,  they  ai«  most  agreeably 
waked  up  and  enlivened  ;  and  when  every  body  is 
broad  awake,  and  most  uncharitably  wishing  the 
cap.  and  Peter  too,  at  the  bottom  of  the  canal,  the 
good  lody  exclaims,  "  Well,  if  this  isn't  lucky  -,  her« 
I  had  It  safe  in  my  basket  all  the  time  l"  And  she 
departs  amid  the — what  shall  I  say  ? — execrations  T 
— of  the  whole  company,  ladies  (hough  they  be- 
Well,  after  this  follows  a  hushing  np  and  wip'mg 
up  among  the  juvenile  population,  and  a  series  of 
remarks  commences  from  the  various  shelves,  of  a 
very  edifying  and  instructive  tendency.  One  saya 
thai  the  woman  did  nut  seem  (o  know  where  any 
thing  was ;  another  shjb  that  she  hod  waked  them 
all  np ;  a  third  adds  that  she  has  waked  up  all  tbe 
children  too ;  and  the  elderly  ladies  make  moral  re- 
Becdons  on  the  importance  of  putting  your  thlnga 
where  you  can  Bnd  them — being  always  ready  ; 
which  observations,  being  delivered  in  an  exceed- 
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ingly  doleful  and  drowsy  tone,  form  a  sort  of  sub- 
bass  to  the  liTely  chattering  of  the  upper  sbclfites, 
who  declare  that  they  feel  quite  wide  awake — that 
they  don^t  think  they  shall  go  to  sleep  again  to-night 
— and  discourse  over  every  thing  in  creation,  until 
you  Heartily  wish  you  were  enough  related  to  them 
to  give  them  a  scolding. 

At  last,  however,  voice  after  voice  drops  off;  you 
fall  into  a  most  refreshing  slumlter ;  it  seems  to  you 
that  you  sleep  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  when  the 
chambermaid  pulls  you  by  the  sleeve.  "  Will  you 
please  to  get  up,  maVm?  We  want  to  make  the 
beds."  Tou  start  and  stare.  Sure  enough,  the 
night  is  gone.  So  much  for  sleeping  on  board 
canal  boats. 

Let  us  not  enumerate  the  manifold  perplexities  of 
the  morning  toilet  in  a  place  where  every  lady 
realizes  most  forcibly  the  condition  of  the  old  wo- 
man who  lived  under  a  broom :  **  All  she  wanted 
was  elbow  room.**  Let  us  not  tell  how  one  glass  is 
made  to  answer  for  thirty  fair  faces,  one  ewer  and 
vase  for  thirty  lavations ;  and — tcU  it  not  in  Gath  I 


—one  towel  for  a  company !  Let  us  not  intimate 
how  ladies*  shoes  have,  in  a  night,  clandestinely  slid 
into  the  gentlemen's  cabin,  and  gentlemen*8  boots 
elbowed,  or  rather,  toed  their  way  among  ladies* 
gear,  nor  recite  the  exclamationa  after  runaway 
property  that  arc  heard.  **  I  can*t  find  nothin*  of 
Johnny *s  shoe  !**  **  Here*s  a  shoe  in  the  water 
pitcher — is  this  it  ?*'  "  My  side  combs  are  gone  !** 
exclaims  a  nymph  with  dishevelled  curia.  **  Massy, 
do  look  at  my  bonnet  !**  exclaims  an  old  lady,  ele- 
vating an  article  crushed  into  as  many  angles  as 
there  are  pieces  in  a  mince  pie.  **  I  never  did  sleep 
8o  much  together  in  my  life,**  echoes  a  poor  little 
French  lady,  whom  despair  has  driven  into  talking 
English. 

But  our  shortning  paper  warns  us  not  to  pro- 
long our  catalogue  of  distresses  beyond  reafonable 
bounds,  and  therefore  we  will  close  with  advising 
all  our  friends,  who  intend  to  try  this  way  of  tra- 
velling for  pleasure^  to  take  a  good  stock  both  of 
patience  and  clean  towels  with  them,  for  we  think 
that  they  will  find  abundant  need  for  both. 
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Captain  MATFERRiE>was  no  longer  a  young  man. 
He  no  longer  went  to  meeting  with  jet  black  boots. 
He  no  longer  frequented  the  society  of  the  village — 
except  those  circles  which  gathered  in  Gregory 
Donoe*s  store.  The  ambitions  of  men  change  with 
their  ages.  Captain  Mavferrie  now  no  longer 
plumed  himself  upon  the  hay  crop,  nor  prided  him- 
self upon  his  seed-corn.  He  thought  less  of  his 
oxen  now,  and  more  of  his  horses.  He  cared  little 
for  his  axe,  but  a  good  deal  for  his  fishing-pole.  He 
had  built  him  a  new  cider-mill,  and  his  orchard  was 
now  esteemed  by  him,  more  according  to  the  quan- 
tity of  its  products,  than  their  quality. 

in  short.  Captain  Mavferrie  had  passed  that  time 
of  his  life  when  respectability  was  his  most  cherish- 
ed luxury. 

Time,  who  had  quieted  the  inquiries,  and  specu- 
lations, and  gossipings,  which  sprang  up  upon  the 
occasion  of  Salanda*s  birth,  thought  fit  to  raise  them 
to  life  again  ;  and  to  do  it  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  Mrs.  Gregory  Donoe. 

Gregory  Donoe,  the  Captain's  friend,  was  a  man 
very  well  to  do  in  the  world,  as  we  have  already 
had  reason  to  judge.  He  was  prosperous,  and, 
after  the  manner  of  men,  happy.  He  had  never- 
theless, one  affliction — ^he  was  about  to  lose  his 
wife.  It  is  not  often  that  a  husband  can  obtain  de- 
finite and  reliable  information  of  the  exact  date  of 
his  approaching  widowerhood ;  but  Mrs.  Donoe  had 
marked  with  an  ink-blot  in  her  hu8band*s  almanac, 
the  twenty-third  of  April,  as  the  day  of  her  un- 
doubted departure  from  this  earthly  scene,  and  was 
arranging  her  family  affairs  with  a  view  to  a  public 
ascension  upon  that  day. 

In  other  words,  Mrs.  Gregory  Donoe  was  a  con- 
firmed Millerite ; — a  believer  in  that  faith  which 
was  then  somewhat  prevalent  in  New  England,  and 
which,  by  a  careful  casting  up  of  the  accounts  of 
the  prophecies,  demonstrated  the  certain  destruc- 
tion of  this  globe  upon  the  23d  of  April,  1843. 

As  the  spring  of  that  fated  year  advanced,  Mrs. 
Donoe  began  to  be  less  and  less  interested  in  such 


sublunary  affairs  as  breakfasts  and  dinners,  parlors 
and  bedrooms,  furniture  and  clothing,  guests,  cos* 
tomers  and  charges,  until  it  really  seemed  as  if  she 
were  indeed  about  to  give  up  the  business  of  living 
altogether.  As  the  month  of  April  drew  near,  she 
grew  more  and  more  enthusiastic  in  the  work  of 
preparing  ascension-robes,  for  herself  and  Tommy. 
Tommy  was  a  young  Donoe  of  some  fifteen  or 
eighteen  months  old.  He  was  not,  to  be  sure,  a 
very  strong  believer  in  Millerism,  but  then,  as  liis 
mother  said,  he  was  **  so  young  and  innocent  like, 
he  would  go  right  straight  up  by  his  own  heft  when 
the  time  came,  and  think  nothing  at  all  about  it.** 

Mrs.  Donoe*s  Millerism  might  not  have  disturbed 
her  husband  much  if  it  had  been  confined  to  a  quiet 
opinion  in  her  own  mind,  which  did  not  interrupt 
the  regular  performance  of  her  domestic  duties. 
But,  unhappily,  the  case  was  otherwise.  Nothing 
in  the  house  was  properly  washed  but  ascension 
robes.  Very  often  there  was  neither  breakfast, 
dinner,  nor  supper,  prepared  for  Gregory.  For  a 
time,  he  submitted  to  live  on  casual  luncheons  in 
the  store.  But  before  long,  he  began  to  tire  of -the 
limited  variety  of  that  establishment,  and  he  con- 
cluded that  the  world  would  come  to  an  end  for 
him,  pretty  soon,  if  he  was  not  carcfuL  And  so  he 
told  the  Captain ;  who  cheered  him  up  by  the  as- 
surance that,  if  he  could  only  get  along  by  the 
twenty-third,  he  guessed  things  would  all  come  out 
right  after  aU. 

Mrs.  Donoe  derived  the  information,  which  sup- 
ported her  in  her  controversial  discussions  upon  the 
melancholy  subject  which  occupied  her  thoughts, 
from  a  villainous-looking  sheet  styled,  **  The  Mid- 
night Cry,**  a  newspaper  of  a  sombre  cast  of  mind, 
devoted  to  the  elucidation  of  such  problems  as : — 

Given,  a  beast  with  seven  heads  and  ten  horns, 
numbered  666, — the  date  of  the  Babylonish  captiv- 
ity, not  verv  definitely  settled, — a  guess  that  the 
word  **  time  in  prophecy  means  a  period  of  three 
hundred  and  sixty  ye.ars, — a  period  of  seventy 
weeks  with  leave  to  make  it  as  many  centuries  long 
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M  yoa  choose, — us  many  beasts  with  heads,  horns, 
wings,  legs,  and  tails,  ad  libitum^  as  the  nature  of 
the  argument  may  seem  to  demand,  and  such  like 
dJkU;— 

Reqnirtdy  to  compute  the  time  of  the  general  end 
of  all  things. 

This  sheet,  being  printed  in  extremely  black  type, 
and  profusely  illustrated  with  graphic  portraits  of 
the  rarious  beasts  by  which  the  argument  was  sup- 
ported, was  by  no  means  what  one  would  call  light 
reading;  and  was  not  at  all  calculated  to  give  a 
lively  or  exhilarating  turn  to  Mrs.  Donoe^s  discus- 
sions with  her  friends. 

These  discussions,  although  they  turned  chiefly 
upon  the  certainty  with  which  the  destruction  of 
the  world  on  the  twenty-third  of  April  might  be 
counted  upon,  involTcd  a  further,  though  subordi- 
nate debate,  upon  the  positions,  prospects,  and 
chances  of  all  the  neighbors.  It  was  a  great  point 
with  Mrs.  Donoe  to  assure  herself,  who,  upon  the 
promised  day,  was  likely  to  go  up ; — who,  down. 

Foremost  upon  the  latter  list,  in  the  opinion  of 
Mrs.  Donoe,  stood  Captain  Mayferrie.  Her  reasons 
for  despairing  of  his  future  safety  were  thus  inter- 
preted to  that  gentleman  by  Aunt  Provy,  one  after- 
noon, when  she  met  him  in  the  village  street: 

"  La !  Captain,"^  said  she,  "  do  you  know,  Mrs. 
Donoe*s  been  saying  most  awful  things  about  you. 
Mrs.  Tripp  was  over  to  see  me  this  afternoon,  and 
flays  she,  I  was  down  to  Squire  Cartrock's,  and  Mrs. 
Gartrock  said  her  girls  was  up  to  the  hill  a  little 
while  ago,  up  to  Mrs.  Buxton's,  and  Mrs.  Buxton 
says  that  if  you^re  what  Mrs.  Donoe  says  you  are, 
you're  not  fit  to  live ;  them's  her  very  words." 

«« Ha!  ha  !"*  laughed  the  Captain. 

'*  She  says, — you  know  Mrs.  Donoe  's  a  Millerite, 
and  believes  the  world's  a-coming  to  an  end  next 
month, — she  says  all  sorts  of  things  about  you,  and 
Mrs.  Buxton  told  the  Cartrock  girls  that  she  heard 
that  Mrs.  Donoe  told  her  husband  that  you  was  a 
reprobate ;  and,  says  she,  the  poor  girl  was  his  vic- 
tim, and  the  child's  his  outcast." 

"  I'm  much  obliged  to  you  for  telling  me,"  said 
the  Captain ;  **  I  must  call  on  Mrs.  Donoe  some 
night,  I  think,  if  she's  going  to  bring  that  old  gossip 
all  up  again." 

Nor  did  the  Captain  forego  his  intentions.  A  few 
nights  later  he  stood  in  Gregory  Donoe's  store,  as 
the  storekeeper  was  preparing  to  close  for  the 
night. 

**  Is  your  wife  waiting  for  the  end  of  the  world 
as  patient  as  ever  ?"  he  inquired  of  the  proprietor 
of  the  establishment. 

"  Yes,  just  the  same,"  was  the  reply. 

"She  expects  to  go  up  before  the  fire,  don't 
the  ?"  continued  Captain  Mayferrie. 

**  I  believe  she  does,"  answered  the  storekeeper, 
somewhat  absently.  He  was  putting  some  pack- 
ages away  in  a  drawer  down  under  the  counter. 

"  It  wouldn't  be  quite  unexpected,  if  she  was  to 
be  called  away  to-night,  would  it  ?"  asked  the  Cap- 
tain. 

"  What  ?"  said  Gregory,  looking  up  quickly,  and 
closely  scanning  the  expression  of  the  Captain's  face. 

"  It  wouldn't  come  much  amiss,  would  it  ?"  said 
the  Captain,  repeating  his  inquiry ;  but  this  time 
with  a  nod  and  a  wink,  which  seemed  to  make  a 
far  greater  impression  on  the  trader's  mind  than 
did  the  language  of  the  question,  **  if  she  was  to  be 
called  for  to-night  ? — ^not  if  she  would  come  back 
to  breakfast  in  her  sober  senses  ?" 


"  Mayferrie,"  exclaimed  the  storekeeper,  with  an 
appreciating  smile,  **  you're  a  regular  brick.  What'll 
you  take  to  drink  ?"  And  with  unprecedented  gen- 
erosity, he  poured  out  a  full  glass  of  the  Captain's 
favorite  beverage,  and  treated  him,  gratis. 

That  night  was  a  cold  and  blustering  March 
night.  About  one  o'clock,  some  one  rapped  sharp- 
ly outside  the  window  of  the  room  where  Mr.  Donoe 
and  his  wife  were  quietly  sleeping. 

"  Mrs.  Donoe,"  cried  a  voice  from  without ;  a  sort 
of  midnight  cry. 

"What  do  you  want?"  said  Mr.  Donoe,  in  re- 
ply. 

"  Mrs.  Donoe,"  responded  the  midnight  cry, 
"  Mrs.  Donoe ;  111  not  talk  to  an  unbeliever." 

**  What  is  it  ?"  said  Mrs.  Donoe,  rising  hastily  and 
going  to  the  window. 

**  I've  come  for  you,"  replied  the  cry  without,  la- 
conically, '*  come  along ;  I'm  in  a  hurry." 

"  Who  is  it  ?"  inquired  Mrs.  Donoe,  peering  out 
from  behind  the  curtain. 

**  I'm  an  angel,"  was  the  answer.  **  We're  a 
going  to  carry  up  all  the  saints  before  the  twenty- 
third;  and  they've  sent  me  for  you,  so  come 
along." 

**  Oh,  Gregory  I"  exclaimed  his  wife,  bursting 
into  tears,  "  I  must  go  with  him,  I  must,  I  must. 
Oh,  dear  me !  Do  come  too,  now.  Now  you  know 
it's  all  true  what  I've  told  you  so  many  times.  Only 
believe,  and  we'll  go  up  together.     Oh,  dear." 

"Don't  go,  Mary,"  remonstrated  her  husband, 
"  I  wouldn't,  it's  too  cold ;  besides  that  ain't  an 
angel,  I  don't  believe." 

*'  Yes,  it  is,"  said  Mrs.  Donoe,  "and  I  must  go." 

"  Come,  be  quick,"  said  the  angel,  "  I'm  as  cold 
as  thunder,  waiting  out  here." 

"  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  cold  angel  ?"  asked  Mr. 
Donoe  of  his  wife,  argumentatively. 

Mrs.  Donoe  made  no  reply.  She  busied  herself 
with  the  preparations  that  were  necessary  for  her 
departure.  There  was  but  little  for  her  to  do, 
since  she  had  done  nothing  for  a  month  previous 
but  arrange  her  affairs  for  this  crisis.  Grief  in  her 
heart  filled  her  eyes  with  tears,  for,  with  all  her 
folly,  she  loved  her  husband  truly.  To  be  parted 
from  him  for  any  cause,  would  have  been  a  great 
affliction  to  her,  but  to  leave  him  thus,  was  doubly 
painful.  lie,  on  the  other  hand,  seemed  but  little 
moved  by  the  prospect  of  her  departure,  but  then 
it  must  be  considered  that  he  was  not,  perhaps, 
then  fairly  awake.  At  one  time,  indeed,  he  seemed 
almost  overcome  with  emotion,  but  he  soon  stifled 
it  under  the  blankets.  What  kind  of  emotion  it 
was,  is  not  easily  determined.  He,  however,  re- 
peated his  advice,  that  she  should  disregard  the  du- 
bious summons,  but  to  no  effect ;  an  angel  called 
her,  and  she  must  go. 

"  Mayn't  I  take  little  Tommy  ?"  said  she,  addres.<i- 
ing  the  angel  without;  "I've  got  his  robes  all 
ready." 
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No,  no,"  said  he,  "I'm  coming  for  all  the 
babies  next  week ;  let  him  be ;  and  come  along 
yourself  quicker ;  do  you  suppose  an  angel  can  wait 
forever  ?" 

Mrs.  Donoe  bid  a  hasty  farewell  to  her  husband, 
in  which  tears,  Millerite  Theology,  kisses,  expostu- 
lations, and  womanly  aifection,  were  strangely 
mingled, — pave  the  sleeping  Tommy  a  parting  ca- 
ress ;  and  then,  weeping  bitterly,  sallied  out  into 
the  cold  and  blustering  night. 
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Sbe  found  ber  angel  in  eartbl;  gwae,  resembling 
a  Btage-driTer  as  much  ai  an;  thing.  He  was  warm- 
ly clothed  from  head  to  foot,  wore  a  warm  fur  cap 
uid  shaggy  woollen  comforter,  and  stood  in  aa 
■tout  a  pair  of  boots  aa  ever  cased  tbe  feel  of  a 
mortal.  Ab  Mrs,  Donoe  had  never  been  led  to 
conceive  of  angoU  in  EiKh  a  form  and  dreas,  but, 
on  tbe  contrary,  had  supposed  them  to  eotudat  of 
the  head  and  winga  usually  aMigned  to  Uiem  by 
fanaginativo  artiste,  she  telt  ber  confidence  in  his 
muffled  angelhood  somewhat  shaken.  She  gazed 
upon  big  countenaace  to  discern  that  radiant  glory 
whicb  she  supposed  would  there  appear ;  but  It  was 
dimmed  and  quenched  between  the  fur  cap  which 
was  pulled  down  Ion  over  his  eyes,  aud  tbe  com- 
forter, whiuh  waa  tied  around  the  lower  part  of  his 
&ce,  conceaiiag  every  thing  below  the  bridge  of  hia 

The  angel,  however,  gave  her  no  time  for  ques- 
tions, but,  granping  her  arm,  started  off  with  her 
down  the  road  at  a  brisk  pace. 

"How  are  we  going  up*"  inquired  Mrs.  Donoe, 
timidly,  after  they  had  trudged  some  three  or  four 
minutes.  "We  ain't  going  to  walk  all  the  way,  J 
suppose,  are  we  ?" 

"  No,"  said  the  angel,  "  Tve  pot  a  chariot  of  Are 
down  along  a  piece,  when  we  get  to  it." 

"  A  chariot  of  fire  I"  eicUimed  Mrs.  Donoe,  men- 
tally. The  pDw<ibi)ily  that  this  would  be  the  mode 
of  her  ascenxion  bad  never  occurred  to  her.  Bbe 
bad  eipected  to  go  up  in  the  balloon  rtyle,  as  being 
safer,  and  more  in  accorilaiice  with  the  CeaehiiigB  of 
the  Uillerite  prophets.  However,  there  was  nothing 
to  be  said  about  the  matter,  and  the  two  waliicd  on 
half  a  mile  in  silence.  The  angel  would  not  talk,  i 
and  Mrs.  Donoe  dared  not;  but  she  began  to  fear  I 
tbat  the  angels  were  very  un:>ociBl  creatures.  But  | 
at  last,  as  they  reached  a  place  where  two  roads  ' 
met,  Che  angel  apokc;  . 

"  Tou  wait  here,"  said  he.  1 


"What  foresaid  Urs.  Donoe.  "1  don't  see  tbe 
chariot." 

"  We  haven't  come  to  that  yet,"  replied  the  ao- 
gel.     "  I've  Co  go  up  this  other  road  afber  two  uore 

sisters  ;  then  we'll  all  go  on  to  It." 

So  saying,  he  led  Hrs.  Donoe  to  a  rock  by  the 
idde  of  (he  road,  which  afforded  ber  a  seat,  and  tell- 
ing her  to  ait  down  there  nnlll  he  cotDe  back, 
started  off  upon  his  errand.  Mrs.  Donoe  sat  pa- 
tiently down  to  await  hia  return. 

"By  the  way,"  thought  she,  "if  Tm  going  op  is 
a  chariot  of  fire,  I  guess  I'll  carry  ap  some  snow ; 
perhaps  it'll  be  hot. 

Bo  saying,  she  crowded  snow  into  her  shoes  and 
bonnet,  as  well  as  into  such  parts  of  ber  dresi  u 
the  construction  of  her  robe  allowed;  In  order  to 
be  protected  as  much  as  possible  from  the  element 
to  which  she  was  to  be  exposed. 

Time  pBE.aed  slowly  on,  but  no  angel  appeared 
In  vain  the  deserted  lady  stood  up  upon  ber  scat, 
and  looked  eagerly  to  see  him  coming  down  the 
bill  with  Che  promised  companions  of  her  jonmcT. 
He  came  not.  In  vain  she  turned  about,  and  sttoif 
to  catch  in  the  dim  dislence  some  ftashes  of  liglil 
which  might  disclose  to  her  Ihc  stopping-place  of 
the  chariot.  No  light  revealed  its  form.  No  light 
could  she  discern,  except  that  the  gray  rays  wluch 
warn  us  of  the  morning  were  beginning  to  mike 
their  appearance  in  the  east.  Day  was  dawning; 
but  faster  than  its  tardy  coming,  dawned  the  light  of 
truth  upon  her  mind.  Weary,  cold,  wet,  indignant, 
she  resolved  to  await  no  longer  the  coming  of  her 
deceptive  angel,  but  to  return  to  her  husband  and 
ber  home. 

Accordingly,  about  five  o'clock,  Mr.  Donoe  was 
aroused  by  another  tap  at  his  window  ;  this  time  a 
light  Bod  timid  one. 

"  Who's  there  !"  said  he. 


"I," 


"  WelL  I  know  that,"  odd  Mr.  Donoe,  "  but  wbo 

is  If" 

"  Your   wife,  your  own  Mary,"  oiiswered  Mrs. 

"Not  a  bit  of  it,"  said  Mr.  Donoe;  "  my  wife 
went  off  with  an  angel  in  the  middle  of  tbe  night ; 
I  expect  she  Is  far  enough  off  by  this  time." 

"Oh,  Gregory  I"  replied  his  weeping  wife,  "do 
let  me  in,  I've  come  back  :  only  try  me,  and  I  never 
will  be  such  a  fool  again." 

Hr.  Donoe  gladly  received  bts  wife  home  again, 
and  neither  heard  nor  saw  more  of  her  Uillerism, 
The  dust  again  flew  from  the  shelves  and  chairs  be- 
times ;  the  frying-pan  spullered  in  the  morning,  as 
of  old,  and  the  tea-kettle  biased  and  sang  at  twi- 
light. The  wash-tub  returned  to  its  wonted  activi- 
ty, and  order  and  comfort  reigned  again  hi  tbe 
household. 

Tbe  Captain,  accidentally  passing  tbe  domestic  en- 
trance of  Gregory  Donee's  one  bright  morning  in 
tbe  first  week  of  Mrs.  Donoe's  re-convernon,  saw 
that  lady  shaking  the  dooi><mat  on  the  front-door 
steps,  in  front  of  tbe  porch.  Gregory  himself  was 
standing  near  the  door  watching  that  opetation. 
From  all  appearances,  tbe  mat  had  not  eigoyed  oa 
thorough  a  shaking  for  Bome  time. 

"Your  wife's  about  again,  I  see,"  said  the  Otjh 
(un,  in  an  undertone,  Co  Donoe. 

Gregory  Donoe  grinned  at  tbe  Captain,  as  much 
as  to  say,  "You're  a  cute  fellow." 

"  Good  moming,  Mr*.  Donoe,"  said  the  C^it«Ii), 
in  a  louder  tone  of  voice. 
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"  Oood  moming,"  said  llrt.  Donoe,  oartlf,  with-  | 
wit  looking  up,  howsTer,  uid  without  inlonuitting 
her  oocapatioo. 

Sbe  wu  the  leMt  bit  ia  the  world  auiidcioiu  of 
the  Captain. 

"  It's  a  flue  morning,"  renewed  the  Captain,  [deal- 

No  answer. 

"  Milder  thao  last  TucmiaT  night,"  pcralited  the 
Captain,  in  •  sliU  more  winning  tone. 

Mrs.  Danoe  looked  sharply  at  the  Captain,  and 
murmured  something  to  the  effect  that  Bhe  "  didn't 
know  may  thing  about  lut  Tueedaf  night." 

Gregorj  turned  suddenly  around,  awaj  from 
tbe  housi.' ;  presenting  to  a  p!iilOHOp>hic  cow,  who 


happened  to  be  passing,  a  visage  surprisingly  rosy 
and  contorted  with  repressed  emotion. 

"I  thought  I  would  just  mention,"  said  the  Cap- 
tain, assuming  hi«  most  gentlemanly  nuaner,  "that 
If  any  body  ever  comes  to  me  again  with  anygoedp 
about  my  affaire,  that  you  had  a  hand  in,  f  shall 
feel  obliged  to  tell  them  all  about  your  trip  with 
that  angeL" 

"Oh,  youl — "commenced  Uni.  Donoe,  clinching 
her  fair  hand. 

"  And  about  tbe  chariot  of  fire,"  added  the  Cap- 
lain.    And  be  bowed  a  gentlemanly  bow,  and  pass- 
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Wttiioitt  waiting  time  upon  the  exterior  of  the 
CiliHcc,  which  is  very  generally  disliked,  as  present- 
ing the  front  of  a  barracks  and  a  tortoise's  back  for 
a  roof — which  ia  carped  at  for  the  green  trees  it  has 
sacrificed  and  the  space  in  the  promenade  it  occu- 
pies— let  ns  enter  boldly  by  the  Heveral  gales  set 
apart  for  onr  several  conditions  in  life.  You  will 
paw  through  one  of  the  rotary  turnstiles,  which 
clii'lu  as  you  enter,  and  regiatera  the  coin  you  have 
left,  in  its  memory  oC  iron.  I,  in  virtue  of  the  mu- 
nlBcence  of  the  Imperial  Comniiasion,  and  armed 
with  a  ticket  good  for  just  ten  days  more,  got  in  the 
best  way  I  can.  (The  company,  be  it  known,  malies 
it  la  puiiling  and  as  tedious  as  possible  for  the  un- 
paying  visitor  to  obtain  access  to  the  building.) 
Once  in,  we  are  free  from  annoyance,  except  the 
green-house  atmoaphero,  which  suggesla  Cayenne  to 
one  who  has  never  been  there,  and  reminds  of  it 
one  who  lias  escaped  from  thence.  There  is  little 
more  sawing  and  hamoicring,  and  the  Eiponilion  is 
four-finhs  complete.  At  elcien  every  day,  it  It 
washed  and  dressed  snd  ready  for  company. 

At  the  very  entrance  is  the  Glass  Deparlment, 
pl«Md  thus  earl;  opou  the  TJaitor's  route,  I  preaame, 


lo  show  him  that  all  the  gloss  in  France  was  not 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  roof.  There  are 
panes  of  glass  packed  for  eiportation ;  between 
each  plate  lies  a  succession  of  nicely-cut  straws, 
prepared  as  it  were  for  mint  julep  purposea  One 
naturally  inclines  lo  pull  at  one  end,  as  if  there  were 
certainly  jragmncy  and  limpidity  at  the  other. 
Then  there  are  gloss  covers  for  cIocIih  and  vases, 
but  big  enough  to  contain  a  giant  uprieht ;  and  these, 
we  are  told,  were  blown  by  the  breath  of  a  single 
man;  there  ar«  singular  retorts  for  chemical  uses, 
looking  like  overgrown  sonp-bobbles ;  bottles  of  ex- 
tra quality  and  fine  work  man  »hip,  liut  empty,  in 
compliance  with  the  prescriptions  of  the  late  liquor 
low.  Though  perhaps  an  empty  bottle  is  more  likely 
to  be  on  emptitd  one  than  onowhicb  has  never  been 
filled.  Huge  sheets  of  colored  glass  complete  the 
collection:  thoy  make  you  regret  that  cclipees  of 
the  sun  are  not  more  frequent. 

Then  the  Printing  Department.  Here  is  a  sheet  of 
postage  Itomps  which  reminds  one  of  his  neglect- 
ed private  correspondence ;  andachort  representing 
720  shades  of  four  colors,  green,  blue,  red  and  yel- 
low.   There  ore  ten  chromatic  circles,  with  ISgisd- 
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uated  rays  to  each.  It  is  a  triumph  of  arrange- 
ment, though  it  hurts  the  eyes,  like  the  optical 
whirligig  in  Banium's  Museum. 

Then  the  Binding  Department.  Gilt  edge  looks 
like  solid  ingots,  and  gold  leaf  may  be  taken  for  old 
family  plate.  Massive  ledgers  and  folio  letter  books 
resemble  the  archives  of  a  dynasty,  or  the  registers 
of  a  recording  angel.  They  inspire  one  with  a  pas- 
sion for  accounts,  and  the  delicious  ruling  with  the 
rectagonal  rod  lines,  in  the  inside,  suggests  the 
image  of  Zerah  Colbum  ciphering  in  them  with  a 
diamond-pointed  pen. 

Just  about  here  hangs  the  patented  ^*  instantane- 
ous map."  Every  town  is  marked  by  a  brass-headed 
nail,  and  this  nail,  upon  its  corresponding  ring,  hi 
tbe  alphabetical  table,  being  smartly  turned,  jumps 
up  and  protrudes  about  half  an  inch  from  the  sur- 
face, saying,  '*  Here  I  am."  There  are  400  rings 
arranged  in  twelve  columns,  and  400  brass  headed 
nails.  The  wires  are  invisible,  but  form  an  amaz- 
ing net- work  and  criss-cross,  behind,  out  of  sight. 

Then  a  perfumery  stand,  with  soap  enough  to 
convert  the  deluge  into  suds.  It  is  impossible,  in 
the  face  of  this  saponaceous  mountain,  to  credit  the 
current  statistics  that  every  Parisian  takes  but  two 
baths  a  year. 

Not  far  from  here  is  a  collection  of  exotic  plants 
made  in  France  by  machinery,  precisely  as  wooden 
nutmegs  are  made  at  home.  A  superb  cactus,  of 
colossal  dimensions,  and  colored  by  hand,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  nature  of  cacti,  announces,  Jsy  a  ticket, 
that  it  is  made  of  bronze.  A  flowering  shrub,  in  a 
pot,  with  a  delicate  pink  blossom,  tinkles  when  you 
tap  it  with  your  finger  nail,  as  would  a  sheet  iron 
pan.  A  long  serrated  leaf,  a  base  imitation  of  a 
tropical  production,  would  make  a  very  serviceable 
saw.  All  these  assumptions  of  borrowed  plumes 
might  do  very  well  for  brass,  but  are  quite  unwor- 
thy of  bronze. 

The  conspicuous  post  of  honor  is  the  famous  St. 
Gobain  plate  of  glass,  18  feet  high  by  12  wide,  and 
without  spot  or  flaw.  It  is  upright,  and  enclosed  in 
a  massive  white  and  gilt  frame.  Unfortunately  for 
this  triumph  of  a  very  beautiful  art,  it  is  quite  in- 
visible. No  one  can  see  it.  I  am  not  at  all  sure  it 
is  there.  I  have  looked  for  it,  but  looked  through 
it  and  beyond  it  instead.  At  ten  oVlock  in  the  morn- 
ing, before  it  is  ready  for  visitors,  you  can  see  dust 
upon  it,  but  the  glass  itself  no  eye  hath  seen.  It 
neither  reflects  what  is  before  it,  nor  casts  the  most 
delicate  haze  upon  what  is  behind  it. 

Kitchen  ranges  and  complete  batteries  of  cooking 
utensils  suggest  getting  married  and  going  to  house- 
keeping. Such  elegant  kettles  and  pans,  skewers, 
pokers  and  braziers,  such  gleaming  tin,  such  fancy 
iron,  I  have  never  seen,  in  either  cellar  or  pantry. 
They  would  require  a  steam  negress  to  keep  them 
in  order.  And  before  those  dandy  fire-places  no 
one  could  sit  but  in  embroidered  stockings  and 
pumps,  unless  an  ugly  lump  of  half  consumed  coal 
would  rattle  down  through  the  grating,  and  keep 
your  homespun  slippers  company. 

The  central  floor,  for  the  exceptional  and  special 
products,  is,  though  heterogeneous  as  a  bazaar,  as  in- 
teresting as  a  gallery  of  art.  The  Empress'  aviary — 
exotic  birds  imprisoned  in  a  sculptured  cage,  em- 
bowered in  the  rarest  flowers ;  a  toilette^  consisting  of 
four  mirrors  set  in  carved  marble  frames,  and  mount- 
ed on  a  marble  pediment  from  Carrara;  trophies 
of  fire-arms  and  cannon ;  an  immense  show-case  of 
wax-works  from  Bruasels,  representing  Jesua  Christ 


as  large  as  life,  with  a  superb  gold  beard  and  fiery 
red  hair,  giving  the  keys  of  heaven  to  St.  Peter- 
other  wax  dignitaries  looking  gratifiedly  on, — and 
all  this  to  illustrate  the  exhibitor's  skill  in  manuCie' 
turing  church  embroidery ;  a  carved  pulpit ;  an 
earthen  Venus  de  Milo,  three  or  four  times  the  size 
of  nature ;  a  battery  of  musical  instruments ;  an 
English  pile  of  naval  and  marine  curiosities — ^patent 
oars,  stems  of  new  plans  for  steamers,  life-boats,  all 
heaped  up  into  not  unsymmetrical  confusion,  the 
whole  commanded  by  a  figure  dressed  in  the  new 
costume  for  divers ;  show-cases  of  Lyons  silks  and 
St.  Etienne  ribbons  in  exhaustless  variety ;  and  im- 
mense prismatical  lighthouses,  as  brilhant  with  their 
seven  colors  as  the  silks  and  ribbons  themselves ; 
and  three  fountains  which  are  to  spout  fresh  water 
up  into  the  tropical  atmosphere  of  the  conservatory, 
though  not  yet  completed,  are  the  more  noticeable 
objects  in  a  cursory  view  like  the  present 

Up  stairs,  the  air  is  naturally  more  oppressive.  I 
suppose  that  a  location  here  was  allotted  to  the 
Honorable  East  India  Company,  out  of  a  sentiment 
of  geographical  and  equatorial  propriety.  Tea 
breathe  a  new  air,  and  are  certainly  in  a  new  civili- 
zation. The  eye  rests  upon  strange  devices  and 
unusual  colors---dull  red,  leaden  blue,  bottle  green, 
and  dead  yellow.  Were  we  a  Hindoo,  we  could  re- 
sume, in  the  East  Indian  corner,  our  Hindoo  every- 
day life,  so  complete  is  the  collection  of  accessories 
and  appliances.  We  could  dress  in  cashmere  or  gold 
embroidered  velvet,  recline  on  Madras  carpets,  under 
tents  woven  of  gilt  thread  ;  promenade  with  a  silver 
parasol,  ornamented  with  dangling  silver  tassels;  sit 
in  chairs  whose  sculpture  resembles  a  Chinese  puz- 
zle ;  worship  in  pagodas  on  the  scale  of  an  inch  to 
a  yard,  before  idols  reduced,  but  quite  as  frightful 
as  the  original ;  play  at  chess  on  boards  cut  from 
the  tusks  of  elephants,  with  men  all  of  whom  are 
either  gods  or  monsters.  It  might,  however,  be 
hardly  safe  to  checkmate  a  king  who  is  a  potentate 
in  this  world  or  a  deity  in  the  next.  Were  we  a 
Thug,  we  might  easily  continue  our  murderous  pro- 
fession in  the  Crystal  Palace,  for  a  Thug's  poignard, 
dyed  in  the  blood  of  seven  hundred  persons,  is  shown 
among  a  panoply  of  arms. 

As  we  pass  through  long  streets  of  dry  goods,  we 
have  barely  time  to  notice  the  pyramids  of  spools 
of  cotton,  jthe  sheets  of  lace,  the  devices  executed 
with  needles,  the  monuments  built  of  pins  and  fish- 
hooks, the  wooden  figures  dressed  in  ready-made 
clothing,  with  the  prices  affixed,  the  trophy  com- 
posed of  piles  of  cordage  of  every  size,  from  single- 
ply  twine  up  to  chain  hawsers,  nor  the  thousand 
and  one  graceful  arrangements  of  the  more  common 
materials  of  every-day  use. 

The  sun  is  piercing  the  clouds  and  the  ground 
glass  roof.  The  galleir  is  becoming  quite  untena- 
ble. The  wax  dolls  of  Madame  Martanari  look  as 
if  they  might  melt.  It  would  be  a  pity,  for  Mrs.  M. 
has  succeeded  better  than  any  predecessor  in  giving 
to  her  dolls  the  peculiar  chubbiness  of  infancy. 
Every  body  knows  how  a  baby's  flesh  is  given  to 
swell  and  burst  forth  in  the  vicinity  of  any  pressure, 
and  how  a  bulge  of  fatness  springs  up  each  side  of 
a  cruel  shoulder-strap.  Mrs.  M.  has  rendered  in 
wax  this  peculiarity  of  extreme  youth  with  wonder- 
ful precision.  She  excels,  also,  in  dimples.  I  feel 
convinced  that  Madame  Martanari  must  hare  been 
a  mother.  By  contrast  with  the  red  and  white  off- 
spring of  the  Caucasians,  she  axhibits  a  copper- 
colored  Osceola  one  foot  high,  accompanied  with  a 
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died  cureiag  the  pale-fkcea. 

Kot  for  from  here  is  the  ihow-casc  of  ■  I 
gift.  He  dupl&je<I  &  TeDOi  in  m  alate  of  i 
with  »  TeooB  reriaed  Mid  oorrected,  bj  tbe  ei 


meat  of  atraps,  back  boardi,  patent  eoraeta  and 
thoDf^a  and  girtha  of  poculur  appearance.     A  con- 

tGiiiplation  of  hia  wiodow  leads  jou  lo  r^oice  that 
if  nature  is  so  clumsj  sod  faulty  ia  ber  creations, 
art  is  BO  alulful  io  her  modiflcationa. 


ELEGANT   TOU   DILLAR. 


To  speak  of  Tom  Dlllar  in  any  otiier  waj  ilmn 
bj  his  ^udonym  of  Eiei^ant,  would  be  like  Bposk- 
lag  of  Harold  Barefoot,  Edwin  tlie  Fair,  Ihe  Bliirk 
Prince,  or  Louis  the  Dehonnirr,  wilhout  their  -Vn- 
tingulshing  adject i Tea.  Tom  Di liar  was  knonu  lo 
his  aeqiulDtances  only  aa  Elegant  Tom,  and  hi'  whh 
well  cDlided  to  the  epilhet,  for  he  was  eleEnnt  iu 
looka,  manners,  and  sljle.  He  was  one  Of  Iliujc 
happy  pereons  who  aoom  to  haTs  come  into  \]ic 
worid  for  the  sole  purpose  of  ealinK  the  sunny  Krilo 
of  ripe  peaches.  There  were  no  deficiencies  in  V;ii- 
^ant  Tom  Dillar,  and  ir  one  could  haie  the  ordiT- 
utg  of  hia  own  antecedent.!,  they  could  not  be  su- 
perior to  Tom's.  On  the  side  of  lils  ftther,  he  was 
connected  with  tbe  be^t  English  families  in  the 
State ;  and,  by  the  mother's  side,  he  could  boust  of 
the  purest  Dutch  descent.  He  inherited  a  lai-^^c 
fortune  from  his  father,  and.  what  was  much  Ih'iii'r, 
a  healthy  constitution  and  a  handsome  pcr-i>u. 
Being  independent  in  his  circumstances,  he  «a-  ii'.it 
educated  for  a  profession  ;  but  being  sjit  to  li'nrn, 
be  was  taught  a  |^od  many  accompli.shmcnis  Ihiit 
are  not  generally  bestowed  upon  American  ywulhs. 
Be  could  dance  much  l>utler  than  most  professors 
of  that  elegant  art.  and  in  mu'ic  he  wns  eomeibliig 
more  than  a  proficient  upon  the  g'litar,  the  piann, 
and  the  rioltn.  Then  be  had  a  tim;  voice,  a  rli'l'i- 
cious  tenor,  and  those  who  hnd  the  pnnd  fortv  iic  to 
bear  him  sing,  used  to  boast  of  it,  as  though  a  \m-f 
ofraro  luck  had  befallen  Ihvm.  Tom  was  |;<>n>l- 
nalarcd  too,  and  aa  amiable  as  though  it  were  nffcs- 
sary  for  him  to  conciliate  Ihc  world,  that  his  pres- 
ence might  not  be  consiilored  an  intrm^ion.  But, 
of  all  men,  he  was  least  likely  to  be  cooudered  dt 
trap  in  the  world. 

He  went  abroad  and  came  back  as  smiabli'  and 
nnprelending  as  he  went,  but  with  more  ae<-'>Tii- 
plishmeots  than  he  carried  away,  lie  was  in  i  k<'d 
erery  where,  and  he  might  have  married  any  cirl 
he  chose  to  honor  in  that  manner;  but,  as  uftt>n 
happens  in  such  cases,  ho  seemed  never  to  have 
been  touched  in  his  heart  by  any  of  the  beaiuirii! 
creatures  who  surrouniled  him.  There  was  Fnnriy 
Ormolu,  the  only  daughter  of  the  great  auctionver, 
who,  they  used  to  say,  was  dying  for  him ;  and  ii 
was  said  that  her  father  was  so  fearful  of  Ihe  ef- 
fecU  of  Tom's  indifference  on  liii  daughter's  health, 
that  he  was  guilty  of  the  indelicacy  of  olTering 
to  settle  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  on  him  if  he 
would  marry  her.  But  Tom  had  nerer  known 
what  it  was  to  want  money,  and,  like  an  honnmbte, 
high-minded  fellow  as  he  was,  refused  to  sell  him- 
self, even  at  so  high  a  figure,  and  to  so  beautLful  n 
purchaser. 

Tbey  said  that  old  Ormolu  was  so  eiasperndd 
and  indignant  it  Tom's  refusal,  that  lie  swore  he 
would  have  satisfaction  for  the  insult ;  and  he  n  (i-^ 
as  good  as  his  word.  He  did  not  challenge  Tom, 
Dor,  indeed,  permit  him  to  know  that  he  eniertDiucd 
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any  ill-will  against  him ;  for.  If  he  bad,  be  probably 
would  not  hove  been  able  lo  accomplish  his  purpose. 
Ormolu  was  a  commercial  gentleman,  and  bis  man- 
ner of  getting  sattsfaclion  was  a  purely  business 
transaction  ;  m  fad,  the  old  fellow  did  not  under- 
stand any  thing  else.  He  set  himself  deliberately 
to  work  to  ruin  Tom  by  getting  away  all  his  money. 
As  Ibis  would  have  been  the  severest  punishment 
that  could  hare  been  ioUicted  upon  himself,  he  nat- 
urally and  very  sensibly  imagined  that  be  could 
infiict  no  greater  wrong  upon  another  than  by  mak- 
ing him  a  bankrupt. 

Now,  Tom  was  not  a  epcndtbrift,  nor  a  gambler ; 
but  then  he  was  the  merest  child  in  businesB  mat- 
ters, and  had  no  idea  about  money  transaclions  be- 
yond drawing  his  dividends  every  aii  nionlhs,  and 
contriving  to  make  his  income  just  meet  his  expen- 
diture.   Tom  had  oftea  wished  that  his  income  was 
larger,  for  he  had  long  been  ambitious  of  owning  a 
yaclit,  but  was  unable  lo  indulge  in  thai  costly  en- 
joyment;   to,   when   his   young    friend,   Pele  Van 
Slicer,  of  Ihe  firm  of  Van  Sheer,  Son  and  Co..  the 
■cat  stockbrokers,  of  Wall  street,  one  day  said  to 
m,  as  if  by  Occident,  "Tom,  how  would  JOu  like 
I  enter  into  a  liltio  speculation,  by  which  yon 


ight  make  a  hundred  thoujiand  tlollars  or  soT" 
Tom  opened  his  eyes,  and  eagerly  replied  he  would 
"'(e  nothing  belter. 

Pete  then  carelessly  remarked,  that  Bob  So-and- 
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80  had  made  nearly  double  that  sum  a  few  dajs  be- 
fore, bj  a  corner  in  Harlem,  and  that  he  could  put 
Tom  in  the  way  of  making  at  least  that  amount  by 
a  speculation  in  Pottawattamy  Coal  Stock.  Tom, 
not  being  familiar  with  stock  operations,  asked  how 
it  could  be  done ;  whereupon  Pete  explained  to  him 
that  certain  parties  having  sold  long  in  the  stock 
were  going  to  get  up  a  corner,  which  would  compel 
the  shorts  to  buy  in,  and  that  the  stock  would  then 
begin  to  rise,  and  there  was  no  knowing  where  it 
would  stop.  What  Pete  proposed  that  Tom  should 
do  was,  to  buy  in  while  it  was  down,  and  when  the 
rise  should  reach  its  height,  to  sell  out,  and  pocket 
the  profits. 

**Can  I  rely  on  the  rise  taking  place?**  asked 
Tom,  who  had  not  a  very  clear  notion  of  the  na- 
ture  of  the  transaction. 

**  Trust  to  me,"  replied  Pete,  with  a  knowing  wink, 
which  seemed  to  Tom  so  full  of  sagacity,  that  he 
concluded  to  trust  to  him,  and  accordingly  gave  an 
order  to  the  firm  of  Van  Slicer,  Son  and  Co.,  to  pur- 
chase, for  his  account,  about  ten  times  as  many 
shares  of  the  Pottawattamy  Coal  Stock  as  he  had 
the  means  to  pay  for,  Pete  undertaking  to  carry  the 
stock,  as  he  called  it,  for  thirty  days,  in  which  time 
the  rise  was  sure  to  occur. 

Having  made  this  little  business  arrangement 
with  his  Wall  street  friend,  Tom  jumped  into  one 
of  the  Dry  Dock  stages,  to  go  up  to  the  ship-yards 
and  make  inquiries  about  the  cost  of  a  yacht ;  and 
that  night  he  dreamed  of  winning  tlio  Quecu^s  cup 
at  the  Cowes  regatta,  and  of  lying  at  anchor  in  the 
harbor  of  Newport,  and  other  pleasant  things  con- 
nected with  the  manly  sport  of  yachting. 

Tom  did  not  know  that  his  friend,  Pete  Van 
Slicer,  was  paying  attention  to  Fanny  Ormolu ;  and, 
even  if  he  had,  he  could  never  have  imagined  that 
old  Ormolu  was  making  use  of  the  young  stock- 
broker to  ruin  his  friend.     But  such  was  the  fact. 

The  next  day.  Elegant  Tom  Dillar  created  a  good 
deal  of  surprise  among  the  motley  throng  of  Jews 
and  '*  lame  ducks "  that  hover  round  the  doors  of 
the  Stock  Board,  in  the  third  story  of  the  Mer- 
chants' Exchange;  and  when  a  playful  Hebrew 
knocked  Tom's  hat  over  his  eyes,  as  he  stood  anx- 
iously waiting  to  hear  what  Pottawattamy  sold  at, 
he  was  so  engrossed  in  his  new  speculation,  that  he 
never  thought  of  resenting  the  affront.  Pottawat- 
^  tamy  went  up  one  per  cent,  that  day,  but  the  nex( 
*  it  went  down  ten,  and  the  next  ten  more,  and  Tom 
received  a  brief  note  from  Van  Slicer,  Son  and  Co., 
informing  him  that  he  was  their  debtor  for  losses 
on  Pottawattamy  Coal  Stock,  in  a  sum  that  con- 
siderably exceeded  his  entire  fortune. 

A  man  who  has  never  felt  the  actual  cautery  of 
poverty,  cannot  have  a  very  clear  idea  of  what  that 
word  really  means,  and  Tom  did  not,  therefore,  feel 
half  so  badly  as  he  ought  to  have  done,  when  he 
had  to  confess  to  himself  that  he  was  a  bankrupt. 

There  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  going  into  the 
distressing  particulars  of  Tom's  settlement  with  his 
brokers,  and  therefore  I  will  merely  remark,  that 
on  the  very  day  upon  which  all  his  available  prop- 
erty passed  out  of  his  own  hands  into  those  of  Van 
Slicer,  Son  and  Co.,  the  junior  member  of  that  emi- 
nent firm  was  united  in  the  holy  bonds  of  matri- 
mony, as  the  papers  say,  to  Fanny  Ormolu,  only 
daughter  and  so  forth,  of  Jefferson  Ormolu,  Esq., 
our  enterprising  and  esteemed  fellow-citizen,  of  the 
eminent  tirm  of  Ormolu,  Bronze  and  Co. 

The  ruin  of  Thomas  DiUar,  Esq.,  was  complete. 


Wall  street  never  witnessed  a  more  decided  r^^^ 
out  than  in  the  case  of  my  elegant  friend.  It  was 
80  smoothly  and  rapidly  done,  that  he  waa  like  tbe 
man  who  didn't  know  he  was  decapitated  until  he 
attempted  to  nod  his  head — bo  sharply,  so  adroidj, 
and  so  quickly,  had  the  blow  been  dealt.  Bat  it 
does  not  take  long  for  a  person  to  find  oat  that  he 
is  poor,  and  Elegant  Tom  Dillar  immediately  began 
to  have  a  **  realizing  sense  "  of  the  true  state  of  his 
case.  He  had  nothing  in  the  world  left  but  his 
watch,  and  a  few  articles  of  jewelry,  by  which  he 
could  raise  money  enough  to  discharge  a  few  debts 
he  owed,  and  which  were  demanded  with  a  rode 
pertinacity  that  he  had  never  known  before.  He 
bad  to  abandon  the  hotel  in  Broadway  at  which  he 
had  been  living,  and  take  cheap  lodgings  in  Beek- 
man  street ;  and,  instead  of  having  more  invitt- 
tions  to  dine  than  he  could  accept,  he  suddenly 
found  himself  without  any  invitation  at  all ;  as  to 
evening  parties,  although  he  had  made  up  his  mind 
not  to  go  to  any  more,  he  had  the  mortification  of 
being  cut  by  all  his  old  friends,  and  soon  ceased  to 
expect  any  attentions  from  them.  Heretofore  Tom 
had  skimmed  the  cream  of  human  existence ;  he 
had  visited  only  in  the  best  circles,  eaten  the  best 
dinners,  drank  the  best  wines,  read  the  most  amus^ 
ing  books,  worn  the  best  clothes,  and  had  known 
nothing  of  the  infelicities  of  human  existence,  ex- 
cept by  hearsay.  But  now,  his  turn  had  come  to 
feed  on  husks,  and  taste  of  hyssop. 

What  Tom  had  suffered,  or  how  he  had  strug- 
gled, none  knew  but  himself,  for  he  was  too  proud 
to  complain,  and,  to  all  appearances,  he  was  as 
light-hearted  and  cheerful  as  ever  he  had  been  in 
his  most  prosperous  days.  But,  as  the  writer  of 
these  lines  was  one  evening  hurrying  down  Broad- 
way, to  escape  from  the  clouds  of  blinding  dust 
which  a  cold,  northwest  wind  was  driving  along 
that  crowded  avenue,  he  was  suddenly  arrested, 
near  the  corner  of  Canal  street,  by  a  tap  on  the 
shoulder.  Turning  round,  he  saw  Elegant  Tom 
Dillar,  with  his  coat  buttoned  closely  up  to  bis 
throat,  and  looking  uncomfortably  sharp,  serious, 
and,  to  make  use  of  a  vulgar  figure  of  speech, 
seedy. 

"  How  are  you  ?"  said  Tom,  in  his  usual  elegant 
manner ;  but,  without  waiting  for  a  reply,  he  con- 
tinued, "  you  needn't  ask  me  how  I  am,  for  I  can 
discern  by  your  looks  that  you  see  how  I  am.  I  am 
hungry.'* 

Elegant  Tom  Dillar  hungry  1 

I  was  too  much  shocked  by  this  humiliating  con- 
fession from  a  man  whom  I  had  known  and  envied 
in  his  happier  days,  to  disguise  my  feelings.  But 
I  put  my  hand  in  my  pocket  to  feel  for  my  purse. 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Tom,  **  it  is  very  generous  in 
you  to  anticipate  my  request.  It  is  but  a  trifle  that 
I  need ;  and  I  will  repay  you  soon." 

I  offered  him  the  contents  of  my  purse ;  but  he 
would  not  take  more  than  half  a  dollar.  "At 
least,"  said  I,  *'  allow  me  to  treat  you  to  a  supper, 
since  you  say  you  are  hungry?" 

"  I  will  agree  to  that,"  he  replied,  "  upon  the  con- 
dition that  you  favor  me  with  your  company,  and 
allow  me  to  call  for  what  I  want." 

Of  course  I  could  not  refuse  his  proposition,  and, 
knowing  what  his  former  habits  had  been,  I  sup- 
posed he  would  go  into  some  of  the  splendid  res- 
taurants on  Broadway,  and  call  for  sncfar  a  sapper 
as  he  had  once  been  accustomed  to  indulge  in. 
But,  on  the  contrary,  he  led  me  into  one  of  the 
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cross  streets,  and  I  followed  him  down  into  a  very 
humble  underground  "  Saloon,"  where  he  ordered 
a  supper  of  cold  meat  and  bread,  and  I  could  not 
prevail  upon  him  to  indulge  in  any  thing  more. 

**  You  know  something  of  my  history,  said  Tom, 
**  how  I  once  lived,  and  how  I  lost  my  property ; 
but  how  I  have  lived  since,  you  do  not  know,  and  I 
shall  not  distress  you  by  telling.  Look,"  said  he, 
and  he  unbuttoned  his  threadbare  coat,  when  I  saw 
that  he  had  on  neither  vest  nor  shirt.  "  I  am  ac- 
tually reduced  to  this  extreme,'*  said  he,  and  his 
voice  quivered  as  he  spoke,  **  by  trying  to  live  hon- 
estly. Up  to  this  very  hour,  until  I  met  you,  I  have 
not  stooped  to  beg ;  but  now  I  was  driven  to  it.  I 
had  nothing  left  by  which  I  could  raise  a  shilling, 
and  I  had  not  tasted  food  to-day." 

**Good  Heavens!"  said  I,  "can  this  be  true? 
What,  Elegant  Tom  Dillar,  with  all  his  accomplish- 
ments, his  rich  acquaintances,  his  knowledge  of  the 
world,  and  in  a  city  like  this,  where  employment  is 
so  readily  obtained,  reduced  to  starvation  I  It  can- 
not be  true." 

**  But  it  is  true,"  said  Tom,  **  impossible  as  it  may 
seem  to  you,  and  all  because  I  was  not  brought  up 
to  a  regular  profession.  My  accomplishments  were 
not  of  a  kind  to  bring  me  money  in  an  honorable 
way,  and  I  made  up  my  mind  that  if  I  could  not 
live  honorably,  I  would  prefer  not  to  live  at  all.  I 
could  easily  have  sold  myself  to  unworthy  or  disre- 
putable employments,  or  my  former  friends  would 
probably  have  been  glad  to  have  had  me  sing  for 
them,  and  have  rewarded  mc  by  permitting  me  to 
live  on  their  bounty,  but  I  could  not  submit  to  such 
a  position  as  that  I  could  never  be  a  jack-pudding 
of  society ;  and  I  would  not  disgrace  my  father^s 
name  by  a  dishonorable  occupation." 

As  Tom  spoke  these  words,  he  looked  more  ele- 
gant in  his  shabby  suit  than  ever  he  had  done  in 
his  happier  days ;  and,  in  spite  of  his  poverty,  I 
could  not  but  still  admire  his  manly  spirit  and  self- 
reliance.     I  actually  felt  poor  beside  him. 

"  But,"  said  I,  **  why  will  you  not  allow  me  to 
lend  you  a  larger  sum  than  you  have  taken  f  You 
shall  be  heartilv  welcome  to  more." 

"Because,"  replied  Tom,  '*it  is  all  I  need.  I 
think  I  have  found  a  placer,  and  after  this,  I  shall 
be  rich  again." 

I  wished  his  expectations  might  be  realized,  and, 
shaking  his  hand,  I  gave  him  my  curd,  and  begged 
he  would  send  to  me,  if  he  should  need  any  further 
assistance. 

It  was  about  three  months  afler  I  parted  with 
Tom  in  the  cheap  restaurant,  that,  as  I  entered  the 
vestibule  of  the  Astor  House,  I  met  him  coming 
out  of  that  hotel.  I  started  back  with  amazement 
as  I  saw  him,  for  Tom  was  now  dressed  with  greater 
splendor  than  I  had  ever  before  seen  him ;  not  ob- 
trusively made  up,  but  with  an  air  of  studied  ele- 
gance that  was  new  to  him.  Certainly  he  never 
looked  better,  nor  better  deserved  to  be  called 
Elegant  Tom  Dillar.  He  appeared  a  little  embar- 
rassed when  he  first  caught  my  eye,  but  his  old 
manner  soon  returned.  "I  owe  you  a  trifle,  I 
think,"  said  he ;  "  let  me  pay  it."  And  he  pulled  out 
a  silk  purse  which  seemed  to  be  full  of  gold  and 
silver,  and  reached  me  a  half-dollar. 

"That  is  the  principal,"  said  he;  "now,  do  me 
the  favor  to  accept  this  for  interest ;"  and  he  took 
a  handsome  seal  ring  from  his  finger,  which  he  put 
upon  mine.  As  our  initials  were  the  same,  I  do  not 
know  whether  he  had  had  it  cut  for  me  or  not ;  but, 


seeing  my  cipher  on  the  agate,  I  fancied  he  had, 
and  did  not  refuse  it.  I  keep  it  among  my  most 
precious  mementoes  of  past  friendships,  for  Tom 
Dillar  is  one  of  those  persons  whose  acquaintance 
I  regard  as  a  feather  in  my  cap. 

The  reappearance  of  Elegant  Tom  Dillar  in  what 
is  called  society,  was  a  topic  of  universal  conversa- 
tion in  fashionable  circles,  and  once  more  inviui- 
tions  began  to  pour  in  upon  him,  so  that  he  might, 
if  he  had  had  the  capacity,  have  eaten  three  din- 
ners daily  at  the  very  best  houses  in  town,  and  have 
danced  in  the  most  brilliant  company  that  New 
York  could  afford,  nearly  every  night.  But  a  great 
change  was  perceptible  in  Tom^s  manner.  He  was 
the  same  Elegant  Tom  Dillar  he  had  ever  been ; 
faultless  in  his  manner,  refined  in  his  conversation, 
incredible  in  dress,  and  handsomer,  if  possible,  than 
before  his  retirement.  "  But  he  is  so  subdued  in 
his  style,"  was  the  remark  of  every  body.  He  never 
danced,  and  when  he  was  pressed  to  sing,  he  al- 
ways evaded  the  request  by  pleading  a  slight  hoarse- 
ness. There  used  to  be  a  slight  dash  of  frivolity 
in  Tom^s  conversation  and  conduct,  and  he  would 
abandon  himself  to  all  kinds  of  merriment ;  but  now 
he  was  rather  grave,  quiet,  and  dignified,  and 
several  ambitious  young  men  made  most  melan- 
choly attempts  to  form  themselves  upon  his  style. 
Another  of  his  changes  was,  that  he  wore  his  hair 
cut  very  short,  and  his  fine  classical  head  was  im- 
proved by  it.  In  fact,  Tom's  new  style  was  infi- 
nitely more  interesting,  becoming,  and  distingu6 
than  his  old.  Certain  pious  ladies  got  their  heads 
together,  and,  after  discussing  the  matter,  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  Tom  Dillar  was  preparing  him- 
self for  the  ministry.  This  suspicion  even  gave  a 
new  interest  to  him,  and  he  became  more  than  ever 
an  object  of  observation.  But  this  theory  was  soon 
exploded ;  for,  if  Tom  were  engaged  in  so  pious  an 
occupation,  under  whose  auspices  was  he  studying  ? 
On  hearing  the  report,  Tom  smiled  sarcastically, 
and  raised  his  eyebrows  as  people  do  when  they 
are  both  surprised  and  amused,  but  did  not  deny  it. 
But,  if  he  was  not  studying  for  the  ministry,  what 
was  he  doing,  and  how  did  he  live  ?  Where  did  he 
get  his  money  ?  for  it  was  known  that  Tom  paid  as 
he  went,  and  not  a  soul  of  his  acquaintance  could 
accuse  him  of  borrowing. 

These  questions  began  to  grow  extremely  inter- 
esting and  puzzling,  for  the  manner  in  which  Tom 
had  been  cleaned  out  of  his  speculation  in  Potta- 
wattamy  Coal  Stock,  by  his  friend,  Pete  Van  Slicer, 
was  as  notorious  as  his  subsequent  poverty,  and  re- 
tirement from  the  world.  All  sorts  of  expedients 
were  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  the 
secret  of  Tom's  income ;  but  the  mystery  baffled 
the  keenest  investigation,  and  the  consequence  was, 
that  the  wildest  conceivable  stories  were  told  about 
him,  and  he  was  regarded  with  looks  of  suspicion, 
and  treated  with  cold  disdain  by  certain  ladies  who 
had  marriageable  daughters.  The  excitement  at 
last  reached  its  calenture  when  it  was  discovered 
that  Julia  Laurens,  daughter  of  the  celebrated  and 
wealthy  physician  of  that  name,  and  granddaughter 
of  old  Ormolu  the  auctioneer,  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful and  fascinating  girls  in  society,  had  actually 
fallen  in  love  with  Tom,  and  that  he  had  been  for- 
bidden her  father's  house  because  he  refused  to  tell 
how  he  gained  his  income. 

The  report  of  this  interesting  circumstance  in- 
vested the  mystery  of  Tom's  prosperity  with  a  ro- 
mantic interest,  and  the  excitement  became  abso- 
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lutely  furious.  It  was  imposaible  to  enter  a  houae 
without  hearing  the  subject  discussed,  and  even 
merchants  talked  about  it  on  'Change.  The  differ- 
ent  theories  which  were  broached  were  highly  in- 
structive, inasmuch  as  thej  revealed  the  many  dif- 
ferent methods  by  which  a  man  may  contrive  to 
live  without  labor ;  but  it  so  happened,  that  not  one 
of  them  came  within  a  thousand  miles  of  the  truth. 
Tom  had,  in  fact,  discovered  a  placer,  as  he  termed 
it,  which  he  alone  knew  how  to  work ;  and  most 
discreetly  did  he  keep  his  secret,  until,  in  a  luckless 
moment,  the  merest  accident  revealed  it. 

The  women,  poor  eimple-minded  creatures,  know- 
ing but  little  of  the  world,  had  their  own  innocent 
surmises  about  Tom,  the  most  plausible  of  which 

was,  that  he  had  entered  into  a  league  with ; 

some  other  ladies,  who  had  a  less  practical  acquaint- 
ance with  human  possibilities,  believed  that  he  got 
his  money  by  writing  poems  for  the  magazines ; 
while  others  said  that  he  gambled.  But  Tom's  regu- 
lar habits  and  his  placidity  of  temper  were  adverse 
to  the  last  supposition.  The  men,  of  course,  gave 
shrewder  guc8)*es ;  and  one  party  maintained,  with 
some  plausibility,  that  Tom  Dillar  was  employed  as 
a  Russian  spy.  The  dilHculty  in  this  case  was,  that 
he  never  received  any  foreign  letters,  was  notori- 
ously ignorant  of  political  movements,  and  never 
mingled  in  any  society  where  ho  would  be  likely  to 
pick  up  any  information  that  would  interest  the 
Emperor  of  Russia.  Another  party  maintained 
that  he  speculated  in  stocks ;  but  that  theory  was 
easily  knocked  on  the  head :  Tom  had  not  been  in 
Wall  street  since  his  speculation  in  the  Pottawatta- 
niy  Coal  Stock.  Some  ill-natured  people  hinted 
that  he  was  employed  in  circulating  counterfeit 
money ;  but  he  was  closely  watched,  and  was  never 
known  to  pass  off  a  bad  bill.  He  was  accused  of 
picking  pockets,  of  buying  lottery  tickets,  and 
other  disreputable  practices ;  but  the  strict  integrity 
of  Tom's  conduct,  and  his  perfect  frankness  on  all 
subjects  concerning  himself,  except  that  impene- 
trable mystery  of  the  source  of  his  income,  put 
every  ungenerous  suspicion  to  rest.  He  was  watch- 
ed when  he  went  from  a  party,  or  the  opera,  and 
was  always  found  to  go  directly  to  his  lodgings,  and 
there,  too,  would  he  be  found  in  the  morning. 
Julia  Laurens's  father  had  employed  a  police  officer 
to  dodge  Tom's  footsteps,  and  discover  what  his 
haunts  were ;  but  the  man  could  learn  nothing  more 
than  was  already  known.  There  was  one  rather 
striking  peculiarity,  however,  about  Tom's  move- 
ments, which,  might  lead  to  the  discovery  of  the 
mystery.  Nobody  had  seen  him,  except  on  Sunday 
nights,  between  the  hours  of  seven  and  ten.  Every 
place  of  amusement  in  the  city  was  ransacked  in 
vain,  during  these  hours,  but  no  sign  of  Tom  Dillar 
could  any  where  be  found,  and  he  continued  to  be 
a  subject  of  talk  in  society,  where  he  was  still  well 
received  in  spite  of  all  the  evil  things  that  were  sur- 
mised about  him. 

Julia  Laurens  was  a  spirited  girl,  and  she  loved 
Tom  the  better,  perhaps,  because  he  was  the  object 
of  so  much  unjust  suspicion;  and  her  father,  the 
doctor,  was  charmed  by  Tom's  intelligence,  his  gen- 
tlemanly manners,  his  fine  taste,  and  his  amiability ; 
and  most  happy  would  he  have  been  to  acknowledge 
him  as  his  son-in-law,  but  for  the  mysterious  silence 
which  he  observed  in  respect  to  his  income.  But, 
as  Tom  was  resolute  in  his  silence,  the  father  of 
Julia  was  inexorable,  and  there  was  nothing  left  for 
them  but  a  clandestine  marriage.    The  lady  hinted 


at  her  willingness,  but  Tom  told  her,  deariy  as  he 
loved  her,  he  would  not  be  guilty  of  a  dishonorable 
act  to  obtain  her.  He  woidd  wait  a  little  longer, 
and  perhaps  her  father  would  relent. 

To  fully  appreciate  Tom's  noble  conduct,  it  should 
be  known  that  Julia,  in  addition  to  her  expectation! 
from  her  father's  property,  which  was  already  large, 
and  rapidly  increasing,  had  property  of  her  own, 
valued  at  fifty  thousand  dollars,  which  had  been  be- 
queathed her  by  an  aunt.  All  this  Tom  might  have 
had,  and  the  woman  he  loved  besides,  but  for  his 
high-minded  sense  of  honor. 

Dr.  Laurens,  Julia's  father,  was  a  most  passionate 
lover  of  music,  and  you  were  always  sure  of  seeing 
him  in  his  box  at  the  opera,  in  his  bright-buttoned 
coat,  with  a  lorgnette  in  hand,  listening  to  the  prima 
donna  as  though  she  were  a  patient,  and  he  anti- 
cipated a  fee  at  the  close  of  the  performance.  He 
was  so  catholic  in  his  tastes  that  he  could  enjoy 
one  kind  of  music  as  well  as  another,  and,  when 
there  was  no  opera,  and  his  patients  would  permit 
him,  he  would  go  to  hear  the  Ethiopian  Minstrels, 
and  sit  through  the  entire  performance.  In  fact, 
the  banjo  was  one  of  the  Doctor's  weaknesses,  and 
there  were  some  people,  who  were  uncharitable 
enough  to  say  that  negro  minstrelsy  was  much  bet- 
ter adapted  to  his  musical  taste,  than  the  Italian 
opera.  But  that  was  mere  scandal,  of  course ;  for 
the  Doctor  had  been  in  Europe,  and  had  brought 
back  with  him,  like  many  other  gentlemen  who  go 
abroad,  a  taste  for  music  and  the  fine  arts,  which 
he  did  not  carry  with  him. 

There  was  one  member  of  the  Ethiojnan  band, 
where  the  Doctor  was  in  the  habit  of  going,  who 
had  completely  fascinated  him,  which  waa  not 
much  to  be  wondered  at,  for  he  had  fascinated 
every  body  else  who  heard  him ;  and  when  he  ap- 
peared, there  was  sure  to  be  an  overflowing  house. 
The  name  of  this  incomparable  singer  was  Hif^DS, 
and  his  talents,  as  a  banjo  player,  as  a  dancer,  and 
a  personator  of  the  negro  character,  particularly  as 
the  negro  dandy,  were  equal  to  his  splendid  abilities 
as  a  singer.  The  Doctor  never  failed  to  drop  into 
the  Ethiopian  opera,  as  it  was  called,  whenever  this 
public  favorite  appeared,  which  was  neariy  every 
night,  and  seeing  his  name  up  on  the  bills  for  a 
benefit,  the  Doctor  resolved  to  go.  On  reaching 
the  hall,  he  found  the  house  so  crowded,  that  be 
could  not  even  get  his  nose  inside,  but  the  door- 
keeper recognized  him,  and  wishing  to  gratify  so 
distinguished  a  patron  of  the  establishment,  offered 
to  show  him  round  by  a  private  entrance,  so  that 
he  would  be  near  the  stage,  and  might  retite  at  his 
leisure. 

The  Doctor  was  delighted,  and  put  something 
handsome  into  the  hand  of  the  doorkeeper,  as  an 
acknowledgment  for  the  favor.  He  got  a  comfort- 
able seat  near  the  stage,  and  waited  with  impatience 
for  the  appearance  of  the  incomparable  Higgins. 
The  sham  darkey  was  in  splendid  voice,  and  filled 
the  audience  with  ecstatic  pleasure  by  his  happy 
imitations  of  Dandy  Jim.  But  his  most  brilliant 
performance  was  in  the  plantation  break-down,  in 
which  he  ravished  the  spectator  by  his  unparalleled 
heeling  and  toeing.  In  the  midst  of  the  perform* 
ance,  when  the  frenzy  of  the  spectators  was  at  its 
height,  a  boy  in  the  gallery  threw  a  piece  of  orange 
peel  on  the  stage,  and  Higgins,  by  an  unlucky  step 
put  his  foot  upon  it,  and  (ell  with  a  tremendous 
crash.  The  audience  at  first  thought  it  a  part  of 
the  dance,  and  applauded  tremendously,  but  it  was 
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■oon  discoTered  th&t  the  poor  man  had  met  with  ft 
wrlouB,  mcoideat.  He  wu  taken  up  by  hu  com- 
pviioiu  and  borne  oS  the  stage ;  directl;  after,  the 
leader  of  the  band  came  on,  and  aiked  if  there  ww 
a  snrgeoD  in  the  bouse,  ae  Mr.  Higgina  naa  bsdij 
hurt  bv  hie  fall.  Dr.  Laurens  waa  but  loo  bapp;f  to 
haTS  an  opportunity  of  rendering  any  profefvioual 
MHiMatiee  to  so  dUtingui&bed  an  artist  aa  Higgjna; 
BO  he  Blepped  prompti)'  forward  and  offered  his  aer- 
vicei.  The  artlat  had  struck  hia  bead,  but  vaa  onlv 
BtoBned.  The  Doctor,  hoireTer,  did  aa  all  doetora 
do  on  Each  occasions,  whipped  out  his  lancet  and 
bled  the  patient,  while  one  of  hia  oompanione,  with 
■  bowl  of  water  and  a  aponge  wiped  the  buret  cork 
from  the  face  of  the  unconsi'ioua  minatrel. 

Higgins  preaentij  opened  hia  ejea,  and  stared 
wildlf  attout  him,  while  the  Doctor  alirieked  out, 

"Qood  gracious,  it  ta  Elegant  Tom  Dillarl" 
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ToiD  receiTed  a  package  earij  in  the  moniing 
from  Julia,  enclosing  all  the  billet-doux  and  tfiokela 
he  had  sent  her,  and  requesling  a  return  of  all  the 
had  cTcr  sent  him.  The  note  waaaa  devoid  of  feel- 
ing or  sentiment  as  a  lawyer's  dunning  letter  ;  and 
" '"   reply,  which  was  quite  a*  cold 


"Well,"  Baid  I  to  Tom.  on  meeting  him  a  few 
dnys  after  his  'accident,  which  would  very  likely 
have  proved  fatal  to  him  but  for  hit  woolly  w'~ 
"do  you  intend   to  give  up  aooietj  o 

"  Society !"  exclaimed  Elegant  Tom  Kllar,  with  a 
sarcastic  curve  of  Ilia  finely  chiselled  lip ;  "  Society 

I  will  not  repeat  the  very  coarse  expression  he 
used  ;  for,  since  his  new  associations,  he  had  grown 
rather  rude  and  low  in  hia  language. 


Tom  waa  bewildered  by  the  sudden  change  of  the 
8C«ne,  and  faint  and  nick  from  the  loxa  of  the  blood 
which  Doctor  Laurens  had  been  Idling  out  of  his 
veina;  but.  bewildered  and  weak  aa  he  was,  the 
•ound  of  the  Doctor's  voice,  and  the  tight  of  his 
astonished  countenance,  brought  Tom  to  liia  seneea. 
He  knew  at  once  that  Uis  secret  was  diacovered. 
and  comprehended  in  a  moment  the  consequences 
that  most  follow  its  revelation  to  society. 

"  Doctor,"  sdd  he,  faintly,  "it  is  of  no  use  to  dis- 
semble further.  You  know  my  secret;  let  me  re- 
queat  you  to  keep  it  to  yonrsclC" 

"01  my  dear  fellow,"  suid  the  Doctor,  "yon  are 
perfectly  safe  in  my  hundx  ;  don't  be  uneasy.  For 
tbe  credit  of  my  own  family,  at  least,  I  shall  not  be 
likely  to  proclaim  to  society  that  a  gentleman  who 
has  visited  at  my  house,  is  a  member  of  a  troupe  of 
Ethiopian  mi nslrcls.   1  wish  you  a  good  evening,  sir." 

It  very  oddly  happened  that,  before  midnight,  all 
the  members  of  the  Manhattan  Club,  to  which  tbe 
Doctor  belonged,  knew  that  Elegnnt  Tom  Dillar  had 
retrieved  his  fortunes  by  joining  the  Ethiopian  min- 
■ttsb,  and  the  news  waa  apread  all  throng  society 
before  the  nest  daj  at  noon. 


"  What  should  an  honest  man  care  for  society  V 
said  he.  "When  I  was  an  idler,  living  on  the 
property  which  my  father's  industry  had  procured 
mc,  society  petted  me  and  cherished  mc.  When  1 
lost  my  property,  society  turned  a  cold  shoulder  to 
me,  but  petted  the  villain  who  had  robbed  me  of 
it.  When  by  an  honest  exercise  of  the  only  ae- 
complixhmcnte  I  had  been  taught,  I  was  enabled  to 
appear  like  a  gentleman,  society  again  received  me 
with  open  arms,  although  it  imagined  I  was  a  gam- 
bler or  a  piok-pockel ;  but,  when  it  waa  found  that 
my  money  was  bonently  obtained — that  I  wronged 
DO  one,  nor  owed  any  one — society  rejects  me  again, 
and  the  girl  who  was  willing  to  marrf  mo  aa  a 
swindler,  turns  her  back  upon  me  as  an  honest 

I  am  afraid  that  Tom  was  misanthropical ;  fbr,  aa 
he  soon  alter  became  possessed  of  a  con^derable 
fortune  by  the  death  of  a  relative,  he  quitted  tbe 
minstrels  and  went  to  Paris,  where,  I  have  heard, 
he  still  lives  in  great  splendor,  and  is  famous  for 
his  dinners,  to  which,  none  of  his  countrymen  are 
ever  invited. 
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It  is  not  many  months  since,  that  I  had  been 
travelling  daj  and  night,  over  roads  of  iron,  for 
nearly  a  week,  until  my  sense  of  hearing  was  al- 
most  destroyed,  by  the  continued  fig,  fig-fig,  fig-fig) 
fig-figt  of  a  steam  engine,  the  incessant  ding-ding, 
ding-ding,  of  the  alarm  bell,  and  the  prolonged  rum- 
ble, rumble,  rumble,  of  the  rail  cars  wheels.  My 
eyes,  too,  were  well  nigh  destroyed  by  sparks  of 
fire,  and  flying  ashes ;  but  above  all,  from  the  want 
of  rest  and  sleep.  It  will  be  readily  imagined, 
therefore,  that  it  was  with  no  ordinary  degree  of 
pleasure,  that  I  exchanged  a  seat  with  an  upright 
wooden  back,  in  a  railroad  car,  for  the  almost  by- 
gone luxury  of  a  couch-like  seat  in  an  old-fashioned 
stage-coach,  which  was  to  take  me  to  the  place  of 
my  destination.  A  blessing  rest  upon  those  old- 
time  conveyances,  the  bare  mention  of  which  calls 
up  a  thousand  recollections  of  social  pleasures,  that 
come  thronging  and  fluttering  about  the  nib  of  my 
pen,  like  moths  around  a  bright  light,  on  a  summer 
evening!  But,  beautiful  creatures!  I  can  only 
apostrophize  you  now.  Some  other  time,  I  will 
impale  you  upon  the  end  of  my  quill,  and  preserve 
your  slight  forms  in  ink. 

The  day  was  remarkably  fine ;  our  road  lay 
through  the  pleasantest  parts  of  pleasant  Connecti- 
cut, near  the  picturesque  valley  of  the  Housatonic ; 
our  cattle  were  sleek  and  fine-looking ;  the  driver 
was  civil,  and  decently  dressed  ;  and  the  coach  itself 
was  a  miracle.  There  was  not  a  rent  in  the  cur- 
tains, nor  a  spring  out  of  order.  There  were  but 
two  passengers,  beside  myself,  one  of  whom  was 
one  of  those  good-natured  humorists,  who  I  believe 
live  all  their  lives  in  stage-coaches,  for  I  never  met 
with  one  any  where  else  ;  and  the  other  was  an  inva- 
lid, with  his  face  tied  up  so  that  he  could  not  speak. 

Never  had  a  weary  traveller  a  sweeter  prospect 
of  enjoying  a  refreshing  nap.  We  had  travelled 
about  a  mile,  and  the  easy  motion  of  the  coach  had 
just  began  to  put  me  and  my  fellow-travellers  into 
a  pleasant  sleep,  when  a  shrill  voice,  exclaiming, 
"Stop!  stop  I''  caused  the  driver  to  rein  up,  which 
roused  me  from  the  delightful  state  of  incipient 
somnolency  into  which  I  was  sinking.  It  was  an 
elderly  lady,  with  a  monstrous  band-box,  a  paper- 
covered  trunk,  and  a  little  girl.  We  were,  of  course, 
debarred  the  satisfaction  of  saying  a  single  ill-na- 
tured word.  The  driver  dismounted  from  his  box, 
and  having  stowed  away  the  lady^s  baggage,  pro- 
ceeded to  assist  her  to  stow  herself  away  in  the 
coach. 

"Driver,"  said  the  lady,  "  do  you  know  Deacon 
Hitchcock  r 

"No,  ma*am,"  replied  the  driver;  "I  have  only 
driv  on  this  road  about  a  fortnight." 

"  I  wonder  if  neither  of  them  gentlemen  don't 
know  him?*'  she  said,  putting  her  head  into  the 
coach. 

"  I  don't,**  said  the  humorist,  "  but  I  know  Dea- 
con Hotchkiss,  if  that  will  answer  your  purpose.** 

"Don't  neither  of  them  other  gentlemen  know 
him  ?**  she  inquired. 

I  shook  my  head,  negatively ;  for  I  was  afraid  to 
speak,  lest  I  should  dispel  the  charm  that  sleep 
had  begun  to  shed  over  me ;  and  the  invalid  shook 
his  head,  as  he  was  unable  to  speak. 


"  Well,  then,  I  don*t  know  whether  to  get  in  or 
not,**  said  the  lady,  "  for  I  must  see  Deacon  Hitch- 
cock before  I  go  home.  I  am  a  lone  widow  lady, 
all  the  way  from  the  State  of  New  Hampshire,  aod 
the  Deacon  was  a  very  particular  friend  of  my  bos- 
band's,  this  little  girl's  father,  who  has  been  dead 
two  long  years;  and  I  should  like  to  see  iiim 
*marin'ly.'* 

"  Does  he  live  about  here  ?**  asked  the  driver. 

"  Well,  I  don't  know  for  certain,*'  said  the  lady, 
"  but  he  lives  somewhere  in  Connecticut.  This  is  the 
first  time  I  was  ever  so  far  from  home ;  I  live  in  the 
State  of  New  Hampshire,  and  it  is  dreadful  unplea- 
sant, I  feel  a  little  dubious  about  riding  all  alone  in 
a  stage  with  gentlemen  that  I  never  see  before  in 
all  my  life.** 

"  There  is  no  danger,  ma*am,'^  said  the  driver ; 
"  the  gentlemen  won't  hurt  you." 

"Well,  perhaps  they  won't;  but  it  is  very  un- 
pleasant for  a  lady  to  be  so  far  from  home ;  I  live 
in  the  State  of  New  Hampshire;  and  this  little 
giri's 

"  You  had  better  get  in,  ma'am,"  said  the  driver, 
with  praiseworthy  moderation. 

"  Well,  I  don't  know  but  I  may  as  well,"  she  re- 
plied ;  and  after  informing  the  driver  once  more 
that  she  was  from  the  State  of  New  Hampshire,  and 
that  her  husband  had  been  dead  two  years,  she  got 
in,  and  took  her  seat. 

"  I  will  take  your  fare,  ma'am,"  said  the  driver. 

"  How  much  is  it,  sir?"  asked  the  lady. 

"  Four-and-six-pence,"  said  the  driver,  "  for  your- 
self and  the  little  girl." 

"  Well,  that  is  a  monstrous  sight  of  money,  for  t 
little  girl's  passage,  like  that ;  her  father,  my  hus- 
band, has  been  dead  these  two  long  years,  and  I 
was  never  so  fur  from  home  before  in  all  my  life. 
I  live  in  the  State  of  New  Hampshire.  It  is  very 
unpleasant  for  a  lady ;  but  I  dare  say  neither  of 
them  gentlemen  would  see  me  imposed  upon." 

"  I  will  take  your  fare,  if  you  please,  ma'am," 
again  said  the  driver,  in  a  tone  bordering  somewhat 
on  impatience. 

"  How  much  did  you  say  it  was — three-and-six- 
pence  ?"  asked  the  lady. 

"  Four-and-six-pence,  if  you  please,  ma'am,"  said 
the  driver. 

"  0,  /our-and-six-pence !"  And  after  a  good  deal 
of  fumbling,  and  shaking  of  her  pockets,  she  at 
last  produced  a  half  dollar  and  a  York  shilling,  and 
put  them  into  the  driver's  hand. 

"That  is  not  enough,  ma'am,"  said  the  driver;  I 
want  nine*pence  more." 

"  What !— aint  we  in  York  Sute  ?"  she  asked, 
eagerly. 

"  No,  ma'am,"  replied  the  driver ;  "  it  is  six 
shillings,  York  money." 

"  Well,"  said  the  lady,  "  I  used  to  be  quite  good 
at  reckoning,  when  I  was  at  home,  in  the  State  of 
New  Hampshire;  I've  reckoned  up  many  a  fish 
v'yage ;  but  since  I  have  got  so  fbr  from  home,  I 
b'live  I  am  beginning  to  lose  my  mental  faculties." 

"  1*11  take  that  other  nine-pence,  if  you  please, 
ma*am,"  said  the  driver,  in  a  voice  approaching  a 
little  nearer  to  impatience.  At  last,  alter  makmg 
allusions  two  or  three  times  more  to  her  nativo  State, 
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and  her  deceased  husband  (happy  man),  she  handed 
the  drirer  his  nine-pence,  and  we  were  once  more 
in  motion.  Although  my  fellow-travellers  remained 
silent  all  the  time  she  was  disputing  with  the  driver, 

Set  they  looked  as  though  they  were  wishing  the 
few  Hampshire  lady  some  of  the  worst  wishes  that 
could  be  imagined. 

*'Do  you  think  it*s  <2an-geroui  on  this  road?** 
began  the  lady,  as  soon  as  the  door  was  closed. 
*'  r  am  a  very  lengthy  way  from  home,  in  the  State 
of  New  Hampshire ;  and  if  any  thing  should  hap- 
pen, I  don*t  know  what  I  should  do.  I  am  quite  , 
unfamiliar  with  travelling;  and  I  hope  you  wonH 
tlunk  me  obtrusive ;  I  am  a  widow  lady ;  my  hus- 
band, this  little  girl*s  father,  has  been  dead  these 
two  years,  come  this  sprine ;  and  I  am  going  with 
her  to  the  Springs ;  she  has  got  a  dreadful  bad 
complaint  in  her  stomach.  Are  you  going  to  the 
Springs,  sir?**  she  said,  addressing  herself  to  the 
invalid,  who  shook  his  head  in  reply. 

**  Ah ;  are  you  going,  sir  ?**  she  said  addressing 
the  humorist. 

"  No,  I  am  not,**  he  replied ;  "  and  if  I  were " 

But  the  contingency  was  inwardly  pronounced. 

**  Are  you/**  she  asked,  turning  to  me. 

"Nor 

"  Ah,  I  am  very  sorry ;  I  should  like  to  put  my- 
self under  the  care  of  some  clever  gentleman ;  it  is 
so  awful  unpleasant  for  a  lady  to  be  so  fur  from  ' 
home,  without  a  protector.  I  am  from  the  State 
of  New  Hampshire,  and  this  is  the  first  time  I  ever 
went  a-travelling  in  my  life.  Do  you  know  any 
body  in  New  Hampshire  ?** 

**  No,  madam,  I  do  not,'*  said  the  humorist,  "  and 
I  hope  you  will  excuse  me  for  saying  that  I  never 
wish  to.** 


"  Well,  now,  that  is  very  strange,**  continued  the 
gossip ;  **  I  haven*t  met  a  single  soul  that  I  know, 
rince  I  left  home;  and  I  am  in  a  public  way,  too; 
I  follow  school-keepin*,  mostly,  for  an  occupation ; 
and  I  am  acquainted  with  all  the  first  people  in  the 
State.  I  have  been  a  school-teacher  ever  since  my 
husband  died,  this  poor  little  girPs  lather,  two  years 
ago ;  and  I  am  very  well  known  in  Rocky-bottom, 
Rockingham  county,  in  the  State  of  New  Hamp- 
shire ;  I  know  all  the  first  gentlemen  in  the  place. 
There's  Squire  Goodwin,  Squire  Cushman,  Mr. 
Timothy  Havens,  Mr.  Zaccheus  Upham,  Doctor 
David ** 

**  Heavens  and  earth  !**  exclaimed  the  humorist, 
"  I  can't  stand  this  t  Driver  I  stop,  and  let  me  get 
outr 

The  driver  reined  up,  and  the  humorist  took  his 
valise  in  his  hand,  and  jumped  out,  followed  by  the 
invalid,  who  set  out  to  walk  back  to  the  tavern  we 
had  left  behind  us.  I  thought  the  New  Hampshire 
lady  would  probably  understand  the  cause  of  our 
fellow-traveller's  sudden  departure,  and  leave  me  to 
the  quiet  enjoyment  of  my  nap.  I  never  was  more 
mistaken.  No  sooner  was  the  coach  in  motion 
again,  than  she  began  to  pour  out  such  a  running 
stream  of  surmises,  and  questions,  about  "them 
gentlemen  that  had  left  us,"  mingled  with  reminis- 
cences of  New  Hampshire,  and  her  deceased  hus- 
band, that  I  began  to  wish  myself  back  again  on 
board  the  railroad  car.  At  length,  driven  to  des- 
peration, I  was  compelled  to  call  out  to  the  driver 
to  stop,  and  let  me  get  out.  The  lady  was  very 
earnest  in  her  endeavors  to  persuade  me  to  remain ; 
but  I  was  regardless  of  her  entreaties,  although  not 
exactly  deaf  to  them.  I  took  my  wallet,  determined 
to  wait  until  the  next  coach  came  along. 
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It  was  again  a  balmy  morning  when  Mr.  Hartley 
was  aroused  by  old  Pierre ;  and,  hastily  swallowing 
a  cup  of  coffee,  he  shouldered  his  gun,  and,  finding 
Florat  below  with  a  basket  of  provisions,  set  forth  on 
his  errand  of  destruction.  Florat  was  a  lively  fel- 
low, active  as  a  monkey,  and  full  of  mischief.  At 
about  one-fourth  of  a  mile  from  the  sugar-house 
was  the  beginning  of  the  bayou,  which  terminated 
in  the  lake.  This  bayou  supplied  the  water  which 
was  used  in  the  boilers,  and  about  the  building 
generally.  At  its  commencement  it  was  wide,  clear, 
and  deep.  A  skiff  had  been  placed  in  the  bayou  for 
fishing  in  the  lake.  It  had  now  been  pushed  up  to 
the  bank.  Florat  leaped  in,  and  arranged  old 
I^erre's  jacket  in  the  stem  for  Mr.  Hartley,  who 
entered.  Pierre  then  shoved  off,  and,  adjusting  the 
seats,  selected  a  pair  of  oars  and  began  to  pull. 
Hartley  remarked  that  he  seemed  to  scan  the  pro- 
Tisions  closely. 

"  What  are  you  looking  after,  Pierre  ?"  he  asked. 

"  Why,  you  see,  sah,"  answered  he,  looking  very 
nave ;  "  wheneber  I  comes  dis  way  I  likes  to  fetch 
fong  a  drop  of  sperits ;  it  keeps  off  de  fluvia  of  de 
swamp ;  and  a  fellow  he  is  a  heap  more  lucky  when 
he  is  got  it  long  wid  him." 


Hartley  burst  out  into  a  loud  laugh  at  the  philo- 
sophy of  Pierre. 

"  How  do  you  account  for  that,  Pierre  ?" 

"  Donno,  sah,  only  you  see  dis  fishing  is  a  raal 
scientific  tech ;  you  has  to  give  your  hand  a  kind  of 
tremblin'  motion,  jest  to  make  de  fish  tink  de  ting 
I  is  live ;  for  you  see  de  fish  heap  rather  hab  de  fun  of 
killin*  his  victuals  than  to  find  it  dead.  He  is  just 
like  folks  bout  dat,  for  you  see,  sah,  dare  a  natural 
instinct  in  a  man  what  makes  him  love  to  kill." 

"  Well,  you  are  about  half  right,  Pierre,  and  I 
suppose  you  have  not  had  your  morning  dram 
yet." 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha !"  Uughed  he.  "  Well,  Massa  Hart- 
ley, you  is  de  best  guesser  I  is  ever  seed.  I  ain't 
dat ;  jist  give  roe  a  dram  or  two  and  1*11  make  dis 
old  skiff  go  same  like  a  steamboat.  Lord,  sah, 
when  I  has  got  some  good  old  rye  in  me,  I  is  a 
horse  I  Tank  you  very  kindly,  sah,"  he  continued, 
smacking  his  lips  with  peculiar  goikt,  as  he  allowed 
the  liquor  to  slowly  trickle  down  his  throat.  "I 
wish  I  could  have  dat  feeling  foreber.  Lord,  sah, 
do  preacher  says  dat  dis  whisky  was  'vented  by  de 
devil ;  but  it's  my  'pinion  dat  it  is  de  pure  juice  of 
Pardice." 
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Florat  grinned  with  delight  as  he  listened  to  Pierre. 
They  proceeded  down  the  bayou,  under  the  sturdy 
strokes  of  the  oar,  enlivened  and  spiced  by  the  odd 
sayings  of  Pierre,  and  the  screams  of  Florat,  as  he 
struck  at  some  unlucky  young  alligator,  which, 
swimming  along,  showed  itself  near  the  boat,  or,  as 
he  stabbed  in  the  water  desperately  at  a  gasper  gow, 
as  it  lay  listlessly  before  the  bow. 

The  banks  of  the  bayou  were  of  soft  mold,  and 
were  clothed  to  the  bluff  edge  with  weeds,  bright 
wild  flowers,  and  mutton  cane.  Every  thing  was 
quiet,  save  the  trill  of  the  mocking-bird,  the  wild 
carol  of  the  blackbird,  or  the  melodious  warble  of 
the  goldfinch,  as  he  poised  himself  on  the  topmost 
twig  of  a  tree  near  by.  Then  there  was  the  hum  of 
the  bee,  the  whirl  of  the  musqueto-hawk,  and  may- 
hap the  leap  of  the  fish  in  the  sluggish  stream 
ahead ;  or  the  scream  of  a  crane  as  it  flew  off  and 
threw  out  its  ungainly  neck  and  legs ;  or  the  dash 
of  a  dozen  turtles,  as  they  splashed  from  a  rotten 
log  into  the  water. 

**  Dat  is  a  very  curious  insect,  sah,"  exclaimed 
Pierre,  pausing  a  moment  in  his  labor,  and  wiping 
the  perspiration  from  his  brow,  on  which  it  stood 
in  great  beads. 

"  What,  Pierre  ?" 

*'  Why,  dem  cooters,  dey  is  fulfillin'  de  Scripture, 
sah." 

"How  is  that r 

"  Why,  sah,  dey  is  always  watching ;  and  dey  is 
as  hard  to  catch  napping  as  a  hard-shell  Baptist.^* 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha  l""  shouted  Florat. 

De  cootor  is  de  boatman, 

De  jav  bird  do  lawyer, 
De  mocking-bird  de  preacher, 

De  alligator  sawyer, 
Ua,  ba,  hah !  whoop  pe  I 

**  Wh — ^wh — what  you  for  making  all  dat  fus  for, 
you  black  rascal,"  exclaimed  Pierre,  turning  and 
making  a  back-banded  lick  at  him,  while  he  dodged 
the  blow  and  sprang  back,  laughing. 

Swiftly  they  glided  on.  Suddenly,  Pierre  ceased 
pulling,  and  laying  down  his  oars,  clapped  his  hand 
on  his  stomach,  and  commenced  making  a  good 
many  ugly  faces,  which  he  designed  as  expressive 
of  pain. 

"What  is  the  matter,  Pierre?"  asked  Hartley. 

"  Oh  I  Massa  Hartley,"  groaned  he  ;  "I  is  in  a 
^sidcrable  deal  of  pain  in  de  region  of  de  abomin- 
able." 

"  In  the  what  ?"  asked  he,  laughing  in  spite  of 
himself. 

"  In  de  abominable,  sah,"  groaned  Pierre,  pressing 
harder  on  the  pit  of  his  stomach.  "Oh!  ah  I 
ugh!" 

"  Well,  what  must  I  do  for  you,  Pierre  ?"  asked 
Hartley.     "  What  must  I  give  you  ?" 

"  Well,  sah,  I  don't  know.  I  don't  think  dat  no- 
thin'  never  does  me  any  good  but  a  little  sperits. 
Oh!  ugh!  ah!" 

Hartley  saw  through  the  ruse  in  a  moment. 

"  Oh,  I  see  what  is  the  matter  with  you — a  touch 
of  cholera.     Here,  Pierre,  take  a  dram." 

Pierre  seized  the  flask  eagerly,  put  it  to  his 
mouth,  and  took  a  long  pull — ^then  drawing  a  deep 
breath,  returned  it,  saying  :  "  Ah !  dat  liquor  has 
got  a  great  head,  sure.  I  feel  considerable  better 
now,  sah." 

"Very  well,  Pierre,"  laughed  Hartley ;  " you  are 
now  to  remember  that  you  are  not  to  have  a  pain 
in  your    *  abominable'    again   until  this    evening. 


Then  yoa  may  have  it  yery  slightlj.    Do  joa  hear, 
sir?" 

"  Yes,  sah,"  grinned  Pierre. 

They  had  now  reached  the  wider  part  of  the  bt- 
you,  immediately  before  its  connection  with  the 
lake ;  and  a  singular  sight  to  the  eyes  of  a  North- 
erner presented  itself.  A  sheet  of  water  of  tome 
three  miles  in  extent,  surrounded  on  three  sides 
with  a  virgin  forest  of  tall  cypress  and  gum,  was 
spread  out  before  him.  There  were  several  small 
ishinds  in  it.  The  whole  forest  was  clothed  in  a 
garb  of  melancholy  gray  moss,  which  hung  from  the 
topmost  boughs  in  heavy  waving  masses,  hoary  and 
ancient,  nearly  to  the  water.  Every  thing  around 
seemed  locked  in  a  trance.  Vast  trees  with  no  under- 
growth, like  pillars  in  some  immense  cathedral,  with 
this  solemn  drapery  around  them,  unbroken  by 
any  opening,  bounded  the  prospect.  Far  off  stood 
hundreds  of  large  white  cranes,  motionless,  and 
gazing  silently  in  the  water — while  the  solitary 
heron  fished  around  the  edge,  ever  and  anon  utter- 
ing his  peculiar  and  dismal  cry.  Upon  many  logs 
which  were  floating  in  the  water,  lay  sleeping  am- 
gators,  whom  the  warmth  of  the  day  had  awakened 
from  their  torpor,  to  feel  the  warm  sun  ;  and 
thousands  of  turtle  of  all  sizes  dotted  other  logs 
and  islets ;  and  often  would  be  seen  the  flounce  of 
some  fish  as  it  tried  to  escape  the  jaws  of  the  raven- 
ous alligator-gar.  The  southern  side  of  the  lake 
was  shallow,  and  filled  with  brush,  swamp-reeds, 
and  decayed  logs.  Here  the  congo  and  the  Tenomoos 
moccasin  held  dominion,  and  battened  with  the 
toad,  and  immense  water-spiders,  in  the  mass  of 
decaying  and  offensive  mud,  and  ooze,  and  leaves, 
and  slime. 

The  opposite  side  of  the  lake  was  a  bluff  bank,  dry 
and  pleasant ;  the  water  deep,  cool  and  clear,  and  a 
grateful  shade  was  afforded.  Here  the  boat  was 
directed,  and  they  then  proceeded  to  dispose  of  the 
hamper  of  provisions  which  Colonel  Ormond  had 
caused  to  be  brought.  It  was  lugged  out,  and 
placed  at  the  root  of  a  noble  hackberry  tree. 

When  this  was  done,  Pierre  began  his  prepara- 
tions for  a  morning's  sport.  He  collected  bait  with 
a  hand-net,and  uncoiled  his  lines. 

"Now,  Massa  Hartley,  suppose  you  try  your  hand 
at  a  fish,  here  be  de  lines,  and  I  'spect  dat  de  fish 
bite  mighty  well  dis  mornin'.  Now,  you  Flor,  you 
look  alive,  and  scoop  up  some  bait." 

Florat,  acting  upon  this  hint,  stepped  out  upon  a 
log ;  and  after  scooping^  as  Pierre  called  it,  returned 
presently  with  a  handful  of  minnows.  These  were 
quickly  impaled  on  the  hooks. 

"Now,  Massa  Hartley,  does  you  take  de  lead 
here,  sah.  You  perceive  dat  hook  has  got  de  in- 
sect on  it — dat's  mighty  good  bait  for  a  bongrr 
trout.  I  drops  him  in  so,  and  gin  him  a  switch ; 
and  suiting  the  action  to  the  irord,  he  drew  his  Hpe 
gently  over  the  water,  so  as  to  disturb  it  slightly. 
He  then  let  the  cork  float  out  slowly.  The  result 
was  in  a  moment  he  had  a  large  white  trout  hung ; 
and,  after  a  minute's  delay,  he  laid  it  gasping  on 
the  bank. 

Hartley  admired  the  dexterity  of  the  old  fisher- 
man, who  evidently  enjoyed  his  triumph.  Florat 
tried  his  luck,  and  with  the  like  success.  Hartley 
then  seized  the  pole,  which  Pierre  handed  him,  and 
commenced.  At  first  it  appeared  as  if  his  line  was 
avoided — ^but  at  length  he  saw  a  large  perch  make 
a  dash — he  met  it,  made  a  sweep,  and  up  came  the 
fish. 
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Thiu  Tiried  the  sport;  muij  trout  and  perch 
were  pulled  up  b7  eftch,  until  t  goodlf  lot  laj  on 
the  bauk,  uid  the;  eyea  began  to  tire  of  the  amuse- 
ment. Hartle;  waa  entertained  bj  the  oddiliea  of 
Pierre,  and  the  remarks  of  Florat. 

So  paMed  the  morning ;  when  Hartlej  thought  it 
wasDcarl;  time  for  Colonel  Ormond  to  arrive.  He 
therefore  laid  bimaelf  down  on  the  bank,  in  the 

"KBrre,"  he  eicUimed,  "I  vould  like  to  hear  a 
good  fiah  mory." 

Pierre  remained  Mlpat  a  moment;  then,  looking 
np,  replied,  "  I  'epecl  it  is  almost  time  lo  repeat  dat 
drink,  aah.  Yon  know  de  Bible  saya  jou  can't  do  a 
good  thing  too  often." 

"Well,**  laughed  he,  "Pierre,  I  will  give  you 
a  drink,  if  you  will  tell  me  a  good  story  about 
flahiDg." 

"Well,  sah,  dat's  a  bargain.  I  knows  one  dat's 
almoat  as  good  ai  poor  old  Jonah  an'  dat  big 
whale." 

Hartley  gaTe  him  the  Bask,  and,  aAer  a  long 
draught  and  a  deep  ngh,  he  began : — 

"  Tou  aee,  sah,  dat  dis  massa  ain't  de  fust  one  I 
eber  had.  I  'longed  to  ole  rn.vaa,  dis  one's  father. 
Wall,  he  used  to  hare  a  heap  ob  company,  and  he 
thought  a  mighty  mueh  ob  me.  One  day,  aaye  he, 
'Pierre,  go  down  to  de  lake,  and  get  a  big  mess  of 
flih.  Some  geatlemen  ia  gwinc  to  dine  wid  me  to- 
day.' I  aeta  olf.  You  sec  dat  bay-tree  dar,  uid  de 
branch  broke  off  neat  de  top?  Well:  I  come 
down,  and  I  sets  right  down  dur,  and  goes  to  work. 
De  way  I  pulled  up  de  fish  were  a  considerable  cau- 
tion, I  got  toleble  tired  arter  a  white,  and  Bu,  to 
rejoice  my  innards,  I  took  a  pull  at  a  tiltte  bottle  I 
carried  long  wid  me  ;  and  den  I  sets  to  stringing  my 
fish.  When  I  flnish  dat,  I  puts  'em  in  de  water  to 
kinder  freshen  dem,  and  lights  my  pipe  to  have  a 
smoke.  I  bad  not  Bet  dar  for  more  than  five  min- 
otes,  looking  in  de  water  and  a  meditatin'  on  dis 
world,  when  I  seed  a  whirl,  and  a  great,  big,  long, 
sneakingalllgalor-gBr,  come  a  stealing  on  toward  de 
bank.  He  was  Bailing  'long  like  a  dog  going  to 
Bteal  in  a  meat-hoose.  I  thought  I  would  watch  and 
say  DOthin'  to  him.  Weil,  aah:  be  kept  coming 
closer  and  closer;  and  den  he  all  of  a  sudden  made 
a  grab,  and  he  called  my  whole  string  of  fieh.  OtT 
he  went  like  de  debil  was  after  him.  Well,  now, 
dar  was  a  mad  nigger  about  in  dem  times.  I  nater- 
ally  danced  like  a  congo.  I  hollered  arter  bin)  just 
to  leff  half  of  'em  to  come  back ;  but  he  dtdent  pay 
no  more  'tention  to  me  than  if  I  was  a  blind  puppy. 

"So,  I  took  another  drink,  and  cussed,  and  liad  to 

fi  to  work  and  catch  another  mess  of  fish.  When 
got  home,  dinner  was  ober,  and  masa*  said  I  was 
•  drunken  rascal  i  but  be  dideot  whip  me.  Old 
masea  was  mighty  good  dat  way,  be  was.  Oh  I  lor, 
I  used  to  fool  liim  mighty  bad  sometimes.  Well, 
Mih  :  I JUBI  swore  I  was  gwinc  to  match  dat  gar ;  so 
I  got  de  blackemith  to  make  me  a  big  hook.  I  den 
got  two  plow-lines,  and  neit  day  come  down  here. 
I  tied  one  end  to  de  boat,  and  baited  de  odcr  with  a 
piece  of  one  of  ole  mosEia'a  little  pigs.  I  pushed 
out,  and  lay  down  lo  watch.  Ercry  now  and  den  I 
look  orer  de  Bide.  Presently  I  Bee  dat  same  great 
big  gar  come  stealing  'long.  I  knowed  him  by  de 
big  green  eyes.  lie  nas  a  smclltn'  round,  and  sid- 
liiT  up  to  de  bait,  like  a  highland  nigger  to  a  coast 
caL  A'ter  a  while,  he  made  a  grab,  and  seized  it. 
Den  he  know  sure  enough  dat  it  was  good  lo  eat. 
It  was  aoon  in  bis  belly ;  and  dun  it  was  dat  he 


found  oat  dar  was  something  inaide  of  tt ;  for  he 
tried  to  cough,  but  de  hook  got  fixed  in  his  cbitlina, 
and  he  give  a  jerk.  Dat  gin  him  de  colic,  and  he 
got  wrathj.  He  opened  his  mouth,  and  tried  hard 
to  get  it  up.  He  snorted,  and  den  off  he  put. 
Lord,  sah  t  you  ia  hearn  tell  of  yearthquakes :  he 
made  dat  old  boat  howl  through  de  water  as  if  de 
debil  was  cbained  to  her,  and  he  went  by  steam. 
De  '  Diana'  wa'n't  no  whar  to  her.  Round  and 
round  de  lake  we  went,  like  a  streak  of  greasy 
tightnin'.  We  went  faster  and  faster.  Sometimes 
be  would  jump  plum  out  ob  de  water,  and  den  he 
would  jerk  away  one  side,  and  de  water  would  bile 
and  foam  round  us  Uke  soapsuds.  At  last  he  seemed 
tarmined  to  get  rid  of  me  any  how,  and  he  took  a 
big  sweep  round  de  lake  ;  he  made  my  head  swim. 
He  Kent  round  it^hundrtdandleniimu;  I  counted 
it.  Round  and  round  he  went,  wid  bis  fins  itickin' 
straight  behind,  and  his  head  tucked  down.    Dis  de 

s  of  eTolutions, 


it  catching  in  a 
ot,  he  went,  doubled  up,  over  the  bank,  in  about 
n  feet  of  water,  head  foremost. 


Hartley  dropped  down  on  the  ground,  in  an 
agony  of  laughter.  Florat  hugged  a  sapling  to 
steady  himself,  and  gave  full  vent  to  a  series  of  un- 
earthly noises,  intended  for  laughter;  and,  failing 
to  rehevc  himself  in  this  manner,  he  let  go  alt  hold, 
and  turned  several  summersets,  to  the  great  delight 
of  hitnticif 

Old  Herre  managed  to  get  hold  of  some  roots, 
and  scrambled  out.  The  old  fellow  was  considera- 
bly cut  dowu  ;  but  Hartley,  still  laughing,  preacribed 
a  dose  of  brandy,  which  soon  set  him  in  a  good 
humor  again- 
After  some  time,  he  said,  "Well,  Pierre,  and 
tbeu  wiiat  happened!^ 
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Ho  Btudied  a  moment,  uid,  with  x  quiet  grin,  re- 
plied, ■'  Well,  ub :  dat  gi  ran  around  de  Uke  bo 
often  dat  hia  hekd  'gui  to  iwim  ;  and  >t  lut  be  got 
■o  mad,  and  no  blind,  dat  he  just  jumped  ashore, 
utd  buat«d  hii  head  right  opon  agin  a  c;preu-tree." 


"That  la  a  Terj  remarkable  tale,  Piem." 
"  Dat  d«  bet.  Bah ;  and  tt'a  true,  too,  for  I  wd 
It  m;  ovn  selfi  and  whai'a  more,   1  haa  got  dal 
aime  old  hook,  what  1  cut  out  of  him,  now  at  homa 
in  mj  cabin." 
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Wbxt  grand  irregular  thunder,  thought  I,  stand- 
ing on  m;  hearth-atone  among  the  AcroceTaiuiian 
bills,  is  the  ecattered  bolts  boomed  overhead,  and 
crashed  down  among  the  valleyB,  every  boll  follow- 
ed bj  zigzag  imdialioas,  and  swift  alaotB  of  sharp 
raio,  which  audiblj  rang,  like  a  charge  of  spear- 
poinle,  on  mj  low  shingled  roof,  I  suppose,  though, 
that  the  mounlaine  hereabouts  break  and  chum  up 
the  thunder,  so  that  it  is  far  more  glorious  here 
than  on  the  plain.  Hark  ! — some  one  at  the  door. 
Who  La  (his  that  chooses  a  time  of  Chuoder  for 
making  callsT  And  whj  don't  he,  man-fashion, 
use  the  knocker,  instead  of  making  that  doleful  un- 
dertaker's clatter  with  his  fist  againet  the  hollow 
panel  T  But  let  him  in.  Ah,  here  he  comes. 
"Good  da/,  ur:"  an  entire  elranger.  "Pray  be 
seated,"  What  is  that  Strang e-lookiog  nnlking- 
etick  he  carries  ;   "  A  fine  thunder-slonn,  sir," 

"Finer— Awful  I" 

"  You  are  wet.  Stand  here  on  the  hearth  l>efore 
the  fire." 

"Not  for  worlds  I" 

The  stranger  still  stood  in  the  eiact  middle  of 
the  cottage,  where  he  had  Grst  planted  himself. 
His  nngularitj  impelled  a  closer  scruUny.  A  lean, 
gloomy  figure.  Hur  dark  and  lank,  mattedlj 
streaked  orer  his  brow.  Bis  sunken  pitfalls  of  eyes 
were  ringed  b;  indigo  haloes,  and  plsjed  with  an 
innocuous  sort  of  lightning :  the  gleam  without  the 
bolt.  The  whole  man  was  dripping.  He  stood  in 
a  puddle  on  the  bare  oak  floor:  his  strange  walk- 


lengthwise  attached  to  a  neat  wooden  staff,  b; 
aertion  into  two  balls  of  greenish  glaas.  ringed  wiin 
copper  bands.     The  melal  rod  terminated  at  the 
top  tripodwise,  in  three  keen  tines,  brightly  gilt. 
He  held  the  thing  by  the  wooden  part  alone, 

"Sir,"  said  I,  bowing  politely,  "  have  I  the  honor 
of  a  Tiut  from  that  illustrious  god,  Jupiter  Tonans  t 
Bo  stood  be  in  the  Greek  statue  of  old,  graspiog 
the  tightniag-bolt.  If  you  be  he,  or  hia  viceroy,  I 
have  to  thank  you  for  this  noble  storm  you  have 
brewed  among  our  motuitaina.  Listen  ;  That  was 
a  glorious  peal.  Ah,  to  a  lover  of  the  majestic,  it 
is  a  good  thing  to  have  the  Thunderer  himself  in 
one's  co.ttago.  The  thunder  grows  finer  for  that. 
But  pray  be  sealed.  This  old  rush-hottomed  arm- 
chair, I  grant,  is  a  poor  suhslilute  for  your  ever- 
green throne  on  Olympus ;  but,  condescend  to  be 

While  I  thus  pleasantly  spoke,  the  stranger  eyed 
me,  tialf  in  wonder,  and  half  in  a  strange  sort  of 
horroT;  but  did  not  move  a  fool, 

"Do,  sir,  he  seated;  yon  need  to  be  dried  ere 
going  forth  again." 

I  planted  the  chur  invitingly  on  the  broad 
hearth,  where  a  little  fire  had  been  kindled  that 
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ademoon  to  dissipate  the  dampness,  not  the  cM ; 
for  it  was  early  in  the  month  of  September. 

But  without  heeding  my  eolicitaliona,  and  sliD 
standing  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  the  stranger 
gazed  at  me  portentously  and  spoke. 

"  Sir,"  said  he,  "  excuse  me  ;  bat  instead  of  my 
accepting  your  invitation  to  be  seated  on  the  hearth 
there,  I  solemnly  warn  yoa,  that  you  had  best  ac- 
cept mint,  and  stand  with  me  in  the  middle  of  the 
room.  Good  heavens  I"  he  cried,  starting — "  there 
is  soother  of  those  awful  crashes.  I  waro  yon,  ar, 
quit  the  hearth." 


"  Ur.  Jupiter  Tonans,"  said  I,  quietly  rolling  my 
body  on  the  stone,  "  I  stand  very  well  here." 

"  Are  you  so  horridly  ignorant,  then,"  he  cried, 
as  not  to  know,  that  by  far  the  noM  dangeroo* 
part  of  a  house,  during  such  a  terrific  tempest  as 
this,  is  the  lire-place  f" 

"Nay,!  did  not  know  that,"  involuntarily  step- 
ping upon  the  first  board  next  to  the  stone. 

The  stranger  now  assumed  such  an  unpleaaut 
ur  of  successful  admonition,  that — quite  involan- 
tarily  again — I  stepped  back  upon  the  hearth,  and 
threw  myself  into  the  erectest,  proudest  poatnre  I 
could  command.     But  I  said  nothing. 

"For  Heaven's  sake," he  cried,  with  a  Btnnfra 
mixture  of  alarm  and  Intimidation — "  for  HeaTso's 
sake,  get  off  the  hearth  I  Snow  yon  not,  that  the 
heated  air  and  soot  are  cqpductors ; — to  wy  noth- 
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ing  of  those  Immense  iron  fire-dogs?  Quit  the 
spot — ^I  coi\jure — I  command  jou." 

**  Mr.  Jupiter  Tonans,  I  am  not  accustomed  to  be 
Gommandea  in  my  own  house/* 

*^Call  me  not  by  that  pagan  name.  You  are 
profane  in  this  time  of  terror/^ 

"  Sir,  will  you  be  so  good  as  to  tell  me  your  busi- 
ness ?  If  you  seek  shelter  from  the  storm,  you  are 
welcome,  so  long  as  you  be  civil ;  but  if  you  come 
on  business,  open  it  forthwith.    Who  are  you  ?" 

**I  am  a  dealer  in  lightning  rods,**  said  the 
stranger,  softening  his  tone ;  ^*  my  special  business 

is  .    Merciful  heaven !  what  a  crash ! — , 

Have  you  ever  been  struclc — ^your  premises,  I 
mean  f  No  ?  It's  best  to  be  provided ;" — signifi- 
cantly rattling  his  metallic  staff  on  the  fioor ;— •**  by 
nature,  there  are  no  castles  in  thunder-storms ;  yet, 
flay  but  the  word,  and  of  this  cottage  I  can  malce  a 
Gibraltar  by  a  few  waves  of  this  wand.  Hark,  what 
Hunalayas  of  concussions  !** 

'^  You  interrupted  yourself;  yonr  special  business 
yon  were  about  to  speak  of.** 

**  My  special  business  is  to  travel  the  country  for 
orders  for  lightning-rods.  This  is  my  specimen- 
rod  ;**  tapping  his  staff;  **  I  have  the  best  of  refer- 
ences**— ^fumbling  in  his  pockets.  **  In  Oiggan  last 
month,  I  put  up  three-and-twenty  rods  on  only  five 
buildings.** 

**  Let  me  see.  Was  it  not  at  Criggan  last  week, 
about  midnight  on  Saturday,  that  the  steeple,  the 
big  elm,  and  the  assembly-room  cupola  were  struck  ? 
Any  of  your  rods  there  ?** 

**Not  on  the  tree  and  cupola,  but  the 
steeple.** 

**  Of  what  use  is  your  rod,  then  ?** 

'*  Of  life-and-death  use.  But  my  workman  was 
heedless.  In  fitting  the  rod  at  top  to  the  steeple, 
he  allowed  a  part  of  the  metal  to  graze  the  tin 
sheeting.  Hence  the  accident.  Not  my  fault,  but 
his.     Hark!** 

*'  Never  mind.  That  ckp  burst  quite  loud  enough 
to  be  heard  without  finger-pointing.  Did  you  hear 
of  the  event  at  Montre^  last  year?  A  servant  girl 
struck  at  her  bed-side  with  a  rosary  in  her  hand ; 
the  beads  being  metal.  Does  your  beat  extend  into 
the  Canadas  ?** 

**  No.  And  I  hear  that  there,  iron  rods  only  are 
in  use.  They  should  have  mine,  which  are  copper. 
Iron  is  easily  fused.  Then  they  draw  out  the  rod  so 
slender,  that  it  is  not  body  enough  to  conduct  the 
fiill  electric  current.  The  metal  melts ;  the  build- 
ing is  destroyed.  My  copper  rods  never  act  so. 
Those  Canaduins  are  fools.  Some  of  them  knob 
the  rod  at  the  top,  which  risks  a  deadly  explosion, 
instead  of  imperceptibly  carrying  down  the  current 
into  the  earth,  as  this  sort  of  rod  does.  Mine  is 
the  only  true  rod.  Look  at  it.  Only  one  dollar  a 
foot.** 

**This  abuse  of  your  own  calling  hi  another 
might  make  one  <Ustrustful  with  respect  to  your- 

**Hark!  The  thunder  becomes  less  mutter- 
ing. It  is  nearing  us,  and  nearing  the  earth,  too. 
Hark!  One  crammed  crash!  All  the  vibrations 
made  one  by  nearness.    Another  fiash.    Hold  !** 

**  What  do  you  ?**  I  said,  seeing  him  now,  instan- 
taneously relinquishing  his  staff,  lean  intently  for- 
ward towards  the  window,  with  his  right  fore  and 
middle  fingers  on  his  lefl  wrist. 

But  ere  the  words  had  well  escaped  me,  another 
exclamation  escaped  liim. 
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"  Crash !  only  three  pulses — less  than  a  third  of 
a  mile  off — ^yonder,  somewhere  in  that  wood.  I 
passed  three  stricken  oaks  there,  ripped  out  new 
and  glittering.  The  oak  draws  lightning  more  than 
other  timber,  having  iron  in  solution  in  its  sap. 
Your  fioor  here  seems  oak. 

'^  Heart-of-oak.  From  the  peculiar  time  of  your 
call  upon  me,  I  suppose  you  purposely  select  stormy 
weather  for  your  journeys.  When  the  thunder  is 
roaring,  you  deem  it  an  hour  peculiarly  favorable 
for  producing  impressions  favorable  to  your  trade.** 

"Hark!— awful!** 

"For  one  who  would  arm  others  with  fearless- 
ness, you  seem  unbeseemingly  timorous  yourself. 
Common  men  choose  fair  weather  for  their  travels : 
you  choose  thunder-storms ;  and  yet ^'* 

"  That  I  travel  in  thunder-storms,  I  grant ;  but 
not  without  particular  precautions,  such  as  only  a 
lightning-rod  man  may  know.  Hark !  Quick^ook 
at  my  specimen  rod.     Only  one  dollar  a  foot. 

"  A  very  fine  rod,  I  dare  say.  But  what  are 
these  particular  precautions  of  yours?  Yet  first 
let  me  close  yonder  shutters ;  the  slanting  rain  is 
beating  through  the  sash.     I  will  bar  up.** 

"Are  you  mad?  Know  you  not  that  yon  iron 
bar  is  a  swift  conductor  ?    Desist.** 

"  I  will  simply  close  the  shutters,  then,  and  call 
my  boy  to  bring  me  a  wooden  bar.  Pray,  touch 
the  bell-pull  there.** 

"  Are  you  frantic  ?  That  bell-wire  might  blast 
you.  Never  touch  bell-wire  in  a  thunder-storm, 
nor  ring  a  bell  of  any  sort.** 

"  Nor  those  in  belfries  ?  Pray,  will  you  tell  me 
where  and  how  one  may  be  safe  in  a  time  like  this  ? 
Is  there  any  part  of  my  house  I  may  touch  with 
hopes  of  my  life  ?*' 

"  There  is ;  but  not  where  you  now  stand.  Come 
away  from  the  wall.  The  current  will  sometimes 
rim  down  a  wall,  and — a  man  being  a  better  con- 
ductor than  a  wall — ^it  would  leave  the  wall  and  run 
into  him.  Swoop!  TTtat  must  have  fallen  very 
nigh.    That  must  have  been  globular  lightning. 

"  Very  probably.  Tell  me  at  once,  which  is,  in 
your  opinion,  the  safest  part  of  this  house  ?** 

"  This  room,  and  this  one  spot  in  it  where  I  stand. 
Come  hither. 

"  The  reasons  first.** 

"Hark! — after  the  fiash  the  gust — the  sashes 
shiver^-the  house,  the  house !— %ome  hither  to 
me!** 

"  The  reasons,  if  you  please.** 

"  Come  hither  to  me  I** 

"  Thank  you  again,  I  think  I  win  try  my  old  stand 
— the  hearth.  And  now,  Mr.  Lightning-rod  man, 
in  the  pauses  of  the  thunder,  be  so  good  as  to  tell 
me  your  reasons  for  esteeming  this  one  room  of  the 
house  the  safest,  and  your  own  one  stand-point 
there  the  safest  spot  in  it.** 

There  was  now  a  little  cessation  of  the  storm  for 
a  while.  The  lightning-rod  man  seemed  relieved, 
and  replied : — 

"  Your  house  is  a  one-storied  house,  with  an  attic 
and  a  cellar;  this  room  is  between.  Hence  its 
comparative  safety.  Because  lightning  sometimes 
from  the  clouds  to  the  earth,  and  sometimes 


passes 
from  t1 


om  the  earth  to  the  clouds.  Do  you  comprehend? 
— and  I  choose  the  middle  of  the  room,  because,  if 
the  lightning  should  strike  the  house  at  all,  it  would 
come  down  the  chimney  or  walls ;  so  obviously,  the 
further  you  are  from  them,  the  better.  Come 
hither  to  me,  now.** 
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"Presently.  Something  you  just  said,  instead  of 
alarming  me,  has  strangely  inspired  confidence.^ 

"What  have  I  said ?^ 

"  You  said  that  sometimes  lightning  flashes  from 
the  earth  to  the  clouds." 

"  Aye,  the  rcturuing-stroke,  as  it  is  called ;  when 
the  earth,  being  overcharged  with  the  fluid,  flashes 
its  surplus  upward." 

'*  The  returning-stroke ;  that  is,  from  earth  to 
sky.  Better' and  better.  But  come  here  on  the 
hearth  and  dry  yourself.*' 

"  I  am  better  here,  and  better  wet." 

**  How  ?" 

"  It  is  the  safest  thing  you  can  do — Ilark,  again ! 
— to  get  yourself  thoroughly  drenched  in  a  thun- 
der-storm. Wet  clothes  are  better  "conductors  than 
the  body ;  and  so,  if  the  lightning  strike,  it  might 
pass  down  the  wet  clothes  without  touching  the 
body.  The  storm  deepens  again.  Have  you  a  rug 
in  the  house  ?  Rugs  arc  non-conductors.  Get  one, 
that  I  may  stand  on  it  here,  and  you,  too.  The 
skies  blacken — ^it  is  dusk  at  noon.  Hark! — the 
rug,  the  rug!" 

I  gave  him  one;  while  the  hooded  mountains 
seemed  closing  and  tumbling  in  the  cottage. 

"  And  now,  since  our  being  dumb  will  not  help 
ug,"  said  I,  resuming  my  place,  "let  me  hear  your 
precautions  in  travelling  during  thunder-storms." 

"  Wait  till  this  one  is  passed." 

**  Nay,  proceed  with  the  precautions.  You  stand 
in  the  safest  possible  place  according  to  your  own 
account.     Go  on." 

"  Briefly,  then.  I  avoid  pine-trees,  high  houses, 
lonely  barns,  upland  pastures,  running  water,  flocks 
of  cattle  and  sheep,  a  crowd  of  men.  If  I  travel  on 
foot — as  to-day — I  do  not  walk  fast ;  if  in  my  buggy, 
I  touch  not  its  back  or  sides ;  if  on  horseback,  I 
dismount  and  lead  the  horse.  But  of  all  things,  I 
avoid  tall  men." 

"  Do  I  dream  ?  Man  avoid  man  ?  and  in  danger- 
time,  too." 

"  Tall  men  in  a  thunder-storm  I  avoid.  Are  you 
so  grossly  ignorant  as  not  to  know,  that  the  height 
of  a  six-footer  is  sufficient  to  discharge  an  electric 
cloud  upon  him  ?  Are  not  lonely  Kentuckians, 
ploughing,  smit  in  the  unfinished  furrow?  Nay,  if 
the  six-footer  stand  by  running  water,  the  cloud 
will  sometimes  select  him  as  its  conductor  to  that 
running  water.  Hark !  Sure,  yon  black  pinnacle 
is  split.  Yes,  a  man  is  a  good  conductor.  The 
lightning  goes  through  and  through  a  man,  but 
only  peels  a  tree.  But  sir,  you  have  kept  me  so 
long  answering  your  questions,  that  I  have  not  yet 


come  to  business.  Will  you  order  one  of  my  rods? 
Look  at  this  specimen  one.  See :  it  is  of  the  best 
of  copper.  Copperas  the  best  conductor.  Your 
house  is  low  ;  but  being  upon  the  mountains,  that 
lowness  does  not  one  whit  depress  it.  You  moun- 
taineers are  most  exposed.  In  mountainous  coun- 
tries, the  Ughtnihg-rod  man  should  have  most  busi- 
ness. Look  at  the  specimen,  sir.  One  rod  will 
answer  for  a  house  so  small  as  this.  Look  over 
these  recommendations.  Only  one  rod,  sir ;  cost, 
only  twenty  dollars.  Harkt  There  go  all  the 
granite  Taconics  and  Hoosics  dashed  together  like 
pebbles.  By  the  sound,  that  must  have  struck 
something.  An  elevation  of  five  feet  above  the 
house,  wiU  protect  twenty  feet  radius  all  about  the 
rod.  Only  twenty  dollars,  sir — a  dollar  a  foot 
Hark! — Dreadful! — ^Will  you  order?  Will  you 
buy?  Shall  I  put  down  your  name?  Think  of 
being  a  heap  of  charred  offal,  like  a  haltered  horse 
burnt  in  its  stall ;  and  all  in  one  flash  I" 

"  You  pretended  envoy  extraordinary  and  minis- 
ter plenipotentiary  to  and  from  Jupiter  Tonans," 
laughed  I ;  "  you  mere  man  who  come  here  to  pot 
you  and  your  pipestem  between  clay  and  sky,  do 
you  think  that  because  you  can  strike  a  bit  of  green 
light  from  the  Leyden  jar,  that  you  can  thoroughly 
avert  the  supernal  bolt  ?  Your  rod  rusts,  or  breaks, 
and  where  are  you?  Who  has  empowered  you, 
you  Tetzel,  to  peddle  round  your  indulgences  from 
divine  ordinations?  The  hairs  of  our  heads  are 
numbered,  and  the  days  of  our  lives.  In  thunder 
as  in  sunshine,  I  stand  at  ease  in  the  hands  of  my 
God.  False  negociator,  away!  See,  the  scroll  of 
the  storm  is  rolled  back  ;  the  house  is  unharmed ; 
and  in  the  blue  heavens  I  read  in  the  rainbow,  that 
the  Deity  will  not,  of  purpose,  make  war  on  man's 
earth." 

"  Impious  wretch !"  foamed  the  stranger,  black- 
ening in  the  face  as  the  rainbow  beamed,  "  I  will 
publish  your  infidel  notions." 

The  scowl  grew  blacker  on  his  face ;  the  indigo- 
circles  enlarged  round  his  eyes  as  the  storm-rings 
round  the  midnight  moon.  He  sprang  upon  me ; 
his  tri-forked  thing  at  my  heart. 

I  seized  it ;  I  snapped  it ;  I  dashed  it ;  I  trod  it; 
and  dragging  the  aark  lightning-king  out  of  my 
door,  flung  his  elbowed,  copper  sceptre  after  him. 

But  spite  of  my  treatment,  and  spite  of  my  dis- 
suasive talk  of  him  to  my  neighbors,  the  Light- 
ning-rod man  still  dwells  in  the  land ;  still  travels  in 
storm  time,  and  drives  a  brave  trade  with  the  fears 
of  man. 


-•♦♦- 


BoRROWiNO. — We  have  received  a  letter,  says 
the  Boston  Post,  from  a  correspondent,  in  which  he 
speaks  in  strong  terms  of  reprobation  of  borrowing 
in  general,  and  book  borrowing  in  particular.  He 
talks  like  a  man  who  has  suffered  some.  He  says 
he  lived  at  one  time  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  gives  the  following  as  a  specimen  of  the  extent 
to  which  the  practice  is  carried. 

"Will  you  lend  me  your  axe  ?  You  won*t  want 
to  use  it,  I  reckon." 

"  Why,  ril  let  you  take  it,  seeing  you  want  it." 

In  about  two  months,  the  owner  does  want  to  use 
his  axe,  and  applies  to  the  borrower  of  it,  but  he 
does  not  get  it:  "The  last  he  seeM  on  it,  Mr. 
Fletcher  had  it  to  cut  some  roots  with." 


The  poor  owner  then  goes  to  Mr.  Fletcher. 

*'  Straneer,  have  you  seen  my  axe  ?  I  lent  it  to 
Mr.  Best  Mother  day." 

"  Why,  yes,  I  reckon  Mr.  Bower's  got  it.  He 
said  he  wanted  to  chop  some  pine  wood,  so  I  lent  it 
to  him.     YouM  better  ask  him  for  it." 

He  goes,  "  Mornin\  Mr.  Bower — ^how*s  your 
wife?" 

"  Lively,  I  reckon — Show's  youm  ?" 

"  About  right,  I  reckon — ^have  you  bad  bold  of 
my  axe  ?" 

"  I  reckon  I  have.  I  have  smashed  the  handle — 
it  was  a  powerful  weak  one — but  you  can  mend  it ; 
and  when  youVe  done  with  it,  I'd  like  to  borrow  it 
again,  cause  I  have  a  smart  chance  of  wood  to  cut." 


TWO  DAY8   AT  CUCHT. 
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VBOM  '*THX  TRIBUNE."   BT  HORACE  ORBKLT.   1855. 


Host  proTerbs  are  hyperboHcal ;  not  so  that 
which  afflmiB  that  "  one  half  the  world  donH  know 
how  the  other  half  lives.'*  This  is  not  merely  true, 
but  a  good  deal  inside  of  the  truth.  We  visit  scores 
of  people,  feast  with  them,  dance  with  them,  buy 
and  sell  with  them,  yet  of  how  very  few  do  we 
really  know  how  they  live  ?  Just  think  of  us  tra- 
Tellers,  for  instance,  whose  displays  of  our  igno- 
rance are  only  more  conspicuous  and  emphatic 
than  those  of  any  other  people,  what  do  we  know 
as  to  the  real  manner  of  life  of  the  nations  we 
write  about  ?  To  realize  how  much  ignorance  may 
be  crowded  into  a  twelvemo,  open  almost  any 
▼olume  of  recent  travels.  Think  of  a  Frenchman 
or  German  whisked  through  the  United  States, 
steaming  up  a  few  rivers,  and  over  half  a  dozen 
railroads,  taking  breakfast  in  New  York,  dinner 
(in  twenty  minutes)  at  Utica,  tea  at  Buffalo,  and  on 
the  strength  of  three  months  of  such  racing,  and 
as  many  weeks  spent  amon^  his  particular  friends 
(mainly  foreigners  of  course),  in  two  or  three  of  the 
great  seaports,  undertaking  to  tell  Europe  what  sort 
of  people  we  are,  and  how  we  live !  Fairly  con- 
sidered, the  mere  audacity  of  the  attempt  challenges 
amazement,  if  not  admiration. 

I  had  been  looking  at  things,  if  not  into  them  for 
a  good  nuiny  years  prior  to  yesterday.  I  had 
climbed  mountains,  and  descended  into  mines ;  had 
groped  in  caves  and  scaled  precipices ;  seen  Venice 
and  Cincinnati,  Dublin  and  Mineral  Point,  Niagara 
and  St.  Gotbard,  and  really  supposed  I  was 
approximating  a  middling  outside  knowledge  of 
things  in  general.  I  had  been  chosen  defendant  in 
several  libel  suits,  and  been  flattered  with  the  in- 
formation that  my  censures  were  deemed  of  more 
consequence  than  those  of  other  people,  and  should 
be  paid  for  accordingly.  I  had  been  through 
twenty  of  our  States,  yet  never  been  in  a  jail  out- 
side of  New  York ;  and  over  half  Europe,  yet  never 
looked  into  one.  Here  I  had  been  seeing  Paris  for 
the  last  six  weeks ;  visiting  this  sight,  then  that,  till 
there  seemed  little  remaining  worth  looking  at  or 
after,  yet  I  had  never  once  thought  of  looking  into 
a  debtor^s  prison.  I  should  probably  have  gone 
away  next  week,  as  ignorant  in  that  regard  as  I 
came,  when  circumstances  favored  me  most  uncx 
pectedly  with  an  inside  view  of  this  famous  **  Maison 
de  Detention,"  or  Prison  for  Debtors,  70,  Rue  de 
Clichy.  I  think  what  I  have  seen  here,  fairly  told, 
must  be  instructive  and  interesting,  and  I  suppose 
others  will  tell  the  story  if  I  do  not,  and  I  donH 
know  any  one  whose  opportunities  will  enable  him 
to  tell  it  so  accurately  as  I  can.     So  here  goes. 

But  first,  let  me  explain  and  insist  on  the  im- 
portant distinction  between  inside  and  outside  views 
of  a  prison.  People  fancy  they  have  been  in  a 
prison,  when  they  have  by  courtesy  been  inside  of 
the  gates;  but  that  is  properly  an  outside  view 
— at  least  the  view  accorded  to  an  outsider.  It 
gives  you  no  proper  idea  of  the  place  at  all — ^no  < 
access  to  its  penetralia.  The  difference  even  be- 
tween this  outside  and  the  proper  inside  is 
very  broad  indeed.  The  greenness  of  those  who 
don't  know  how  the  world  looks  from  the  wrong 
side  of  the  gratings  is  pitiable.  Yet  how  many  re- 
flect on  the  disdain  with  which  the  lion  must  regard 


the  bumpkin  who  perverts  his  goadsdck  to  the 
ignoble  use  of  stirring  said  lion  up  ?  Or  how  many 
suspect  that  the  grin  with  which  the  laborer  con* 
templates  the  human  ape,  who  with  umbrella  at 
arm  s  length,  is  poking  Jocky  for  his  doxy's  delec- 
tation, is  one  of  contempt  rather  than  complacency  f 
Rely  upon  it,  the  world  seen  here  behind  the  grat- 
ings, is  very  different  from  that  same  world  other- 
wiite  inspected.  Others  may  think  so.  I  know  it. 
And  this  is  how. 

I  had  been  down  at  the  PaUce  of  Industry,  and 
returned  to  my  lodgings,  when,  a  little  before  four 
o*clock  yesterday  afternoon,  four  strangers  called 
for  me.  By  the  help  of  my  courier,  I  soon  learned 
that  they  had  a  writ  of  arrest  for  me,  at  the  suit  of 
one  Mons.  Lechesne,  sculptor,  affirming  that  he  sent 
a  statue  to  the  New  York  Palace  Exhibition,  at  or 
on  the  way  to  which  it  had  been  broken,  so  that  it 
could  not  be  (at  all  events  it  had  not  been)  restored 
to  him,  wherefore  he  asked  of  me,  as  a  director  and 
representative  of  the  Crystal  Palace  Association,  to 
pay  him  "douze  mille  francs,"  or  |2,500.  Not 
happening  to  have  the  change,  and  no  idea  of  pay- 
ing the  demand  if  I  had,  I  could  only  signify  those 
facts ;  whereupon  they  told  me  that  I  was  under 
arrest,  and  must  go  with  them,  which  I  willingly 
did.  We  drove  circuitously  to  the  sculptor's  re- 
sidence, at  the  other  end  of  Paris,  waited  his 
convenience  for  a  long  half  hour,  and  then  went  to 
the  President  Judge,  who  had  issued  the  writ.  I 
briefly  explained  to  him  my  side  of  the  case,  when 
he  asked  me  if  I  wished  to  give  bail.  I  told  him 
I  would  give  him  good  bail  for  my  appearance  at 
court  at  any  time,  but  that  I  knew  no  man  in  Paris 
whom  I  felt  willing  to  ask  to  become  my  security 
for  the  payment  of  so  large  a  sum  as  $2,500.  After 
a  little  parley,  I  named  Judge  Piatt,  United  States 
Secretary  of  Legation,  as  one  who,  I  felt  confident, 
would  recognize  for  my  appearance  when  wanted ; 
and  this  suggestion  met  with  univeral  assent.  Twice 
over,  I  carefully  explained  that  I  preferred  going 
to  prison  to  asking  any  friend  to  give  bail  for  the 
payment  in  any  case  of  this  claim,  and  knew  I  was 
fully  understood.  So  we  all,  except  the  judge, 
drove  off  together  to  the  Legation.  There  we  found 
Judge  P.,  who  readily  agreed  to  recognize  as  I  re- 
quired ;  but  now  the  plaintiff  and  his  lawyer  refused 
to  accept  him  as  security  in  any  way,  alleging  that 
he  was  privileged  from  arrest  by  his  office.  He 
offered  to  give  his  check  on  Greene  and  Co.,  bank- 
ers, for  the  12,000  francs  in  dispute  as  security  for 
my  appearance,  but  they  would  not  have  him  in  any 
shape.  While  we  were  chaffering,  Mr.  Maunsell  B. 
Field,  United  States  Commissioner  in  the  French 
Exposition,  came  along,  and  offered  to  join  Mr. 
Piatt  in  the  recognizance,  but  nothing  would  do. 
Mr.  F.  then  offered  to  raise  the  money  demanded, 
but  I  said  no ;  if  the  agreement  before  the  judge 
was  not  adhered  to  by  the  other  side,  I  would  give 
no  bail  whatever,  but  go  to  prison.  High  words 
ensued,  and  the  beginning  of  a  scuffle,  in  the  midst 
of  which  I  half  unconsciously  descended  from  the 
carriage.  Of  course  I  was  ordered  back  instanter^ 
and  obeyed  so  soon  as  I  understood  the  order,  but 
we  were  all  by  this  time  losing  temper.  As  putting 
me  in  jail  would  simply  secure  my  forthcoming  when 
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wanted,  and  as  I  was  readj  to  give  any  amount  of 
security  for  this,  which  the  other  side  had  once 
agreed  to  take,  I  thought  they  were  rather  crowding 
matters  in  the  course  they  were  taking.  So,  as  I 
was  making  my  friends  too  late  for  a  pleasant  din- 
ner-party at  the  Trois  Fr^res,  where  I  had  expected 
to  join  them,  I  closed  the  discussion  by  insisting 
that  we  should  driye  off. 

Crossing  the  Avenue  Champs  Elys^es  the  next 
moment,  our  horses  struck  another  horse,  took 
fright,  and  ran  until  reined  up  against  a  tree,  dis- 
abling the  concern.  My  cortege  of  officers  got  out ; 
I  attempted  to  follow,  but  was  thrust  back  very 
roughly,  and  held  in  with  superfluous  energy, 
since  they  had  had  abundant  opportunity  to  see 
that  I  had  no  idea  of  getting  away  from  them.  I 
had,  in  fact,  evinced  ample  determination  to  enjoy 
their  delightful  society  to  the  utmost.  At  last  they 
had  to  transfer  me  to  another  carriage,  but  they 
made  such  a  parade  of  it,  and  insisted  on  taking 
hold  of  me  so  numerously  and  fussily  (this  being 
just  the  most  thronged  and  conspicuous  locality  in 
Paris),  that  I  came  near  losing  my  temper  again. 
We  got  along,  however,  and  in  due  time  arrived  at 
this  spacious,  substantial,  secure  establishment.  No. 
70  Rue  de  Clichy. 

I  was  brought  in,  through  three  or  four  heavy 
iron  doors,  to  the  office  of  the  governor,  where  I 
was  properly  received.  Here  I  was  told  I  must  stay 
till  nine  o'clock,  since  the  President  Judge  had  al- 
lowed until  that  hour  to  find  bail.  In  vain  I  urged 
that  I  had  refused  to  give  bail,  would  give  none,  and 
wanted  to  be  shown  to  my  cell.  I  must  stay  here 
till  nine  o'clock.  So  I  ordered  something  for  dinner, 
and  amused  myself  by  looking  at  the  ball-play,  etc., 
of  the  prisoners  in  the  yard,  to  whose  immunities 
I  was  not  yet  eligible,  but  I  had  the  privilege  of 
looking  in  through  the  barred  windows.  The  yard 
is  one  of  the  best  I  have  seen  anywhere,  has  a  good 
many  trees  and  some  flowers ;  and  as  the  wall  is  at 
least  fifteen  feet  high,  and  another  of  twenty  sur- 
rounding it,  with  guards  with  loaded  muskets  always 
pacing  between,  I  should  judge  the  danger  of  bur- 
glary or  other  annoyances  from  without  to  be  very 
moderate. 

My  first  visitor  was  Judge  Mason,  United  States 
Embassador,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Kirby,  one  of  the 
attach^  of  the  Embassy.  Judge  Mason  had  heard 
of  my  luck  from  the  Legation,  and  was  willing  to 
serve  me  to  any  extent,  and  in  any  manner.  I  was 
reminded  by  my  position  of  the  case  of  the  prying 
Yankee,  who  undertook  to  fish  out  a  gratuitous  opin- 
ion on  a  knotty  point  in  a  lawsuit  in  which  he  was  in- 
volved. **  Supposing,"  said  he,  to  an  eminent  coun- 
sellor, "  you  were  involved  in  such  and  such  a  diffi- 
culty, what  would  you  do  ?"  **  Sir,"  said  the  coun- 
sellor, with  becomiug  gravity,  **  I  should  take  the 
very  best  legal  advice  I  could  obtain."  I  told  Judge 
M.  that  I  wanted  neither  money  nor  bail,  but  a  first- 
rate  French  lawyer,  who  could  understand  my  state- 
ments in  English,  at  the  very  earliest  possible  mo- 
ment. Judge  M.  left  to  call  upon  Mr.  James  Mun- 
roe,  banker,  and  send  me  a  lawyer  as  soon  as  could 
be.  This  was  done,  but  it  was  eight  o'clock  on  Satur- 
day night,  before  which  hour  at  this  season,  most 
eminent  Parisians  have  left  for  their  country 
residences,  and  no  lawyer  of  the  proper  stamp  and 
standing  could  be  or  has  yet  been  found. 

At  the  designated  hour,  I  was  duly  installed  and 
admitted  to  all  the  privileges  of  Clichy.  By  ten 
o'clock,  each  of  us  lodgers  had  retired  to  our  several 


apartments  (about  eight  feet  bj  five),  and  an  obfig- 
ing  functionary  came  round,  and  locked  out  ill 
rascally  intruders.  I  don't  think  I  ever  before  slept 
in  a  place  so  perfectly  secure.  At  six  this  morning 
this  extra  protection  was  withdrawn,  and  each  of 
us  was  thenceforth  obliged  to  keep  watch  over  his 
own  valuables.  We  uniformly  keep  rood  boon 
here  in  Clichy,  which  is  what  not  many  large  hotels 
in  Paris  can  boast  of. 

The  bedroom  appointments  are  not  of  a  high 
order,  as  is  reasonable,  since  we  are  only  charged 
four  sous  (cents)  per  night,  washing  extra.  The 
sheets  are  rather  of  a  hickory  order  (mine  were 
given  to  me  clean),  the  bed  is  Indifferent,  but  I  have 
slept  on  worse  ;  the  window  lacks  a  curtain  or  blinds, 
but  in  its  stead  there  are  four  strong  nprigfat  iron 
bars,  which  are  a  perfect  safeguard  agminst  getting 
up  in  the  night,  and  pitching  or  falling  out  so  as  to 
break  your  neck,  as  any  one  who  went  oat  would 
certainly  do.  (I  am  in  the  fifth  or  highest  story.) 
Perhaps  one  of  my  predecessors  was  a  somnambulic. 
I  have  two  chairs  (one  less  than  I  am  entitled  to), 
two  little  tables  (probably  one  of  them  extra  by  some 
mistake),  and  a  cupboard  which  may  once  have  been 
clean.  The  pint  wash-bowl  and  half-pint  pitcher, 
candles,  etc.,  I  have  ordered  and  pay  for.  I  am  a 
little  ashamed  to  own  that  my  repose  haB  been  in- 
different ;  but  then  I  never  do  sleep  well  in  a  itrasge 
place. 

Descending  to  the  common  room  oq  the  lower 
floor  this  morning,  I  find  there  an  Ami&Acuk  (from 
Boston),  who  has  met  me  often,  and  knew  me  at 
once,  though  I  could  not  have  called  him  by  name. 
He  seemed  rather  amazed  to  meet  me  here  (I  believe 
he  last  before  saw  me  at  the  Astor  House),  hot 
greeted  me  very  cordially,  and  we  ordered  break- 
fast for  both  in  my  room.  It  was  not  a  aomptuous 
meal,  but  we  enjoyed  it.  Next  he  made  me  acquaint- 
ed with  some  other  of  our  best  fellow-lodgers,  and 
four  of  us  agreed  to  dine  together  after  business 
hours.  Before  breakfast  a  friend  from  the  outer 
world  (M.  Yattemare),  had  found  access  to  me, 
though  the  rules  of  the  prison  allow  no  visitors  till 
ten  aclock.  I  needed  first  of  all  lawyers,  not  yet 
procurable ;  next  law  books  (American),  which  M. 
Yattemare  knew  just  where  to  lay  his  hands  on.  I 
had  them  all  on  hand,  and  my  citations  looked  up 
long  before  I  had  any  help  to  use  them.  But  let  my 
own  affairs  wait  a  little,  till  I  dispense  some  of  my 
gleanings  in  Clichy. 

This  is  perhaps  the  only  large  dwelHng-house  in 
Paris,  were  no  one  ever  suffers  from  hunger.  Each 
person  incarcerated  is  allowed  a  franc  per  day  to 
live  on ;  if  this  is  not  forthcoming  from  his  creditor, 
he  is  at  once  turned  out  to  pick  up  a  living  as  he 
can.  While  he  remains  here,  he  must  have  his  franc 
per  day,  paid  every  third  day.  From  this  is  de- 
ducted four  sous  per  day  for  his  beddinc,  and  one 
sous  for  his  fire  (in  the  kitchen),  leaviu;  him  fifteen 
sous  net,  and  cooking  fire  paid  for.  This  will  keep 
him  in  bread  anyhow.  But  there  ezisUi  among  the 
prisoners,  and  is  always  maintained,  a  **  philanthro- 
pic society,"  which  by  cooking  all  together,  and  di- 
viding into  messes,  is  enabled  to  give  to  every  sub- 
scriber to  its  articles  a  very  frir  dmner  for  sixteen 
sous  (eleven  cents),  and  a  scantier  one  for  haiely 
nine  sous.  He  who  has  no  friends  but  the  inevi- 
table franc  per  day,  may  still  have  a  nine  aoiis  din- 
ner almost  every  day,  and  a  sixteen  eone  foast  on 
Sunday,  by  living  on  bread  and  water,  or  being  so 
sick  as  not  to  need  any  thing  for  a  couple  of  days 
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cauh  week.  I  regi«t  to  ny  that  the  high  price  of 
food  of  [ate  has  cramped  the  reeourcee  of  the  "  phi' 
lanthropic  aocietj,"  so  that  it  has  been  obliged  to 
appeal  to  the  public  for  aid,  I  trust  jl  will  not  ap- 
peal in  vain.  It  is  an  example  of  the  advantage  of 
aasociation,  whose  beoefits  no  one  will  dispute. 

I  never  met  a  more  frieadi;  and  social  people 
than  the  inmates  of  Clichj.  Before  I  had  been  up 
two  hours  this  morning,  though  most  of  them  speak 
oolf  French,  sad  I  but  English,  the  oullines  of  my 
caae  were  generally  known,  mj  character  and  eland- 
ing  canTBseed  and  dilated  on,  and  I  hnd  a  dozen 
fa^t  friends  in  another  hour;  had  1  been  able  to 
■peak  French,  thej  would  have  bceo  a  hundred. 
Of  course,  we  are  not  all  saints  here,  and  make  no 
pretensions  to  be;  some  of  us  are  incorrigible 
■peadtbritta — desperately  faat  men,  hurried  to  ruin 


BumptuousI;  on  the  earnings  ofothera.     Of  course, 

these  vices  of  an  irrational  and  decaying  social  stale 
are  not  instantly  eradicated  by  our  abrupt  removal 
to  this  mansion.  Some  of  us  cook,  while  other* 
only  know  bow  la  est,  and  so  require  assistance  in 
the  preparation  of  our  food,  ns  none  is  cooked  or 
even  provided  for  us,  and  our  intercourse  with  the 
outer  world  ia  subject  to  limitations.  Those  of  us 
who  lived  generously  aforetime,  and  are  in  for 
gentlemanly  sums,  are  very  apt  to  have  money, 
wliich  the  luckleiiB  chaps  who  are  in  for  a  beggarly 
hundred  francs  or  so,  and  have  no  fixed  income  be- 
yond the  franc  per  day,  are  very  glad  to  earn  by 
doing  us  acu  of  kindness.  One  of  these  attached 
himself  to  me  imuiedixtely  on  my  taking  pouesuon 
of  my  apartment,  and  proceeded  to  make  ray  bed, 
bring  me  basmandpitchcrof  water,  matches,  lights, 


by  MMclatloQ  with  still  faster  women — p  obab  y 
■ome  onlucky  rogues  among  us,  and  very  1  kely  a 
fool  or  two ;  though  as  a  class,  I  am  sure  my  asso- 
ciates will  compare  favorably  in  intelligence  and  in- 
tellect with  so  many  of  the  next  men  you  meet  on 
the  Boulevards  or  in  Broadway.  Several  of  them 
are  men  of  decided  sbjlity  and  energy — the  tempo- 
rary victims  of  other  men'ti  rascality,  or  their  own 
over-sanguine  enterprise — sometimes  of  shipwreck, 
Are,  or  other  unavoidable  misfortune.  A  more 
hearty  and  kindly  set  of  men  I  never  met  in 
tny  life,  than  are  those  who  can  speak  English  ;  I 
have  acquired  important  help  from  three  or  four  of 
tbera  in  copying  and  translating  papers;  and  never 
was  I  more  aealously  or  elTcclively  sided  than  by 
thcM  acquaintances  of  to-day,  not  one  of  whom 
would  I  dare  to  offer  money  for  the  service.  Where 
cauM  1  match  this  out  of  Clichy  t 

Let  me  be  enUrely  candid.  I  say  nothing  of 
"  liberty,"  save  to  caution  outsiders  in  France  to  he 
equally  modest,  but  "Equality  and  Fraternity"  I 
have  fotmd  prevuling  here  more  thoroughly  than 
pbewhrre  in  Europe.  Still  we  have  not  realized  the 
Social  Ifillennluro  even  in  Clicby.     Some  of  us  were 


etc  for  wh  eh  I  expect  to  pay  h  m — these  article* 
being  eckoned  supe  Bu  ties  n  Chchy.  But  no  such 
nriHtocratic  dietlnciion  as  master,  no  such  degrading 
appellation  as  servant  is  tolerated  in  this  community ; 
this  philanthropic  fellow-boader  is  known  to  all  at 
ray  "  auiiliiiry."  Where  has  the  stupid  world  out- 
side known  how  to  drape  the  hard  realities  of  life 
with  flgleaf  so  graceful  as  thisF 

So  of  sU  titular  distinctions.  We  pretend  to  have 
abjured  titles  of  honor  in  America,  and  the  conse- 
quence is,  that  every  body  has  a  title,  either  Hon- 
orable, or  General,  or  Colonel,  Or  Beverend,  or  at 
the  very  least,  Esquire.  But  here,  in  Clichy,  all  such 
empty  and  absurd  prefixes  are  absolutely  unknown, 
even  names,  Christian  or  family,  arc  discarded  as 
useless,  antiquated  lumber.  Every  lodger  is  known 
by  the  name  of  bia  room  only;  mine  is  139,  and 

in  from  the  outer  apartments  to  the  ^at  hall  sacred 
to  our  common  use,  and  begins  calling  out  "  cent- 
Irenlc-neuf "  (phonetically  san-tran-nuf)  at  the  top 
of  his  voice,  and  goes  on  yelling  as  he  climbs,  in  the 
hope  of  finding  or  calling  me  short  of  ascending  to 
-story  sanctuary.     To  nine-tenths  of  my 


n-nuf.* 
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go  singing  **  sankan-cat,'*  after  the  same  fashion. 
Equality  being  thus  rigidly  preserved  in  spito  of 
Blight  diversities  of  fortune,  the  jealousies,  rivalries, 
and  heart-burnings,  which  keep  the  most  of  man- 
kind in  a  ferment  are  here  absolutely  unknown.  I 
never  before  talked  so  much  with  so  many  people, 
intimately  acquainted  with  each  other,  without 
hearing  something  said  or  insinuated  to  one  an- 
other's prejudice ;  here  there  is  nothhig  of  the  sort. 
Some  folks  outside  are  here  fitted  with  characters 
which  they  would  hardly  consider  flattering — some 
laws  and  usages  get  the  blessings  they  richly  de- 
serve— but  among  ourselves  all  is  harmony  and  good- 
will. How  would  Meurice's,  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  or 
even  the  Tuilerics,  like  to  compare  notes  with  us 
on  this  head  ? 

Our  social  intercourse  with  outsiders  is  under 
most  enlightened  regulations.  A  person  calls  who 
wishes  to  see  one  of  us,  and  is  thereupon  admitted 
through  two  or  three  doors,  but  not  within  several 
locks  of  us.  Here  he  gives  his  card  and  two  sous 
to  a  commissionaire  to  take  it  to  No.  — ,  of 
whom  the  interview  is  solicited.  No.  —  being 
found,  takes  the  card,  scrutinizes  it,  and  if  he 
chooses  to  see  the  expected  visitor,  writes  a  request 
for  his  admission.  This  is  taketi  to  a  functionary 
who  grants  the  request,  and  the  visitor  is  then 
brought  into  a  sort  of  neutral  reception-room,  out- 
side of  the  prison  proper,  but  a  good  way  inside  of  the 
hall  wherein  the  visitor  has  hitherto  tarried.  But 
let  the  lodger  say  no,  and  the  visitor  must  instantly 
walk  out  with  a  very  tall  flea  in  his  ear.  So  perfect 
an  arrangement  for  keeping  duns,  bores  (writ  writers 
even),  and  all  such  enemies  of  human  happiness  at 
a  distance,  is  found  scarcely  any  where  else — at  all 
events  not  in  editors*  rooms,  I  am  sure  of  that. 
But  yesterday  an  old  resident  here,  who  ought  to 
have  been  up  to  trap,  was  told  that  a  man  wished  to 
see  him  a  moment  at  the  nearest  grate,  and  being 
completely  off  his  guard,  he  went  immediately  down, 
without  observing  or  requiring  the  proper  formali- 
ties, and  was  instantly  served  with  a  fresh  writ. 
*'  Sir,''  said  he  with  proper  indignation  to  the  sneak 
of  an  officer  (who  had  doubtless  made  his  way  in 
here  by  favor  or  bribery),  **if  you  ever  serve  me 
that  trick  again,  you  will  go  out  of  here  half  killed." 
However,  he  had  mainly  his  own  folly  to  blame ;  he 
should  have  stood  upon  his  reserved  rights,  and 
bade  the  outsider  send  up  his  card  like  a  gentleman, 
if  he  aspired  to  a  gentleman's  society. 

And  this  brings  me  to  the  visiting  room,  where  I 
have  seen  very  many  friends  during  the  day,  includ- 
ing two  United  States  Ministers,  besides  almost  every 
one  belonging  to  our  Legation  here,  three  bankers, 
and  nearly  all  the  Americans  I  know  in  Paris,  but 
not  one  French  lawyer  of  the  standing  required,  for 
it  seems  impossible  to  find  one  in  Paris  to-day. 
This  room  can  hardly  be  called  a  parlor,  all  things 
considered ;  but  it  has  been  crowded  all  day  (ten  to 
six),  with  wives  and  female  friends,  visiting  on^  or 
another  of  us  insiders — perhaps  it  may  be  most  ac- 
curately described  as  the  kissing  room.  I  should 
like  to  speak  of  the  phases  of  life  here  from  hour 
to  hour  presented — of  the  demonstrations  of  fervent 
affection,  the  anxious  consolations,  the  confidential 
whisperings,  and  the  universal  desire  of  each  hasty 
tdte-&-t6te  to  respect  the  sacredness  of  others'  con- 
fidence, BO  that  fifteen  or  twenty  couples  converse 
here  by  the  hour  within  a  space  of  thirty  feet  by 
twenty,  yet  no  one  knows,  because  no  one  wishes 
to  know  what  any  other  couple  are  saying.    But  I 


must  hurry  over  all  this,  or  mj  letter  will  never 
have  an  end.  Formerly  Glichy  was  in  bad  repute 
on  account  of  the  facility  wherewith  all  manner  of 
females  called  upon  and  mingled  with  the  male 
lodgers  of  the  inner  sanctum.  All  this,  howeTer, 
has  been  corrected,  and  no  woman  b  now  admitted 
beyond  the  kissing  room,  except  on  an  express  order 
from  the  Prefecture  of  Police,  which  is  only  granted 
to  the  well-authenticated  wife  or  child  of  an  inmate. 
(The  female  prison  is  in  an  entirely  separate  viog 
of  the  building.)  The  enforcement  of  this  role  is 
most  rigid,  and,  while  I  am  not  inclined  to  be  vain- 
glorious, and  do  not  doubt  that  other  large  domi- 
ciles in  Paris  are  models  of  propriety  and  virtue, 
yet  this  I  do  say,  that  the  domestic  morals  of  Gkhy 
may  safely  challenge  a  comparison  with  those  of 
Paris  generally.  I  might  put  the  case  more  strongly, 
but  it  is  best  to  keep  within  the  truth. 

So  with  regard  to  liquor.  They  keep  saying  there 
is  no  prohibitory  law  in  France  ;  but  they  mistake 
if  Clichy  is  in  France.  No  ardent  spirits  are 
brought  into  this  well-regulated  establishment  un- 
less for  medical  use,  except  in  express  violation  of 
the  law ;  and  the  search  and  seizure  clauses  here 
arc  a  great  deal  more  rigorous  and  better  enforced 
than  in  Maine.  I  know  a  little  is  smuggled  in  not- 
withstanding, mainly  by  officials,  for  money  goes  a 
great  way  in  France  ;  but  no  woman  comes  in  with- 
out being  felt  all  over  (by  a  woman)  for  concealed 
bottles  of  liquor.  There  was  a  small  flask  on  our 
(private)  dinner-table  to-day,  of  what  was  called 
brandy,  and  smelt  like  a  compound  of  spirits  of 
turpentine  and  diluted  aquafortis  (for  adulteration 
is  a  vice  which  prevails  even  here),  but  not  a  glass 
is  now  smuggled  in  where  a  gallon  used  to  come  in 
boldly  under  the  protection  of  the  law.  Wine  being 
here  esteemed  a  necessary,  is  allowed  in  modera- 
tion, no  inmate  to  have  more  than  one  bottle  per 
day,  either  often  sous  or  twenty  sous  wine,  according 
to  his  taste  and  means — no  better  and  no  more.  I 
don't  defend  the  consistency  of  these  regulations ; 
we  do  some  things  better  in  America  than  even  in 
Clichy;  but  here  drunkenness  is  absolutely  pre- 
vented, and  riotous  living  suppressed  by  a  sumptu- 
ary law  far  more  stringent  than  any  of  our  States 
ever  tried.  And,  muid  you,  this  is  no  criminal 
prison,  but  simply  a  house  of  detention  for  those 
who  happen  to  have  less  money  than  others  would 
like  to  extract  from  their  pockets,  many  of  whom  do 
not  pay  simply  because  they  do  not  owe.  So  if  any 
one  tells  you  again  that  liquor  prohibition  is  a  Yan- 
kee novelty,  just  ask  him  what  he  knows  of  Clichy. 

I  know  that  cookery  is  a  point  of  honor  with 
the  French,  and  rightly,  for  they  approach  it  with 
the  inspiration-  of  genius.  Sad  am  I  to  say  that  I 
find  no  proof  of  tUs  eminence  in  Clichy,  and  am 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  to  be  in  debt,  and  un- 
able to  pay,  does  not  qualify  even  a  Frenchman  in 
the  culinary  art.  My  auxiliary  doubtless  does  his 
best,  but  his  resources  are  limited,  and  fifty  fellows 
dancing  around  one  range,  with  only  a  few  pots  and 
kettles  among  them,  probably  confuses  him.  Even 
our  dinner  to-day  (four  of  us,  two  Yankees,  an  En- 
glish merchant,  and  an  Italian  banker,  ddned  cii 
familU  in  No.  98),  on  what  we  ordered  from  an 
out-door  restaurant  (such  are  the  prejudices  of  edu- 
cation and  habit),  and  paid  fifty  sous  each  for, 
did  not  seem  to  be  the  thmg.  The  gathering  of 
knives,  forks,  spoons,  bottles,  etc.,  from  Nos.  82, 63, 
and  139,  to  set  the  common  table,  was  the  freshest 
feature  of  the  spread. 


TWO   DATS   *T  OUOBY. 


The  sitting  wu,  neTcrtheleas,  a  pleasant  one.  and  I 
an  EDglintiman  joined  ua  after  the  cloth  was  (fi);ur&- 
tWelf )  removed,  who  wtia  much  the  claverpst  man  I 
of  the  partjr.  This  man's  case  is  so  instructive  that  I 
I  miial  malie  room  for  it.  Ho  has  been  every  where.  [ 
and  knows  eierj  thing ;  but  ia  espcciall;  strong  in  | 
chemigtrj  and  metaliurgj,  A  few  weekn  ago  he  waa 
a  coke-burner  at  Rouen,  doing  an  immense  and 
profiuble  business,  tili  a  heavy  debtor  failed,  which 
frightened  his  partner  into  running  off  with  all  the 
caah  of  the  concern,  and  my  friend  was  compeiled 
to  stop  payment.  He  called  together  the  crediloni, 
eighty  in  number  (their  banker  alone  was  in  for 
45,000  franca),  and  said.  "  Here  is  my  case ;  appoint 
jour  own  receiver,  conduct  the  buaincas  wisely,  and 
all  will  be  paid."  Every  man  at  once  aasented,  and 
the  concern  was  at  once  put  in  train  of  liquidation. 
But  a  discharged  tmployie  of  the  concern,  at  this 
moment  owing  it  1S.<>0()  francs  now  in  judgment 
■aid,  "  Here  is  my  chance  for  reven((e  :"  so  he  had 
ray  friend  arrested  and  put  here  as  a  foreign  debtor, 
though  he  has  been  for  years  in  most  cit«naive 
bosincss  in  France,  and  waa,  up  to  the  date  of  his 
bankruptcy,  paying  the  government  1,600  francs 
for  annual  licenae  for  the  privilege  of  eni|Joying 
several  hundred  Frenchmen  iji  transforming  value- 
lesi  peat  into  coke.  He  will  get  outby-and-by.  and 
may  prosecute  his  per^culor.  but  the  latter  is  ut' 
terly  irresponsible  ;  and  meantime  a  most  eitendve 
business  is  being  wound  up  at  Rouen  by  a  receiver, 
with  the  only  man  qualified  to  ovepsee  and  direct 
the  afbirs,  in  close  Jail  at  Paris,  This  is  but  one  case 
among  many  such.  I  always  hated  and  condemned 
imprisonment  for  debt  untainted  by  fraud^above 
•11,  for  suspicion  of  debt— but  1  never  knew  so  well 
■dA.v  I  hated  it  as  now. 

There  are  other  cases  and  classes  very  different 
from  this — gay  lads,  who  are  working  out  debla 
which  they  nerer  would  have  pud  otherwise  ;  for 
here  in  Clichy  every  man  actually  adjudged  guilty 
of  indebtedness  is  aenleoced  to  stay  a  certain  term 
In  the  discretion  of  the  court — never  more  than  ten 
years.  The  creditors  of  some  would  like  to  coa< 
them  out  to-morrow,  but  they  are  not  so  soft  ■■  to 


go  until  the  debt  is  worked  out — fo  far,  that  K 
that  they  can  never  again  bo  impriaoncd  lor  it.  The 
first  nueatiOH  asked  of  a  new  comer  is,  "  Have  you 
ever  been  here  before?"  and  if  he  answers  "Te«," 
the  books  are  consulted;  and  if  thia  debt  wai 
charged  against  him,  then  he  Is  remorselessly  turned 
into  the  street.  Mo  price  would  procuresuch  a'man 
a  night's  lodging  in  Clichy.  Some  are  here  who  say 
their  lives  were  bo  tormented  by  duns  and  writa, 
thai  they  had  a  friendly  creditor  put  them  here  for 
safety  from  annoyance.     And  Fomc  of  our  humbler 

earned  four  or  five  francs  a  day  aa  auxiliaries,  with 
cheap  lodgings,  and  a  chance  to  forage  off  the 
plates  of  those  they  serve,  actually  get  themselvea 
put  in  because  they  can  do  so  well  nowhere  else. 
A  few  days  since,  an  auxiliary  who  had  aided  and 
trusted  a  bard-up  Englishman  forty-eight  francs  on 
honor  (for  all  debts  contracted  here  arc  debts  of 
honor  purely,  and,  therefore,  are  alwaya  paid),  re- 
ceired  a  present  of  Gvc  hundred  francs  ttom  Uie 
grateful  oblipfe,  when  a  few  days  aflorwarda  he  re- 
ceived ample  funds  from  bla  distant  resources,  pud 
every  thing,  and  went  out  with  flying  colors. 

To  return  to  my  own  matter  ;  I  hale  all  day  been 
convincing  one  party  of  frienda  alter  another,  u 
they  are  called,  (hat  I  do  not  yet  need  their  gene- 
rously proB^red  money  or  names,  that  I  will  put  up 
no  security,  and  take  no  step  whatever,  until  I  can 
consult  a  good  French  lawyer,  see  where  I  stand, 
and  get  a  judicial  hearing,  if  passible.  I  know  the 
judge  did  not  mean  or  expect  that  I  should  be  sent 
here  when  I  lelX  his  presence  laat  evening;  I  want 
to  be  brought  before  him  forthwith  on  a  plea  of 
urgency,  which  cannot  so  well  be  made  if  I  am  at 
liberty.  If  he  aays  that  I  am  properly  held  In 
duress,  then  bailing  out  will  do  little  good ;  for 
forty  others  all  about  either  have,  or  think  they  havo- 
claims  against  the  Crystal  Palace,  for  the  damage 
or  non-return  of  articles  eihibited  ;  if  I  am  person- 
ally liahlo  to  these,  all  France  becomes  a  prison  tO' 
me.  When  I  have  proper  legal  advice.  I  shall 
know  what  to  do  ;  until  then,  it  is  safest  U>  do  no- 
thing.    Even  at  the  wont,  1  hate  to  have  any  on«- 
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put  up  12,000  francs  for  me,  as  seTeral  are  willing 
to  do,  until  I  am  sure  there  is  no  alternative.  I  have 
seen  80  much  mischief  from  going  security,  that  I 
dread  to  ask  it,  when  I  can  possibly  do  without. 
**  Help  one  another,*'  is  a  good  rule,  but  abominably 
abused.  A  man  in  trouble  is  too  apt  to  fly  to  his 
friends ;  hence  half  a  dozen  get  in  where  there  need 
have  been  but  one.  There  is  no  greater  device  for 
multiplying  misery  than  misused  sympathy.  Better 
first  see  if  you  cannot  shoulder  your  own  pack. 


Out  of  Clicht.  Monday  Eve,  JuneA^  1855. 
Things  have  worked  to-day  very  much  as  I  had 
hoped  and  calculated.  Friends  had  been  active  in 
quest  of  such  lawyers  as  I  needed,  and  two  of  the 
right  sort  were  with  me  at  a  seasonable  hour  this 
morning.  At  three  o^clock  they  had  a  hearing  be- 
fore the  judge,  and  we  were  all  ready  for  it,  thanks  to 
friends  inside  of  the  gratings  as  well  as  out.  Judge 
Piatt's  official  certificate  as  to  the  laws  of  our  State 
governing  the  liability  of  corporators,  has  been  of 
vital  service  to  me ;  and  when  my  lawyers  asked, 
**  Where  is  your  evidence  that  the  effects  of  the 
New  York  Association  are  now  in  the  hands  of  a 
receiver  ?"  I  answered,  **  The  gentleman  who  was 
talking  with  me  in  the  Tisitor's  room,  when  you 
came  in,  and  took  me  away,  knows  that  perfectly  ; 
perhaps  he  is  still  there."  I  at  once  sent  for  him,  and 
found  him  there.  Thus  ail  things  conspired  for  good ; 


and  at  four  o'clock  my  lawyers  and  fnends  came  to 

,  Clichy  to  bid  me  walk  out,  without  troubling  my 

'  friends  for  any  security  or  deposit  whateTer.    So  I 

guess  my  last  chance  of  ever  learning  French  is 

gone  by  the  board. 

Possibly  I  have  given  too  much  prominence  to 
the  brighter  side  of  life  in  Clichy,  for  that  seemed 
most  to  need  a  discoverer;  let  me  put  a  little 
shading  into  the  picture  at  the  finish.  There  is  a 
fair  barber's  shop  in  one  cell  in  Clichy,  wliich  wss 
yesterday  in  full  operation;  so,  expecting  to  be 
called  personally  before  tlie  judge,  and  knowing  thtt 
I  must  meet  many  firiendsiJ  walked  down  stairs  to 
be  shaved,  and  was  taken  rather  aback  by  the  in- 
formation that  the  barber  had  been  set  at  liberty 
last  evening,  and  .there  was  not  a  man  left  in  this 
whole  concourse  of  practical  ability  able  to  take  his 
place.  So  there  are  imperfectioBa  in  the  social  ma- 
chinery even  in  Clichy.  Fonrier  waa  right ;  it  will 
take  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
persons  (the  cube  of  twelve)  to  form  a  perfect 
social  phalanx ;  hence  all  attempts  do  it  with  two  hun- 
dred fail  and  must  fail.  We  had  one  hundred  and 
forty-four  in  Clichy  this  morning,  men  of  more  than 
average  capacity ;  still  there  are  hitches,  as  we  have 
seen.  I  think  I  have  learned  more  there  than  in 
any  two  previous  days  of  my  life ;  I  never  was  busier; 
and  yet  1  should  feel  that  all  over  a  week  spent  there 
would  be  a  waste  of  time. 
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Christmas  week  there  was  no  school,  but  such  a 
succession  of  dining  days,  and  visiting  days,  and  day 
parties,  and  night  parties,  that  Fanny,  who  looked 
forward  to  the  week  as  a  season  of  rest,  thought 
that  the  regular  routine  of  school  duties  would  be 
less  fatiguing. 

Christmas  at  La  Belle  Prairie  was  the  one  jubilee 
of  the  year,  something  to  be  talked  about  for  six 
months  beforehand,  and  to  be  remembered  as  long 
after.  It  was  a  time  of  feasting  and  recreation  for 
both  master  and  servant.  Days  before,  preparations 
commenced  in  the  kitchen.  Various  smells  issued 
from  thence — savory  smells  of  boiled,  baked,  and 
roasted  meats ;  and  sweet,  delicious  smells  of  warm 
pastry,  and  steaming  cakes.  Aunt  Tibby  was  roll- 
ing pie-crust,  or  stirring  cake  all  day  long,  and  the 
chopping  of  sausage-meat,  the  pounding  of  spices, 
and  the  beating  of  eggs,  was  constantly  heard. 
Every  thing  was  carried  on  with  the  greatest  se- 
crecy. The  children  were  all  kept  out  of  the 
kitchen,  and  when  '^somefin'  good"  was  to  be 
transferred  therefrom  to  Miss  Caroline's  store-room. 
Aunt  Tibby  came  sailing  in,  holding  it  high  above 
the  reach  of  the  curious  little  heads. 

*'  I  don't  care,"  said  Cal.  **  There's  six  pound- 
cakes all  in  a  row  on  the  store-room  shelf.  I  see 
*em  when  ma  opened  the  door ;  and  Marthy  says 
one  of  'em  got  currants  in  it,  and  there's  a  little 
shoat  thar  roasted  whole.  0 !  how  I  wish  Christ- 
mas was  come." 

Coming  suddenly  upon  Maud  one  day,  Fanny 
found  her  with  her  apron  half-full  of  bran,  while 
her  fingers  were  busily  at  work  upon  a  few  pieces 
of  faded  silk.  Maud  tried  to  hide  them  at  first,  but 
finding  by  Fanny's  question  of"  What  is  it,  Maud?" 


that  it  was  too  late,  she  had  looked  up  with  a  tired, 
flushed  face,  and  said, 

*'  Miss  Fanny,  don't  you  tell  now !  will  you  ?  Fm 
makin'  a  pin-cushion  for  Aunt  Phcbe,  but  it  won't 
come  square,  all  I  can  do.     It  acts  awfully." 

'^  Let  me  see  what  the  trouble  is,"  said  Fanny, 
and  sitting  down,  she  examined  the  poor  cushion ; 
which,  indeed,  under  Maud*s  hands,  was  not  soon 
Ukely  to  come  into  shape. 

**  You  see,"  said  Maud,  **  I  want  to  give  aunty  a 
Christmas  gift,  and  I  thought  a  cushion  would  be 
so  nice,  'cause  her  old  one  that  she  wears  pinned  to 
her  waist,  you  know,  has  burst  a  great  hole,  and 
the  bran  keeps  tumbling  out.  Fm  going  to  make 
her  a  right  nice  one,  only  I  wish  'twas  brighter, 
'cause  aunty  likes  red,  and  yellow,  and  all  them,  so 
bad." 

Fanny  searched  her' piece-bag  and  brought  forth 
bits  of  gay  riblion,  the  sight  of  which  threw  Maud 
into  ecstasies  of  delight,  then  giving  up  the  morn- 
ing to  the  job,  she  cut  and  planned,  and  fitted  and 
basted  together,  getting  all  in  order,  so  that  Maud 
could  do  the  sewing  herself. 

**  Aunty  wouldn't  think  half  so  much  of  it  if  I 
didn't,"  said  the  child. 

Well  and  fiuthiblly  Maud  performed  her  labor  of 
love,  giving  up  her  much-prized  runs  on  the  prairie^ 
and  resisting  all  the  children's  entreaties  to  play 
with  them,  till  the  Christmas  gift  was  finished.  Il 
was  no  small  task,  for  Maud  most  heartily  hated  to 
sew,  and  her  fingers  were  any  thing  but  nimble  in 
the  operation.  **  I  always  did  despise  to  sew.  Miss 
Fanny,"  she  said,  **but  I'm  going  to  make  thia 
cushion  for  aunty  anyhow.** 

It  was  finished  at*  last,  and,  as  Maud  expreaied 
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It,  "«is  jtut  ub«4utifu1  BR  [t  conlil  be."  There 
nCTer  wne  ■  prouder,  happior  cbild.  She  liiil  not 
thkok  Fsnnj  in  words  for  her  iuieiBto.Dce,  but  that 
night  she  came  Bofll;  behind  her,  and  putting  her 
arms  about  her  neck,  gtirc  her  an  earneet  kisK, 
a  proceeding  which  called  forth  an  eiclaraation 
of  surpriBe  from  Ura.  Catlett,  for  Huud  was  rer; 
chary  of  her  caresses. 

ChristmaB  morning  came,  and,  long  before  day- 
lii;ht,  every  child  upon  the  place,  both  black  and 
while,  was  up  ready  to  "march  in  CImstmas." 
There  had  been  myslerious  preparalion*  the  night 
before,  such  as  the  hiding  of  tin  pans  and  gla«8 
bottles  under  the  bed,  and  the  faint  looting  of  an 
old  horn,  heard  down  at  the  quarters,  as  though 
some  one  was  rehearBini;  a  p.trt.  Fanny  was  also 
astonished  by  an  sp(dicBlion  from  little  "darky 
Tom"  for  permisnion  to  use  her  school-bell,  the 
■aid  cow-tiuUer  not  being  remarkable  for 
of  sound. 

"0,  yes,  Tom,  you  may  lake  il;  but 


as  the  fint 

e'  trifling 

Ta^t  el- 

iM  imposu- 

a  Chriatmai. 


ilofil?" 


"  Couldn't  tell  no  ways.  Miss  Fanny,"  faid  Tom, 
with  a  gnn.     "Mebbc  Uiss   Fanny   know   in   dc 

Homing  did  indeed  bring  an  explaDalion  of  the 
mystery.  Assembling  in  the  yard,  the  children 
marshalled  themselves  into  marching  order;  Huud, 
of  course,  being  captain,  and  taking  the  lead,  bear- 
ing an  old  tin  horn,  while  titltc  black  Tom  brought 
up  the  rear  with  Fanny's  unfortunate  cowbell. 

In  this  order  they  commenced  "  marching  in 
Christmas"  to  the  music  of  the  horn,  the  beating  of 
tin  puis,  the  rattling  of  bits  of  iron  and  pieces  of 


operations. 

"  Christmas  gift !  Christmas  gift!"  i 
salutation  from  the  servants  this  mor 
was  well  worth  while  to  giie  them  s 
present,  were  it  only  to  hear  their  eitra' 
presnons  of  gratitude  and  delight,  '' 
ble  to  forget  for  a  moment  that  it 
One  conid  see  it  in  the  faces  of  the  aerianis,  re- 
leased for  a  whole  week  from  their  daily  tasks,  and 
rejoicing  in  the  prospect  of  dances,  and  parties, 
and  visita  lo  friends  and  kindred  on  distant  planta- 
tions. The  children,  too,  with  their  boialerooR 
merriment  and  constant  talk  about  the  holidays, 
seemed  determined  to  bear  it  in  mind,  and  the 
great  dinner — the  one  dinner  of  the  year — in  (he 
preparation  of  which  Aunt  Tibby  had  eierdaed  all 
her  skill ;  this,  in  itself,  seemed  to  proclaim  that  it 
was  Chrialmas. 

"0,  Uiss  Fanny,"  said  little  Joy,  "don't  you 
wiHh  Christmas  lasted  the  whole  year  round  f" 

The  short  December  day  was  fast  drawing  to  a 
close,  as  a  party  of  four  rode  leisurely  along  the 
road  crossing  La  Belle  Prairie.  The  ladies,  though 
scarcely  recognizable  in  their  close  hoods,  long 
blue  cotton  riding  skirts,  and  thick  gloves,  wer« 
nnne  other  than  Miss  Nancy  Callett  and  our  friend 
Fanny,  while  their  attendants  were  Mr.  Chester, 
the  town  gentleman,  and  Maasa  Dave  (^atlett,  who 
had  come  over  from  his  new  home  in  Kanias,  on 
IiuT|iosa  to  enjoy  the  Christmas  fcslivilieH  on  the 
prairie.  One  of  those  night  parties,  of  which 
Nanny  had  talked  so  much,  was  to  come  off  at  CoL 


hands.  Into  the  house,  and  up  stairs  to  the  very 
doors  of  the  slee[Nng-rooms,  they  all  marched  with 
their  horrid  din.      It  was  received  with  tolerable 

Kd-humor  by  all  but  Nanny,  who,  deprived  of 
morning  nap  by  the  tumult,  raved  at  the  juve- 
nile disturbers  of  the  peace,  and  finally  threw  her 
■hoes  at  them  as  they  stood  on  the  stairway. 
These  were  direct;  seized  upon  ai  trophies,  and 


Turner's,  and  this  was  the  place  of  their  destination. 

In  accordance  with  the  customs  of  society  in  these 
parts,  they  were  lo  remain  until  the  neil  day,  and, 
accordingly,  black  Viny  rode  a  little  in  the  rear, 
niounted  upon  old  "Poke  Keck, '  and  bearing  sun- 
dry carpet-bags  and   valises,  containing  the  ladies' 

Just  at  dusk,  our  party  reached  their  journey's 
end,  and  dismouu^g  one  bj  one  from  the  bone* 
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block  in  front  of  the  houRC,  thej  walked  up  the 
yard,  and  were  met  in  the  porch  by  Mi8S  Belle 
Turner,  Nanny*8  particular  friend.  This  young 
lady,  with  long  curls,  and  a  very  elendcr  waist,  per- 
formed the  duties  of  hostess  in  a  free  and  easy 
manner,  ushering  the  gentlemen  into  the  parlor, 
where  a  fire  was  blazing  on  the  hearth,  while  the 
ladies,  with  their  attendant,  were  conducted  up 
stairs  to  the  dressing-room. 

Here  a  dozen  or  more  were  engaged  in  the  mys- 
teries of  the  toilet,  braiding,  twisting,  and  curling, 
while  as  many  servants  were  flying  about,  stumbling 
over  each  other,  and  creating  the  most  dire  con- 
fusion in  their  effurts  to  supply  the  wants  of  their 
respective  mistresses.  The  beds  and  chairs  were 
covered  with  dresses,  capes,  ribbons,  curling-irons, 
flowers,  combs,  and  brushes,  and  all  the  parapher- 
nalia of  the  toilet,  while  the  hidies  themselves  kept 
up  a  continual  stream  of  conversation  with  each 
other  and  their  attendants. 

Into  this  scene  Nanny  entered  with  great  spirit. 
Shaking  hands  all  round,  and  introducing  Fanny, 
she  hastily  threw  off  her  bonnet  and  sliawl,  and 
bidding  Viny  unpack  the  things,  she  set  about 
dressing  in  good  earnest. 

"  How  nice  to  get  here  so  early,"  she  said.  **  Now 
we  can  have  a  chance  at  the  glass,  and  plenty  of 
room  to  move  about  in." 

Fanny  wondered  what  she  called  plenty  of  room, 
but  had  yet  to  learn  the  signification  of  the  term 
when  applied  to  the  dressing-room  of  a  western 
party.  Thicker  and  faster  came  the  arrivals,  and 
it  being  necessary  that  each  lady  should  undergo  a 
thorough  transformation  in  dress,  before  making 
her  appearance  down  stairs,  the  labor  and  confusion 
necessary  to  bring  this  about  can  be  imagined. 
Such  hurryings  to  and  fro,  such  knockings  down  and 
pickings  up,  such  scolding  and  laughing,  in  short, 
such  a  Babel  of  sounds  as  tilled  the  room  for  an 
hour  or  two,  Fanny  had  never  heard  before.  Com- 
pleting her  own  toilet  as  soon  as  possible,  she  seated 
herself  upon  one  of  the  beds,  and  watched  the 
proceedings  with  great  interest. 

"  You  Suke,  bring  me  some  more  pins,  directly." 
^*  0  please.  Miss  Ellen,  mind  my  wreath !"  *'  Jule, 
how  much  longer  are  you  goin^  to  keep  the  wash- 
bowl ?"  **  Dar  now,  Miss  Eveline,  done  get  her 
coat  all  wet."  **  Did  you  know  Tom  Walton  was 
here  ?  I  see  him  in  the  passage."  **  Miss  Belle, 
that^s  my  starch-bag."  "  There,  now !  don't  them 
slippers  fit  beautiful  T*  **  Why  don't  that  girl  come 
.back?"  **0,  'Liza,  just  fasten  up  my  dress,  that's 
a  dear  girl !"  *'  Come,  girls,  do  hurry,  wo  shan't 
be  dressed  to-night." 

How  it  was  all  brought  about,  Fanny  could  not 
tell,  but  at  Ust  the  ladies  were  dressed,  the  last 
sash  pinned,  and  the  last  curl  adjusted.  Dresses 
of  thin  material,  cut  low  in  the  neck,  with  short 
sleeves,  seemed  to  be  the  order  of  the  night,  which 
with  wreaths,  and  bunches  of  artificial  flowers  in 
the  hair,  gave  the  ladies  a  ball-like  appearance. 
With  Miss  Belle  at  the  head,  they  all  descended  to 
the  parlor,  and  found  the  gentlemen  strolling  about, 
employing  themselves  as  they  could,  till  the  night's 
amusements  commenced ;  and,  indeed,  both  ladies 
and  gentlemen  manifested  such  eagerness  to  adjourn 
to  the  dancing-room,  that  the  signal  was  soon  given, 
and  they  proceeded  forthwith  to  a  log  building  in 
the  yard,  formerly  used  as  a  school-room. 

Dancing  soon  commenced,  and  was  carried  on 
with  great  rigor,  the  young  people  making  up  in 


activity,  what  was  lacking  in  gracefulness  of  motion. 
Set  after  set  was  made  out,  the  ladies  vieing  with 
each  other  to  see  who  should  dance  the  most,  while 
those  who  were  left,  chatted  gayly  together  in 
groups,  or  tried  their  powers  of  fascination  upon 
some  long-limbed  specimen  of  humanity. 

**  What  calls  the  gentlemen  up  stairs  so  frequent- 
ly?" inquired  Fanny,  innocently,  as  groups  of  tuo 
and  three  disappeared  up  the  steps  leading  to  tht* 
room  above. 

**You  are  not  aware,  then,  what  a  formidHlile 
rival  the  ladies  have  up  in  the  loft?'*  said  Mr. 
Chester,  gravely,  though  there  was  a  comical  ex- 
pression about  the  corners  of  his  mouth. 

"No,  indeed." 

"Well,  I  only  hope  you  may  not  witness  the 
overpowering  influence  sometimes  exerted  by  thin 
same  rival,"  said  Mr.  Chester ;  "  but,  honestly.  Miss 
Hunter,  there  is  serious  danger  that  some  of  then 
light-footed  young  gentlemen  may,  ere  long,  be 
obliged  to  relinquish  their  places  in  the  dance,  all 
through  the  attractions  presented  to  them  up  vod- 
der." 

*•  I  don't  in  the  least  know  what  you  mean." 

"In  plain  words,  then,  there  is  a  barrel  of  whiskT 
up  there,  and  various  bottles  and  glasses,  from 
which  the  gentlemen  slake  their  thirst." 

"Are  you  in  earnest,  Mr.  Chester?*' 

"Certainly  I  am.  It  would  not  answer,  I  sup- 
pose, for  ladies  to  intrude  upon  their  modest  re- 
tirement, or  I  could  convince  you  in  a  moment."' 

"How  can  you  joke  about  it,  Mr.  Chester?  I 
think  it  is  perfectly  scandalous." 

"  Well,  it  is  bad  enough,"  said  her  companion, 
more  gravely.  "  One  living  at  the  west  becomes 
accustomed  to  such  things." 

"  1  never  will,"  said  Fanny.  "  If  I  had  known 
these  Christmas  parties  countenanced  intemperance, 
I  would  have  stayed  at  home." 

"A  set  supper,"  Nanny  had  several  times  ex- 
pressed a  hope  that  Mrs.  Turner  would  provide,  and 
she  was  not  disappointed.  The  long  table  was 
bountifully  spread  with  the  substantiaLs  of  this  life, 
i  and  though  not  in  the  style  of  an  entertainment  in 
Fifth  Avenue,  it  was  admirably  suited  to  the  guesta 
who  partook  of  it.  A  roasted  "  shoat "  graced  each 
end  of  the  board,  a  side  of  bacon  the  centre,  while 
salted  beef,  cut  in  thin  slices,  with  pickles  and 
cheese,  constituted  the  side-dishes.  Hot  coflee, 
com  bread,  and  biscuit,  were  passed  to  each  guest, 
and  a  piece  of  pound-cake,  and  a  little  preserved 
fruit,  for  dessert. 

There  was  plenty  of  laughter  and  coarse  joking 
at  the  table,  and  the  flushed  faces,  and  increased 
volubility  of  the  gentlemen,  gave  too  certain  evi- 
dence of  the  truth  of  Mr.  Chester's  assertions. 

"  The  langest  day  maun  hae  an  end,"  says  the 
old  Scotch  proverb,  and  it  was  with  a  sigh  of  relief 
that  Fanny  at  last  saw  Uncle  Jake  lay  down  the 
tortured  fiddle,  and  the  dancers  with  fingering  steps 
and  wishftil  eyes  retire  to  seek  the  few  hours  of 
repose  that  were  left  of  the  night.  "  Confusion 
worse  confounded  "  reigned  for  a  time  in  the  apart- 
ment appropriated  to  the  ladies'  use,  and  the  numer- 
ous couches  spread  upon  the  floor  increased  the 
difficulty  of  navigation.  At  last,  when  quiet  seemed 
restored,  and  Fanny  was  sinking  into  a  peaceful 
sleep,  she  was  aroused  by  her  neighbors  in  an  ad- 
joining bed,  three  young  ladies,  who  declared  that 
they  were  "  all  but  stanred,  and  must  have  some- 
thing to  eat  before  they  eoold  go  to  sleep.**    One 


LUTES   ADDBEBSED  TO   A   DAUOKTEB  07   NBW  KMOLAKD. 


of  the  bltck  romcn  vu  dcapatcbed  to  the  itore- 
room  for  lome  bUcgs  of  cold  bacon,  uid  sitting  up 
la  bed,  with  the  candle  before  them,  Ihef  nude  ft 
hearty  re  put. 

"  Of  course  rou  can't  eat  half  as  much  as  you 
•ram  at  table,"  tiiiid  one  of  the  }oung  lad  i^ 
apologetically;  "one  »lwayB  wants  to  appear  deh 
cate-like  before  the  gcDllemen 

"  What  in  f;oodneBa'  name  Nan  made  breakfast 
■o  lateT"  said  Dave  the  neit  no  ning  or  ra  her 
noon,  as  lliey  were  returning  home  I  thought 
one  while  we  wasn't  goia'  to  get  any 

"Why,  you  see,  they  had  l  any  wheat  flou  n 
the  house  for  the  biscuit,"  said  ^anny  und  they 
had  to  send  three  miles  over  the  pralne  lo  Mr  John 
Turner's  to  borrow  come." 

"  Twenty  people  iinited  lo  stay  o  er  n  gh  and 
no  flour  in  the   house?"   said  iannj     n   uinaze- 

"  It  rather  shoeliH  your  Tank ee  dros  of  loot  ng 
out  ahead.  Miss  Hunter,"  sa  d  Ur   I   c  ter   lung 
iiig.     "We   are   used    to    su  h    tb    ^s   out    tli  s 
way." 

"  Lor.  Hiss  Fanny,  people  can  t  en  ember  er  j 
thing,  you  know,"  said  N'onny ,  Belle  says  they 
iieTer  thought  a  word  about  it  till  this  morn- 
ing." 


LINES 
^bnsGtb  to  a  $Bt^^  of  |kiD  Cnglnnb,  on  t^c  intipt  dE  n  llnmphin  $'u  on  S^aiih^iAm}  ^J^. 


Thakks,  lady,  thanks — thy  hand  well  akiUed 

To  touch  with  fairy  fingers, 
The  harpsichord  with  music  filled. 

As  o'er  it  hcauiy  lingers. 

Didst  thou  descend  where  plate  and  platter 

In  goodly  order  stand. 
And  form  for  me  thin  pretty  batter. 

This  gift  from  Yankee  Land  1 

Oh,  were  I  blest  with  wit  and  taste 

Wtll  aatOHtd  as  thy  pie, 
I  would  in  numbecB  puf  thy  paste, 

And  make  a  tart  rtply. 

Thou  modest  pumpkin  1  gentle  hands 

Did  pluck  thee  from  the  vine, 
And  made  thi-c  pride  of  eastern  lands, 

Whene'er  their  children  dine. 


And  Pilgrim  Danfihlers  on  this  isle. 
Where  squashes  most  abound  I 

Will  greet  thy  presence  with  a  smile, 
When  Thanksgiving  rolls  around. 

Then,  lady,  will  my  praven  ascend, 

For  richest  gifts  on  thee  ; 
And  Heaven  will  bless  the  gentle  friend 

Who  shares  her  emit  willi  me. 

And  though  I  fear  my  own  datrt 

Wilt  ne'er  awarded  he, 
Uy  flattered  fancy  must  revert 

To  one  nttt  puff  from  thee. 

And  should  I  run  the  race  of  fume, 

I'll  feel  with  joy  elate. 
That  no  dishonor  clouds  his  name, 

Who's  won  a'w^r'ap/af*. 


Wkt  should  no  man  starre  on  the  deserts  of  Ara 
bia* 
Because  of  the  land  vhUh  it  there. 
How  came  the  sandwiches  there? 
The  tribe  of  Ham  waa  brtd  there,  and  mattcrtd, 


HoNKT  goes,  no  one  known.  Where  it  goeth,  no 
one  showelh.  Here  and  there,  every  where.  Ran, 
run ;  dun,  dun ;  spend,  spend ;  li'nd,  lend  ;  send,  send. 
Fluihlo-day,  short  to-morrow;  notes  to  pay,  borrow, 
borrow.  How  it  goea,  no  one  knows.  Where  it 
goeth,  DO  one  ahoweth. 
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ILLUSTRATED    NEWSPAPERS. 

BY   G.   n.    DERBY   (pHSNIX — BQUIBOB.) 


A  YEAR  or  two  since  a  weekly  paper  was  started 
in  London,  called  the  "  Illustrated  News.^*  It  was 
filled  with  tolerably  executed  wood-cuts,  represent- 
ing scenes  of  popular  interest,  and  though  perhaps 
better  calculated  for  the  nursery  than  the  reading 
room,  it  took  very  well  in  England,  where  few  can 
read,  but  all  can  understand  pictures,  and  soon  at- 
tained an  immense  circulation.  As  when  the  in- 
imitable London  Punch  attained  its  world-wide 
celebrity,  supported  by  such  writers  as  Thackeray, 
Jerrold  and  Hood,  would-be  funny  men  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic  attempted  absurd  imitations — the 
** Yankee  Doodle"— the  "John  Donkey,"  etc., 
which  as  a  matter  of  course  proved  mi.soruble  fail- 
ures ;  so  did  the  success  of  this  Illustrated  affair 
inspire  our  money-loving  publishers  with  hopes  of 
dollars,  and  soon  appeared  from  Boston,  New  York 
and  other  places.  Pictorial  and  Illustrated  News- 
papers, teeming  with  execrable  and  silly  effusions, 
and  filled  with  the  most  fearful  wood  engravings, 
"  got  up  regardless  of  expense"  or  any  thing  else ; 
the  contemplation  of  which  was  enough  to  make  an 
artist  tear  his  hair  and  rend  his  garments.  A  Yan- 
kee named  Gleason,  of  Boston,  published  the  first, 
we  believe,  calling  it  '*  Gleason's  Pictorial  (it  should 
have  been  Gleason's  Pickpocket)  and  Drawing  Room 
Companion."  In  this  he  presented  to  his  unhappy 
subscribers,  views  of  his  house  in  the  country,  and 
his  garden,  and  for  aught  we  know,  of  '*  his  ox  and 
his  ass,  and  the  stranger  within  his  gates."  A  de- 
testable invention  for  transferring  Daguerreotypes 
to  plates  for  engraving,  having  come  into  notice 
about  this  time,  was  eagerly  seized  upon  by  Glea- 
son, for  farther  embellishing  his  catchpenny  publi- 
cation— duplicates  and  uncalled  for  pictures  were 
easily  obtained,  and  many  a  man  has  gazed  in  hor- 
ror-stricken astonishment  on  the  likeness  of  a  re- 
spected friend,  as  a  **  Portrait  of  Monroe  Edwards," 
or  that  of  his  deceased  grandmother,  in  the  char- 
acter of  "  One  of  the  Signers  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence."  They  love  pictures  in  Yankeedom ; 
every  tin  peddler  has  one  on  his  wagon,  and  an  itine- 
rant lecturer  can  always  obtain  an  audience  by  stick- 
ing up  a  likeness  of  some  unhappy  female,  with  her 
ribs  laid  open  in  an  impossible  manner,  for  public 
inspection,  or  a  hairless  gentleman,  with  the  surface 
of  his  head  laid  out  in  eligible  lots  duly  marked  and 
numbered.  The  factory  girls  of  Lowell,  the  Pro- 
fessors of  Harvard,  all  bought  the  new  Pictorial. 
(Professor  Webster  was  reading  one,  when  Dr. 
rarkman  called  on  him  on  the  morning  of  the  mur- 
der.) Gleason's  speculation  was  crowned  with  suc- 
cess, and  he  bought  himself  a  new  cooking-stove, 
and  erected  an  out-building  on  his  estate,  with  both 
of  which  he  favored  the  public  in  a  new  wood-cut 
immediately. 

Inspired  by  his  success,  old  Feejee-Mermaid-Tom- 
Thumb  -  Woolly-horse-Joyce  -  Heth-Barnum,  forth- 
with got  out  another  Illustrated  Weekly,  with  pic- 
tures far  more  extensive,  letterpress  still  sillier,  and 
engravings  more  miserable,  if  possible,  than  Yan- 
kee Gleason's.  And  then  we  were  bored  and  buf- 
feted by  having  incredible  likenesses  of  Santa  Anna, 
Queen  Victoria,  and  poor  old  Webster,  thrust  be- 
neath our  nose,  to  that  degree  that  we  wished  the 
respected  originals  had  never  existed,  or  that  the 


art  of  wood  engraving  had  perished  with  that  of 
painting  on  glass. 

It  was,  therefore,  with  the  most  intense  delight 
that  we  saw  a  notice  the  other  day  of  the  failure 
and  stoppage  of  Bamum's  Illustrated  News;  we 
rejoiced  thereat,  greatly,  and  we  hope  that  it  will 
never  be  revived,  and  that  Gleason  will  also  fail  as 
soon  as  he  conveniently  can,  and  that  his  tmhj 
Pictorial  will  perish  with  it. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  from  the  tenor  of  these 
remarks  that  we  are  opposed  to  the  publication  of 
a  properly  conducted  and  creditably  executed  Illus- 
trated paper.  "  On  the  contrary,  quite  the  reverse." 
We  are  passionately  fond  of  art  ourselves,  and  we 
believe  that  nothing  can  have  a  stronger  tendency 
to  refinement  in  society,  than  presenting  to  the 
public  chaste  and  elaborate  engravings,  copies  of 
works  of  high  artistic  merit,  accompanied  by 
graphic  and  well-written  essays.  It  was  for  the 
purpose  of  introducing  a  paper  containing  these 
features  to  our  appreciative  community,  that  we 
have  made  these  introductorv  remarks,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  challenging  comparison,  and  defying 
competition,  that  we  have  criticised  so  severely  the 
imbecile  and  ephemeral  productions  mentioned 
above.  At  a  vast  expenditure  of  money,  time  and 
labor,  and  afYer  the  most  incredible  and  unheard  of 
exertion,  on  our  part,  individually,  we  are  at  length 
able  to  present  to  the  public  an  illustrated  publica- 
tion of  unprecedented  merit,  containing  engravings 
of  exceeding  costliness  and  rare  beauty  of  design, 
got  up  on  an  expensive  scale,  which  never  has  been 
attempted  before,  in  this  or  any  other  country. 

We  furnish  our  readers  this  week  with  the  first 
number,  merely  premising  that  the  immense  expense 
attending  its  issue,  will  require  a  corresponding 
liberality  of  patronage  on  the  part  of  the  Public, 
to  cause  it  to  be  continued. 


And  Seoond  Story  Tront  Boom  Oompanion. 


VoU  1.] 


Su  ]Hc««,  Oct  1, 186S. 


[N«.l. 


iWf 


Portrait  of  His  Royal  Highneas  Prince  Albert- 
Prince  Albert,  the  son  of  a  gentleman  named  Coburg, 
is  the  husband  of  Queen  Victoria  of  England,  and  the 
father  of  many  of  her  children.  He  is  the  inventor 
of  the  celebrated  **  Albert  hat,**  which  has  been 
lately  introduced  with  great  effect  in  the  U.  S. 
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Army.    The  Prince  is  of  Oennan  extraction,  his 
lather  being  a  Datchman  and  his  mother  a  Duchess. 


[iiiSil 
liijil 


Mansion  of  John  PhoeniXf  Esq.,  San  Diego,  Cali- 
fornia. 


House  in  wliich  Shakspcre  was  bom,  in  Stratford- 
on-Avon. 


Abbotsford,  the  readence  of  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
author  of  Byron*s  Pilgrim*s  Progress,  etc. 


The  Capitol  at  Washington. 


Residence  of  Governor  Bigler,  at  Benicia,  Cali- 
fornia. 


Battle  of  Lake  Erie,  («m  remarU,  p.  (HL) 

[Page9«.] 

The  Battle  of  Lake  Erie,  of  which  our  Artist 
presents  a  spirited  engraving,  copied  from  the  ori- 
ginal painting,  by  Hannibal  Carracci,  in  the  posses- 
sion of  J.  P.  Haven,  Esq.,  was  fought  in  1886,  on 
Chesapeake  Bay,  between  the  U.  S.  Frigates  Con- 
stitution and  Guerriere  and  the  British  Troops,  un- 
der General  Putnam.  Our  glorious  flag,  there  as 
everywhere  was  victorious,  and  **Long  may  it 
wave,  o*er  the  land  of  the  free,  and  the  home  of 
the  BlaveJ* 


j^Bk  Ml  a 


View  of  the  (Xty  of  San  Diego,  by  Sir  Benjamin 
West. 


Interview  between  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe 
and  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  from  a  group  of 
Statuary,  by  Clarke  Mills. 


Bank  Account  of  J.  Phcenix,  Esq.,  at  Adams  and 
Co.,  Bankers,  San  Francisco,  California. 


Gas  Works,  San  Diego  Herald  Office. 


Steamer  Goliah. 


••ttA« 


Fearful  accident  on  the  Camden  and  Amboy 
RaUroad  1 1     Terrible  loss  of  life  1 !  I 


View  of  a  California  Ranch. — ^Landseer. 


^>^ 


Shell  of  an  Oyster  once  eaten  by  General  Wash- 
ington ;  showing  the  General's  manner  of  opening 
Oysters. 

There !— this  a  but  a  specimen  of  what  we  can 
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d«  If  Ubendlj  Bustained.  We  wait  with  uiiietj  to 
bnar  the  tcrdlct  of  thu  Public,  before  proceediag 
to  aoy  farther  BSd  greater  outlaja. 

Subacription,  (S  per  annum,  pajabte  inTariablf 
Id  adTance- 


A   OREOOK  LAT. 


Twenty  Co|neg  fumished  for  one  jear,  for  6Uj 
cen(^.  Addreas  John  PbaenU,  OlDce  of  the  Su 
Diego  Herald. 


A  OREGON    LAY. 

|$Q  a  Snifaibttq  StoSuti  of  t^e  Caaf. 

BT  a.    R.    DERBT  (pK(SNIX — SQUieOB.) 


Amono  them  that  come  up  to  iqMculale  in  Stock  and 

Wiu  a  fellow  named  Stuart,  a  man  of  enterprise  ; 

He  bought  blm  a  B«it(-h-lai1  eOitcI  two  years  old, 
which  hed  a  while  (nee. 

And  he  bantered  all  Fortlwid,  0.  T.,  for  a  three- 
hundred  yard  race. 


Thar  iras  a  man  bed  a  horec,  nhkh  he  thought  her 

pretty  fair, 
She  was  ginerally  know'd  as  Millard's  thoumnd  dol- 

Ur  mare ; 
He  hadn't  no  idea,  he  said,  of  doing  any  thing  so 


So  every  bouI  ii 
And  every  cent 


Portland,  0.  T.,  went  straight 
Ke  borryed,  we  bet  on  Uitlard'a 


And  tharwas  that  Bpeckilating  Stuart,  with  his  hand 

upon  his  hip, 
And   two  men  a-foilowiuR  with  a  tin  pail  full  of 

dolUrs,   and    a    champagne -basket    full    of 


Wall,  they  meamired  off  the  gronnd,  and  the  honn 

And  come  running  down  right  pretty,  about  fonr 

foot  apart ; 
And  the  Millard  mare  had  it  all  her  own  way.  m 

every  body  said, 
Tin  jUHt  as  they  got  to  the  eend  of  the  traL-k,  that 

are  sorrel  ahot  anthin'  like  ten  ft'ct  ahead ! 


laxtin  skin. 
"Ill   be   dod-derned,  and   dog-gooed,    and  ding- 

blanied  by  Pike," 
And  thar  was  such  a  awful  howlinc,  and  (iwearinE, 

and  dandng,  that  many  old  pcofde  said  tliey 

never  bad  eeed  the  like. 

And  that  are  epeckilatlD  Stoart,  he  made  malicra 
He  packed  the  money  in  a  hand'Cart,  and  did'nl 


ince  then  we  hafht  paid  no  taien,  nor  bought 
iioihinR,  nor  sold  nothing,  for  I  do  suppiiiv 
that  in  all  Portland,  0.  T.,  there  ain't  a  rnDgle 
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A   DESPERATE  RACE. 


Some  yesre  ago,  I  wu  one  of  •  conTiviil  part; 
that  met  in  the  principal  hotel  in  the  tonn  of  (;□- 
lumbua,  Ohio,  the  seat  of  goveramcnt  of  the  iiuck' 
eve  IJlate. 

It  «u  a  winter's  evening,  when  all  without  wna 
bleak  and  stormy,  and  oil  within  were  blithe  and 
fCSf  1  when  BOnfC  and  story  made  the  circuit  nf  the 
fentiTe  board,  Hlhng  up  (he  chasms  of  lifu  with 
mirth  and  laughter. 

We  had  met  for  the  express  purpose  of  mskiag  a 
nlKht  of  it,  and  the  pioua  intention  was  dui;  and 
moat  religiously  carried  out.  The  Lfgialature  was  iu 
i>ei>sion  in  that  town,  and  not  a  few  of  the  worthy 
legialators  were  present  upon  thin  oceaaion. 

One  of  iheae  north icB  1  will  name,  ts  be  not  ooly 
took  a  big  Bwutli  in  cbe  ereoing's  entertainment, 
hut  he  was  a  man  more  generally  known  than  our 
worthy  President,  James  K,  Folk.  That  man  was 
the  famous  Captain  lUlay!  whose  "narrative"  of 
suffering  and  adventures  is  pretty  generally  known 
all  over  the  rariliied  world.     Captuii  Riley  was  a 


the  same  time,  much  disposed  to  ma^fy  himself 
into  a  marvellous  hero  whenever  the  opportunity 
offered.  As  Captain  Riley  wound  up  one  of  bis  truth- 
ful,  thougb  really  marvellous  adventures,  Ur.  — 
coolly  remarked,  that  the  Captain's  story  waa  all 
very  welt,  but  it  did  not  begin  to  compare  with  an  ad- 
venture that  he  had,  "once  upoo  a  time,"  on  the 
Ohio,  below  the  present  city  of  dncinoati. 

"Let's  have  ill" — "Let's  have  itl"  resounded 
from  all  hands. 

"  Well,  gentlemen,"  said  the  Senator,  clearing  his 
voice  for  avlion  and  knocking  the  ashes  from  his 
cigar  against  the  arm  of  his  i-lisir.  "  Gentlemen,  I 
am  not  in  the  habit  of  spinning  yarns  of  mar- 
vellous or  Hulitious  matters ;  and  therefore  it  is 
scarcely  ncceiwory  to  afKrni  upnn  the  responsibility 
of  loy  reputation,  gentlemen,  that  what  I  am  about 
to  tell  you  I  most  solemnly  procaim  to  be  truth, 

— ,"  chimed 


line,  fat,  good-hatnored  joker,  who  at  the  period  of 
my  story  was  the  representative  of  the  Dayton  dis- 
trict, and  lived  near  that  little  city  when  at  home- 
Well,  Captain  Riley  had  omused  the  company  with 
many  of  bis  far-fomcd  and  singular  adventures, 
which,  being  mostly  told  before  and  read  by  mil- 
lions of  people,  that  have  ever  seen  his  book,  I  will 
not  attempt  to  repeat  tlicm. 

Uany  were  the  stories  and  adventures  told  by  the 
company,  when  it  came  to  the  turn  of  a  ncll-known 
gentleman,  who  represented  the  Gncinnati  district. 

As  Mr. is  yet  ainonK  the  living,  and  perhaps 

not  disposed  to  ho  the  suluect  of  joke  or  story,  1  do 

not  feel  at  Uberty  lo  give  his  nnnie.     Ur. was 

D  slow  bellover  of  other  men's  adventures,  and,  at 


"Well,  gentlemen,  in  IS— I  came  down  the  Ohio 
river,  and  heitled  at  Losanti,  now  called  Cineinnali. 
It  was,  nt  that  lime,  but  a  little  settlement  of  some 
twenty  or  thirty  log  and  frame  cabins,  and  where 
now  stands  the  Broadway  Hotel,  and  blocks  of 
stores  and  dweliini;  liouses,  was  the  cottage  and 

com  patch  of  old  Mr, ,  the  tailor,  who,  by  the 

by,  bought  that  laud  for  the  making  of  a  coat  for 
one  of  the  settlers.  Well,  I  put  np  my  cabin,  with 
the  aid  of  my  ncighhors,  and  put  in  a  patch  of  com 
and  potatoes,  atiout  whore  the  Fly  Market  now 
stands,  and  fct  s'loiil  improving  my  lot,  house,  etc. 

"  Oecafionally  I  took  up  my  rifle,  and  started  off 
with  my  dog  dowt>  the  river,  to  look  up  a  little  deer, 
or  fturnicat,  then  very  plenty  along  the  riror.    The 
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blasted  red  skins  were  lurking  about,  and  hovering 
around  the  settlement^  and  every  once  in  a  vfhWe 
picked  off  some  of  our  neighbors,  or  stole  our  cattle 
or  horses.  I  hated  the  red  demons,  and  made  no 
bones  of  peppering  the  blasted  sarpents  whenever  I 
got  a  sight  at  them.  In  fact,  the  red  rascals  had 
a  dread  of  me,  and  had  laid  a  good  many  traps  to 
get  my  scalp,  but  I  wasnH  to  be  catchM  napping. 
No,  no,  gentlemen,  I  was  too  well  up  to  'em  for 
that. 

"  Well,  I  started  off  one  morning,  pretty  early, 
to  take  a  hunt,  and  travelled  a  long  way  down  the 
river,  over  the  bottoms  and  hills,  but  couldn't  find 
no  bar  nor  deer.  About  four  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, I  made  tracks  for  the  scttleniont  again.  By 
and  by,  I  sees  a  buck  just  ahead  of  me,  walking 
leisurely  down  the  river.  I  slipped  up,  with  my 
faithful  old  dog  close  in  my  rear,  to  within  clever 
shooting  distance,  and  just  as  the  buck  stuck  his 
nose  in  the  drink,  I  drew  a  bead  upon  his  top-knot, 
and  over  he  tumbled,  and  splurged  and  bounded 
awhile,  when  I  came  up  and  relieved  him  by  cutting 
his  wizen — ^'* 

**  Well,  but  what  has  that  to  do  with  an  adven- 
tured said  Riley. 

*Hold  on  a  bit,  if  you  please,  gentlemen — ^by 
Jove  it  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it.  For  while  I 
was  busy  skinning  the  hind  quarters  of  the  buck, 
and  stowing  away  the  kidney-fat  in  my  hunting 
shirt,  I  heard  a  noise  like  the  breaking  of  brush 
under  a  moccasin  up  *■  the  bottom.'  My  dog  heard 
it  and  started  up  to  reconnoitre,  and  I  lost  no  time 
in  reloading  my  rifle.  I  had  hardly  got  my  priming 
out  before  my  dog  raised  a  howl  and  broke  through 
the  brush  towards  me  with  his  tail  down,  as  he  was 
not  used  to  doing  unless  there  were  wolves, 
painters  (panthers)  or  Injins  about. 

'*  I  picked  up  my  knife,  and  took  up  my  line  of 
march  in  a  skulking  trot  up  the  river.  The  frequent 
gullies  on  the  lower  bank  made  it  tedious  travelling 
there,  so  I  scrabbled  up  to  the  upper  bank,  which 
was  pretty  well  covered  with  buckeye  and  sycamore, 
and  very  little  under-brush.  One  peep  below  dis- 
covered to  me  three  as  big  and  strapping  red  rascals, 
gentlemen,  as  you  ever  clapt  your  eyes  on  I  Yes, 
there  they  came,  not  above  six  hundred  yards  in  my 
rear.  Shouting  and  yelUng  like  hounds,  and  commg 
after  me  like  all  possessed." 

**Well,"  said  an  old  woodsman,  sitting  at  the 
table,  "you  took  a  tree,  of  course?" 

'*  Did  I  f  No,  gentlemen,  I  took  no  tree  Just 
then,  but  I  took  to  my  heels  like  sixty,  and  it  was 
just  as  much  as  my  old  dog  could  do  to  keep  up 
with  me.  I  run  until  the  whoops  of  my  red  skins 
grew  fainter  and  fainter  behind  me  ;  and  clean  out 
of  wind,  I  ventured  to  look  behind  me,  and  there 
came  one  single  red  whelp,  puffing  nnd  blowing,  not 
three  hundred  yards  in  my  rear.  He  had  got  on  to 
a  piece  of  bottom  where  the  trees  were  small  and 
scarce — now,  thinks  1,  old  fellow,  I'll  have  you.  So 
I  trotted  off  at  a  pace  sufficient  to  let  my  follower 
gain  on  me,  and  when  he  had  got  just  about  near 
enough,  I  wheeled  and  fired,  and  down  I  brought 
him,  dead  as  a  door  nail,  at  a  hundred  and  twenty 
yards!" 

"  Then  you  skelp'd  (scalped)  him  immediately  y* 
aaid  the  backwoodsman. 

"  Very  clear  of  it,  gentlemen,  for  by  the  time  I  got 
my  rifle  loaded,  here  came  the  other  two  red  skins, 
shouting  and  whooping  close  on  me,  and  away  I 
broke  again  like  a  quarter  horse.    I  was  now  about 


five  miles  from  the  settlement,  and  it  was  getting: 
towards  sunset;  I  ran  till  my  wind  began  to  be 
pretty  short,  when  I  took  a  look  back,  and  there 
they  came  snorting  like  mad  buffaloes,  one  about 
two  or  three  hundred  yards  ahead  of  the  other,  bo 
I  acted  possum  again  until  the  foremost  Injin  got 
pretty  well  up,  and  I  wheeled  and  fired  at  the  very 
moment  he  was  *  drawing  a  bead^  on  me ;  he  fell 
head  over  stomach  into  the  dirt,  and  up  came  the 
last  one  I" 

**  So  you  laid  for  him  and — ^"  gasped  several 

"No,"  continued  the  "member,"  "I  didn't  lay 
for  him,  I  hadn't  time  to  load,  so  I  laid  my  Ug»  to 
ground  and  started  again.  I  heard  every  bound  he 
made  ailer  me.  I  ran  and  ran  until  die  fire  flew 
out  of  my  eyes,  and  the  old  dog*s  tongue  hung  out 
of  his  mouth  a  quarter  of  a  yard  long  I'' 

"  Phe-e-e-e-w  I"  whistled  somebody. 

"Fact,  gentlemen.  Well,  what  I  was  to  do  I 
didn't  know — rifle  empty,  no  big  trees  about,  and  a 
murdering  red  Indian  not  three  hundred  yards  in  my 
rear;  and,  what  was  worse,  just  then  it  occurred 
to  me  that  I  was  not  a  great  ways  from  a  big  creek 
(now  called  Mill  Creek),  and  there  I  should  be 
pinned  at  last. 

"  Just  at  this  juncture,  I  struck  my  toe  against  a 
root,  and  down  I  tumbled,  and  my  old  dog  over  me. 
Before  I  could  scrabble  up—" 

"  The  Indian  fired !"  gasped  the  old  woodsman. 

"  He  did,  gentlemen,  and  I  felt  the  ball  strike  me 
under  the  shoulder ;  but  that  didn't  seem  to  put 
any  embargo  upon  my  locomotion,  for  as  soon  a.s  I 
got  up,  I  took  off  again,  quite  freshened  by  my  fall! 
I  heard  the  red  skin  close  behind  me  coming  boom- 
ing on,  and  every  minute  I  expected  to  have  hid 
tomahawk  dashed  into  my  head  or  shoulders. 

"  Something  kind  of  cool  began  to  trickle  down 
my  legs  into  my  boots — ^ 

"  Blood,  eh  ?•  for  the  shot  the  varmint  gin  you," 
said  the  old  woodsman,  in  a  great  state  of  excite- 
ment. 

"  I  thought  so  "  said  the  Senator,  "  but  what  do 
you  think  it  was  ?" 

Not  being  blood,  we  were  all  puzzled  to  know 
what  the  blazes  it  could  be.    When  Riley  observed, 

"  I  suppose  you  had — ^" 

"  Melted  the  deer  fat  which  I  had  stuck  hi  the 
breast  of  my  hunting-shirt,  and  the  grease  was  run- 
ning down  my  legs  until  my  feet  got  so  greasy  that 
my  heavy  boots  flew  off,  and  one,  hitting  the  dog, 
nearly  knocked  his  brains  out." 

We  all  grinned,  which  the  "  member"  noticing, 
observed — 

"  I  hope,  gentlemen,  no  man  here  will  presume 
to  think  I'm  exaggerating  ?" 

"  Oh,  certainly  not !     Go  on,  Mr. ,"  we  aU 

chimed  in. 

"  Well,  the  ground  under  my  feet  was  aofi,  and 
being  relieved  of  my  heavy  boots,  I  put  off  with 
double-quick  time,  and  seeing  the  creek  about  half 
a  mile  off,  I  ventured  to  look  over  my  shoulder  to 
see  what  kind  of  chance  there  was  to  hold  up  and 
load.  The  red  skin  was  coming  jogging  along 
pretty  well  blowed  out,  about  five  hundred  yards  in 
the  rear.  Thinks  I,  here  goes  to  load  any  how.  So 
at  it  I  went — in  went  the  powder,  and  putting  on 
my  patch,  down  went  the  ball  about  half  way,  and 
off  snapped  my  ramrod  I" 

"  Thunder  and  lightning !"  shouted  the  old  woods- 
man, who  was  worked  up  to  the  top-notch  in  the 
"  member's"  story. 
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**  Good  mcious  t  wasn't  I  in  a  pickle !  There 
was  the  red  whelp  within  two  hundred  jards  of  me, 
pacing  along  and  loatUnff  up  hit  riJU  at  he  came  I  I 
jericed  out  the  broken  ramrod,  dashed  it  away,  and 
started  on,  priming  up  as  I  cantered  ofl^  determined 
to  turn  and  gire  the  red  skin  a  blast  anj  how,  as 
soon  as  I  reached  the  creek. 

**  I  was  now  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  creek, 
could  see  the  smoke  from  the  settlement  chimneys ; 
a  few  more  jumps,  and  I  was  by  the  creek.  The 
Indian  was  close  upon  me — he  gave  a  whoop,  and  I 
my  rifle ;  on  he  came,  knowing  that  I  had 


broken  my  ramrod  and  my  load  not  down;  an- 
other whoop  1  whoop !  and  he  was  within  fifty  yards 
of  me.    I  pulled  trigger,  and — ^ 

*' And  killed  himr  chuckled  RUey. 

"No,  «>/    I  missed  fire!" 

'*  And  the  red  skin — "*  shouted  the  old  woodsman 
in  a  frenzy  of  excitement. 

*'Ilred  and  killed  me  r 

The  screams  and  shouts  that  followed  this  finale 
brought  landlord  Noble,  servants,  and  hostlers, 
running  up  stairs  to  lee  if  the  house  was  on  fire  I 
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**  What  do  you  take  for  your  cold  ?'*  said  a  lady  to 

Mr.  C .     "  Four  pocket-handkerchiefs  a-day, 

madam,"  was  the  prompt  answer. 

Upon  the  removal  of  Judge  Tilghman  from  his 
house  in  Chestnut  street,  the  building  was  imme- 
diately torn  down,  preparatory  to  the  erection  of 
the  Arcade.  While  the  mechanics  were  engaged 
in  taking  out  the  windows,  a  gentleman  said  to 
Judge  Hopkinson,  who  was  passing  at  the  time: 
'*Why.  they  are  actually  gutting  the  building." 
**  Tea,"  said  the  Judge,  **  you  may  well  say  guUituf^ 
for  the  liver  went  out  yesterday,  and  they  are  tak- 
ing out  the  lighU  (lights)  to-day." 

A  Virginia  lawyer  once  objected  to  an  expression 
of  the  Act  of  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania,  that  the 
State  House  yard  should  be  *' surrounded  by  a 
brick  wall,  and  remain  an  open  enclosure  for  ever." 
But,"  said  Judge  Breckenridge,  who  was  present, 
I  put  him  down  by  that  Act  of  the  Legislature  of 
Virginia,  which  is  entitled,  *A  supplement  to  an 
Act  to  amend  an  Act  making  it  penid  to  alter  the 
mark  of  an  unmarked  hog.' " 

Upon  a  reception  of  the  Marquis  Lafayette  in 
Philadelphia,  during  his  last  visit  to  this  country, 
Colonel  Forrest,  one  of  the  Revolutionary  officers, 
upon  being  presented  burst  into  tears ;  upon  which. 
Judge  Peters,  who  was  standing  at  the  side  of  the 
Marquis,  dryly  observed,  **  Why,  Tom,  I  took  you 
for  a  Fbreti  tree,  but  you  turn  out  to  be  a  weep- 
%ng  willow."  — _ 

A  lawyer  engaged  in  a  case  before  Judge  Peters, 
tormented  a  witness  so  much  with  questions,  that 
the  poor  fellow  at  last  cried  out  for  water.  **  Then," 
said  the  Judge,  **  I  thought  you  would  pump  him 
dry."  

Oouvemeur  Morris,  while  the  surgeons  were  am- 
pntating  his  leg,  observed  his  servant  standing  by, 
weeping.  '^  Tom,"  said  Mr.  Morris,  *'  why  are  you 
crying  there?  it  is  rank  hypocrisy — you  wish  to 
\mgh,  as  in  future  youll  have  but  one  shoe  to  clean 
instead  of  two."  

Judge  Peters  being  asked  to  define  a  captain  of 
a  company,  said,  **  It  was  one  man  commanded  by 
a  hundred  others.^      

Judge  Peters  asked  the  late  J.  W.  Condy  for  the 
29 


loan  of  a  book ;  the  latter  said,  **  With  pleasure,  I 
will  send  it  to  you."  **  That,"  said  the  Judge,  "  will 
be  truly  (Condy-sending)  condescending." 

Judge  Peters  sitting  alone  to  hear  a  law  arffu- 
ment,  after  a  very  able  discussion  turned  to  ue 
counsel  and  said,  *^  The  Court  is  divided  in  opinion." 

Judge  Peters  used  to  say,  **  I  am  the  District 
Judge,  but  Judge  Washington  is  the  ttriet  Judge.^^ 

When  a  gentleman  congratulated  Judge  Peters 
upon  Congress  having  passed  an  act  to  increase  the 
salaries  of  the  District  Judges  of  the  United  States, 
*' I  don't  know,"  said  the  Judge,  **that  it  will  be 
of  any  advantage  to  me.  Don't  you  perceive  that 
the  act  provides  for  the  increase  of  the  salaries  of 
certain  District  Judges,  whereas  it  is  known  that  I 
am  a  very  uncertain  District  Judge  ?" 

When  Mr.  Williams  was  appointed  United  States 
Judge  for  the  territory  of  Iowa,  he  was  often  com- 
pelled to  hold  his  court  in  the  open  field.  In 
criminal  cases  the  prisoner  was  fiistened  to  a  tree — 
the  jury  seated  on  the  ground,  and  the  judge  placed 
upon  the  top  of  a  hogshead.  On  one  of  these  oc- 
casions the  head  gave  way,  and  the  judge,  in  tiie 
midM  of  his  charge,  suddenly  disappeared 

The  same  gentleman,  before  he  reached  judicial 
dignity,  was  defending  a  client  in  the  interior  of 
Pennsylvania,  against  the  claim  of  a  quack  doctor 
(who  professed  every  thing  and  knew  nothing),  and 
who  had  instituted  a  suit  for  surgical  services,  and 
had  marked  the  suit  to  the  use  of  another  in  order 
to  become  a  witness.  The  following  was  the  cross- 
examination  : 

Counsel.  *'  Did  you  treat  the  patient  according 
to  the  most  approved  principles  of  surgery  ?" 

WiTNiss.     **  By  all  means— certainly  I  did." 

Counsel.    '*  Did  you  decapitate  him  ?" 

WiTNKSs.  '*  Undoubtedly  I  did — that  was  a  mat- 
ter of  course." 

Counsel.  "  Did  you  perform  the  Cssarean  oper- 
ation upon  him  ?" 

Witness.  "Why  of  course;  his  condition  re- 
quired it,  and  it  was  attended  with  great  success." 

Counsel.  "Did  you  now.  Doctor,  subject  his 
person  to  an  autopsy  ?" 

Witness.  "  Certainly ;  that  was  the  last  remedy 
adopted." 

Counsel.    "  Well,  then,  Doctor,  as  yon  perform- 
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•d  a  pott  fnorUm  operation  upon  the  defendant,  and 
he  furTived  it,  I  have  no  more  to  ask,  and  if  your 
claim  will  surriye  it,  quackerj  deseryes  to  be  im- 
mortal.'*   

Upon  one  occadon,  Mr.  Webster  was  on  his  way 
to  attend  to  his  duties  at  Washington.  He  was  com- 
pelled to  proceed  at  night  by  stage  from  Baltimore. 
He  had  no  travelling  companions,  and  the  driver 
had  a  sort  of  felon-look  which  produced  no  incon- 
siderable alarm  with  the  Senator.  **  I  endeavored 
to  tranquillize  myself,"  said  Mr.  Webster,  **  and  had 
partially  succeeded,  when  we  reached  the  woods 
between  Bladenburg  and  Washington  (a  proper 
scene  for  murder  or  outrage),  and  here,  1  confess, 
my  courage  again  deserted  me.**  Just  then  the 
driver  turning  to  me,  with  agruif  voice,  asked  my 
name.  I  gave  it  to  him.  "  Where  are  you  going  ?*' 
said  he.  The  reply  was,  **  to  Washington.  I  am  a 
senator.**  Upon  this,  the  driver  seized  me  fervently 
by  the  hand,  and  exclaimed :  *'  How  glad  I  am.  I 
have  been  trembling  in  my  seat  for  the  last  hour ; 
for  when  I  looked  at  you,  I  took  you  to  be  a  high- 
wayman.**   Of  course,  both  parties  were  relieved. 

A  lawyer  in  rising  from  his  chair  suddenly,  near- 
ly tore  off  the  skirt  of  his  coat.  **  Now,**  said  he, 
turning  to  a  friend,  "  I  surely  ought  not  to  complain 
of  poverty,  as  I  carry  my  rents  with  me.**  "  Yes,** 
replied  his  friend,  "  that  is  true,  but  remember  they 
are  a//  in  a  rear  (arrear).** 

At  a  bar  dinner,  Mr.  Sam  Ewing,  a  lawyer  and  a 
ereat  punster,  was  called  upon  for  a  song,  and  while 
hesitating,  Judge  Hopkinson  observed,  that  at  the 
best  it  would  be  no  great  matter,  as  it  would  be 
but  Sam  (pealm^  singing.  **  Well,**  replied  Ewing, 
**even  that  would  do  better  than  Aim  (hymn)  sing- 

"Ig.**  

Mr.  Webster  was  called  upon  by  an  old  gentle- 
man frt>m  Nantucket,  to  undertake  a  cause  for  him, 


the  argument  of  which  waa  api»tMching,  and  his 
client  asked  what  would  be  his  terms.     **Why,** 

said  Mr.  W ^  **  I  cannot  argue  it  vnder  one 

thousand  dollars ;  for,  although  the  case  is  not  a 
heavy  one,  it  will  require  me  to  hang  about  the 
court  for  a  week,  and  I  shonld  be  as  willing  to  be 
actually  engaged  for  a  week,  as  to  lose  my  time  in 
this  way.**  "  Well,**  s^d  the  client,  **  if  I  give  you 
a  thousand  dollars,  will  you  argue  any  other  case  in 
which  you  might  be  employed  ?'*  '*  Certainly,**  said 
the  advocate.  The  bargain  was  closed.  The  old 
man,  having  an  eye  to  business,  applied  to  severtl 
persons  in  Nantucket  who  had  cases  on  the  issue 
list,  and  made  his  own  terms  for  Mr.  Webster's 
services,  and  actually  received  four  hundred  dollars 
beyond  what  he  had  paid ;  and,  beside  that,  gained 
his  own  cause  gratis. 

Judicial  Opinion  on  Poitrt. — One  of  the 
most  extraordinary  manifestations  of  a  want  of 
poetical  taste  that  ever  was  exhibited  by  a  gentle- 
man of  learning,  and  of  great  legal  acquirement,  was 
displayed  by  Mr.  Recorder  Riker,  in  the  trial  of 
Dr.  Frost.  The  Recorder,  in  his  charge  to  the 
iury,  observes,  that  **  Any  one  who  abridges  humin 
life,  for  a  single  instant,  is,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
law,  guilty  of  at  least  manslaughter,  as  a  moment 
may  be  of  infinite  service,  in  regard  to  the  affiurs 
of  this  life,  but  of  how  much  more  as  regards  a  life 
to  come.  I  am  not  often  guilty  of  quoting  poetry, 
but  a  very  great  man  is  my  authority,  for  what  I 
am  about  to  recite  to  you.  There  was  a  gentleman 
who  was  a  skeptic  as  regards  the  immorUdity  of  the 
soul.  He  was  upon  one  occaaon  riding  out  with  a 
pious  friend,  when  his  horse  threw  them  and  killed 
him.  His  friend  took  out  his  pocketbook,  and  at 
once  wrote  therein  this  beautiful  verse : 

BetwMB  the  stimip  ind  tba  ground. 
He  meroy  fought,  and  meroj  Ibnnd  I 

I  question  whether  this  couplet  is  equalled  by  any 
thing  in  Homer,  or  Jotl  Barlcw  T 
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"Tou*Ri  off  now.  Good  bye.  Take  care  of 
yourself,  and  give  those  bears  particular  fits  t**  sunff 
out  Dory,  as  the  plank  of  the  steamboat,  on  which 
we  were  bound  down  the  Mississippi,  was  drawn 
in,  and  we  left  our  friend  Marion— one  night  last 
winter— on  the  wharf-boat  at  Napoleon,  Arkan- 

We  should  have  left  him  in  pitch  darkness  had  it 
not  been  for  the  pitch-pine  lights  which  shed  a  halo 
of  glory  around  his  head,  and  the  tail  of  his  New- 
foundland dog.  They  were  bound  up  the  Arkansas 
River  on  a  bear  hunt.  A  more  whole-souled  man, 
or  a  finer  dog,  never  walked — although  a  Scotch 
terrier  U  a  better  dog  for  bears ;  and  aa  we  left 
him  behind,  there  was  a  sense  of  something  lost. 

In  order  to  find  composure,  and  fill  up  the 
vacuum,  we  adjourned  to  The  Exchange  or  Social 
Hall  of  the  steamboat,  to  take  **  a  smfter.**  On 
entering  this  favored  region,  we  were  at  once  made 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the  Rackensackians  at  Na- 
poleon considered  a  fair  **  Exchange**  no  robbery ; 
in  payment  of  our  Roland  of  a  Marion  they  had 


given  us  an  Oliver  of  an  Arkansian.  He  was  a 
beauty.  Straight  as  a  hickory  sapling,  and  fUly  as 
tough,  he  seemed  to  be  just  the  stuff  that  red-eye 
whiskey-barrel  hoops  are  made  of — ^waterproof  at 
that.  He  was  already  a  firm  friend  of  the  bar- 
keeper, having  taken  two  drinks  inride  of  nine^ 
seconds,  and  as  he  still  wore  a  thirsty  look  in  his  left 
eye,  we  at  once  asked  him  to  take  another. 
**  Stran-ger,**  said  he,  **  count  me  in  thar  I** 
So  we  dkl,  and  after  drinks  all  round,  we  settled 
about  the  stove  with  cigars.  Conversation  soon 
fell  on  bear  hunting,  deer  hunting,  and  finally  waa 
closing  up  with  a  description  of  a  **  mighty  big  ooon 
hunt,**^ wherein  our  friend,  the  Rackensackian,  had 
performed  prodigies  of  valor  in  the  way  of  patting 
whidcey  hort  du  eombaiy  or  out  of  harm^s  way — 
cut  down  an  untold  number  of  cotton-wood  or 
pekan  trees,  and  pitched  into  a  live-oak  till  he  made 
dead  wood  of  it ;  and  finally  killed,  on  that  one 
night,  one  hundred  coons,  whose  united  weight  he 
judged  to  be  well  on  to  a  ton  t  After  this  we  knew 
the  man,  but  Dory,  hi  whose  looks  the  **  hay  eead** 
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Btin  ffleamed,  was  moTed,  in  turn,  to  tell  hi$  tale  of 
hunuDg,  and  dwelt  long  and  feeblj  on  a  certain 
snipe  shooting  excursion,  wherein  each  gunner 
bagged  his  four  dozen  birds — he  drew  it  strong, 
being  away  from  home — and  went  on  sawing  away 
about  how  the  snipe  rose  and  fell,  until  the  Racken- 
■ackian  woke  up  with  the  question — 

•' What  ar*  snipe?" 

**  Snipe,"  said  Dory,  **are  the  best  game  that 
flies.  The  kind  I  mean  are  called  English  or  Wil- 
son's Snipe,  and  are  splendid  I  Long  legs,  long 
bills,  dusky  hue" 

"Stran-ger,  stop  thar!  Fve  seen  the  critters; 
know  'em  like  an  old  boot,**  interrupted  the  Racken- 
sackian.  ^^IVe  been  down  in  the  Lewsianny 
swamps — ^I  have  f  Do  you  raally  eat  them  ar*  crit- 
ters on  North  ?" 

** Certainly  we  do,"  said  Dory;  "but  you  said 
you  had  seen  them  down  in  the  Louisiana  swamps — 
they  winter  there,  I  expect." 

**  Winter  and  summer  both.  Thar  ar*  a  few,  I 
should  think,  in  Arkansaw !  Two  of  m  v  boys  was 
down  choppin'  wood  for  the  steamer  t  other  day, 
and  them  ar*  snipe  sung  so  loud  they  come  back  at 
night,  and  said  thar  war  a  camp  meetin*  goin'  on 
down  riyer." 

«*  Sing  ?"  inquired  Dory.    "  That  is  singular.    At 


the  North,  as  they  rise,  I  have  heard  them  utter  a 
low  whistle,  but  never  knew  they  sung  before!" 

"  SinffT  said  the  Rackensackian — "  they  sing  so 
they  make  my  haV  stand  on  eend.  You  raally 
shoot  them  ar*  critters  on  to  the  North  f  Stran-ger, 
if  you'll  only  come  up  to  my  i^ntation  and  shoot 
off  the  crop  thar,  1*11  give  you  the  best  horse  you 
can  pick  out,  and  throw  in  a  nigger  to  take  keer 
of  him.** 

"  Where  do  you  live?"  asked  Dory.  "  If  I  eTor 
am  up  your  way,  you'll  have  to  owe  me  a  horse  and 
a  negro.** 

"  Wall,  stran-ger,  I  live  at  Powder-horn  P'int,  on 
Meto  Creek,  *bout  thirty  miles  from  Napoleon,  and 
cuss  me  if  the  man  that  shoots  off  them  ar'  birds 
for  me  don*t  be  my  eternal  friend — he  will  t  Look 
hyar,  the  infernal  things  pitched  into  my  youne^t 
child  arter  it  was  bom,  so  that  its  head  swelled  up 
as  big  as  a  punkin !" 

"Pitched  into  your  child! — swelled  head! — big 
as  a  pumpkin  I  Did  snipe  do  this  ?**  asked  Dory,  in 
great  hopes  of  having  discovered  something  new. 

"  Wal,  they  did !  Leastwise,  what  you  c2l  snipe. 
We  call  'em  mus-kce-ters !" 

Grand  tableau.  Curtain  descends  to  slow  musie 
of  toddy-sticks,  broken  ice,  and  the  song  of  an 
Arkantat  Snipe  I 
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ViRT  dry,  indeed,  is  the  drive  from  BUckberry 
to  Squash  Point;  dry  even  for  New  Jersey;  and 
when  you  remember  that  it*s  fifty  miles  between 
the  two  towns,  its  division  into  five  drinks  seems 
very  natural.  When  you  are  packed,  three  on  one 
narrow  seat,  in  a  Jersey  stage,  it  is  necessary. 

A  Jersey  stage  I  It  is  not  on  record ;  but  when 
Dante  winds  up  his  Tenth  "Canter*'  into  the  In- 
ferno, with — 

Each,  M  his  baek  was  laden,  came  indeed. 
Or  more  or  less  contracted ;  and  H  seemed 
As  he  who  show'd  most  patience  in  his  look, 
Wailing,  exdaimed :  **  I  can  endare  no  more  T 

the  concluaon,  that  he  alluded  to  a  crowded  Jersey 
stage-load,  is  irresistible.  A  man  with  long  legs,  on 
a  back  seat,  in  one  of  these  vehicles,  suffers  like  a 
snipe  shut  np  in  a  snuff-box.  For  this  reason,  the 
loQg'l^ggcd  man  should  sit  on  the  front  seat  with 
the  driver ;  there,  like  the  hen-turkey  who  tried  to 
sit  on  a  hundred  eggs,  he  can  "spread  himself." 
The  writer  sat  alongside  the  driver  one  morning, 
just  at  break  of  day,  as  the  stage  drove  out  of 
JBbckberry ;  he  was  a  through  passenger  to  Squash 
Point.  It  was  a  very  cold  morning ;  in  order  to 
break  the  ice  for  a  conversation,  he  praised  the 
fine  points  of  an  off  horse.    The  driver  thawed : 

"  Ta-as ;  Bhe*B  a  goot  boss,  und  I  knows  how  to 
trive  him!"  It  was  evidently  a  case  of  mixed 
breed. 

"  Where  is  Wood,  who  used  to  drive  this  stage  f ' 
"  He  he's  lait  up  mit  ter  rummatiz  sence  yester- 

week,  und  I  trives  for  him.    So ."    I  went  on 

reading  a  newspaper ;  a  fellow-passenger,  on  a  back 
seat,  not  having  the  fear  of  murdered  English  on 
his  hands,  coaxed  the  Dutch  driver  into  a  long  con- 
versation, much  to  the  delight  of  a  very  pretty 
Jersey-blue  belle,  who  lauglied  so  merrily  that  it 


was  contagious ;  and  in  a  few  minutes,  from  being 
like  unto  a  conventicle,  we  were  all  as  wide  awake 
as  one  of  Christy*s  audiences.  By  sunrise  we  were 
in  excellent  spirits,  up  to  all  sorts  of  fun ;  and 
when,  a  little  later,  our  stage  stopped  at  the  first 
watering-place,  the  driver  found  himself  the  centre 
of  a  group  of  treaters  to  the  distilled  "juice  of 
apples."  It  is  Just  as  easy  to  say  "  Apple  Jack,' 
and  be  done  with  it ;  but  the  writer,  being  very 
anxious  to  form  a  style,  cribs  from  all  quarters. 
The  so  oft-repeated  expression,  "juice  of  the 
grape,"  has  been  for  a  long  time  on  his  hands,  and 
wishing  to  work  it  up,  he  would  have  done  it  in 
this  case ;  only  he  fears  the  skepticism  of  his  read- 
ers. By  courtesy,  they  may  wink  at  the  poetical 
license  of  a  reporter  of  a  public  dinner,  who  cidls 
turnip  juice  and  painted  whiskey — "juice  of  the 
grape,**— but  they  would  not  allow  the  existence, 
for  one  minute,  of  such  application  to  the  liquors 
of  a  Jersey  tavern.    It*s  out  of  place. 

"  Here's  a  package  to  leave  at  Mr.  Scudder's,  the 
third  house  on  the  left-hand  side  after  you  get  into 
Jericho.  What  do  you  charge?"  asked  a  man  who 
seemed  to  know  the  driver. 

"  Pout  a  leffy,"  answered  he.  Receiving  the  sil- 
ver, he  gathered  up  the  reins,  and  put  the  square 
package  in  the  sti^e-box.  Just  as  he  started  the 
horses,  he  leaned  his  head  out  of  the  stage,  and 
looking  back  to  the  man  who  gave  him  the  pack- 
age, shouted  out  the  question : 

"Ter  fird  bans  on  ter  lef  bant  out  of  Teriko?" 
The  man  didn't  hear  him,  but  the  driver  was  satis- 
fied. On  we  went  at  a  pretty  good  rate,  consider- 
ing how  heavy  the  roads  were.  Another  tavern, 
more  watering,  more  Apple-jack.  Another  long 
stretch  of  sand,  and  we  were  coming  into  Jkricho. 

"  Anny  potty  know  ter  Miss  Scutter  haus  ?"  asked 
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"  BMaLL-POX." 


the  driver,  bracing  bli  feet  on  the  m^-btg  which 
Uj  Id  front  of  him,  Mid  screwing  hii  head  round  k 
u  to  &ce  in.  There  Koned  to  be  •  coosult&tloa 
going  on  Inside  the  stage. 

"  I  doo't  know  nobodj  o'  that  name  in  Jericho. 
Do  TOO,  Lishef"  ubed  a  weather-beaten  looking 
man,  who  eiideDtlj  "went  by  water,"  of  anoiher 
one  who  apparently  went  the  ume  way. 

"There  woa  ole  Square  Gow'a  da'ler,  Bhe  marri'd 
a  Scudder;  moved  up  here  aome  two  year  bock. 
Come  to  tlunk  on't,  eueu  ehe  IJrea  nigber  to  GLaw- 
houee,"  answered  Lielie. 

The  driver  finding  he  could  get  no  tight  out  of 
the  pasiengen,  seeing  a  tedl,  raw-boned  woman 
washing  lome  clothes  in  front  of  a  boose,  and  who 
flew  out  of  sight  as  the  stage  flew  in  ;  handed  me 
the  rains  as  be  jumped  from  big  seat,  and  chased 
tbe  nigitive,  hallooing  : — 

"  I'fe  got  dcr  smuU  pox,  Ffe  got  der "  here 

Us  voice  was  lost  as  he  dashed  Into  the  open  door 
of  the  house.  But  in  a  minute  he  re  appeared 
followed  b;  a  broain,  with  enraged  wotnan  amiei 
ed,  and  a  load  voice  shout  ng  out  — 


■'You  git  out  of  this!  Clear  voureelf  quicker! 
I  un't  goin'  to  have  yon  diseasin  honast  folk*,  tf 
fou  have  got  the  small-pox  I" 

"  I  dcUs  you  I'fe  got  der  small  poi.  Ton't  you 
veratehF  der  smill  roil"  Thi«  time  he  diouted  it 
out  in  capital  letten  I 

" Clear  out!  Dl  caD  the  men-folka  ef  yon  doat 
clear  ;"  and  at  once  she  shouted  in  a  tip-lop  voice, 
"Ike,  you  Ike,  wbere  air  youT  Ike  made  his  ap- 
pearance on  tbe  full  run. 

"W-w-what's  the  matter,  motberr — Jfiii  Scnd- 
dcr  hia  mother  1  I  should  have  been  shocked  as  1 
was  on  my  flrM  visit  to  New  Jersey,  if  I  had  not  i 
key  lo  Ibis.  "That  is  a  very  pretty  girl;"  I  laid  on 
that  occasion  to  a  Jerseyman,  "who  is  sheT"— 
"  She's  old  Hiu  Perrine's  dater,"  was  tbe  nrply-  I 
looked  at  tbe  innocent  victim  of  man's  criBiial 
conduct  with  commiseration.  "What  a  phyl'  I 
remarked. 

"  Not  aech  a  very  great  jntj,"  said  Jener,  eyeing 
me  very  severely.  ^'I  reckon  old  maa  Perrines 
got  as  big  a  cedar-swamp  as  yon,  or  J  eitbcT,  wosU 
like  to  own." 

"  Her  grandfiither  you  speak  ofT" 

"No,  I  don't,  I'm  talkiog  "bout  her  (kthir;  be 
that  married  Abe  Simm's  df  ler  and  got  a  power  of 
land  by  it ;  and  that  gal,  tbsir  da'ler,  ono  of  tbtat 
daya  will  step  right  into  them  swamps." 

"Oh,"  I  rejSed,  "Mr:  Perrine'i  dao^ter,' 
accenting  the  "  If  issos !" 

"  Hiasus  or  Uiss ;  it's  aU  the  same  In  JeTMy,"  ha 
answered. 

Knowing  this,  Ike's  appeal  waa  intelligiUe.  To 
proceed  with  our  story,  the  driver,  very  angry  by 
this  time,  abouted  .— 

"  I  dells  you  oonst  more  for  ter  last  dinw.    Ffe 

Bt  ter  small  poi  I  unt  Hishter  Ellis  he  gi&  me  a 
Ty  to  gif  der  small  poi  to  Hiss  Scatter ;  ant  if 
dat  vTow  is  Kiss  Bcatter,  I  bromiaed  to  give  her  ter 
small  pox." 

It  was  Mi—  Scudder,  and  T  eiplained  to  her  that 
it  was  a  small  boi  he  bad  for  her.  The  alblr  was 
soon  settled  as  regarded  its  delivery;  bnt  not  as 
regards  the  laughter  and  shouts  of  the  occopanls 
of  the  old  stHge-ooach,  at  we  r<dled  away  from 
Jericho.  The  driver  joined  u,  although  be  had  no 
earthlv  idea  as  to  its  cause,  and  added  not  a  little 
to  it  by  saying,  in  a  triamphant  tone  of  voice : — 

"  I  va«  pouDl  to  gif  ter  olt  voomans  tor  small 
poi!" 


It  happened  some  ysara  ago,  in  one  of  the  north- 
en  counties  of  Vermont,  that  the  then  State  At- 
torney, though  a  man  of  great  legal  abiHty,  was 
rather  too  fond  of  the  "critter,"  and  with  a  per- 
versity of  habit,  which  we  have  oflen  seen  in  others, 
was  pretty  sure  to  drink  too  deep  at  the  very  time 
when  it  was  most  necessary  that  he  should  b«  sober. 
On  one  occasion  an  important  criminal  case  was 
called  on  by  the  Herk,  but  the  Attorpey,  wUh  owl- 
Hke  gravity,  kept  hia  chair,  being,  in  fJut,  not  biriy 
'able  to  stand  oo  hia  feet. 

"Mr.  Attorney,  is  the  State  ready  to  proceed F" 
add  tbe  Judge. 

"  TcB — bio — no,  your  honor,"  stammered  the 
lawyer,  "  the  State — bic — is  not  in  a  stale  lo  try 
this  ease  to-day — the  litate,  your  honor,  is  dnmk  t 


ATiriiOBposaesaea  the  <]nalittea  of  nina  men  e(^ 
blued  in  one : — 

I.  As  an  ecooomlit,  he  cuts  his  coat  according 
to  his  cloth. 

S.  As  a  gardener,  he  is  carefbl  of  hia  cabbage. 

S.  As  a  sailor,  he  sheen  off  wherever  it  Is  proper. 

4.  As  a  play-a«lor,  he  often  brandiahsa  a  bare 
bodkin. 


8.  As  an  eieoutloner,  he  proride 


mSmtor 


S,  J^asberiffs  offlcer,hedoeiiniuha 


self  and  other*. 


.spoDgbig. 

BtQf^» 
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DtLUDiD  Lamb; — Tou  will  find  1117  tei  for  in 
eb«nin  in  de  LemontfttlonB  ob  Solomon  Hoore,  de 
Poet,  vhen  he  sat  down  on  &  cold  fVostj  nile  toi 
ton  on  de  coldneis  ab  dls  woTld.  It  km  to  wery 
bUok  won  uid  rewli  diu: 


Itj  freos,  iai'n  no  om  denieing  II,  dii  world  am 
■  deceitful  tretcheroui  back-btting  worid,  an  Mme- 
tJmei  I  tlnlc  I  <rill  jia  role  up  m^  alebea  uid  take 
faotd  ob  de  bntt  end  ob  it  and  rerarm  it  alto  gedder ; 
but  d«u  wen  I  see  how  berrj  little  progrew  Brad- 
den  Oreelj  and  Beecher  hab  made  towards  it,  I  git 
as  lick  aa  de  monkej  who  eat  up  de  segar,  ob  de 
Job,  and  I  refrain,  and  Ring  olT  de  notion.  Dia-ap- 
Mdntment  am  jia  as  lure  to  follow  a  feller  in  dis 
life  aa  an  unpaid  washwoman  ;  and  Jia  aa  ^ ou  link 
jour  proapecka  am  brighteat,  and  you  got  eberj 
ting  cut  and  dried  for  success  In  it,  sumfin  steps 
np  and  Ufb  jou  out  ob  temper,  or  else  sets  you  a 
blabberin'  in  despair,  and  you  can  no  more  arert  it 
than  you  can  coax  a  hungry  hog  from  a  pail  ob 
awill  by  sbowing  him  a  dogseHrtype  likeness  ob  he 
granfkdder.  We  got  lo  take  it,J1s  like  de  meeilcB, 
de  small  pox,  and  de  shinfjles. 

Bometimes,  when  I  coj;itate  matters  oher  in  my 
mind,  I  almoM  wish  I  cood  lebe  dia  heminfere,  go 
back,  and  be  bora  ober  agio  I  bat  du'a  widied  to  | 


^k  so,  kase  I  dooH  belebe  In  a  man'i  flldn  agiut 
fate.  If  an  All-w<8«  FroTidence  didn't  want  nt 
here,  all  he's  got  to  do  am  to  aay  »a,  and  out  we 
go  like  >  candle  snuff;  darefore,  aa  long  aa  we  am 
permitted  to  ataj,  it  am  a  nateral  rite  to  belebe  we 
am  toanttd  here,  and  for  my  part,  I  Is  henceforth  a 
gwane  lo  Ub  as  If  had  a  contract  to  stay  for  an  ia- 
deSuate  period. 

Diiappolntmsnta,  aldo  dey  aeem  mity   hard  to 

waller  at  de  time,  am  for  wme  good  and  all  wise 
purpoae,  which  It  ua  none  ob  your  brack  bizneaa 
to  tind  out.  I  know  It  was  hard  for  dat  Die  plo 
parly,  dat  was  engaged  to  go  out  Isaa  week,  to  sea 
de  rain  pouing  down  like  a  mill  sluce  at  de  time 
dey  art  ta  start;  but,  my  frcos,  dat  rain  dal  disap- 
pidal«d  you,  gub  you  and  thouaanda  ob  odder*  boe- 
cake  In  de  iuL 

Uy  frens,  we  can  no  more  understand  de  ways 
ob  Protidence,  dan  a  cow  understands  de  aign- 
boarda  along  de  raleroad,  warning  her  lo  "look  out 
for  de  tocomotif ;"  and  ws  heed  what  little  we  ib 
know  about  as  much  aa  a  bullefant  wood  de  bark- 
ing ob  a  whitflt  pup.  But  some  ob  deee  days  dia 
whifflt,  dat  you  disdain  so  much,  will  turn  into  ds 
bullefant,  and  de  fust  ting  you  know  he  will  swat 
you  on  de  coconut  wid  be  trunk  and  snioeh  you 
down.  Den,  when  you  am  prostitute  on  a  bed  ob 
aickneas,  you  will  turn  up  de  witea  ob  you  eyes, 
like  an  egg  in  a  pot  of  koffee,  and  Bay,  "Oh!  dat  I 
had  heeded  de  bnrkin  ob  ProTldence !" 

I  tole  you  a  few  weeks  ago,  dat  I  dcipiee  de  man 
who  is  constantly  lajmg  de  blame  ob  his  non-auv- 
oesa  in  life  'pon  de  world ;  well,  my  sleepy  heai«t«, 
my  mind  aiut  changed  a  bit  on  dat  pint  aince;  if 
eunyting,  I  la  more  settled  In  my  'pinion,  and  I 
tink  de  chap  who  wakes  up  breakfostless  and  will- 
out  ■  coat  in  Ills  pocket,  or  a  cent  to  his  back,  will 
set  down  on  de  cold  stone  ob  remorae  and  tttt  hia 
gizzard  and  cune  de  world  for  his  misfortune,  am 
one  ob  de  meaaeat,  dirtiest  blagarda  In  kreatioit. 
m  bet  four  cenia  aglnsi  a  paper  ob  to-baeker,  dat 
dat  feller's  morah  need  tendin  to. 

L  too  apt  to  tret  ober  bad  luck.  If  4e 
least  little  ting  goes  wrong,  down  we  aet  and  tret 
and  growl  like  a  head  wid  a  sore  bear.  We  nebber 
look  to  de  many  good  tlnga  and  blessings  a  kind 
Providence  hu  lent  us.     Dus  It  am  wid  de  Poet 

ho  rit  dIs  tea ;  be  moans  because  he  am  In  de 
habit  ob  leltin  his  bread  and  butter  slip  betwene 
hia  fingers,  but  he  does  not  say  who  It  was  dat  gub 
him  de  bread  and  butter  to  drop.  When  ProTk 
dence  sends  de  bread  and  butter  into  de  hand,  he 
tinka  be  hab  done  enulTfor  mankind,  de  takin  care 
ob  It,  gitlln  it  to  de  moulTand  chawin  it  up,  belongs 
skluuvely  to  de  man — aec  de  Inference  t  And  if  man 

isent  a  shyater,  he'd  know  enuffto  atow  It  away. 

en   a*  a  monkey  atowetb  away  roasted  chest- 

De  moral  ob  dis  lectur  am  very  deep — ao  deep 
n  afraid  you  kant  find  It ;  but  it  am  dia.  Look 
t  for  your  bread  and  butter — slop  whining— go 
work,  and  put  all  you  can  inde  saaser  wen  Bnid- 
dcr  Cuff  Luckj  passes  it  around- 
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HRS.  DAFFODIL  AT  THE  THEATRE. 


SmnUL  wintera  ago,  I  accepted  the  invitation  of 
mj  frieod  Hr.  K ,  to  tee  Brooke  Id  the  "Cor- 

■ickn  Brothen."  Ab  it  wag  not  the  first  lime  I  bad 
Ken  thiB  performsiice,  I  derived  more  amiuemcnt 
from  the  foHowEng  reneoHtre  than  I  should  hare 
done  had  I  wished  to  direct  mj  attention  wholly  to 
the  actors.  We  occupied  two  aeata  on  the  front 
hench  of  the  hot  next  the  at«ge.  Juat  as  the 
curtain  rose,  two  women  and  a  litlle  boy  came  is 
and  took  the  vacant  places  on  the  same  bench. 
One  of  the  part;:,  an  elderlj  dame,  wbo  took  tbe 
seat  immediately  beside  me,  eapeciallT  attracted  my 
attention.  She  was  attired  In  a  faded  brown  nlk 
dress,  a  gaudy  red  shawl,  with  green  and  yellow 
flowera  stamped  oo  its  bright  blue  border,  and  a 
cap,  haling  a  broad  frill  and  trimmed  wi^  huge 
green  bows.  In  her  hand  she  carried  a  black  silk 
bonnet,  which  she  deposited  in  her  lap,  and  care- 
fhlly  covered  with  a  large  while  cotlon  haodker- 
chief  The  olher  female  was  a  young,  very  pretty 
girl,  mod^tly  arrayed  in  a  dark  blue  merino  dress, 
a  white  shawl,  and  a  black  velvet  bonnet.  The  boy 
waa  a  roguish  looking,  black-eyed  little  fellow,  evi- 
dently very  "  wide  awake."  As  soon  as  the  old  lady 
waa  comfortably  seated,  she  gave  me  an  emphatic 
Data  (no  other  word  ia  eipresaive  of  Ihe  sensation 
MT  fore-Bnger  caused  me),  and  said  quite  loudly, 

"Are  WB  come  too  laleT 

"The  curtain  la  just  rising,  madam,"  I  replied. 

"What  ("ihe  aAed  with  a  very  puided  expres- 


"  Oh,  I  see  t  Ton  mean  the  play's  jolt  begun. 
Ninny,"  she  added,  turning  to  her  companion,  "the 
play's  juat  begun.    Pete,  quit  scrouging!" 

Pete,  the  little  boy,  made  a  fifth  on  •  leat  in- 


tended for  four.    Tbe  old  lady  soon  addrened  me 

again. 

"Who's  that  chap,  co  tarnally  flue  In  his  ri(;- 
gins  ?"  she  asked,  "  (be  one  in  the  green  jacket !" 

"That  is  Ht.  Brooke,"  I  replied. 

"  What's  hie  make  protend  name  f 

"FabiendeiFnnchi." 

"Quare  name,  ain't  it?  He  seems  to  be  a  aorto' 
clever  and  perlile  to  tether  feller  though.  Lor!" 
she  e  I  claimed,  "  if  they  aint  reely  eatio'I     Well, 

Turning  my  head  from  her  to  conceal  a  smile,  I 
saw  Ilr.  K.  looking  steadily  at  the  stage,  with  a 
perceptible  qulTering  about  tbe  lipti. 

"Won't  you  let  me  look  through  your  big  specs  t" 
asked  my  tormentor,  afrer  a  pause. 

"  My  biji;  «pccs  [''  I  looked  at  my  eyeglass  which 
nea  might  Fdnesa  compels  me  to  use  at  places  of 
amusement,  but  could  not  think  she  meant  that, 
.  in  m 

f  did 


"She  meuis  the  lorgnette,"  he  whispered,  and 
politely  offering  it  he  said,  "Do  you  wLah  to  use 
the  lorgnetle.  madam  f " 

"A  Qomett"  she  exclaimed,  aa  she  toidt  It. 
"Well,  it's  a  quare  looking  thing,  but  tunt  much 


like  a  bom< 


IslBt 


Her  endeavors  to  use  the  glaaa  were  truly  todi- 
cious.  First,  shutting  her  right  eye,  sba  ap;died 
one  barrel  to  her  left,  then,  reveraing  thia,  ahe  shot 
the  left  eye  and  used  tbe  right,  then  she  tried  both, 
then  she  took  off  her  own  spectakes  and  nard  (he 
glass  alone.  Finally,  in  utter  deipalr,  tha  tetanted 
it  to  me,  saying, 

"Bowonairthdo  jod  fix  it  f* 
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TOu  find  the  names  on  this  paper  ?  Fve 
>it  of  it,  and  I  un*t  no  better  off  than 


I  showed  her  how  to  adjust  it,  and  she  tried 
again  to  use  it,  in  vain ;  and  after  several  fruitless 
efforts,  she  returned  it  to  me,  remarking,  that  she 
**  wasnH  used  to  them  kind  o*  specs." 

"  Won't  you  let  me  see  the  little  paper  ?**  was  her 
next  inquiry.  \^ 

I  handed  her  the  playbill,  and  ray  annoyance 

must  have  been  visible  in  my  face,  for  Mr.  K 

whispered, 

**  They  are  somebody^s  country  cousins,  making 
their  first  visit  to  the  theatre.  Tou  are  doomed  to 
be  victimized,  so  bear  it  good-naturedly  as  I  do,'* 
and  he  assumed  a  comical  look  of  mock  resignation. 

**  Suppose  you  take  my  place  beside  her,  I  sug- 
gested. 

**  Thank  you,  but  I  am  very  comfortable  here.'' 

Another  question  recalled  me  to  my  sense  of 
martyrdom. 

"How  do 
read  every  bit 
I  was  before." 

I  pointed  out  the  names  of  the  characters  and 
actors,  and  explained  why  they  were  set  against 
each  other. 

**  Well,  when  you've  found  the  names,  how  do 
you  know  the  actor  folks  apart  f 

**  I  know  the  cast  of  the  play,"  I  replied,  shortly 
enoueh. 

"  You  know  what  f  Oh !  yes,  I  see.  Tou  know 
all  them  fellows  by  heart,  don't  you  ?  Well,  I'd 
sights  rather  have  you  tell  me  which  is  whi(fo,  than 
find  them  for  myself." 

Here  was  a  prospect !  The  satisfactiyh  evident 
upon  the  old  lady's  face  showed  she  niBant  to  act 
upon  this  idea,  and  she  did. 

**  Who's  the  woman  in  black  ?"  was  t!re  next  query. 

**That  is  Fabien's  mother." 

"  Looks  rather  young,  don't  she  ?  What  a  power 
of  talking  they  all  do !  I  thought  we  was  going  to 
see  fireworks,  and  singing,  and  dancing,  at  a  theatre, 
and  'tain't  nothing  at  all  but  jest  comln'  in  and 
goin'  out,  and  sittin'  down  and  gittin'  up,  and  eatin' 
and  drinkin',  and  walkin'  about,  and  talk,  talk,  talk, 
all  the  time,  jist  as  nateral  as  can  be.  Lard,  I 
could  jist  do  it  all  myself." 

At  that  instant  the  ghost  rose  through  the  floor, 
and  the  old  Udy,  seizing  my  arm,  trembled  violently. 

"  Tour  tormentor  won't  sleep  a  wink  to-night,  if 
that  is  any  compensation  for  your  annoyance,  said 
Mr.  K f  in  a  low  voice. 

A  long  sigh  of  relief  from  my  neighbor  announc- 
ed the  fiul  of  the  curtain. 

**I  don't  exactly  see  into  it,  do  you?"  she  asked, 
turning  to  me. 

**  Oh  yes,  but  I  have  seen  it  before.  Tou  will 
understand  it  better  after  you  have  seen  the  next 
act,"  I  replied. 

**  My  gracious !  Tou've  seen  it  all  before,  have 
yon  ?  Well,  do  tell  us  something  about  it.  This," 
she  said,  pointing  to  the  young  girl  who  accom- 
panied her,  "  is  my  darter,  Euphrosyne,  but  I  calls 
her  Ninny  for  short,  and  this  is  my  son,  Petrarch, 
I  call  him  Pete.  Gurus  names,  isn't  they,  but 
their  pa's  named  'em.  Pm  a  widder  woman  my- 
self^ and  my  name's  Dorothy  Daffodil:  my  good 
man's  dead  this  five  year.  But  do  tell  us  something 
about  the  part  that's  comin'." 

Mr.  K ,  who  wanted  to  talk  to  me  himself, 

here  said,   **It  will  be  much    more  interesting, 
madam,  if  you  let  the  plot  work  itielf  out." 

"Well,  who  wants  to  hinder  it?"  was  the  ready 


answer.  "I  only  want  the  little  gal  to  tell  ua 
'bout  it." 

**  Tou  had  much  better  watch  the  actors  when 
the  curtain  rises,"  persisted  Mr.  K 

*'  Well,  I  spects  I  rmut,  if  you  won't  let  the  little 
gal  tell  me.    Tou're  her  dad  I  'spose." 

Poor  Mr.  K !    A  bachelor  about  thirty-six 

years  of  age,  he  prided  himself  upon  his  youthful 
appearance,  and  to  be  taken  for  my  father  was  a 
terrible  cut  to  his  vanity.     He  was  sUent. 


(i 


Tou  see,"  said  Mrs.  Daffodil,  "Pm  a  staying 
with  my  cousin  here  in  Philadelphy,  and  my  bro- 
ther, the  Major,  maybe  you've  heard  of  him,  sir, 
Migor  Clapperton  ?  No !  well,  as  I  was  saying,  he 
was  to  our  house  last  night,  and  ses  he  to  me, 

*  Dorothy,  was  you  ever  at  a  theatre  ?'    *  No,'  sez  I. 

*  Sakes  alive,'  soz  he.  *  Well,'  sez  he,  *  if  you'd  like 
to  go  to-morrow  night  with  Ninnv  and  Pete,'  ses 
he,  'PU  buy  the  tickets.'  Well,  Ninny  and  I  Pve 
talked  it  over,  and  as  we  don't  have  sich  an  offer 
every  day  in  the  year,  we  thought  we'd  come. 

*  Ninny,'  sez  I,  *if  your  uncle  '11  pay,  we're  reel 


geese  not  to  go. 
know  uncle  Clap- 


*Tes, 


ma,'  ses  she,  *for  you 


Here  the  curtain  rose  for  the  second  act  and  in- 
terrupted the  old  lady's  narrative,  which,  however, 
she  graciously  promised  to  finish  if  she  "had  a 
chance." 

In  this  drama,  Mr.  Brooke  sustained  two  charac- 
ters, those  of  Louis  and  Fabien  dei  Franchi,  twin 
brothers.  My  neighbor  was  evidently  ignorant  of 
this  fact,  for,  when  Mr.  B.  appeared  as  Louis,  the 
Parisuin  advocate,  in  a  different  dress  from  that 
worn  in  the  first  act,  she  inquired, 

"  What's  thai  feller's  make  believe  name  ?" 

"That  is  Louis  dei  Franchi,"  I  replied.  "Tou 
saw  his  ghost  in  the  first  act." 

"Lor I  the  feller  behind  the  walL  Sakes  alive! 
Come  to  life  again!  But  ain't  he  powerful  like 
t'other  feller,  Fabbin." 

"  He  is  Fabien's  twin  brother,"  I  replied. 

"What,  ree/y/" 

"  Oh,  no,  only  in  the  play." 

"I  guess  he's  some  relation  though,"  she  said 
gravely,  "they're  powerful  alike.  Who's  the  tall 
feller  talking  to  the  woman  in  pink  ?" 

"  That  is  Mr.  Richings,  or  in  the  play  Mons  de 
Chateau  Reneau,"  said  Mr.  K ^  pitying  me. 

"Who?"  inquired  Miss  Ninny. 

"  He's  got  the  jaw-breakingest  name.  Ninny," 
said  her  mother,  who  was  trying  to  understand  the 
plot  of  the  play. 

The  scene  changed.  Mrs.  D.  was  silent  until  the 
company  began  to  gather  at  the  supper  in  the  sec- 
ond act. 

"Why!"  she  cried  then,  "they're  going  to  have 
another  party;  they  had  one  just  now.  Why  jest 
look  at  Louee  how  scared  he  looks,  and  he  s  a 
spiUin'  all  his  wine  I  What  a  wicked  waste !  Here's 
the  tall  feller  and  the  pink  woman,  come  to  this 
party  too;  they  was  at  t'other  one.  Ain't  they 
terrible  gay  ?  Oracious,  don't  Louee  look  savage  at 
the  tall  feller  with  the  long  name  ? 

Here  interest  made  her  again  silent  until  the  duel 
scene 

"Why  they  did  all  this  before,"  she  said,  "and," 
as  the  back  scene  opened,  revealing  Fabien  and  his 
mother,  "if  there  aint  Fabbin  and  his  mother. 
They  was  in  fh>nt  before,  and  these  folks  be* 
hind,  and  now  they're  back  there  and  these  folks 
down  here.    Lor!  I  don't  think  this  is  any  great 
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shakes  of  a  play.  Jest  the  same  things  oyer  again 
only  backwards  and  twisted.** 

The  curtain  fell  again. 

**  Plays  are  quare  things^**  she  said,  turning  to 
me,  and  at  the  same  time  offering  me  an  enormous 
piece  of  gingerbread,  taken  from  a  little  basket  car- 
ried by  Pete.  **  Now  do  take  it/*  she  urged  as  I 
declined,  **  do,  there's  plenty  more  in  the  basket, 
and  I  know  you*ll  like  it*;  I  made  it  myself.** 

Upon  my  refusing  again,  she  offered  it  to  Mr. 

K ,  who  had  some  trouble  to  refuse  to  **  put  it 

in  his  pocket,  in  case  he  felt  like  it  by  and  by.'.* 

There  was  a  pause,  passed  by  tlie  old  lady  in  eat- 
ing and  cogitating. 

"  Acting^s  all  a  kind  o*  lying,  ain*fc  it  ?**  she  said 
suddenly. 

"  There  is  no  intention  of  deceiying/*  I  replied.* 

**I  don't  know,"  she  retorted.  **No\f  them  two 
men,  I*d  a*  been  certain  they  was  brothers.  Such 
a  likeness!  I'll  always  believe  they're  related, 
though.  Such  likenesses  don't  happen  out  of  fami- 
lies, even  if  the  folks  is  play-actors.  Why,  they're 
BO  like  I  can*t  tell  t*other  from  which.  You  Pete, 
you*re  jammin*  my  bonnet  all  to  pieces." 

This  calamity  occupied  her  until  the  curtain  rose 
again. 

*^  Well,  I  declare  !**  she  said,  "  if  it  ain*t  the  same 
place  as  it  was  afore.  Here  comes  the  tall  feller. 
Mad,  too,  I  reckon,  by  the  way  he  looks.** 

Mr.  Brooke  again  appeared  as  Fabien,  but  wear- 
ing a  Parisian  dress  similar  to  that  of  Louis. 

**  Which  one's  that,  ma  ?"  inquired  Ninny. 

**That*s  Louee !"  said  her  mother,  decidedly. 

**No  it  ain*t,"  cried  Pete,  "it's  Fabbin,  he  says 


so 
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**Hold  your  tongue,  Pete,**  said  Mrs.  D.  "Ill 
ask  the  little  gaL  Which  one  is  it,  now,  Miss?" 
she  inquired,  turning  to  me. 

"  That  is  Fabien,"  I  replied,  delighted  at  her  evi- 
dent mystification. 

**  Well,  I  declare  to  gracious !  My,  but  ain*t  thej 
powerful  alike.  I  can't  see  for  the  Ufe  of  me  how 
you  know  them  apart  I  What*s  he  saying  about  a 
hydrant  ?"  she  said,  as  Fabied  alluded  to  the  Hydra, 
'*  as  fast  as  one  of  its  heads  is  knocked  off  it  grows 
another.  Ain't  that  handy?  What  a  saving  of 
work  I  If  Pd  a  knowed  it  afore,  I*d  a  let  *em  put  up 
one  in  our  yard  last  fall,  instead  of  the  new  pump 
Sakes,  how  they  do  fight  with  them  swords ;  tbereV 
a  heap  o'  fitin'  in  this  play.  Lors,  if  he  ain't  killed 
the  other  feller  with  the  long  name.  Now  he's  a 
crying  about  it.     Oh!  Oh!" 

Here  the  ghost  rose  again,  and  Mra.  Daffodil's 
look  of  horror  and  amazement  can  be,  as  novelij$ts 
say,  **  better  imagined  than  described.** 

"  Gracious !"  she  cried,  "  if  here  ahit  tbt  spook 
again !  Poor  feller !  he  must  a*  led  an  mmtal  wicked 
life  when  he  can't  rest  in  his  grave,  but  hu  to  come 
through  the  theatre  floor  so  often  in  one  sight.  I 
wonder  if  the  actors  ain't  afeard  of  him ;  though  if 
he  comes  every  night  as  often  as  tMs,  I  aappose 
they're  used  to  him.  My !  but  ain't  thin  two  pow- 
erful alike,  though  ? 

The  green  curtain  fell. 

"  Tou  ain't  going,"  she  said,  as  we  stood  up. 

"  Tes ;  if  you  stay  to  see  the  farce,  we  must  bid 
you  good  evening." 

**  Good  bye.  We  want  to  get  our  money*8  worth, 
so  we*ll  stay  till  they  shut  up.    Good  night  !** 


•♦• 


ODDS  AND  ENDS. 


HiAKERS  WiiOHKD. — ^A  Celebrated  parson  Utely 
preached  a  rather  long  sermon  from  the  text — 
"Thou  art  weighed  and  found  wanting."  After 
the  congregation  had  listened  about  an  hour,  some 
began  to  get  weary  and  went  out ;  others  soon  fol- 
lowed, greatly  to  the  annoyance  of  the  minister. 
Ajiother  person  was  about  to  retire,  whereupon  the 
parson  stopped  in  his  sermon  and  said : — "  That*s 
right,  genUemen ;  as  Cast  as  you  are  weighed,  pass 
out."  He  continued  his  sermon  at  some  length 
after  that,  but  no  one  disturbed  him  by  leaving. 

Stable  Moralizinos. — Life  is  but  a  span— of 
horses ;  one  is  "  Age,"  the  other  "  Prime,  up  and 
down  the  hill  our  course  is.  "  Cro  in,"  ponies — 
"make  your  time."  Boyhood  plies  the  whip  of 
pleasing ;  youthful  folly  gives  the  stroke  ;  manhood 
goads  them  at  his  leisure :  "  let  *em  rip,"  **  they*re 
tough  as  oak."  ''Hi,  ya!  there,**  the  stakes  we*ll 
pocket :  to  the  wind  let  care  be  sent ;  time,  2.40. 
**  Whip  in  socket,  give  *em  string,  and  let  *em  went.** 
On  the  sunny  road  to  fifty,  "  Prime  "  is  drowned  in 
Lethe*8  stream ;  **  Age  **  is  left,  lame,  old,  unthrifty ; 
life  then  proves  a  one  horse  team.  **  Age  **  jogs  on, 
grows  quite  unsteady,  reels  and  slackens  in  his 
pace ;  "  kicks  the  bucket  **  always  ready ;  **  give  it 
up** — ^Death  wins  the  race. 

Nbw  Strata. — ^At  a  very  learned  discussion  on 
strata,  the  other  day,  at  the  house  of  Professor 

Agassis,  Mr.  B asked  if  there  were  any  strata 

of  precious  gems. 

**  No,  none  whatever,**  replied  the  professor. 


*'  Fve  heard  of  one,"  said  Mr.  B- 


'*  Impossible !"  was  the  rejoinder. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  Mr.  B ,  ''  and  it  was  etltod  a 

ttratagemr  

A  Patimo  Rilioion. — ^Mr.  Dickson,  a  colored 
barber  in  a  large  New  England  town,  waa  shaving 
one  of  his  customers,  a  respectable  citixen,  one 
morning,  when  a  conversation  occurred  between 
them  respecting  Mr.  I)iokson*s  former  connection 
with  a  colored  church  in  that  place : 

**  I  believe  you  are  connected  with  the  church  in 
Elm  street,  are  you  not,  Mr.  Dickson?**  said  the 
customer. 

"  No,  sah,  not  at  all" 

*'  What !  are  you  not  a  member  of  the  African 
church?" 

"  Not  dis  jrear,  sah." 

**Why  did  you  leave  their  communion,  Mr. 
Dickson,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  ask  t** 

''WeU,  1*11  teU  you,  sah,**  said  Mr.  Dickson, 
stropping  a  concave  razor  on  the  paUn  of  his  hand, 
**  it  was  just  like  dis.  I  jined  the  church  in  good 
fait*;  I  gave  ten'doUars  toward  the  stated  goepO  de 
f\is  year,  and  de  church-people  call  me  ^Bniditr 
Dickson  ;*  de  second  year  my  business  not  so  good, 
and  I  gib  ovlyjhe  doUars.  That  year  the  people  oiU 
me  *  Mr.  Dickson.*    Dis  rasor  hurt  you,  ssJi?** 

**  No,  the  rasor  goes  tolerabW  weu.** 

**  Well,  sah,  de  wird  year  I  wel  berry  poor ;  had 
sickness  in  my  family ;  I  didn't  |rib  tutfin*  lor 
preachin*.  Wdl,  sah,  arter  dat  dey  cul  me^daiM 
nigger  Dickson^* — and  I  left  'em.** 


irr   FIBBT   BIDS   ON   AM  SLBPHANT. 


HY   nBOT  BIDB  OK   AN   ELEPHANT. 

nan   "  TBI  OOLDKK   DAOOM."      BY  /.   W.    rUHU,  M.   D. 


A  TEW  rodi!  lip  Ihe  rotd,  Ht?  etcpliants,  siibntan- 
tiU  iDODjiters,  etood  flapping;  their  cape-lil(c  ciir9, 
•nd  pendulating  their  short,  ridiculous  tails — which, 
b;-the-bf,  the  greeneal  of  us  regarded  as  ler; 
■uptr&uoui  appendages,  as  useless  as  unornameotal, 
until,  fording  a  Btmrn  in  tho  courao  of  our  eicur- 
■ion,  we  perceived  the  verj  genllcmanlj  use  to 
which  the  (tutta  p?rcha  philtvoplicr  in  front  of  us 
pat  hia.  Thej  tirinicled  their  bright  little  black 
ejM,  that  were  like  poliabed  horn  buttons  on  on 
Indik-rubbor  overcoat,  and  Bj'brushed  themselies 
with,  wisps  of  paddy  straw,  featlj  flourished  with 
tbdr  trunks. 

Seeing  an  elephant  in  a  menagerie,  may  naturally 
b«  attended  with  sensations  more  or  less  flattering 
to  the  spectator,  in  view  of  tho  "admittance,  ii 
iMOts" — be  is  conscious  of  patronizing  Bclicnioth. 
Bat  to  stand  nnder  a  roadudo  precipice  of  anima- 
ted india-rubiier,  baring  already  (licing  a  green 
tourist  to  that  spot)  foolishly  made  gmnd  flourishes 
of  your  intention  to  asueiid  without  aagistaocc,  is  to 
look  up  at  Peter  Boite,  and  suddenly  recollect  that 
you  hare  left  your  windlass  and  rope-ladder  at 
home ;  }'0U  are  reduced,  with  ridiculous  abruptness, 
to  a  sense  of  your  situation — a  eoDfeesion  of  your 
owD  iosigntJlcanGO,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  Al- 
mighty's  works. 

When  my  kitmudger,  pointing  to  Behemotb's 
J•bt^  perched  on  hit)  neck  iFith  a  boai-hook  con- 
triTBUVG  for  a  whip,  said,  "  S'pose  Sahib  likoc,  Sa- 
hib nan  pa  up,"  that  somewhat  saturnine  heathen 
had  no  intention  to  be  fanny.  Most  of  our  party 
had  been  "  Dp"  before,  and,  with  sliaht  assistance — 
by  poshing  from  below,  by  Jehus  pulling  from 
abore — were  soon  to  he  seen  leaning  over  the  rsila 
of  the  howdahs,  surveying  the  auirounding  country 
firan  their  commanding  eminence. 

"Oor  Yankee  friend,"  being  neither  active  nor 
Ught,  of  course  came  ladt.  The  mountain  had 
pMtly  come  doirn  to  (bo  other  Uabomuts,  and  Be- 


hemoth was  kneeling.  Our  company  was  nneom- 
fortably  masculiue.so  there  were  no  steps  provided  ; 
the  liTcry-atable  keepers,  from  whom  we  hired  our 
nags,  would  not  insult  tho  Sahibs,  forsooth — "the 
Sahibs  were  birds,  the  Sabiba  were  aetpents,  tho  Sa- 
hibs werB  monkevs."  (Thank  yon  1)  "  Most  bird*, 
must  serpents,  must  monkeys  have  Isdderst"  So 
they  booflted  llieir  Yankee  friend  from  below,  and 
they  hoisted  their  Yunkee  friend  from  above  ;  but 
they  were  weak  with  laughter,  and  they  let  go,  and 
the  ^dea  of  tho  mountain  were  no  less  slippery  than 
iteep,  and  the  feet  of  their  Yankee  friencf  wer» 
fiilse  to  him,  his  temper  impatient,  his  wonted  phi- 
josophy  forgolten ;  so  he  ahd  down. 

Thrice  he  alid  down  diacomBtcd,  and,  the  third 
lime,  he  carried  nith  hint  the  bamboo  front  of  the 
howdah.  Then  Behemoth  roae  to  hia  feet,  con- 
temptuous, indignant,  with  "too  had"  in  his  eye,  im- 
patience in  his  uplifted  trunk,  and  oflbnded  dignity 
in  bis  short,  huffish  grunt.  But  Jehu,  patient  ana 
busy,  picked  away  al  his  organ  of  amativeness  with 
his  boat-hook;  there  was  another  small  land-slide — 
and  then,  with  unanimity  of  eitraordinary  boosting 
and  hoisting,  joined  to  a  groat  feat  of  agility  on  tht 
port  of  the  acrobat,  silently  apprehensivo  •f  th* 
mood  of  Behemoth,  "  our  Yankee  friend"  reaohed 
the  top,  amid  loud  cheer*,  and  "Yankee  Doodle* 
from  the  band.  Whereupon,  Behemoth,  with  great 
upheavings,  aroM  from  bit  knees,  and  rolled  for- 
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A  SHORT  PATENT  SERMON. 


If  you  have  neyer  doubled  the  Cape,  if  your 
Btomach  is  treacherous  and  your  sea-legs  uncertain, 
if  Bea-sickness  is  your  idiosyDcrasy,  don^t  take  pas- 
sase  on  an  elephant  for  a  voyage  of  twenty-five 
mUes ;  go  by  water,  or  try  a  palkee. 

First,  you  are  down  by  the  stern — then  bows 
under;  now  a  lurch  to  leeward  pitches  you  into 
the  scuppers,  and  next  you  are  in  the  trough  of  the 
sea,  wallowing  to  windward.  Like  a  Dutch  galliot 
under  bare  poles  in  a  cross-sea — ^how  she  rolls! 
Like  a  whale  in  the  wake  of  a  steamer — ^how  she 
blows!  You  ascend  a  slight  irregularity  in  the 
road — how  she  labors  up  the  slope !  You  pause  on 
the  ridge — for  an  instant  she  sways  and  surges, 
then 

Down  topplen  to  the  gulf  below. 

You  hold  on  by  the  howdah  ;  you  commend  your- 


self to  your  usual  good  luck ;  you  comfort  your  fears 
by  observing  how  little  Jehu  minds  it ;  you  thruw 
away  your  cheroot — it's  too  hot  to  smoke;  you  stop 
wishing  for  tiffin ;  you  try  to  think  it  interesting, 
and  commence  instituting  naturalistic  researches  into 
the  sagacity  of  "  old  Injin-Rubber,"  as  that  funny 
Smith  of  the  Company's  service  nicknames  the  soft 
sul^ect  of  your  studies. 

Thus  you  get  through  six  miles  of  monotonous 
jungle,  relieved  only  by  its  sequel  of  six  miles  of 
monotonous  paddy-field.  However  often  you  may 
wish,  inside,  that  you  were  dead,  you  never  once 
say  so—**  You  rather  like  it."  At  last,  you  come 
to  your  **  Caves,"  and,  with  a  **  By  Jove,  boys — thii 
is  capital !"  you  swing  yourself  off  by  the'  hand.s 
and  drop  to  the  ground,  as  fearlessly  as  though  you 
had  never  told  a  lie  in  your  life. 


•»• 


A    SHORT    PATENT    SERMON. 

BT  J.    PAIGE,    (now,   JR.) 


I  HARDLY  think  you  will  find  my  text,  word  for 
word  in  the  New  Testament,  if  you  look  for  it  there. 
This  is  it  : 

It  was  not  a  dream,  but  reality  true ; — 
I  flaw  many  men  as  trees  walking. 

Mt  Hiarirs  : — Albeit  we  read  in  the  Book  of 
Inspiration  that  all  fiesh  is  grass,  nevertheless,  I 
humbly  opine  you  would  make  rather  coarse  fodder 
for  cattle.     They  wouldn^t  smell  of  you.     Even 
*'men  of  straw,"  the  leanest,  lankest,  and  most 
famished  of  Pharaoh^s  kine  would  grow  moody  in 
contemplating.    Certes,  mankind  belong  more  prop- 
erly to  the  tree  tribe  than  to  the  herbal  family — 
all  except  the  Reeds,  Bushes,  and  Berries.    Spruce 
young  chaps  are  evergreens,  that  lend  a  charming 
freshness  to  a  business-bitten  and  winter  community. 
They  are  a  species  of  pine,  as  are  also  most  young 
ladies.     One  of  these  latter  confessed  her  woodi- 
ness  when  she  sighed  to  her  sweetheart,  like  any 
other  pine  in  the  evening  breeze,  **I  pine  for  thee !" 
But  she  incontinently  ceased  to  sigh  when  the  ten- 
der-hearted spruce  exclaimed:  **0h!    my  dear — 
pine  (k)  not !"    We  have,  my  friends,  popur  liter'y 
men,  that  are  continually  scattering  their  leaves 
abroad,  and  thereby  rendering  very  rubbishy  the 
walks  of  useful  knowledge.    They  generally  look 
very  slim  and  poverty-stricken  at  the  advent  of 
life's  early  and  unexpected  winter.    Russians,  Lap- 
landers, and  the  inhabitants  of  polar  regions,  may 
be  looked  upon  aa/ur  trees,  but  of  no  particular 
value  to  us.    Elders,  and  elder  men,  my  brethren, 
usually  contain  considerable  pith,  which  is  so  much 
to  their  merit ;  but  as  they  grow  older  still,  they 
are  apt,  like  radishes,  to  become  too  pithy  and 
stalky  to  be  over  agreeable.      Alder-men  are  a 
dump  of  small  timber,  never  remarkable  for  lofti- 
ness or  grandeur — so  small,  individually,  that  you 
could  hardly  get  a  lady's  corset-board  out  of  one 
of  them,  and  yet,  by  uniting  a  sufficient  number,  a 
couple  of  very  respectable  municipal  boards  are 
sometimes  obtained.     **  Men  made  of  shingles  "  are 
composed  of  no  particular  wood ;  probably  chestnut 
— a  tree  with  more  burr  than  fruit.    Newly-made 
mourners,  my  wooden  heads,  are  weeping  willows, 
that  bow,  and  bend,  and  drip  like  an  umbrella  in 
the  passing  storm.    Ah!  your  brother  elm  never 


shall  forget  when  cousin  William  laid  bis  tenth  wife 
beneath  the  roots.  Long  experience  in  the  saddest, 
if  not  the  heaviest,  of  losses,  had  not  yet  recon- 
ciled him  to  the  inscrutable  decrees  of  Heaven. 
Still,  had  he  not  been  pliable  and  yielding  as  a 
whip-stalk,  he  would  certainly  have  snapped  at  the 
last  twist  as  short  as  a  corn-cob.  Poor  weeping 
Will  oh!  how  he  sighed!  The  damsel  who^e 
beauty  is  only  external  and  fleeting  as  the  rainboir, 
you  may  consider  a  **  rose  tree  in  full  bearing"— 
to-day,  blooming  with  all  the  loveliness  and  sweet- 
ness of  perfume  that  ever  surrounded  Eden  in  its 
virgin  glory ;  to-morrow,  disrobed  of  its  charms, 
and  und[i8tingui8hed  from  the  meanest  bramble  that 
luxuriates  in  an  obscure  comer  of  a  hog  ranch. 
But  the  comely-featured  lass,  with  a  full-bloosomed 
mind,  and  who  seeks  to  make  herself  useful  as  well 
as  ornamental — ^in  whom  fresh  virtues  are  for  ever 
budding  as  the  old  ones  cast  their  seed»— we  may 
call  the  orange  tree,  simultaneously  and  perennially 
crowned  with  golden  fruit,  expanding  buds,  and 
full-blown  flowers.  Your  veteran  warrior  is  the 
**  brave  old  oak,"  that  stands  unscathed  amid  the 
belligerent  elements — around  which  the  red  light- 
nings flash,  the  loud  thunders  roll,  and  the  furious 
tempests  howl,  innocuous.  Defying  heaven's  artil- 
lery and  breasting  the  flerce  hurricane,  it  stands 
unshaken  upon  its  native  mountain  soil,  while  the 
soldier  pines  nod  their  green  plumes  to  the  blast, 
or  fall  prostrate  upon  the  hill  side — 

With  their  roots  to  the  fbe,  tad  their  tops  to  tha  vaUk 

Your  splendid  orators  and  eloquent  statesmen 
are  lofty  magnolias,  arbor  vitass,  and  the  giant 
trees  of  Calaveras,  towering  as  high  above  the 
stunted  furs,  field  pines,  and  scrub  oaks  of  humanity, 
as  do  the  tall  cedar  preachers  of  Lebanon  above 
the  young  huckleberry-bush,  that  stands  npcm  ti|h 
toe  to  overshadow  a  toadstool  True  Christians  are 
trees  that  put  forth  fruit  according  to  the  promises 
contained  in  their  blossoms — rich,  rare,  golden,  and 
Juicy,  in  the  autumn  of  life — such  as  irould  make 
Pomona  blush  behind  the  ears  to  behold.  Honest 
and  honorable  men  are  pure  mahogany.  Hypo- 
crites are  nothing  but  white  pine  or  basswood 
veneered.    Uars,  cheats,  swindlers,  and  aU  men  of 


THE  BHAKE-BirrEK   DCTcmiAIt. 


immoral  princlpleR,  Kre  tb«  dofprood  andupu  tre«« 
of  th«  world.  Thej  emit  s  deadlj  polBon  to  tociet;. 
To  touch  them  ia  fatal;  and  their  tbit  exbalatlone 
ca«t  a  bUght  and  mildew  throughout  the  "  vallej  of 
peace  and  hapfUneM."  Indians  are  redwood  ;  the 
iiegroea,  I  suppose  we  muBt  put  down  m  lignuiq 
TJtK,  or  black  walnut.  Hj  lire-oakB,  hickories, 
mahogahieB,  basawoods,  etcetera  :  most  of  jou  are 
now  Id  jour  green  leaf— as  full  of  healthy  gap  aji  a 
rocb-maple  in  April.  If  Ibp  old  woodpun,  Time, 
nhall  spare  jou  long  enough,  joa  will  find  jour 
branches  withered  and  rerdureless,  and  jour  trunlis 
■apleas  and  powder  posted.     But  bear  iii  mind  that 
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sooner  or  later,  the  fell  Chopper  will  give  the 
fatal  stroke ;  and  ■'  aa  the  tree  folletb,  so  it  lieth"— 
but  for  a  lime.  Afterwards,  if  found  to  be  KOod 
timber,  it  will  be  used  In  building  up  the  ffevr  Jeru- 
salem ;  if  pronouni'Cd  ibakj,  it  muat  serve  for  fire- 
wood, in  a  place  where  anthracite  has  not  jot  been 
Introduced, — then  what  an  everlasting  slsidng  and 
snapping  there  will  be  with  some  of  joa  soggj  logs, 
and  sin-dried  old  cheatnuUl  And  now  maj  the 
spirita  of  Lindlcj  Murraj  and  Joseph  Miller,  Esqs., 
look  down,  or  up — according  to  locality — with  com- 
passion upon  the  sins  committed  on  this  occasion 
bj  jour  tralj  repentant  preacher.     So  mote  it  be! 


THE    SNAKE-BITTEN    DUTCHMAN. 


Son  years  af^,  near  the  (own  of  Reading, 
OoDntj,  Pennsylvania,  there  lived  a  cony  old  f 
muned  Sweighoffer — of  German  descent,  and  i 
too,  as  his  speech  will  indicate.  Old  man  Sweighof- 
fer had  oucc  Krveil  as  a  member  in  the  legislature, 
■ad  was  therefore  "no  fool ;"  and  as  be  bad  also 
long  comroanded  a  volunteer  corps  of  nistie  militia, 
he  ahouldhardljbe  supposed  inclined  to  cowardice. 
His  son  Peter  was  his  only  son,  a  strapping  lad  of 
•BTenteea ;  and  upon  old  Peter  and  joung  Peter 
derolved  the  prindpal  cares  and  toils  of  the  old 
gentleman's  (aim.'now  and  then  as^ted  by  the  old 
lady  and  her  two  bouncing  daugbten — for  it  is  very 
etnnmoD  In  that  State  to  see  the  women  and  girls  at 
work  in  Che  fields — and  upon  extra  occasions  by 
•mne  hired  hands. 

Well,  one  warm  day  in  haying  time,  old  Peter  and 
joang  Peter  were  hard  at  it  in  the  meadow,  when 
the  old  man  drops  his  scythe  and  bawls  out — 

"0,  mineGott,  Peterl" 

"What*s  de  matter,  fader  1"  answers  the  son, 
Mnightening  up  and  looking  at  his  sire. 


"Oh,  mine  Oott,  Peterl"  again  cried  the  old  fel- 
low. 

"  Bonder,"  echoes  young  Peter,  hurrying  up  to  the 

"O  mine  Gott,  der  shnake  bite  mine  leg  I" 
If  any  thing  In  parUcular  was  capable  of  fright- 
ening young  Peter,  it  was  snakes ;  for  he  had  once 
nearly  crippled  himself  for  life  bj  trampling  upon  a 
crooked  slick,  which  cramped  his  ankle,  and  so  hor- 
rified the  young  man  that  he  liked  to  have  fUlen 
through  himself. 

At  the  word  snake,  young  Peter  fell  back,  nimbly 
as  a  wire-drawer,  and  bawled  out  in  torn — 
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*'  Where  is  der  shnake  T* 

"  Up  my  trowsis,  Peter — 0,  mine  Gott  I" 

**0,  mine  Gott!"  echoed  Peter,  junior,  "kill  him, 
fader,  kiU  him/' 

"No-a,  no-a,  he  kill  me,  Peter;  come — come 
quick — ^get  off  my  trowsis !" 

But  Peter  the  younger's  cowardice  overcame  his 
filial  affection,  while  bis  fear  leut  strength  to  his 
legs,  and  he  started  like  a  scared  locomotive  to  call 
the  old  burly  Dutchman,  who  was  in  a  dLstant  part 
of  the  field,  to  give  his  father  a  lift  with  the  snake. 

Old  Jake,  the  farmer^s  assistant,  came  bounding 
along  as  soon  as  he  heard  the  news,  and  passing 
along  the  fence  whereon  Peter  and  his  boy  had 
hung  their  *'lin8ey  woolsey"  vests,  Jake  grabbed 
one  of  the  garments,  and  hurried  to  the  ohl  man 
Peter,  who  still  managed  to  keep  on  his  pins,  al- 
though he  was  quaking  and  trembling  like  an  aspen 
leaf  in  a  June  gale  of  wind. 

"  0,  mine  Gott !  Come,  come  quick,  Yacob.  He 
bite  me  all  to  pieces — here  up  mine  leg." 

Old  Jake  was  not  particularly  sensitive  to  fear, 
but  few  people,  young  or  old,  are  dead  to  alarm 
when  a  "  pizenous"  reptile  is  about.  Gathering  up 
the  stiff  dry  stalks  of  a  stalwart  weed,  old  Jake 
told  the  boss  to  stand  steady,  and  he  would  at  least 
stim  the  snake  by  a  rap  or  two,  if  he  did  not  kill  her 
stone  dead ;  and  the  old  man  Peter,  less  loth  to 
have  legs  broken  than  to  be  bitten  to  death  by  a 
snake,  designated  the  spot  to  strike,  and  old  Jake 
let  him  have  it.  The  first  blow  broke  the  weed  and 
knocked  old  Sweighoffer  off  his  pegs  and  into  a 
hay-cock— cobim. 

'*  Oh !"  roared  old  Peter,  **  you  broke  mine  leg 
and  de  shnake^s  gone  I" 

"  Vere  ?  vere  r*  cried  old  Jake,  moving  briskly 
about,  and  scanning  very  narrowly  the  ground  he 
stood  upon. 

'*  Never  mind  him,  Tacob ;  help  me  up.  J*ll  go 
home." 

'*Put  on  your  vhest,  den;  here  it  is;^  Baid  the 
old  crout-eater,  gathering  op  his  boss  and  trying  to 


get  the  garment  upon  his  lumpy  back.  The  mo- 
ment old  Peter  made  this  effort,  he  grew  livid  m 
the  face — ^his  hair  stood  on  end,  "  like  the  quilk 
upon  the  frightful  porcupine,"  as  Mrs.  PartingtoD 
observes — ^he  shivered — he  shook — ^hia  teeth  diat- 
tered — and  his  knees  knocked  a  ttaccaio  accompani- 
ment. 

"  Oh,  Yacob,  carry  me  home  I  Fm  dead  u 
nits!" 

'*  Vat!     Ish  nodder  shnake  in  your  troushereT 

*'  No-a — look,  I'm  swelt  all  up !  Mine  vhest  won't 
go  on  my  back.     0,  0,  mine  Gott!" 

**Dunder  and  blixen  !"  cried  old  Jake,  as  he  took 
the  same  conclusion,  and  with  might  and  main  the 
old  man,  scared  into  a  most  wonderful  feat  of  phv- 
sical  activity  and  strength,  lugged  and  carried  the 
boss  some  quarter  or  half  a  mile  to  the  house. 

Young  Peter  had  shinned  it  home  at  the  earliest 
stage  of  the  dire  proceedings,  and  so  alarmed  the 
girls  that  they  were  in  high  state  when  they  sav 
the  approach  of  the  good  old  dad  and  his  assistant. 

Old  man  Peter  was  carried  in,  and  began  to  die 
as  natural  as  life,  when  in  conies  the  old  lady,  in  a 
great  bustle,  and  wanted  to  know  what  was  going 
on.  Old  Peter,  in  the  last  gasp  of  agony  and  weak- 
ness*, opened  his  eyes  and  feebly  pointed  to  his  le^ 
The  old  woman  ripped  up  the  pantaloons,  and  out 
fell  a  small  thistle  top,  and  at  the  same  time  cod- 
siderable  of  a  scratch  was  made  visible. 

''  Call  dis  a  shnake !     Bah !"  says  the  old  woman. 

"0,  but  Fm  pizhened  to  death.  Molly!  See, 
Fm  all  pizhen — mine  vhest — 0  dear,  mine  vhest  nut 
come  over  mine  body  !" 

"Haw,  haw, haw!"  roared  the  old  woman,  *'  Vai 
a  fool!  You  got  Peter's  vhest  on — haw,  haw, 
haw !" 

"  Bosh !"  roars  old  Peter,  Fhaking  off  death's  icy 
fetters  at  one  surge,  and  jumping  up.  "Bosh,  Ya- 
cob, vat  an  old  fopl  you  musht  be,  to  say  I  vash 
schnakebito  ?  Go  *bout  your  bishness,  gals.  Peter, 
bring  me  some  beer." 

The  old  woman  saved  Peter*s  life. 


•♦• 
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DoM^T  you  ask  me,  whence  this  burlesque ; 
Whence  this  captious  fabrication, 
With  its  huge  attempt  at  satire, 
With  its  effort  to  be  funny, 
With  its  pride  in  Yankee  spirit, 
With  its  love  of  Yankee  firmness. 
With  its  flings  at  Yankee  fashions, 
With  its  slaps  at  Yankee  humbug. 
With  its  hits  at  Yankee  follies. 
And  its  scoffs  at  Yankee  bragging. 
With  its  praise  of  all  that's  manly. 
All  that's  honest,  all  that's  noble. 
With  its  bitter  hate  of  meanness, 
Hate  of  pride  and  affectation. 
With  its  scorn  of  slavish  fawning, 
Scorn  of  snobs,  and  scorn  of  flmikies, 
Scorn  of  all  who  cringe  before  the 
Dirty  but  "  ahnighty  dollar  ?" 
Don't  you  ask — for  I  shan't  tell  you. 


Lest  you,  too,  should  be  a  Yankee 
And  should  turn  and  sue  for  fibel. 
Claiming  damage— God  knows  how  much. 

Ye,  who  love  to  scold  your  neighbors, 
Love  to  magnify  their  follies. 
Love  to  sweU  their  fiiults  and  errors, 
Love  to  laugh  at  other's  dullness. 
Making  sport  of  other's  fidlings — 
Buy  this  modem  Yankee  &ble ; 
Buy  this  song  that's  by  no  author. 

Ye,  who  love  to  laugh  at  nonsense, 
Love  the  stilted  lines  of  buriesque, 
Want  to  read  a  song  historic. 
Want  to  read  a  song  prophetic, 
Want  to  read  a  mixed-up  storT 
Fun  of  Acts  and  real  tranaacuona. 
Which  Tou  know  are  true  and  life-like — 
Also  fim  of  flee  and  fiotiom, 
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Fun  of  characters  of  fancy 
And  imaginary  people, 
Buy  this  home-made  Yankee  hhle ; 
Buy  this  song  that's  by  no  author. 

Ye,  who  want  to  see  policemen, 
Roman  heroes,  modem  Bloomers, 
Heathen  gods  of  every  gender, 
News-boys,  generals,  apple-peddlers, 
Modem  ghosts  of  ancient  worthies. 
Editors,  and  Congress  members 
With  their  bowie-knives  and  horsewhips. 
Saints  and  scoundrels,  Jews  and  QentHes, 
Honest  men  of  ancient  fiible. 
With  historic  modem  villains. 
Jumbled  up  in  dire  confusion. 
Dovetailed  in,  at  once  regardless 
Of  idl  place  or  date  or  country ; 
Making  such  a  curious  legend 
As  the  world  has  never  read  of; 
Headless,  tailless,  soulless,  senseless. 
Even  authorless  and  foundling — 
Buy  this  modem  Yankee  fiible, 
Boy  this  song  that's  by  no  author. 

Ye,  who  sometimes  in  your  rambles 
Through  the  alleys  of  the  city, 
Where  the  smell  of  gas  escaping, 
And  the  odors  of  the  gutters. 
And  the  perfume  of  the  garbage. 
And  the  fbigrance  of  the  mud-carts 
J)im^t  remind  you  of  the  country, 
Or  the  redolence  of  roses ; 
Pause  by  some  neglected  book-stall. 
For  awhile  to  muse  and  ponder 
On  the  second-hand  collection : 
If  you  find  among  the  volumes, 
Disregarded,  shabby  volumes. 
One  which  answers  to  our  title, 
Buy  it  here  and  read  hereafter — 
Buy  this  modem  Yankee  finble. 
Buy  this  song  that's  by  no  author. 

Many  years  they  lived  together. 
Liberty  and  Fluri-bus-tah. 
He  made  quite  a  decent  husband. 
Bragging  much  of  his  **  old  woman," 
How  she  made  his  farm  attractive, 
How  she  managed  all  his  people. 
How  she  taught  him  Yankee  Doodle, 
Made  him  wUstle  Yankee  Doodle. 
And,  so  proud  was  he  of  having 
Such  a  **  gal"  for  his  companion, 
That  he  borrowed  her  red  night-cap, 
Liberty's  old  scarlet  night-cap, 
Stuck  it  on  a  pole,  like  Oesler's, 
y  Made  his  people  all  swear  by  it. 
And  he  took  her  petti-garment. 
Garment  blue,  and  striped  and  starry. 
Nailed  it  just  beneath  the  night-cap, 
Swearing  that  should  be  his  banner. 

Thus  they  **  lived  and  loved"  together, 
Thus  they  **  loved  and  lived"  contented 
With  themselves,  with  all  creation. 
Liberty  was  so  enchanted 
With  her  husband,  Fluri-bus-tah, 
With  the  land  and  with  the  nation, 
With  his  fondness  and  devotion, 
That  she  telegraphed  her  parents. 
Living  in  the  good  old  homestead. 
In  the  old  Arcadian  farm-house, 
Near  the  mansion  with  the  woodshnd. 
Once  before,  herein,  referred  to ; 


Telegraphed  to  send  her  sisters. 
Peace  and  Thrift  to  come  and  dwell  there. 
She  would  clothe  them,  she  would  board  them. 
Do  their  mending  and  their  washing. 

Had  this  city  of  Manhattan 
Then  been  boiU,  in  working  order, 
She  would,  prOlNibly,  hsve  promised 
She  would  show  them  rOrad  the  dtv — 
Take  them  vp  to  Wood  and  Christy^s, 
Take  them  over  to  the  Bovrery, 
Take  them  to  the  Broadway  '*  Spout-shop," 
Take  them  there  to  see  Ned  Forrest 
Sprawl  and  splurge  in  Metamora — 
Take  them,  next  night,  round  to  Burton's, 
There  to  see  the  tipsy  Toodle, 
Then  would  take  them  both  to  Congress, 
There  to  see  the  annusl  dog-fight, 
See  the  fight  of  Honorables ; 
See  the  members  knock  each  other, 
Braise  each  other,  bang  each  other. 
See  the  members  gouge  each  other. 
See  the  six-foot  brawny  members. 
Reason  with  their  six-inch  pistols. 
Hear  them  areue  with  their  rifles. 
And  debate  with  three-foot  bowics. 
Take  them  to  the  Model  Artists, 
Take  them  to  the  Free-Love  Union, 
Put  them  on  the  special  Free  List, 
Let  them  have  the  freest  freedom ; 
If  her  "  fogy"  of  a  father 
Would  permit  her  dariing  sisters 
Then  to  come  and  make  a  visit. 
Visit  her  and  Pluri-bus-tah. 

And  her  sisters  came  to  see  her. 
Came  and  brought  their  bag  and  baggage. 
Brought  their  tranks  and  change  of  linen. 
Doubtless  meaning  to  remain  there. 

When  the  sisters  saw  each  other, 
They  laid  down  their  trunks  and  bundles. 
Fell  upon  each  other's  bosoms, 
Had  a  sweet  embrace,  three-handed, 
In  the  orthodox  stage  fashion. 
But  they  soon  recovered  fh>m  it, 
From  this  spasm  of  affection, 
Picked  up  lUl  their  bags  and  bundles. 
Rearranged  their  mmpled  collars. 
And,  with  pleasure  in  their  fiuses. 
Marched  into  the  house  to  dinner. 

What  they  had  that  day  for  dinner. 
What  the  bill  of  fare  included. 
Do  not  ask,  for  I  can't  tell  you. 
But  the  ladies  liked  the  dinner, 
Liked  their  sister's  fighting  husband. 
Liked  the  looks  of  aO  the  country, 
And  made  up  their  minds  to  stay  there. 
Shortly  they  got  fairly  settled. 
And  began  to  look  about  them ; 
Then  they  saw  that  Pluri-bus-tah 
Was  a  man  of  strength  and  vigor. 
Capable  of  great  achievements, 
But  was  ignorant  and  boorish. 
Uninformed  and  uninstracted. 
Peace  determined  she  would  teach  him. 
She  would  make  him  stop  his  fighting. 
She  would  teach  him  and  instract  him  ; 
Thrift  resolved  she  would  relieve  him 
Of  the  charge  of  all  his  acres, 
And  would  work  the  farm  without  him 

Pluri-bus-tah,  nothing  lothful 
To  their  plans,  consented  freely. 
Daily  toiled,  a  willing  scholar ; 
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Learned  of  Peace  the  grett  MMnrcee 
Of  the  country — hig  dominion. 
Learned  of  ber  what  strengtb  and  power 
Lbj  vithin  hU  own  hard  nnews — 
Learned  of  her  to  dig  the  cotl-miDC, 
Learned  to  find  the  beds  of  iron ; 
Tbia  he  dragged  into  his  work-shop, 
Dragged  it  to  his  amalcy  vork-abop, 
There  to  learn  ita  various  uses, 
Learn  of  Peace  how  he  should  use  it. 

Toiling  under  her  direction, 
With  the  flre-fiend  at  his  bidding. 
And  the  wind  to  feed  the  flre-flend, 
With  the  hammer,  forge,  and  anvil, 
Tears  he  toiled  without  cessation. 
Here  he  wrought  tremendous  engines, 
Whiuh  should  bring  him  wealth  and  glory 
Here  he  made  the  mlgbtj  Uill-wheel, 
Here  the  Loom,  the  Lathe,  the  Engine. 
Here  he  built  tbe  Locomotive, 
Here  is  where  be  tamed  the  LIghttiiDg, 
Gave  the  Storm-cloud  its  first  lessons. 


In  the  peacefiil  art  of  writing ; 

Here  is  where  he  built  the  Steamship, 

Here  the  Press,  his  greatest  glorj. 

Thus  it  was  that  Peace,  the  gentle. 

With  her  endless  aUires  of  wisdom. 

Thus  it  was  that  Thrift,  untiring. 

Blessed  the  Und  of  Pluri-hus-tah. 

Thus  it  was  the  loving  siBtera, 

Peace  and  Thrift,  joined  hands  with  Freedom, 

Dwell  with  Libertj,  their  sister. 

In  the  land  of  Fluri-bus-tah. 

Long  he  toiled,  with  Peace  to  help  him, 
In  (he  dim  and  smoky  work-shops, 
on  he  viewed  bis  vast  dominion. 
Striving  for  its  best  improTenent. 
Having  dotted  all  bis  country, 
Full  of  thriving  towns  and  cities. 
He  determined  he  would  hiod  them 
Firm,  with  iron  bands,  together ; 
Iron  roads  for  iron  horses. 
Iron  bridges  for  his  lightning 
Which  should  run  on  errantU  for  blm. 

He  commenced  his  rail-road  bnilding — 
Building  monstrous  locomotiTea ; 
Through  hig  land,  in  all  directions. 
Telegraphs  and  railroids  made  he  ; 
Leaving,  in  each  distant  comer. 
Some  memento  of  the  lessons 
And  the  wisdom  Peace  bad  taught  him. 

In  the  cities.  Lathes  and  Foundriea, 
In  the  villages,  great  Factories. 
And  the  Press  in  every  hamlet. 
By  the  streams,  left  sj^tefiil  Sawmills, 
By  the  roads,  the  Forge  and  Anvil, 
In  the  fieid,  the  Plough  and  Reaper, 
Bj  tbe  ees-ehore.  Ships  and  Steamboata, 
Wharves  and  Docks  and  sheltering  Harbors ; 
Bending  off  huge  fleets  of  shipjnng, 
Far  away  to  every  country, 
Far  across  the  conquered  ocean, 
Carrying  to  the  world  his  boasting. 
This,  his  vegetable  bragging. 
Which  he  o'er  and  o'er  repeated. 
Oft,  himself,  his  words  encoring. 
Chuckling  to  himself  with  pleaanre. 
Laughing  with  such  vigorons  pleasure, 
That  he  often  tore  his  breeches, 
But  of  tkii  he  never  wearied. 
Wearied  of  this  classio  sentence— 
"  P/vH-hu-lnA  it  soms  PtM^xHiM  T 


THE   TEGETABLE   GIRL. 


BraiND  a  market  stall  installedi, 

I  mark  It  every  day. 
Stands  at  her  stand  the  (Urest  girl 

Tve  met  within  the  bay ; 
Her  two  lips  are  of  cherry  red, 

Her  hands  a  pretty  pair, 
WUh  such  a  pretty  turn-up  nose, 

And  loveij  reddish  hair. 

'^s  there  she  stands  from  mom  till  ni^hl, 

Her  customers  to  please. 
And  to  appease  tbeir  appetite 

fiho  sells  them  beans  and  pess. 


Attracted  by  the  gUooe*  f^m 


Each  passer-by  wul  buy. 

She  stands  upon  her  little  feet. 

Throughout  the  livelong  day. 
And  seUs  her  celery  and  tninga — 

A  big  feat,  by-the-w»y. 
Bhe  changes  off  her  stock  for  change, 

Attending  to  each  call; 
And  when  she  has  but  one  beet  let;. 

She  says—"  Now  that  bsat's  slL" 
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ELDER  BLUNT  AND  SISTER  SCRUB. 


VROM 


**  TALIS  AND  TAKINGS.** 


BT   BKT.   J.    T.   WATSON. 


In  one  of  the  Eastern  States  there  is  a  settlement 
which  has  long  been  celebrated  as  a  stronghold  of 
Methodism.  It  is  an  out-of-the-way  neighborhood, 
yet  no  place  in  the  whole  country  is  better  known, 
or  more  highly  esteemed.  In  the  centre  of  the 
settlement,  just  where  two  roads  cut  each  other  at 
right  angles,  makmg  a  **  four  comers,**  is  the  school- 
house,  painted  red,  and  long  familiar  as  the  only 
place  of  public  worship  in  the  settlement.  The 
people  are  well  off  now,  and  have  built  a  nice  and 
commodious  Church,  on  the  opposite  comer.  A 
few  rods  up  the  road  from  the  school-house  lived 
Squire  Scrub.  Tou  could  tell,  at  first  sight,  that 
the  ''  Squire  **  was  ''  well  to  do  **  in  this  world,  for 
every  thing  about  him  denoted  it.  There  was  his 
picket  fence  idl  around  his  garden  painted  red,  and 
Uie  top  tipped  with  white ;  there  was  his  house,  a 
modest  one  story  and  a  half^  with  a  leaning  to  it  in 
the  rear,  painted  white  all  over ;  there  was  the  barn, 
a  large,  well-ftUed  barn  it  was ;  there  was  a  farm,  a 
choice  lot  of  one  hundred  acres,  well  cultivated ; 
and  besides  all  this,  there  were  the  honors  and 
emoluments  of  the  important  office  of  Justice  of 
the  peace.  The  "Squire**  was,  of  course,  a 
man  of  note  in  his  town.  He  had  been  a  justice 
several  terms  in  succession.  He  was  a  trustee  of 
the  school  district,  and  he  was  both  class-leader 
and  steward  in  the  Methodist  Church.  I  have  no 
doubt  he  would  have  received  other  honors  at  the 
hands  of  his  fellow-townsmen  and  brethren,  had  he 
been  eligible.  Still  he  was  a  quiet,  unassuming 
man,  and  I  verily  believe  he  thought  more  of  his 
religion  than  of  all  his  ecclesiastical  and  civil 
honors.  His  house  was  the  itinerant*s  home ;  and 
a  right  sweet,  pleasant  home  it  would  have  been 
but  for  a  certain  unfortunate  weakness  of  the  every 
other  way  exeelUrU  Sister  Scrub.  The  weakness  I 
allude  to  was,  or  at  least  it  was  suspected  to  be,  the 
lave  of  praiee.  Now,  the  good  sister  was  really 
worthy  of  high  praise,  and  she  often  received 
it ;  but  she  hi^  a  way  of  disparaging  herself  and 
her  performances,  which  some  people  thought  was 
intended  to  invite  praise.  No  housewife  kept  her 
floors  looklne  so  clean  and  her  walls  so  well  white- 
washed as  she.  Every  board  was  scrabbed  and 
scoured  till  further  scrubbing  and  scouring  would 
have  been  Ubor  wasted.  No  one  could  look  on  her 
white  ash  floor,  and  not  admire  the  polish  her  in- 
dustry gave  it.  The  **  Squire**  was  a  good  provider, 
and  Sister  Scrab  was  an  excellent  cook ;  and  so 
their  table  groaned  imder  a  burden  of  good  things 
on  all  occasions  when  good  cheer  was  demanded. 
And  yet  you  could  never  enter  the  house  and  sit 
half  an  hour  without  being  reminded  that  **  Hus- 
band held  court  yesterday,  and  she  couldn*t  keep 
the  house  decent.**  If  you  sat  down  to  eat  with 
them  she  was  sorry  "  she  hadn*t  any  thing  fit  to 
eat.**  She  had  been  scmbbing,  or  washmg,  or 
ironing,  or  she  had  been  half  sick,  and  she  hadn*t 
got  such  and  such  things,  that  she  ought  to  have. 
Nor  did  it  matter  how  bountiful  or  how  well  pre- 
pared the  repast  really  was,  there  was  always  eome- 
Mng  deficient,  the  want  of  which  furnished  a  text 
for  a  disparaging  discourse  on  the  occasion.  I  re- 
member once,  mat  we  sat  down  to  a  table  that  a 


king  might  have  been  happy  to  enjoy.  There  was 
the  light  snow-white  bread,  there  were  the  pota- 
toes reeking  in  butter,  there  were  the  chickens 
swimming  in  gravy,  there  were  the  onions  and  the 
turnips,  and  I  was  sure  Sister  Scrab  had  gratified 
her  ambition  once.  We  sat  down,  and  a  blessing 
was  asked.  Instantly  the  good  sister  began :  she 
was  afraid  her  coffee  was  too  much  burned,  or  that 
the  water  had  been  smoked,  or  that  she  hadn*t 
roasted  the  chicken  enough.  There  ought  to  have 
been  some  salad,  and  it  was  too  bad  that  there  was 
nothing  nice  to  offer  us. 

We,  of  course,  endured  these  ui\jusUfiable  apolo- 
gies as  well  as  we  could,  simply  remarking  that 
every  thing  was  really  nice,  and  proving  by  onr 
acts  that  the  repast  was  tempting  to  our  appetites. 

I  will  now  introduce  another  actor  to  the  reader. 
It  is  Elder  Blunt,  the  circuit  preacher.  Elder 
Blunt  was  a  good  man.  His  religion  was  of  the 
most  genuine  experimental  kind.  He  was  a  very 
plain  man.  He,  like  Mr.  Wesley,  would  no  more 
dare  preach  a  fine  sermon  than  wear  a  fine  coat. 
He  was  celebrated  for  his  common-sense  way  of 
exhibiting  the  principles  of  religion.  He  wndd 
speak  just  what  he  thought,  and  as  he  felt.  He 
somehow  got  the  name  of  being  an  eccentric 
preacher,  as  every  man,  I  believe,  does,  who  nsver 
prevaricates  and  always  acts  and  speaks  as  he 
thinks.  Somehow  or  other.  Elder  Blunt  had  heard 
of  Sister  Scrub,  and  of  that  infirmity  of  hers,  and 
he  resolved  to  cure  her.  On  his  first  round,  he 
stopped  at  **  Squire  Scrub*s,**  as  all  other  itin- 
erants had  done  before  him.  John,  the  young 
man,  took  the  elder*s  horse  and  put  him  in  the 
stable,  and  the  preacher  entered  the  house.  He 
was  shown  into  the  best  room,  and  soon  felt  very 
much  at  home.  He  expected  to  hear  something  in 
due  time  disparaging  Uie  domestic  arrangements, 
but  he  heard  it  sooner  than  he  expected.  This 
time,  if  Sister  Scrab  could  be  credited,  her  house 
was  all  upside  down ;  it  wasn*t  fit  to  stay  in,  and 
she  was  sadly  mortified  to  be  caught  in  such  a 
plight.  The  elder  looked  all  around  the  room,  as 
if  to  observe  the  terrible  disorder,  but  he  said  not 
a  word.  By  and  by,  the  dinner  was  ready,  and  the 
elder  sat  down  with  the  family  to  a  well-spread 
table.  Here,  again,  Sister  Scrab  found  every  thing 
faulty ;  the  coffee  wasn't  fit  to  drink,  and  she  hadn*t 
any  thing  fit  to  eat.  The  elder  lifted  his  dark  eye 
to  her- face ;  for  a  moment  he  seemed  to  penetrate 
her  very  soul  with  his  austere  gaze ;  then  slowly 
rising  from  the  table,  he  said,  "  Brother  Scrub,  I 
want  my  horse  immediately ;  I  must  leave.** 

''  Why,  Brother  Blunt,  what  is  the  matter?** 

"Matter?  Why,  sir,  your  house  isn*t  fit  to  stay 
in,  and  you  havn*t  any  thing  fit  to  eat  or  drink, 
and  I  won*t  stay." 

Both  the  "Squire**  and  his  lady  were  con- 
founded. This  was  a  piece  of  eccentricity  entirely 
unlocked  for.  They  were  stupefied.  But  the  elder 
was  gone.  He  wouldn*t  stay  in  a  house  not  fit  to 
stay  in,  and  where  there  wasn*t  any  thing  fit  to 
eat  and  drink. 

Poor  Sister  Scrub !  She  wept  like  a  child  at  her 
foUy.    She  "  knew  it  would  be  all  over  town,**  she 


A.  BE8U80ITATED  JOB. 


Btid,  "and  everr  bod;  would  be  laughing  at  her." 
And  then,  how  should  she  meet  the  blunt,  honeM 
elder  aguD?  "She  hadn't  meant  any  thing  by 
what  ehe  had  Baid."  Ah!  ghe  never  thoagfat  how 
wioked  it  waa  lo  wy  u>  much  Uut  didn't  mean  anj 
thing. 
The  iqMhot  of  the  whole  matter  was,  that  Siilor 


Scrub  "  saw  herself  M  others  saw  her."  She  ceaard 
making  spologtea.  and  became  a  wiser  and  better 
Christian.  Elder  Blunt  alwaji  puts  up  there,  olwaii 
finds  every  thing  as  it  eboold  be,  and  with  all  hit 
eccentricities,  is  thought  by  the  family  the  mort 
agreeable,  as  he  is  acknowledged  by  erery  body, 
to  be  the  molt  coniiBtcat  of  men. 


A  BEBUSOITATED   JOE. 


Ohoi  on  a  time,  the  manager 
*  Of  a  large  theatre  In  a  neighboring  town, 
Which  had  run  down. 

Whilst  trurtlne  Bolel;  lo  the  histrionic  art ; 
Bt  way  of  ginng  it  a  start, 
Thoaght  best,  if  poisible,  to  make  astir: 
And  much  to  every  body's  satlslacUon, 
Bills  were  stuck  op  on  all  the  walls. 
And  lai^  red  itaring  capitals 
Oave  notice  of  a  wonderful  ittracdon, 
A  sort  of  spectacle,  which  ne'er  bad  been. 
Which  never  was  and  never  should  be  seen. 

The  newa  flew  hat  on  every  Uingae. 
Night  came,  and  to  the  theatre  all  throng. 

Vany  had  not  the  least  accommodaUon : 
It  was  a  genersl  sea  of  human  facea, 

Hushed  into  expectation. 
Forth  came  the  hero  of  the  night  and  bowed; 
The  audience  cheered  him  with  applauses  loud. 


He  could  at  will, 

Aa  if  he'd  always  lived  on  nrill, 

Exactly  Imitate  a  iwlne. 
Bometimee  he  grunted  with  a  deep  ban  note ; 
Then  on  the  treble  key, 
Would  rise  majestically, 
Jntt  Uke  a  porker,  when  thej  ont  Us  Ihraat. 
The  thing 
Was  almost  nnivenallj 
Allowed  to  be 

The  moM  tttonliUDg. 

An  envious  fellow,  sitting  in  the  pit. 
Felt  quite  indignant  at  this  admiration ; 

He  could  not  reliah  it, 

A  bit. 
To  see  this  wretched  gulling  of  the  nation. 

In  truth  to  make  such  a  confounded  (taw 
About  a  porcellian  imitator, 
Was  a  dligrace  to  human  Qatnre, 

And  quite  tUlculan*. 


UNOLK  JAKE  8   STOBT. 
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**  Ladies  aiad  gentlemen, 

I  hereby  public  notice  give, 

That  if  I  Uve, 
To-morrow,  at  this  self-same  hour, 

If  with  your  presence  you  will  honor  mo, 

Tou  then  shall  see, 

In  this  enchanting  line 

Of  acting,  all  conceive  so  fine, 
A  much  more  splendid  exhibition  of  my  power/' 

Pat  to  the  minute, 
The  theatre  was  filled  with  the  whole  population ; 
And  thick  as  they  could  cram, 
A  perfect  jam — 
It  seemed,  indeed,  as  if  near  all  creation 
Had  crowded  in  it. 


Both  came  upon  the  stage. 
And  first  began 
The  imitating  man, 
Who  now  in  fiu;t  was  all  the  rage. 
Loud  rung  the  claps,  the  theatre  resounds 
As  if  their  admiration  knew  no  bounds. 

The  other*s  turn  next  came, 

The  one  who  envied  him  his  hard-eamed  fame. 

He  had  a  real,  genuine,  live  pig. 

Not  very  big, 


So  as  to  lie  concealed  beneath  his  gown. 

And  most  effectually  to  cheat  the  town. 

He  every  now  and  then  would  pinch  the  shoat. 

And  without  more  ado, 
Produced  as  rich  and  natural  a  note, 
And  quite  as  high, 

And  true, 
As  e'er  was  heard  to  issue  from  a  stye. 

But  Hwas  no  go ; 
The  audience  hooted  him  with  one  consent : 

*Twas  voted  low. 

And  even  more, 

They  all  considered  it  a  bore, 
And  a  most  vulgar  and  unnatural  imitation. 
In  fact,  they  could  not  tell  for  what  Hwas  meant ; 
While  for  the  first, 
There  was  another  universal  burst 
Of  admiration. 

Our  friend  perceiving 
His  chance  was  very  small 

Whilst  thus  deceiving ; 
And  giving  vent  at  once  to  his  indignant  gall, 
Exclaimed,  as  loud  as  he  could  bawl, 
"  A  pretty  set  of  critics  are  ye  all. 
To  applaud  the  mimic — ^hiss  the  original  !^ 
And  then,  to  show  them  how  they  were  mistaken. 
Pulled  out  his  pig  and  saved  his  bacon. 


•»• 


UNCLE  JAKFS  STORY. 

Vfjjt  Stndli  Senb  ^j^tax  ^rxtd. 

BT  HINRT   I.   BRINT,  (DOTS.) 


Wi  were  sitting  around  the  camp  fire  one  night, 
after  a  day  of  excitement  and  success  in  the  chase. 
The  carcass  of  a  deer,  and  two  bears,  were  sus- 
pended from  saplings  near,  and  our  feast  of  bear 
liver  and  caul  fat  had  just  been  completed.  The 
dogs,  surfeited  with  the  offal  of  the  game,  lay  in  a 
stupor  about  us,  and  our  frcshiy-lit  pipes  were  just 
beginning  to  mingle  their  smoke  with  that  of  the 
huge  pine  fire  before  us. 

"  Well,"  says  Ned,  "  Uncle  Jake,  you  promised 
to  tell  us  about  that  bar  hunt  on  the  Arkansaw 
river  some  time.    'Spose  you  let  us  have  it  now." 

**  Oh,  yes !  Uncle  Jake,  give  it  to  us,"  ejaculated 
the  rest  of  the  boys. 

"  Well,  boys,  bein'  as  how  I  feel  particular  fine 
to-night,  arter  lammin^  you  so  onmerciful  in  the 
hunt  to-day  (for  Uncle  Jake  had,  unaided,  killed 
the  deer  and  one  bear,  while  it  had  taken  the  united 
efforts  of  the  rest  to  bring  down  the  other),  I 
reckon  I  can  tell  you  *bout  that  hunt,  which  was 
some.  But  afore  I  begin,  I  want  it  distinctly  un- 
derstood, that  the  man  that  doubts  my  word,  after 
I  tell  you  what  occurred  that  day,  gets  that,"  and 
Uncle  Jake  held  up  his  sinewy  fist  in  a  state  of  ex- 
treme tension.  **I  have  fou^t  morc'n  one  man 
*bout  that  same  bar  hunt,  and  I  warn  you  all  not 
to  rile  me.  It's  all  as  true  as  Gospel ;  and  I  can 
whip  the  livers  and  lights  out  of  any  crowd  that 
disputes  it." 

The  boys  all  gave  assurance  of  implicit  reliance 
upon  Uncle  Jake's  veracity,  when  he  began : 

**Tou  see,  I  was  wintering  in  Arkansaw,  about 
the  region  of  South  Bend,  and  bar  were  thick.    I 
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give  out  one  day  that  I  was  gwine  in  to  have  a  tall 
hunt,  when  the  Jones's  boys  said  they'd  go  too.  So 
we  started  out  next  day  yarly,  and  hadn't  got  no 
distance  before  Bose  opened,  and  I  knew'd  we  had 
a  showin'  for  sport.  The  dogs  crowded  the  old 
feller  considerable,  and  he  hadn't  run  long  afore  he 
tuk  water.  We  vame  up  jest  as  ho  had  got  well  in, 
and  I  took  a  pull  at  him,  fur  he  was  a  big  A«,  as  I 
s'posed ;  but  he  didnH  mind  the  lick  I  tapped  him 
on  the  head,  any  more'n  if  I  had  shot  him  with 
biled  beans.  So,  finding  that,  as  luck  would  have 
it,  my  dug-out  was  jest  under  the  bank,  I  told  the 
Jones's  boys  we  had  better  foller  him,  as  it  was  no 
use  a-shootin*  at  him.  So  we  jumped  into  old  Bets, 
and  as  she  was  a  light  sasserfrass  kemoo,  of  my 
own  makin',  we  wasn't  no  time  a  comin*  up  with  the 
crceter,  which  the  dogs  was  worryin*  monstrous, 
Bose  igspecially.  He  was  a  makin*  for  the  island, 
and  wasn't  no  great  distance  from  it,  when  we  came 
up  to  him ;  for  the  Arkansaw,  though  some  for  bends 
and  sand-bars,  ain*t  nothin*  to  the  Mississippi  for 
wedth.  We  wam't  long  in  fixin*  the  varmint.  The 
dogs  kept  a  duckin*  of  him,  and  a  hangin*  on  to 
his  hind  quarters  ontil  he  was  well-nigh  drownded, 
and  one  shot  from  Bill  Jones  seemed  to  fix  him. 
Before  he  had  a  chance  to  sink,  I  tied  a  rope  to  his 
neck,  and  in  that  way  we  pulled  him  Uong  to  the 
shore,  the  rope  being. fastened  to  the  dug-out.  As 
soon  as  we  took  persession  of  the  bar,  the  dogs 
went  onto  the  island,  and  by  the  time  we  landed, 
drat  my  pictur*,  ef  the  dogs  hadn*t  struck  a  trail 
right  spank  on  the  sand  bars ;  and  off  they  took  to 
the  cane,  which  wer  about  two  hundred  yards  or  so 


TNCLB  Jake's  btokt. 


fWim  th?  water.    We  jerked  the  dag-out  op  on  to 

the  shore,  and  left  the  dead  bar  >  lajin'  part  in  the 
water  and  part  Ont,  for  the  tn.il  was  wann,  and  we 
know'd  the  other  bar  wern't  fur.    Well,  we  hndn't 

Kl  tnore'n  to  the  cuie,  when  we  heerd  the  dof^  a 
jin'  and  &  Eghtin'.  We  crowded  into  the  cane, 
and  there  we  saw  the  rannint,  a  netiin'  on  big 
haunches,  and  a  alappin'  the  dogs  right  and  left.  I 
come  up  to  about  twenty  feet  of  htm,  and  jest  as 
he  raised  to  slap  Bose,  I  gare  him  a  feeler  between 
his  riba  that  made  him  bowl  and  roll  over.  I 
koow'd  I  had  him,  and  had  mj  knife  into  him  afore 
he  had  time  to  recoTer  from  his  surprise.  He  was 
R  whopper;  and  I  begun  a  cieanin'  of  him  right 
off.  The  boys  helped  to  start  his  skin,  and  as  we 
had  enuf  for  one  daj,  I  told 'em  they  had  better  go 
to  the  dug-out,  and  clean  the  old  he.  The  dogs 
follercd,  and  off  they  went. 

"They  hadn't  got  mor'n  halfway  to  the  dug-out, 
afore  the  dogs  they  struck  another  trail  right 
spanb  in  the  sand  a^D,  and  off  tbey  put  down  the 
river.  The  boys,  thinkia'  it  was  another  bar,  kept 
on  to  the  dug-out,  but  when  they  got  thar,  darn 
my  ptotur"  ef  it  warn't  gone,  bar  and  all.  Well, 
jou'd  better  b'iieTa  they  was  riled  when  they  come 
b«ck  to  me,  and  'lowed  how  ai  somebody  come  and 
stole  the  dug-out  and  the  bar,  and  you'd  better  b'lieve 
I  was  mad  some  too,  but  I  told  the  boys  to  help 
a  my  bar,  and  then  we  would 


"  Afore  we  could  come  np  wilfa  the  doge,  tb«r 
had  took  water,  and  had  swum  the  island  shute, 
and  was  off  on  the  opporate  rade.  Bat  we  come  In 
the  place  whar  there  had  been  a  dtaprit  fight,  and 
there  laid  two  dogs  with  their  intrails  all  ipuposed, 
and  tbey  aa  dead  as  our  skinned  bar.  1  told  tbe 
boys  it  would  never  do,  and  that  bar  mual  die.  I 
know'd  Bose  would  follct  him,  and  I  nas  dclet- 
niined  that  he  ahould  feel  cold  lead.  So  we  riirgeil 
up  a  raft,  and  was  soon  over,  for  yoa  know  Ihem 
shutes  is  deep  but  narrer. 

"  We  travelled  rapid,  and  went  orer  a  heap  of 
ground,  fcr  the  day  was  fine  for  wind,  and  we  had 
a  bottle  of  e^itra  fine  sperits.  (Boys,  hand  round 
that  licker.)  We  managed  to  keep  in  heaiin' of 
the  doge,  but  every  now  and  then  we  would  over* 
take  one  of  Ihem,  sometimes  crippled  and  some- 
timea  give  out,  until  at  iMt  Bose  was  the  only  dog 
left,  but  he  was  a  whole  team  bj  luniBelf,  and  we 

"So  we  follered  him  tell  we  come  to  the  Post- 
oak  hills,  when  we  know'd  the  old  feller  most  give 
in,  as  we  had  come  nigh  onto  Sneen  mile.  AtlaR 
we  kept  hearin'  Bose  plainer  and  plainer,  tell  we 
come  to  a  open  stretch  of  woods,  when,  darn  my 
piclur'  ef  thar  wasn't  the  old  he  that  we  tbot  we  bid 
left  for  dead,  a  draggin'  the  dug-out  arter  him,  and 


t,  larch,  for  it  was  too  bad  to  lo^e  my  bar  and  the 
dug-out  too,  partikelariy  ^e  latter,  as  I  loved  her 
belter  'en  my  gnl.  So  we  cleaned  the  bar,  and 
swung  it  to  a  saplin'  out  of  the  reach  of  varmints, 
Bnd  was  about  sarchin'  for  the  rlug-out,  when  the 
dogs  got  eo  warm  that  we  clean  forgot  all  about  it, 
»nd  broke  for  the  dogn,  b'licvin'  about  that  time 
that  the  island  was  'live  with  bar. 


The  BtoTj  was  soon  finished.  They  killed  the 
bear,  rescued  the  dug-out,  and  Tctnmed  home  In 
triumph  with  their  two  bears.  The  boys  eipreaeed 
im[diciC  belief  in  every  word,  when  tJncle  Jaks 
educed  the  moral  of  his  tale  in  hia  own  prlmhive 
style.  "  Arter  that,  bojs,  1  lamed  one  thing,  and 
that  was,  never  to  b1iB*e  m;  bar  d<  ~ 

gutted  him." 


line,  and 
inihad 


PinoLTKO  Etoatrinn. — Gentlemen,  these  razon 
were  made  in  a  cave,  by  the  light  of  a  diamond,  ii 

Andalusia,  In  Spain.     They  can  cut  as  quick  ai 


I  thought,  and  are  as  br^hl  as  the  momlng  star. 
Lay  them  under  your  pillow  at  night,  «od  joa  wiD 

I  be  clean  shaved  m  the  mondng. 


¥T    LUCK. 


lEnnwthatlam 
celebruted!  1  do 
not  blush  to  cciD' 

fault;  — I   cannot 

help  It!  lam  per- 
fectly aware  that  1 
am  chronicled  in 
storj,  invoked  in 
ig,  and  immor- 
Eed  in  comedj. 

heard   of  me   ten 
thousand  tiRieB; — 


ively  ahrunk  from 
fame  with  «o  much 


myself — yetlhua  I 
have  had  it  thruftC 

only  re  pent — "It's 
nj  infernal  luck  I" 
I  cannot  endure 
this  state  of  things 
any  laager.  Imuet 
"btirst  out"  in  regardtorajanlTerings;  there  must 
be  something  done,  or  I  shall  certuinly  go  mad  I 

rtl  call  a  public  meetint; — III  appeai  to  the  Legis- 
lature — [II  change  my  name — I'll  gel  a  divorce  from 
this  cursed  fate  that  followx  me. 

I  knoir  Fm  excited ;  I  feel  it.  1)ut,  confound  it ! 
wbat  else  can  you  expect?  Indeed  1  need  your  in- 
dulgence,— I  want  your  scmpathy.  Sgmpalhy! — 
Why,  I  never  met  with  Buch  a  thing  In  my  life,  ex- 
cept from  one  individual,  and  he  died  the  next 


But  it  U  not  Buffieien 

that  I  a 

umiaeraWe.     lam 

not  allowed  to  luiurial 

quietly 

n  my  own  wretch - 

edoesa,  and  wrap  my  m 

series  a 

round  me,  as  they 

wear  widow'i  weeds.     My  woes 

are  drsgeed  before 

the  public  ;  my  own  pn 

theme  of  geiieral  mirth. 

Mya^c 

nies  are  considered 

to  be  most  laughable  c 

nmicsliii 

s.    I  have  myself 

seen  a  thousand  people 

grinnin 

C,  hyeua-hlte,  over 

the  wretchedness  of  Guy  Goodluck,  as  portrayed  by 
some  inhuman  wretch  of  a  comedian.  That  diabol- 
ical farce,  that  identical  pctito  comedy,  is  the  veri- 
table transcript  of  a  few  brief  pages,  extracted  at 
random  from  the  record  of  mg  life,  /  was  the  vic- 
tim of  the  machinations  of  that"d — d,  infernal, 
diabolical  John  Jones  !"  /  am  "  that  rash  and  most 
unforlunate  man,"  therein  styled,  with  facetious  bit- 
tcmes?,  Guy  tfoodluek. 

Sir,  I  have  expres.ied  a  wish  to  draw  upon  your 
sympathy ;  and  I  wish  to  convince  yon  that  I  need 
and  deserve  it.  If  the  narrative  whichi  hereto  ap- 
pend does  not  Berve  as  a  letter  of  credit  authorizing 
an  unlimited  draft; — il  your  car,  open  toothers, 
should  be  deaf  to  me,  I  can  only  repeat  that — "It's 
my  luck  !" 


A  few  years  Mnee,  I  commenced  a  tour  thrungh 
the  Slates,  and  it  is  to  the  incidents  of  thai  tour 
thai  I  would  ask  your  attention  ;  firmly  convinced, 
that  when  you  have  penised  the  painful  history,  you 
will  unhesitatingly  accord  to  me  that  distinctive  ap- 
pcUation— "  77w  unfortunate  man." 

I  led  New  Tork  for  Charleston,  South  Carolina, 
in  a  vessel  recommended  as  a  fast  suler,  on  a  Fri- 
day, in  preference  to  waiting  until  the  following 
Monday  for  the  steam  packet.  This  ship's  voyages 
for  three  years  previous,  had  averaged  something 
leas  than  fivs  dayt ;  but  /  was  on  board,  jntf  inte^ 
ests  were  involved,  and  the  vessel  was  driven  off 
the  coast  by  a  tremendous  gale :  thus  five  week* 
elapsed  before  we  reached  Charieslon,  minus  the 
mlzen-mast  and  fore-Cop-maf  (,  and  in  a  stale  of  in- 
cipient starvation: — 

"Just  my  tuck  I" 

Leaving  Charleston  in  a  week,  I  took  the  morn- 
ing railroad  train  for  Augusta,  Georgia.  Should 
have  been  in  Augusta  between  four  and  five  o  clock 
p.  H.  Locomotive  broke  down,  obliging  us  to  walk 
five  miles  in  a  drenching  rain ;  and  we  did  not  ar- 
rive until  two  the  neit  morning.  Uoteis  all  closed ; 
— no  beds,  "  except  the  nod  side  of  a  plank"  at  the 

h'cit  day,  made  my  way  to  a  hotel.  The  weather 
being  fine  and  warm,  they  gave  me  a  room  without 
I  any  fire-place,  and  looking  due  north  through  three 
large  windoBB.  That  aflernooQ  an  influx  of  trav- 
ellers filled  the  house,  so  that  they  had  not  a  square 
inch  of  room  to  spare — and  Ihtn  the  weather  chang- 
ed !  The  next  three  were  the  only  really  cold  days 
that  bad  visited  Augusta  in  five  vearg. 

Of  course  I  took  a  cold  that  stuck  by  ma  for  the 
neit  ui  months : — 

"Just  my  luck  I" 

Left  AuguBta  in  the  stageniosch  for  Florida,  at 
seven  o'clock,  on  as  iine  an  evening  as  ever  was 
seen.  Bclore  ten,  there  came  down  such  a  rain  as 
had  not  been  seen  since  the  days  of  the  patriarch 
Xoah ;  in  the  midat  of  which  the  coach  capsized  in 
the  woods,  and  wc  spent  nearly  (he  whole  remain- 
der ot  the  nigtit  <d  freico,  in  getting  again  under 
way.  Rode  in  wet  garments  till  dinner  time,  and 
then,  it  being  late,  no  lime  was  allowed  to  change 
Ihem,  but  we  were  obliged  to  ride  on  undried;  in 
a  predicament,  and  undergoing  a  process  of  evapo- 
ration, only  to  be  appreciated  by  a  victim  of  Pries- 
nitz.  Pushed  on  all  that  day  and  another  night, 
without  any  resjHte;  camatoa  river  [the  Ogeechec), 
where,  for  twenty  years,  there  has  been  a  bridge 
strong  enough  to  withstand  alt  freshets  ^  but  as  7 
wanted  to  cross  it,  it  had  been  washed  away  during 
the  previous  night.  After  some  delay,  we  put  our- 
selves into  a  crazy  concern  of  u  Satboat,  and  cross- 
ed, coach  and  all.  In  the  course  of  this  operation 
my  hat  was  knocked  overboard  and  lost,  and  I  was 
compelled  to  perform  the  remainder  of  my  journey 
in  a  night-cap.  At  length  nc  reached  the  Chalta- 
hoochie  river,  on  the  confines  of  Florida;  a  steam- 
boBt  had  passed  halt  an  hour  before  our  arrival,  and 
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no  other  expected  for  a  week.  Before  the  week 
expired  the  river  had  fallen  so  low  as  not  to  be  nav- 
igable. 

"Just  my  luck!" 

Took  land  conveyance  for  Pcnsacola  in  Florida; 
went  about  forty  miles,  and  was  obliged  to  turn 
back  by  a  sudden  outbreak  of  the  Indians.  Cir- 
cumstances, growing  out  of  this  cause,  increased 
the  term  of  additional  detention  to  about  three 
weeks.  Reached  Mobile  eventually^  though  every 
ten  miles  of  the  way  had  required  from  me  about 
three  hours  more  for  their  accomplishment  than 
they  would  from  any  one  else.  Two  steamboats 
left  Mobile  for  New  Orleans  at  the  same  hour :  I 
embarked  on  board  the  fastest ;  sure  to  arrive  two 
hours  sooner  than  the  other.  Our  engine  got  out 
of  order,  and  the  slow  boat  beat  us  by  half-a-day. 
I  had  a  wager  pending  with  a  fellow- passenger,  that 
we  should  beat  her  by  an  hour  I 

Went  to  a  hotel  in  New  Orleans.  Crowded — but 
could  give  me  a  fine  room ;  the  only  objection  be- 
ing, that  the  key  was  lost : — that,  however  should 
be  replaced  in  the  morning.  Spent  the  evening 
very  pleasantly ;  retired,  for  once  in  my  life,  in  high 
spirits.  Awoke  the  next  morning  minus  a  pair  of 
inexpressibles  and  all  my  cash ! — 

"Just  my  luck!" 

Having,  by  some  unusual  conjunction  of  fortu- 
nate circumstances,  letters  of  credit,  and  not  having 
happened  to  lose  them^  I  succeeded  in  reclothing 
my  nether  limbs  and  relining  my  pockets ; — and,  in 
a  state  bordering  on  frenzy,  I  rushed  on  board  a 
steamboat  bound  up  the  Mississippi. 
That  boat  was  the  ill-fated  Orinoco  I 
After  enduring  all  the  horrors  of  the  scene  of 
death  consequent  upon  the  fearful  explosion  on 
])ourd  that  "  ill-starred,  perfidious  bark,"  I  escaped 
from  her  at  Vicksburg,  landed,  and  went  to  the 
principal  hotel.  That  very  night,  "the  great  fire'* 
broke  out,  consuming  the  whole  square  on  which 
tlie  hotel  stood.  I  escaped,  with  the  loss  of  all  my 
baggage.  Owing  to  exposure,  fright,  and  fatigue, 
I  was  attacked  the  next  day  with  a  bilious  fever, 
which  kept  me  a  prisoner  for  six  weeks! — 

"Just  my  luck!" 

The  fever  finally  "evacuated;"  and  salivated, 
scorched,  and  worn  to  a  skeleton — more  dead  than 
alive — I  started  ior  the  Red  River,  in  the  vain  hope 
that  on  the  extreme  verge  of  civilization  my  infer- 
nal "  luck"  might  desert  me.  'Twas  a  vain  attempt ! 
After  that  "jumping-off-place  of  all  creation," 
Shreveportj  was  left  behind  us,  (being  more  than 
six  hundred  miles  up  that  wild  stream,  the  Red  Ri- 
ver,) and  just  as  I  began  to  indulge  the  fondest  an- 
ticipations, the  boat  struck  a  snag  in  "  the  great 
raft,"  and  sunk  in  twenty  minutes. 

There  being  no  other  steamboat  at  that  time  up 
the  river,  we  were  obliged  to  take  small  boats  and 
go  down,  drifting  with  the  current  by  day,  and 
sleeping  on  shore  (with  the  snakes,  alligators,  and 
mosquitoes)  by  night.  Arrived,  after  a  week  of 
this  tedious  voyaging,  at  Natchitoches,  and  there 
got  on  board  a  small  steamboat,  and  continued  our 
downward  course.  The  river  being  at  flood,  the 
boat  ran  into  the  woods  and  knocked  down  both 
her  chimneys.  They  fell  overboard  and  sunk  |  We 
lay  for  a  day,  and  built  wooden  chimneys  out  of  some 
planks  which  were  found  piled  on  the  shore. — 


Thought  them  rather  combustible ;  but  the  captain 
had  used  similar  ones  frequently  with  perfect  suc- 
cess. So  we  started ;  ran  merrily  for  about  ten 
miles.  Why  not  twenty  or  fifty  ?  1  was  on  board. 
The  confounded  chimneys  took  fire  and  were  con- 
sumed, the  boat  herself  having  a  narrow  escape ! 

"Just  my  luck!" 

By  some  means  or  other,  I  hardly  know  what,  I 
reached  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Met  there  au  old  friend ; 
one  of  my  few  real  friends.  "  After  all  my  troubles 
and  torments,"  thought  I,  "this  is  one  happinei's 
beyond  the  reach  of  fate  ;" — but  he  was  going  to 
New  Orleans  the  same  day ! — This,  however,  I  made 
the  best  of.  He  had  taken  passage  in  a  beautiful 
new  boat.  This  was  to  be  her  first  trip ;  and,  will- 
ing to  give  the  citizens  a  treat,  her  captain  invited 
the  friends  of  the  passengers  to  remain  on  board, 
and  he  would  run  two  or  three  miles  up  the  river, 
and  land  them  as  he  passed  the  pier  on  his  way 
down.  We  remained  on  board.  /  remained.  The 
boat  ran  two  or  three  miles  up  the  stream,  turned, 
and  when  nearly  at  the  wharf  again  a  fearful  explo- 
sion was  heard : — the  shattered  fragments  of  the 
Moselle  were  scattered  upon  the  stream  and  shores 
of  the  Ohio! 

My  woes  were  not  to  end  thus.  Happening  to 
%nth  to  be  killed,  such  an  event  was  an  impossibili- 
ty. I  was  rescued  from  the  water  perfectly  unin- 
jured. 

"Just  my  luck!" 

Some  time  elapsed.  I  went  to  Canada.  I  joined 
the  "  patriots."  Now,  thought  I,  linked  with  men 
as  desperate  as  myself,  I  may  at  least  bring  my  sor- 
rows to  a  speedy  termination.  Everything  worked 
in  unison  with  my  hopes.  I  was  taken  prii^oner,  m 
arms  I  I  was  tried  at  London,  Upper  Canada,  and 
sentenced  to  be  hanged  I  The  day  arrived ;  I  stood 
upon  the  scaffold ;  the  fatal  noose  was  placed  around 
my  neck ;  already  I  seemed  to  have  advanced  one 
step  into  the  other  world.  Just  as  I  was  expecting 
the  irrevocable  signal  for  the  executioner  to  launch 
me  forth,  a  reprieve  arrived  from  Sir  George  Ar- 
thur !  This  was  followed  by  a  free  pardon !  My 
happiness  in  prospect  of  the  close  of  my  career  was 
considered  proof  positive  of  insanity.  Some  persons 
curious  in  monomania  had  obtained  my  release ! 

I  was  sent  out  of  the  province,  of  course.  I  took 
the  stage  for  Detroit,  in  Michigan.  The  stage  pro- 
prietors were  in  the  habit  of  shortening  their  route 
some  seventy  miles,  by  traversing  the  ice  on  Lake 
Saint  Ckir.  We  took  the  same  course  in  the  pres- 
ent instance.  A  strong  north-west  gale  came  on, 
and  the  ice  began  to  break  up.  We  were  obliged 
to  make  for  the  8ht)re  with  all  our  speed,  and  event- 
ually to  abandon  the  horses  and  coach,  and  clam- 
ber over  the  broken  ice  to  the  land.  Two  fellow- 
passengers  were  drowned.  My  perfect  indifference 
preserved  me,  'and  I  landed  in  safety. 

I  arrived  at  Detroit.  Some  prospect  existing  of 
disturbance  on  the  frontier,  I  enlisted  in  the  United 
States'  army.  I  wanted  to  be  shot^ — instead  ol 
which  I  froze  my  toes,  and  received  a  flogging  ior 
sleeping  while  on  sentry  duty.  I  never  can  sleep. 
Not  even  in  a  stage-coach  or  railway-car.  Never 
could — always,  under  all  circumstances,  restless  and 
wakeful.  It  was  essential  for  me  to  keep  awake,  and, 
of  course,  I  went  to  sleep  like  a  hog  I  I  got  flogged 
— /,  for  aleepina  I 

A  fellow-soldier  committed  a  contemptible  piece  of 


HOW  TO   BELL   A   CLOOS. 


petty  larL'eaj.     /  vu  coavicted  of  the  deed,  flogged 
Kgsin,  tnd  drummed  out  of  my  regiment  t — 
"Just  Dij  luck!" 

I  cameiig^iiii  to  Xev  York.  ETentuoU)',  t  deter' 
mined  u>  coiomlt  suicide.  I  bought  t,  piiitol.  I 
loaded  it.  1  went  to  my  room  and  put  it  to  my 
heail, — at  I  lliaaghtl     I  did  nothing  of  the   sorll 


"  Jua't  my  luckl" 

Itis  rold, — vou  knoir  it  iji  cold, — infernallj  cold  \ 
Hany  in'>tani'CH  haie  occurred  of  people  Iwiog  kill- 
ed by  a  mere  pliinf!;p  into  tbo  river  in  iiuch  weather. 
I  nuhcd  to  the  wharf— I  plunged  into  the  water 
'*  Now,"  exclaimed  1,  triumphantly,  "  save  me  who 

A  Tcnertble  writchman,  who  ought  to  have  been 
fast  asleep,  (and  h  id  been  90  at  the  same  hour  from 
time  ini memorial, )  eaw  me, — had  me  picked  up! 


I  w 


Eomc  minutes  before  I  was  taken  o 
man  would  have  died  twice  in  the  same  time.  Never 
better  in  the  wliole  course  of  taj  life  than  1  wu  the 
neil  raorniDg, 

"Just  my  luckl" 

I  have  been  writing  these  painful  detula  firom  an 
inkstand  u  big  as  a  half-bushel,  with  a  bmie  as 
broad  aa  that  of  Uounl  Atlua; — never  was  known 
to  capsize ;  a  twenty  foot  lever  could  not  upset  it, 
though  the  fate  of  nations  depended  upon  the  ac- 
eoniplinhment  of  such  a  result.  /  barely  canglit  Che 
lip  of  mv  pen  in  it,  and  it  was  hurled  bottom  up- 
wards upon  my  manuscript,  burying  it  beneath  an 
ocean,  a  cataclysm  of  ink. 

My  bundn  are  covered  with  it  I     Hy  lap  is  del- 
uged I     My  paper,  my  desk,  my  handkerchief^  my 
carpet,  are  all  of  a  hue  as  dark  as  my  destiny  I 
"It's just  my  luck!" 


HOW  TO  SELL   A   CLOCK. 


"Haoiu,  canlseU  jon  a  clock  to-day  f  inquired 
a  peddler,  ua  he  was  met  at  the  door  by  a  woman 
of  the  house  at  which  he  had  stopped. 

"  No,"  replied  the  woman,  civilly,  yet  decidedly, 
"we  want  no  such  article," 

"1  hare  several  Qne  clocks,  madam,"  said  the 
peddler. 

"Very  likely,"  said  the  woman,  "but  we  want 
none " — at  the  same  time  retreating  a  few  pacci 
from  the  door. 

"May  I  ask,"  inquired  the  peddler,  advancing 
within  the  door  a  little,  but  cautiously  and  civilly, 
as  the  woman  retreated — "may  I  ask,  madam, 
whether  you  Iiave  a  clock?" 

The  woman  cast,  I  will  not  say  an  indignant  look 
at  the  clock  man~4)ut  a  look  certainly  not  liind; 
at  the  same  time  saying  with  some  8[drit — "we 
want  none  of  your  clocks,  sir." 

The  peddler  look  his  seat. 

The  scene  which  we  have  thus  briefly  described 
occurred,  some  years  since,  in  the  "  Old  Dominion ;" 
but  in  what  particular  section  we  are  not  at  liberty 


to  say.  Tlie  house  at  which  it  occurred  was  a  well- 
looking  habitation ;  old,  indeed,  but  kept  in  clever 

repair.  It  was  owned  and  occupied  by  a  farmer  of 
some  consideration  in  those  parts,  but  sin^lar  and 
very  set  in  his  way.  Like  some  others,  m  other 
quarters,  ho  bad  imbibed  strong  antipathies  acoinst 
Yankeedom  and  all  its  inhabitants.  He  fairly  hated 
tlie  sight  of  a  peddler;  and,  although  disposed  to 
treat  hie  species  with  civility,  be  had  not  at  all 
times  been  so  fortimate  as  to  do  so.  In  several 
instances,  indeed,  the  had  dismiased  with  some  se- 
verity these  itinerant  merchants,  who  had  oITered 
their  commodities  for  sale  within  his  precincts. 
Even  his  dog  seemed  to  know  when  one  drove  up, 
and  snarled  and  growled  with  more  than  ordinary 
spirit,  to  the  evident  satisfaction  of  the  master.  As 
lo  purchasmg  an  article  of  any  of  the  detestable 
fraternity — that  ho  would  never  do — no,  not  he, 
whatever  were  his  necessities.  And  he  was  true  to 
his  word.  For,  more  than  once,  it  bad  happened 
that  articles  had  been  olTcred  just  at  a  time  when 
he  needed  them,  and  which  could  not  b«  obtained 
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in  the  retired  situation  in  which  he  lived — ^but  he 
would  not  even  look  at  them.  The  corn  might 
remain  unhoed,  and  the  house  never  be  swept, 
before  he  would  purchase  a  hoe  or  a  broom  of  a 
peddler. 

The  sentiments  of  Mr.  M.,  moreover,  had  ob- 
tained no  small  notoriety  among  the  peddling  fra- 
ternity. They  all  understood  the  matter ;  and,  al- 
though several,  prompted  by  a  more  than  ordinary 
share  of  confidence  in  their  selling  powers,  had 
made  a  visit  to  the  place,  determined  not  to  leave 
the  game  until  they  had  run  it  down,  they  had  all 
to  a  man  been  foiled.  The  Virginia  farmer  was 
proof  against  their  strategy ;  and  had  urged  his 
wife  never,  in  his  absence,  to  purchase  any  article, 
especially  not  a  clock. 

This  day  Mr.  M.  had  gone  to  a  neighboring 
town  to  transact  some  business;  expectir.g  to  re- 
turn the  same  evening.  Shortly  after  his  depar- 
ture, the  peddler  drove  up. 

Jasper  Callum  was  no  ordinary  specimen  of  a 
Yankee.  He  had  all  the  tact  and  shrewdness  of  the 
Codfish  State,  all  the  hardness  and  im'i)enetriibility 
of  the  Granite  State — and  all  the  determination  of 
a  Green  Mountam  Boy.  He  was  a  Yankee — and 
one  of  the  "straightest  sect" — a  keen,  sharp- 
sighted,  ready-witted  man,  of  some  two  or  three  and 
twenty.  He  was  a  great  tactician  at  selling — no 
matter  what  was  the  article  or  commodity,  he  could 
always  sell ;  and  he  delighted  in  nothing  more  than 
to  follow  hard  upon  a  brother  peddler,  and  to  com- 
pare notes  with  him  at  the  end  of  the  tour.  Gen- 
erally, Jasper  could  show  more  dollars  taken  in  a 
given  time  than  any  other  peddler  who  travelled  in 
the  "Old  Dominion."  Besides,  his  personal  ap- 
pearance was  in  his  favor ;  he  was  well-mannered, 
and  was  seldom  off  his  guard. 

He  had,  as  wo  have  seen,  made  known  his  errand, 
and  had  received  a  denial.  Most  peddlers  would 
have  retired.  lie  took  a  seat.  There  was  a  seem- 
ing rudeness  in  so  doing,  especially  as  the  woman 
had  given  no  such  invitation  ;  but  the  manner  of 
his  doing  it  divested  it  of  all  impropriety.  It  was 
taken  hesitatingly  and  with  an  appearance  of  weari- 
ness ;  and  he  did  that  which  is  not  always  done  by 
pedulers,  he  civilly  removed  his  hat. 

Minutes  passed— or  they  seemed  minutes  to  the 
peddler — during  which  hes  at  in  silence,  pondering 
upon  the  course  most  likely  to  ensure  success — ^the 
woman,  meanwhile,  employing  herself  in  brushing 
the  hearth  and  adjusting  the  ch*airs;  at  length, 
Jasper  ventured  to  say,  *'  Madam,  with  your  leave, 
I'll  show  you  one  of  my  clocks." 

*'  You  may  show  as  many  as  you  please,"  said 
the  woman,  "  but  we  want  none^ — ^haven't  I  already 
told  you*" 

She  had,  indeed,  so  told  him ;  but,  nevertheless, 
he  had  gained  an  important  point — ^the  permission 
to  show  his  clocks.  In  a  short  time,  therefore,  he 
was  again  entering  the  door,  bearing  in  his  hands 
a  handsome  looking  clock — brass  wheels,  mahog- 
any case,  gilded  at  various  points,  and  withal  a 
pretty  landscape,  painted  on  a  glass  in  front,  below 
the  face.  In  short,  it  was  a  fair  specimen  of 
Jerome*s  best  Bristol  make.  Fortunately — so  the 
peddler  thought — the  mantel  happened  to  be  un- 
occupied, and  there,  in  the  centre,  the  clock  was 
duly  installed.  It  was  wound  up,  and  soon  began 
its  duty— click,  click,  click. 

The  peddler  resumed  his  seat. 

I  said  he  had  gained  something.    So  he  thought ; 


but  despite  of  all  that  he  had  dor.e,  the  wontrn 
seeuied  as  unmoved  as  a  marble  statue — she  took 
not  the  slightest  notice  of  him  or  his  clock.  This 
was  strange.  She  left  the  room ;  and  as  the  door 
closed,  the  peddler  noticed  that  she  more  than  half 
turned  round,  and  cast  a  momentary  glance  at  tbc 
clock.  And  that  look  was  voluntary.  It  cost  her 
an  effort — ^it  betrayed  curiosity — the  peddler  didn't 
quite  despair. 

But  his  hopes  were  ere  long  again  on  the  ebb. 
The  woman  seemed  to  have  no  disposition  to  re- 
turn; at  least,  she  didn't  make  her  appearance; 
and  with  a  good  deal  of  reason  the  peddler  thought 
that  she  did  not  intend  to  return.  Probably  ^e 
supposed  that  he  had  departed.  Be  this  as  it  mtv, 
the  peddler  was  giving  up,  and  had  actually  risen, 
and  was  in  progress  toward  the  clock,  with  a  viev 
to  deport  it  once  more  to  his  wagon,  when  the  door 
creaked  and  she  again  entered. 

She  seemed  inclmed  to  pause — and,  perhaps,  did 
pause — ^but  what  was  more  to  the  peddler  s  purpo^, 
he  fancied  that  she  was  about  to  hazard  some  re- 
mark— he  hoped  a  commendation  of  the  clock — at 
least  a  word  as  to  its  good  appearance.  But  he 
mistook.  She  did,  indeed,  speak  a  word  or  tvo 
only,  however ;  but  for  the  life  of  him,  the  peddler 
couldn't  decide  whether  the  c'riil  was  for  or  against 
him.  **  I  wish  Mr.  M.  was  at  home,"  said  the  wo- 
man, "  he — ^"  she  paused. 

**  What  was  she  going  to  add  ?"  The  peddler 
would  have  given  almost  the  price  of  the  clock  tu 
have  had  his  doubts  resolved.  **^<?"— did  she 
mean  that  her  husband  could  decide  for  himself? 
So  the  peddler  wished  to  believe,  while  his  better 
opinion,  judging  from  her  manner,  was  that  fhe 
meant  to  intimate  that  her  husband  would  be  even 
more  summary — ^more  indifferent  he  could  not  a[>- 
pear — ^more  set  and  determined  was  imposdible. 
But  putting  the  construction  upon  her  words  most 
favorable  to  his  present  interests,  he  ventured  to 
supply  what  she  had  failed  to  say,  **  Yes,  indeed/' 
said  he,  *4f  Mr.  M.  were  at  home,  I  dare  say  he 
wouldn't  lose  such  a  bargain." 

**  Bargain  /"  the  peddler  had  unconsciously  usea 
a  word  of  talismanic  power  all  the  world  over. 
That  word  seemed  to  arrest  the  woman's  attention 
— and,  for  the  first  time,  she  raised  her  eyes  and 
fairly  looked  at  the  clock.  And  so  it  happened, 
that,  at  this  critical  moment  in  the  history  of  that 
clock,  and  in  the  proceedings  of  the  peddler  in  re- 
lation to  the  sale  of  it,  it  struck  one,  two,  three, 
dp  to  eleven.  Its  tones  were  soft,  musical,  attrac- 
tive. It  ceased — and  for  a  moment  there  was 
silence,  but  it  was  soon  interrupted  by  the  woman's 
adding,  "  It  certainly  strikes  prettily." 

The  ecstasy  of  the  peddler  was  near  being  be- 
trayed ;  but  it  was  for  his  interest  to  conceal  hi? 
pleasure,  and  so,  rising,  he  moved  towards  the  clock, 
saying,  "  Its  strikmg  i»  good — better,  I  think  my- 
self, than  is  common ;"  at  the  same  time  opening 
the  door  and  pulling  the  striking  wire,  upon  which 
its  musical  tones  filled  the  room. 

*'  It  does  sound  well,"  said  the  woman. 

**  Good  1"  whispered  the  peddler  to  himself. 

**  Haven't  there  recently  been  some  improvements 
in  clock-making?"  asked  the  woman. 

'^Better  and  better,"  thought  the  peddler — 
**  Madam,'*  said  he,  rousing  from  his  apparent  reverie, 
**  you  asked  me  about  improvements  ?  0  yes,  a 
many  improvements — clocks  are  made  nowadays 
in  great  perfection,  and  very  cheap— -but — I  was 
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"1  on  a>ve  joa  all  trouble  of  thai  sort,"  Mid 
the  woman,  "  I  maj  lake  none  of  joiir  clouks." 

"  Th«t«  agaio,"  thought  the  peddler,  "all  aback!" 
toil  DOW,  bov  to  retrieve  lost  ground,  he  wus  quite 
at  a  I088.  But  a  Mcoad  thought  tame  to  his  aid. 
The  lanj^oage  «f  the  womaa  wun  peauliur — "  I  may 
Uke  none." 

"  Hadam!"  the  peddler  resumed,  nnd  niih  Bomc 
tittle  more  aaennncc,  "1  was  goiug  to  put  this  riocli 
lo  70a  on  such  terms  na  that  you  niuy,  or  any  otlwr 
woman  in  the  wide  world  might  laiie  it." 

The  woman  listened.  She  raised  her  hand  to  her 
forehead — »he  hesitated — she  seemed  inclined  to 
aiik  a  quextion,  and  ut  length  she  did  inquire^ 


^e  had  laid  a  mora  than  ordinarv  etnphasii,  per- 
haps unco  naciouKlr.  on  the  word  puivAiiw.  "Whall" 
tliought  the  fieddler,  "  doci  she  eipcet  me  to  girt 
her  a  clock?"  Ko.  ho  could  not  f^ve  the  cloclc. 
That  would  deprive  him  of  an  anticipated  and  now 
much  dtiilrcd  triumph.  But  malters  now  stood  in 
such  a  iHMiiion  us  to  demand  prompt  and  decisive 
action.  The  peddler,  therefore,  met  the  emergencr 
like  a  tactician.  "Madam,"  said  he,  "1  ask  do 
mane;  for  the  clock.  I  am  willing  to  lake  such 
articles  in  pa.vmcnt  as  jou  have  to  spare,  and  at 
jour  own  price." 

The  woman  fairlj  stared.    The  mailer  wore  a 

"I  lueun  just  what  I  say.  madam,"  said  the  ped- 
dler, observing  her  apparcut  surprise.  "  Just  what 
you  have  to  spare,  and  nt  your  own  price." 


"  How  do  you  sell  your  clocks  V 

The  peddler  was  too  politii!  to  betraj  his  sense  of 
the  advanlape  he  was  gainiitj:,  and  rather  coollv 
romarked,  "  You  pccrii  so  reluctant,  modom,  lo  pur- 
chase a  clock,  thai  I'm  ut  a  lohs  how  to  reply.  But 
if  you  will  take  one,  I'll  put  it  pretty  much  at  your 

"  You  will  *"  said  she,  her  coiintenance  rclaiinp 
into  a  sort  of  smile,  mingled  with  a  spice  of  incre- 
dulity. "That's  not  a  common  way  wilh  you  ped- 
dlers." 

"Oh  no,"  said  he,  "we  live  by  our  trade,  and 
must  make  a  trifle  at  least,  now  and  then ;  but  we 
must  sell  if  we  don't  make  much." 

While  the  peddler  was  talking,  she  had  spproach- 
ed  the  clock  for  the  purpose  of  examining  It — the 
peddler  hoped  with  reference  to  a  purchase.  And 
by  way  of  helping  on  this  decision,  he  opened  the 
clock-— displayed  its  machinery — and  cautiously  re- 
commended it,  by  layiug,  •'  It's  a  Imndsome  piece 
of  furniture,  you  see — useful — and,  with  your  leave, 
it  occupies  just  the  place  for  tt." 

"It  looks  well,"  rejoined  the  woman,  "but — " 
she  paused,  "  I — "  she  twgan,  and  ogoiu  slopped. 
At  length,  however,  she  added,  "I  may  not  pur- 


The  woman  took  a  seat.  For  a  few  minutes,  she 
seemed  la  be  abstracted  and  lost.  But  at  length, 
returning  to  tho  subject,  she  said,  "On  the  terms 
you  propose,  I  will  take  the  clock," 

That  was  the  decision  which  the  peddler  had  been 
lookinj;  lor  with  all  imaginable  desire,  and  now,  no 
time  was  to  be  lost — and  none,  indeed,  was  lost, 

"  Follow  me,"  said  the  woman,  rising  and  leading 
the  way  to  an  outer  room,  where  was  standing  a 
cask  with  about  a  bushel  of  flai-seed.  which  had 
been  there  time  out  of  mind.  Her  husband  had' 
often  wished  it  away,  and  now  the  peddler  might 
take  it. 

"All   right,"  said   the  peddler,   "and  at  what 

"Three  dollars,"  replied  the  woman — it  was 
double  the  price  of  clean  fresh  seed, 

"Agreed,"  said  the  peddler,  his  mind  running 
over  the  loss  he  must  sustain  on  this  basis ;  but  lo^is 
or  no  loss,  he  was  glad  to  sell  a  clock. 

"What  next,  madam?"  iniuired  tho  peddler. 

"  Well,"  said  the  woman,  beginning  fairly  to  eiull 
at  the  good  bargain  ahe  was  making,  and  even 
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luxuriating  in  the  thought,  as  how  her  husband 
would  himself  be  pleased  at  her  skill  in  bargain- 
making,  '*  we've  got  a  calf  you  may  take." 

"A  what?"  asked  the  peddler,  a  cold  shudder 
following  hard  on  the  annunciation. 

"A  calf,  sir,"  repeated  the  woman,  "you  said 
you  would  take  any  thing  we  had  to  spare." 

**  Right,  right,"  said  the  peddler,  recovering  him- 
self as  well  as  he  could,  *'  a  calf — 0  yes,  all  the  same, 
that  is,  nothing  amiss  by  way  of  trade  in  this 
world  ;  turn  it  to  account,  I  dare  say." 

By  this  time  the  woman  had  conducted  our  hero 
to  a  small  pen,  with  a  southern  exposure,  adjoining 
the  barn,  and  there  lay — a  skeleton ! 

"  This  is  the  calf,"  said  the  woman. 

The  peddler  started  back  involuntarily  ;  he  bit  his 
lips,  and  for  a  moment  was  on  the  point  of  demur- 
ring. What  on  earth  was  such  a  Kickly-looking 
creature  worth  V  What  could  he  do  with  it  ?  How 
could  he  carry  it?  These,  and  half  a  score  of 
kindred  questions,  flitted  across  his  mind.  The 
peddler  was  perplexed ;  he  was  out-generalled ;  but, 
re-installing  his  waning  confidence  with  the  thought 
that  he  could  deposit  the  sorry-looking  brute  under 
some  hedge  by  the  wayside,  like  a  veteran  soldier 
in  the  "battles  of  life,"  he  marched  up  to  the 
emergency,  and  with  commendable  good  humor, 
said — 

"  Yes,  yes — a  calf,  truly — ^but  is  it  alive  ?"  at  the 
same  time  half  spurning  it  with  his  foot.  "  Yes, 
and  alive  His,  surely.  I  thought  it  was  dead.  Here, 
you  young  ox,  rouse  up." 

The  calf  vawncd. 

"  Well,  it  does  breathe,  upon  my  soul,"  said  the 
peddler ;  "  yonder  old  cart  can't  yawn.'* 

"  Indeed,"  said  the  woman,  her  countenance  re- 
laxing into  a  veritable  smile  ;  "  indeed,  I  thought 
myself,  at  the  instant,  that  the  creature  was  dead. 
It  has  been  ailing  for  more  than  a  week,  and  my 
husband  said  only  yesterday,  that  he  believed  it 
would  die ;  and  he  didn't  much  care  how  soon  it 
did  die.    It  looks  a  little  better,  I  think." 

Better  I  the  peddler  could  have  cried  with  vexa- 
tion. But  there  was  no  escaping  from  this  dilem- 
ma. So,  with  as  good  a  grace  as  was  possible,  he 
inquired,  **  What  price  do  you  put  upon  your  calf?" 

"  Only  ten  dollars,"  replied  the  woman. 

The  peddler  started.  "  Ten  dollars !"  he  exclaim- 
ed with  surprise.  "  Ten  dollars !  who  ever  heard 
of  such  a  price  for  a  calf  just  gasping." 

"  You  are  committed,"  drily  observed  the  woman. 

"I  see  I  am — committed — out-generalled,  ma- 
dam." 

**  Isn't  it  fair  ?"  asked  the  woman. 

**  Fair  I  "  repeated  the  peddler,  "  fair  as  the  day 
Itself;  right — all  right;  ten  dollars — ^never  mind, 
turn  it  to  account,  I  dare  say." 

This  half-wav  controversv  about  the  calf  was  thus 
summarily  settled,  and  a  few  other  matters  added, 
the  clock  was  paid  for.  But  the  peddler  did  not  feel 
to  boast,  as  they  say.  He  was  vanquished,  and  yet 
the  victor.  He  had  made  a  bona  fide  sale  of  a 
clock  where  all  hitherto  had  failed ;  and  though  for 
the  present  he  couldn't  show  the  shiners  for  his 
bargain,  he  hoped  in  some  way  to  bring  up  arrear- 
ages, and  return  to  tell  a  fair  story  to  his  com- 
peers. 

The  blood  freshened  his  cheeks  a  pood  deal  more 
than  usual,  it  must  be  confessed,  as  he  helped  the 
helpless  "  young  ox"  to  mount.  It  was  quite  a  lug, 
as  they  say ;  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  he  was  right 


glad  when  his  wagon,  with  its  added  contents  of 
dying  stock  and  dead  stock,  was  fairly  in  the  publie 
highway. 

On  emerging  from  the  premises  of  Farmer  M.,  he 

turned  south  towards  V n  Court  House,  situated 

some  few  miles  distant.  He  now  ascertained  that 
the  court  was  in  session,  and  his  plan  of  operation 
was  prejudicated  upon  this  unwelcome  Intelligeoce. 

On  reaching  the  green,  he  was  satisfied  that  the 
court  was  in  session.  Accordingly  he  drew  up  at 
some  little  distance  from  the  front  door,  unhitched 
his  horses,  and  made  ready.  Shortly  after,  the 
court  adjourned.  The  throng  issued  from  the 
building  in  great  good  humor — ^  cause  having  jn^t 
been  decided  the  right  way  to  please  the  populace. 
At  this  critical  moment,  the  peddler  stepped  upon 
his  cart,  and  in  a  civil  way  begged  to  announce 
that  he  had  some  few  articles  which  he  would  be 
happy  to  show  them. 

Tlie  crowd  gathered  round,  and  the  inquirv  rose 
thicker  and  faster,  "  What  have  you  got  ?"  "What 
have  you  got  ?" 

Responding  to  the  already  clamorous  demand, 
the  peddler,  with  a  calm  and  composed  front,  said, 
"that  if  the  gentlemen  pleaded,  he  would  take  the 
liberty  to  exhibit  a  specimen  oX fiax-aeed.  He  paid 
a  large  price  for  it,  and  not  having  a  great  quantity, 
he  would  sell  only  a  single  spoonful  of  it  to  one  in- 
dividual. In  this  way  he  could  give  them  all  a 
chance ;  but  mark  it,  gentlemen,  if  you  please,** 
said  he,  "  I  sell  only  one  spoonful  to  an  individual ; 
one  spoonful — ^not  a  thimbleful  more." 

"  Price  ?"  inquired  a  farmer. 

"  One  dollar,  gentlemen,  per  spoonful,"  said  the 
peddler.  "I  know  it's  high — ^but  such  flax-seed, 
gentlemen,  you  don't  see  every  day.** 

"  A  dollar  for  a  spoonful  of  flax-seed !"  exclaimed 
an  old  settler,  with  a  long  pendant  queue  at  bis 
back,  "  I  never  heard  of  such  a  price." 

"  A  fair  price,  I  dare  say,"  said  a  man  standing 
by ;  "a  fair  price,  if  it's  the  genuine — ^the  genuiiie 
— there,  now,  I  can't  think  of  the  kind — it's  the  new 
sort.  I'd  give  five  dollars,  if  I  couldn't  get  a  spoon- 
ful without.     Only  for  seed,  rir — for  seed." 

"Pray,  Mr.  Peddler,"  said  another,  "is  the  seed 
imported  ?" 

"  Why,  I  rather  think  it  was.    I  imported  it." 

"From  what  country  did  it  come?"  asked 
another. 

"  Well,  that's  more  than  I  can  say,  whether  from 
Flanders,  or  Ireland,  or  New  Holland." 

But  these  names  were  enough ;  and  as  the  last 
seemed  to  linger  longest  on  some  one's  mind,  he 
immediately  exclaimed,  "  New  Holland  I  yes,  I  dare 
say — a  grand  country  for  flax  ;"  and  presently  the 
multitude  had  improved  upon  these  hints,  and 
round  it  went,  that  there  was  flax-seed  of  a  choice 
kind,  just  in  from  New  Holland ;  and  one  man,  who 
seemed  to  know  something  of  geography,  and  whose 
logic  was  about  equal  to  what  ne  knew  of  the  face 
of  the  earth,  declared  that  as  it  had  come  some 
thousands  of  miles,  it  was  there/ore  probably  a  very 
long  or  tall  kind. 

"  Gentlemen  I  "  said  the  peddler  who  had  watched 
the  increasing  enthu^asm  with  great  satisfaction, 
"  gentlemen,  one  dollar  per  spoonful  for  this  flax- 
seed— your  only  chance---don  t  expect  ever  to  offer 
flax-seed  here  again;  last  chance,  gentlemen — 
who'll—" 

He  was  cut  short  by  the  adrance  of  a  staid  look- 
ing man,  who  said,  "  ni  take  a  spoonful.'' 
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"And  I," — "  Rnd  I," — "ond  I,"  said  hilf  ■  dozen 

volo<>ii  all  ti>|;etlii>r. 

"  Oiie  M  a  timp,  frentlemen,''  said  the  peddler, 
"  serve  j-ou  all,  tod  jiut  n  fast  ta  I  can." 

And  BO  he  weal  on,  parcelling  out  the  fliti-sced, 
and  pot-keting  llic  dolltin',  till  at  la^t  he  had  the 
profound  pleiisure  of  Blowing  away  in  hU  nionej- 
wallel  the  ecvenly-lirth  dollar  for  the  seTenty-lirth 
apoonful  of  flax-seed  taken  &om  an  old  cask  in  the 
uui-room  of  Mr.  M.,  in  the  "  Old  Dominion,"  in  part 
pay  for  a  clock,  but  which  Bomc  of  the  purchascnt 
would  haTC  it  had  come  direct  from  Kcw  Holland. 

"Seveuly-five  dollars  for  ihe  flai-Beed,"  eaid  the 
peddler,  "geienlj-five  dollara — eeTenty-five — thai 
will  do." 

And  now  the  peddler's  voice  was  a^ain  heard.  atiQ 
iti  a  somewhat  higher  kej.  "  (icntlemeD,"  said  he, 
■■  I've  a  still  more  remarkable  article  to  dispose  of 
— only  one,  and  only  one  can  have  it ;  and  the 
question  is,  who  will  be  ihc  fortunate  purchaaer. 
tienllc — men,  thisca^ia  for  xale." 

The  welkin  run);.  "  A  calf  for  rale  !"  said  half  a 
dozen  voices.  "Come,  walk  up — who'll  buy?  Who 
wants  a  calf  r 


fellow,  ttepping  up ;  "  why,  you  simpteton,  don't  you 
know  the  value  of  the  creature  you  are  selling — 
even  a  bigger  simpleton  might  see  with  half  an  eye 
thai  he'a  Durham ;  look  at  hia  white  spota — he'i 
handsome  as  a  picture." 

"Handsome!"  retorted  another,  "1  wonder  where 


rr  mind  for  beauty — 


you  sec  beauty. 

"  Well,"  said  another,  " 
what's  his  name,  Mr.  Peddler  T" 

"  Dtirbam,"  said  (he  peddler     "I   don't  know 
eiaclly  what  to  call  him.     1  guets  w«'U  call  him 


■■  Komeo 

Tou  fool," 

aid  a  voice 

n  the  crowd. 

"Oh,  ye 

'wliat  a  m 

take  ;  funny  enough,"  said 

the  peddler 

"  Komeo 

gentlemen. 

Komeo — wboll 

And  now,  as   in   the 

cat.0  of  the  flai-seed,  the 

prnines  of  Komoo  went  the  round 

till  there  waa 

even  a  eon 

roveray  who  should  hare 

him. 

A   Hiuar. 

-built   man 

was   the    p 

rchascr.      The 

money  was 

paid,  cwn 

belbre  it  w 

s  let  down  on 

lerra  firma 

■^Hut  tha 

was  now   gone 

through  «i 

h.  and  the  t 

ret  result  w 

a  that  Iho  calf 

fell  like  a  flounder. 

"You'd  better  sell  yourself,"  naid  a  rognish- 
looking  stripling,  addrestiing  the  peddler. 

"Quite  likely,  my  man."  responded  the  peddler. 
"I  lately  fell  a  good  deal  more  like  a  calf  than  I  cio 
Just  now.  But  III  sell  the  calf  first,  and  then  think 
about  telling   myself.     This  calf  for  sale.     Who 

"  Price  r  raid  one. 

'■Twenty-five  dollars,"  replied  the  peddler. 

'■  What  breed  ?"  asked  another. 

"  Well,  you  all  see,  as  for  that  matter,  that  he's 
lAnrl  iomt." 

"  Very  plain  matter  of  fact,  thai,"  siiid  a  good- 
natured  jolly  sort  of  fellow.     "  Is  he  Durham,  or 


It  is  he  < 
"That's  mor 
lelher  Durhs 
"  Durham!" 


!  than  I  know— ho's  •hart  horn;  but 
n  or  Dedham — how  can  1  lell  ?" 
exclaimed  a  prompt,  rosy-cheeked 


"0,  aint  you  ashamed  of  yourself?"  Baidthe  ped- 
dler: "  eomc,  stand  up  in  the  presence  of  these 
genllemen." 

The  calf  however,  couldn't  find  his  legs,  as  they 
PRv:  and  the  peddler  had  to  explain  and  apologize 
for  hi' want  of  manners.  "He  had  been  a  Btlle 
aihng,"  he  helievod,  "but  the  person  of  whom  he 
purchased  him,  said  be  looked  better." 

"  Ko  wonder  if  he  docs  all  a  little,"  said  a  man 
who  wan  helping  him  to  stand  up;  "it's  a  long 
Toyajre  he's  come,  and  cattle  are  quite  likely  to  get 

■'  That,  indeed,"  said  another;  "  he  looks  like  as 
if  he'd  been  very  eea  sink— I  daresay  he  wa«-" 

"He  needs  Bomelhing  lo  eat."  said  the  peddler, 
" its  a  good  while  that  he's  been  fasling." 

"  Well,"  said  the  purchaser,  with  some  aasuranc", 
and  well  ^<BtisGcd  with  his  bargain,  "  plenty  of  milk 
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hard  by-— come,  boys,  give  him  a  lift  into  the 
wagon,  and  Til  import  him  a  little  further." 

Accordingly,  some  half  a  dozen  hands  were 
soon  occupied  in  raising  the  calf  into  the  farmer^s 
cart. 

Meanwhile  the  peddler  rolled  up  the  bills,  and 
safely  deposited  them  in  his  pocket-book,  which, 
on  returning  to  its  usual  place,  he  said,  **  One  hun- 
dred dollars !  one  hundred  dollars  for  a  clock ! — 
that  will  do!" 

No  time  was  now  lost  by  the  peddler  in  rehitch- 
ing  his  horses  ;  which  done,  he  left  for  head-quar- 
ters, there  to  tell  and  exult  over  the  success  of  his 
experiment  in  selling  a  clock.  The  multitude, 
which  had  been  some  time  thinning,  now  left  the 
Court  House  and  its  precincts  to  their  solitude. 


At  about  half-past  seven  that  evening,  farmer  M. 
having  returned,  was  quietly  seated  with  his  wife 
at  the  sup{)er-tablc.  He  seemed,  though  wearied,  in 
excellent  spirits.  Several  circumstances  had  occurred 
during  the  day  to  put  him  in  good  humor.  And  for 
some  reoj^on  his  wife  looked,  he  thought,  more  than 
ordinarily  interenting ;  she  was  dressed  with  more 
taste.  The  room  was  neat  and  tidy ;  the  light 
shone  more  brilliantly,  and  the  table  had  a  better 
bill  of  fare ;  in  short,  Mrs.  M.  had  exerted  herself 
to  give  her  husband  as  kind  and  welcome  a  recep- 
tion us  she  well  could.  And  she  had  evidently  suc- 
ceeded. He  seemed  pleased,  while  she  herself  was 
unusually  cheerful  and  sociable. 

She  had  just  poured  out  a  third  or  fourth  cup  of 
tea,  and  was  in  the  very  act  of  handing  it  to  her 
huttband  across  the  table,  when  from  an  a^oining 
room  was  heard  the  clock  striking  one,  two,  three, 
four. 

Mr.  M.  had  taken  up  the  cup,  but  it  fell  as  sud- 
denly as  if  that  instant  a  paralysis  had  seized  his 
arm — the  cup  broke,  and  Uie  tea  flooded  the  table ; 
at  the  same  time,  the  glance  of  a  kindled  eye  shot 
across  at  his  wife. 

'*  Caroline  I"  said  he,  in  a  somewhat  sharp  and 
inquisitive  tone. 

''  Husband !"  at  the  same  time  exclaimed  Mrs.  M. 
**  My  dear  husband,  will  you  hear  me  ?** 

''  No,"  said  the  exasperated  man ;  **hear  what? 
What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  ?  No,  I  donH  want 
to  hear  any  expUnation.     You  have  violated — ^^ 

"  My  dear  husband,"  interrupted  Mrs.  M.,  **  only 
hear  me^-one  instant— one  brief  explanation." 

**  None,"  said  he,  rising  from  his  chair.  At  the 
same  time  his  wife  rose,  and  approaching  him,  gently 
laid  her  hand  upon  his  shoulder,  and  supplicated 
his  calm  and  kind  attention  to  her  explanation. 

"  Have  you  purchased  that  clock  ?"  he  inquired. 

**  Husband,  may  be  I've  done  wrong,"  she  replied, 
"but  how  can  you  judge  till  you  hear?" 

Mr.  M.  was  a  man  of  impulse,  as  the  reader  will 
readily  perceive ;  and  yet  he  wjis  kind  in  his  nature ; 
and  when  reason  was  permitted  to  speak,  he  was 
disposed  to  listen  and  judge  with  candor. 

At  his  wife's  request  he  resumed  his  seat.  She 
drew  her  chair  to  his  side.  She  explained.  First 
she  spoke  of  the  calf,  and  of  the  ten  dollars  allowed 
her  for  it. 

'*  You  recollect,  husband,'  said  she,  **  that  only 
yesterday  you  wished  it  dead." 

"  Ah,  that  indeed,"  said  Mr.  M.,  his  choler  begin- 
ning again  to  wax  hot,  "but  I  had  rather  lose 


twenty  calves  than  patronize  one  of  those  detest- 
able peddlers.     You  knew  my  wishes." 

"  I  did,  my  husband ;  and  but  for  the  opportimity 
of  getting  rid  of  articles  absolutely  valueless  to  m, 
I  should  never  have  presumed  to  have  made  such  a 
purchase." 

"  Well,  let  that  pass,"  said  the  husband,  his  oirn 
g^od  sense  confessing  that  she  got  a  large  price  for 
the  calf,  only  he  didn^t  wish  to  be  thought  patron- 
izing a  peddler. 

"  You  got  a  large  price,"  he  added. 

"Well,"  replied  Mrs.  M.,  "the  clock-man,"  ihe 
avoided  the  mention  of  the  word  peddler,  "  allowed 
me  to  name  my  own  price,  and  I  aimed  to  plea»e 
you." 

*'  To  please  me !"  said  Mr.  M.  petulantly. 

"Not  to  excite  your  displeasure,  rather,  I  should 
have  said." 

*' Well,  what  next?" 

"  Well,  then,  husband,  you  recollect  that  cask  of 
old  flux-seed  out  in — " 

"Flax-seed!"  he  exclaimed,  his  voice  ahsolutelr 
sounding  through  the  whole  house,  at  the  same 
time  the  blood  rushing  to  his  face — "flax-seed! — 
did  you  sell  that  flax-seed  ?'' 

"Pray,"  said  Mrs.  M.,  "what  is  the  matter? 
What  have  I  done  to  raise  this  awful  storm  ?" 

"Done?"  said  he,  "done?  That  flax-seed!— 
was  it,  then,  that  ?"  He  paused.  "  And  pray  what 
did  you  get  for  it  ?" 

"  There  was  nearly  a  bushel  of  it,"  replied  Mrs. 
M.,  "  and  I  was  allowed  three  dollars  for  it." 

" Three  dollars  a  bushel!"  he  exclaimed.  "Yes, 
it  must  be  that — it  must  be." 

The  whole  truth  was  now  before  him.  He  under- 
stood the  length  and  breadth  of  the  matter.  Hiii 
wife  was  the  dupe  of  a  keen  and  practised  peddlor : 
but  she  was  less  a  dupe  than  himself.  Slowly  put- 
ting his  hand  into  his  pocket,  he  took  thence  a 
paper,  which  he  handed  to  his  wife,  and  bid  her 
open  it.  She  did  so ;  and  in  it  was  a  spoonful  of 
what  was  ODce  Jlax-teetL 

Judge  her  surprise  I 

"Husband!"  said  she,  "  what  does  this  mean?'' 

"  Mean  ?**  said  he, "  why,  it  means  that  I  am 
more  of  a  fool  than  yoarself.  Tou  sold  a  bushel  of 
flax-seed  for  three  dollars,  and  I  paid  one  dollar  for 
a  spoonful  of  it.    That  is  what  it  means.** 

The  story  was  soon  told.  He  was  one  of  the 
seventy -five  who  had  that  day  purchased  the  flax- 
seed. He  had  left  the  ground  before  the  selling 
was  over,  and  was  ignorant  as  to  the  fate  of  the 
calf.  But  now  the  whole  was  unravelled.  And 
while  husband  and  wife  experienced  some  mortiflca* 
tion,  the  joke  was  too  good  to  allow  any  protracted 
disturbance  of  their  composure. 

Mrs.  M.  poured  out  another  cup,  as  her  husband 
declared  that  the  matter  of  the  clock  shouldn't  de- 
prive him  of  his  usual  allowance,  especially  after 
a  day  of  such  fatigue. 

The  meal  was  at  length  finidied  ;  but  before  that, 
both  had  recovered  their  equanimity,  and  even 
smiled  at  the  strange  events  of  the  day.  The  ped- 
dler didn't  esca{>e  some  little  malediction  for  tlie 
part  he  had  acted ;  but  Mr.  M.  declared  that  a  man 
deserved  some  credit  who  could  carry  his  purpoe«M 
despite  of  such  obstacles ;  but  after  all,  he  thought 
his  wife  the  better  salesman,  who  could  dispose  of  a 
bushel  of  old  flax-seed  for  three  dollars,  and  a  calf 
as  good  as  dead,  for  ten  dollars. 
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VROIC  THE    '' MANHATTANER  IN   NEW   ORLEANS/       BT  A.   OAKET  HAU 


Of  counef  where  such  a  swampy  soil  and  so  much 
rain  is  found,  that  eighth  plague  to  modern  Egyp- 
tians, the  mosquito  tribe  (the  insect,  and  not  Indians) 
are  to  be  discovered  without  great  scrutiny.  Your 
mosquito  is  a  sad  drawback  in  the  sunny  days  and 
pleasant  nights  of  a  New  Orleans  exile.  The  mos- 
quito! whose  bark  is  perhaps  more  disagreeable 
than  his  bite. 

The  month  of  March  in  the  Crescent  City,  wheth- 
er he  comes  in  lamb-like  or  lion-like,  brings  mosqui- 
toes, which  by  April  have  completely  colonized  bed- 
rooms, drawing-rooms,  and  saloons ;  nay,  **  all  out- 
doors" besides.  And  of  two  classes.  One  for  night 
duty,  one  for  the  tasks  of  daylight ;  both  equally 
systematic  in  all  the  details  of  their  operations. 
When  twilight  deepens,  the  class  that  have  slept  all 
day  in  obscure  retreats  behind  curtains,  and  in 
wardrobes,  and  in  the  shadows  of  furniture,  sally 
forth  and  dance  about  with  a  noise  like  the  hum- 
ming of  a  boarding-school  of  tops.  Then  is  read- 
ing a  suspended  recreation.  Old  gloves  are  a  treas- 
ure. The  presence  of  a  veteran  cigar-smoker  is  a 
prize.  Fans  are  a  luxury.  Woe  to  that  person  who 
becomes  immersed  in  thought,  or  interested  in  con- 
versation, or  overcome  by  drowsiness  in  exposed 
situations.  In  ten  minutes*  time,  mosquitoes  have 
duly  marked  him  as  a  rash  man  ;  and  on  the  mor- 
row his  mirror  will  become  suggestive  of  small- 
pox; and  his  cologne  bottle  and  flesh  brush  will 
find  active  employment  in  the  duties  of  the  toilet. 

One  retires  to  rest,  and,  with  as  much  of  the  ra- 
pidity of  lightning  as  can  be  employed  by  nervous 
fingers,  draws  his  bar  of  netting  and  duly  tucks  it 
in ;  forming  a  wall  secure  against  the  assaults,  and 
mining  and  sapping  operations  of  the  whole  mosqui- 
to army.  Behind  this  he  lies  until  morning,  and  can 
sing  to  his  heart's  content  '^  Beneath  cool  shades  re- 
posing" with  an  orchestral  accompaniment  whose 
only  mult  is  its  monotony. 

There  is  much  of  science  to  be  displayed  in  get- 
ting beneath  this  netting  of  the  bed,  so  that  none 
of  the  hungry  swarms  accompany  you.  I  found  it 
no  bad  plan  to  institute  a  feigned  attack  upon  one 
side,  thus  drawing  thitherward  every  insect  in  the 
room ;  and  then  making  a  rapid  march  for  the  other 
side,  escape  them  thence  into  the  snug  quarters  of 
your  bed.  Or  taking  a  corner  seat  for  a  few  mo- 
ments as  if  about  to  read ;  and  when  the  wily  in- 
sects are  beguiled  towards  you,  make  the  same  rap- 
id march  for  the  further  corner  of  the  bed.  Per- 
haps often  there  will  be  a  few  mosquitoes  who  have 
already  obtained  an  entrance,  (admitted  to  the  bar 
under  some  new  constitution  and  without  an  exam- 
ination,) after  ingeniously  plotting  and  planning 
through  the  daylight,  like  the  burglars  they  are. 
They  must  be  carefully  assassinated,  while  some  good 
friend  without,  or  your  body-servant,  holds  the  light 
in  assistance  of  the  tedious  search  that  must  some- 
times supervene  before  the  prey  be  ensnared.  In 
default  of  the  friend  or  the  body-servant,  a  little  ex- 
perience, and  an  attentive  ear,  will  make  you  a 
sharp-shooter  even  in  the  shade  of  night,  as,  guided 
by  the  humming  of  the  enemy,  you  track  him  to 
execution. 

Old  jokers  will  tell  you  of  mosquitoes  who  con- 
temptuously spurn  bars  and  netting ;  and  who  will 
crib  your  bed  of  straw  or  even  mattress  hair,  and  | 


suck  you  (julep-wise)  from  without.  But  this  is 
scan.  mag.  against  the  whole  insect  tribe,  and  Por- 
ter of  the  "Picayune"  should  long  ago  have  been 
assessed  in  damages  for  the  story. 

Cunning  and  sagacity  are  eminent  characteristics 
of  the  mosquitoes  of  New  Orleans.  Those  who  in 
the  daylight  most  do  congregate,  know  a  cane-back- 
ed chair  a  room's  length  off.  They  can  detect  a 
slight  break  of  leather  in  your  boots  as  soon  as 
brought  within  their  reach.  They  are  sworn  ene- 
mies to  holes  in  the  elbows  or  short  arm  coat-cuffs ; 
or  low  shoes ;  or  bare  necks ;  or  gaping  shirt-frills. 
And  a  mnn  in  their  company  need  well  examine 
his  hat  before  tipping  his  head  with  it,  or  combing 
and  brushing  the  hair  will  become  rather  an  exer- 
cise than  a  mere  duty  of  the  toilet. 

But  joking  and  metaphor  aside,  the  mosquitoes 
of  New  Orleans  deserve  a  distinct  niche  in  the  tem- 
ple of  its  history.     They  are  parts  and  parcels  of  its 
population ;  coming  between  the  negroes  and  the 
mules  in  nuisance  valuation ;    and   far  before  all 
men,  women    and  children  in   point  of  numbers. 
Thoy  are  differently  sized,  and  differently  shaped, 
and  differently  armed,   and  differently  aged,  and 
differently  educated,  according  as  they  are  in  differ- 
ent sections  of  the  city.     The  First  Municipality 
possesses  its  mosquito  denizens  who  have  become 
torpid,  sluggish,  and  lazy.     Then   there  are   the 
mosquitoes  of  the  Second  Municipality,  who  are  ac- 
tive,  energetic,  enterprising ;  who  get  fat  on  bor- 
rowed capital ;  who  serve  and  receipt  their  own 
bills ;  who  are  always  active  and  vigilant.    Some 
of  them  are  dainty,  and  associate  only  with  fat  peo- 
ple whose  nightmares  are  based  upon  turtle  steaks 
and  oyster  pics.     Others  have  a  promiscuous  appe- 
tite, and  cling  to  drayman,  hoosier,  and  banker, 
with  equal  tenacity.   Some  are  deficient  in  instinct, 
and  suffer,  or  die  unknown  and  unregretted  in  damp 
corners  of  closets  and  on   dusty  window  panes, 
while  their  more  shrewd  and  crafty  brethren  get 
fat  and  audacious.     Some  live  through  many  sea- 
sons ;  seemingly  smelling  a  frosty  day  twelve  hours 
off,   and   duly  housing  in   some  cast  off  garment 
which  pfudent  observation  has  taught  them  will  not 
be  called  into  active  service ;  or  seeking  the  friend- 
ly aid  of  a  warm  chimney  corner,  whither  no  dust 
cloth  or  broom  of  vigilant  housemaids  may  track 
them.    Some  have  eyes  keen  as  their  bills,  (these 
are  on  the  day  watch,  and  are  old  the  moment  they 
come  into  this  breathing  world,  to  judge  from  the 
greyness  of  their  moustache  and  hair,)  and  will 
watch  from  a  corner  of  the  room  until  you  are  ab- 
sorbed in  roadin?",  or  writing,  or  in  reflection,  then 
making  a  sudden  dash,  lunce  you,  take  a  long  pull, 
(like  a  thirsty  man  at  an  iced  ale,)  and  withdraw  to 
a  rumination ;  whilst  you  are  left  to  scratch  and  rub 
at  leisure  the  small  sized  mountains  raised  upon  the 
place  of  their  jisitation  by  the  poison  left  behind. 
These  do  not  expose  themselves  to  assassination  ; 
but  arc  wary  and  watchful.  Speaking  d  la  militaire, 
if  you  are  eyes  right,  they  have  left ;  if  you  are  eyes 
front,  they  fall  on  your  rear ;  if  your  eyes  are  all 
over,  they  are  nowhere.     If  you  strive  at  any  time 
to  clutch  or  imprison  them  in  the  closing  palm,  you 
will  find  that,  Macbeth-like,  you  had  but  clutched 
an  airy  and  unsubstantial  vision. 
Apropos  of  mosquito  diplomatics.    A  friend  of 
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mine,  with  his  wife,  came  to  New  Orleans  for  a  few 
days  in  the  month  of  December,  preparatory  to 
steaming  across  the  Gulf  to  Havana  in  the  steam- 
ship Alabama,  then  in  the  trade.  They  *  put  up* 
(so  the  phrase  goes  for  Modging'  in  the  South  and 
West)  at  the  St.  Charles  Hotel ;  and  the  first  even- 
ing of  their  arrival  was  spent  by  me  in  their  com- 
pany. I  left  with  the  promise  to  come  early  in  the 
morning  for  a  short  tour  among  the  lions. 

The  water  for  my  breakfast-eggs  the  following 
day  was  quite  refractory  in  bubbling  up  to  boiling 
point,  and  I  was,  therefore,  late  at  the  hotel,  ex- 
pecting to  find  my  impetuous  friend  pedestrinating 
the  gentleman's  parlor  in  an  agony  of  impatience. 
But  I  walked  through  the  various  apartments  with- 
out finding  him.  **  Perhaps  he  is  tired  of  waiting, 
and  so  gone,"  thought  I ;  *'  I  will  inquire." 

"  Ah,  number  25  is  in  the  smoking  room,  sir — 
ah  stop— No.  26  that  was — No.  26  is  now  No.  30 — 
couldn*t  stand  the  click  of  the  billiard  balls  near 
him — No.  26  has  not  come  out  yet,"  said  the  good- 
natured  and  voluble  clerk  whose  mind  was  wedded 
to  the  now  involuntary  habit  of  classing  ladies  and 
gentlemen  by  the  rooms  they  filled. 

**  Beg  pardon,  sir,"  said  a  waiter,  "  26  had  break- 
fast sent  up  to  them, — beg  pardon  again,  sir,  but 
acted  very  queerly  too,  and  took  the  trays  in  them- 
selves through  the  crack  of  the  door." 

"  Parbleu,"  ejaculated  I,  *'  they  must  be  sick — 
let  me  run  up." 

"  Jack,  my  boy — ^beg  Clara's  pardon  for  looking 
in  ;  but  are  you  sick  ?"  I  cried  through  the  key-hole. 

** Come  in,  saiu  ceremonicy^  answered  the  full- 
chested  voice  of  my  friend.  He  was  not  sick,  at  all 
events. 

I  went  in,  but  immediately  started  back ! 

**  Ha,  ha,  ha,"  laughed  out  my  friend,  as  he  sat 
very  composedly  in  his  easy  chair  with  his  wife  op- 
posite, and  a  very  tolerable  Mr  is  of  a  breakfast  on 
the  centre  table ;  "  don't  be  frightened :  it's  rather 
amusing  than  otherwise." 

"Now,  Jack,"  pout«d  his  usually  lively  wife, 
"  Fm  sure  it's  a  horrid  adventure ;  worse  than  en- 
counters with  African  beasts." 

I  was  gazing  speechlessly  at  their  countenances, 
which  from  the  hair  line  of  the  forehead  to  the 
point  of  the  chin,  looked  like  bushes  full  of  half  ripe 
blackberries. 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha,"  shouted  my  friend,  "  V\\  bet  a 
quarter  you've  the  same  idea  as  my  wife's  maid, 
who,  poor  little  traitress,  has  gone  off  somewhere 
after  merely  looking  in  upon  us — I'll  bet  a  quarter 
he  thinks  we're  getting  the  small-pox,"  he  contin- 
ued, turning  to  his  wife,  who  slightly  relaxed  her 


pout  as  the  cheerful  hilarity  of  her  spouse  resound- 
ed through  the  apartment. 

"  It  certainly  looks  like  it,"  said  I. 

'*  We're  horrid  frights,  I  know,"  added  his  wife 
rather  despairingly  of  tone,  **  and  that's  the  reason 
we  are  not  down  to  breakfast  at  the  ordinary." 

*'  But  it  ain't  small-pox,"  chuckled  my  friend, 
"  it's — it's — it's  mosquitoes  /" 

I  took  a  step  or  two  forward  and  glanced  in  at 
the  adjoining  bed-room.  There  was  no  netting  to 
the  bedsteads ! 

'*Why,  Jack — Clara — my  good  friends — where 
is  your  *  bar' ;  this  is  unpardonable  neglect  from  the 
house ;  L  " 

*'  There — there  ;  be  easy,  don't  blame  the  wrong 
passenger ;  it's  all  our  own  stupidity  in  not  calliiig 
for  some  one  to  hang  it  up.  Poor  unsophisticated 
Yankees  that  we  are— coming  from  a  place  where 
a  mosquito  is  pinned  against  a  cabinet  shelf,  by  na- 
turalists for  a  curiositv — what  did  we  know  about 
mosquitccfi,  and  netting,  and  all  that  ? — and  the  ihir.g 
has  been  lying  on  a  chair  by  the  bed-side  all  night. 
But  I  must  tell  you  about  it.  Hold  on  a  bit,  though, 
for  a  good  'scratch!'  When  we  first  retired, ^e 
thought  there  was  a  curious  hum  in  the  air ;  pre- 
sently the  buzzing  came  nearer.  My  wife  had  the 
first  bite ;  (as  we  u^ed  to  say  in  our  fishing  days;) 
and  Clara,  you  know,  is  excessively  nervous  with 
the  very  idea  of  bugs  in  any  shape.  Soon  the  truth 
flashed  on  us.  It  was  mosquitoes !  I  got  up  and 
struck  a  light.  Clara  joined  forces  and  at  them  we 
went  with  slippers  and  boots.  I  suppose  we  killed 
some  hundreds  or  less — the  rascals  biting  us  all  the 
time — when  we  rather  became  exhausted.  Clara 
proposed  opening  the  window  and  driving  them  oat 
with  napkins — a  womanish  plan  you  know  of  de — 
parlor — ating  flies.  So  we  opened  the  window  and 
slashed  about  with  towels  at  a  vigorous  rate.  3115- 
calculating  mortals  that  we  were  :  there  was  an 
"army  of  reserve"  waiting  outside,  and  in  thty 
made ;  and  down  come  the  window  sash  ex  neeriii- 
tate.  We  retired  again ;  and  again  came  the  buz- 
zing and  the  biting.  One  stout  mosquito  regularly 
waylaid  me  like  a  highwayman ;  the  light  we  kept 
burning,  and  I  eyed  him  for  half  an  hour.  Now  he 
would  come  one  side,  and  then  dash  at  the  other ; 
then  feigned  to  withdraw  only  to  resume  attack.  It 
was  doze — buz — bite — thrash — slap-— and  scratch 
until  daylight,  and  here  we  are  what  we  are.  I  sup- 
pose we're  in  for  all  day.  Shall  we  not  frighten  every- 
body, and  set  all  the  mothers  in  the  streets  crazy 
with  the  vaccination  fever  ?" 

So  much  for  a  night  of  unsophistication  with  the 
New  Orleans  mosquitoes. 


•♦• 


THE  HARP  OF  A  THOUSAND  STRINGS. 


^  ^arb-Sbell  ^aptbt  Sermon. 


(This  characteristic  efTnsion  first  appea^d  in  a  Now  Orleans  papor.  It  is  a  toal/ worthy  of  prMorration.  The  locality 
18  supposed  to  be  at  a  village  on  the  bank  of  the  Mississippi  River,  whither  the  volunteer  parson  had  brought  his  flat  boat 
for  the  purpose  of  trade.] 


I  MAT  say  to  you  my  brethring,  that  I  am  not  an 
edicated  man,  an'  I  am  not  one  of  them  as  believes 
that  edication  is  necessary  for  a  Gospel  minister, 
for  I  believe  the  Lord  edicates  his  preachers  jest  as 
he  wants  'em  to  be  edicated ;  an'  although  I  say  it 
that  oughtn't  to  say  it,  yet  in  the  State  of  Indianny, 


whar  I  live,  thar's  no  roan  as  gets  bigger  congrega- 
tions nor  what  I  gits. 

Thar  may  be  some  here  to-day,  my  brethring,  as 
don't  know  what  persuasion  I  am  uv.  Well,  I  must 
say  to  you,  my  brethring,  that  I'm  a  Hard  Shell 
Baptist.    Thar  8  some  folks  as  don't  like  the  Hard 


THE  HASP  OF  A  THOrSAND  STRINOB. 


Shell  Biptitte,  but  I'd  r«tber  have  &  hird  shell  u  I 
no  Bbell  >t  all.  Tou  see  me  here  tii-dny,  nir  | 
brethriag,  dressed  up  in  fine  rluthe* ;  joii  mout 
ttunk  I  wai  proud,  but  I  am  not  proud,  my  hreth-  I 
ling.  *nd  although  Tve  been  n  pr«ucbcr  of  the 
gospel  for  twenty  years,  an'  alllioiigh  I'm  cnpting  , 
of  the  flatboat  that  lies  at  your  iiiuding,  Tm  not 
proud,  my  brethring.  | 

I  am  not  gvino  to  tell  ed^.actly  whar  my  tex  may 
be  found ;  sniSce  to  say,  it'a  in  the  Ipds  of  (he 
Bible,  and  you'll  find  it  somewhar  between  the 
first  chapter  of  tbe  book  of  Generations,  and 
the  last  chapter  of  the  book  of  ReTolulions, 
and  ef  you'll  go  and  senreh  the  Scriptures,  you'll 
not  only  find  my  tex  thar,  but  a  great  many  other 
texes  as  will  do  you  good  to  read,  and  my  (ex,  when 
TOU  shall  find  It,  you  ahill  find  it  to  read' thus:— 

"  And  he  played  on  a  harp  uv  a  thousand  slringa 
— sperits  UT  jest  men  made  perfeck." 

Mj  leit.  my  brelhring,  leads  me  to  speak  of 
iperiu.  Kov,  thar's  a  great  many  kinds  of  aperila 
in  tbe  world — in  tbe  fuss  place,  thar's  the  sperits  as 
some  folks  call  ghosts,  and  thar's  the  sperits  ut  tur- 
peniine,  and  thar's  the  speriis  as  some  folks  call 
liquor,  au'  Fve  got  as  good  an  artikcl  of  Ihem  kind 
of  sperits  on  my  flatboat  as  ever  was  folch  down 
tbe  Uissiseippi  river ;  but  thar's  a  great  many  other 
kinds  of  sperits,  for  Ihe  tex  Bays,  "  He  played  on  a 
harp  uv  a  t-A-o-a-i-aDd  strings,  sperits  ut  jest  men 
made  perfeck." 

But  I'll  tell  TOU  the  kind  ut  sperits  as  is  meant 
in  the  tex,  is  riRi.  That's  the  kind  ut  sperits  as  is 
meant  in  the  tex,  my  brethriug.  Now  thar's  a  great 
many  kinds  of  fire  in  (he  world.  In  the  fuss  place 
there's  the  common  sort  of  fire  you  light  your  cigar 
or  pipe  with,  and  then  thar's  foifirc  and  camphirc. 
fire  before  you're  ready,  aod  fire  sod  fall  back,  and 
many  other  kinds  uv  fire,  for  the  tex  says,  "  He 
played  on  the  harp  ut  a  (Airasand  strings,  sperits  of 
jest  men  made  perfeck." 


But  ni  tell  you  tbe  kind  of  fire  as  Is  ment  Id  the 
tex,  my  brelhring — it's  iir.LT.  riHit  an  that's  tho 
kind  ut  fire  as  a  great  many  ut  you'll  come  lo.  ef 
you  don't  do  better  nor  what  you  Imve  been  doiu' — 
lor  "He  played  on  a  harp  uv  a  fAuuiand  strmgs, 
sperits  ut  jest  men  made  perfeck.'' 

Now,  the  diiTerent  sorts  of  fire  in  the  world  may 
be  likened  unto  the  diflcrent  persuasions  of  Chrif^- 
(iaos  in  the  world.  In  the  first  [dace  we  have  the 
I'iscapalious,  an'  tbey  are  a  high  sailin'  and  higli- 
fnlutin'  set,  and  they  may  be  likened  unto  a  turkey 
Intzzard,  that  flies  up  into  the  air.  and  he  goes  up, 
and  up,  end  up,  till  he  looks  no  bigger  than  your 
finger  nail,  anil  the  fust  tbiug  you  know,  he  cums 
down,  and  down,  and  down,  and  ia  a  flilin'  himself 
ou  the  carkifs  of  a  dead  boss  by  the  udc  of  the 
road,  and  "He  played  on  a  barp  ut  a  (Aoufand 
strings,  sperits  ut  jest  men  made  perfeck." 

And  then  thar's  tbe  Uethodis,  uud  Ihoy  may  be 
likened  unto  the  squirrii  runnin'  up  iiilo  a  tree,  for 
the  Methodis  beleeves  in  gwiiie  on  from  one  degree 
of  grace  to  another,  and  finally  on  to  perfection, 
and  the  squirrel  goes  up  and  up,  and  U]>  and  up,  and 
hejumps  from  limb  to  limb,  and  branch  to  branch, 
and  the  fust  thing  you  know  he  falls,  and  down  he 
cums  kerflumii,  and  that's  like  the  Uethodis.  for 
they  is  allers  fallen  from  grace,  ab  !  and  '•  He  played 
on  a  harp  uv  a  (Antuand  strings,  sperils  uv  jest  uicn 
made  perfeck." 

And  then,  my  brethring.  thar's  the  Baptist,  ah  1 
and  they  have  been  likened  unto  a  possum  on  a 
'siinmon  tree,  and  thunders  may  roil  and  the  earth 
may  quake,  but  (hat  possum  clings  thar  still,  ah  I 
and  you  may  shake  one  foot  loose,  and  tbe  other's 
tbar.  and  you  may  shake  all  feet  loose,  and  he  laps 
ills  tail  around  tho  Umb,  and  clings  and  lie  clings 
Curever,  for  "  He  played  on  tbe  harp  uv  n  f ' 
BlringB,  Sperits  uv  jest  men  made  perfeck." 
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CAST-OFF  GARMENTS. 


FROM  ^'NOTRIKO  TO  WEAR."   BT  WILLIAM  A.  BUTLER. 


Well,  haying  thus  wooed    Miss   M*Flim8ey  and 

gained  her, 
With  the  silks,  crinolines,  and  hoops  that  contained 

her, 
I  had,  as  I  thought,  a  contingent  remainder 
At  least  in  the  property,  and  the  best  right 
To  appear  as  its  escort  by  day  and  by  night : 
And  it  being  the  week  of  the  Stuckups'  grand  ball — 

Their  cards  had  been  out  a  fortnight  or  so, 

And  set  all  the  Avenue  on  the  tiptoe — 
I  considered  it  only  my  duty  to  call, 

And  see  if  Miss  Flora  intended  to  go. 
I  found  her — as  ladies  are  apt  to  be  found. 
When  the  time  intervening  between  the  first  sound 
Of  the  bell  and  the  visitorTB  entry  is  shorter 
Than  usual — I  found ;  I  won^t  say — ^I  caught  her — 
Intent  on  the  pier-glass,  undoubtedly  meaning 
To  see  if  perhaps  it  didn't  need  cleaning. 
She  turned  as  I  entered — **  Why,  Harry,  you  sinner, 
I  thought  that  you  went  to  the  Flasher's  to  dinner !" 
"  So  I  did,"  I  replied,  "  but  the  dinner  is  swallowed, 

And  digested,  I  trust,  for  'tis  now  nine  and  more, 
So  being  relieved  from  that  duty,  I  followed 

Inclination,  which  led  me,  you  see,  to  your  door. 
And  now  will  your  ladyship  so  condescend 
As  just  to  inform  me  if  you  intend 
Your  beauty,  and  graces,  and  presence  to  lend 
(All  which,  when  I  own,  I  hope  no  one  will  borrow), 
To  the  Stuckups',  whose  party,  you  know,  is  to- 
morrow ?" 


The  fair  Flora  looked  up  with  a  pitiful  air. 

And  answered  quite  promptly,  "  Why,  Harry,  mon 

cher, 
I  should  like  abdve  all  things  to  go  with  you  there ; 
But  really  and  truly — I've  nothing  to  wear." 


"  Nothing  to  wear  I  go  just  as  you  are ; 

Wear  the  dress  you  have  on,  and  you'll  be  by-far, 

I  engage,  the  most  bright  and  particular  star 

On  the  Stuckup  horizon  " — I  stopped  for  her  eye. 
Notwithstanding  this  delicate  onset  of  flattery. 
Opened  on  me  at  once  a  most  terrible  battery 

Of  scorn  and  amazement.     She  made  no  reply. 
But  gave  a  slight  turn  to  the  end  of  her  nose 

(That  pure  Grecian  feature),  as  much  as  to  say, 
**  How  absurd  that  any  sane  man  should  suppose 
That  a  lady  would  go  to  a  ball  in  the  clothes. 

No  matter  how  fine,  that  she  wears  every  day  I" 


So  I  ventured  again — "Wear  your  crimson  brocade," 
(Second  turn  up  of  nose) — '*  That's  too  dark  by  a 

shade.'* 
"Your  blue  silk "—" That's  too  heavy;"   "Your 

pink  "— 
"That's  too  light." 

"  Wear  tulle  over  satin  " — "  I  can't  endure  white.'* 
"  Your  rose-colored,  then,  the  best  of  the  batch  " — 
"  I  haven't  a  thread  of  point  lace  to  match." 
"  Your  brown  moire  antique " — "  Yea,  and  look 

like  a  Quaker ;" 


"  The  pearl-colored  " — "  I  would,  but  that  plaguoy 

dressmaker 
Has  had  it  a  week" — "Then  that  exquisite  lilac. 
In  which  you  would  melt  the  heart  of  a  Shylock." 
(Here  the  nose  took  again  the  same  elevation) 
"  I  wouldn't  wear  that  for  the  whole  of  creation/' 
"  Why  not  ?    It's  my  fancy,  there's  nothing  couM 

strike  it 
As  more  comme  il  faut — **    "  Yes,  but,  dear  itic, 

that  lean 
Sophronia  Stuckup  has  got  one  just  like  it. 
And  I  won't  appear  dressed  like  a  chit  of  sixteen."' 
"  Then  that  splendid  purple,  that  sweet  Mazarine ; 
That  supurb  point  d'aiguille,  that  imperial  green, 
That  zephyr-like  farleton,  that  rich  grenadine  " — 
"  Not  one  of  all  which  is  fit  to  be  seen," 
Saicl  the  lady,  becoming  excited  and  flushed. 
''  Then  wear,"  I  exclaimed,  in  a  tone  which  quite 

crushed 
Opposition,   "that  gorgeous  toilette  which  yoa 

sported 
In  Paris  last  spring,  at  the  grand  presentation. 
When  you  quite  turned  the  head  of  the  head  of 

the  nation ; 
And  by  all  the  grand  court  were  so  very  much 

courted." 

The  end  of  the  nose  was  portentously  tipped  up, 

And  both  the  bright  eyes  shot  forth  indignation. 

As  she  burst  upon  me  with  the  fierce  exclamation, 

"  I  have  worn  it  three  times  at  the  lea.st  calculation. 

And  that  and  the  most  of  my  dresses  are  ripped 

up!" 
Here  I  ripped  ott  something,  perhaps  rather  rash. 
Quite  innocent,  though;  but  to  use  an  exprt'i- 
sion 
More  striking  than  classic,  it  "  settled  my  hash," 

And  proved  very  soon  the  last  act  of  our  sesfiion. 
"  Fiddlesticks,  is  it.  Sir  ?    I  wonder  the  ceiling 
Doesn't  fall  down  and  crush  you— oh,  you  men 

have  no  feeling. 
You  selfish,  unnatural,  illiberal  creatures. 
Who  set  yourselves  up  as  patterns  and  preachers. 
Your  silly  pretence — ^why  what  a  mere  guess  it  is! 
Pray,  what  do  you  know  of  woman's  necessities? 
I  have  told  you  and  shown  you  Fve  nothing  to 

wear. 
And  it's  perifectly  plain  you  not  only  don't  care. 
But  you  do  not  believe  me "  (here  the  noee  went 

still  higher). 
"  I  suppose  if  you  dared  you  would  call  me  a  liar. 
Our  engagement  is  ended.  Sir — yes,  on  the  spot ; 
You're  a  brute,  and  a  monster,  and — I  don't  know 

what." 
I  mildly  suggested  the  words — Hottentot, 
Pickpocket,  and  cannibal,  Tartar,  and  thief^ 
As  gentle  expletives  which  might  give  relief; 
But  this  only  proved  as  spark  to  the  powder. 
And  the  storm  I  had  raised  came  foster  and  louder ; 
It  blew  and  it  rained,  thundered,  lightened,  and 

hailed 
Interjections,  verbs,  pronouns,  till  language  quite 

failed 
To  express  the  abusive,  and  then  its  arrears 
Were  brought  up  all  at  once  by  a  torrent  of  tears. 
And  my  la^t  faint,  despairing  attempt  at  an  obs- 
Ervation  was  lost  in  a  tempest  of  sobs. 


TIIE   LITKRATURK  OF  MIICTII. 
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EXCERPTS. 


BT   OEOROK    D.    PRENTICK. 


A  JrDOK  in  Indiana  threatened  to  fine  a  lawyer  i 
for  contempt  of  court.  "  I  have  expressed  no  cou-  j 
tuinpt  lor  the  court,"  said  the  lawyer ;  "  on  the  cou-  ■ 
trary,  i  have  carefully  concealed  my  feelings." 

An  Alabama  editor  says,  in  an  ill-natured  para- 
graph, that  he  is  ''  very  unlike  the  gvntleman  of  the 
Louisville  Journal.**  the  latter  replies  that  he  is 
probably  unlike  any  gentleman. 

We  think  it  is  an  undeniable  truth  that  the  Afri- 
cans, let  them  go  to  what  part  of  the  world  they 
may,  retain  more  unequivocally  than  any  other  peo- 
ple the  odor  of  nationality. 

A  paper,  calling  itself  literary  and  miscellaneous, 
advertises  that  it  intends  to  swallow  up  every  thing 
around  it  "  like  a  great  maelstroom."  We  have  lit- 
tle doubt  that  it  will  prove  a  great  '*  take  in." 

An  editor  says  that  he  gives  no  heed  to  what  we 
say — that  our  words  go  in  at  one  ear  and  out  at  the 
otner.  We  have  no  doubt  of  it.  Things  pass  easi- 
ly through  a  vacuum. 

A  bitter  writer  in  a  sectarian  newspaper  calls  his 
opponent  a  **  hypocrite  and  a  hyena."  There  is 
some  similarity  between  the  two  animals.  One  prays, 
and  both  prey. 

A  western  editor  talks  of  giving  in  one  of  his 
columns  the  fibs  of  his  neighbor.  We  presume  that 
the  other  thirty-five  are  to  be  filled  with  his  own — 
as  usual. 

The  question  is  discussed  in  some  of  the  Missou- 
ri papers  whether  raising  hemp  is  a  good  business. 
A  much  better  business  certainly  than  being  raised 
by  it      • 

A  Canada  editor  says  ho  has  "  a  keen  rapier  to 
prick  all  fools  and  knaves."  His  friendfs  if  they  are 
prudent,  will  take  it  from  him.  He  might  commit 
scddde. 

A  man  in  the  interior  of  Kentucky  has  brought 
suit  against  his  neighbor  for  bruising  his  shins.  If 
the  jury  award  damages  they  should  order  the 
amount  to  be  paid  in  sliin-plasters. 

A  Richmond  paper  says  that  '^  the  moon  has  been 
rising  for  some  nights  with  a  face  as  red  as  a  to- 
per's." No  imputation  ought  to  be  cast  upon  Cyn- 
thia's sobriety.  She  tills  her  horn  only  once  a  month. 

A  contemporary  wants  to  know  whether  fat  men 
are  not  more  kind  and  compaHsionate  than  lean 
ones.  Perhaps  they  are  as  a  general  rule,  but  all 
bowels  are  not  bowels  of  compassion. 


A  western  editor,  not  noted  for  brilliancy,  says 
that  he  **  would  rather  put  questions  than  respond 
to  them."  He  is  perhaps  right.  He  has  probably 
read  that  fools  may  ask  questions,  but  that  it  takes 
wise  men  to  answer  them. 

Mr.  Thomas  Pott,  a  citizen  of  Western  Texas, 
publishes  a  violent  communication  against  his  neigh- 
bors in  general  because  he  has  had  an  axe  stolen. 
His  rage  is  evidently  a  tempest  in  a  2'  PoiU 

A  Kentucky  editor  thinks  ho  is  to  be  pitied  be- 
cause he  has  been  '*  a  whole  week  without  mail  in- 
telligence." Perhaps  some  are  still  more  to  be 
pitied  for  having  been  all  their  hvcs  without  intelli- 
gence of  any  sort. 

The  Washington  Union  asks  whether  any  party 
that  acts  from  mere  policy  can  long  retain  power. 
Certainly  it  can,  if  it  acts  from  a  wise  policy,  and 
most  especially  if  it  acts  from  the  best  of  all  poli- 
cies, honesty. 

A  country  editor  says  that  we  may  question  his 
veracity,  but  that  we  have  no  veracity  to  (question. 
We  should  never  think  of  questioning  such  veracity 
as  his,  for  it  won't  answer. 

A  lady  has  just  sent  us  a  basket  of  fruit,  the  very 
sight  of  which,  she  tliinks,  must  make  us  smack  our 
lips.  We  thank  her,  and  would  greatly  prefer 
smacking  hers. 

Brigham  Young  in  a  recent  sermon,  told  the  Mor- 
mons that  It  was  *^  more  important  to  raise  saints 
than  to  raise  crops."  Xo  doubt  he  thinks  it  the 
more  agreeable  husbandry  of  the  two. 

A  contemporary  wants  to  know  in  what  age  wo- 
men have  been  held  in  the  highest  esteem.  We 
don't  know.  But  certainly  fashionable  ladies  fill  a 
larger  space  in  the  world  now  than  they  ever  did 
before. 

A  ladv  "who  could  not  conceal  even  from  herself 
the  plainness  of  her  face,  boasted  that  her  back  yras 
perfect.  **  That  is  the  reason,  I  suppose,  that  your 
friends  are  always  glad  to  see  it,"  said  one  of  her 
listeners. 

A  dishonest  and  malijjnant  critic,  by  severing  pas- 
sages from  their  context,  may  make  the  best  book 
appear  to  condemn  itself.  A  book,  thus  unfairly 
treated,  may  be  compared  to  the  laurel — there  is 
honor  in  the  leaves  but  poison  in  the  extract. 

We  have  heard  of  men  celebrating  their  coun- 
try's battles,  who,  in  war,  were  celebrated  for  keep- 
i  ing  out  of  them. 


•♦• 


THE   LITERATURE   OF  MIRTH. 

BY   EDWIN    P.    WHIPPLE. 


The  ludicrous  side  of  life,  like  the  serious  side, 
has  its  literature,  and  it  is  a  Uterature  of  untold 
wealth.  Mirth  hi  a  Proteus,  changing  its  shape  and 
manner  with  the  thousand  diversities  of  individual 
character,  from  the  most  superficial  gaiety,  to  the 
deepest,  most  earnest  humor.  Thus,  the  wit  of  the 
airy,  feather-brained  Farquhar,  glances  and  gleams 


like  heat  lightning ;  that  of  Milton  blasts  and  bums 
like  the  bolt.  Let  us  glance  carelessly  over  this 
wide  field  of  comic  writers,  who  have  drawn  new 
forms  of  mirthful  being  from  life's  ludicrous  side, 
and  note,  here  and  there,  a  wit  or  humorist.  There 
is  the  humor  of  Goethe  like  his  own  summer  morn- 
ing, mirthfully  clear;  and  there  is  the  tough  and 
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knotty  humor  of  old  Ben  Jonson,  at  times  ground 
down  to  the  edge  to  a  sharp  cutting  scoin,  and 
occasionally  hissing  out  stinging  words,  which 
seem,  like  his  own  Mercury's,  "steeped  in  the  very 
brine  of  conceit,  and  sparkle  like  salt  in  fire. 
There  is  the  incessant  brilliancy  of  Sheridan, — 

Whose  hnnior,  as  gay  as  the  flrc-flv^s  li&rht, 
Played  round  every  subject,  and  shoho  as  It  played ; 

Wliose  wit  in  the  t-onibat,  as  gentle  as  britfbt, 
Ne'er  carried  a  heart-stain  away  on  its  blade. 

There  is  the  uncouth  mirth,  that  winds,  stutters, 
wriggles  and  screams,  dark,  scornful,  and  savage, 
among  the  dislocated  joints  of  Oarlyle's  spavined 
sentences.  There  is  the  lithe,  npringy  sarcasm,  the 
hilarious  badinage^  the  brilliant,  careless  disdain, 
which  sparkle  and  scorch  along  the  glistening  page 
of  Holmes.  There  is  the  sleepy  smile  that  some- 
times Hes  so  benignly  on  the  sweet  and  serious  dic- 
tion of  old  Isaak  Walton.  There  is  the  mirth  of 
Dickens,  twinkling  now  in  some  ironical  insinua- 
tion,— and  anon  winking  at  you  with  pleasant  mali- 
ciousness, its  distended  cheeks  fat  with  suppressed 
glee, — ^and  then,  again,  coming  out  in  broad  gushes 
of  humor,  overflowing  all  banks  and  bounds  of  con- 
ventional decorum.  There  is  Sydney  Smith, — sly, 
sleek,  swift,  subtle, — a  moment's  motion,  and  the 
human  mouse  is  in  his  paw  !  Mark,  in  contrast  with 
him,  the  beautiful  heedlessness  with  which  the  Ariel- 
like spirit  of  Gay  pours  itself  out  in  benevolent 
mockeries  of  human  folly.  There,  in  a  corner,  look 
at  that  petulant  little  man,  his  features  working  with 
thought  and  pain,  his  lips  wrinkled  with  a  sardonic 
smile ;  and,  see !  the  immortal  personality  has  re- 
ceived its  last  point  and  polish  in  that  toiling  brain, 
and,  in  a  strait,  luminous  line,  with  a  twang  like 
Scorn's  own  arrow,  hisses  through  the  air  the  uner- 
ring shaft  of  ?ope, — to 

Dash  the  proud  gamester  from  his  glided  car, 
And  bare  the  base  heart  that  lurks  heneath  a  star. 

There  a  little  above  Pope,  see  Dryden  keenly  dis- 
secting the  inconsistencies  of  Buckingham's  volatile 
mind,  or  leisurely  crushing  out  the  insect  life  of 
Shadwell,— 

owned,  without  dispute. 


Throughout  the  realms  of  Monsense,  absolute. 

There,  moving  gracefully  through  that  carpeted 
parlor,  mark  that  dapper,  diminutive  Irish  gentle- 
man. The  moment  you  look  at  him,  your  eyes  are 
dazzled  with  the  whizzing  rockets  and  hissing 
wheels,  streaking  the  air  with  a  million  sparks,  from 
the  pyrotechnic  brain  of  Anacrcon  Moore.  Again, 
cast  your  eyes  from  that  blinding  glare  and  glitter, 
to  the  soft  and  beautiful  brilliancy,  the  winning 
grace,  the  bland  banter,  the  gliding  wit,  the  diffu- 
sive humor,  which  make  you  in  love  with  all  man- 
kind, in  the  charming  pages  of  Washington  Irving. 
And  now  for  another  change, — glance  at  the  jerks 
and  jets  of  satire,  the  mirthful  audacities,  the  fret- 
ting and  teasing  mockeries,  of  that  fat,  sharp  imp, 
half  Mephistophiles,  half  Falstaff,  that  cross  between 
Beelzebub  and  Rabelais,  known  in  all  lands  as  the 
matchless  Mr.  Punch.  No  English  statesman,  how- 
ever great  his  power,  no  English  nobleman,  howev- 


er high  his  rank,  but  knows  that  every  week  be  may 
be  pointed  at  by  the  scoflSng  finger  of  that  omnipo- 
tent bufibon,  and  consigned  to  the  ridicule  of  the 
world.  The  pride  of  intellect,  the  pride  of  wealth, 
the  power  to  oppress, — nothing  can  save  the  dunce 
or  criminal  from  being  pounced  upon  by  Punch, 
and  held  up  to  a  derision  or  execration  which  shall 
ring  from  London  to  St.  Petersburg,  from  the  Gan- 
ges to  the  Oregon.  From  the  vitriol  pleasantries  of 
this  arch-fiend  of  Momus,  let  us  turn  to  the  benero- 
Icnt  mirth  of  Addison  and  Steele,  whose  glory  it 
was  to  redeem  polite  hterature  from  moral  depravity, 
by  showing  that  wit  could  chime  merrily  in  with 
the  voice  of  virtue,  and  who  smoothly  laughed  away 
many  a  vice  of  the  national  character,  by  that 
humor  which  tenderly  touches  the  sensitive  point 
with  an  evanescent  grace  and  genial  glee.  And 
here  let  us  not  forget  Goldsmith,  whose  delicious 
mirth  is  of  that  rare  quality  which  lies  too  deep  for 
laughter ;  which  melts  softly  into  the  mind,  suifus- 
mg  it  with  inexpressible  delight,  and  sending  the 
soul  dancing  joyously  into  the  eyes  to  utter  its  mer- 
riment in  liquid  glances,  passing  all  the  expression 
of  tone.  And  here,  though  we  cannot  do  him 
justice,  let  us  remember  the  name  of  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne,  deserving  a  place  second  to  none  in 
that  band  of  humorists,  whose  beautiful  depth  of 
cheerful  feeling  is  the  very  poetry  of  mirth.  In 
ease,  grace,  delicate  sharpness  of  satire,  in  a  felicity 
of  touch  which  often  surpasses  the  felicity  of  Addi- 
son, in  a  subtlety  of  insight  which  often  reaches 
farther  than  the  subtlety  of  Steele, — ^the  humor  of 
Hawthorne  presents  traits  so  fine  as  to  be  almost 
too  excellent  for  popularity,  as,  to  every  one  who 
has  attempted  their  criticism,  they  are  too  refined 
for  statement.  The  brilliant  atoms  flit,  hover,  and 
glance  before  our  minds,  but  the  subtle  sources  of 
their  ethereal  light  lie  beyond  our  analysis, — 

And  no  speed  of  ours  aralls 

To  hunt  upon  their  shining  trails. 

And  now,  let  us  breathe  a  benison  on  these  our 
mirthful  benefactors,  these  fine  revellers  among  hu- 
man weaknesses,  these  stem,  keen  satirists  of 
human  depravity.  Wherever  Humor  smiles  away 
the  fretting  thoughts  of  care,  or  supplies  that  anti- 
dote which  cleanses 

The  stuffed  bosom  of  that  perilous  stoif 
That  weighs  upon  the  heart,— 

wherever  Wit  riddles  folly,  abases  pride,  or  stings 
iniquity, — there  glides  the  cheerful  spirit,  or  glitters 
the  flashing  thought,  of  these  bright  enemies  of 
stupidity  and  gloom.  Thanks  to  them,  hearty 
thanks,  for  teaching  us  that  the  ludicrous  side  of 
life  is  its  wicked  side,  no  less  than  its  foolish ;  that 
in  a  lying  world  there  is  still  no  mercy  for  falsehood ; 
that  Guilt,  however  high  it  may  lift  its  brazen  front, 
is  never  beyond  the  lightnings  of  scorn ;  and  that 
the  lesson  they  teach,  agrees  with  the  lesson  taught 
by  all  experience,  that  life,  in  harmony  with  reason, 
is  the  only  life  safe  from  laughter — that  life,  in  har- 
mony with  virtue,  is  the  only  life  safe  from  con- 
I  tempt. 
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On  the  pier  abovp,  stood  some  hundrods  of  Irish 
reapers,  uniformli  dreMcd  in  gny  frieze  coats,  co^ 
duroy  brpechcB,  unbuttoned  at  tlie  knee,  anil  with- 
out neclierchiefs ;  carrying  their  sickles  wrapped  in 
straw  Blung  o*er  the  shoulder — and  every  one  with 
a  large,  long,  blaclitborn  stick  in  hLi  hand,  the  knob 
of  the  slick  being  on  the  ground,  contrary  to  tlie 
usage  of  all  other  people,  and  tlie  Rmail  end  held  in 
the  hand.  As  the  vessel  was  preparing  to  cant  oIT, 
a  Mrcam  of  these  people  bej^ti  to  pour  down  the 
ladder  lo  the  deck  of  our  little  craft,  till  the  whole 


forepart,  and  subacquently  the  waist,  were  com- 
pletely choked  up  with  them.  8llU  they  kept  de- 
Hcending,  till  the  cabin  pasaengers  were  driven  to 
the  extreme  aflerpart,  alongtlde  the  tiller;  but  jet 
the  stream  flowed  on,  till  not  only  the  fore-cabin, 
but  every  available  portion  of  the  deck  was  crammed 
with  a  dense  mtM  of  human  beings — we  of  the 
aUto  cabin  fortning  the  nmall  tail  of  the  crowd. 

How  the  vessel  was  to  be  worked  in  this  stale 
it  was  difficult  to  conjecture,  and  I  heartily  wiehed 
myself  out  of  it.  ludred,  I  mentioned  something 
of  in  intention  of  forfeiting  my  pasmge -money  and 
taktn;!  the  next  packet,  but  vna  dissuaded  by  the 
Id,  who  assured  nie  1  should  have  to  wail  pcr- 
a  month  before  all  the  reapers  returned. 
>,  welt  shake  in  oar  place*  by  and  by,"  eold 
he ;  "  they'll  be  tiuiet  enoug''  *'""'  llwy're  out  of 
the  river :  it's  then  we'll  pack  'em  tike  herringa, 
and  pii^kle  'cm,  too.    But  I  believe  we  won't  tAo 
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breeches; — no,  not  him,  th*  other  with  the  big 
hole — sure  we  can^t  take  je.  Starboard  your 
helm ;  aisy,  don't  jam  the  passengers — haul  aft  the 
jib-sheet."  And  m  another  minute  we  were  bowl- 
ing down  the  river  with  a  powerful  ebb  tide,  and 
the  wind  dead  against  us. 

If  the  reader  has  ever  passed  over  London  bridge 
on  an  Easter  Monday  or  Tuesday,  and  happened  to 
notice  the  Greenwich  steamers  going  down  the 
river,  he  will  be  able  to  form  some  idea  of  the  state 
of  our  decks  as  to  number  of  passengers,  substitut- 
ing in  his  mind's  eye  for  the  black  and  blue  coats, 
the  glaring  satin  waistcoats,  the  awful  stocks,  the 
pink  and  blue  ribands,  and  gay  silks  of  the  holiday 
cockneys,  the  unvaried  gray  of  the  Irish  cargo ; 
and  imagining  the  majority  of  mouths  on  board  to 
be  ornamented  with  the  *'  doodeen,"  instead  of  the 
cheroot,  or  clay,  or  full-flavored  Cuba,  or  labelled 
Lopez. 

The  captain  was  right  as  regarded  our  passen- 
gers settling  down  into  their  places ;  before  the 
first  tack  was  made  a  great  proportion  of  them  were 
reposing  in  heaps  under  the  bulwarks  and  the  boat, 
and  a  httlc  moving  room  afforded  to  the  crew. 
Most  of  the  reapers  had  been  walking  all  day,  and 
were  happy  enough  in  composing  themselves  to 
sleep. 

Sundry  small  fights  occurred,  but  they  were  too 
hungry  to  think  of  gratifjdng  their  propensities  that 
way,  and  the  quarrels  were  disposed  of  summarily  ; 
but  towards  the  close  of  the  day,  when  they  were 
more  at  leisure,  and  had  time  to  look  about  them, 
a  cause  of  quarrel  was  discovered  betwen  the  two 
rival  factions,  whether  Connaught  and  Munster,  or 
Connaught  and  Leinster,  I  forget,  but  it  was  quite 
enough  of  a  quarrel  to  produce  a  fight.  It  com- 
menced with  talk,  then  came  a  huifitling  in  the  cen- 
tre, then  the  sticks  began  to  rise  above  the  mass, 
and  finally,  such  a  whacking  upon  heads  and  shoul- 
ders, such  a  screeching,  and  tearing,  and  jumping, 
and  hallooing  ensued,  as  till  that  time  I  had  never 
witnessed.  The  row  commenced  forward  among 
some  twenty  or  thirty  in  the  bows,  and  gradually 
extended  ail  as  others  got  up  from  the  deck  to  join 
in  it,  or  came  pouring  up  from  the  fore-cabin.  In 
a  few  minutes  the  whole  deck  from  head  to  stem 
was  covered  by  a  wild  mob,  fighting  without  aim  or 
object,  as  it  appeared,  except  that  every  individual 
seemed  to  be  trying  his  utmost  to  get  down  every 
other  individual,  and  when  down,  to  stamp  him  to 
death. 

At  the  first  appearance  of  the  **  shindy,"  the  cap- 
tain went  amongst  them  to  try  and  stop  it ;  but 
finding  his  pacihc  efforts  of  no  avail,  he  quietly 
walked  up  the  rigging,  and  from  a  safe  elevation 
on  the  shrouds  he  was  calmly  looking  down  upon 
the  scene  below.  With  great  difficulty,  and  not 
without  an  awkward  thump  or  two,  I  contrived  to 
follow  his  example,  and  took  up  a  position  along- 
side of  him.  The  crew  were  already  either  in  the 
top  or  out  upon  the  bowsprit ;  and  even  the  man 
at  the  helm  at  last  abandoned  the  tiller,  and,  get> 
ting  over  the  side,  contrived  to  crawl  by  the  chains 
till  he  reached  the  shrouds,  and  so  escaped  aloft. 
At  the  time  the  row  broke  out  the  vessel  was  laying 
her  course  with  the  wind  a  point  or  two  free.  When 
the  man  left  the  helm,  she  came  of  course  head  to 
wind,  and  the  mainsail  jibing  swept  the  boom 
across  the  deck,  flooring  every  body  abaft  the  mast. 
Hardly  were  they  on  their  legs  again  before  the 
boom  came  back  with  still  greater  force,  and  swept 


them  down  in  the  opposite  direction.  If  it  had  not 
been  for  the  imminent  risk  of  many  being  carried 
overboard,  it  would  have  been  highly  amusing  to 
witness  the  traversing  of  the  boom  backwards  and 
forwards,  and  the  consequent  prostration  of  forty 
or  fifty  people  every  minute.  Notwithstanding  the 
interruption,  they  still  continued  fighting,  and 
stamping,  and  screeching  on ;  aiui  even  some  who 
were  actually  forced  over  the  side  still  kept  hitting 
and  roaring  as  they  hung  by  the  boom,  till  the  next 
lim^h  brought  them  on  deck  again.  I  .really  believe 
that,  in  their  confusion,  they  were  not  aware  bj 
what  agency  they  were  so  frequently  brought  down, 
but  attributed  it,  somehow  or  other,  to  their  neigh- 
bors right  and  left,  and  therefore  did  all  in  their 
power  to  hit  them  down  in  return. 

Meanwhile  the  jolly  skipper  looked  down  from 
his  safe  eminence,  with  about  as  much  indifference 
as  Quasimodo  showed  to  the  efforts  of  the  deacon 
while  he  hung  by  the  spout.  He  rather  enjoyed  it, 
and  trusted  to  time  and  the  boom — as  the  head 
pacificator — to  set  things  to  rights. 

An  Irishman  may  be  called  par  excellente  the 
bone-breaker  amongst  men,  the  homo  ossifragui  of 
the  human  family ;  and  in  the  indulgence  of  this 
their  natural  propensity  there  is  a  total  and  system- 
atic disregard  of  fair  play :  there  is  no  such  thing 
known,  whether  at  a  race  or  a  fight.  Let  an  unfor- 
tunate stranger — a  man  not  known  in  the  town  or 
village — get  into  a  scrape,  and  the  whole  population 
are  ready  to  fall  upon  him,  right  or  wrong,  and  beat 
him  to  the  ground ;  when  his  life  depends  upon  the 
strength  of  his  skull  or  the  interference  of  the 
police.  There  is  no  ring,  no  scratch,  no  bottle- 
holder.  To  set  a  man  upon  his  legs  after  a  fall  is  a 
weakness  never  thought  of — "  Faith,  we  were  hard 
set  to  get  him  down,  and  why  should  we  let  him  up 


again 


v»» 


Painfully  ludicrous  to  see  a  man  rush  from  a  tent, 
flourishing  his  stick,  dancing  about,  and  screaming 
*'  High  for  Cloney !"  He  is  speedily  accommodated 
with  a  man  who  objects  to  the  exaltation  of  Cloney, 
and  pronounces  a  *■*■  High"  for  some  other  place.  A 
scuffle  ensues,  and  many  hard  blows  are  given  and 
taken  by  those  who  know  nothing  of  the  cause  of 
the  row.  But  in  this  case  the  fight  is  soon  over. 
The  women  rush  in,  in  spite  of  the  black-thorns — 
tender  Irish  epithets  are  lavished— every  man  finds 
himself  encircled  with  at  least  one  pair  of  fair  but 
powerful  arms;  dishevelled  hair  is  flying,  pretty 
faces  in  tears,  caps  awry,  handkerchiefs  disarranged. 
Pat  is  a  sofb-hearted  feUow — he  can't  stand  it  at  lul — 
they  still  squeeze  him  close ;  so  1m  lowers  his  stick, 
and  is  led  away  captive  to  some  distant  booth, 
where  in  a  few  minutes  more  be  Is  **on  the  floor''  in 
a  jig,  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

I  was  walking  along  the  long  drinking-tents  or 
booths,  which  occupied  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  ceiitrel  part  of  the  ground,  round  whidi  the 
course  was  marked  out.  In  one  of  the  laige  tents 
filled  ^with  people,  the  floor  being  ooeu^tea  by  Jig- 
dancers,  and  the  rest  of  the  company  disposed  of 
on  benches  aU  round,  these,  being  close  to  thuD  can- 
vass walls,  showed  to  the  spectators  outride  the 
bulghig  inttication  of  heads,  uioulders,  elbows,  etc 
One  leaned  moie  backward  than  the  rest,  and  hu 
head  protruded  beyond  the  others.  A  man  who 
happened  to  be  passing  eyed  the  tempting  occiput, 
and  paused.  He  was  provided  with  a  tremen<h>us 
"alpeen.**     Bo  looked  agaui  at  the  bead— a  de-. 
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BtructiTe  feeline  was  evidently  rising  within  him. 
He  raised  the  stick  a  bit ;  surely  he  is  not  going  to 
hit  the  man  I  No ;  he  puts  the  stick  under  his  left 
arm,  and  rubs  his  hands.  He  smiles ;  some  happy 
thought  has  crossed  him.  Suddenly  he  looks  up- 
ward to  the  sky,  with  an  expression  of  wild  joy — 
wheels  quietly  round — makes  a  short  prance  of 
three  steps — utters  a  screech — ^whips  the  stick  from 
under  his  arm,  and  giving  it  a  flourish  in  the  air, 
brings  down  the  heavy  knob  with  all  his  force  upon 
the  skull  protruding  from  the  canvas — whack! 
The  heavy  sound  was  awful ;  surely  no  human  bones 
could  stand  this ! — the  man  must  be  killed  I  Mean- 
time the  skull-breaker  dances  about,  screaming  and 
flourishing  the  stick.  A  hubbub  of  noises  arose 
from  the  interior  of  the  booth,  and  men  and  women 
poured  out  tumultuously  together.  As  the  crowd 
thickened,  so  did  the  confusion  as  to  the  identity 
of  the  offender ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  it  became  a 
v.ild  hubbub,  fighting  together  without  aim  or  ob- 
ject. 

Now,  this  might  have  been  his  father,  brother — 
nay,  his  mother  or  sister.  What  cared  be  f — there 
was  a  head  to  break,  and  the  opportunity  was  not 
to  be  neglected.  On  entering  the  tent  to  see  after 
the  dead  man,  I  found  only  the  piper  and  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  booth,  calmly  awaiting  the  return  of 
their  customers. 

Choosing  a  dry  spot,  carpeted  with  young  heather, 
interspersed  with  huge  bosses  of  fine  gray  moss, 
while  the  air  was  scented  with  the  delicious  odor  of 
the  bog  myrtle,  he  threw  his  gun  and  game  bag  on 
the  ground,  and  stretched  himself  along  to  ei^joy 
the  tranquil  beauty  of  the  scene.  There  are^  timet 
when  the  spirits  boil  over,  and  our  sense  of  happi- 
ness can  only  find  relief  in  some  overt  act.  We 
would  give  the  world  for  a  gallop,  or  a  game  of 
leapfrog,  or  the  power  to  throw  a  Bommerset^  era 
license  to  shout  aloud ;  and  happy  are  they  who, 
can  train  the  outbreak  into  the  semblance  of  music 
In  his  ecstasy  the  sportsman  mangled  several  Ital- 
ian melodies  of  the  day,  ruthlessly  tortured  a  gray 
Uttle  ehanton  h  boire,  murdered  Alice  Grey  out- 
right, and  still  finding  that  the  safety-valve  requir- 
ed easing,  leant  his  head  against  a  tussuck,  and 
gave  with  that  hearty  good-will — that  unmistakable 
eon  amort  only  seen  in  those  who  sing  without 
an  audience — the  well-known  morceau  of  Justice 
Woodcock : — 

When  I  oonrted  a  lara  that  was  froward  and  shy, 
I  staek  to  her  stuff  till  I  made  her  comply. 
I  took  her  so  lovingly  round  the  waist. 
And  I  souu^'d  her  lips  and  I  held  her  flut 
Oh  I  these  were  the  joys  of  our  dancing  days. 


<( 


Bedad,  ye  may  say  that  !^  said  a  voice  within  ten 
yards  of  him ;  "  that's  the  way  I  coorted  Kitty.  If 
yeM  been  consaled  on  the  premises  ye  couldn't  have 
toold  it  better!"  If  a  thunderbolt,  or  a  meteoric 
■tone,  or  a  man  of  the  moon,  had  fallen  into  the 
bog  beside  a  grouse-shooter,  he  could  not  *have 
been  more  astonished  than  at  this  greeting ;  and 
the  object  from  whence  the  voice  proceeded  was 
not  of  a  kind  to  diminish  his  wonder.  Between  two 
large  bunches,  or  tussucks,  of  the  gray  moss,  there 
peered  forth  the  good-humored  face  of  a  man  about 
thirty,  lying  flat  upon  the  bog,  while  the  moss  near- 
ly meeting  above  his  head,  and  coming  down  in  a 
flowering,  pear-like  shape  on  either  side  of  his  face, 
gave  him  much  the  appearance  of  wearing  a  judge's 
wig,  though  the  countenance  showed  nothing  of 


the  judge's  gravity.  The  first  impulse  of  the  shoot- 
er was  to  start  up  and  seize  his  gun,  the  second  to 
burst  out  into  loud  laughter — 

**  Faith,  it's  true  for  you !"  said  the  man,  getting 
up  and  taking  a  seat  near  him ;  **  but  how  the  divle 
ye  came  know  it,  sorrow  know  I  know.  It*s  shy 
enough  she  was  at  first,  but  it's  meself  that  stuck  to 
her.  I'll  tell  yer  honor  all  about  it  while  we  sit 
aisy  here.  Divle  a  much  I  cared  for  Lanty  (that's 
her  father).  ^  Let  her  be,'  says  he ;  *  wait  a  while, 
sure  the  heifer's  young.  Any  how,  ye'r  rough  in 
yer  ways,'  says  he.     *  Faith,  Mr.  Ilickey,'  says  I, 

*  its  becase  I'm  in  aimest.'  *  Divle  a  doubt  of  it,' 
says  he ;  *  but  that's  no  rason  why  y'ed  be  crushing 
my  choild  wid  yer  hugs.    Any  how,'  says  Lanty, 

*  I'll  not  consint  to  it  yet ;  sure  I  can't  spare  her 
till  we're  got  in  the  praties.  So  hands  afTs  fiiir 
play,'  says  he.  *  Besides,'  says  Lanty,  (sure  he 's 
a  cute  ould  chap,  that  one,)  *  where  would  ye  take 
her  if  ye  were  married  itself?  Ye'd  bury  her  un- 
derground,' says  he,  *  in  the  quare  place  ye  have 
down  along  the  canal.  Faith  it's  no  place  to  take 
me  daughter  to,  and  she  bred  up  in  a  slute  house, 
and  every  convanience  in  Kilbeggan.  If  she  did 
consint,  it's  not  for  want  of  better  offers  at  home, 
never  fear.  There's  Burke  of  Athy  says  he's  proud 
to  discoorse  wid  her  when  he  comes  this  way ;  and 
it's  not  a  week  ago,*  says  he,  *  that  Oolahan  the 

Er  Bent  me  the  half-gallon  of  Parliament ;  it's 
dnce  ye  did  the  like  o'  that,  or  even  poteen 
Faith,'  says  he,  *  the  laste  ye  could  do  would 
be  to  fill  the  keg  in  the  other  room,  and  build  me 
up  a  stack  o'  turf  for  the  winter,'  says  he.  *  Och, 
murtherl'  says  I;  *Mr.  Hickey,  ye'r  hard  upon 
me,'  says  I,  *  wid  yer  Burkes,  and  yer  Oolahans. 
b  it  OoUhant  Sure  ye  wouldn't  marry  yer  daugh- 
ter to  an  ould  man  like  him  ?  The  divle  a  taste  of 
a  grandfather  ever  ye'd  be,  barrin  what  I'd  be 
shamed  to  mention.  Come,'  says  I,  '  Mr.  Hickey, 
ye'll  give  me  yeV  daughter — she's  fond  o*  me.  Clap 
hands  upon  that,'  says  I,  'and  111  fiU  the  keg  with 
the  first  runnings — the  raal  stuff^'  says  I ;  *  oncet 
ye  taste  it,  ye'll  put  Oolahan's  Parliament  in  a  jar, 
and  throw  stones  at  it.  And  111  build  ye  the  stack 
if  yell  wait  till  the  turfs  dhry ;  I've  a  rare  lot  o' 
the  deep  cutting,'  says  I,  *  as  bard  as  stones.' 

**  Well,  faith,  I  tuck  him  the  sperrits  and  the  turf, 
but  the  divil  a  Kitty  I  got ;  and  I  heerd  it's  aften 
they  went  to  tay  wid  ould  Oolahan,  and  made  game 
o'  me  sperrits  and  me.  Faith,  thinks  I,  the  next 
thing  11  be  111  have  the  guager  (sure  he's  Oolahan's 
brother-in-law)  and  th'  army  destroying  me  still, 
and  meself  in  Phillipstown  jaiL  But,  any  how,  says 
I,  I'll  be  up  to  ould  Lanty,  as  cute  as  ye  are.  So 
when  the  next  dark  night  come,  I  tuck  some  of  the 
boys  wid  me,  and  their  harses,  and  went  to  Lanty's, 
and  soon  I  brought  the  sweet  crathur  outside  wid  a 
small  whistle  I  have.  *  Now,'  says  I,  *  Kitty,  sure 
I  want  to  talk  to  ye;  maybe  I  won't  discoorse 
so  fine  as  Mr.  Oolahan,'  says  I,  *but,  any  how, 
bring  out  the  key  o'  the  doore,  and  well  turn  it 
upon  Mr.  Hickey  the  whil'st  we're  talking.  Sure 
he  might  be  angry  if  he  found  me  wid  ye  unknownst, 
and  I'd  like  to  keep  him  safe,'  says  I.  *  What's 
that  ?'  says  Kitty ;  *  sure  I  thought  I  heerd  voices 
beyant,' says  she.  *0h,  nothin,  me  darlinti'  says 
I,  *  but  a  couple  o'  boys  goan  home  from  the  fair  o' 
Mullingar,  wid  their  harses,  and  they'll  stop  for  me 
till  I  go  long  wid  em.' 

"  Well,  with  that  Kitty  goes  in  and  slips  on  her 
cloak;  and,  says  she,  'I'lljist  step  across  to  Biddy 


Psr'i for  the  hanrbcu.'  'Well,'  bbjtb  Lant^,  'do 
■o ;  aod  while  ;e'ie  gone  I'll  Jbt  labe  ■  sup  o'  OoU- 
haa'a  BpemCs.  Failb.  it'i  great  BlufF,'  sbjs  he, 
'■nd  agrees  «id  me  belter  than  Hike  Cronnin'a. 
It'i  raw  atufr,  hU,'  Bays  Lintj.  (Th'  ould  villain, 
and  better  never  came  out  of  a  Kill  t)  '  Well,'  saja 
be,  '£)tt7,  Vm  poorlj  to-night,  and  111  take  it 
wann ;  make  me  a  tumbler  o'  pi^nch,'  nj's  he, 
*  Kittj.  Uiuha,  bad  luck  to  me,'  saja  he,  '  but  I'd 
tather  Kt  ye  married  to  a  steady  man,  that's  got  i 


ing  nther  high,'  aaya  he,  'for  they're  mostly  of 
the  quality,  them  eort.  Aoyhow,'  says  Lanty, 
(tirring  the  punch,  while  Eitly  was  holding  the 
doore  ready  to  come — 'Anyhow,  Kitty,'  says  he, 
'ye  must  think  DO  mora  o' Hike  (that's  me);  what'll 
he  do  for  ye,'  navB  he,  "down  in  the  bog?  Sure 
hit  aperrita  is  but  quure  sluU';  and  what's  the  trifle 


the  people  do  be  paB^cg  In  the  Innc.'  Vroll.  i,IJi 
that  I  calched  her  up,  and  away  wid  roe,  hot  f^i, 
■nd  the  crilhur  squealed.  'Ah,  can't  ye  ftop!' 
says  ehe,  'I'd  die  before  I'd  go  wid  ye  I  Sure  1 
thought  ye  an  honest  boy,  Uike.  Be  aisy  wid  me, 
for  the  honor  o'  God;  sure  I'nt  young  'u  rii!' 
But,  foilb,  we  put  her  on  the  hane,  and  I  hcld'bir 
OQ  before  me,  and  cut  out  o'  that  full  tare;  but 
divle  such  a  pillulooing  as  Lantj  made  out  o'  Ihc 
windy  ye  never  hcerd  1  Sure  we  hud  hiia  safe,  (ur 
the  windy  was  too  Bmall  for  him  ;  but  anyhow  he 
tried  it,  and  stutk  fast,  half  in,  half  out,  and  Pet 
Kheshy  slopped  wid  him  a  minute  to  see  if  he'd 
aise  himself  out,  but  divlc  a  taste.  '  Let  me  out  o' 
this!'  says  Lanly,  most  choked.  'Be  quite,  Vr. 
HickcY,'  rays  I'al ;  '  don't  alarm  the  town.  Whil 
would  folks  Fay,  and  fee  ye  Etuck  In  yrr  own  windy  f 
Faith,  ye  must  bo  ewellcd  with  tlic  bod  sperrils  ye 
tuck ;  sure  Cronin's  sperrils  never  did  that  for  tc. 


o'  torf  be  ecnt? — it's  most  the  top-cutting,  and 
mighty  light."  (The  lying  ould  rapl)  'Well,  go 
?ong  wid  ye,  Kitty,'  eaya  he,  taking  a  dhrink  ;  'go 
long  to  Biddy  Fay's,  and  mind  yerself,'  says  he ; 
"  sura  th'  officers  do  be  smoking  their  cigars  upon 
the  bridge,' says  he,  'and  they're  mighty  blackguards 
afther  dark.  And  make  haste  back,  for  it's  toired 
I'm  getting.' 

"  Well,  faith,  at  last  I  hserd  her  ihut  the  doore ; 
so  I  just  Btepped  up,  and  turned  the  kay  mighty 
quite,  and  put  my  arm  round  Kitty,  and  tuk  her 
away  towards  the  harsel,  and  says  Bhe,  '  Where  ye 
goanf    Cao'tyecoort  me  here?'  taya  Bhe;  'sure 


Betther  fbr  ye,'  says  he,  '  to  maiT7  your  daughter 
to  an  honest  boy  that  does  ye  do  harm,'  laya  he, 
'than  an  ould  'spalpeen  that  blows  ye  out  like  a 
cow  in  cloTCT.  But  it's  getting  late,'  says  Fat, 
'and  Tvo  far  to  travel;  so  I  with  ye  goodnight, 
Mr.  Bickey.'  'Well,  well,'  says  Pat,  'sure  th'  airly 
boat  do  bo  pasnng  op  soon  after  daylight,  and 
they'll  think  it  cnriooa  to  sea  ye  stuck  that  way  ia 
the  wall  r 

"Well,  futh,  ne  left  him,  half  out  and  batf  In, 
and  away  wid  us  to  the  bog ;  and  I  married  Kilty 
with  the  first  convanienco,  and  ita  mighty  happy  we 
are,  barrtn  the  guager." 


SUART    RETORt. 


"  Lonn  E.  at  woman  presuminc  to  rail,  I  But  wherefore  degr       ^,  .  ^ 

Tails  a  wife  a  "  (in  canister tiedto  one's  tail ;"  A  canister's  nJuAid,  and  mw/W,  and  briyhl. 

And  fair  Lady  Anne,  while  the  Butijecthecarriee  on,    And  should  oirt  Ita  original  parity  hide, 
Seema  hurt  at  his  Lordshlp'i  degn^g  comparison.  |  lliat'i  the  fkuK  of  the  ffpfs  to  whom  tt  Is  tUir 


TATBSR   O  LEABT. 


FATHER    O'LBART. 


a  BAkBIKDTOH. 


rmiQCiNTLT  h&d  &□  opportunity  of  meeting  at 
Ikther-ln'lnw'i,  Mr.  Grogui'd,  vhcre  be  ohen 
cd,  ■  most  worthj  priest,  Fatlier  O'Lear^r,  sod 
B  listened  freqaenlly  witli  greU  lest  to  Buec- 
ea  which  he  used  to  tell  with  «  quaint  yet  Hpirit- 
bumor  quite  unique,  Hia  mumcr,  his  air,  his 
ateoance,  all  bespoke  wit,  talent,  and  a  good 
K.  I  liked  his  company  excesaivelj,  and  ha»e 
m  regretted  I  did  not  cultivate  his  acquaintance 
re,  or  recollect  his  witticieraB  better.  It  was 
pilar,  but  it  was  fact,  that  even  before  Father 
eai7  opened  his  lipa,  a  nrangcr  would  uy, 
hat  ii  an  Iriahmaa,"  and  at  the  stune  time  guess 
I  to  be  a  priest. 

tne  anocdole  in  particular,  1  remember.  Coming 
n  St.  Omer,  he  (old  us,  he  stopped  s  few  days 
riiit  a  brother  priegl  ia  the  town  of  6oulof;ne 
Her.  Here  he  heard  ofa  great  curiosity  which 
the  people  were  running  to  see — a  curioui  bear 
t  some  Gsbermen  had  talien  at  sea  oat  of  a 
ick  i  it  had  sense,  and  attempted  to  utter  a  sort 
ingo  which  the;  called  paioU,  but  which  nobodj 
lerstood. 

''Lear;  gare  bis  dx  iom  to  see  the  wonder, 
eh  was  shown  at  the  port  bj  candlelight,  and 
■■  a  Ter;  odd  kind  of  aniina],  no  doubt.  The  bear 
.  been  taught  a  hundred  tricks,  all  to  bo  per- 
ned  at  the  keeper's  word  of  command.    It  was 


tired ;  the  keeper  hit  him  with  the  pole ;  he  sUrred 
a  little,  but  continued  quite  auUen:  bis  master 
coaied  him — no!  he  would  not  work  1  At  length, 
the  brute  of  a  keeper  gave  him  two  or  three  surp 
pricks  with  the  goad,  when  he  roared  out  most  tre- 
mendouslf,  and  rising  on  his  hiud  legs,  swore  at  his 
tormentor  in  rerj  good  native  Iriah. 

O'Learj  wailed  no  longer,  but  went  immediately 
to  the  mayor,  whom  he  informed  that  the  black- 
guards of  Gshennen  had  sewed  up  a  poor  Iruhman 
ID  a  bear-akin,  and  were  shoning  him  for  six  soual 
This  civic  dignitary,  who  had  himself  seen  the  bear, 
would  not  believe  our  friend;  at  last  O'Learj  pre- 
vailed on  him  to  accompany  him  to  the  room.  On  their 
arrival  the  bear  was  still  upon  duty:  and  O'Leary, 
slopping  up  to  him,  saying,  '■  Gaiul c  tha  haum,  Pat  f 
(How  do  you  do,  PMty-"3latigrr  a managouth," 
(Pretty  well,  tbank'ee,)  says  the  bear.  The  people 
were  surprised  to  bear  bow  plainly  he  spoke:  but 
the  mayor  directly  ordered  him  lobe  ripped  up; 
and  after  some  opposition  and  a  good  deal  of  diili- 
cult;,  Pat  stepped  forth  (stark  naked)  out  of  the 
bear-akin  wherein  he  bad  been  fourteen  or  fifteen 
days  most  cleverly  stitched.  The  women  made  off; 
the  men  stood  astooished ;  and  the  mayor  ordered 
the  keepers  to  be  put  In  jail  unless  tlicy  laliiHid 
bitn ;  but  that  was  presently  done.  The  bear  aner- 
wardd  told  O'Learj  that  ho  was  very  well  fed,  aud 


in  the  evening  when  OXeary  saw  him,  and  the 

r  aeemed  sulky ;  the  keeper,  however,  with  a 
rt  spike  at  the  head  of  a  pole,  made  him  move 
ut  briskly.  He  marked  on  find  what  o'clock  it 
,  with  hia  paw,  and  distinguished  the  men  and 
nen  in  a  very  comical  way;  in  fkct,  our  priest 
,  qoite  diverted.      The  beast  at   length  grew  , 


did  not  care  much  about  the  clothing,  only 
Ihev  wolfed  him  too  hard.  The  fishermen  had 
found  him  at  sea  apon  a  hencoop,  which  had  saved 
)iim  from  going  to  the  bottom  with  a.  ship  wherein 
he  had  a  little  venture  of  dried  cod  from  Dungar- 
von,  and  which  was  bound  from  Walerford  to 
Bilboa.    He  c«nld  not  spoak  ■  word  of  aoj  Ian* 
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guage  bat  Irish,  and  had  never  been  to  sea  before. 
The  fishermen  had  brought  him  in,  fed  him  well, 
and  endeavored  to  repay  themselves  by  showing 
him  as  a  curioBity. 

OXeary's  mode  of  telling  this  story  was  quite  ad- 
mirable. I  never  heard  any  anecdote  (and  I  believe 
this  one  to  have  been  true)  related  with  so  much 
genuine  drollery,  which  was  enhanced  by  his  not 
changing  a  muscle  himself  while  every  one  of  his 
hearers  was  in  a  paroxysm  of  laughter. 

Another  anecdote  he  used  to  tell  with  incompa- 
rable dramatic  humor.  By-the-by,  all  his  stories 
were  in  some  way  national ;  and  this  gives  me  oc- 
casion to  remark,  that  I  think  Ireland  is  at  this 
moment  nearly  as  little  known  on  many  parts  of  the 
continent  as  it  seems  to  have  been  then.  I  have 
myself  heard  it  more  than  once  spoken  of  as  an 
ISnglish  town. 

At  Nancy,  where  Father  O'Leary  was  travelling, 
his  native  country  happened  to  be  mentioned ;  when 
one  of  the  tocidte^  a  quiet  French  farmer  of  Bur- 
gundy, asked  in  an  unassuming  tone,  *^If  Ireland 
stood  encore  r^ — ^^JEncoreT  said  an  astonished 
John  Bull  courier,  coming  from  Germany,  "  encore  I 
to  be  sure  she  does :  we  have  her  yet,  I  assure  you 
monsieur."  "  Though  neither  very  safe,  nor  very 
sound,"  interposed  an  officer  of  the  Irish  brigade 
who  happened  to  be  present,  looking  over  signifi- 
cantly at  O'Leary,  and  not  very  complacently  at  the 
courier.  **  And  pray,  monsieur,"  rejoined  the  John 
Bull  to  the  Frenchman,  *'  why  encore  /"  **  Pardon, 
monsieur,"  replied  the  Frenchman,  "  I  heard  it  had 
been  worn  out  (fatigue)  long  ago  by  the  great 
number  of  people  that  were  living  in  it !" 

The  fact  is,  the  Frenchman  had  been  told,  and 
really  understood,  that  Ireland  was  a  large  house 
where  the  English  were  wont  to  send  their  idle 
vagabonds,  and  whence  they  were  drawn  out  again 
as  they  were  wanted  to  fill  the  ranks  of  the  army : 
and  (I  speak  from  my  own  personal  knowledge)  in 
some  interior  parts  of  the  continent  the  existence 
of  Ireland,  at  a  nation^  is  totally  unknown,  or  it  is, 


at  best,  considered  as  about  a  match  for  Jersey,  etc. 
On  the  seacoasts  they  are  better  informed.  This 
need  not  surprise  us,  when  we  have  heard  of  a 
native  of  St.  Helena  formerly  (who  never  had  been 
out  of  the  island),  who  seriously  asked  an  English 
officer,  **  If  there  were  many  landing  placet  in  1*110- 
landr 

Some  ideas  of  the  common  Irish  are  so  strange, 
and  uttered  so  consciously,  that  in  the  mouths  of 
any  other  people  they  might  be  justly  considered 
profane.  In  those  of  my  countrymen,  however, 
such  expressions  are  idiomatic,  and  certainly  spoken 
without  the  least  idea  of  profanity. 

The  present  Lord  Ventry  was  considered,  before 
his  father^s  death,  the  oldest  heir  apparent  in  the 
Irish  peerage,  to  which  his  father  had  been  raised 
in  1800,  in  consequence  of  an  arrangement  made 
with  Lord  Castlereagh  at  the  time  of  the  union,  fle 
had  for  many  years  been  bed-ridden,  and  had  ad- 
vanced to  a  very  great  age  latterly  without  any  cor- 
responding utility :  yet  little  apprehensions  were 
entertained  of  his  speedy  dissolution. 

A  tenant  on  the  estate,  the  stability  of  whose 
lease  depended  entirely  on  the  son  surviving  the 
father,  and  who  was  beginning  to  doubt  which  of 
them  might  die  of  old  age  first,  said  seriously  to  the 
heir  apparent,  but  without  the  slightest  idea  of  any 
sort  of  impropriety,  either  as  respected  God  or 
man: — 

'*  Ah,  then.  Master  Squire  Mullins,  isnH  it  mighty 
strange  that  my  poor  ould  landlord  (Heaven  pre- 
serve his  noble  lordship!)  should  lie  covered  up  in 
the  bed  all  this  time  past?  I  think,  plase  your 
honor,  that  it  would  be  well  done,  to  take  his  lord- 
ship (Lord  bless  his  honor !)  up  to  the  tip-top  of 
Crow-Patrick,  and  hold  him  up  there  as  high  as 
could  be — just  to  show  his  lordship  a  bit  to  the  Vir- 
gin. For  Pm  sure,  plase  your  honor,  if  God  Al- 
mighty hadn't  quite  forgotten  his  lordship,  he 
would  have  taken  him  home  to  himself  long  and 
many  a  day  ago." 
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So  it  was  finally  agreed  upon  that  we  shotdddine 
at  Jack  Ginger's  chambers  in  the  Temple,  seated  in  a 
lofly  story  in  Essex  Court.  There  was,  besides  our 
host,  Tom  Meggot,  Joe  Macgillicuddy,  Humpy  Har- 
low, Bob  Burke,  Antony  Harrison  and  myself.  As 
Jack  Ginger  had  little  coin  and  no  credit,  we  con- 
tributed each  our  share  to  the  dinner.  He  him- 
self provided  room,  fire,  candles,  tables,  chairs, 
tablecloth,  napkins — ^no,  not  napkins ;  on  second 
thoughts  we  did  not  bother  ourselves  with  napkins 
— ^plates,  dishes,  knives,  forks,  spoons,  (which  he 
borrowed  from  the  wig-maker,)  tumblers,  lemons, 
sugars,  water,  glasses,  decanters — by  the  by,  I  am 
not  sure  that  there  were  decanters — salt,  pepper, 
vinegar,  mustard,  bread,  butter,  (plain  and  melted,) 
cheese,  radishes,  and  cookery.  Tom  Meggot  was  a 
cod's  head  and  shoulders,  and  oysters  to  match — 
Joe  Macgillicuddy,  a  boiled  leg  of  pork,  with  peas- 
pudding — Humpy  Harlow,  a  sirloin  of  beef  roast, 
with  horseradish — Bob  Burke,  a  gallon  of  half-and- 
half,  and  four  bottles  of  whiskey,  of  prime  quality 


("Potteen,"  wrote  the  whiskeyman,  **I  say,  by  Ju- 
piter, but  of  which  ivuif^fiuiture  He  alone  knows'*) 
— ^Antony  Harrison,  half-a-dozen  of  port,  he  having 
tick  to  that  extent  at  some  unfortunate  wine-mer- 
chant's—and I  supplied  cigars  d  deMcntitm^  and  a 
bottle  of  rum,  which  I  borrowed  of  a  West  Indian 
friend  of  mine  as  I  passed  by.  So  that,  on  the  whole, 
we  were  in  no  danger  of  snifering  froni  any  of  the 
extremes  of  hunger  and  thirst  fortlieooiine  of  that 
evening. 

We  met  at  five  o'clock — dkarp—takd  very  sharp. 
Not  a  man  was  missing  when  the  clock  of  the  Inner 
Temple  struck  the  last  stroke.  Jack  Ginger  had 
done  every  thing  to  admiration.  Nothing  could  be 
more  splendid  than  his  tnm-ont.  He  hiSl  ■aperin- 
tended  the  cooking  himself  of  every  individual  dish 
with  his  own  eyes—or  rather  eye— he  haWiig  but 
one,  the  other  having  been  lost  in  a  skirmiih  when 
he  was  midshipman  on  board  a  jnrate  in  the  Bruil- 
ian  service.  **Aht"  said  Jack,  dften  and  often, 
*^  these  were  my  honest  dayt— Gad— did  I  eTer  thbk 
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when  I  was  a  pirate  that  I  was  at  the  end  to  turn 
rogue  and  study  the  law.'* — All  was  accurate  to  the 
utmost  degree.  The  tahle-cloth,  to  be  sure,  was  not 
exactly  white,  but  it  had  been  washed  last  week,  and 
the  collection  of  the  plates  was  miscellaneous,  ex- 
hibiting several  of  uie  choicest  patterns  of  delf. 
We  were  not  of  the  silver-fork  school  of  poetry,  but 
steel  is  not  to  be  despised.  If  the  table  was  some- 
what rickety,  the  inequality  in  the  legs  was  supplied 
by  clapping  a  volume  of  Yesey  under  the  short  one. 
Aa  for  the  chairs — but  why  weary  about  details — 
chairs  being  made  to  be  sat  upon,  it  is  sufficient  to 
say  that  they  answered  their  purposes,  and  whether 
they  had  backs  or  not — whether  they  were  cane- 
bottomed  or  hair-bottomed,  or  rush-bottomed,  is 
nothing  to  the  present  inquiry. 

Jaclrs  habits  of  discipline  made  him  punctual,  and 
dinner  was  on  the  table  in  less  than  three  minutes 
after  five.  Down  we  sate,  hungry  as  hunters,  and 
eager  for  the  prey. 

**  Is  there  a  parson  in  company  ?*'  said  Jack  Gin- 
ger, from  the  head  of  the  table. 

"  No,'*  responded  I  from  the  foot. 

**  Then,  thank  God,"  said  Jack,  and  proceeded, 
after  this  pious  grace,  to  diFtribute  the  cod^s  head 
and  shoulders  to  the  hungry  multitude. 

The  history  of  that  cod's  head  and  shoulders  would 
occupy  but  little  space  to  write.  Its  fiakes,  like  the 
snow  flakes  on  a  river,  were  for  one  moment  bright, 
then  gone  for  ever ;  it  perished  unpitiably.  ^*  Bring 
hither,'  said  Jack  with  a  firm  voice,  **  the  leg  of 
pork."  It  appeared,  but  soon  to  disappear  again. 
Not  a  man  of  the  company  but  showed  his  abhor- 
rence of  the  Judoical  practice  of  abstaining  from 
the  flesh  of  swine.  Equally  clear  in  a  few  moments 
was  it  that  we  were  truly  British  in  our  devotion  to 
beef.  The  sirloin  was  impartially  destroyed  on 
both  sides,  upper  and  under.  Dire  was  the  clatter 
of  the  knives,  but  deep  the  silence  of  the  guests. 
Jerry  Ghillagher,  Jack's  valet-dc-chambre,  footman, 
cook,  clerk,  shoeblack,  aid-de-camp,  scout,  confidant, 
dun-chaser,  bum-defier,  and  many  other  offices  in 
ecmmendamy  toiled  like  a  hero.  He  covered  him- 
self with  glory  and  gravy  every  moment.  In  a 
short  time  a  vociferation  arose  for  fluid,  and  the 
half-and-half — Whitbread  quartered  upon  Chamy- 
ton — beautiful  heraldry  I — was  inhaled  with  the  most 
savage  satisfaction. 

"  The  pleasure  of  a  class  of  wine  with  vou,  Bob 
Burke,"  said  Joe  Macgulicuddy,  wiping  his  mouth 
with  the  back  of  his  hand. 

"  With  pleasure,  Joe,"  replied  Bob. — **  What  wine 
do  you  choose  ?  You  may  as  well  say  port,  for 
there  is  no  other ;  but  attention  to  manners  always 
becomes  a  gentleman." 

"  Port,  then,  if  you  please,"  cried  Joe,  **  as  the 
ladies  of  Limerick  say,  when  a  man  looks  at  them 
across  the  table." 

.  **  Hobnobbing  wastes  time,"  said  Jack  Ginger, 
laying  down  the  pot  out  of  which  he  had  been  drink- 
ing for  the  last  few  minutes ;  **  and,  besides,  it  is  not 
customary  now  in  genteel  society— so  pass  the  bot- 
tle about." 

[I  here  pause  in  my  narrative  to  state,  on  more 
accurate  recollection,  that  we  had  not  decanters ; 
we  drank  from  the  black  bottle,  which  Jack  declar- 
ed was  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  continent.] 

So  the  port  was  passed  round,  and  declared  to  be 
snperb.  Antony  Harrison  received  the  unanimous 
applause  of  the  company ;  and,  if  he  did  not  blush 
at  all  the  fine  things  that  were  said  in  his  favor,  it 


was  because  his  countenance  was  of  that  peculiar 
hue  thai  no  addition  of  red  could  be  visible  upon 
it.  A  blush  on  Antony's  face  would  be  like  gilding 
refined  gold. 

Whether  cheese  is  prohibited  or  not  in  the  higher 
circles  of  the  West  end,  I  cannot  tell ;  but  I  know 
it  was  not  prohibited  in  the  very  highest  chambers 
of  the  Temple. 

"It's  double  Gloucester,"  said  Jack  Ginger; 
**  prime,  bought  at  the  comer — Heaven  pay  the 
cheesemonger,  for  I  shan't — ^but  as  he  is  a  gentle- 
man, I  give  you  his  health." 

**I  don't  think,"  said  Joe  Macgillicuddy,  «*that  I 
ought  to  demean  myself  to  drink  the  health  of  a 
cheesemonger ;  but  111  not  stop  the  bottle." 

And,  to  do  Joe  justice,  he  did  not.  Then  we  at- 
tacked the  cheese,  and  in  an  incredibly  short  period 
we  battered  in  a  breach  of  an  angle  of  46  degrees, 
in  a  manner  that  would  have  done  honor  to  any  en- 
gineer that  directed  the  guns  at  San  Sebastian. 
The  cheese,  which  on  its  first  entry  on  the  table 
presented  the  appearance  of  a  plain  circle,  was  soon 
made  to  exhibit  a  very  different  shape,  as  may  be 
understood  by  the  subjoined  diagram:-— 


M 


[A,  original  cheese ;  EBD,  cheese  after  five  min- 
utes standing  on  the  table ;  EBC,  angle  of  45^.1 

With  cheese  came,  and  with  cheese  went  celery. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  what  a  number  of  puns 
were  made  on  that  most  pim-provoking  of  plants. 

*^  Clear  the  decks,"  said  Jack  Gmger  to  Jerry 
Gallagher.  *^  Gentlemen,  I  did  not  think  of  getting 
pastry,  or  puddings,  or  desserts,  or  ices,  or  jellies,  or 
blancmange,  or  any  thing  of  the  sort,  for  men  of 
sense  like  you." 

We  all  unanimously  expressed  our  indignation  at 
being  supposed  even  for  a  moment  g^ty  of  any 
such  weakness ;  but  a  general  suspicion  seemed  to 
rise  among  us  that  a  dram  might  not  be  rejected 
with  the  same  marked  scorn.  Jack  Ginger  accord- 
ingly uncorked  one  of  Bob  Burke's  bottles.  Whop ! 
went  the  cork,  and  the  potteen  soon  was  seen  mean- 
dering round  the  table. 

"  For  my  part,"  said  Antony  Harrison,"  "  I  take 
this  dram  because  I  ate  pork,  and  fear  it  might  dis- 
agree with  me." 

''I  take  it,"  said  Bob  Burke,  "chiefly  by  reason 
of  the  fish." 

"I  take  it,"  said  Joe  Macgillicuddy,  "because 
the  day  was  warm,  and  it  is  very  close  in  these  cham- 
bers." 

"I  take  it,"  said  Tom  Meggot,  "because  I  have 
been  very  chilly  all  the  day."' 

"  I  take  it,"  said  Humpy  Harlow,  "  because  it  is 
such  strange  weather  that  one  knows  not  what  to 
do." 

"I  take  it,"  said  Jack  Ginger,  "because  the  rest 
of  the  company  takes  it." 

"  And  I  take  it,"  said  I,  winding  up  the  conversa- 
tion, "  because  I  like  a  dram." 

So  we  all  took  it  for  one  reason  or  another— and 
there  was  an  end  of  that. 

"Be  off,  Jerry  GaUagher,"  said  Jack — "I  give  to 
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yon,  jour  heirs  and  aaagns,  all  that  and  those  which 
remains  in  the  pots  of  half-and-half — ^item  for  your 
own  dinners  what  is  left  of  the  solids — and  when 
you  have  pared  the  bones  clean,  you  may  give 
them  to  the  poor.  Charity  covers  a  multitude  of 
sins.    Brush  away  like  a  shoeblack — and  levant'* 

**  Why,  thin,  God  bless  your  honor,"  said  Jerry 
(Gallagher,  "  it's  a  small  liggacy.  he  would  h^ve  that 
would  dippind  for  his  daily  bread  for  what  is  left 
behind  any  of  ye  in  the  way  of  the  drink — ^and  this 
blessed  hour  there's  not  as  much  as  would  blind  the 
left  eye  of  a  midge  in  one  of  them  pots — and  may 
it  do  you  aU  good,  if  it  a'n't  the  blessing  of  heaven 
to  see  you  eating.  By  my  sowl,  he  that  has  to  pick 
a  bone  after  you,  won't  be  much  troubled  with  the 
mate.    Howsomever" — 

**No  more  prate,'*  said  Jack  Ginger.  *^  Here's 
twopence  for  you  to  buy  some  beer — ^but,  no,"  he 
continued,  drawing  his  empty  hand  from  that 
breeches-pocket  into  which  he  bad  most  needlessly 
put  it — **  no,"  said  he,  *'  Jerry — get  it  on  credit 
wherever  you  can,  and  bid  them  score  it  to  me." 

"If  they  will" — said  Jerry. 

'*  Shut  the  door,"  said  Jack  Ginger,  in  a  peremp- 
tory tone,  and  Jerry  retreated. 

**  That  Jerry,"  said  Jack,  **  is  an  uncommonly 

honest  fellow,  only  he  is  the  d 1  rogue  in 

London.  But  all  this  is  wasting  time— and  time  is 
life.  Dinner  is  over,  and  the  business  of  the  even- 
ing is  about  to  begin.  So,  bumpers,  gentlemen, 
and  get  rid  of  this  wine  as  fast  as  we  can.  Mr. 
Vice,  look  to  your  bottles." 

And  on  this  Jack  Ginger  gave  a  bumper  toast. 

This  being  done,  every  man  pulled  in  his  chair 
close  to  the  table,  and  prepared  for  serious  action. 
It  was  plain,  that  we  all,  like  Nelson's  sailors  at  Tra- 
falgar, felt  called  upon  to  do  our  duty.  The  wine 
circulated  with  considerable  rapidity;  and  there 
was  no  flinching  on  the  part  of  any  individual  of  the 
company.  It  was  quite  needless  for  our  president 
to  remind  us  of  the  necessity  of  bumpers  or  the  im- 
propriety of  leaving  heel-taps.  We  were  all  too 
well  trained  to  require  the  admonition,  or  to  fall  in- 
to the  error.  On  the  other  hand  the  chance  of  any 
man  obtaining  more  than  his  share  in  the  round  was 
infinitesimally  small  The  Sergeant  himself,  cele- 
brated as  he  is,  could  not  have  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing a  glass  more  than  his  neighbors.  Just  to  our 
friends,  we  were  also  just  to  ourselves ;  and  a  more 
rigid  circle  of  philosophers  never  surrounded  a 
board. 

The  wine  was  really  good,  and  its  merits  did  not 
appear  the  less  striking  from  the  fact  that  we  were 
not  habitually  wine-bibbers,  our  devotion  generally 
being  paid  to  fluids  more  potent  or  more  heavy  than 
the  juice  of  the  grape,  and  it  soon  excited  our  pow- 
ers of  conversation.  Heavens!  what  a  flow  of  soul ! 
More  good  things  were  said  in  Jack  Ginger's  cham- 
bers that  evening,  than  in  the  Honses  of  Lords  and 
Commons  in  a  month.  We  talked  of  every  thine — 
politics,  literature,  the  fine  arts,  dnuna,  high  hfe, 
low  life,  the  opera,  the  cock-pit— every  thing  from 
the  heavens  above  to  the  hells  in  St.  James's  street. 
There  was  not  an  article  in  a  morning,  evening,  or 
weekly  paper  for  theweek  before,  which  we  did  not 
repeat.  It  was  clear  that  our  knowledge  of  thihgs 
in  general  was  drawn  in  a  vast  degree  from  these 
recondite  sources.  In  politics  we  were  harmonious 
— we  were  Tories  to  a  man,  and  defied  the  Radicals 
of  all  classes,  ranks  and  conditions.  We  deplored 
the  ruin  of  our  country,  and  breathed  a  sigh  over 


the  depression  of  the  agricultural  interest     We 

Save  it  as  our  opinion  that  Don  Miguel  should  be 
ling  of  Portugal — and  that  Don  Carios,  if  he  had 
the  pluck  of  the  most  nameless  of  insects,  could  as* 
cend  the  throne  of  Spain.  We  pitched  Louis  Philippe 
to  that  place  which  is  never  mentioned  to  ears  po- 
lite, and  drank  the  health  of  the  Duchess  of  Berri 
Opinions  differed  somewhat  about  the  Emperor  of 
Russia — some  thinking  he  was  too  hard  on  Uie  Poles 
^-others  gently  blaming  him  for  not  squeezing  them 
much  tighter.  Antony  Harrison,  who  had  seen  the 
Grand  Duke  Constantine,  when  he  was  campaigning, 
spoke  with  tears  in  his  eyes  of  that  illustrious  prince 
—declaring  him,  with  an  oath,  to  have  been  a  d— d 
good  fellow.  As  for  Leopold,  we  unanimously  voted 
him  to  be  a  scurvy  hound ;  and  Joe  Macgillicuddy 
was  pleased  to  say  something  complimentary  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  which  would  have,  no  doubt, 
much  gratified  his  Royal  Highness,  if  it  had  been 
communicated  to  him,  but  I  fear  it  never  reached 
his  ears. 

Turning  to  domestic  policy — we  gave  It  to  the 
Whigs  in  high  style.  If  Lord  Grey  luid  been  within 
hearing,  he  must  have  instantly  resigned — ^he  never 
could  have  resisted  the  thunders  of  our  eloquence. 
All  the  hundred  and  one  Greys  would  have  been 
forgotten — ^he  must  have  sunk  before  us.  Had 
Brougham  been  there,  he  would  have  been  convert- 
ed to  Toryism  long  before  he  could  have  got  to  the 
state  of  tipsyfication  in  which  he  sometimes  addressed 
the  House  of  "Lords.  There  was  not  a  topic  left  un- 
discussed. With  one  hand  we  arranged  Ireland— 
with  another  put  the  Colonies  in  order.  Catholic 
Emancipation  was  severely  condemned,  and  Bob 
Burke  gave  the  glorious,  pious,  and  immortal  mem- 
ory. The  vote  of  £20,000,000  to  the  greasy  blacks 
was  much  reprobated,  and  the  opening  of  the  China 
trade  declared  a  humbug.  We  spoke,  in  &ct,  arti- 
cles that  would  have  made  the  fortunes  of  half  a 
hundred  magazines,  if  the  editors  of  those  works 
would  have  had  the  perspicacity  to  insert  them — 
and  this  we  did  with  such  ease  to  ourselves,  that  we 
never  for  a  moment  stopped  the  circulation  of  the 
bottle,  which  kept  running  on  its  round  rejoicing, 
while  we  settled  the  affairs  of  the  nation. 

Then  Antony  Harrison  told  us  all  his  campaigns 
in  the  Peninsula,  and  that  capital  story  how  he 
bilked  the  tavemkecper  in  Portsmouth.  Jack  Gin- 
ger entertained  us  with  an  account  of  his  transac- 
tions in  the  Brazils ;  and  as  Jack's  imagination  fax 
outruns  his  attention  to  matters  of  fact,  we  had 
them  considerably  improved.  Bob  Burke  gave  us 
all  the  particulars  of  his  duel  with  Ensign  Brady  of 
the  48th,  and  how  he  hit  him  on  the  waistcoat  pock- 
et, which,  fortunately  for  the  Ensign  contained  a 
five  shilling  piece,  (how  he  got  it  was  never  account- 
ed for,)  which  saved  him  from  grim  death.  From 
Joe  Macgillicuddy  we  heard  multifarious  narrations 
of  steeple-chases  in  Tipperary,  and  of  his  hunting 
with  the  Blazers  in  Galway.  Tom  Meggot  expatia- 
ted on  his  college  adventures  in  Edinburgh,  which 
he  maintained  to  be  a  far  superior  dty  to  London, 
and  repeated  sundry  witty  sayings  of  the  advocates 
in  the  Parliament  House,  who  seem  to  be  gentlemen 
of  great  &cetiousnes8.  As  for  me,  I  emptied  out 
all  Joe  Miller  on  the  company ;  and  if  old  Joe  could 
have  burst  his  cerements  m  the  neighboring  church- 
yard of  St  Clement  Danes,  he  woiud  have  been  in- 
finitely delighted  with  the  reception  which  the  eon- 
tents  of  his  agreeable  miscellany  met  with.  To  tdl 
the  truth,  my  jokes  were  not  more  known  to  my 
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companions  than  their  Btories  were  to  me.  Harri- 
son's campaigns,  Oinger^s  cruises,  Burke's  duel, 
Macgillicuddy^B  steeplen^hases,  and  Tom  Meggot's 
rows  in  the  High  Street,  had  been  told  over  and 
over — so  often  indeed,  that  the  several  relators 
begin  to  believe  that  there  is  some  foundation  in 
fact  for  the  wonders  which  they  are  continually  re- 
peating. 

*'  I  perceive  this  is  the  last  bottle  of  port,"  said 
Jack  Ginger;  "so  I  suppose  that  there  cannot  be 
anj  harm  in  drinking  bad  luck  to  Antony  Harrison's 
wine-merchant,  who  did  not  make  it  the  dozen.** 

**  Yes,"  said  Harrison,  "  the  skinflint  thief  would 
not  stand  more  than  the  half,  for  which  he  merits 
the  most  infinite  certainty  of  non-payment." 

(You  may  depend  upon  it  that  Harrison  was  as 
good  as  his  word,  and  treated  the  man  of  bottles 
according  to  his  deserts.) 

The  port  was  gathered  to  its  fathers,  and  potteen 
reigned  in  its  stead.  A  most  interesting  discussion 
took  place  as  to  what  was  to  bo  done  with  it.  No 
doubt,  indeed,  existed  as  to  its  final  destination; 
but  various  opinions  were  broached  as  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  was  to  make  its  way  to  its  appoint- 
ed end.  Some  wished  that  every  man  should  make 
for  himself;  but  that  Jack  Ginger  strenuously  op- 
posed, because  he  said  it  would  render  the  drinking 
unsteady.  The  company  divided  into  two  parties 
on  the  great  questions  of  bowl  or  jug.  The  Irish- 
men muntained  the  cause  of  the  latter.  Tom  Meg- 
got,  who  had  been  reared  in  Glasgow,  and  Jack 
Ginger,  who  did  not  forget  his  sailor  propensities, 
were  in  favor  of  the  former.  Much  erudition  was 
displayed  on  both  sides,  and  I  believe  I  may  safely 
say,  that  every  topic  that  either  learning  or  expe- 
rience could  suggest,  was  exhausted.  At  length 
we  called  for  a  division,  when  there  appeared — 


For  thejtig. 
Bob  Burke 
Joe  Macgillicuddy 
Antony  Harrison 
Myself. 


For  the  boiol, 
Jack  Ginger 
Humpy  Harlow 
Tom  Meggot. 


Minority  1,  in  favor  of  the  jug.  I  was  principally 
moved  to  vote  as  I  did,  because  I  deferred  to  the 
Irishmen  as  persons  who  were  best  acquainted  with 
the  nature  of  potteen ;  and  Antony  Harrison  was 
on  the  same  side  from  former  recollections  of  his 
quarterings  in  Ireland.  Uurapy  Harlow  said  that 
he  made  it  a  point  always  to  side  with  the  man  of 
the  house. 

*'  It  is  settled,"  said  Jack  Ginger,  "  and,  as  we 
said  of  parliamentary  Reform,  though  we  opposed 
it,  it  is  now  law,  and  must  bo  obeyed.  Til  clear 
away  these  marines,  and  do  you,  Bob  Burke,  make 
the  punch.  I  think  you  will  find  the  lemons  good 
— the  sugar  superb— -and  the  water  of  the  Temple 
has  been  famous  for  centuries. 

**  And  rU  back  the  potteen  against  any  that  ever 
came  from  the  Island  of  Saints,  said  Bob,  proceed- 
ing to  his  duty,  which  all  who  have  the  honor  of 
his  acquaintance  will  admit  him  to  be  well  qualified 
to  perform.  He  made  it  in  a  couple  of  big  blue 
water-jugs,  observing  that  making  pfpich  in  small 
jugs  was  nearly  as  great  a  bother  as  ladling  from  a 
bowl — and  as  he  tossed  the  steamy  fiuid  from  jug 
to  jug  to  mix  it  kindly,  he  sang  the  pathetic  ballad 
of  Hugger-mofane. 

I  wish  I  hod  a  rod  herring^s  tall,  etc 
It  was  an  agreeable  picture  of  continued  use  and  or- 


nament, and  reminded  us  strongly  of  the  Abyssin- 
ian maid  of  the  Platonic  poetry  of  Coleridge. 

The  punch  being  made,  and  the  jug  revolving, 
the  conversation  continued  as  before.  But  it  may 
have  been  observed  that  I  have  not  taken  any  no- 
tice of  the  share  which  one  of  the  party.  Humpy 
Harlow,  took  in  it.  The  fact  is,  that  he  had  been 
silent  for  almost  all  the  evening,  being  outblazed 
and  overborne  by  the  brilliancy  of  the  conversation 
of  his  companions.  We  were  all  acknowledged 
wits  in  our  respective  lines,  whereas  he  had  not  been 
endowed  with  the  same  talents.  How  he  came 
among  us  I  forget ;  nor  did  any  of  as  know  well 
who  or  what  he  was.  Some  maintained  he  was  a 
drysalter  in  the  City;  others  surmised  that  he 
might  be  a  pawnbroker  at  the  West  End.  Certain 
it  is  that  he  had  some  money,  which  perhaps  might 
have  reconunended  him  to  us,  for  there  was  not  a 
man  in  the  company  who  had  not  occasionally  bor- 
rowed from  him  a  sum,  too  trifiing,  iu  general,  to 
permit  any  of  us  to  think  of  repaying  it.  He  was  a 
broken-backed  little  fellow,  as  vain  of  his  person  as 
a  peacock,  and  accordingly  we  always  called  him 
Humpy  Harlow,  with  the  spirit  of  gentlemanlike 
candor  which  characterized  all  our  conversation. 
With  a  kind  feeling  towards  him,  we  in  general  per- 
mitted him  to  pay  our  bills  for  us  whenever  we 
dined  together  at  tavern  or  chop-house,  merely  to 
gratify  the  little  fellow's  vanity,  which  I  have  al- 
ready hinted  to  be  excessive. 

He  had  this  evening  made  many  ineffectual  at- 
tempts to  shine,  but  was  at  last  obliged  to  content 
himself  with  opening  his  mouth  for  the  admission, 
not  for  the  utterance,  of  good  things.  He  was  ev- 
idently unhappy,  and  a  rightly-constituted  mind 
could  not  avoid  pitying  his  condition.  As  jug, 
however,  succeeded  jug,  he  began  to  recover  his 
self-possession ;  and  it  was  clear^  about  eleven  o'clock 
when  the  fourth  bottle  of  potteen  was  converting 
into  pimch,  that  he  had  a  desire  to  speak.  We  had 
been  for  some  time  busily  employed  in  smoking  ci- 
gars,  when,  all  on  a  sudden,  a  shrill  and  sharp  voice 
was  heard*  from  the  midst  of  a  cloud,  exclaiming  in 
a  high  treble  key, — 

"  Humphries  told  W — 

We  all  puffed  our  Havanas  with  the  utmost  si- 
lence, as  if  we  were  so  many  sachems  at  a  paUver, 
listening  to  the  narration  which  issued  from  the 
misty  tabernacle  in  which  Hmnpy  Harlow  was  en- 
veloped. He  unfolded  a  tale  of  wondrous  length, 
which  we  never  interrupted.  No  sound  was  heard 
save  that  of  the  voice  of  Harlow,  narrating  the  story 
which  had  to  him  been  confided  by  the  unknown 
Humphries,  or  the  gentle  gliding  of  the  jug,  an  oc- 
casional tingle  of  a  glass,  and  the  soil  suspiration  of 
the  cigar.  On  moved  the  story  in  its  length,  breadth, 
and  thickness,  for  Harlow  gave  it  to  us  in  its  full 
dimensions.  He  abated  it  not  a  jot.  The  firmness 
which  we  displayed  was  unequalled  since  the  battle 
of  Waterloo.  We  sat  with  determined  counten- 
ances, exhaling  smoke  and  inhaling  punch,  while 
the  voice  still  rolled  onward.  At  last  Harlow  came 
to  an  end ;  and  a  Babel  of  conversation  burst  from 
lips  in  which  it  had  been  so  long  imprisoned.  Har- 
low looked  proud  of  his  feat,  and  obtained  the 
thanks  of  the  company,  grateful  that  he  had  come 
to  a  conclusion.  How  we  finished  the  potteen — 
converted  my  bottle  of  rum  into  a  bowl,  (for  here 
Jack  Ginger  prevailed) — how  Jerry  Gallagher,  by 
superhuman  exertions,  succeeded  in  raising  a  cou- 
ple of  hundred  of  oysters  for  supper — how  the  com- 
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I  found  in  the  morning,  my  personsl 
libert;r  oulragod  by  the  hands  of  that  unconstitu- 
tional boDCl  of  gcns-d'-aniiGB  created  for  the  direct 
parpoBCB  of  tyrannj,  and  held  up  to  the  Indignation 
of  all  England  by  the  weekly  eloquence  of  the  Peg- 
patch — hov  1  was  introduced  to  the  attention  of  a 
magiitrate,  and  recorded  in  the  dinmal  page  of  the 
newspaper — all  tbia  most  be  left  to  other  Ugtoritkos 

At  three  o'clock  on  the  day  alter  the  dinner,  An- 
tony Harrisoo  and  I  found  ourseliea  eating  bread 
and  cheesT — part  of  the  cheese— at  Jack  Ginger's. 
We  recapitulaled  the  CTenta  of  the  preceding  even- 
ing, and  expressed  onrselrea  highly  gratified  wHh 
the  entertainment.  Host  of  the  good  things  we  had 
said  were  revived,  lerved  up  again,  and  laughed  at 
onca  more.  We  were  perfectly  satisfied  with  the 
parti  which  we  had  respectively  played,  and  talked 
onnelves  into  cxcefsfye  good  hnnor.  All  on  a  sud- 
den Jack  Ginger's  countenance  clouded.  He  was 
evideDtlj  puzded;  and  sat  foramomentlnthought- 
fiil  ^ence.  Wo  asked  him,  with  Oriental  simplicity 
of  sense,  "Why  art  thou  troubled?"  and  till  a  mo- 
ment he  answered — 

"  What  (nM  the  story  which  Humpy  Harlow  told 
U8  about  eleven  o'clock  lart  night,  just  as  Bob  Burke 
waa  teeming  tbc  last  jug?" 

"It  begftn,"BddI,  "with '/fiim/^riH  (oWme.'" 

"It  did,"  said  Antony  Harrison,  cutting  a  deep 
incision  into  the  cheese. 

"I  know  it  did,"  said  Jack  CSnger;  "but  what 
was  it  that  Humphries  had  told  him  ?  I  cannot  re- 
collect it  if  I  was  to  be  made  Lord  Chancellor." 

Antony  Harrison  and  I  mused  in  Bilenco,  and 
T«ekedour  braius,  but  to  no  purpose.  On  the  table 
of  our  memories  no  trace  had  been  engraved,  and 
the  tale  of  Humphries,  as  reported  by  Harlow,  was 
aa  if  it  were  not,  so  fiir  as  we  were  concerned. 

While  we  were  in  this  perpioiily,  Joe  HacgilU- 
cuddy  and  Bob  Burke  entered  the  room. 

"  We  have  just  -been  taking  a  hair  of  the  same 
dog,"  mid  Joe.  "It  was  a  pleasant  party  we  had 
last  night.  Do  you  know  what  Bob  and  I  have  been 
talkinr;  of  for  the  last  half  bourr' 


We  professed  our  inability  to  conjecture. 

"Why,  then,"  continued  Joe,  "it  waa  about  the 
story  that  Harlow  told  liut  night." 

"  The  story  begins  with  '  Ewnphria  told  bu,"  nid 
Bob. 

"And,"  proceeded  Joe,  "for  onr  lives  we  cannot 
recollect  what  it  was." 

"Wonderfull"  we  alleicllUmed.  "How  inscru- 
table are  the  movements  of  the  human  mind  I" 

And  we  proceeded  to  reflect  on  the  frailly  ofoor 
memories,  moralising  in  a  strvin  that  would  bate 
done  honor  to  Dr.  Johnson. 

"Perhaps,"  said I,"Tom  Ueggot  may  KCoQect 

Idle  hope  1  dispersed  to  the  windsalmoit  asMon 
as  it  was  formed.  For  the  words  had  scarcely  passed 
"the  bulwark  ofm  j  teeth"  when  Tom  appeared,  locdc- 
ing  eicesaively  bloodshotinlheeye.  On  inquiry,  it 
turned  out  that  he,  like  the  rest  of  ns,  reinembei«d 
only  tho  cabalistic  words  which  inlrodnced  the  tale, 
but  of  the  tale  itself,  nothing. 

Tom  had  been  educated  in  Edinburgh,  and  was 
strongly  attached  to  what  he  calls  vi»taphttnck$ ; 
and,  accordingly,  after  rubbing  his  forehead,  he  ei- 

"  This  is  a  psychological  cariosliy,  which  deserves 
to  be  developed.  I  happen  to  have  half  a  sover- 
eign about  me,"  (an  assertion,  which,  ^may  remark, 
in  passing,  excited  considerable  surprise  in  his  au- 
dience,) "and  111  ask  Harlow  to  dine  with  me  at  the 
Rainbow.  Ill  get  the  story  out  of  the  humpy  rascal 
— and  no  mistake." 

We  acquiesced  in  the  propriety  of  this  proceed- 
ing ;  and  Antony  Harrison,  observing  that  he  hap- 
pened by  chance  to  be  disengaged,  hooked  himself 
on  Tom,  who  seemed  to  have  a  sort  of  national  an- 
tipathy to  snA  a  ceremony,  with  alalent  and  alac- 
rity that  proved  him  to  be  a  veteran  warrior,  or 
what,  in  common  parlance,  is  called  an  old  soldier. 

Tom  succeeded  in  getting  Hariow  to  dinner,  and 


irted  at  an  early  hour  in  the  monung.     The  t' 
Irishmen  and  myself  were  at  Ginger's  ahortl;  after 
breakfast;  welud  been  part  ocenpled  in  tossinf 
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There 


confaei 


countenances.  "Did  Humpy  Harlow  tell  joa  thai 
Btorj?"  we  all  eiclaimed  at  once. 

"It  cannot  be  denied  that  he  did,"  sud  Heggot. 
"  Precisely  as  the  clocii  strnck  eleven,  he  com- 
menced with  'Numphrui  loldmt'" — 

"  Well,  and  what  then  f" 

"  Why,  there  it  is,"  said  Antony  Hamaon,  "  may 
I  be  druinraed  Ont  if  I  can  recollect  another  word." 

"Nor  I,"  aaid  Megeot. 

The  strangenesB  of  thissin^lar  adTenturc  made 
■  deepimpreBSion  on  ua  alL  We  were  gunk  Id  ei. 
lence  for  aome  minatcB,  during  which  Jerry  Oalla. 
gber  made  his  appearance  with  Cbs  ate,  which  I 
omitted  to  mention  had  been  lost  by  Joe  HacgiUi- 
cnddy.  We  sipped  thatBriiiahljeTerage,  much  ab- 
stracted in  deep  thought.  The  thing  appeared  to 
UB  perfectly  inscrutable.  At  last,  I  said,  "Thia  will 
never  do — we  cannot  eiist  much  longer  in  thlg  at- 
mosphere of  doubt  and  uncertainly.  We  must  have 
it  out  of  Harlow  lo-night,  or  there  is  an  end  of 
all  the  grounds  and  degrees  of  belief,  opinion  and 
■asent.  1  have  credit,  said  1,  "  at  the  widow's  in 
Si.  Hartin'a  Lane.  Suppose  we  alt  meet  there  to- 
night, and  get  Harlow  there  if  we  can  T" 

*'That  I  can  do,"  said  Antony  Harrison,  "for  I 
quartered  mjself  to  dine  with  him  to-day,  »a  I  Baw 
him  home,  poor  Utile  fellow,  last  night.  I  promise 
that  he  figures  at  the  widow's  to-night  at   Dine 

So  we  aeparated.  At  oinc  erery  man  of  the  party 
was  in  Si.  Martin's  Lane,  seated  in  the  little  back 
parlor ;  and  Harrison  was  as  good  aa  his  word,  for 
he  brought  Harlow  with  him.  He  ordered  a  nump- 
tuous  supper  of  mutton  kidneys,  interspersed  with 
sausages,  and  set  to.  At  eleven  o'clock  precisely, 
the  eye  of  Harlow  brightened,  and  putting  bis  pipe 
down,  he  commenced  with  a  shrill  voice — 

"HumphrU)  toidrne" — 

"  Aye,  said  we  all,  with  one  accord,  "  heie  it  is 
— now  we  shall  have  it  —  take  Ckre  of  it  this 
time." 


"  What  do  yon  mean  ?"  said  Humpy  Harlow,  per- 
forming that  feat,  which  by  the  illustrious  Ur.  John 
Reeve  is  called  "flaring  up." 

"Nothing,"  we  replied  "nothing,  bntweare anx- 
ious to  hear  that  Blory." 

"t  understand  you,"  said  onr  broken-backed 
frieud.  "  I  now  recollect  that  I  did  lell  it  once  or 
so  before  in  your  company,  but  I  shall  Dot  be  a 
butt  any  longer  for  you  or  anybody  else." 

"Don't  be  in  a  passion,  Uunipy,''a«id  Jack  Ginger. 

"Sir,"  replied  Harlow,  " I  hale  nlcknamea — ilia 
a  mark  of  a  low  mind  to  use  them — and  as  I  see  I 
am  brought  here  only  to  be  insulted,  I  shall  not 
trouble  you  any  longer  with  my  company." 

Saying  Ihis  the  little  man  seiied  bis  hat  and  um- 
brella, and  strode  out  of  the  room. 

"  His  back  is  up,"  said  Joe  ICacgillicnddy,  "and 
there's  no  use  of  trying  to  get  it  down.  I  am  sorry 
he  is  gone,  because  I  should  have  made  Mm  pay  for 
another  round." 

-      ■      -  '  -  &e 


iTj  remains  unknown.  Yes,  as  undiscoverable  a* 
the  nieroglypUcal  writings  of  the  anoient  Egyptiani. 

It  exists,  to  be  snre,  in  the  breast  of  Harlow ;  but 
there  il  is  buried,  neier  to  emerge  into  the  light  of 
day.  It  is  losl  lo  the  world — and  means  of  recov- 
ering it,  there,  in  my  opinion,  exist  none.  The 
world  must  go  on  without  it,  and  states  and  empires 
musl  continue  to  flourish  and  to  fade  wilhout  the 
knowledge  of  what  it  was  that  Humphries  told 
Harlow.     3uch  is  the  iuevitablo  coarse  of  events. 

For  my  part,  I  shall  be  satiafled  with  what  I  have 
done  in  drawing  up  this  accurate  and  authentic  nar- 
rative, if  I  can  seriously  impress  npon  the  mtnds  of 
my  readera  Ihe  perishable  nature  of  mundane  affairs 
— if  1  can  make  them  reflect  that  memory  itaelf, 
the  noblest,  perhaps  the  characteristic,  quality  of 
the  human  mind,  will  decay,  even  while  other  fac- 
ulties exist — and  that  in  the  words  of  a  celebrated 
Lord  of  Trade  and  Plantations,  of  the  name  of  John 
Locke,  "we  may  be  like  the  tombs  lo  which  we 
are  hastening,  where,  though  the  brass  and  marble 
remain,  yet  the  imagery  is  defaced,  and  tbe  inscrip- 
tion  U  blotted  out  fbreTer." 


BT.    PATRICK. 


SAINT  PATRICK. 


A  no  for  St.  Dennis  of  France, 

He's  a  trumpery  fellow  to  bra^  on  ; 
A  fie  for  St.  George  and  hU  \nnce, 

Which  spitted  a  heattieniab  dragon  ; 
And  the  Saints  of  the  Welshman  or  Scot 

Are  a  couple  of  pitiful  pipers, 
Both  of  vbom  mar  Just  traiel  to  pot, 

Compared  with  tlie  patron  of  swipera, 
St.  Patrick  cf  Ireland,  my  dcarl 


He  came  to  the  Emerald  Isle 

On  a  lump  of  a  paviog-itonc  mounted ; 
The  Btcambost  he  beat  to  a  milt, 

Which  mighty  good  sailinf;  nas  counted : 
Says  he,  "The  salt  water,  I  think, 

Has  made  me  most  bloodily  Ihiraly, 
So  bring  me  a  Gagon  of  drink, 

To  keep  down  the  mulligrubs,  burst  ye. 
Of  drink  that  is  fit  for  ■  saint." 


He  preach'd  then  *ifh  wonderful  force, 
The  ignorant  iintivrs  a-teaoblng ; 

With  a  pint  he  wat^h'il  Uonn  hiii  dlsi-ourii 
"For,  says  he,  "I  detest  your  dry  pre, 


The  people,  with  wondennent  atrock 

At  u  pastor  so  pious  and  ciiil, 
Enclnim'd  ■'  We're  for  you,  my  old  buc:c. 

And  ne  pilch  our  blind  gods  to  the  devil, 
Who  dwells  in  hot  water  below." 

This  ended,  our  worshipful  spoon 

Went  to  vidit  an  elegant  fellow. 
Whose  practice  each  cool  afternoon 

Vi'aa  to  get  most  delightfully  mellow. 
That  day,  with  a  black  jack  of  beer, 

It  chanced  he  was  treating  a  party  ; 
r.:ys  the  saint,  "This  good  day,  do  you  hear, 

1  drank  nothing  to  speak  of,  my  hearty, 
So  giTe  me  a  pull  at  the  pot." 

Tjc  pewter  he  lifted  in  sport, 

(tlelieve  me,  I  tell  you  no  Hible,) 
A  gullon  he  drank  from  the  quart, 

And  then  planted  it  full  on  the  table. 
"A  miracle r  every  one  said. 

And  they  all  took  a  haul  at  the  slingo ; 
They  were  capital  hands  at  the  trade, 

And  drank  till  they  fell ;  yet,  by  jingo ! 
The  pot  still  frothed  over  the  brim. 

Next  day,  quoth  his  host,  "Tis  a  fast. 

But  I've  nought  in  my  larder  but  mutton. 
And  on  Fridays  who'd  make  inch  repast, 

Except  an  unchristian-like  glutton  f 
Says  Pat,  "  Cease  your  nonsense,  I  beg. 

What  you  tell  me  is  nothing  but  gammon ; 
Take  my  compliments  down  to  the  leg, 

And  bid  it  come  hither  a  salmon  I" 

And  the  leg  most  politely  complied. 

You've  heard,  I  suppose,  long  ago. 

How  the  snakes  in  a  manner  moat  nntir, 

He  march'd  to  the  county  Mayo, 
And  trundled  (hem  into  tb'  Atlantic. 

Hence  not  to  use  water  for  drink 
The  people  of  Ireland  determine; 


O!  he  was  an  elegant  blade, 

As  Tou'd  meet  from  Fair  Head  to  Kilenimper, 
And  though  under  the  sod  be  is  laid, 

Yet  here  goes  his  health  in  a  bumper  I 
I  wi^  he  was  here,  that  my  alass 

He  might  by  art  magic  replenish ; 
ISut  as  he  is  not,  why,  alasl 

Uy  ditly  must  come  to  a  finish— 
Because  all  the  liquor  ia  out  1 


Too  BATiNO  BT  HALF.— A  nsw  siovB  had  been 
invsnted,  and  a  gentleman  soliciting  orders  for  it 
was  praising  its  comfortable  and  economical  quali- 
ties In  tlie  highest  terms,  to  Mr.  O'ShaughnasBey, 
who  listened  with  the  greatest  attention.  As  a 
climax  to  his  culoguim,  the  interested  party  declar- 
ed that  the  use  of  one  of  the  said  stoves  would 
save  the  purchaser  one  half  the  quantity  of  fuel  he 
at  present  consumed. 


"  Do  you  mane  to  My,"  earnestly  Inqnired  Xt. 
O'Shaughnassey,  "  That  one  of  the  stoves  would 
save  half  my  fuel  T" 

"  UoeJ  decidedly  I  do.  I  will  answer  for  it,"  saU 
the  salesman. 

"  Then  ^ve  me  your  hand,  my  ftiend,"  Bald  be. 
delighted,  "and  Til  tell  you  what  Illdo.    Fll  hare 


I  tell  you 
■«  it  aO." 


TIIE  uunoB  BcnooL. 
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TirE  reader  wilt  be  pleased  (o  picture  to  himself 
a  liou»e  in  ■  line  with  iha  hedge  ;  the  eare  of  the 
bull  roof  within  ■  fool  of  the  ground  behind  It ;  ft 
hirge  hole  exactly  in  the  middle  of  the  "  riggin,"  w 
a  chimney ;  immediately  under  which  is  an  cicaTa- 
tion  in  the  floor,  burned  anay  by  a  large  fire  of 
turf,  loosely  heaped  together.  This  is  surrounded 
hy  a  circle  of  urchins,  utting  on  the  bare  earth, 
nonea,  and  hassocka,  and  eihibiting  a  series  of 
speckled  sbiQH,  all  radiating  towards  the  fire,  like 
■ausages  on  aPolont  dish.  There  Iheyare — wedged 
as  close  as  they  can  ait ;  one  with  half  a  thigh  off 
his  breeches— ^uiother  with  half  an  arm  off  his  tat- 
tered coat — a  third  without  breeches  at  all,  wear- 
ing as  a  substitute,  a  piece  of  his  mother's  old  petti- 
coat, pinned  about  bis  loiDs— •  fourth,  no  coat — a 
Hftb,  with  a  cap  on  him,  because  he  has  got  a  scald, 
from  having  sat  under  tbejuicc  of  fresh  hung  bacon 
—a  rixlh  with  a  black  eye — a  seventh,  two  rags 
about  his  heels  to  keep  bis  kibes  cleau — an  eightli, 


and  the  signal  of  terror  to  all  within  hit  iurisclic- 
tion.  Jn  a  corner  below  is  a  pile  of  turf;  wbere,  on 
entering,  every  boy  throwB  his  two  sods,  with  a 
hUch,  from  under  his  left  arm.  He  then  cornea  up 
to  the  master,  catches  hia  forelock  with  finger  and 
thumb,  and  bobs  down  bia  head,  b;  way  of  making 
him  a  bow,  and  goes  to  hif  seal.  Along  the  walls 
on  the  ground  ia  a  series  of  round  stones,  some  of 
them  capped  with  a  straw  collar  or  hassock,  on 
which  the  boya  ait ;  others  have  boaaes,  and  many 
of  them  bobs — a  light  but  compact  kind  of  boggy 
substance  found  in  the  monntaiiuL  On  these  seTe- 
ral  of  them  sit ;  the  greater  number  of  them,  how- 
ever, have  no  seats  whatever,  but  squat  themselves 
down,  without  compunction,  on  the  hard  floor- 
Hung  about,  on  wooden  pega  driven  into  the  walk, 
are  the  shapeless  yellow  "  caabttiii"  of  such  oi  can 
boost  the  liiiury  of  a  hat,  or  caps  made  of  goat  or 
hare  skiu,  tlie  latter  having  the  eara  of  the  animal 


crying  to  get  home,beeanae  he  hu  got  ahead-ache, 
though  it  may  be  as  well  to  hint,  that  there  is  a 
drag^unt  (o  start  from  beside  his  father's  in  the 
course  of  the  day.  In  this  ring,  with  his  legs 
stretched  in  a  most  lordly  manner,  sits,  upon  a  deal 
chur.  Mat  himself  with  his  hat  on,  basking  in  the 
enjoyment  of  anlimited  authority.  Hia  dresa  con- 
sins  of  a  black  coal,  considerably  Id  want  of  repair, 
transferred  to  his  shoulders  through  the  means  of 
a  clothes-broker  In  the  counly-lown  ;  a  white  cra- 
vat, round  a  large  stuffing,  having  that  part  which 
comet  in  contact  with  the  chin  somewbnt  streaked 
with  brown — a  black  waistcoat,  with  one  or  two 
"  tooth-an'-pgg"  metnl  buttons  sewed  on  where  the 
original  had  fallen  off — black  corduroy  incxpressi- 
blea,  twice  dyed,  and  shcep's-gray  stockings.  In 
bii  luud  is  a  large,  broad  ruler,  the  emblem  of  bis 


rising  hiiiicrously  over  the  temples,  or  cocked  ont 
at  the  sides,  and  the  scut  either  before  or  behind, 
according  to  the  taste  or  humor  of  the  wearer.  The 
floor,  whifh  is  only  swept  every  Saturday,  is  strew- 
ed over  with  lopi  of  quilla,  pena,  pieces  of  brokeo 
slate,  and  tattered  leaves  of  "  Reading  made  Easy," 
or  fragments  of  old  copies.  In  one  comer  is  a  knot 
engaged  at  "Foi  and  Geese,"  or  the  "Walla  of 
Troy"  on  their  slates ;  In  another,  a  pair  of  them 
are  "fighting  b Ot lies, "  which  conaista  In  striking 
the  bottoms  together,  and  bo  whose  bottle  breaks 
first,  of  course,  loses.  Behind  the  master  ia  a  third 
set,  playing  "  heads  »nd  points" — a  game  of  pins. 
Some  are  more  industriously  employed  in  writing 
their  copies,  which  they  perform  seated  on  the 
ground,  with  their  paper  on  a  copy-board — *  piece 
of  planed  deal,  the  slie  of  the  copy,  »d  a 
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now  ncftrlj  exploded — their  cheek-bones  laid  with- 
ia  bi^f  BD  inch  of  the  left  tide  of  the  copy,  and  the 
eye  Bet  to  guide  the  motion  of  the  hand  across,  and 
to  regulate  the  BtraightnesB  of  [be  linea  and  the 
forma  of  the  letters.  Others,  again,  of  the  more 
growa  boye,  are  working  their  Buma  with  becoming 
iiiduitry.  Ia  a  dark  comer  are  a  pair  of  urcliina 
thumping  eaeb  other,  their  eves  Bte^idily  fixed  on 
Ibe  musler,  lest  he  might  happen  to  glance  in  that 
direction.  Near  the  niasler  himself  arc  the  larger 
boy*,  from  twenty-two  to  fifteen — shaggy-headed 
alips,  with  loose-breasted  eliLrt»  lying  open  about 
ihtir  bare  chesta;  rugged  cults,  with  while,  dry, 
bristling  bearda  upon  tiiem,  that  never  knew  a 
raxor  1  ilrong  stocSiings  on  their  legs;  heavy 
brogues,  with  bioad,  nail-paved  soles;  and  breeeh- 
ee  open  at  the  knees.  Kor  is  the  establishment 
without  a  competent  number  of  females.  These 
were,  for  the  most  part,  the  daughters  of  weallhy 
farmers,  who  considered  it  necessary  to  their  re- 
speulabilily,  that  they  should  not  be  atlogether  il- 
literate ;  such  a  circumsiatice  being  a  considerable 
drairhiick,  in  the  opinion  of  Bii  admirer,  from  the 
character  of  a  young  woman  for  whom  he  was 
■bout  lo  propo.^ — a  drawback,  too,  which  was  al- 
ways wi'i^hty  in  proportion  to  her  wealth  or  re- 
■pectabillty. 

Having  given  our  readers  an  imperfect  sketch 
of  the  interior  of  Mat's  establishment,  we  will  DOW 
proceed,  however  feebly,  to  represent  liini  at  iTork 
— with  all  the  machinery  of  the  system  in  full  opera- 
tion. 

"Come,  boys,  rehearse — (bui,  bui,  buz) — Til 
wkA)  be  after  calling  up  the  first  spelling  lesson — 
(buz,  but,  buz) — then  (be  mathematicians — book- 
keepcm — Latinists,  and  Grecians,  suceessfully.  (Buz, 
bu/,  bU7,)— alence  there  below  ! — your  pens  I  Tim 
Casey,  isn't  this  a  purty  hour  o'  the  day  for  you  to 
come  into  school  atf  arrab,  and  what  kept  you, 
Taof  Walk  up  wid  yourself  here,  till  we  bare  a 
confabulation  together ;  you  see  I  love  to  be  talk- 
ing to  you." — 

"Kr,  Larry  Branagan,  here;  he's  throwing  tjriW 
■t  me  out  of  bis  pen,"— (Bui,  buz,  bux.) 

"  By  my  bowI,  Irry,  there's  a  rod  in  steep  for 
you." 

"Fly  away,  Jaok — fly  away,  Jilli  come  again, 

"  I  Iwd  to  go  to  Paddy  If  owlan'a  for  tobaccy,  Sir, 
fer  my  father."  (Weeping,  with  his  band  kODwing- 
ly  acroM  his  &ce— one  eye  laughing  at  his  com- 

"You  lie,  it  wasn't." 

"  If  you  call  me  a  liar  again.  111  give  you  a  dig  in 
the  mug." 

"It's  not  In  your  jacket." 

"  Isn't  it  r 

"Behave  yourself;  hal  there's  the  taisther  look- 
ing at  you — yell  get  it  now." — 

"None  at  all,  Tim?  Andshe'anot  afterdnding 
an  eicnse   wid  you?    What's  that  undher  your 


3ilence,  boys.  And,  you  blackguard  Ullipu- 
tian,  you,  what  kept  you  away  till  this?" — 

"  (hie  bird  pickin',  two  men  thrashin' ;  one  bird 
pickio',  two  men  thraahin' ;  one  bird  pickitt' — " 

"  6ir,  they're  etickin'  pins  in  me,  here." 

"Who  is,  Brineyf 

"  I  don't  know,  Sir,  they're  all  at  it." 

"Boys,  ni  go  down  to  yea." 


"  I  can't  carry  Mm,  Wr,  he'd  bo  loo  heavy  for  me ; 
let  Larry  Tool  do  it,  he's  stronger  nor  me;  aoi 
way,  there,  he's  putting  a  corker  pin  in  his  mouth."' 
— (Buz,  buz,  buz.) 


"Wboo-poo-poo-poo — m  never  stay  awayapii 
Sir;  indeed  I  won't.  Sir.  Oh,  Sir  dear,  pardon  ii 
this  wan  time  ;  and  if  ever  you  cotch  me  doing  lli 
like  agin,  I'll  give  you  lave  to  welt  (he  sowl  out  ■ 
mc."— (Buz,  buz,  bax.)— 

"BehaTe  yourself,  Bamy  Byrne." 

"  I'm  not  touching  you." 

"  Yes,  yoQ  are ;  didn't  yon   make  me  blot  ni 

"  Bo,  by  the  Uvin',  FU  pay  yon  gomg  home  fi 


this." 


"  Whoo-hDo-faoo-boo-ho»4)oo — whatTI  I  do,  at 
all  at  alM  Oh,  Sir  dear.  Sir  dear,  Sir  dear— boo- 
hoo-hoo." 

"  Did  she  send  no  message,  good  or  bod,  before 
Hay  on  r 

"Oh,  not  a  word.  Sir,  only  that  my  father  killed 
a  pig  yesterday,  and  he  wants  you  to  go  up  to-day 
a[  dinner  time." — (Bui,  buz,  bui.) — 

"  It's  time  Co  get  lave— it  ian't,  it  is— it  isn't,  U 


muL  Aemdlnglj,  wbaa  pal  opon  uolhar  bor*!  tuA  to 
be  bonad,  *•  it  wit  t«med,  h*  allppad  ■  l«g«  pla,  eiUtd  ■ 
corker,  tn  hli  moutb.  and  on  reHtving  tha  flrat  blow,  itnek 
It  hits  lb*  Bsek  ct  th*  bo;  wbo  oardad  blm.  Tbia  eautd 
tbclatlar  tojampand  boniwa  about  In  auch  araaaser,  thai 
muToTIhe  biswi  rDrtded  at  bli  burtban  ralaaad  thdr  tfm. 
It  wu  an  underatoiHl  thtsK.  bawsTer,  that  tba  boy  mnjlsf 
lb.'  hton  Bbonld  aid  blm  tn  avary  way  ta  fa(a  pom,  by 
yltldlDK  moTtn;.  and  ahlftlBg  about,  go  that  tt  w«  a^ 
vh«B  b«  aeemed  to  abet  tba  OMtar  that  Uw  piD  WM  WIM 
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**  You  tie,  I  say,  your  faction  was  never  able  to 
fight  ours ;  didn't  we  lick  all  your  dirty  breed  iif 
Buillagh-battha  fair  V 

"  Silence  there.'* — (Buz,  buz,  buz.) 

**  Will  you  meet  us  on  Sathurday,  and  we'll  fight 
it  out  clane?"  — 

**  Ha-ha-ha !  Tiro,  but  you  got  a  big  fright,  any 
how :  whist,  ma  bouchal,  sure  I  was  only  jokin' 
you ;  and  sorry  Fd  be  to  bate  your  father's  son, 
Tim.  Come  over,  and  sit  beside  myself  at  the  fire 
here.  Get  up,  Micky  Donohue,  you  big  burnt- 
shinn'd  spalpeen  you,  and  let  the  dacent  boy  sit  at 
the  fire." 

"  Hullabaloo  hoo-hoo-hoo— to  go  to  give  me  such 
a  welt,  only  for  sitting  at  the  fire,  and  me  brought 
turf  with  me." — 

"To-day,  Tim?" 

"  Yes,  Sir." 

"  Faith,  the  dacent  strain  was  always  in  the  same 
family."  (Buz,  buz,  buz.) — 

**  Horns,  horns,  cock  horns :  oh,  you  upM  wid 
them,  you  lifted  your  fingers — that's  a  mark,  now — 
hould  your  face,  till  I  blacken  you." — 

*'  Do  you  call  thim  two  sods.  Jack  Lanigan  ?  why, 
'tis  only  one  long  one  broke  in  the  middle  ;  but  you 
must  make  it  up  to-morrow.  Jack ;  how  is  your 
mother's  tooth  ? — did  she  get  it  pulled  out  yet  f" 

"  No,  Sir." 

**  Well,  tell  her  to  come  to  me,  an'  FU  write  a 
charm  for  it,  that'll  cure  her. — What  kept  you  till 
now,  Paddy  Magouran  ?" 

*'  Couldn't  come  any  sooner.  Sir." 

"  You  couldn't,  Sir — and  why,  Sir,  couldn't  you 
come  any  sooner,  Sir  ?" — 

**  See,  Sir,  what  Andy  Nowlan  done*to  my  copy." 
^Buz,  buz,  buz.) — 

**  Silence  I  Fll  massacree  yez,  if  yez  don't  make 
less  noise." — (Buz,  buz,  buz.) 

*'  I  was  down  with  Mrs.  Kavanagh,  Sir." 

"  You  were,  Paddy — an'  Paddy,  ma  bouchal^ 
what  war  you  doing  there,  Paddy  ?" — 

"  Masthcr,  Sir,  spake  to  Jem  Kenny  here ;  he 
made  mv  nose  bleed." — 

"  Eh,  Paddy  ?" 

**  I  was  bringin'  her  a  layin'  hen.  Sir,  that  my 
mother  promised  her  at  mass  on  Sunday  last." 

"  Ah,  Paddy,  you're  a  game  bird  yourself,  with 
your  layin'  hens ;  you're  as  full  of  mischief  as  an 
egg's  full  o'  mate — {omne^ — ha,  ha,  ha,  ha!) — Si- 
lence, boys — ^what  are  you  laughin'  at  f — ha,  ha,  ha  I 
— ^Paddy,  can  you  spell  Ncbachodnazure  for  me  ? 

"  No,  Sir." 

**  No,  nor  a  better  scholar,  Paddy,  could  not  do 
that,  ma  bovehal ;  but  77/  spell  it  for  you.  Silence, 
boys — whist,  all  of  yes,  till  1  spell  Nebachoduazure 
for  Paddy  Magouran.  Listen  ;  and  you  yourself, 
Paddy,  are  one  of  the  letthers : 

A  tuif  and  a  c2mI  jsell  Nebaebod— 
A  kalfe  ana.  a  raxare,  nwls  Nebaohodnainre— 
Three  pair  «tt  boots  ana  flTe  pair  of  ihoei— 
SpeOs  N«l»aeliodnasare,  tha  klBg  of  the  Jewa. 

Now,  Paddy,  that'g  spelling  Nebachodnazure  by  the 
Bcience  of  Ventilalion ;   but  youll  never  go  that 
deep,  Paddy."— 
**  I  want  to  go  out,  if  yon  plase,  SivJ* 
"  Is  that  the  way  you  ax  me,  you  vagabone  ?" 
•*  I  want  to  go  out,  Sir," — (pulling  down  the  fore 

lock.) 

'*  Yes,  that's  something  dacenter ;  by  the  sowl  of 
Newton,  that  invinted  fluxions,  if  ever  you  forget 
to  make  a  bow  again,  I'll  flog  the  entrils  out  of  you 
— ^wait  till  the  pass  comes  in/' 


Then  comes  the  spelling  lesson. 

"  Come,  boys,  stand  up  to  the  spelling  lesson." 

"  Micky,"  says  one  urchin,  "  show  me  your  book, 
till  I  look  at  my  word.     I'm  fifteenth." 

**  Wait  till  I  see  my  own." 

"  Why  do  you  crush  for  ?" 

**  That's  my  place." 

♦•  No,  it's  not." 

"  Sir,  spake  to Fll  tell  the  masther." 

*•  What's  the  matthcr  there  ?" 

**  Sir,  he  won't  let  me  into  my  place." 

"  I'm  before  you." 

"  No,  you're  not." 

"  I  say,  I  am." 

"  You  lie,  pug-face  :  ha !  I  called  you  pug-face, 
tell,  now,  if  you  dare." 

*'  Well,  bovs,  down  with  your  pins  in  the  book : 
who's  king  ?" 

"  I  am,  Sir." 

**  Who's  queen  ?" 

**Mc,  Sir." 

"  Wlio'd  prince  ?" 

'*  I  am  prince.  Sir." 

*'  Tag,  rag  and  bob-tail,  fall  into  your  places." 

**  I've  no  pin.  Sir." 

"Well^   down  with  you   to    the   tail now, 

boys."* 

Having  gone  through  the  ppclling  task,  it  was 
Mat's  custom  to  give  out  six  hard  worch  selected 
according  to  his  judgment — as  a  final  test ;  but  he 
did  not  always  confine  himself  to  that.  Sometimes 
he  would  put  a  number  of  syllables  arbitrarily  to- 
gether, forming  a  most  heterogeneous  combination 
of  articulate  sounds. 

"  Now,  boys,  here's  a  deep  word,  that'll  thry  yez ; 
come,  Larry,  spell  me-mfMnan-dran-tan'ti'/i'Can-du' 
han-dan-ti-a-li-ty  or  mis-an4hro'po-mor-pni-4a'ni-a' 
nu9-mi-€a'li'a4ion ; — that's  too  hard  for  you,  is  it  t 
Well,  then,  spell  phthisic.  Oh,  that's  physic  you're 
spellin'.  Now,  Larry,  do  you  know  the  difference 
between  physic  and  phthisic  ?" 

"  No,  Sir." 

"  Well,  Fll  expound  it :  phthisic,  you  see,  manes 
— whisht,  boys ;  will  yez  hould  your  tongues  there 
— phthisic,  Larry,  signifies — that  is,  phthiAc — mind, 
it's  not  physic  I'm  expounding,  but  phthisic — boys, 

will  yez  stop  yer  noise  there? — signifies but, 

Larry,  it's  so  deep  a  word  in  lamiir  that  I  should 
draw  it  out  on  a  slate  for  you :  and  now  I  remimber, 
man  alive,  you're  not  far  enough  on  yet  to  undher- 
stand  it :  but  what's  physic,  Larry  ?" 

*^  Isn't  that,  Sir,  what  my  father  tuck,  the  day  he 
got  sick.  Sir?" 

**  That's  the  very  thing,  Larry :  it  has  what  lamed 
men  call  a  medicid  property,  and  resembles  little 
ricketty  Dan  Reilly  there — it  retrogades.  Oh  I  och  t 

Fm  the  boy  that  knows  things ^you  see,  now,  how 

I  expounded  them  two  hai^  words  for  yez,  boya— 
don't  yez?" 

"  Yes,  Sir,"  etc.,  etc. 

**So,  Larry,  you  haven't  the  lamin'  for  that 
either :  but  here's  an  'asier  one — spell  me  Ephabri- 
dotas  (Epaphroditus) — you  can't  I  hut !  man — 
you're  a  big  dunce  entirely ;  that  Uttle  shoneen 

*  At  the  spelling  lesson  the  children  were  obliged  to  put 
down  each  a  pin,  and  he  who  held  the  first  plaee  got  them 
all  with  the  exception  of  the  queen — that  is,  the  boy  who 
held  the  second  place,  who  got  two ;  and  the  prince,  i.  e, 
the  third,  who  gets  one.  The  last  boy  in  the  class  was  called 
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Sharkey  there  below  would  utek.  GaA  be  wid  the 
day  wheD  I  was  the  likes  of  you^ — it's  I  that  wu  the 
bngfat  gonooD  entirely — and  ;o  aigQ  wm  on  it, 
wheD  a  great  lamed  traveller — sileace,  boys,  till  I 
lellyez  this,  [b  dead  silence] — from  THsitj  College, 
all  the  way  in  Dublin,  happened  to  meet  me  one 
day — seeing  the  slate  and  (iou^h,  you  «ee  undher 
my  arm,  he  axes  me — '  Arnh,  Mat,  says  he, '  what 
are  you  in  t'  sujs  he.  '  Fui,  I'm  in  my  breeches, 
for  one  thing,'  says  I,  off  hand — silence,  children, 
■Dd  don't  laugh  so  loud — (ha,  ha,  ha!)  So  he  looks 
closer  at  me  :  '  1  see  that,'  says  he  ;  '  but  what  are 
you  reading?'  'Nothing,  at  all  at  all,' says  I ;  'bad 
manneni  to  the  taste,  as  you  may  see,  if  you've  your 
eye-aight.'  '  I  think,'  sayB  he,  '  you'll  be  apt  to  die 
in  your  breeches;' and  set  spurs  to  a  Bne  saddle 
mare  he  rid — faith,  he  did  so — thought  me  so  cntt 
—Uanna — ha,  ha,  ha!)  Whisht,  l>oya,  whisht i 
ian\  it  a  terrible  thing  that  I  can't  tell  yci  a  joke, 
hut  you  split  your^deslauKbing  at  it — (ha,  ha,  ha!) 
— don't  laugh  so  loud,  Barney  Casey."  —  (hu, 
ba.  ha  !) 

Babnev.     "  I  want  to  go  out,  if  you  plase,  Sir," 
"  Go,  avick  ;  you'll  be  a  good  scholar  yet,  Bar- 
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ney.    Faith,  Barney  knows    whin  to  laugh,  any 

how." 

"Well,  Larry,  you  can't  ipell  Ephabridoias* — 
thin,  here's  a  short  weeehy  one,  and  wboeTer  ■peDi 
it  will  get  the  pins;— spell  a  red  rogue  wid  three 
leiierF.  Ton  Micky?  Dan?  Jack?  hatty'AEckr 
Andy?  Pelher?  Jim?  Tim?  Pat?  Body*  yon* 
you  ?  you  ?  Now,  boys,  I'll  hould  ye  that  my  liitb 


alanna:  now,  boys,  if  he  bates  you,  you  must  ill 
bring  him  a  little  mitcann  of  butler  between  two 
kale  blades,  in  the  morniu',  for  himeetf ;  here,  Andy 
avourneen,  spell  red  rogue  wid  three  letthera." 

ANnv.     "M,  a,t— Mat." 

"  No,  no,  avick,  that's  myself,  Andy  -  it's  red 
rogue,  Andy — hem ! — F ." 

"  That's  a  man,  Andy.  Now,  boys,  mind  what 
you  owe  Andy  in  the  momiii',  plaae  God,  won't 
yez  V 

"  Yes,  Sir."  "  Yes,  Sir."  "  Yea,  Sir."  "  I  wOl 
Hr."    "And  I  will,  Sir."     "And  so  will  I,  Sir,' 

etc.,  etc.,  etc. 


Who  within  the  parisli,  whether  gentle  or  simple, 
man  or  woman,  boy  or  giri,  did  not  know  Ned 
U'Keown  and  his  wife  Naney,  joint  proprietors  of 
the  tobaeco^shop  and  public  house  at  the  cross- 
roads of  Kilrudrten?  Honest,  blustering,  good  hu- 
mored Ned  was  the  indcfiitignhle  merchant  of  the 
ir  engaged  in  pome  ten  or  twenty-pound 


of  Nancy's  frugality,  by  the  equivocal 
month  or  six  weeks'  consecutive  sobriety ;  and  which 
said  speculation  he  never  failed  to  wind  up  by  the 
total  loss  of  the  cafatal  for  Nancy,  and  the  capital 
loss  of  a  broken  head  for  himself.  Ned  had  eter- 
nally some  bargain  on  his  hands;  at  one  time  you 
might  find  him  a  ynrn  merchant,  planted  upon  the 
upper  step  of  Mr.  Birnie's  boll-door,  where  the  yard 
market  was  held,  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  eager 
country-women,  aniiioua  togive  Ned  the  preference 
— first,  because  he  was  a  well-wisher;  secondly, 
because  he  hadn't  his  heart  in  the  penny ;  and  third- 
ly, because  he  gave  a  riiponoe  a  spangie  more  than 
any  other  man  in  the  market.  There  might  Ned  be 
found,  with  his  twenty  pounds  of  hard  silver  jing- 
ling In  the  bottom  of  a  green  bag,  as  a  decoy  to  the 
customers,  laughing  loud  as  he  piled  the  yam  in 
an  ostentatious  heap,  which  in  the  pride  of  his  com- 
mercial sagacity,  he  bad  purchased  at  a  dead  losi. 
Again  you  might  see  him  at  a  harxe-fair,  cantering 
about  on  the  back  of  some  sleek,  but  broken-wind- 
ed jade,  with  spavined  legs,  imposed  on  him  as  "a 
great  bargain  entirely,"  by  the  superior  cunning  of 
some  rustic  sharper;  or  standing  over  a  hogshead 
of  damaged  flaxseed,  in  the  purchase  of  which  be 
shrewdly  suspected  himself  of  having  overreached 
the  seller,  by  allowing  him  for  it  a  greater  price  than 
the  prime  seed  of  the  market  would  have  coat  him. 
In  ihon,  Ned  was  never  out  of  a  speculation,  and 
whatever  he  undertook  was  sure  to  prove  a  com- 
jileie  fUJure.    But  he  had  one  mode  of  consolation, 


which  consisted  in  sitting  down  with  the  fug-end  of 
Nancy's  capital  in  his  pocket,  and  drinking  night 
and  day  h  ith  this  neighbor  and  that,  whilst  a  tbi!- 
ling  remnineif ;  and  when  he  found  himself  at  the 
end  of  his  letlicr,  he  was  sure  to  fasten  a  quarrel  on 
.''ome  friend  or  acquaintance,  and  to  get  his  head 
broken  tor  his  pains.     None  of  all  Ibis  blustering. 


however  happened  within  the  range  of  Kaney'a  ju- 
rlsdietioD.  Ned,  indeed,  night  drink,  and  aing,  and 
swagger  and  fight — and  he  cMitrived  to  do  ao ;  bnt 
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notwithstanding  all  hia  apparent  courage,  there  was 
one  eye  which  made  him  quail,  and  before  which 
he  never  put  on  the  Hector ; — there  was  cm«,  in 
whose  presence  the  loudness  of  his  song  would  fall 
away  into  a  very  awkward  and  unmusical  quaver, 
and  his  laughing  fS^e  assume  the  visage  of  a  man 
who  is  disposed  to  any  thing  but  mirth.  The  fact 
this :  Whenever  Ned  found  that  his  speculation 
g<me  tkattghran,  as  he  termed  it,  he  fixed  him- 
self in  some  favorite  public-house,  from  whence  he 
seldom  stirred  while  his  money  lasted,  except  when 
dislodged  by  Nancy,  who  usually,  upon  learning 
where  he  had  taken  cover,  paid  him  an  unceremoni- 
cos  Tisit,  to  which  Ned^s  indefensible  delinquency 
gave  the  color  of  legitimate  authority.  Upon  these 
occasioDS,  Nancy,  accompanied  by  two  sturdy  ser- 
vant-men, would  sally  forth  to  the  next  market-town 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  home  **  graceless  Ned,^* 
as  she  called  him.  And  then  you  might  see  Ned  be- 
tween the  two  servants,  a  few  paces  in  advance  of 
Nancy,  having  very  much  the  appearance  of  a  man 
performing  a  pilgrimage  to  the  gallows,  or  of  a  de- 
serter guarded  back  to  his  barrack,  in  order  to  be- 
come a  target  for  the  muskets  of  his  comrades. 
Ned*8  compulsory  return  always  became  a  matter  of 
some  notoriety ;  for  Nancy^s  excursion  in  quest  of 
the  "  graceless"  was  not  made  without  frequent  de- 
nunciations of  wrath  against  him,  and  many  melan- 
choly apologies  to  the  neighbors  for  entering  upon 
the  task  of  personally  securing  him.  By  this  means 
her  enterprise  was  sure  to  get  wind,  and  a  mob  of 
all  the  idle  young  men  and  barefooted  urchins  of  the 
viUage,  with  Bob  M'Gann,  *^  a  three  quarther  cli/ty^ 
or  mischievous  fellow,  half  knave,  half  fool,  was  to 
be  found  a  little  below  the  village,  upon  an  eleva- 
tion of  the  road,  that  commanded  a  level  stretch  of 
half  a  mile  or  so,  in  anxious  expectation  of  the  pro- 
cession. No  sooner  had  this  arrived  at  the  point  of 
conservation,  than  the  little  squadron  would  fall  rear- 
ward of  the  principal  group  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
tracting from  Nancy  a  full  and  particular  account  of 
the  capture. 

**  Indeed,  childher,  id^s  no  wondher  for  ye  to  en- 
quire !  Where  did  I  get  *im,  Dick  ? — musha,  an' 
where  wud  I  get  *im  but  in  the  ould  place,  a-hagur ; 
wid  the  ould  set ;  don^t  yees  know  that  a  dacent 
place  or  dacent  company  wouldn't  sarve  Ned  ? — ^no- 
body bud  Shane  Martin,  an*  Jimmy  Tague,  an*  the 
other  blackguards.** 

"  An*  what  will  ye  do  wid  *m,  Nancy  ?** 

**Och!  thin,  Dick,  avouraeen,  id's  myself  that*s 
Jist  tired  thinkin*  iv  that;  at  any  rate,  consumin* 
to  the  loose  foot  he*ll  get  this  blessed  month  to 
come,  Dick,  agra  !'* 

"Troth,  Nancy,*'  another  mischievous  monkey 
would  exclaim,  *^  if  ye  hadn't  great  patience  entire- 
ly, ye  cudn't  put  up  wid  such  thratement,  at  all,  at 
alL*' 

"  Why,  thin,  God  knows,  id's  thrue  for  ye,  Bar- 
ney. D'ye  hear  that,  "  graceless" — ^the  very  chil- 
dher  makin*  a  laughin'-stock  an*  a  may-game  iv  ye  f 
— but  wait  till  we  get  undher  the  roof,  any  how." 

**Ned,**  a  third  would  say,  "isn't  id  a  bumin* 
ihame  for  ye  to  break  the  poor  crathur's  heart,  this 
a- way?  Throth,  but  ye  ought  to  hould  down  yer 
head,  sure  enough — a  dacent  woman !  that  only  for 
her  wudn't  have  a  house  over  ye,  so  ye  wudn't." 

"An'  throth  an*  id's  goin*,  Tim,"  Nancy  would  ex- 
claim, "  an'  whin  id  ^oes,  let  'im  see  thin  who'll  do 
for  'm :  let  'im  thry  if  his  blackguards  '11  stan'  to  'm, 
whin  he  won't  have  poor  foolish  Nancy  at  his  back.** 
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During  these  conversations.  Nod  would  walk  on 
between  his  two  guards,  with  a  dogged-looking  and 
condemned  face,  Nancy  behind  him,  with  his  own 
cudgel,  ready  to  administer  the  restorative  of  an  oc- 
casional bang  whenever  he  attempted  to  slacken  his 
pace,  or  throw  over  his  shoulder  a  growl  of  dissent 
or  justification. 

On  getting  near  home,  the  neighbors  would  occa- 
sionally pop  out  their  heads,  with  a  smile  of  good- 
humored  satire  on  their  faces,  which  Nancy  was  very 
capable  of  translating : 

"Ay,"  she  would  say,  "Fve  caught  *lm — here 
he  is  to  the  fore.  Indeed  ye  may  weU  laugh,  Katy 
Rafferty ;  not  a  wan  iv  myself  blames  ye  for  id.— - 
Ah,  ye  mane  crathur,"  turning  to  Ned,  "  iv  ye  had 
the  blood  of  a  hen  in  ye,  ye  wudn't  have  the  neigh- 
bors brakin*  their  hearts  laughin*  at  ye  in  sich  a 
way ;  an'  above  all  the  people  in  the  world,  them 
Raffertys,  that  got  the  decree  agin  iz  at  the  last 
sessions,  although  I  offered  to  pay  within  fifteen 
shillins'  of  the  differ — the  grubs!'* 

Having  seen  her  hopeful  charge  safely  deposited 
on  the  hob,  Nancy  would  throw  her  cloak  into  this 
comer,  and  her  bonnet  into  that,  with  the  air  of  a 
woman  absorbed  by  the  consideration  of  some  vex- 
atious trial ;  she  would  then  sit  down,  and,  lighting 
her  doodeen^  exclaim, 

"  Wurrah,  wurrah  I  id's  me  that's  the  heart-scald- 
ed crathur  wid  that  man's  four  quarthers !  The 
Lord  may  help  me,  an*  grant  me  patience  wid  him, 
any  way ! — to  have  my  little,  honest,  hard-amed 
penny  spint  among  a  pack  o*  vagabonds,  that  dizn't 
care  him  an'  me  war  both  down  the  river,  so  they 
cud  get  their  bellyful  iv  dhrink  out  iv  'im.  No  mat- 
ther,  agra !  things  can't  long  be  this  a-way ; — but 
what  diz  Ned  care  ? — give  him  dhrink  and  fightin', 
an'  his  blackguards  about  'im,  an'  that's  his  glory. 
There  now's  the  lan'lord  comin'  down  upon  us  for 
the  riot,  an'  'cept  he  takes  the  cows  out  of  the  byre 
or  the  bed  from  anundher  iz,  what  in  the  wide  arth 
is  there  for  'im  ?" 

The  current  of  this  lecture  was  never  interrupted 
by  a  single  observation  from  Ned,  who  usually  em- 
ployed himself  in  silently  playing  with  "  Bunty,"  a 
little  black  cur,  without  a  tail,  and  a  gpreat  favorite 
with  Nancy ;  or,  if  he  noticed  anything  out  of  its  place 
in  the  house,  he  would  arrange  it  with  great  appa- 
rent care.  In  the  mean  time,  Nancy's  wrath  gener- 
ally evaporated  with  the  smoke  of  the  pipe — a  cir- 
cumstance which  Ned  well  knew ; — for  after  she  had 
sucked  it  until  it  had  emitted  a  shrill  bubbling  sound, 
like  that  from  a  reed,  her  brows,  which  wore  at 
other  times  a  habitual  frown,  would  gradually  relax 
into  a  more  benevolent  expression — the  parentheti- 
cal curves  on  each  side  of  her  mouth,  formed  by 
the  irascible  pursing  of  her  lips,  would  become  less 
marked — the  dog  or  cat,  or  whatever  else  came  in 
her  way,  instead  of  being  kicked  aside,  or  pursued 
in  an  underfit  of  digressional  peevishness,  would  be 
put  out  of  her  path  with  a  gentler  force — so  that  it 
was,  in  such  circumstances,  a  matter  of  little  diffi- 
culty to  perceive  that  conciliation  would  soon  be 
the  order  of  the  day.  Ned's  conduct,  on  these  crit- 
ical occasions  was  very  prudent  and  commendable ; 
he  still  gave  Nancy  her  own  way,  never  "jawed 
back  to  her,"  but  took  shelter,  as  it  were,  under 
his  own  patience,  until  the  storm  had  passed,  and 
the  sun  of  her  good  humor  began  to  shine  again. 
Nancy  herself,  now  softened  by  the  fumes  of  her 
own  pigtail,  usually  made  the  first  overtures  to  a 
compromise,  but  without  departing  from  the  prac- 
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tice  and  principles  of  higher  negotiators — always  in 
an  indirect  manner;  as,  *'Judy,  avoumeen,  may 
be  that  crathur  ate  nothing  to-day ;  ye  had  betther, 
agra,  get  *m  the  could  bacon  that^s  in  the  cubboard, 
and  warm  for  Mm,  upon  the  greeshaugh,  them  yal- 
low-legs*  that*s  in  the  cullindher,  though  God  he 
knows  it*s  ill  my  common — bud  no  matther,  a  hagur, 
there^s  enough  sed,  I'm  thinkin' — ^give  *em  to   im. 

On  Ned  seating  himself  to  his  bacon  and  potatoes, 
Nancy  would  light  another  pipe,  and  plant  herself 
on  the  opposite  hob,  putting  some  interrogatory  to 
him,  in  the  way  of  business — always  concerning  a 
third  person,  and  still  in  a  tone  of  dry  ironical  in- 
difference; as, 

"  Did  ye  see  Jimmy  Conolly  on  yer  thravels !" 

"No." 

"  Humph !  Can  ye  tell  iz  if  Andy  Morrow  sowld 
hiscowltr 

"He  did." 

"  Maybe  ye  have  gumption  enough  to  know  what 
he  got  for  'im  ?" 

"  Fifteen  ginneys." 

**  In  troth,  an'  id's  more  nor  a  poor  body  .would 
get ;  bud,  any  way,  Andy  Morrow  desarves  to  get  a 
good  price ;  he's  a  man  that  takes  care  of  his  own 
bizness,  an'  minds  nothin'  else.  I  wish  that  filly  of 
ours  was  dockt ;  ye  ought  to  spake  to  Jim  M'Quade 
about  id ;  id's  time  to  make  her  up— ye  know  we'll 
want  to  sell  her  for  the  rint." 

This  was  an  assertion  by  the  way,  which  Ned 
knew  to  have  every  thing  but  truth  in  it. 

"Never  heed  the  filly,"  Ned  would  reply,  "TU 
get  Charley  Lawher  to  dock  her — but  id's  not  her 
I'm  thinkin'  iv;  did  ye  hear  the  news  about  the  to- 
backy?" 

No,  but  I  hope  we  won't  be  long  so," 
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"Well,  anyhow,  we  were  in  look  to  buy  in  them 
three  last  rowls." 

"  Eh  Mn  look  I  death-alive,  how,  Ned  T 

"  Sure  there  was  three  ships  ir  id  lost  last  week, 
on  their  way  from  the  kingdom  of  Swuzzerland,  in 
the  Aste  Indians,  where  id  grows ;  we  can  rise  id 
thruppence  a-pound  now.'* 

"No,  Ned!  you're  not  in  amest?" 

"  Faith,  bud  ye  may  say  I  am ;  an'  as  soon  as  Tom 
Loan  comes  home  from  Dublin,  hell  tell  iz  all  aboot 
id ;  an'  for  that  matther,  maybe,  id  may  rise  six- 
pence a-pound :  faith,  we'll  gain  a  lob  by  id,  I'm 
thinkin'." 

"May  I  never  stir!  bud  that^s  look:  well,  Ned, 
ye  may  thank  me  for  that,  any  way,  or  not  a  rowl 
we'd  have  in  the  four  comers  iv  the  house — an'  ye 
wanted  to  persuade  me  agin  buyin'  thim;  bud 
I  knew  betther — for  the  tobacky's  always  sure  to 
get  a  bit  iv  a  hitch  at  this  time  a  year." 

"  Bedad,  ye  can  do  id,  Nancy ;  I'll  say  that  for 
ye — that's  an'  give  ye  yer  own  way." 

"Eh!  can't  I  Ned?— an'  what  was  betther,  I  bate 
down  Pether  M'Entee  three-ha'pence  a  pound  afther 
I  bought  them?" 

"Ha!  ha!  ha!  by  my  sannies,  Nancy,  as  to 
market-makin',  they  may  all  throw  their  caps  at 
ye ;  ye  thief  o'  the  world,  ye  can  do  them  natelj." 

"Ha!  ha!  ha!  Stop,  Ned,  don't  dhrink  that  wi- 
ther— ^id's  not  from  the  rock  well ;  but  111  jist  mix 
a  sup  iv  this  last  stuff  we  got  from  the  mountains, 
till  ye  taste  id;  I  think  id's  not  worse  nor  the  last 
— ^for  Hugh  Traynor's  an  ould  hand  at  makin'  id." 

This  was  all  Ned  wanted ;  his  point  was  now  ca^ 
ried :  but  with  respect  to  the  rising  of  the  tobacco, 
the  less  that  is  said  about  that  the  better  for  his  ve- 
racity. 
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TwAS  on  the  thirty-first  of  March,  the  night  was 

rather  chillv. 
The  good  ship  "Pat,"  of  the  "Cove  of  Cork,"  lay 

off  the  rocks  of  Scilly ; 
The  Captain,  he  was  thinking  of  the  dear  land  he 

was  born  in, 
And  ruminated  o'er  his  grog,  till  night  was  nearly 
morning : 
0 !  the  land — the  dear  land  he  was  thinking  of; 
0 !  the  grog — the  sweet  grog  he  was  drinkmg  of. 

• 
He  sipp'd  and  sipp'd  his  seventh  glass,  as  long  as  it 

would  hold  out ;  < 

Then  quaff'd  a  pint  of  undiluted,  just  to  keep  the 

cold  out ; 
And  having  freed  himself  from  doubts  of  his  getting 

from  the  vapor  ill. 
He  deem'd  'twas  time  to  go  to  bed,  for  'twas  the 
first  of  April : 
0 !  the  heaviness  that  weigh'd  upon  his  peepers— 
For  Captain  Sullivan  he  was  the  soundest  of  all 
sleepers. 

In  the  "  twinkling  of  a  bed-post "  the  weather  grew 

unruly, 
The  chamber  smelt  sulphureously,  the  candles  they 

burnt  bluely ; 

*  A  kind  of  potato. 


The  Captain^s  whiskers  both  shot  ont  sparks  of 

electricity ; 
The  cat  stared  wildly,  as  to  ask — "O!  my  poor 
master,  is  it  he  ?'* 
0 1  the  accumulated  horrors  of  the  moment, — 
Words  could  never  paint  it,  so  superfluous  is 
comment. 

first  came  a  flash  of  forked  lightning,  then  a  cUp 

of  thunder; 
The  Captain  felt  an  earthquake  shock  both  over 

him  and  under : 
His  senses  clean  abandoned  him,  ^twixt  listening  and 

gazing ; 
And  he  fell  mto  a  deadly  swoon,  both  awful  and 

amazing: 
O I  for  asafoetida,  hartshorn,  salts,  or  ether. 
Or  somebody  to  tickle  well  his  nostoils  with  t 

feather. 

When  swooning  Captain  SnIliTan  recorered  from 

his  fainting  fit. 
His  whey  face  for  any  thing  was  more  than  for  a 

painting  flt ; — 
His  teeth  began  to  chatter,  chatter— his  knees  to 

knock  together. 
Heart  to  roll  from  side  to  dde,  Hke  porpna  in  wet 

weather; 
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Goie  to  the  table  were  four  chun,  bcaiile  the  one 

he  ut  upon, 
And  B  liitle  ttool  beside  the  fire,  the  which  li*d 

been  hu  cat  opon ; 
No  longer  emptj  were  the  Bestp,  but  occnped  all 

four  of  'em ; 
Bb  saw  the  BtnuigerB'  heads  and  amu,  but  couldn't 

For  their  legs,  if  legu  they  had,  were  hid  below 

the  tabic, 
And  they  loak'd  ax  if  thej  meant  to  apeak,  as 

■oon  aa  thej  were  able. 

The  first  of  them  waa  like  an  ape,  with  tiigh  cheek- 
bone and  uglv ; 

Hla  nose  lay  Bat  upon  hi<  check,  a«  youVe  seen  the 
nose  of  pug  lie ; 

His  eyes  the  color  of  dead  aprats — his  iTories  were 

Hit  voice,  "untuned  to  melody,"  waa  croaking, 
harsh,  and  husky ; 

His  hands  uid  visage  seem'd  to  be,  by  the  glim- 
mer of  the  candle, 

In  color  like  the  tawny  wood  you  get  from  Coro- 
mandeL 


The  gentleman  then  wared  Us  hand,  bat  flrst  pat 

on  hla  cock'd  hst, 
An  indecorum  polish'd  Captain  Sullivan  was  shock'd 

Then  with  a  phii  aa  grave  and  sbu^h  as  if  to  preach 

H«  Mid,  "  Your  aervBiit,  Captain  Sullivan,  Sir,  Tm 
a  Herman. 
This,  Sir,  is  my  lawful  wife,  the  queen  of  all  the 


t  beautiful,  but  then  she  was  a 

lOre  tenderly  than  bound  to  do 


The  Mcond  wai  no 

Of  her  we  speak  m 
of  the  male ; 
Her  hair  was  green  like  bulmshes,  and  fell  adown 

her  shoaldem, 
And  she  comb'd  and  put  eurt-papen  in  it,  spite  of 
the  beholders; 
Her  stays  she  then  amused  herself  with  lacing 

and  unlacing, 
And  occasionally  took  a  gbu  to  aee  her  pretty 


"  A  mermud '."  squall'd  the  Captain ;  "  I  have  heard 

of  nuch  an  odd  Gsh, — 
A  kind  uf— sort  of— «s  it  were,  half  woman  and 

half  cod-Qsb ; 
My  lad,  your  noiiaonse  won't  do  here, — you've  not 

a  fool  toulk  to; 
And,  if  you  don't  sheer  oIT,  my  buck,  I'll  sliow  you 

where  youTI  walk  to." 
"  To  prove,  Kr,"  i[uo[b  the  Herman, "  that  we  do 

not  mean  to  gammon. 
Look  at  my  tail,"  by  Jove,  he  did,  and  found  It 

was  a  salmon. 

"  Your  business,  Hr.  Hah-and-fleah — I   pray  you. 

Sir,  what  is  it 
That  pvea  to  (,'aptain  Sullivan  the  honor  of  your 

Will  you  take  a  cup  of  any  thing,  or  will  yoar  wife 

or  daugbter, — 
A  glass  of  rum,  or  whiskey  punch,  or  a  little  gin 

A  noggin  of  good  cherry-bounce,  as  sweet  as 

sugar-candy ; 
Or  smoke  a  pipe,  and  sip  between  a  gill  of  ale  or 

brandy !" 

Qaotb  Herman,  "  You're  a  gentleman ;  but,  ^r,  we 

do  not  dare  it ; 
Our   stomachs  here  are  so-so-iab, — perhaps  they 

wouldn't  bear  it ; 
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We  feed  on  other  sorts  of  things,  beneath  the 

briny  waters, — 
We  suck  sea-serpent*8  eggs,  and  drink  tlie  milk  of 
alligators ; 
And  as  for  smoking  them  there  things,  we  havnH 

got  the  knack  how  ; 
And  another  thing^s  against  it,  too— wcVe  neither 
pipes  nor  *bacco. 

"  We've  come  to  ask  a  favor  of  you  and  your  men, 

good  Captain, — 
In  letting  go  the  anchor,  Sir,  our  chimney  it  has 

dropt  in ; 
A  party  came  to  dine  with  us,  and  'twas  indeed 

provoking, 
It  overturned  our  cockle-soup,  and  set  the  chimney 

smoking ; 


So  prithee.  Captain  SuUivan,  weigh  your  anchor 

quickly. 
Or  we'll  raise  a  storm  about  your  emrs,  will  make 

you  feel  sea-sickly. 

With  that  the  party  bobb'd  adieu,  and  sidled  to  the 
billow. 

Commending  Captain  Sullivan  to  seek  his  downy 
pillow ; 

Then  smoothed  their  scales,  and  grinn*d  a  grin,  and 
with  a  graceful  motion. 

They  flapp'd  their  arms,  and  curtseying,  three  popp'd 
into  the  ocean ; 
The  faurthy  the  Captain  caught  by  the  fin,  and 

stopp'd  her,  willy  nilly. 
And  'tis  the  very  Mermaid  you  may  see  in  Pic- 
cadilly. 
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"  It  is  inconceivable  to  the  virtuous  and  praise- 
worthy part  of  the  world,  who  have  been  bom  and 
bred  to  respectable  idleness,  what  terrible  straits 
are  the  lot  of  those  scandalous  rogues  whom  For- 
tune  has  left  to  shift  for  themselves  I" 

Such  was  my  feeling  ejaculation  when,  full  of 
penitence  for  the  sin  of  urgent  necessity,  I  wended 
my  way  to  the  attorney  who  had  swept  together, 
and,  for  the  most  part,  pecked  up,  the  crumbs 
which  fell  from  my  father's  table.  He  was  a  little, 
grizzled,  sardonic  animal,  with  features  which  were 
as  bard  as  his  heart,  and  fitted  their  leather  jacket  so 
tightly  that  one  would  have  thought  it  had  shrunk 
from  washing,  or  that  they  had  bought  it  second- 
hand, and  were  pretty  nearly  out  at  the  elbows. 
They  were  completely  emblematic  of  their  posses- 
sor, whose  religion  it  was  to  make  the  most  of  every 
thing,  and,  amongst  the  rest,  of  the  distresses  of 
his  particular  friends,  amongst  whom  I  had  the  hap- 
piness of  standing  very  forward.  My  business  re- 
quired but  little  explanation,  for  I  was  oppressed  by 
neither  rent-rolls  nor  title-deeds ;  and  we  sat  down 
to  consider  the  readiest  means  of  turning  an  excel- 
lent income  for  one  year  into  something  decent  for 
a  few  more. 

My  adviser,  whose  small  experienced  eye  had 
twinkled  through  all  the  speculations  of  the  age, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  had  taken  a  very  exact  ad- 
measurement of  my  capabilities  of  turning  them  to 
advantage,  seemed  to  be  of  opinion  that  I  was  fit 
for  nothmg  on  earth.  For  one  undertaking  I  wanted 
application ;  for  another  I  wanted  capital.  "  Now," 
said  he,  **  as  the  first  of  these  deficiencies  is  irre- 
mediable, we  must  do  what  we  can  to  supply  the 
latter.  Take  my  advice — Insure  your  life  for  a  few 
thousands ;  you  will  have  but  little  premium  to  pay, 
for  you  look  as  if  you  would  live  for  ever ;  and  from 
my  knowledge  of  your  rattle-pated  habits  and  the 
various  chances  against  you,  I  will  give  yon  a  hand- 
some sum  for  the  insurance." 

Necessity  obliged  me  to  acquiesce  in  the  propo- 
sal, and  I  assured  the  old  cormorant  that  there  was 
every  likelihood  of  my  requiting  his  liberality  by 
the  most  unremitting  perseverance  in  all  the  evil 
Imbits  which  had  procured  me  his  countenance. 
We  shook  hands  in    mutual  ill-opinion,  and  he 


obligingly  volunteered  to  accompany  me  to  an  In- 
surance OfiSce,  where  they  were  supposed  to  esti- 
mate the  duration  of  a  man's  life  to  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  and  odd  seconds. 

We  arrived  a  little  before  the  business  hour,  and 
were  shown  into  a  large  room,  where  we  found 
several  more  speculators  waiting  ruefully  for  the 
oracle  to  pronounce  sentence.  In  the  centre  was 
a  large  table,  round  which,  at  equal  distances,  were 
placed  certain  little  lumps  of  money,  which  my 
friend  told  me  were  to  reward  the  labors  of  Um  In- 
quisition, amongst  whom  the  surplus  arising  from 
absentees  would  likewise  be  divided.  From  the 
keenness  with  which  each  individual  darted  upon 
his  share  and  ogled  that  of  his  absent  neighbor,  I 
surmised  that  some  of  my  fellow-eulTererB  would 
find  the  day  against  them.  They  would  be  ex- 
amined by  eyes  capable  of  penetrating  every  crevice 
of  their  constitutions,  by  noses  which  could  smell  a 
rat  a  mile  off,  and  hunt  a  guinea  breast  high.  How, 
indeed,  could  plague  or  pestilence,  gout  or  gluttony, 
expect  to  lurk  in  its  hole  undisturbed  when  sur- 
rounded by  a  pack  of  terriers  which  seemed  hungry 
enough  to  devour  one  another?  Whenever  the 
door  shimmed,  and  they  looked  for  an  addition  of 
their  cry,  they  seemed  for  all  the  worid  as  though 
they  were  going  to  bark ;  and  if  a  straggler  really 
entered  and  seized  upon  his  portion,  the  inteUigeut 
look  of  vexation  was  precisely  like  that  of  a  dog 
who  has  lost  a  bone.  When  ten  or  a  dozen  of  these 
gentry  had  assembled,  the  labors  of  the  day  com- 
menced. 

Most  of  our  adventurers  for  rairing  supplies  upon  • 
their  natural  lives  were  alSkted  with  a  natural  con- 
ceit that  they  were  by  no  means  circumscribed  in 
foundation  for  such  a  project  In  vain  did  the 
Board  endeavor  to  persuade  them  that  they  were 
half  dead  already.  They  fought  hard  for  a  few 
more  years,  swore  that  their  fiuhers  had  been  al- 
most immortal,  and  that  their  whole  fiunilles  had 
been  as  tenacious  of  life  as  so  many  eels.  Alas ! 
they  were  first  ordered  into  an  a^ohdng  room, 
which  I  soon  learned  was  the  condenmed  cell,  and 
then  delicately  informed  that  the  estabBehment 
could  have  nothUig  to  say  to  them.  Some,  indeed, 
had  the  good  Inck  to  be  repriered  a  Httle  longer, 
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bat  erea  tbeM  did  not  eflect  a  very  Battering  or 
adTintageouB  Iwr^n.  One  old  gentleman  had  a 
large  premiom  lo  psv  for  a  totter  in  liii  knees ;  an- 
other for  an  eitraordinar;  circumferenra  in  the 
girth ;  and  a  dovager  of  high  re4i>ectabi1iir,  who 
was  afflicled  with  certain  undue  proportions  at 
width,  was  fined  most  eiorbitanilv.  the  onlj  cus- 
tomer who  met  with  imj  thing  like  mtisfaclion  waa 
a  gigantic  man  of  Ireland,  with  whom  death,  I 
thought,  waa  likelj  to  haie  a  puzzling  eontest. 

"How  old  are  yon,  sir?"  inquired  an  cianiiner. 

"  Forty." 


inf 


n  the  Rtrongpet  man 
"Jlut  lubiect  to  Che  gout! 
"Ko. — The  rheumatism. — Nothing  else,  upon  my 
uL" 
■■  What  age  wai  your  father  when  bo  died?" 


ring  growl,  and  agreed  that,  npon  his  paying  a 
slight  additional  premium  for  his  Irregularities,  he 
should  lie  admitted  as  a  St  subject. 

It  was  now  my  turn  lo  exhibit ;  but,  as  my  friend 
was  handing  me  forward,  my  propreSB  was  arrested 
by  the  entrance  of  a  young  lady  with  an  elderly 
maid-servant.  She  was  dressed  in  slight  mourning, 
was  the  most  sparkling  beauty  I  had  erer  seen,  and 
appeared  to  produce  an  inslantaneous  effect,  exen 
upon  the  alooy-hearted  directors  themselves.  The 
chairman  politely  requested  her  to  take  a  seat  at 
the  table,  and  immediately  entered  into  her  busi- 
ness, which  seemed  little  more  than  to  show  herself 
and  be  entitled  to  twenty  thousand  pounds,  for 
wh!  .h  her  lalt  hiubanil  hail  insured  his  life. 

thought  I,  "twenty  thousand  pounds 


"  Ah,  Uadam,"  obscrred  the  chairman, "  your  hn*- 


n  ha  wu  killed 


"  Have  you  any  uncles  alive  f 

"  No  :  they  were  all  kilted  in  rows  too." 

"Pray,  air,  do  you  think  of  returning  to  Ireland?" 

"  Hay  be  I  shall,  some  day  or  other." 

"What  security  can  we  hare  that  you  are  not 
killed  In  a  row  yourself?" 

"Oh,  never  fearl  lam  the  sweetest  temper  in 
the  world,  barring  when  I'm  dining  out,  which  is 
not  often." 

"  What,  (nr,  yon  can  drink  a  litUe  ?" 

"Three  bottles,  with  ease." 

"Ay,  that  is  bad.  Tou  have  a  red  face  and  look 
apo[dectic.    You  will,  no  doubt,  go  off  suddenly." 

"  Devil  a  bit.  My  red  face  was  bom  with  me ;  and 
ril  lay  abet  1  live  longer  thanany  Iwoin  theroom." 

"  But  three  battles " 

"Kever  you  mind  that.  I  don't  Toean  to  drink 
more  than  a  bottle  and  a  half  in  future.  Besides  I 
intend  to  get  married,  if  I  can,  atid  live  snug," 

A  debate  aroae  amongst  the  directors  respecting 
this  gentleman's  eligibility.  The  words  "  row,"  and 
"  three  bottles  "  ran,  hurry-scurry  round  the  tabic. 
Every  dog  hada  anap  at  them.  At  last,  bowever, 
the  leader  of  the  pack  addressed  htm  in  a  demur- 


band  made  too  good  a  burgain  with  us.  Iloldhira 
he  was  an  elderly,  sickly  sort  of  a  man,  and  not  likely 
to  last ;  but  I  never  thought  he  would  have  died  so 
soon  after  his  marriage." 

An  elderly,  sickly  sort  of  a  man  I  She  would 
marry  again,  of  course  I  I  was  on  fire  to  be  eiam- 
ined  before  bcr,  atid  let  her  hear  a  favorable  report 
of  me.  As  luck  would  have  it,  she  had  some  further 
tranEuctiona,  which  required  certain  papers  to  be 
sent  for,  and,  In  the  pause,  I  stcppeu  boldly  forward. 

"Gentlemen,"  said  my  lawyer,  with  aamilewhich 
whitened  the  tip  of  hia  nose,  and  very  nearly  sent 
it  through  the  external  teguments,  "allow  me  to 

introduce  Mr. ,  a  particular  friend  of  mine, 

who  is  dexiroua  of  insuring  his  life.  You  perceive 
he  ia  not  one  of  your  dying  sort" 

The  directors  turned  their  eyea  towards  me  with 
evident  satisfaction,  and  I  had  Ibe  vanity  to  believe 
that  the  widow  did  so  loo. 

*' You  have  a  good  broad  cheat,"  said  one.  "I 
dare  aay  your  lungs  are  never  alTecIed." 

"Good  shoulders,  too,"  said  another.  "Sot 
likely  to  he  knocked  down  in  a  row." 

"  Strong  in  the  legs,  and  not  debiliiated  by  disai- 
pation,"  cried  a  third.  "I  tbink  this  gentleman 
will  suit  ns." 
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I  could  perceive  that,  during  these  coiupliments 
And  a  few  others,  the  widow  was  very  much  inclined 
to  titter,  which  I  considered  as  much  as  a  flirtation 
commenced ;  and  when  I  was  ordered  into  another 
room  to  be  farther  examined  by  the  surgeon  in  at- 
tendance, I  longed  to  tell  her  to  stop  till  I  came 
back.  The  professional  gentleman  did  his  utmost 
to  find  a  flaw  in  me,  but  was  obliged  to  write  a  cer- 
tificate, with  which  I  re-entered,  and  had  the  satis- 
faction of  hearing  the  chairman  read  that  I  was 
warranted  sound.  The  Board  congratulated  me 
somewhat  jocosely,  and  the  widow  laughed  outright. 
Our  affairs  were  settled  exactly  at  the  same  moment, 
and  I  followed  her  closely  down  stairs. 

'*  What  mad  trick  are  you  at  now  ?"  inquired  the 
cormorant. 

"  I  am  going  to  hand  that  lady  to  her  carriage," 
I  responded ;  and  I  kept  my  word.  She  bowed  to 
me  with  much  courtesy,  laughed  again,  and  desired 
her  servant  to  drive  home. 

»* Where  is  that,  John?"  said  I. 

*'  Number ,  sir,  in street,"  said  John ; 

and  away  they  went. 

We  walked  steadily  along,  the  bird  of  prey  reck- 
oning up  the  advantages  of  his  bargain  with  me, 
and  I  in  a  mood  of  equally  interesting  reflection. 

*^  What  are  you  pondering  about,  young  gentle- 
man?" he  at  last  commenced. 

'*  I  am  pondering  whether  or  no  you  have  not 
overreached  yourself  in  this  transaction." 

"How  so?" 

**  Why,  I  begin  to  think  I  shall  be  obliged  to  give 
up  my  harum-scarum  way  of  life ;  drink  moderately, 
leave  oiT  fox-hunling,  and  sell  my  spirited  horses, 
which,  you  know,  will  make  a  material  difference 
in  the  probable  date  of  my  demise." 

**  But  where  is  the  necessity  for  your  doing  all  this  ?" 

*^My  wife  will,  most  likely,  make  it  a  stipulation." 

"  Your  wife !" 

"  Tes.  That  pretty  disconsolate  widow  we  have 
just  parted  from.  You  may  laugh ;  but,  if  you  choose 
to  bet  the  insurance  which  you  have  bought  of  me 
against  the  purchase-money,  I  will  take  you  that  she 
makes  me  a  sedate  married  man  in  less  than  two 
months." 

"Done!"  said  the  cormorant,  his  features  again 
straining  their  buck-skins  at  the  idea  of  having 
made  a  double  profit  of  me.  **  Let  us  go  to  my 
house,  and  I  will  draw  a  deed  to  that  effect, 
^a/«." 

1  did  not  flinch  from  the  agreement.  My  case,  I 
knew,  was  desperate.  I  should  have  hanged  my- 
self a  month  before  had  it  not  been  for  the  Epsom 
Races,  at  which  I  had  particular  business ;  and  any 
little  additional  reason  for  disgust  to  the  world 
would,  I  thought,  be  rather  a  pleasure  than  a  pain 
— ^provided  I  was  disappointed  in  the  lovely  widow. 

Modesty  is  a  sad  bugbear  upon  fortune.  I  have 
known  many  who  have  not  been  oppressed  by  it 
remain  in  the  shade,  but  I  have  never  known  one 
who  emerged  with  it  into  prosperity.  In  my  own 
case  it  was  by  no  means  a  family  disease,  nor  had  I 
lived  in  any  way  by  which  I  was  likely  to  contract 
it.  Accordingly  on  the  following  day,  I  caught  my- 
self very  coolly  knocking  at  the  widow's  door ;  and 
so  entirely  had  I  been  occupied  in  considering  the 
various  blessings  which  would  accrue  to  both  of  us 
from  our  union,  that  I  was  half  way  up  stairs  before 
I  began  to  think  of  an  excuse  for  my  intrusion. 
The  drawing-room  was  vacant,  and  I  was  left  for  a 
moment  to  wonder  whether  I  was  not  actually  in 
some  temple  of  the  Loves  and  Graces.    There  was 


not  a  thing  to  be  seen  which  did  not  breathe  with 
tenderness.  The  ceiling  displayed  a  little  heaven 
of  sportive  Cupids,  the  carpet  a  wilderness  of  turtle- 
doves. The  pictures  were  a  series  of  the  loves  of 
Jupiter,  the  vases  presented  nothing  but  heartsease 
and  love-lies-bleeding ;  the  very  Canary  birds  were 
inspired,  and  had  a  nest  with  two  young  ones ;  and 
the  cat  herself  looked  kindly  over  the  budding  beau- 
ties of  a  tortoise-shell  kitten.  What  a  place  for  a 
sensitive  heart  like  mine !  I  could  not  bear  to  look 
upon  the  mirrors  wliich  reflected  my  broad  shoul- 
ders on  every  side,  like  so  many  giants ;  and  would 
have  given  the  world  to  appear  a  little  pale  and  in- 
teresting, although  it  might  have  injured  my  life  a 
dozen  years'  purchase. 

Nevertheless,  I  was  not  daunted,  and  I  looked 
round  for  something  to  talk  about,  on  the  beauty's 
usual  occupations,  which  I  found  were  all  in  a  tone 
with  what  I  had  before  remarked.  Upon  the  opt  n 
piano  lay  *'  Auld  Robin  Gray,"  which  had,  no  doubt, 
been  sung  in  alluHion  to  her  late  husband.  On  the 
table  was  a  half-finished  drawing  of  Apollo,  which 
was,  equally  without  doubt,  meant  to  apply  to  her 
future  one ;  and  round  about  were  strewed  the  se- 
ductive tomes  of  Moore,  Campbell,  and  Byron.  Thin 
witch,  thought  I,  is  the  very  creature  I  have  been 
sighing  after !  I  would  have  married  her  out  of  a 
hedge-way,  and  worked  upon  the  roads  to  maintain 
her;  but  with  twenty  thousand  pounds — ay,  and 
much  more,  unless  I  am  mistaken,  she  would  create 
a  fever  in  the  frosty  Caucasus ! 

I  was  in  the  most  melting  mood  alive,  when  Uie 
door  opened,  and  in  walked  the  fascinating  object 
of  my  speculations.  She  was  dressed  in  simple 
gray,  wholly  without  ornament,  and  her  dark  brown 
hair  was  braided  demurely  over  a  forehead  which 
looked  as  lofty  as  her  face  was  lovely.  The  recep- 
tion she  gave  me  was  polite  and  graceful,  but  some- 
what distant ;  and  I  perceived  that  she  had  either 
forgotten,  or  was  determined  not  to  recognize  me. 
I  was  not  quite  prepared  for  this,  and  in  spite  of 
my  constitutional  confidence,  felt  not  a  little  em- 
barrassed. I  had,  perhaps,  mistaken  the  breakings 
forth  of  a  young  and  buoyant  spirit,  under  ridicu- 
lous circumstances,  for  the  encouragements  of  vo- 
latile coquetry ;  and,  for  a  moment,  I  was  in  doubt 
whether  I  should  not  apologize  and  pretend  that  she 
was  not  the  lady  for  whom  my  visit  was  intended. 
But  then  she  was  so  beautiful !  Angels  and  minis- 
ters! Nothine  on  earth  could  have  sent  me  down 
stairs  unless  I  liad  been  kicked  down !  **  Madam/ 
I  began — but  my  blood  was  in  a  turmoil,  and  I  have 
never  been  able  to  recollect  precisely  what  I  said. 
Something  it  was,  however,  about  my  late  father 
and  her  lamented  husband,  absence  and  the  East 
Indies,  liver  complaints  and  Life  Insurance ;  with 
compliments,  condolences,  pardon,  perturbation, 
and  prct<?r-plu-perfect  impertinence.  The  lady  look- 
ed surprised,  broke  my  speech  with  two  or  three 
well-bred  ejaculations,  and  astonished  me  very  much 
by  protesting  that  she  had  never  heard  her  husband 
mention  either  my  father  or  his  prominng  little 
heir-apparent,  William  Henry  Thomas,  in  the  whole 
course  of  their  union. 

*'  Ah,  Madam,"  said  I,  **  the  omisdon  is  extremely 
natural !  I  am  sure  I  am  not  at  all  offended  with 
your  late  husband  on  that  score.  He  was  an  elder^ 
iy,  sickly  sort  of  a  man.  My  father  always  told  him 
he  could  not  last,  but  he  never  thought  he  would 
have  died  so  soon  after  his  marriage.  He  had  not 
time — he  had  not  time,  Madam,  to  make  his  friends 
happy  by  introducing  them  to  you." 


INBUEANCK    AND   A^SDBAMOE. 


I  belieTe,  upon  the  whole,  I  must  hare  behiTed 
remarlublj  well,  for  the  widow  could  not  quite  make 
up  her  mind  whether  to  credii  ma  or  not,  which, 
when  we  coosidcr  the  rerj  slender  maleriala  I  bid 
to  work  upon,  is  eaj'ing  >  k'*^'^''  ''^^'  -^^  ^^  ^ 
CODtrlred  to  make  the  cooTera&lion  glide  AW&y  to 
Autd  Robin  Ony  and  the  drftwing  of  Apollo,  wbieh 
I  pronouaoed  to  be  n  chtf-d'auvre.  "Permit  me, 
howcrer,  to  BUggESI,  thntthe  Bjminetrj  of  the  figure 
would  not  be  destroyed  b;  a  Utile  more  of  Uerculea 
in  the  shouldera,  which  would  make  hie  life  worth 
a  much  longer  purchase.  A  little  more  amplitude 
in  the  cheat  too,  and  a  tri6e  stronger  oo  the  legs, 
48  the;  Bay  at  the  Insurance  Ofllce," 

The  widow  looked  comieallj  at  the  recollections 
which  I  had  brought  to  her  mind ;  her  rosy  lips  be- 
gan to  disclose  their  treasures  in  a  halfsmile;  and 
this,  in  turn,  expanded  into  a  laugh  like  the  laugh 
of  Euphrosyne.  This  was  the  rery  thing  for  me. 
I  was  always  rather  dashed  by  beauty  on  the  stilts ; 
but  put  us  upon  fair  ground,  and  I  never  supposed 


could  b 


other' 


1  than  c 


I  r 


:r  all  the  amusing  topics  of  the  day,  expended  a 
thousand  admirable  jokes,  repeated  louchiiig  passa- 
ges from  a  new  poem  which  she  had  not  read, 
laughed.  seatimentaUzed,  cuddled  the  kitten,  and 
forgot  to  go  away  till  I  had  sojourned  full  two  hours. 
Euphroayoe  quite  lost  sight  of  my  questionable  in- 
troduction, and  chimed  in  with  a  wit  as  brilliant  as 
her  beauty ;  nor  did  she  put  on  a  single  grave  look 
when  I  volunteered  to  call  the  neit  day  and  read 
the  remainder  of  the  poem. 

It  is  impossible  lo  concelTe  how  carefully  I  walk- 
ed home.  Uy  head  and  heart  were  full  of  llic 
widow  and  the  wager,  and  my  life  was  more  pre- 
cioDS  than  the  Pigot  Diamond.  I  kept  my  eye  sed- 
ulously upon  the  pavement,  to  be  sure  that  the  coal- 
holee  were  closed ;  and  I  never  once  crossed  the 
street  without  Itmking  both  ways,  to  calculate  the 
dan(:era  of  being  run  over.  When  I  irnred,  I  was 
presented  with  a  letter  from  my  attorney,  giving 
me  the  choice  of  an  ensigncy  in  a  regiment  which 
was  ordered  to  Sierra  Leone,  or  of  going  missiona- 


ry to  New  Zealand.  I  wrote  to  him,  in  answer,  that 
it  was  perfectly  immaterial  to  me  whether  I  was 
cut  off  by  fever  or  devoured  by  cannibals,  but  that 
I  had  business  which  would  prevent  me  from  availing 
myself  of  either  alternative  for  two  months,  at  least. 

The  next  morning  found  me  again  at  the  door  of 
Euphrosyne,  who  gave  me  her  lily  hand,  and  re- 
ceived me  with  the  smile  of  an  old  acquaintance. 
Affairs  went  on  pretty  much  the  same  as  thcy  did 
on  the  preceding  day.  The  poem  was  long,  her 
singing  exquisite,  my  anecdote  of  New  Zealand  irre- 
sistible, and  we  again  forgot  ourselves  till  it  was 
necessary,  in  common  politeness,  to  ask  me  to  din- 
ner. Here  her  sober  attire,  which  for  some  months 
had  been  a  piece  of  mere  gratuitous  respect,  was 
exchanged  for  a  low  evening  dre)^  and  my  soul, 
which  was  brimming  before,  was  in  an  agony  to  find 
room  for  my  increasing  transports.  Her  apilits 
were  sportive  as  butterflies,  and  fluttered  over  the 
Sowers  of  her  imagination  with  a  grace  that  was 
quite  miraculous.  She  ridiculed  the  rapidity  of  our 
acquaintance,  eulogized  my  modesty  till  it  was  well 
nigh  burnt  lo  a  cinder,  and  every  now  and  the 
sharpened  her  wit  by  adeUcate  recurrence  to  ApoU 
and  the  shoulders  of  Hercules. 

The  third,  and  the  fourth,  and  the  flilh  day,  wit 
twice  as  many  more,  were  equally  productive  i 
excuses  for  calling,  and  reasons  for  remaining,  ti 
at  last  I  took  upon  me  to  call  and  remain  withoi 
troubling  myself  about  the  one  or  the  other.  Iwi 
received  with  progressive  cordiality;  and,  at  las 
with  a  mixture  of  timidity  which  assured  me  oftb 
anticipation  of  a  catastrophe  which  was,  at  Onc< 
lo  decide  tlie  question  with  the  Insurance  Offict 
and  determine  the  course  of  my  travel*..  One  da 
I  found  the  Peri  sitting  rather  pensively  at  worl 
and,  as  usual,  I  took  my  scat  opposite  to  her. 

"  I  have  been  thinking,"  said  she,  "that  I  hai 
been  mightily  imposed  upon." 

"By  whom?"  I  inquired. 

"  By  one  of  whom  you  hsTe  the  highest  o[nnio 

-b.  jo.TOir.- 

"In  what  do  you  mistrust  mo?" 

"Come,  now,  will  it  please  you  to  be  candid,  an 
tell  me  honestly  that  all  IhaC  exceedingly  intelligi- 
ble story  about  your  father,  and  the  liver  compUint, 
and  Heaven  knows  what,  was  a  mere  fabrication  f 

"Will  it  please  you  to  let  me  thread  that  needie, 
for  I  see  that  you  are  taking  aim  at  the  wrong  end 
□fit?" 

"Nonsense I     Will  you  answer  me?" 

"  I  think  I  could  put  the  finishing  touch  lo  that 
sprig.  Do  you  not  see?"  I  continued,  jumping  up  and 
leaning  over  her.  "  It  should  ho  done  so — and  then 
so.     Wbatstitch  do  you  call  that!" 

The  beauty  was  not  altogether  in  a  mood  for  jok- 
ing. I  took  her  hand — it  trembled — and  so  did  mine. 

"Will  you  pardon  me?"  I  whispered,  "I  am  a 
sinner,  a  counterfeit,  a  poor,  swindling,  disreputable 
vagabond — but  I  love  you  to  my  soul." 

The  work  dropped  upon  her  knee. 

In  about  a  fortnight  from  this  lime  I  addressed  the- 
following  note  lo  my  friend. 

Dear  Sir ;  It  will  give  you  great  pleasure  to  hear- 
that  my  prospects  are  mending,  and  that  yon  have 
lost  your  wager.  As  I  intend  settling  tlie  insurance 
on  my  wife,  1  Khali,  of  course,  think  you  entitled  to 
the  Job.  Should  jour  trifling  loss  In  me  oblige  you 
to  become  an  ensign  to  Sierra  Leone,  or  a  missionary 
to  New  Zetland,  yoa  HMj  rely  upon  mjinterest  thera. 


UAXt'IX'BOm  ITBtCe. 


UAET-LE-BOHE    LTEICS. 


Onbun  now  luadrd  Mm  D 
-  ud  tn  ■  hir  bIduIo  ibe  if 
impllili«d  ud  bcsuurol  hill 
~  ~    tho  gue  of  tbe  udEol: 


And  Dov  we  ^o  down,  dawn,  doim,— 
Now  wo  ID  biirkward  *ad  forwud 
And  hol^  for  Loadon  Iowd  1 


Who  Mja  the  moon  is  mado  of  chMMF 

The  kIej  s  then  of  ptprrT 
The  liltl?  atars  bo  many  ptaa— 

The  BUD  &  mere  gu  •  taper  f 
That  all  the  clouds  are  chimncj  imoka 

The  Sun's  Bltraction  drawn  on! 
'Tis  clear  as  noon  'lis  alt  a  joke 

To  jou  and  me  His  Dawaoa. 

The  secrets  of  the  Bk;  are  oura — 

The  heaven  is  opeoinc  o'er  bi — 
The  region  of  the  lhunder-«howetB 

1b  upreading  wide  before  as. 
How  pleasant  from  this  fleecj  cloud, 

To  look  OQ  aodenl  places. 
And  peer  upon  the  pgmj  crowd. 

Of  upturned  gaping  faces  I 

Ob  1  what  a  place  were  this  for  love  1 

Nnj,  never  start,  I  pray, 
!appoBe  our  hearts  could  joinllj  moTO 

And  <Q  a  lawful  way. 
Like  Iiion  I  should  bcoth  the  cnlwdB 

Of  earthly  beauties  to  know. 
And  love  a  lady  in  the  clouds— 

And  you  iboold  be  my  Jono. 

Speed  higher  yet — throw  oot  more  (and — 

We're  not  the  last  who'll  rise. 
By  Bc  altering  with  lavish  band. 

Dust  in  our  n^hbors'  eye*. 
Away  I  away  t  the  clouds  divide — 

Hishl  what  a  freeiing  here  1 — 
And  now  we  thread  the  miat-hiU  ddo 

And  now  the  heavens  appear. 

"  How  bleat !"  (m  Tommy  Moore  might  ring) 

"  Did  worldly  love  not  blind  ns, 
"  Conid  we  to  yon  bright  oloud  bnt  wing, 

"  And  leave  Ma  Mtth  bdind  da. 
There,  fed  on  iunJiliW'Mfii  from  woe — 

We'd  lire  and  loro  tetothnt" 
Ah,  yoti  and  I,  UIh  DmnMi,  know, 

11a  very  foggy  wmOttt. 

SuppoM  aoDM  fMne  Mt  mad*  toU 

And  lawka  Oretno  manrian^ 
The  snnff-maD  Jollier's  tnite  iMtroT'd 

And  nnlUtted  poot  oanlagaa: 
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What  think  you  if  &  Gretna  here, 
With  post-balloons  were  given  ? 

Such  marriages  (we  all  could  swear) 
At  least  were  made  in  Heayen. 

How  small,  Miss  Dawson,  from  the  sky 

Appears  that  man  below — 
The  triton  of  the  nabbing  fry, 

The  saddler-king  of  Bow  I 
A  fig  for  Dogberry,  say  we  I 

For  leathern  bench  and  **  watches  t** 
A  fig  for  law !  IM  like  to  see 

What  Bishop  here  could  catch  us  ? 

Suppose  we  smash  the  stars  for  fun  ? 
Haye  with  the  larks  a  lark  f 


Or  hang  a  cloak  upon  the  sun 
And  leave  the  world  all  dark  ? 

Or  upwards  still  pursue  our  flight, 
Leave  that  dull  world  at  rest. 

And  into  Eden  peep — and  fright 
The  banquet  of  the  blest  ? 


Whiz  I  whiz !  the  fatal  word  is  spoke— 

The  sprites  are  round  our  car — 
Our  gas  is  spent— our  pinion  broke, 

And,  like  a  shooting  star, 
Down,  down  we  glide — the  clouds  divide 

They  close  above  our  head — 
Now,  safe  and  sound,  we  touch  the  gronnd, 

And  now wc  go  to  bed. 


•♦• 


THE    BISHOP'S   ISLAND. 

BT   GERALD   GRIFFIN. 

Tan  tandem  dat  tantidem. 


**Thkt  talk  a  dale  about  bishops  in  our  own 
times,"  plase  your  honor,  "in  regard  o'  reform, 
an*  things  that  way ;  but  I  hard  a  story  of  a  bishop 
that  was  then  long  ago,  an*  I  declare  if  he  didn't 
flog  all  the  bishops  in  Europe ;  its  a  dhroll  thing. 
Do  you  see  that  island  out  oppozzite  us  in  the 
wather?" 

The  speaker  pointed  with  his  stick  to  an  island, 
standing  about  fifty  yards  from  one  of  those  stu- 
pendous clifis  which  look  out  upon  the  Atlantic 
from  the  western  coast  of  Ireland.  It  was  a  singu- 
lar piece  of  land,  rising  from  the  waters  almost  to 
the  height  of  the  precipice,  on  whose  brink  we 
stood ;  that  is  to  say,  about  three  hundred  feet. 
From  its  contiguity  to  the  cliff",  and  the  similarity 
of  its  structure,  it  might  be  conjectured  that  it  had 
at  one  time  formed  part  of  the  shore,  and  was  sepa- 
rated firom  it  by  the  raging  of  that  inmiense  ocean, 
whose  overgrown  billows  meet  here  their  first  im- 
pediment. The  summit  of  this  singular  islet  was  a 
small  tabular  plot  of  ground,  on  which  a  few  sheep 
were  grazing,  thougn  by  what  means  an  animal 
without  wings  could  reach  that  height  seemed  enig- 
matical Between  this  lonely  rock  and  the  main- 
land, a  multitude  of  sea-fowl  mingled  their  discord- 
ant screams  with  the  roar  of  the  troubled  waters, 
^at  heaved  and  foamed  against  the  base  of  the 
cliff. 

"  Do  you  see  that  island  out  frontin'  us  ?"  repeat- 
ed my  companion. 

"I  do." 

"  Well,  an'  do  you  see  now  a  darony  stone,  with 
the  sea-gull  sittin'  above  upon  it,  in  among  the 
sheep?" 

With  some  difficulty  I  was  able  to  perceive  the 
stone. 

'*  That  stone  was  onst  a  slatuU  of  a  bishop  that 
owned  the  island,  although  there  *s  little  marks  of  a 
stone  statute  about  it  now.  That's  the  bishop  Vm 
tellin'  you  I  heard  talks  of  in  regard  of  his  doin's, 
an'  I'll  tell  you  the  story  if  you  like  it." 

Perceiving  me  attentive  and  curious,  he  sat  at 
his  ease  upon  the  mossy  border  of  the  precipice, 
and  commenced  his  narrative. 

'^  There  was  a  bishop  long  ago,  an'  he  had  a  great 
house  upon  that  island.    'Tis  the  way  he  used  to  go 


to  and  fro  betune  it  an'  the  land  was  be  manes  of  a 
dhrowbridge,  that  he  could  pull  ashore  after  him 
either  on  one  side  or  the  other,  as  he  plased. 

"  Well,  what  do  you  think  of  this  lad  of  a  bishop  ? 
He  used  to  keep  open  house  on  the  island,  invitin'  all 
the  quality  about  the  country  to  his  house,  and 
thratin'  'em  like  a  prince ;  only  I'll  tell  you  of  a 
thrick  he  had,  for  all  the  good  opinion  the  people 
had  of  him  about  the  place,  that  wasn't  over  seemly 
for  a  bishop. 

"  He'd  invite  a  parcel  o'  jettlemen  an'  ladies  of  a 
time  that  he'd  know  had  plenties  o'  money,  an'  he'd 
give  'cm  the  best  of  enthertainment  for  a  couple  o' 
days.  Well  an'  good.  After  that,  may  be,  he'd 
get  up  of  a  momin'  before  sunrise,  an'  he'd  ashore 
with  himself,  an'  he'd  dhraw  the  dhrawbridge  after 
him,  an'  he'd  lave  all  the  company  there  upon  the 
island  without  a  bit  of  vittals,  may  be  for  as  good 
or  betther  than  a  week  or  a  fortnight,  an'  they 
havin'  no  manes  o'  comin'  ashore.  Maintime,  him- 
self would  go  about  the  counthry  divartin*.  Well, 
when  he'd  think  the  company  had  time  to  be  starv- 
ed, back  he'd  go  to  the  cliff*,  an'  lay  out  the  dhraw- 
bridge again,  an'  step  across  to  the  island  to  see  what 
was  the  matther  there ;  an'  findin'  'em  all  dead 
with  the  hunger,  he'd  take  all  their  cash  an'  goods, 
and'  fling  the  bodies  out  over  the  cliff'  into  the  say, 
an'  nobody  but  himself  knowin'  any  thin'  about  it. 

"  Well,  aisy  until  I  tell  you  how  this  janiua  of  a 
bishop  was  pinned  in  the  latther  end.  'Tis  unknown 
how  long  he  was  goin'  on  with  these  capers,  until 
of  a  time  one  o'  them  ould  chieftains  an'  his  wife,  a 
great  haro  of  a  lady,  that  lived  near  the  village  o' 
New  Auburn  over,  begun  talkin'  about  the  business 
of  a  day  an'  they  after  break'ast. 

*'  *  Erra,  isn't  it  dhroll,'  says  the  lady,  '  that  any 
company  that  goes  to  the  bishop  at  adl,  somehow 
or  another  we  never  hear  any  more  of 'emafther?' 

** '  Tis  eroo,'  says  the  ould  chieftain. 

**  *  I  declare  to  my  heart,'  says  she,  *  Pd  like  to 
make  it  out.' 

"  Hardly  the  word  was  out  of  her  mouth,  when 
who  should  walk  in  the  doore  to  'em  only  the  lad 
himself,  an'  he  comin'  to  ax  'em  to  his  great  house. 

"  *  I'd  be  happy  to  accept  your  lordship's  offer,' 
says  the  ould  chieftain,  *  only  I've  a  mort  o'  money 
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in  the  house,  an*  I*d  be  in  dhread  to  lave  it  afther 
me.* 

"  *  Eh,  can*t  you  get  a  big  chesht,  an*  bring  it 
with  yoo,  man  ?*  says  the  rogue  of  a  bishop,  (li:now- 
in'  well  what  he  was  about.) 

"  *  Do,  eroo,*  says  the  wife ;  *  be  said  by  his  lord- 
ship,* says  she ;  *■  an*  sure  *twill  be  safer  there  than 
here  itself,*  says  she. 

^*  Well,  it  was  so  settled,  sir,  and  the  lady,  un- 
knownst  to  her  husband,  ordhcred  a  couple  more 
baskets,  an*  filled  one  with  arms  an*  the  other  with 
provisions,  roast  and  boiled,  eatables  and  drinkables, 
an*  away  with  *em  to  the  island.  When  the  bishop 
fcen  the  three  cheshts,  you*d  think  his  heart 
would  jump  into  his  mouth,  although  he  never  per- 
tendcd  any  thing,  only  smiled  an*  welcomed  *em  to 
the  place.  In  they  went,  an*  found  a  great  com- 
pany inside  before  them,  ladies  and  jettlemcn,  an* 
they  as  pleasant  as  could  be,  sportin'  an*  talkin*.  Well, 
aflhcr  two  days  faistin*,  the  ould  chieftain  got  up  of 
a  mornin*,  and  walkin*  out  to  the  hall  doore,  what 
should  he  see  only  the  dhrawbridge  dhrawn  ashore 
upon  the  clifT,  and  not  a  sight  o'  the  bishop  to  be 
seen  high  or  low,  nor  one  belongin'  to  the  house, 
an*  not  a  sign  o'  break*ast.  Well,  the  company 
were  bothered,  and  the  ould  chieftain  began  scold- 


in*  his  wife  for  biddin*  him  to  be  said  by  the  bishop. 
She  said  nothin*,  only  let  *em  talk  away,  and  thej 
all  wondherin*  what  made  her  look  so  calm.  Afther 
lettin*  *em  fast  for  a  couple  o*  days,  she  carried  the 
ould  chieftain  with  her  into  the  room  where  tber 
laid  the  chests,  an*  then  she  opened  *em  an*  showed 
him  the  arms  and  provisions,  an*  every  ha*porth. 

**  Well,  they  all  gev  it  up  to  her  that  they  owed 
her  their  Uves,  an*  they  kitchened  with  what  was  in 
the  chest,  until  they  seen  the  ould  poet  of  a  bishop 
settlin*  his  dhrawbridge,  cock-sure  they  were  all 
dead.  In  he  came  quite  aisy,  just  like  a  cat  that 
would  be  Stalin*  into  an  ould  garret,  an*  spyin*  about 
for  the  mice.  Well,  if  he  did,  my  lady  had  *em  all 
ranged  with  their  swords  an*  bagnits  in  the  hall, 
an*  when  he  put  his  nose  inside  the  doore,  they  fell 
upon  himself  an*  his  men,  an*  threated  *em  just  in 
the  same  way  he  meant  to  threat  themselves,  bj 
castin*  *em  out  over  the  cliff  into  the  main  ocean. 

"  I  think,  sir,  concluded  my  informant,  with  a 
sagacious  nod,  *'  that  was  a  rale  poet  of  a  bishop.*" 

MORAL. 

Never  go  to  dine  with  a  bishop  who  lives  alone 
on  an  island  in  the  sea,  without  taking  arms  and 
provisions  concealed  in  your  chest. 


••• 
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BY   LOUISA   n.    SHERIDAN. 


*'  I  THINK  it  is  an  excellent  scheme,  provided  we 
could  make  a  name,**  said  my  aunt. 

"Yes,  yes,  provided  we  could  just  make  a  name,** 
returned  my  uncle. 

"  Certainly,  papa,  if  we  could  only  make  a  name,** 
wns  said  in  chorus  by  my  four  cousins. 

We  were  a  family  of  project-formers  and  castle- 
builders  ;  and  whenever  any  member  of  the  family 
group  suggested  an  easy  path  to  fame,  fashion,  or 
Ibrtune,  it  was  always  eagerly  swallowed  by  the 
others  as  the  very  best  scheme  on  earth,  and  their 
rejoinder  was  always — "  That*s  degcmt^  if  we  could 
but  make  a  name.** 

Need  I,  after  this,  say  that  we  were  all,  "real 
Irish.** 

The  present  discussion  had  arisen  in  consequence 
of  the  disturbed  state  of  our  county,  in  which  we 
were  by  no  means  popular.  My  uncle  had  tried  to 
render  himself  so ;  or,  as  he  termed  it,  "  to  make  a 
name  as  a  pathriot,'*  some  years  before ;  and  his 
voice  had  been  the  loudest  in  opposition  at  county 
meetings,  elections,  etc.,  bawling  for  the  rights  of 
the  much-injured,  and  greatly-suffering,  and  all-en- 
during Irish  peasantry ;  but  finding  that  the  people 
whose  cause  he  vindicated  did  not  give  to  a  protest- 
ant  advocate  credit  for  sincerity,  while  on  the  other 
hand  the  aristocracy  looked  coldly  on  the  "man 
of  nothing,**  who  opposed  them,  he  changed  his  sys- 
tem altogether,  and  determined  to  make  a  name  as 
an  "  Orangeman,**  on  the  other  side  of  the  question. 

My  aunt,  too,  had  her  share  of  little  troubles  and 
disappointments.  For  some  years  after  her  marriage, 
she  had  endeavored  to  make  a  '  name  for  charity,* 
and  had  visited  the  neighboring  poor,  giving  them 
advice  and  assistance, — but  not  in  e()ual  quantities, 
I  suspect ;  for  their  gratitude  was  by  no  means  so 
rapid  and  so  luxuriant  in  its  growth  as  she  expected 


from  the  good  seed  she  planted ;  and  in  disgust  she 
determined  to  direct  her  future  efiTorts  towards  *  ma- 
king her  name*  as  a  good  manager  and  economist. 

There  is  nothing  on  earth  which  the  lower  order 
of  Irish  dislike  so  much  as  ''^good  manofffmmt,^ 
which  they  contemptuously  term  "  ma<nii««.**  In- 
stead of  being  congratulated  on  the  grand  show  she 
made  at  a  trifling  expense,  my  aunt  used  to  encoun- 
ter sneers  and  clever  Irish  jokes  not  unmixed  with 
aoubriqueU  of  "  main  skinflint,**  and  "  ould  swaddlin* 
nigger  ;**  they  had  likewise  threatened  "  to  make  the 
old  farram  too  hot  to  hould  her;**  and  whenever 
there  was  a  "  rising  in  the  county,**  they  always 
neutralized  her  economy  by  breaking  her  windows, 
destroying  her  poultry,  etc.  etc.  The  discussion  of 
this  evening  was  relative  to  our  future  residence ; 
and  my  uncle  had  proposed  England,  to  which  the 
family  had  made  the  usual  rejoinder.  I  never 
was  honored  by  being  asked  my  opinion,  as  I  had 
ever  been  (with  my  uncle  Lawrence)  quite  averse  to 
the  name-making  system ;  but  as  I  saw  it  was  in 
vain  to  contend  against  the  wishes  of  those  with 
whom  my  orphan  state  obliged  me  lo  reside,  I  nev- 
er ventured  into  an  argument  on  these  matters. 

We  were  obliged  to  let  the  farm  at  a  very  low 
rent,  on  account  of  the  crops  being  all  destroyed ; 
and  as  it  was  the  only  means  my  uncle  had  of  sup- 
porting his  family,  he  wished  to  live  in  Englasd  in 
what  he  termed  "  a  quiet  genteel  way,**  which  means 
among  us  Irish,  only  fifty  per  cent  beyond  the  actual 
income.  My  aunt  insisted  on  taking  a  Dublin  ser- 
vant with  her,  who  knew  something  of  style,  to 
make  a  name  for  elegance  in  our  fiiture  domicil ; 
but  my  uncle  stoutly  objected  to  the  expense,  and 
was  only  induced  to  agree  by  my  aunt  introducing 
a  "  handy  lad^^  (about  fifty-nine)  who  had  offered  to 
accompany  her  without  wages,  merely  to  see  Eng- 
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land ;  80  we  hired  this  bargain,  without  a  character, 
and  he  really  happened  to  be  very  clever,  and  had 
an  appearance  of  having  attended  families  of  better 
style  than  our  own.  He  was  a  strange-looking  be- 
ing, lame  and  deformed,  with  fire-colored  hair, 
wliilo  his  complexion  was  dark  mahogany;  and 
when  he  laughed  he  displayed  teeth  which,  from 
their  whiteness,  were  quite  ghastly  beside  his  frog- 
like skin.  With  the  singular  acuteness  of  his  clever 
nation,  he  was  au  fait  with  all  our  characters  in  a 
few  hours ;  and  whUo  fooling  my  uncle  and  aunt  *'  to 
the  top  of  their  bent,"  he  really  seemed  to  guess  my 
thoughts  and  wishes  as  soon  as  they  were  formed. 

When  we  were  packing  and  directing  the  trunks 
on  the  morning  of  our  departure,  my  aunt  reading 
one  of  the  cards  which  I  had  written,  exclaimed — 
"  Well !  O^Casey,  dear,  isn't  ours  an  ugly  name ! — 
Will  I  make  the  child  Frenchify  it  into  *  Coaaec,' 
which  sounds  something  like  Napoleon's  man  that 
wrote  the  journal  ?" 

"  To  be  sure,  an*  you  may,"  returned  my  uncle  ; 
**  write  *  P.  Casse,  Esq.*  on  some  cards,  Fanny.'* 

When  I  had  written  thcni,  my  uncle,  with  the 
little  nails  ready,  and  the  poker  to  drive  them  (for 
among  us  Irish  nothing  does  its  own  work — the  po- 
ker acts  *  hcanmeTy^  and  the  end  of  the  btUows  acts 

*  poker')  my  aunt  stopped  him  once  more,  saying, 
**  Ah!  then,  0*Casey,  if  we  call  ourselves  a  French 
name,  we  can  only  trace  our  family  to  the  French 
revolution ;  but  if  we  omit  the  *  0,*  won't  we  be  able 
to  say  we're  related  to  the  Caseys  of  Bally-knock-na- 
kil-Casey,  and  the  Caseys  of  Castle-bally -na-Shamus- 
more-Casey,  and  the  great  Caseys  of  Clon^carrick- 
lough-Cascy,  near  New-town-mount-Casey,  county 
Kildare,  and  they  are  descended  from  O'Connor-M'- 
Columb-kil-Casey,  king  of  Munster,  you  know.** 

**  Success  to  you,  then !  but  you're  clever  !'*  said 
my  uncle,  gazing  with  admiration  on  his  inventive 
wife :  **  Fanny,  dear,  write  some  more  cards,  with 

*  P.  Casey,  Esq.*  upon  them.** 

According  to  orders  I  wrote  another  set,  which 
was  no  easy  task,  my  cards  being  taken  from  a  pack 
refected  by  the  nursery.  The  chaise  was  now  at  the 
door,  and  we  had  scarcely  time  enough  allowed  us 
to  reach  the  packet :  not  one  of  the  overflowing 
trunks  would  close,  and  there  were  three  still  un- 
packed, while  my  uncle  was  hurrying  off  with  the 
wet  cards,  which  he  blotted  in  his  anxiety  to  dry 
them  (I  do  not  know  if  blotting-paper  be  made  in 
Ireland,  but  I  may  venture  to  say  that  none  is  used 
there) :  just  as  he  reached  the  door,  his  wife  ex- 
claimed, *'  Ah !  wait,  O'Casey  dear,  isn't  it  a  pity 
you  can't  put  *  Captain^  before  your  name,  just  t^ 
stop  the  impident  English   from  asking  our  lad 

*  What  teas  your  masther,  Paddy  f  " 

•'  Why  wouldn't  I  put  it  ?"  said  my  uncle,  smiling 
and  turning  back :  *'  Or,  as  every  body  can  be  a 
Captain^  will  I  call  myself  J/a)br  ?" 

"  You've  hit  it  then !"  said  Mrs.  O'Casey,  "sure 
^ours  is  the  head  for  contrivin'  afther  all.** 

For  the  third  time  I  altered  the  direction ;  the 
cards  were  nailed  on ;  Major  Ca$ey^8  trunks  pressed 
and  corded,  hundreds  of  requisites  forgotten,  hasty 
farewells,  and  at  length  we  just  reached  the  packet 
in  time. 

Many  persons  c&nplan  falsehoods,  which  they  con- 
sider to  be  very  clever,  but  they  cannot  always  sup- 
port them  ;  my  relatives  kept  up  to  the  spirit  of  theirs 
like  old  campaigners. — Both  had  studied  from  the 
army-list  the  officer's  names  in  the  — th  dragoons, 
and  applied  them  to  extempore  military  stories — my 


aunt  talking  of  the  meajor,  and  t!ic  mcajor's  servi- 
ces, and  the  meigor's  bravery,  to  the  edification  of 
the  tenants  of  the  ladies'  cabin :  while,  as  I  was  on 
deck,  I  heard  my  uncle  holding  forth  about  the 
dullness  of  this  piping  time  of  peace,*  *  Jackson  of 
ours,'  'exchange,'  *  difference,'  *  Waterloo,'  '  Quatre- 
bras,*  etc.  and  stating  that  all  other  accounts  were 
incorrect.  His  *  troops  in  particular  (we  were  none  of 
your  infantry  *  company' people!)  had  done  wonders, 
for  the  truth  of  which  he  appealed  to  ou.'  *■  lad'  Lar- 
ry O'Shaughnessey,  who  willingly  gave  testimony 
with  "  Thrue  for  youhy  turr.*' — Iss  indeed,  upon  my 
saafe  conscience,  surr.^ — Au,  sure  enouffh,  surr,  it's  the 
raal  ihruth,''^  while  he  turned  round  his  large  black 
eyes  with  a  demure  look.  He  was  evidently  a  hu- 
morist in  his  own  way,  for  I  often  detected  him  slily 
watching  and  enjoying  my  confusion  and  annoyance 
when  he  had  induced  my  uncle  to  carry  a  military 
story  beyond  the  limits  of  safety. 

I  forgot  to  say  that  he  was  ordered  to  personate 
the  character  of  a  trooper  of  my  uncle's,  who  had 
saved  his  officer's  life ;  and  any  one  who  beard  him 
relate  the  adventure  would  have  supposed  he  ap- 
plied to  iyiiiy^  Lord  Chesterfield's  hackneyed  maxim 
that  *^  if  it  bo  worth  while  to  do  &  thing,  it  is  worth 
while  to  do  it  welW  Each  time  Larry  told  his  story, 
he  increased  the  danger  and  the  number  of  enemies, 
never  failing  at  the  end  to  say  with  a  sigh,  looking 
at  me  hypocritically,  "I  thought  Miss  Fanny  there, 
was  kilt  didd  when  the  niasther  and  me  came  home 
wounded  and  tould  her  the  story  ;  but  I  won't  min- 
shin  it  agin  afore  the  soft-hearted  crathur,  blessings 
on  her  swate  face !" 

When  we  arrived  in  England,  and  had  taken  a 
house,  for  which  we  paid  beyond  its  value  on  ac- 
count of  my  uncle's  high  military  rank,  the  next 
anxiety  was  how  to  become  acquainted  with  our 
neighbors.  In  vain  the  major  lounged  at  the  libra- 
ry, opening  the  door,  offering  seats  to  the  ladies, 
and  bestowing  glances  of  Irish  admiration  and  soft- 
ness upon  them :  in  vain  he  retained  the  newspaper, 
after  spelling  it  twice  over,  until  some  person  of 
consequence  entered,  to  whom  he  handed  it  with  a 
bow :  the  paper  was  received  at  arm's  length  as  if 
it  carried  infection,  and  the  bow  was  only  met  with 
a  stare  and  a  distancing  ^hemP  Equally  vain  were 
his  attempts  of  *'  What  sport,  sir  ^"  addressed  to  the 
fishers  and  shooters,  who  either  whistled  a  tune,  or 
moved  away,  saying,  *^  Not  any — hemT  Then  the 
major  joined  clubs,  meetings,  dinners,  subscriptions, 
et  cetera,  et  cetera :  all  in  vain.  A  stranger,  and  an 
Irish  stranger,  (save  the  mark!)  was  something  too 
dreadful  to  be  approached,  and  name,  rank,  brave- 
ry, and  even  the  great  Caseys  of  Cloncarrick-lough- 
na-Casey,  were  totally  useless. 

At  length,  a  Mr.  Dobbs,  an  old  bachelor,  whose 
sole  amusements  were  tying  fishing-flies,  and  learn- 
ing every  one's  business,  came  to  see  us,  one  des- 
perately rainy  day. 

How  the  little  purple  man  was  flattered,  and 
praised,  and  devoured  by  my  despairing  relatives : 
my  uncle  would  not  hear  of  his  refusing  to  dine 
with  us ;  and  I  fancy  our  guest  was  nothing  loath 
to  see  the  '^  raal  Irish"  at  their  meals.  The  old  man, 
I  could  see,  amused  himself  by  taking  a  mental  in- 
ventory of  our  dinner,  which  was  in  the  true  plenti- 
ful Irish  style,  a  whole  week's  provision  having  been 
sacrificed  to  render  it  so.  I  pass  over  the  large 
dishes  which  are  common  to  both  nations,  but  I 
perceived  Mr.  Dobbs  looked  with  wonder  at  a  large 
boiled  turkey  with  celery  sauce  mixed  with  oysters; 
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relajs  of  fKed  potatoes;  tiiat  untemptiDg-Iooking 
Sab  callfd  Uver  or  tioti. ;  rout  ealmOD ;  B£l&d  of 
celery  and  red  cabbage  ;  uid,  above  all,  ft  mountaia 
of  Iiuh  flummerj  (poor  man,  he  had  to  swallow  a 
dose  of  the  Utter  in  aordi  aiio).  Re  nearly  de- 
•trojed  my  aunt's  amiability  by  aeking  her  the  name 
of  eyery  thing  '  in  Irish.' — 11  is  quite  insiUting  to  he 
couridered  guilty  of  uaderetandiiig  a  word  of  one's 
native  tongue  In  her  country,  and  she  gravely  re- 
plied, "I  reely  caim't  tell  you,  for  neither  the 
Heiyor  nor  me  am  speak  van  word  of  Haarish,  it  is 
not  used  in  owa  province,  "poo  mee  honor." 

"Well,  well  now,"  said  the  old  man  quickly, 
"wouldn't  it  be  ftmay  if  I,  an  Englishman,  went  to 
Ireland,  and  could  not  speak  Engliehf  bet  he  t" 

"Hawl  hawl  and  tbrue  far  jeuh,Burrl'' sud  old 
Larry,  wbo  knew  my  aunt  spoke  Irish  with  the 
greatest  flueocy ;  "  but  that's  the  differ  surr,  be- 
chuit  people's  feetins." 

"Dobbs,  my  dear  friend,  what  wine  will  I  help 
you  tof"  inquired  the  host,  throwing  back  hw 
shoalders  and  lettllDg  his  military  whiskers. 

"Why,  as  I  want  to  taste  every  thing  Irish,  I 
should  gteatlj  prefer  some  whiskey-punch — don't 
you  call  it  so?" 

This  was  my  uncle's  favorite  beverage,  tnJiaiilU, 
but  na«  much  too  vulgar  to  be  acknowledged ;  and 
with  an  affected  laugb  he  declared  that  "his  good 
friend  Dobbs  had  aidted  for  the  only  spirit  which 
the  cellar  did  not  conlaio,  therefore  he  must  pM  up 
with  claret  of  our  own  importing,  and  madeira 
which  had  visited  liis  wealthy  brother  at  Uadras, 


e  back  again! 

In  thia  silly  way  w 

(Larry  having  quite 

and  mistress  by  hia 


passed  the  whole  evening 
n  the  hearts  of  hia  master 
■erneBfi  both  in  words  and 
deeds),  and  Hr.  Dobbs  wua  a  frequent  and  welcome 
guest,  although,  alasl  still  the  only  one.  Thus  we 
might  have  gone  on  unto  the  end  of  our  lires,  but 
fortutmlely  that  moat  useful  of  all  events  for  making 
little  people  great,  a  general  election,  took  place. 

One  of  the  candidates  had  so  great  a  majority  of 
friends,  that  Hi.  Wavering,  his  opponent,  could  not 


find  any  person  of  respectability  to  assist  him  in  his 
unpopular  canvaaaing  ;  being  an  elderly,  thin,  nen- 
oiiB  little  man,  bis  smalt  slock  of  courage  failed  hijn, 
and  he  was  about  to  resign,  when  Hr.  Dobba  sug- 
gested that  as  Major  Casey  belonged  to  no  party,  ha 
would  doubtlexB  join  the  first  wbo  asked  him; — 
here  he  enumerated  'the  great  Caseya,'  etc.  etc., 
and  added  that  a  man  of  the  Uajor's  rank  and  high 
connexions  would  be  a  credible  assistant. 

Lady  Emily  Wavering,  the  candidate's  wife,  con- 
veniently recollected  that  she  had  known  the  great 
Caieys  formerly,  and  ordering  her  carriage,  she 
drove  up  (decked  with  crimson  and  orange  election- 
ribbon,  and  drawn  by  four  grays)  to  our  rusty  car- 
riage gate,  which  slowly  yawned  with  wonder  at 
the  nnvclty  it  admitted.  Lady  Emily  inquired  for 
many  branches  of  the  Casey  family,  to  which  my 
aunt  answered  as  correctly  as  if  the  were  firat  cous- 
in to  them;  for  although  the  Irish  may  be  unin- 
formed in  some  matters,  I  defy  any  naUon  to  be 
better  geoealogiata,  particulaiiy  with  respect  to 
families  whom  they  do  not  know  even  by  sight! 
Ur.  Wavering  also  asked  after  some  of  my  uncle's 
"companions  in  artns"  whom  he  had  known,  and 
be  received  "neat  and  appropriate  ans wen."  He 
then  invited  his  new  friend  lo  an  election  dinner<m 
the  following  day,  while  dear  Mrs.  Casey  could  goto 
the  Castle,  and  lUy  with  Lady  Emily  ;  both  invita- 
tions wera  joyfully  accepted,  and  the  parties  at 
length  xeparated,  although  I  be^  to  think  their 
hands  would  grow  together  darmg  the  prolonged 
grasp  of  the  tkdion-AaJtt  and  the  Iriih  tgiuae. 

Hqjor  and  His.  Casey  returned  at  a  late  hour,  de- 
lighted with  their  respective  debuts;  while  the  Ma- 
jor had  convinced  all  the  electors  of  his  long  servi- 
ces and  military  knowledge,  his  lady  bad  been 
'  making  the  family  name'  with  her  hostess  and  a 
bevy  of  female  guests,  and  she  had  discovered  that 
the  qualities  most  esteemed  In  young  ladies  by  Ladj 
Emily  were  aniiability,  wit,  accomplishments,  and 
beauty.  Thtse  cardinal  points  were  to  be  repre- 
sented by  Amelia,  Belinda,  Clarissa,  and  Dorothea 
Casey,     Amelia  wb«  extremely  ;d^  and  deflcietit 
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in  «Terr  sort  of  icqi^remenl,  thereroK  the  via  to 
make  &  name  for  amiability ;  Belinda,  being  pert 
and  confldenc,  «u  marked  out  by  nature  for  a  vit ; 
ClariAsa  could  painC  a  butterdy  on  a  roee-bud,  and 
play  ■  Duncan  Qra;'  and  two  preludes  on  the  harp, 
BO  her  name  vas  already  made  as  'tbeaccompliehed  ;' 
while  my  dear  artless  Dorothea,  a  fat,  rosy,  romp- 
ing, resUese  echool-girt,  was  starTed,  laced,  and 
impriBOned  into  a  tolerably  quiet  beauty,  altbough 
'  anfortuDBtely  deficient  in  languor,'  ber  mother 
■ud,  while  looking  at  her  smiling  bright  eyes. 

The  next  event  waa  an  invitation  to  the  Waver- 
ings to  dine  with  oa,  and  as  we  gave  tbem  a  fort- 
nlght'a  notice,  they  could  not  decline.  The  Casey 
Gllilily  were  busily  employed  in  rehearsing  their 
chsracterH  during  this  Interval ;  and  Larry,  good 
old  indefatigable  Larry  assisted  every  one.  Belin- 
da was  to  say  clever  pointed  things,  and  Amelia  to 
make  amiable  replies  to  soften  them:  Larry  fur- 
nishing the  witty  poisoned-shafl  for  one,  and  the 
soothing  antidote  for  the  other;  he  ahewed  ClarisM 
the  poaitioD  In  which  his  late  mintreta  sat  at  the 
harp  {Clarissa  was  rather  fond  of  keeping  her^ii^cn 
ilrmglU  and  ber  liumbi  benl,  with  her  dbowa  loucb-  [ 
Ing  her  sides) ;  he  likewise  hinted  that  she  wasted 
too  much  eamune  upon  her  roses ;  and  as  for  Doro- 
thea, he  constantly  discovered  some  new  plan  to 
Tender  her  tbin  and  pole,  icatchlng  away  her  plate 
if  she  attempted  to  couBUme  more  than  a  birds  al- 
lowance, saying,  "Faith,  I'm  ashamed  o'  ye,  miss, 
Where's  your  dacency  in  your  atln'T"  He  also 
insisted  upon  having  '  a  raal  ilUganl  Frinch  dinner,' 
which  he  described  volubly,  and  said  he  could  dress 
in  perfection. 

JCeantime  the  election  went  on,  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  Major's  Irish  shoulders,  whiskers,  and  vqIcp, 
Mr.  Wavering  was  thrown  out  by  a  most  mortifying 
minority,  which  Dobbs  kindly  told  us  was  ascribed 
by  "the  rejected"  to  having  employed  a  person  to 
canvass  for  him,  whom  nobody  knew  I 

This  was  a  sad  tcrmina^on  to  our  schemes,  on 
wbich  we  had  expended  so  niueh  money ;  but  then, 
we  knew  a  '  Lads  EmUy,'  and  that  must  make  our 


name.  On  the  eventful  day  of  the  dinner.  Lady  E. 
Wavering  arrived  nearly  an  hour  sooner  than  we 
expected,  and  brought  with  her  a  stalely-looking 
girl,  her  nieoe ;  Hr.  Wavering,  she  said,  was  de- 
tained  with  a  friend,  whom  he  would  take  the  liberty 
of  introducing.  Uy  aunt  and  I  were  the  only 
members  of  the  family  who  had  completed  the 
labors  of  the  toilette:  and  as  the  girls  seemed  in  no 
haste  10  appear,  LxAj  Emily  asked  Hiss  Wavering 
to  try  the  harp ;  she  instantly  complied,  and  played 
in  such  a  style  aa  to  convince  even  a  mother's  ear 
that  Clarissa  had  better  not  eihibit  '  Duncan  Gray' 
nor  either  of  Ibe  preludes.  The  simple  style  of  our 
young  visitor's  dress,  too,  threw  a  new  light  on  my 
aunt'sideas  of  beauty :  and  she  cleverly  conlrived  to 
write  on  a  slip  of  paper  for  Larry,  "  TM  Mitt  C.  net 
to  piag,  tnd  tid  Milt  D.  put  on  a  Ykite  fnxk  ;"  this 
she  dropt  on  the  floor,  and  her  aid-de-camp  as  clev- 
erly picked  it  up,  making  a  comical  atide-faei,  which 
nearly  made  me  laugh  aloud  and  spoilt  the  by- 
play. 

But  here  Hr.  Larry's  cleverness  ended  as  if  by 
witchcraft ; — he  left  the  drawing-room  open  (4  (Ir- 
landaite),  and  going  10  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  he 
shouted,  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  our  silent  and 
too  attentive  guests,  "Hiss  Clarissy,  ye  mustn't 
play  a  'tap  o'  yer  baarp,  'caise  wan  o'  the  leedies 
bates  ye  at  it  to  smithereens,  and  ye'dbetthurcome 
down  and  put  away  yer  piclhur-booli,  'caise  I  seen 
her  smilin'  at  Ihim  grate  rid-roic-buuds  in  it.  Who' 
tbin  murdburl  Hiss  Dolly,  is  it  a  sthrolin' play- 
actbur  yer  aflhur  niakin'  o'  yersulfin  that  rid-an- 
yolla  gownd  f  Gid  out  o'  that  wid  ye  I  alia  a  grate 
luump  o'  cuke ;  the  Histbress  tould  me  to  ordhur 
ye  to  put  on  yer  white  tjib-an-tuuckur.  Hiss."  Hiss 
Wavering  dashed  away  a  loud  prelude  to  drown  Mr. 
Larry's  hints,  but  like  a  canary-bird,  he  struggled 
to  make  the  must  noise,  continuing,  "Hiss  Hilly, 
ahurc  ye  won't  be  forgitiin'  the  smart  spaich  I  tould 
ye  to  say  to  the  leedies.  an'  ycu,  Mies  Liody,  don't 
be  althur  laving  out  yer  purty  answer  in  the  right 
plaace,  for  I'll  he  so  bothur'd  wid  my  Vrinch  dishes, 
dat  I  cant  be  to  the  fore,  riddy  to  prompt  jes  when 
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yer  oat,  as  IVe  been  doin'  all  the  blessed  week 
past' 

In  a  few  minutes  there  was  a  nistUng  of  silks 
heard,  and  the  four  sisters  entered,  stiffened  out,  as 
nearly  like  the  caricature-ladies  in  the  magazines,  as 
they  could  render  themselves :  Belinda,  our  wit,  in 
particular,  had  built  up  her  head  with  bows,  gallery- 
combs,  wires  and  flowers,  to  so  great  a  height  that 
she  seemed  afraid  to  move  round,  for  fear  of  upset- 
ting the  unsteady  edifice,  and  she  was  obliged  to 
keep  her  neck  as  stiff  as  a  Roman  water-carrier. 

Leirry  ushered  in  the  sisters,  and  described  them 
to  Lady  Emily  as  they  advanced ; — "  That's  Miss 
Milly,  me  Lady,  mighty  amiable ;  next  is  Miss  Lindy, 
me  Lady,  she's  a  powwur  o'  wit,  and  lashins  o'  hair 
as  ye'd  see  in  a  summer's  day  ;  that's  Miss  Clarry, 
me  Lady,  who's  had  the  wurruld's  wondhur  of  an 
Iddicashun,  and  bates  the  Thrinity-boys  at  the  lam- 
in'  :  and  last  of  all,  this  is  Miss  Dolly,  me  Lady,  an 
Se  see  she  bates  Banagher  entirely  for  beauty  an' 
ligance,  shure !  She's  the  littlest  alter  on  the 
blessed  earth,  but  faith  ye  see  she  doesn't  put  that 
same  *  little'  into  an  ill  skin,  as  the  sayin'  is,  me 
Lady  1" 

Our  guests  could  not  help  laughing  as  they  shook 
hands  with  the  Misses  Casey ;  and  Larry,  being  en- 
couraged by  their  smiles,  turned  round  as  he  de- 
parted, and  whispered  loudly  to  my  aunt,  putting 
his  hand  to  one  side  of  his  mouth  and  winking, 
"  Whe'  thin,  lit  me  a  lowan  for  puffin'  yeez!" 

It  was  now  too  evident  that  our  confidential 
Larry,  our  aid-de-camp,  prompter  and  factotum,  had 
tasted  the  good  things  (the  liquids  at  least)  until  his 
senses  had  become  perplexed;  and  I  sincerely 
pitied  my  poor  aunt,  who  had  incurred  so  much 
trouble,  and  a  vast  expense,  on  account  of  this  en- 
tertainment, which  we  could  but  ill  afford,  as  the 
tenant  had  now  run  away  from  the  farm  in  Ireland 
without  paying,  and  we  were  deeply  in  debt  (to 
every  creature  who  would  trust  us)  in  consequence 
of  having  kept  "  open  house"  for  Mr.  Wavering's 
electors,  so  that  we  now  knew  not  where  to  obtain 
money,  or  credit^  which  is  just  as  good  in  the  esti- 
mation of  our  hapless,  unthinking  nation. 

Shortly  after  his  daughters.  Major  Casey  entered, 
smoothing  his  mustachios,  and  greeting  our  guests 
with  "How  aw  vaw?  quaat  delaated  to  sec  you, 
'pon  me  honaw !''  pronounced  in  the  true  Enghsh- 
Irish  style ;  and  lastly  came  Mr.  Wavering,  accom- 
painted  by  a  sickly-looking,  curry-powder-colored 
gentleman,  advanced  in  years,  whom  he  merely 
introduced  as  *'  an  old  friend ;"  my  uncle  and  the 
melancholy  stranger  exchanged  bows,  and  Mr. 
Wavering  stared  as  if  he  had  expected  something 
extraordinary  in  this  meeting,  which,  however,  did 
not  occur,  and  we  descended  to  Mr.  Larry's  "  illi- 
gant"  French  repast. 

It  consisted  of  the  wildest  looking  mixture  I  ever 
saw  :  vegetables  at  the  head  and  foot ;  meat  at  the 
sides ;  and,  in  fact,  Larry  had  bewildered  the  cook 
so  much  with  his  orders,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
recognize  even  our  old  friend  the  boiled  turkey 
with  celery  and  oysters. 

Lady  Emily's  manner  became  gradually  cooler, 
and  my  poor  aunt's  countenance  flushed  warmer  at 
each  mistake :  and  if  Miss  Wavering  had  not  kindly 
exerted  herself,  I  think  the  conversation  would  have 
failed,  for  even  my  uncle  was  what  is  termed  in 
his  country,  *'  taken  aback." 

The  names  of  the  dishes  were  unknown  to  us  all, 
and  when  our  guests  wished  to  venture  on  any 


thing,  Larry  attempted  to  gire  the  French  name, 
which  Lady  Emily  pretended  to  mistake  for  Irish, 
and  said,  *'  Oh  I  a  native  dish — not  any,  thank  you; 
I  dislike  potatoes  in  any  form."  And  this  rudenen 
she  continued,  until  Miss  Wavering  kindly  christen- 
ed some  plat  before  her,  and  helped  her  annt  to 
some. 

OvLT  amiable  AmeW&y  who  should  in  character  have 
lent  her  aid  in  this  dilemma,  quite  forgot  her  r6k, 
and  laughed  outright  at  Larry's  blunders,  in  spite  of 
his  loudly  whispered  reprimand,  "How  mighty 
nicely  yer  playin'  amiabie^  Miss  Mllly!"  Belinda, 
too,  whose  wit  should  have  withdrawn  the  observa- 
tion of  our  guests  from  these  contretenUy  was  totallv 
silent,  because  nothing  had  been  said  to  lead  to  the 
impromptus  she  had  studied :  and  Larry,  perceiving 
this,  said  angrily,  "  Faith  and  throth,  I'm  ashamed 
o'  ye,  Miss  Linny ;  arrah,  spake  out  at  wanst  thin, 
an'  don't  sit  stickin'  yer  two  eyes  into  the  pudd'n, 
an  sayin'  juust  nothin'  at  all  at  all  there,  like  an 
omadhaun !" 

It  was  evident  that  Larry  became  worse,  and  un- 
fortunately my  uncle  knew  that  his  presence  was 
indispensable,  as  there  was  no  other  attendant, 
therefore  he  affected  to  laugh  at  every  thing,  whis- 
pering to  the  gentlemen  who  sat  on  each  side  of  him, 
"That  poor  attached  creetur  was  wounded  in  the 
head  at  Watawloo,  and  we  nevaw  maand  anny  of 
his  remawks !" 

Lady  Emily  having  asked  my  aunt  whether  her 
name  was  Casey  or  O^Ceueyf  she  replied,  "  Oh !  good 
gracious,  now,  Lady  Emily,  why,  Casey:  faw  wot 
reason  did  you  ask  that  question  ?" 

**  My  niece  here,  saw  Major  Casey  for  the  first 
time  yesterday  in  the  town,  and  she  said,  *  That  is 
one  of  the  Irish  orators  whom  I  heard  speak  on  op- 
posite sides  of  a  question  in  the  space  of  one  week ;  a 
farmer  O'Casey.'  Now,  although  I  knew  she  was 
wrong  in  thinking  they  were  both  the  same  person, 
yet  I  fancied  they  might  be  near  relations !" 

"  Ah !  I  can  assua  your  Ladyship  we  have  no  re- 
lations but  the  Caseys  of  Bally-knock-na — ^ 

"  I  remember  perfectly  what  you  told  me,"  inter- 
rupted Lady  Emily,  quietly:  "are  you  neariy 
related  to  them  ?" 

**  First  cousins  only^ — ^he !  he !  he  !" 

"  Those  Caseys  are  most  delightful  people,"  said 
Miss  Wavering,  "  I  had  a  letter  from  the  daughter 
yesterday." 

"  Ah !  isn't  she  an  elegant,  beautiful,  lovely  crea- 
tua  ?"  said  my  aunt  in  affected  ecstasy. 

"  Beautiful  in  mind,  my  dear  madam ;  but  Miss 
Casey  is  unfortunately  deformed,  and  remarkably 
plain." 

"  Oh  !  yes,  of  course  I  meant  beautiful  in  mind, 
poor  child,"  stammered  my  aunt,  reddening. 

"  It  is  very  strange,"  said  Lady  Emily,  "  that  I 
desired  my  nieoe  to  write  to  Miss  Casey,  and  inform 
her  I  intended  to  pay  attention  to  her  relatives, 
Major  Casey's  family ;  and  she,  in  reply,  says  she 
has  no  relations  in  the  army  I" 

"  Oh !"  returned  my  aunt,  "  as  the  Meajor  is  on 
half-pay  now,  thet  amusing  gel  says  he  is  not  in  the 
army,  he !  he !  he !" 

Her  ladyship  gave  a  cool,  doubting  look  at  her 
hostess,  whose  days  of  favor  were  evidently  past; 
but  all  eyes  were  speedily  attracted  towards  poor 
Dorothea,  who,  having  ventured  to  help  herself  to 
some  dinner,  was  just  commencing  to  demolish  it, 
when  Larry  rushed  across  the  room  and  seized  her 
plate,  saying,  "  Och !  murdher !  Miss  BoUy,  would 
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ye  spile  yer  ilUgant  figur  by  thrying  to  ate  that 
grate  hape  o*  mate  in  that  dhredful  way :  whe*  thin, 
it*8  asheamed  I  am  o*  ye  Hiss,  afthur  fastin  for  a 
week  lili:e  a  thnie  Roman  in  lint." 

**  Larry,  a  spoon,  if  you  please,"  s^d  the  Migor. 

Larry  ran  round  behind  him,  and  audibly  whis- 
pered, **  Faith,  an*  ye  must  do  without  it,  surr ;  for 
ye  know  all  but  thim  six  is  pawned  to  pay  for  the 
dinner." 

Just  at  this  time  Miss  Wavering  said  something, 
to  which  our  witty  girl  thought  one  of  her  impromp- 
ttu  applied ;  and  turning  round  too  hastily,  she  for- 
got the  unusual  size  of  her  coiffure^  which,  losing  its 
balance,  fell  down,  dispersing  black-pins,  combs, 
flowers,  bows  and  wires  in  every  direction :  and, 
poor  thing !  although  I  pitied  her  confusion,  I  could 
not  but  rejoice  at  this  *  hair  breadth  ^seape*  from  ut- 
tering one  of  Larry^s  ridiculous  bon-mots. 

After  dinner,  no  wine  having  made  its  appearance, 
the  Major  ordered  Larry  to  bring  some  from  bin 
47  and  29,  saying  to  the  yellow  gentleman,  "  I 
want  you  to  taste  my  Madeira,  which  has  been  out 
to  my  brother  at  Madras :  perhaps,  sir,  you  knew 
him  there?" 

"  I  only  knew  one  Casey  there,  sir,  who  had  a 
very  excellent  situation,  but  last  year  he  was  hanged 
for  embezzling  stores !" 

My  uncle  could  have,  with  truth,  denied  any  rela- 
tionship to  the  felon ;  but  he  had  too  clearly  de- 
scribed to  the  Waverings  the  situation  which  his 
pseudo-brother  held,  which  he  had  learned  from  the 
India-list ;  and,  therefore,  ho  was  obliged  to  sit  in 
guilty  silence.  From  a  wish,  I  supposed,  to  remedy 
the  evil  he  had  done,  the  yellow  stranger  asked 
what  sort  of  x)er8on  was  the  colonel  of  my  nucleus 
regiment? 

**  Oh !  a  cross  old  wretch,  horribly  detested  by 
the  lads,"  said  my  uncle :  "  I  remember  the  year 
before  last,  when  that  merry  dog  young  MThun 
made  a  bet  that  he  would  steal  every  sporting-dog 
in  the  town  in  which  we  were  living — " 

"  I  beg  your  pardon  for  interrupting  you,  sir,  but 
did  Mr.  McThun  accomplish  this  honorable  feat, 
and  were  you  then  with  the  regiment  ?" 

"  Faith,  he  did,  sir,  and  I  have  cause  to  remember 
being  with  him,  for  I  foolishly  gave  him  permission 
to  fasten  two  dozen  of  the  dogs  in  my  stable,  and 
such  a  row — ^" 

**  That  is  all  a  falsehood,"  said  the  yellow  invalid, 
coolly. 

The  Major  colored  highly,  and  rose  in  an  Irish 
passion.  ^*  Stop,"  said  his  tormentor,  *^  sit  down ; 
in  the  first  place  the  colonel  of  the  — th,  is  a  very 
amiable  young  man,  much  liked  by  the  whole  regi- 
ment, and  especially  by  the  officer  whom  you  have 
described  as  a  dog  stealer ;  but  I  fancy  in  future 
you  will  scarcely  call  him  ^ywmg  MThun,*  when  I 
tell  you  that  /  am  that  identical  person,  the  hero  of 
your  stories.  Mr.  Wavering  can  tell  you  that  I 
have  been  in  the  — th  dragoons  during  the  last  fif- 
teen years,  but  I  never  had  the  advantage  of  seeing 
Major  Casey  in  that  regimcnL** 


I  burst  into  tears  at  this  fresh  mortification  my 
poor  relatives  experienced,  and  my  aunt  fell  into 
hysterics:  Larry  at  this  moment  rushed  into  the 
room,  saying,  *^  Och !  murdher,  surr,  but  that  mane 
landady  of  the  *  Pig  and  AttkmcC  yondhur,  won*t 
give  me  a  dhrop  more  wine  until  thim  two  is  paid 
for,  that  I  got  in  such  a  splutthur  when  Lady  Imly 
come  an*  ait  a  snack  wid  us  on  could  mate  the  day 
afore  yisthurday :  what  was  lift  was  dhrank  this  day 
at  dinner  ye  naw,  surr ;  what  *111  I  do  now,  I  won- 
dhur!" 

Here  all  attention  was  turned  towards  the  door, 
where  angry  voices  were  disputing  the  right  of  en- 
trance with  our  female  servant ;  and  at  length  the 
village  tradesmen  rushed  in  and  insisted  that  they 
should  not  be  put  off  any  longer,  for  they  would  not 
leave  the  house  until  their  demands  were  settled. 

The  Wavering  group  now  rose,  and  formally  took 
leave  of  us.  Lady  Emily  *  being  fearful  they  were 
interrupting  Mr.  0*Casey*s  domestic  affairs  :*  Miss 
Wavering  had  contrived  to  leave  her  purse  con- 
cealed in  the  serviette,  but  we  were  happily  enabled 
to  avoid  our  difficulties  without  her  charitable  aid. 
Larry  having  collected  the  bills,  which  amounted  to 
nearly  one  hundred  pounds,  asked  my  uncle  could 
he  pay  them?  The  unfortunate  man  shook  bis 
head,  and  this  strange  old  servant  (suddenly  become 
perfectly  sober)  said,  "/will  pay  the  bills,  sir,  pro- 
vided you  will  also  let  me  pay  for  the  whole  family 
to  return  to  your  neglected  farm,  and  pronuse  never 
to  leave  it  again.** 

"Oh!  I  will  do  any  thing  to  leave  this  country, 
and  hide  myself  from  every  thing  but  my  own 
wretched  thoughts  !**  sobbed  my  poor  uncle. 

Larry  required  no  more;  but  drawing  out  his 
purse,  paid  all  demands,  and  dismissed  the  wonder- 
ing trades-people.  I  wept  afresh  at  being  in  the 
power  of  this  mad  creature,  but  oh !  what  was  my 
surprise  on  hearing  him  say,  "  Fanny,  my  little 
darling,  you  have  no  cause  to  weep,  for  you  joined 
with  your  odd  old  god-father  in  hating  this  name- 
making  !**  Uc  extended  his  arms,  and  I  flew  to 
my  dear,  odd,  rich,  kind  god-father,  uncle  Law- 
rence, who  now  spoke  to  me  in  his  natural  voice, 
although  disguised  as  Larry  0*Shaughnes8ey. 

Turning  to  his  disconsolate  brother,  he  kindly 
said,  "My  dear  Patrick,  we  quarrelled  many  years 
since  about  the  *  name-making,*  and  aprted  in  anger : 
but  when  I  found  you  bent  on  ruining  yourself  and 
your  very  large  family  for  the  same  empty  pursuit, 
I  determined  to  interfere  and  save  you,  w^hich  I 
knew  could  not  be  effected  without  giving  you  a 
severe  lesion.  You  have  rendered  it  severer  than  I 
wished,  but  perhaps  the  effect  may  be  more  lasting ; 
and  we  need  never  regret  the  late  events,  if  they 
have  taught  you,  as  an  Irish  farmer,  to  live  among 
and  cherish  the  fine  peasantry  who  support  your 
family ;  and  may  kindness  and  attention  to  that 
peasantry,  great  care  of  your  family,  and  strict  at- 
tention to  the  duties  of  our  humble  lino  of  life,  be 
the  only  means  you  will  ever  employ  to  make  for 
the  O'Casey's — a  name   " 


p» 


•♦• 


Epigram. — Counsellor  Garrow,  during  his  cross- 
examination  of  a  prevaricating  old  female  witness, 
by  which  it  was  essential  to  prove  that  a  tender  of 
money  had  been  made,  had  a  scrap  of  paper  thrown 
him  by  the  oppossitc  counsel,  on  which  was  written — 

Oarrow,  Robmit ;  that  tough  old  jado 
Can  never  prove  a  tender  made. 


Epigram. — One  day  Moore,  who  had  stolen  a  lock 
of  hair  from  a  lady's  head,  on  being  ordored  by  her 
to  make  restitution,  caught  up  a  pen  and  dashed  off 
the  following  lines : 

On  on(^  solo  condition,  love,  I  might  bo  led 

With  this  beauttfiil  ringlet  to  part; 
I  would  gladly  relinquish  the  lock  of  your  head 

Could  I  gain  but  the  iktfy  to  your  heart. 


THE   VnLTnBE  ;    AN   OKNITHOLOaiOAl,   BTDDT. 


THB  VULTURE;   AN  OEJOTHOLOOICAL  STODT. 
^Itti   It^c   kit   ebgn   ^.    Ion 

BT   BOBBBT   B.   BOOttOH. 

TIm  Tnltora  b  tll*  nicMt  until,  dwdl^,  ind  toiwIoiu  of  bird*  or  pnj.  He  ■■  remirkible  tor  bii  keao  mot,  ud  br 
the  teudtr  with  wbleb  ba  UmrUblr  allsgi  to  tbc  clctlm  on  vboiu  he  bit  Bud  U>  gripe.  He  <>  not  to  be  ibikaB  iff 
whllft  tbe  bombleat  ploklnga  renulB.    Ue  la  maJ]f  ts  be  Adul  Id  u  IndUEBnal  MUa  of  ai(ker.~Kiir  Tununea 


Ohoi  upon  ft  mididght  chining,  a 
"'-  ■  tub  of  KAldine  *      - 

Diuly  ■  toe  En  di]^ 
lenlj  there  came  a  i  . , 

"TiB  the  eeoond  floor,"  i'b  ,     .  „ ,  ._ 

Wbdu  a  light — and  nothing  a 

Ah  I  distinctly  I  remember,  it  waa  In  tbe  chiU  TfoTember, 
And  each  cuticle  and  member  wu  with  InSuenia  eore ; 
Falt'ringlj  I  gtirr'd  the  gruel,  eteamioK  creaming  o'er  the  fiiel. 
And  anon  removed  the  jewel  that  each  frosted  noatril  bore, 
Wiped  awaj  the  trembling  jewel  that  each  reddened  nostril  bore — 
NameleiB  here  for  evermore  I 

And  I  recollect  a  certun  draught  that  fimned  the  window  curtain 
Chill'd  me,  filled  me  with  a  horror  of  two  steps  acrvss  the  floor ; 
And,  besides,  Pd  got  my  feet  in,  and  a  most  refreshing  heat  in. 
To  myself  1  sat  repeating- — "If  I  answer  to  the  door — 
Biee  to  let  the  roffian  in  who  seenu  to  want  to  buret  the  door, 
ni  be "  that  and  something  more. 


Into  bed,  you  come  upsettmg  nerves  and  posts  of  chambers'  door. 
Hailing  such  a  row,  forgetting  " — Spoke  a  Toice  beyond  the  door: 
"  T^'t  Johnaon  " — nothing  more ! 


Open  then  was  fluns  the  portal,  and  in  stepped  a  hated  mortal, 
^  the  moderns  cau'd  a  Yultcbk  (known  M  Spanpt  In  days  of  yore). 
Well  I  knew  his  reputationi  cause  of  all  my  uitatton — 
Scarce  a  nod  or  salutation  changed,  he  pounced  upon  the  floor; 
Coolly  lifted  up  the  oyeten  and  some  stout  fhim  off  the  Boor, 

Help'd  bimBol^  tad  look  aoma  moiel 


THE  TULTUBB ;    AH    OBNITHOLOOICAL  STDDT. 


Quick  he  set  to  work  deTouring — pUtes,  in  quick 
Stout  with  ever;  mouthful  tboweruig — made  me  uk,  to 
If  be  quite  eqjojed  his  supper,  u  I  witched  the  liqi '  * 
8»id  the  Vulture, 


JIuvh  diBgUBtcd  at  th«  fpaclouti  vacuum  by  thiii  b 
Excavated  in  tbe  boer—-(he'd  eaten  quite  enough  for  four) — 
Still,  I  felt  relief  BurpriBiiig  wbcn  at  length  I  saw  him  rising, 
Thai  he  meant  to  |;o  surniislnf!,  eud  I,  glancing  at  the  door — 
"Qoing?  well,  I  won't  detain  you — mind  the  atairs  and  i^hut  the  door— 
"Leave  jou,  Tomkina! — never  more." 


Startled  by  an  anawer  dropping  tiintfi  that  he  intended  stoppiOK 
AU  hia  life— 1  knew  him  equal  to  it  if  he  liked,  or  more- 
Half  in  diamal  earneat,  half  in  Joke,  with  an  attempt  at  laughing, 
I  remarked  that  he  waa  chaRing,  and  demanded  of  the  bore. 
Asked  what  tbia  disgusliiig,  nasty,  greedy,  vile,  iDtrusivc  bore 
Ueant  in  croaking  "Never  more." 

But  the  Vulture  not  replying,  took  my  bunch  of  keys  and  trying 
Seieral,  found  at  length  the  one  to  fit  my  private  cupboard  door ; 
Took  the  gin  oat,  filled  the  kettle ;  and,  with  a  tang /raid  to  nettts 
Aay  aaint,  began  to  settle  calmtj  down  the  grate  belore, 
Really  as  he  meant  departing  at  the  date  I  named  before, 


THE  tdltubb;  an  obmitbolooioal  btddt. 


Then  I  nt  engaged  in  guesaicg  what  this  ciroumsCance  diatressing 
Would  be  likely  to  result  in,  for  I  knew  that  lotip  before 
Once  (it  eerred  me  rigbt  for  drinkiug)  I  had  (old  him  (hat  ifeinkiDg 
In  the  woild,  mj  fortune's  linkiiie  lo  his  own,  he'd  find  my  door 
Alwaff  open  to  receiT*  Mm,  and  it  struck  me  now  that  door 

Ee  would  pnEQ,  p'nps  never  more ! 


kS  clouded,  all  the  famiture  ei 
With  the  nnoke  of  rile  tobacco — thia  waa  worse  than  all  before ; 
"  Smith  r  I  cried  (in  not  oHendve  tonei,  it  might  bat o  been  eipendTc 
For  he  knew  the  »Tt  defensive,  and  could  coalermoneeiB  Boor); 
"KecoUecl  it's  after  midnight,  are  jou  going T — mind  the  floor." 
,.  .L    Vultute,  ■'" 


Quoth  the  Tuii 


"Smith  r  I  cried  (the  gin  wag  going,  down  his  throat  in  rivers  flowing), 
"If  ;on  want  a  bed,  jou  know  there's  quite  a  nice  hotel  next  door, 
Verj  cheap — I'm  ill — and,  joking  set  apart,  jour  horrid  fmoking 
Irritalea  m;  cough  to  choking.     Having  mentioned  it  before, 
Beally,  you  should  not  compel  one —  Will  too  miiile — as  before  ?" 
Quoth  the  Tolture  "  Neyer  more."' 

"BmithI"  leiie^  "  that  joke  repeating  merit*  little  tietter  treating 
For  you  than  ■  condemnatton  as  a  ouiaance  and  a  bore ; 
Drop  it,  pray,  It  isn't  funoj ;  Tve  to  raix  some  rum  and  honey — 
If  you  want  a  little  monay,  take  soma  and  be  off  next  door ; 
Bun  a  bill  up  for  me  if  yoQ  Uke,  bnt  da  be  off  next  door." 

Qootli  the  Tultun  "  N«rcr  more !" 


OKI  OF  TAB  BOTB. 

"  Smith  1"  I  ibriek'd — the  accent  bumbter  dropping,  u  another  tumbler 
I  beheld  him  mil,  "be  oBT!  ^ou  drive  nie  mail — it's  Blriking  four. 
Lcare  the  home  and  Bomelhinff  in  it ;  if  jou  go  on  at  the  gin,  it 
Won't  bold  out  another  minute.     Leave  tbe  bou<ie  ajid  ihut  the  door — 
2bt<  yaw  btak  from  mU  my  girt,  ami  lake  yoiir  body  through  Iht  door  I" 
Quolh  tha  Vulture  "Nerer  moral" 


And  the  Vulture  never  Bitting— 4tiU  ia  sitting,  itill  Is  sitting, 
Gulping  down  my  atout  by  gallons,  and  my  ojaterd  by  (be  leoro : 
And  the  beait,  with  no  more  breeding  than  a  heatheo  aarage  feeding, 
Tbe  new  carpet's  tints  unheeding,  throos  his  Bbells  upon  the  A' ' 
And  bij  imoke  from  out  my  curtains,  and  his  stai: 
Bhall  be  dfted  neve 


I  upon  the  floor. 

II  from  out  my  floor, 


OKE   OF   THE  SOTS. 


PAnuT  8Hj>>nto)i  waa  a  bugler  in  the  87th  Begi- 
ment— the  Fauyh-a  BoHnjA)— and  with  that  re|!l- 
menl,  under  the  couunand  of  Sir  Hugh  Gougli, 
served  all  through  the  Peninsular  campaign.  When 
the  campaign  woa  over,  Faddy  bad  nothing  left 
him  but  tbe  recolleciioos  of  it.  His  only  solace  was 
Uie  notice  taken  of  him  in  the  canteen.  It  ia  no 
wonder,  then,  he  became  a  convivial  soul.  From 
the  bottle  be  soon  found  his  vuy  to  the  halberts. 

The  regiment  was  paraded,  the  proceedings  read, 
and  Paddy  lied  up.  The  signal  was  given  for  tbe 
drummeia  to   begin,   when    Faddj   Shannon   ei- 

"  Listen,  now,  Sr  Hugh.  Do  je  mean  to  say  you 
are  going  to  iiog  mc?  Jusl  recollect  » ho  it  was 
founded  the  charge  at  Boroui,  when  you  took  the 
only  French  eagle  ever  taken.  Wasn't  it  Paddy 
Shannon  T  Little  I  thought  that  day  it  would  come 
to  (his;  and  tbe  regiment  so  proud  of  that  same 
eagle  on  the  colors." 

"  Take  him  down,"  said  Sir  Hugh,  and  Faddy  es- 
caped unpunished. 

A  very  short  time,  however,  elapsed,  before  Pad- 
dy agun  found  himself  placed  in  similar  circum- 

"Go  on,"  said  the  Colonel. 

"  Don't  be  in  a  hurry,"  ejaculated  Paddy,  "  Tvo 
k  few  worda  to  say.  Sir  Hugh." 

"  The  eagle  won't  save  you  this  time,  Kir." 

"  Is  it  the  eagle,  indeed !  then  I  wasn't  going  to 
say  any  thing  uout  tliat  same,  though  you  arc,  and 
ought  to  be  proud  of  It.  But  I  was  just  going  to 
•sk  If  it  wasn't  Paddy  Shannon  who,  when  the 
breach  of  Twift  »u  stormed  by  81,000  fnnoh, 


and  only  the  S7th  to  defend  it,  if  it  wasn't  Faddy 
Shannon  who  struck  up  '  Garryown,  to  glory,  boys,' 
and  you,  Sir  Hugh,  have  got  tlic  same  two  lowers 
and  tho  breach  between  them  upon  your  coat  of 
arms  In  teslimonv  thereof." 

"Take  him  duVn,"  said  the  Colonel,  and  Paddy 
was  again  unscathed. 

Paddy,  however,  had  a  long  list  of  services  to 
get  through,  and  a  good  deal  of  whiskey,  and  ere 
another  two  months  he  was  again  lied  up,  the  sen- 
tence read,  and  an  assurance  from  Sir  Hugh  Ooagh, 
that  nothing  would  make  him  relent.  Paddy  tried 
the  eagle — it  was  of  no  use.  He  appealed  to  Sr 
Hugh's  pride  and  the  breach  of  Tarib  without  any 

'•  And  is  it  me,"  at  last  he  broke  out,  "  that  you 
are  going  to  Bog  *  I  ask  you.  Sir  Hugh  Oough,  be- 
fore the  whole  regiment,  who  knew  it  welt,  if  it 
wasn't  Paddr  Shannon  who  picked  up  the  French 
Field-Marsha'l's  suff  at  the  battle  of  Vlttorta,  that 
the  Duke  of  WeUington  sent  to  tbe  Prince  Regent, 
and  for  which  be  got  that  letter  that  will  be  long 
remembered,  and  that  made  him  a  tleld-Harsbal 
into  tho  bargain  T  The  Prince  Regent  said,  'You've 
sent  me  the  statT  of  a  Field-Harabal  of  France ;  I 
return  you  that  of  a  Fleld-JIarsbal  of  England.' 
Wasn't  It  Faddy  Shannon  that  took  it?  Paddy 
Sionnon,  who  never  got  rap,  or  recompense,  or 
ribbon,  or  star,  or  coat  of  arms,  or  mark  of  distinc- 
tion, except  the  flogging  you  are  going  to  f^ve 


TOM    IfOlXAOII&NS   flCARTlUN   SPRITE. 
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TOM  nOULAGHAVS  GU^VRDIAN  SPRITE. 


BT  JOHN   L*E8TRANr.E. 


Ant  body  who  knows  Kilkenny  should  also  know 
the  black  quarry,  where  all  the  black  marble  comes 
from,  for  which  the  ouce  magnificent,  but  now  poor 
old  ruined  city,  is  so  famous.  And  any  body  who 
knows  the  black  quarry,  should  also  know  Tom 
Houlaghan;  ould  Tom^  blind  Tom,  shooting  Tom, 
lame  Tom,  queer  Tom,  Tom  the  Fisherman — for 
under  all  these  titles  was  he  known.  Tom  was  one 
of  the  most  odd,  whimsical,  drunken,  and  notorious 
characters,  for  many  miles  around.  He  wore  a 
curiously  cut  coat,  after  a  pattern  of  his  own,  a 
calf-skin  waistcoat,  with  the  dappled  hair  outside, 
made  by  himself,  half  boots,  like  a  pair  of  Indian 
snow  shoes,  and  a  hat  with  a  cock  in  it  unlike  any 
thing  that  ever  covered  the  head  of  mortal  man — 
add  to  this  outre  appearance,  that  he  is  blind  of  one 
eye,  and  lame  of  one  leg.  He  is  now  over  seventy 
years  of  age,  and  can  drive,  ride,  shoot,  or  fish, 
with  any  man  in  Ireland — aye,  fishing  is  his  study, 
the  delight  of  his  heart ;  and  I  have  fished  in  many 
waters,  both  in  Lcinster  and  Connaught,  and  never 
yet  met  a  sportsman,  high  or  low,  who  could  han- 
dle a  rod,  or  fix  a  fly,  in  competition  with  "ould 
Tom." 

On  a  fine  morning  in  F^eptember,  I  accompanied 
Tom  on  an  excursion.  About  mid-day  we  threw 
ourselves  on  the  grass  near  the  rock  of  Monteugle, 
opposite  the  "  wild  wood,"  with  the  river  flowing 
brown  and  beautiful  at  our  feet.  The  *' Quest" 
sent  his  deep  horse  coo  over  the  waters,  from  the 
woody  dell — the  falling  oak — ^for  '*  the  woods  were 
cutting  "—crashed  in  its  interior,  eliciting  sounds 
strangely  and  awfully  beautiful.  *^  What  an  inde- 
ecribablc  sublimity,"  thought  I,  **  there  is  in  the 
music  of  the  woods — it  speaks  to  the  soul  in  the 
words  and  the  voice  of  Ossian !" 

"  How  purty  that  distillery  of  O'Donnell's  looks 
at  the  top  of  the  sthramc!"  remarked  Tom,  inter- 
rupting my  high-flying  cogitations. 

We  liad  been  more  than  usually  successful,  and 
in  triumph  basked  our  naked  limbs  in  the  sun. 
The  bee  hummed  joyously  along  through  the  mea- 
dow flowers,  and  the  trees  whispered  gladnc^^s 
among  their  leaves,  the  birds  vied  with  each  other 
in  melody,  the  brooks  and  streams  sung  and  played 
in  their  own  subdued  music,  and  the  fishes  jum])ed 
— in  our  baskets.  I  was  becoming  dreamy  amidst 
the  luxuries  of  nature. 

**  Oh !  then  to  be  sure,  the  power  of  fine  whiskey 
there^s  med  there  from  morn  till  night,"  remarked 
Tom,  following  up  his  meditations  on  O^DonnelVs 
distillery,  with  one  hand  in  the  provision  basket  all 
the  time,  and  now  and  then  throwing  scraps  to  his 
two  fierce  dogs,  that  lay  with  erect  ears  and  watch- 
ful eyes,  at  a  respectful  distance,  while  he  occasion- 
ally helped  himself  to  a  little  of  the  undiluted, 
poured  into  an  empty  pot  that  once  contained 
"Warren's  Jet." 

"Ah!  Tom,"  said  I,  "your  thoughts  are  ever 
running  in  the  one  channel — whiskey,  whiskey,  for 


ever. 


n 


"  Ah !  then,  for  all  that  I  sometime  takes  th^ 
watheTf""  he  replied,  with  a  twinkle  of  his  one  eye  ; 
and  I  never  yet  saw  such  meaning  in  any  eye,  as  in 
the  single  glance  of  Tom's  lonely  optic,  especially 


when  employed  in  giving  expression  to  what  he 
considenjd  a  knowing  thing ;  "  maybe  you  didn't 
hear  I  was  swimmin'  yesterday,  sur  V"  he  asked. 

"Swimming!"!  answered,  "what  devil's  angel 
put  such  madness  into  your  head — the  old  spirit^  I 
suppose  f " 

" No,  in  throth,  now,  sur,"  he  replied.  "You're 
always  goin'  an* — I  done  it  in  spite  of  meself— but 
betther  do  that  than  worse — an'  only  mj/  friend  the 
f^^^Vi  gev  roe  the  wamirC  toink.  sore  and  sorry  for 
it  I'd  be." 

"  Your  friend  the  fairy  ?"  said  I.  "  Come,  Tom, 
that  day  is  gone  by — I'm  not  so  soft  as  that  yet." 

"  Augh,  aye,  sur ;  smile,  and  talk  away,  and  shake 
your  head ;  but  as  sure  as  I  hooked  that  big  trout  on 
the  tail  fly,  and  as  sure  as  the  robbers  hung  *  Glory' 
for  the  murder  of  the  archbishop,  I'm  not  telling 
you  a  pin's  worth  of  a  lie, — there  now." 

"  Well,  Tom,  while  we're  resting  and  settling  our 
affairs,  let  me  hear  it  all." 

"  W^cll,  then,  sur,  it  was  about  eight  years  ago, 
that  at  the  dusk,  one  evenin',  I  slipped  up  as  fiar  as 
Pcory  Dunne's,  (there  at  the  foot  of  Rannal's  moat, 
one  of  the  most  hauntedest  places  on  earth,)  just  to 
get  a  few  feathers  for  the  green  dhrake,  out  ov  the 
ould  paycock  Well.  When  I  got  the  feathers,  like 
a  decent  neighbor,  as  Peery  always  was,  he  axed 
me  to  sit  d6wn  and  rest,  an'  afore  I  could  draw  my 
stool  to  an  anchor,  he  sent  his  gosBoon  Larry  for  a 
dhrop  down  the  road,  *just,'  sez,  he  ^to  take  the 
smell  of  the  smoke  off  us.'  We  talked  and  gosther- 
ed  over  ould  times,  and  then  we  had  another  dhrop, 
and,  maybe,  another  afther,  till  it  was  all  hours.  I 
then  thought  it  was  high  time  to  be  movin',  so  up 
I  got  and  shuck  my  giblets.  *  Give  us  the  half  of 
tin,  Peery,'  sez  I,  shakin'  hands  with  him,  and  bid- 
din'  him  good  night.  So  I  canthered  down  the 
lane  as  straight  as  an  arrow,  as  I  thought;  but, 
after  a  while,  I  found  that  I  couldn't  get  on  at  all, 
good  or  bad ;  every  step  cost  me  five  minutes  hard 
labor,  just  for  all  the  world  as  if  I  was  walking  up 
the  roof  of  a  house,  or  goin'  to  the  gallows  against 
my  will.  At  last,  I  found  meself  thrippin'  through 
long  grass,  and  nettles,  and  thistles,  and  boughlaumn^ 
and  tazed  and  tarmented  every  step  I  took.  *  Be 
me  safe  conscience,  Tom  Houlaghan,'  sez  I  to  my- 
self, *"  you're  not  at  home,  be  no  manner  o'  means, 
nor  is  it  likely  you'll  be  there  to-night ;'  so  down  I 
sat  quite  tired  entirely.  In  a  minit,  my  darlint,  I 
was  surrounded  by  a  whole  throop  of  the  quarest 
and  the  funniest  lookin'  little  chaps  that  I  ever  saw 
in  my  life.  They  began  caperin',  and  shoutin,'  and 
huzzain'  about  me  like  mad.  At  last  one  of  them 
spies  my  hat  beside  me,  and  seizin'  it,  he  rises  it 
into  the  air  with  a  kick.  *  Oh !  gawlies,  boys,'  sez 
he,  *  there's  a  hat ;'  so  they  handed  it  round,  and 
they  all  began  laughin'  at  it  as  if  they'd  burst. 
'  Why,  then,  by  the  gonnies,  my  chap,'  sez  I,  *  you 
needn't  boast  out  of  your  own  bereadh  (cap) ;  shew 
it  here  till  I  cock  it  for  you.'  I  whipt  it  off  his 
head,  and  settin'  it  tasty  like,  I  took  one  o'  the  eyes 
of  the  pay  cock's  tail,  and  stuck  it  into  it,  quite 
rakish.  *  Hould  over  your  dumplin,'  sez  I,  *  till  I 
put  it  on  you ;'  faith  an'  it  was  quite  an  improve- 
ment, and  all  the  rest  of  the  little  chaps  began 
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d&ncin'  as  pleased  as  Punch  about  him — ^faith,  he 
was  quite  a  dandy  among  them.  *Well,  Tom 
Houlaghan,  my  gay  good  fellow,'  sez  he,  *  Til  prove 
your  friend  for  this  yet,  never  you  fear ;'  so  turning 
te  the  rest  of  the  little  chaps,  '  Come  away,  boys/ 
sez  he,  *  and  let  poor  Tom  take  his  nap  in  quiet/ 
When  I  awoke,  I  found  mcself  undher  a  crookad 
three,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  moat,  and  a  big 
stone  grindin'  the  side  out  o*  me.  That  was  the 
very  first  time  I  saw  my  friend  the  fairy. 

**  The  second  time  1  saw  him  was  in  the  big  wood 
of  Eilfcra.  I  was  down  as  far  as  Feoglioraugh  (the 
streams  of  the  fishes)  layin'  down  the  throut  nets, 
and  was  comin'  home  about  two  in  the  mornin', 
when  just  as  I  enthered  a  narrow  path  where  the 
big  threes  met  abow  my  head,  I  saw  my  friend 
peepin'  from  behind  a  thrunk.  I  knew  him  at  once 
by  the  feather  in  his  cap ; — he  gave  me  a  knowin' 
wink,  and  pointed  with  his  finger  up  the  path  be- 
fore me.  I  looked  along ; — and  that  I  may  never 
taste  a  dhrop  worse  than  this,  (another  swig,)  if  the 
branches  of  the  threes  woni't  actually  breakin' 
down  with  wild  cats.  There  they  were  on  every 
bough  and  branch — ^here  and  there — over  and  un- 
dher, up  and  down,  and  they  all  watcbin*  me ;  but 
the  devil  a  mew  out  of  their  heads.  *  Oh  ye  vil- 
lains o'  the  world,'  sez  I  to  mesclf,  *  is  this  the  dirty 
threachrous  revinge  you're  goin*  to  make  ov  me  ?' 
I  looked  at  my  friend  the  fairy,  and  he  put  his 
finger  to  his  mouth  to  imitate  whistlin',  and  van- 
ished. I  took  the  hint, — *  you're  right,'  sez  I,  *  ma 
BvuchelUen  haum^^  (my  fair  son,)  for  perfect  fear 
took  the  memory  out  ov  me,  so  I  put  my  finger  to 
my  mouth,  and  med  the  woods  screech  with  the 
father  of  a  whistle.  In  two  minits  I  had  DevUskin^ 
FlretaUy  and  Roity^  the  little  terrier  crethers  at  my 
side,  (for  I  left  them  at  Jim  Walsh's  furninst  Top- 
posite)  to  where  the  ould  mill  was  over  agamst 
Collis's  stone  yard).  *  HuUoo,  the  cats,  my  good 
dogs,'  sez  I ;  *  and  before  I  could  turn  my  head, 
there  wasn't  a  wild  cat  in  the  seven  counties,  I 
think,  but  was  on  the  top  of  my  poor  dogs.  You 
may  be  shure  I  didn't  wait  to  see  how  the  battle 
went,  but  med  the  best  of  my  way  up  the  hill,  home, 
as  fast  as  the  ould  shanks  could  carry  me.  The 
poor  anymals  kem  home  in  the  momin'  without  a 
whole  inch  of  hide  on  one  of  them ;  my  heart  was 
as  full  as  a  bed-tick  when  I  saw  them.  DeviUkin 
you  see  is  blind  of  the  off  eye  ever  since ;  and 
^retail  is  in  want  of  a  nosthril. 

**You  see,  sur,"  added  Tom,  parenthetically, 
after  a  grin,  filling  and  emptying  the  warren^  "  it 
was  all  out  of  revinge  of  the  cats — they  lay  in 
ambush  to  kill  me ;  for  I  killed  more  wild  cats  than 
any  other  tin  min  in  all  Ireland." 

*'  Aye,  or  tame  cats  either,  Tom,"  I  replied ;  for 
Tom  was  a  general  furrier ;  and  no  animal  that 
ever  wore  a  skin,  no  matter  how  mean,  but  he 
could  find  use  for  it.  There  was  not  an  old 
woman  within  a  circle  of  ten  miles'  diameter,  keep- 
ing his  own  house  as  a  centre,  but  was  in  his  debt 
for  a  weasel-skin  purse. 

*'  Well,  the  next  time  I  saw  my  friend  the  fiury," 
continued  Tom,  **  was  as  I'll  tell  you — and  may  this 
be  holy  wather  to  coax  me  to  mass,  (another  poll 
at  the  *  warren ')  but  he  stood  my  friend  this  time 
in  earnest.  You  see  the  poor  pig's  house  wanted  a 
covcrin'  very  badly,  be  reason  I  couldn't  spare  time 
to  tatch  it ;  but  as  I  was  comin'  home  one  evenin' 
by  Jerry  Finnegan's,  the  tithe  procthur,  may  the 
grass  never  grow  on  the  sod  that  covers  his  corp— 


I  saw  a  mighty  Date,  smooth,  pnrty  bit  of  flag  Ivin' 
in  the  yard,  that  with  the  first  measure  of  my  e  je  I 
knew  would  just  shoot  the  poor  pig  to  a  hair.  *  By 
the  crass  of  my  shtick,'  sez  I,  '  if  God  spares  me 
life,  health  and  strinth,  I'll  stale  yon  this  very  night 
— It's  a  mortial  sin  to  see  you  standin'  idle  in  the 
murdherin'  tithe  procthur's  way,  in  danger  of 
breakin'  the  blackguard's  nick,  and  the  could  rain 
comin'  down  on  my  poor  baste  of  a  pig.'  About 
twelve  o'clock  that  night  I  hopped  across  the  fields 
to  the  procthur's,  and  over  the  stile  with  me  into 
the  yard.  I  laid  hould  of  my  brave  bit  of  a  fitg, 
and  had  it  just  riz  to  my  shouldher,  when  I  sfoed 
my  poor  friend  the  fairy :  he  winked  at  me,  shook 
his  head  and  made  signs  for  me  to  be  off.  I  wheeled 
the  flag  round  before  my  face  that  I  might  look 
over  my  shouldher  to  see  where  the  danger  lay, 
when  before  I  could  take  a  blink,  whizh ! — crack  I 
a  gun  was  fired,  and  smack !  a  bullet  flattened  on 
the  flag,  right  furninst  my  head.  That  procthur 
was  a  murdherin'  purty  shot,  sur !  ^  May  that  be 
your  Christmas  dinner,  you  bloody  minded  thief!' 
siz  I  throwin'  down  the  flag,  and  smashin'  it,  though 
it  went  to  my  heart ;  and  boundin'  over  the  stile,  I 
was  far  away  before  he  could  load  again,  and  take 
another  crack  at  my  poor  ould  sconce.  But  isn't  it 
a  mighty  curious  thing  entirely,  sur,  that  the  proc- 
thur was  shot  in  the  stomach,  at  a  tithe  battle  in 
the  Barony  of  Gowran,  tlie  Christmas-eve  afther?" 

"  So,  then,  you  aspire  to  the  spirit  of  prophecy, 
Tom,  amongst  the  rest  of  your  qualifications  f' 
said  I. 

**  Augh,  any  sort  of  sperrits  at  all,  sometimes, 
sur ;  though,  by  my  song,  it's  seldom  I  taste  the 
likes  ov  this  " — and  another  pot-full  joined  its  fel- 
lows in  Tom's  interior.  **  Don't  you  think,  sur,  but 
the  weather's  mighty  swelthry  (sultry)  for  the  sea- 
son?" he  added,  drawing  a  long  breath;  *Td 
recommend  a  thriflo  of  it  to  yourself,  siur ;  it  'ill 
purvent  the  sun  from  preyin'  on  your  complexion." 

"Time  enough,  Tom ;  finish  your  story." 

"  Why  then,  sur,  I'll  do  that  same,"  setting  him- 
self once  more  in  his  attitude  of  narration.  "  It 
was  just  yestherday  evenin',  by  way  of  thinkin'  o' 
nothin',  I  got  a  lift  in  O'DonneU's  cart  to  see  how 
affairs  wer"goin'  on  down  here  in  regard  of  Uie  big, 
speckled  throut  undher  the  Sally,  (sallow  willow,) 
beyand — the  big  blackguard,  you  know,  sur,  that 
refused  all  the  timptin'  morseLB  I  offered  him,  the 
last  day  we  wer'  out.  Ked  Flood  advised  me  to 
thry  him  with  the  hatheral  fly ;  so  I  took  a  couple 
of  blue-bottles  in  my  pouch,  detarmined  on  coazin' 
his  fancy.  I  crassed  below  at  the  shallows,  and  up 
wid  me  to  the  ould  spot,  where  I  soon  spied  my  gay 
ogawney  (loiterer),  in  a  study  stand  scemin'ly  as  in- 
nocent as  the  calf  that  eat  the  wig  for  a  wisp  o* 
grass — but  all  the  time  as  big  a  rogue  as  Peiherten 
Caum  (little  Crooked  Peter)  that  stole  the  goold  ev 
the  priest's  vestments,  while  hearin'  mass.  I  drop- 
ped the  fly  quite  sly  about  a  yard  above  him,  lettin* 
it  gradually  float  down,  wid  a  few  twitches  now  and 
then  to  make  him  believe  it  was  workin'  in  convni- 
sions,  and  dyin'  saft.  *  Now,  my  bully  boy,'  sea  I 
to  meself ;  you're  cottenin'  to  it'  It  was  too  great 
a  temptation  for  his  weak  mind.  I  thought  Td 
gasp  when  I  saw  the  way  I  was^oX^tn'  him ;  and  I 
roared  or  laughed  in  a  way  that  struck  my  body 
like  an  aspen ;  but  the  robber  o'  the  world  twiggin 
me  turned  tail,  and  thought  to  be  oft  I  rii  my 
hand,  and  struck  at  him,  and  that  I  may  die  dhrlnkin* 
— ^your  health  agin,  8ur— if  I  didn't  diive  the  hook 
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beyand  the  beard  into  the  thick  fin  of  his  taiL 
*  lionet  be  in  a  hurry,  young  man/  aez  I,  '  wait  for 
your  change,  avicl^ ' — and  givin^  him  the  heel  of 
the  rod,  I  riz  him  above  the  wather  to  see  wliat 
sort  of  stuff  he  was  med  of.  I  thought  he  was  a 
young  whale,  and  turnin*  round  for  the  net,  de- 
tarmined  to  land  him  by  main  force,  who  should  I 
see  but  my  ould  friend  the  fairy,  as  busy  as  a  deyil^s- 
needle,  knottin'  the  grass  across  the  path  in  the 
meadow  ?  He  beckoned  to  me,  and  pointed  to  the 
top  of  the  hill,  behind  me,  givin^  at  the  same  time 
a  knowin*  nod  at  a  sign  boord  nailed  to  a  three 
above  my  head.  Be  gogsty,  I  never  noticed  it  be« 
fore — here  it  was — 

'*Take  Notice,  (in  big  letthers,)  any  person  foun' 
fishin'  on  these  lands^  (as  if  a  body  could  fish  in  a 
field,)  or  thrcspassin*  on  these  premises  shall  be 
persecuted  as  the  law  directs/  I  hadnH  my  eye 
well  off  this,  when  I  spies  a  big  ogre  of  a  fellow 
raakiir  down  tlie  hill  like  mad,  and  shakin*  a  mur- 
dherin^  big  alpecn  at  myself.  It  was  the  deepest 
part  of  the  river,  right  furnint  me,  an^  the  throut 
was  leapin^  the  height  o'  the  house  every  minit  out 
o*  the  wather.  *  Ho !  you  poachin*  rascal,^  roared 
the  fellow,  *  ma  eorp  san  duoul^  but  1*11  smash  every 
bone  in  your  skin  and  send  you  to  gaol  afther  ;*  the 
words  were  hardly  out  of  his  mouth  when  he  went 
head  over  heels  across  one  of  the  knots  that  my 
little  friend  med  for  him.  *Xow  or  never,  Tom,* 
soz  I  to  myself,  seizin  the  tail  of  a  cow  that  was 
grazin*  at  ipy  side.  I  gave  another  look  over  my 
shouldher  to  see  how  my  inimce  was  gettin'  on,  and 
there  he  was  tumblin'  about  and  cursin'  like  a  mad 
man.  *  HuUups,*  sez  I  to  the  baste,  givin*  her  a 
keen  prod  wid  the  spear  of  the  rod  that  med  her 
jump.  *  Hullups,  my  hearty,*  and  another  prod  med 
her  kick  up  her  heels  and  plunge  into  the  wather 
like  a  wild  animal.     I  still  held  on  by  the  tail,  and 


away  we  swam  for  the  bare  life.  *  Bring  back  tb« 
cow,  yon  thief^*  shouted  my  pmrshner,  '  bring  back 
the  honest  man's  cow.*  I  looked  back  and  there 
was  my  little  fHend  on  the  ditch  o'  the  wood,  and 
a  score  more  along  with  him  leapin'  and  laughin* 
and  throwin*  their  caps  into  the  air,  and  pointin*  at 
me  and  my  *  steam  packet'  every  minit.  When  got 
tother  side,  I  riz  the  rod  to  see  was  my  bould  throut 
gone.  Oh  I  no,  there  he  was  as  tired  as  myself^ 
and  I  bawled  him  up  like  a  horse's  head  to  a  bone* 
fire,  before  the  fellow's  face.  *  Turn  back  the  cow, 
you  schemin'  ruflSn','  sez  he.  *  I'd  be  very  much 
obleegcd  to  you  to  fling  over  the  ould  nit  I  left 
afther  me,'  sez  I.     *  No,  nor  the  duoul  a  bit,'  sez  he, 

*  but  turn  over  the  cow,  or  Til  have  the  law  o'  you.' 

*  The  sorra  ««A,'  (foot)  sez  I,  *  but  tell  me  whether 
you'll  give  the  nit  civil  or  no  V  All  this  time  I  was 
puttin'  the  monster  of  a  fish  two-double  in  the 
basket.  *You  ould  blind  bocagh  (cripple)  of  a 
thief,'  sez  he,  *  if  I  was  over  with  you  Fd  give  you 
a  decent  i  aunt  to  the  other  world.  *  Why  then  by 
the  mortial  fly,'  sez  I,  *  111  give  you  a  decent  jaunt 
in  this  world,'  sez  I,  seizin'  the  cow  by  the  tail,  and 
dhri\nn'  her  on  towards  home,  *  Fll  take  the  worth 
o'  the  ould  nit  out  o'  your  threheeru^  you  indecent 
bosthoon,'  so  off  I  dhrove  her,  and  lefl  him  swearin' 
and  cursin'  afther  me,  and  it's  a  fine  jaunt  he  had — 
his  four  long  miles  into  Kilkenny.  So,  sur,  don't 
you  think  but  I  have  reason  to  be  thankful  to  my 

friend  tht  fairy  T^ 

"Indeeu  you  have,  Tom,  but  now  as  we're  in 
trim  for  the  road,  and  that  your  fairy  tale  is  ended, 
I  think  you  may  as  well  handle  the  creels,  and  let 
us  be  jogging." 

"  Wira  yes,  sur,  the  moment  I  dhrink  your  health, 
and  the  good  fairy's  health  once  more,  an'  here's 
an  ould  man's  blessin'  on  you  both,** 
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*'bits  of  blarney." 


Thoss  who  have  perused  that  polyglot  of  wis- 
dom and  wit,  learning  and  fun,  wild  eccentricity 
and  plain  sense  'yclept  "  The  Prout  Papers,"  which 
originally  appeared  in  Frazeii  Maaazine^  during 
the  editorship  of  Dr.  Maginn,  may  feel  some  curi- 
osity respecting  the  individual  whose  name  has  thus 
been  preserved  (not  unlike  the  fly  in  amber)  through 
all  literary  time.  They  would  naturally  think,  after 
admiring  the  rare  facility  of  versification,  the  play- 
fulness, the  fancy,  the  wit,  the  impetuous  frolic,  the 
deep  erudition  which  distinguishes  the  said  *^  Pa- 
pers," that  Father  Prout  must  have  been  a  wonder- 
ful man,  gifted  in  an  extraordinary  manner. 

What  is  there  in  the  language  more  spirited  than 
the  Prout  translations  from  Beranger?  As  was 
said  of  Gk>ethe's  Faust,  translated  by  Anster,  the 
fact  was  tranttfused  into  our  vernacular.  What 
wondrous  flexibility  is  given  to  the  old  Latin  tongue, 
by  the  versions  of  Moore  into  that  language !  What 
charming  mastery  of  learning,  as  exhibited  in  the 
translations  of  "The  Groves  of  Blarney"  into  a 
variety  of  tongues!  What  grave  humor  in  treat- 
ing that  original  song  as  if  it  were  only  a  transla- 
tion I  Two  wits — who  not  only  belonged  to  Cork, 
but  had  seen  a  great  many  drawings  of  it  in  theur 
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time — were  the  perpetrators  of  this  literary  mysti- 
fication. Frank  Mahony  and  'Frank  Murphy — a 
priest  and  a  lawyer.  On  their  own  hook,  to  use  a 
common  phrase,  they  have  done  nothing  worth  par- 
ticular mention;  but  some  plants,  we  know,  pro- 
duce flowers,  while  others  yield  fruit. 

For  a  long  time,  in  England,  the  full  credit  of 
the  Fraserian  articles  was  given  to  Father  Prout. 
Then  set  in  a  spring-tide  of  disbelief,  and  the  very 
existence  of  such  a  man  was  doubted.  Erroneous 
doubt !  for  I  have  seen  him — spoken  to  him— dined 
with  him.  The  Father  Prout,  however,  of  real  life 
was  very  different  from  him  of  the  Prout  Papers. 
He  was  parish-priest  of  Watergrass-hill,  midway 
between  the  city  of  Cork  and  the  town  of  Fermoy 
— a  locality  known  as  the  highest  arable  land  in 
Ireland.  Prout  was  one  of  the  Old  priests  who, 
when  it  was  penal  for  a  Catholic  clergyman  to  exist 
in  Ireland,  picked  up  the  elements  of  his  education 
how  he  could,  completed  it  at  a  foreign  university, 
and  came  back  to  Ireland,  a  priest,  to  administer 
the  consolations  of  religion  to  the  peasantry  of  his 
native  land.  Sometimes,  the  Catholic  priest  evi- 
denced to  the  last,  in  conduct  and  manners,  that 
his  youth  had  been  passed  in  countries  in  which 
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social  civilization  had  extended  farther  than  in 
Ireland.  SometimeSf  the  learning  and  the  polish 
which  had  been  acquired  abroad  were  forgotten  at 
home — as  the  sword  loses  its  brightness  from  dis- 
use— and,  living  much  among  the  peasantry,  the 
priest  lost  a  part  of  the  finer  courtesy  of  the  gen- 
tleman, and  assumed  the  roughness  of  the  bulk  of 
his  parishioners.  Wherever  there  was  a  resident 
Protestant  landowner,  the  priest  of  the  olden  time 
instinctively  formed  friendly  relations  with  him — 
for,  at  that  time,  the  priestly  order  was  not  inva- 
riably supplied  from  the  peasantry,  and  tolerance 
was  more  declared  than  practised  by  members  of 
all  persuasions,  in  Ireland,  at  that  time  than  it  is 
now.  Prout  was  literally  a  "round,  fat,  oily  man 
of  God.'*  He  had  a  hand  small  as  a  woman's  and 
was  very  proud  of  it.  He  had  an  unconquerable 
spirit  of  good  humor,  and  it  was  utterly  impossible 
for  any  one  to  be  in  his  company  for  ten  minutes 
without  feeling  and  basking  in  the  sunshine  of  his 
buoyant  and  genial  good  nature.  Of  learning  he 
had  verv  little.  I  do  not  know  what  his  share 
might  have  been  half  a  century  before,  when  he 
was  fresh  from  Douay  or  the  Sorbonne,  but  few 
traces  were  left  in  his  latter  years.  In  the  Fociety 
of  his  equals  or  his  superiors,  Prout  could  keep  up 
the  shuttlecock  of  convereation  as  well  as  any  one, 
and  in  the  fashion  of  the  place  and  class,  but  he 
was  equally  at  home  amid  the  festivities  of  a  coun- 
try wedding,  or  the  genialities  of  the  hospitable 
entertainment  which  followed  the  holding  of  a 
countrv  station  at  a  rich  farmer's  domicile. 

•  

What  the  world  has  received  as  *'The  Reliques 
of  Father  Prout,"  owes  nothing  to  the  little  pa- 
drone. He  had  a  strong  sense  of  the  humorous, 
and,  when  the  fancy  seized  him,  was  not  very  par- 
ticular how  or  where  he  indulged  it. 

Prout,  residing  only  nine  miles  from  Cork,  fre- 
quently visited  that  city,  where  he  had  a  great 
many  acquaintances,  at  all  times  glad  to  see  him. 
In  one  Protestant  family  with  which  he  was  inti- 
mate, there  were  several  very  handsome  daughters, 
full  of  life  and  high  spirits,  who  especially  delighted 
in  drawing  out  the  rotund  priest.  He  had  repeat- 
edly urged  them  to  "drop  in"  upon  him,  some 
day ;  and  when  the  spirit  of  fun  was  strong,  early 
on  a  Sunday  morning  in  June,  they  ordered  out 
the  carriage,  and  directed  their  Jehu  to  drive  them 
to  Watergrass-hill. 

Now,  though  that  terminus  was  only  nine  (Irish*) 
miles  distant,  the  greater  part  of  the  way — cer- 
tainly all  from  Glanmire — was  terribly  up-hill.  The 
result  was  that,  instead  of  reaching  Father  Front's 
about  ten  o'clock,  as  they  had  anticipated,  they  did 
not  draw  up  at  his  door  until  an  hour  and  a  half 
later,  and  were  there  informed  that  "  his  Reverence 
had  just  gone  off  to  last  mass."  They  determined 
to  follow  him,  partly  from  curiosity  to  see  in  what 
manner  divine  worship  was  performed  in  a  Catho- 
lic chapel. 

The  chapel  in  which  Father  Prout  officiated  was 
by  no  means  a  building  of  pretension.  At  that 
time  the  roof  was  out  of  repair,  and,  in  wet  weather, 
acted  as  a  gigantic  shower-bath.  The  floor,  then, 
consisted  of  beaten  earth,  which  was  somewhat  of 

*  Irish  miles  are  longer  than  English,  in  the  proportion 
of  11  to  14  A  traveller  complained  to  the  chaise-driver  of 
the  narrowness  of  the  way.  ^  Oh,  then,''  said  the  man, 
**wh7  need  you  be  angry  with  the  roads?  Sure,  we  make 
np  the  length  for  scanty  measure  we  got  in  the  width.'* 


a  puddle  whenever  the  rains  descended  and  the 
winds  blew.  The  Cork  ladies  soon  found  the  chapel, 
entered  it,  and  (accustomed  to  the  rich  churches 
of  their  own  persuasion)  gazed  in  wonder  on  the 
humble,  unadorned  place  of  worship  in  which  they 
stood.  It  may  literally  be  said  "in  which  theV 
stood,"  for  there  were  no  pews,  no  chairs,  not  eren 
a  solitary  stool. 

Presently  the  chapel  began  to  fill,  and  "the 
pressure  from  without "  gradually  drove  the  ladies 
nearer  and  yet  nearer  to  the  altar.  At  length, 
Father  Prout  entered  in  his  clerical  attire,  and 
commenced  the  service.  In  Catholic  churches  the 
priest  officiates,  during  the  eariy  part  of  the  ser- 
vice, with  his  face  to  the  altar,  and  his  back  to  the 
congregation.  Tims,  it  happened  that  Prout  never 
saw  his  Cork  friends  until  the  time  when  he  turned 
round  to  the  congregation.  Then  he  beheld  them, 
handsomely  and  fashionably  attired,  standing  up 
(for  the  floor  was  too  puddled  to  allow  Ihem  to  Foil 
their  vesture  by  kneeling,  as  every  one  else  did), 
the  gazcd-at  by  all  beholders,  looking  and  feeUng 
the  reverse  of  comfortable. 

Father  Prout  immediately  looked  at  his  clerk, 
Pat  Murphy — an  original  in  his  way^-caught  his 
eye  and  his  attention,  and  gently  incHning  towards 
him,  whfspered,  "  send  for  three  chairs  for  the  la- 
dies." Pat,  who  was  a  little  deaf,  imperfectly 
caught  his  master's  words,  and  turned  round  to  the 
congregation  and  roared  out,  **Boy8!  his  Rever- 
ence says,  *  Throe  cheers  for  the  ladies.'"  The 
congregation,  obedient  and  gallant,  gave  three 
tremendous  shouts,  to  the  surprise  of  the  ladie? 
and  the  horror  of  the  priest.  There  was  a  good 
deal  of  merriment  when  the  mistake  was  explained, 
but  to  his  dying  day  Father  Prout  was  reminded, 
whenever  he  visited  Cork,  of  the  "Three  cheers 
for  the  ladies." 

Pat  Murphy,  his  clerk,  was  quite  a  character. 
He  affected  big  words,  and  was  mortally  offended 
whenever  any  one  called  him  clerk  or  sexton.  "  I 
pity  the  weakness  of  your  intellectual  organization," 
he  would  contemptuously  exclaim.  "If  you  had 
only  brains  enough  to  distinguish  B  from  a  bulls 
foot,  you  would  appreciate  my  peculiar  and  appro- 
priate official  designation.  The  words  *  clerk '  and 
'sexton'  are  appellations  which  distinctify  the 
menial  avocations  of  persons  employed  in  heretical 
places  of  worship.  My  situation  is  that  of  Sacristan, 
and  my  responsible  duty  is  to  act  as  custodian  of 
the  sacred  utensils  and  vestments  of  the  chapel." 

Murphy  had  an  exaggerated  idea  of  the  abilities 
of  his  principal,  and  stoutly  maintained  that  if  the 
Pope  knew  what  was  good  for  the  Church,  he  would 
long  since  have  elevated  Father  Prout  to  the  epis- 
copal dignity.  His  chief  regret,  when  dying,  was, 
that  he  did  not  survive  to  see  thU  consummation. 

Sometimes  Pat  Murphy  would  condescend  to 
enter  into  a  viva  voce  controversy  with  one  of  Uic 
"heretics,"  (as  he  invariably  designated  the  Pro- 
testants,) on  the  comparative  merits  of  the  rival 
churches.  His  invariable  wind-up,  delivered  grave- 
ly and  authoritatively,  as  a  clincher,  to  which  he 
would  permit  no  reply,  was  as  follows: — "I  com- 
miserate  your  condition,  which  is  the  result  of  your 
miserable  ignorance.  Unfortunate  individual  1  out 
of  the  New  Testament  itself  I  can  prove  that  your 
religion  is  but  a  thing  of  yesterday.  With  you 
Protestants  the  Apostle  Paul  had  not  the  most  dis- 
tant acquaintance,  whereas  he  corresponded  with 
us  of  the  Holy  Roman  Church.     You  doubt  it? 
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Know  you  not  that,  from  Corinth,  he  wrote  an 
Epistle  to  the  Rotnans^  and  if  the  Protestants  were 
in  existence  then,  and  known  to  him,  why  did  he 
not  as  well  send  an  Epistle  unto  them  /" 

Father  Prout  was  short  and  rotund.  His  Sacris- 
tan was  tall  and  thin.  Immemorial  usage  permits 
the  clerical  cast-oflf  garments  to  descend,  like  heir- 
looms, to  the  parish  clerk.  Pat  Murphy,  in  the 
threadbare  garments  which  erst  had  clothed  the 
rotundity  of  Father  Prout,  was  a  ludicrous  looking 
object.  The  doctrine  of  compensation  used  to  be 
carried  out,  on  such  occasions,  with  more  truth  than 
beauty.  The  waist  of  the  priest's  coat  would  find 
itself  under  Murphy's  arms,  the  wristbands  would 
barely  cover  his  elbows,  and  the  pantaloons,  sharing 
the  fate  of  the  other  garments,  w^ould  end  at  his 
knees,  leaving  a  wide  interval  of  calf  visible  to  pub- 
lic gaze.  On  the  other  hand,  by  way  of  equivalent, 
the  garments  would  voluminously  wrap  around  him, 
in  folds,  as  if  they  were  intended  to  envelope  not 
one  Pat  Murphy,  but  three  such  examples  of  the 
mathematical  definition,  "  length  without  breadth." 
On  one  occasion,  I  had  the  double  satisfaction  of 
seeing  Father  Prout,  like  Solomon,  in  all  his  glory, 
with  Pat  Murphy  in  full  costume.  It  happened  in 
this  wise : — 

There  was  pretty  good  shooting  about  "Water- 
grass-hill,  and  the  officers  of  an  infantry  regiment, 
who  were  quartered  at  Fermoy,  at  the  period  to 
which  I  refer,  had  made  Prout's  acquaintance, 
while  peppering  away  at  the  birds,  and  hud  par- 
taken of  a  capital  impromptu  luncheon  which  he 
got  up  on  the  moment.  Prout,  it  may  be  added, 
was  in  the  habit  of  receiving  presents  of  game,  fish, 
and  poultry  from  his  friends  in  Cork,  (the  mail- 
coaches  and  other  public  conveyances  pas.sing  his 
door  several  times  every  day,)  and  as  long  as  Dan 
Meagher,  of  Patrick  street,  was  in  the  wine-trade, 
be  sure  that  his  friend,  Father  Prout,  did  not  want 
good  samples  of  the  generous  juice  of  the  grape. 
Of  course,  he  also  had  a  supply  of  real  poUutn. 
Cellar  and  larder  thus  provided  for,  Prout  was  fond 
of  playing  the  host. 

A  great  intimacy  speedily  sprung  up  between 
Prout  and  his  military  friends,  and  he  partook  of 
numerous  dinners  at  their  mess  in  Fermoy  Bar- 
racks. At  last,  determined  to  return  the  compli- 
ment, he  invited  them  all  to  dine  with  him  at  Wa- 
tergrass-hill.  One  of  my  own  cousins,  who  happened 
to  be  one  of  the  guests*,  took  me  with  him— on  the 
Roman  plan,  I  presume,  which  permitted  an  invited 
guest  to  bring  his  »hade.  I  was  a  youngster  at  the 
time,  but  remember  the  affair  as  if  it  were  of  yes- 
terdav. 

If  there  was  any  anticipation  of  a  spoiled  dinner, 
it  was  vain.  Prout,  who  was  on  intimate  terms 
with  all  his  neighbors  for  half  a  dozen  miles  round, 
had  been  wise  enough  to  invoke  the  aid  of  the 
Protestant  rector  of  Watergrass-hill,  who  not  only 
lent  him  plate,  china,  and  other  table  necessaries, 
but — what  was  of  more  importance — also  spared 
him  the  excellent  cook  who,  it  was  said,  could  com- 
pose a  dinner,  in  full  variety,  out  of  any  one  article 
of  food.  Each  of  the  officers  was  attended  at  table 
by  his  own  servant,  and  Pat  Murphy,  in  full  dress, 
officiated  as  servitor,  at  the  particular  disposal  of 
Father  Prout  himself. 

The  dinner  was  excellent, — well  cooked,  well 
served,  and  worthy  of  praise  for  the  abundance, 
variety,  and  excellence  of  the  viands.  There  was 
every  thing  to  be  pleased  with — ^nothing  to  smile  at. 


I  beg  to  withdraw  the  last  four  words.  There 
was  Pat  Murphy,  in  an  ex-suit  of  Prout's,  looking 
such  a  figure  of  fun,  that,  on  recalling  the  scene 
now,  I  wonder  how,  one  and  all,  we  did  not  burst 
into  a  shout  of  laughter  when  he  first  was  presented 
to  view.  He  looked  taller,  and  scraggier,  and 
leaner  than  usual — his  clothes  appearing  greater 
misfits  than  ever!  Prout,  who  kept  his  counte- 
nance remarkably  well,  evidently  saw  and  enjoyed 
the  ludicrous  appearance  of  his  man.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  man,  taking  on  himself  the  duties  of 
Major  Domo,  ordered  the  other  attendants  about  in 
all  directions,  muttering  curses  between  his  teeth 
whenever  they  did  not  do  exactly  as  he  command- 
ed. But  every  thing  went  off  gaily,  and  Prout's 
rubicund  face  became  redder  and  more  radiant 
under  the  influence  of  this  success. 

In  the  course  of  the  entertainment.  Father  Prout, 
addressing  his  attendant,  said,  **Pat,  a  glass  of 
porter,  if  you  please."  The  liquor  was  poured,  and, 
as  it  frothed  in  the  glass,  Prout  raised  it  to  his  lips 
with  the  words,  "  Thank  you,  Pat."  Waiting  until 
he  had  completed  the  draught,  Pat,  in  a  tone  of 
earnest  remonstrance,  said,  "  Ah,  then,  your  Rever- 
ence, why  should  you  thank  me  for  what's  your 
own  ?  It  would  be  decent  for  these  genteels  who 
are  dining  here,  to  thank  me  fbr  the  good  drink, 
but  you've  no  right  to  do  any  thing  of  the  sort, 
seeing  that  the  liquor  is  your  own.  It  is  my  sup- 
plication that  you  will  not  do  bo  again ;  there  is  an 
incongruity  in  it  which  I  disrelish."  We  had  some 
difficulty  in  not  laughing,  but  contrived  to  keep 
serious  faces  during  this  colloquy. 

The  liberality  of  the  little  padre  had  provided  us 
with  three  coui-sos,  and  just  as  Pat  Murphy  was  in 
the  act  of  relieving  a  noble  roasted  haunch  of 
mutton,  before  his  master,  by  a  dish  of  snii)e,  he 
ha])pcned  to  look  out  of  the  window  and  h<?c  one  of 
his  own  familiar  associates  paasing  along  the  street. 
Hastily  flinging  down  the  dish,  he  threw  up  the 
window,  and,  kneeling  down,  with  his  long  arms 
resting  on  the  window  sill,  loudly  hailed  his  friend, 
"Where  are  ye  going,  Tom?"  The  answer  was, 
that  a  dance  was  expected  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  at  which,  of  course,  Pat  would  be  *'to  the 
fore."  Now,  the  said  Pat,  very  much  like  Ichabod 
Crane  in  figure,  had  a  sort  of  sneaking  desire,  like 
him,  to  be  wherever  pretty  women  were  to  be  seen. 
*'  No,"  said  Pat,  **  I  do  not  anticipate  to  be  reheved 
in  any  thing  hke  proper  time  from  attendance  here 
this  evening.  His  Reverence,  who  has  been  ating 
and  drinking,  with  remarkable  avidity,  on  the  mili- 
tary officers  down  in  Fermoy,  is  hospitable  to-day, 
and  entertains  the  whole  squad  of  them  at  dinner. 
To  see  them  ate^  you'd  think  they  had  just  got  out 
of  a  hard  Lent.  'Tisn't  often,  I  dare  say,  that  they 
get  such  a  feast.  There's  the  mutton  sent  by 
Chetwood  of  Glanmire  ;  and  the  poultry  by  Cooper 
Penrose,  of  Wood-hill ;  and  the  lashings  of  game 
by  Devonshire,  of  Kilshanneck ;  and  the  fruit  by 
Lord  Riversdale,  of  Lisnegar — that  is,  by  his  stew- 
ard, for  'tis  little  his  Lordship  sees  of  the  place 
that  gives  him  a  good  six  thousand  a  year ;  and 
the  barrel  of  porter  from  Tommy  Walker,  of  Fer- 
moy ;  and  the  wine  from  red-faced  Dan  Meagher, 
of  Cork  ;  and  every  thing  of  the  best.  Depend  on 
it,  the  officers  won't  stir  until  they  have  made  fools 
of  all  the  provender.  By-and-bye,  that  the  poor 
mightn't  have  a  chance  of  the  leavings,  they  will 
be  calling  for  grilled  bones,  and  devilled  legs  and 
gizzards.    No,  Tom,  my  mind  migivcs  me  that  I 
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cao't  pa  to  the  dance  this  eTeoing.      Here' 
oOicere,  hnil  'cege  to  thcnt,  tbut  are  Bei^enlarj  fii 
lures  until  nudnight." 

This  oration  deiiTcrcd, — and  every  one  hud  been 
nient  whilo  Pbi  Hurphir  was  tbaa  unbunhcoing  Ma 
mind, — he  arose  from  hii  kneea.  oloacd  the  wiadow, 
■nd  reeumed  his  place  behind  Father  Frout,  with 
"ACOontenancB  more  hi  sorrow  than  in  anger," 
C*im  and  unconcenied  as  it  nothing  had  occurred 
out  of  tlie  oriliuary  routine.  At  that  moTnent, 
Prout  threw  liim^clf  bot'li  on  hia  cbnir,  luid  laughed 
until  the  tears  rolled  down  his  cbceks,  and  thus 
encouraged,  the  couipany  followed  his  eiampla,  and 
iKughed  also.  When  the  mirth  had  Bubeided,  It 
was  aliDOBt  renewed  bj  the  solemn  eountenaoce  of 
Pat  Murphy,  grave  rather  than  severe — a  sort  of 
domestic  Harius  sitting,  in  sad  contemptation,  amid 
the  mins  of  Carthage. 

Father  Prout  had  rather  a  rough  set  of  pariah- 
ionera  lo  deal  with.  He  could  be,  and  was,  very 
much  of  (he  gentleman,  but  It  plea^d  him  to  ap- 

Eear  plain  and  uopoliahed  lo  those  among  whom 
is  lot  was  cast.  At  tiines.  when  nothing  elae 
would  do,  ho  would  address  them,  in  an  eihorta- 
titia,  very  much  in  the  aplrit  of  Swift's  "if  you 
like  the  c'oiiditioos,  down  with  the  dii«ir  At  such 
times,  Kabetsis,  "in  his  easy  chair,"  would  have 
amlled,  and  SwUl  himself  would  have  hailed  Front 
u  a  congenial  xpiriL 

I  have  a  memorandum  of  one  of  these  sermons. 
The  object  was  to  collect  some  arrears  of  "  dues" 


FATHEE  PROirra  bebmon. 
Somewhere  in  the  Scriptures  it  is  written,  that 
whoever  give»  to  the  poor,  lends  to  the  Lord. 
There  are  three  reasons  why  I  don't  tell  jou  exact- 
ly where  this  may  bo  found.  In  the  first  place, 
poor  creatures  that  you  are,  few  of  you  happen  to 
bsve  the  authorised  Douay  edition,  printed  and 
published  by  Richard  Coyne,  of  Dublin,  and  certi- 
fied OS  correct  by  Archbishop  Troy,  and  tlie  other 


heads  of  the  Church  in  Ireland— few  among  yon,  1 
say,  hove  thai,  though  I  know  that  thrre  is  not  a 
house  in  the  parish  without  a  loose  son^E-book.  or 
the  History  of  the  Irish  Rogues.  In  the  second 
place,  if  ye  had  it,  'tis  few  of  jk  could  read  it. 
Ignorant  haythons  that  ye  afe.  And  in  the  third 
place,  if  every  inan-jack  of  ye  did  po«?eB«  it,  and 
could  rend  it,  (for  the  Church  still  admits  the  pos- 
sibility of  miracles,)  it  would  not  much  matlCT 
at  this  present  moment,  because  it  happens  thai  I 
don't  quite  remember  in  what  part  of  it  the  teit  is 
to  he  round; — Ibr  (he  iHckedness  of  my  flock  hu 
affected  my  memory,  and  driven  many  things  clean 
out  of  my  head,  which  it  took  me  a  deal  of  trouUe 
to  put  into  it  when  1  was  studying  in  foreign  part*, 
years  ago.  But  it  don't  matter.  The  fault  is  not 
mine,  but  yours,  ye  unnatural  crew,  and  may-be  ya 
won't  find  it  out,  to  your  cost,  before  ye  have  been 
Gve  minutes  quit  oC  this  life.     Amen. 

"  He  who  gives  to  the  poor." — Ye  are  not  skilled 
in  logic,  nor  indeed  in  any  thing  that  I  know  eicept 
playing  hurley  in  (he  fields,  scheming  at  cardsin 
puhllc-hOTiscs'  for  half  gallons  of  porter,  and  de- 
frauding your  clergy  of  their  lawful  does.  What 
is  worse,  there's  no  use  in  trying  to  drive  logic  iBta 
your  heads,  for  indeed  that  would  t>e  the  fulfilment 
of  another  text  that  speaks  of  throwing  pearls  b»- 
fore  irigH.  Bnt  if  ye  did  know  logic — which  y« 
don't — yo  would  perceive  it  once  that  the  passag* 
I  have  just  quoted  nalnrally  divides  itfelf  into  two 
branches.  The  first  involves  thej^nW;  that  ia, 
ralioually  and  sylloeialically  coD'ddercd,  what  ye 
ought  to  do.  And  the  second  involves  the  par; 
that  is.  the  receivers  of  the  gifid,  or  tba  penoni 
for  whom  ye  ought  to  do  It. 


PATHEB    FBOOT. 


First,  then,  as  to  the  ^nng.  Xow  it  etanda  to 
reuon  that,  an  the  Bcripturo  cnys  in  Bomc  other 

Since,  the  blind  cui't  lead  the  blind,  because  maj- 
e  thej'd  fall  Into  the  bng-holes,  poor  Ihinpi,  bn'd 
eet  drowned.  And  en,  thnngh  there  Teollj'  la  won- 
derful  kindness  to  each  other  among  them.  It  is  not 
to  be  expected  that  the  poor  csn  pve  to  the  poor. 
No,  the  giTers  muet  he  people  who  have  Eomcthing 
to  gtve,  which  the  poor  have  not.  Borne  of  ye  will 
tiy  and  get  off  on  thi«  bead,  and  enj  Ihnt  'tin  gladly 
enaagh  ye'd  g'>'e,  but  that  really  ye  ean't  aflbrd  It. 
Can't  yef  Ifyoa  make  np  yonr  mindsi,  any  one  of 
you,  to  glTO  op  only  b  single  g'™"  "f  spinis.  c»ery 
day  of  your  lives,  see  what  it  will  come  to  in  the 
CDune  of  a  rear,  and  devote  thai  to  the  Church — 
that  la  to  Uie  Clergy— ond  it  will  be  mora  than 
■onne  of  the  well-to-do  farnieni,  whom  I  have  in  my 
eye  at  this  blessed  moment,  have  had  the  heart  lo 
give  me  during  the  last  twelve  moatbs.  Why,  as 
Gttle  OS  a  penny  a  day  comes  to  more  than  thirty 
shillings  in  the  year,  and  even  that  insigntBcant 
trifle  1  have  not  had  from  some  of  you  that  have 
the  mcmui  anil  ought  to  know  better,  I  dou't  want 
to  mention  name",  but,  Tom  Murphy,  of  the  Glen, 
I  am  afraid  I  shall  he  compelled  to  name  you  be- 
fore the  whole  congregation,  some  day  before  long, 
if  you  don't  pay  up  your  lawful  dues.  I  won't 
say  more  now  on  that  suhji-ct,  for,  as  Bt.  Augus- 
tine, says,  "A  nod's  as  good  as  a  wink  lo  a  blind 

Now,  the  moral  of  the  Grsl  part  being  clearly 
shown,  that  all  who  ran  give  nugid  to  g^ve,  the 
nest  branch  is  lo  tehom  should  it  be  given  t  The 
blessed  text  essentially  slates  and  declares  "  to  the 
poor,"  Then  follows  the  inquiry,  who's  "  the  poor." 
The  whole  mailer  depends  on  Ihal. 

[  dare  eay,  ignorant  as  ye  are,  some  of  you  will 
think  that  it's  the  beggnrs,  and  the  cripples,  and  the 
bliud  travellers  who  conlrive  to  get  through  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  country,  guided  hy  Pro- 
vidence and  n  Utlla  dog  tied  lo  their  fingers  by  a 
bit  of  string.  No,  I  don't  wan't  to  fay  ono  mortal 
word  against  that  sort  of  cattle,  or  ii^ure  them  in 
their  honest  calling.  God  help  thcni.  It's  their 
trade,  tbelr  estate,  their  ocouijiatioii,  their  business 


to  beg — jijst  as  much  aa  'tis  Pal  Wulcahy's  busineM 
to  tailor,  or  Jerry  Smith's  lo  make  carts,  or  Tom 
Rhine's  to  shoo  horses,  or  Din  Cotter's  to  make 
potheen,  and  iny  buNineas  to  preach  sennous,  and 
save  your  sonla,  ye  heathens.  But  these  ain't  "  the 
poor"  meant  in  the  text.  They're  used  to  begging, 
and  they  like  lo  beg,  and  they  thrive  on  begnng, 
and  I,  for  one,  wouldn't  be  the  man  lo  disturb  ihcm 
in  the  practice  of  their  profeasion,  and  long  may  It 
be  a  provision  to  them  and  lo  their  heirs  for  ever. 

Bay-be,  ye  meon-flpiriicd  creatures,  some  among 
you  will  ray  that  it's  yourselves  is  "  the  poor."  In- 
deed, then,  it  isn't.  Poor  enough  and  niggardly 
ye  are,  but  you  ain't  the  poor  contemplated  by  holy 
HosCH  in  the  teit.  Sure  'tis  your  nature  to  toil  and 
to  slave — sure  'tis  what  ye're  used  to.  Therefore, 
if  any  one  were  lo  give  any  thing  to  t/ou.  lie  would 
not  be  lending  to  the  Lord  in  the  slightest  degree, 
but  throwing  away  his  money  as  completely  as  if 
he  lent  It  npon  the  security  of  the  land  that's 
covered  by  the  lakes  of  Killamcy.  Don't  flatter 
yonrselves,  any  of  yon,  for  a  moment,  Ihat  yoa  Bi« 
"  the  poor."  I  can  tell  yon  that  you're  nothing  of 
the  sort. 

Now,  ibcn,  we  have  found  out  who  should  bo 
the  giverc.  There's  no  mistake  oboiit  Ikal — reason 
anil  logic  unite  in  declaring  that  every  one  of  you, 
man,  woman,  and  child— should  give,  and  strain  ft 
point  lo  do  it  liberally.  Next,  we  have  ascertained 
that  it's  "the  poor"  who  should  receive  what  yoa 
give.  Thirdly,  we  have  determined  who  are  nof 
"the  poor."    Lastly,  we  must  discover  who  ire. 

Let  each  of  yoa  put  on  his  considering  cap  and 
think.     Well,  I  h«ve  paused  that  you  might  do  so. 
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Din  Cotter  is  a  knowledgeable  man  compared  with 
the  bulk  of  you.  I  wonder  whether  he  has  discov- 
ered who  are  "  the  poor."  He  shakes  his  head — 
but  there  is  not  much  in  that.  Well,  then,  you 
give  it  up.  You  leave  it  to  me  to  enlighten  you  all. 
Learn,  then,  to  your  shame,  that  it's  the  Clergy 
who  are  **  the  poor." 

Ah!  you  perceive  it  now,  do  you?  The  light 
comes  in  through  your  thick  heads,  does  it  ?  Yes, 
it's  I  and  ray  brethren  is  "  the  poor."  We  get  our 
bread — coarse  enough  and  dry  enough  it  usually  is 
— by  filling  you  with  spiritual  food,  and,  judging  by 
the  congregation  now  before  me,  it's  ugly  mouths 
you  have  to  receive  it.  We  toil  not,  neither  do  we 
spin,  but  if  Solomon,  in  all  his  glory,  was  not  ar- 
rayed better  than  wc  are,  instead  of  being  clothed 
in  ermine  and  fine  linen,  'tis  many  a  time  he'd  be 
wearing  a  thread-bare  black  coat,  white  on  the 
seams,  and  out  at  the  elbows.  It's  the  opinion  of 
the  most  learned  scholars  and  doctors  in  divinity, 
as  laid  down  before  the  Council  of  Trent,  that  the 
translation  is  not  sufficiently  exact  in  regard  of  this 
text.  And  they  recommend  that  for  the  words  "  the 
poor,"  we  should  substitute  **the  clergy."  Thus 
corrected,  then,  the  text  would  read  **  he  who  gives 
to  the  Clergy,  lends  to  the  Lord,"  which,  no  doubt, 
is  the  proper  and  undiluted  Scripture. 

The  words  of  the  text  are  thus  settled,  and  you 
have  heard  my  explanation  of  it  all.  Now  for  the 
application.  Last  Thursday  was  a  week  since  the 
fair  of  Bartlemy,  and  I  went  down  there  to  buy  a 
horse,  for  this  is  a  large  parish,  and  mortification 
and  fretting  has  puffed  me  up  so,  that,  God  help 
me,  'tis  little  able  I  am  to  walk  about  to  answer  all 
the  sick  calls,  to  say  nothing  of  stations,  weddings, 
and  christenings.  Well,  I  bought  the  horee,  and  it 
cost  me  more  than  I  expected,  so  that  there  I  stood 
without  a  copper  in  my  pocket  after  I  had  paid  the 
dealer.    It  rained  cats  and  dogs,  and  as  I  am  so 


poor  that  I  can't  afford  to  bnj  a  great  coat,  I  got 
wet  to  the  skin,  in  less  than  no  time.  There  yon 
were,  scores  of  you,  in  the  public  houses,  with  the 
windows  up,  that  all  the  world  might  see  you  eating 
and  drinking  as  if  it  was  for  a  wager.  And  there 
was  not  one  of  you  who  had  the  grace  to  ask, 
'*  Father  Prout,  have  you  got  a  mouth  in  your  facer 
And  there  I  might  have  stood  in  the  rain  until  this 
blessed  hour  (that  is,  supposing  it  had  continued 
raining  until  now),  if  I  had  not  been  picked  up  by 
Mr.  'Mun  Roche,  of  Eildinan,  an  honest  gentleman, 
and  a  hospitable  man,  I  must  say,  though  he  is  a 
Protestant.*  He  took  me  home  with  him,  and 
there,  to  your  eternal  disgrace,  you  villains,  I  got 
as  full  as  a  tick,  and  'Mun  had  to  send  me  home  in 
his  own  carriage — which  is  an  everlasting  shame  to 
all  of  you,  who  belong  to  the  true  Church. 

Now,  I  ask  which  has  carried  out  the  text  ?  You 
who  did  not  give  me  even  a  poor  tumbler  of  punch, 
when  I  was  like  a  drowned  rat  at  Bartlemy,  or 
'Mun  Roche,  who  took  me  home,  and  filled  me  with 
the  best  of  eating  and  drinking,  and  sent  me  to  my 
own  house,  after  that,  in  his  own  elegant  carriage? 
Who  best  fulfilled  the  Scripture  ?  Who  lent  to  the 
Lord,  by  giving  to  his  poor  Clergy  ?  Remember,  a 
time  will  come  when  I  must  give  a  true  account  of 
you: — what  can  I  say  then?  Won't  I  have  to 
hang  down  my  head  in  shame,  on  your  account? 
'Pon  my  conscience,  it  would  not  much  surprise 
me,  unless  you  greatly  mend  your  ways,  if  'Mun 
Roche  and  you  won't  have  to  change  places  on  that 
occasion — he  to  sit  alongside  of  me,  as  a  friend  who 
had  treated  the  poor  Clergy  well  in  this  world,  and 
ymi  in  a  certain  place,  which  I  won't  particularly 
mention  now,  except  to  hint  that  'tis  little  frost  or 
cold  you'll  have  in  it,  but  quite  the  contrary.  How- 
ever, 'tis  never  too  late  to  mend,  and  I  hope  that 
by  this  day  week,  it's  quite  another  story  I'll  have 
to  tell  of  you  all.    Amen. 


•»• 


THE    MARRIED    ACTRESS. 

FROM  "tales  of  THE  GREAT  ST.  BERNARD."   BY  OEOROB  CROLT,  P.  D. 


Women  have  their  stars,  like  men ;  and  the  star 
of  Matilda  Myrtle  was  whatever  star  presides  over 
theatres.  She  was  born  in  a  country  town,  visited 
four  times  a  year  by  one  of  the  most  formidable 
companies  that  ever  caricatured  Sheridan  or  Shak- 
spere.  At  twelve  she  played  Juliet  at  school  with 
prodigious  applause.  At  fifteen,  she  blossomed  into 
a  genius,  and  studied  alternately  the  sampler  and 
the  "  School  for  Scandal."  At  seventeen,  she  be- 
came romantic,  and  pined  for  love.  At  eighteen, 
she  burned  for  glory,  and  was  upon  the  stage ! 

The  early  career  of  all  actresses  is  much  the  same. 
Dress,  admiration,  head-aches,  exhausted  eyes,  and 
eternal  farces,  are  the  chief  cares  and  pleasures  of 
their  existence.  Some  are  unlucky;  and  after  a 
campaign  in  which  the  world  discovers  that  they 
have  mistaken  their  profession,  are  sent  to  acquire 
the  graces  in  the  circuit  of  the  country  barns. 

But  Matilda  was  among  the  fortunate ;  she  had 
taste,  and  sang  with  touching  sweetness ;  she  had 
talent,  and  played  with  easy  vivacity ;  her  figure, 
if  not  bewitching,  was  feminine ;  and  her  face,  if 
not  fatal,  was  expressive.  In  short  she  became  a 
public  favorite.  All  that  was  graceful  in  the  loves 
and  sorrows  of  the  drama  was  her  peculiar  province ; 


the  sighs  and  smiles  of  youthful  passion  could  be 
pictured  by  no  other  skill ;  the  anguish  of  the  re- 
jected child,  the  love  of  the  innocent  wife,  the  fond 
frenzy,  and  the  tender  despair,  were  hers  without 
a  rival.  Wealth  flowed  in  upon  her;  and,  most 
hazardous  of  her  trials,  lovers  followed  in  merciless 
profusion. 

There  is  a  vast  deal  of  tender  passion  perpetually 
wandering  through  the  world ;  but  routs  and  draw- 
ing-rooms, morning  practices,  and  midnight  qua- 
drilles, nay,  masquerades,  are  the  frigid  zone  to  the 
temperature  of  the  green-room.  A  perpetual  fire 
of  billets-doux  pours  in  upon  the  idol ;  and  if  a  con- 
flagration could  be  kindled  within  her  bosom  by 
embossed  paper  and  perfumed  wax,  a  handsome 
actress  would  be  burned  to  the  ground  within  the 
first  week  of  the  season. 

At  length,  one  lover  came ;  fashionable,  fond,  and 
devoted,  beyond  all  the  language  of  devotedness. 
Matilda  stiU  spumed  the  chain ;  but  who  can  for- 
ever resist  time,  importunity,  and  a  handsome  man 
of  five  and  twenty,  who  swears  that  he  will  drown 
himself?    She  yet  resisted  long ;  and  detected,  with 
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the  dexterity  of  women,  the  little  arts  by  which  the 
lover  sought  to  have  an  opportunity  of  flinging  him- 
self at  her  fairy  feet  in  the  presence  of  a  wondering 
world. 

She  developed  him  behind  her  coach  in  partner- 
ship with  her  footman,  and  dismissed  them  both 
without  a  character.  She  saw  him  through  the 
beard  of  a  rabbi,  who  persecuted  her  with  the  cheap- 
est shawls  and  attar  of  roses  on  earth.  She  declin- 
ed injuring  the  revenue  by  dealing  in  Brussels  lace, 
which  the  most  elegant  of  smugglers  offered  her  at 
fifty  per  cent,  under  prime  cost. 

She  lost  the  patronage  of  a  match-making  peeress 
in  her  own  right,  by  refusing  to  shine  at  an  **  intel- 
lectual" party,  in  which  the  faithful  and  ill-used  Sir 
Charles  was  to  display  in  the  deepest  azure. 

She  affronted  a  veteran  baroness  by  refusing  to 
take  a  seat  in  her  box,  to  receive  a  lecture  on  the 
subject ;  and  during  the  week  before  her  benefit, 
when  Plutus  himseli  marches  with  his  hands  in  both 
his  pockets,  to  have  the  honor  of  paying  at  once  for 
his  box  and  the  sight  of  the  fairest  object  of  human 
adoration,  she  shut  herself  up  from  human  eyes ; 
and  in  bitterness,  worthy  of  a  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer in  the  fall  of  stocks,  lamented  the  hour 
when  this  enemy  of  her  peace  and  purse  first  cast  his 
glance  upon  her  captivations. 

But  if  her  persecution  in  private  were  severe,  it 
was  inveterate,  indefatigable,  and  intolerable  in 
public. 

From  the  moment  when,  blooming  from  the  hands 
of  the  tirewoman,  and  exhilarated  by  a  full  view 
of  her  attractions  in  the  pier-glass  of  the  green 
room,  (a  glass  which,  if  gazing  could  wear  out, 
would  not  last  a  year  in  any  theatre  in  England,) 
she  tripped  upon  the  stage,  to  the  moment  when, 
loaded  with  applause  she  withdrew,  and,  as  the  cur- 
tain fell,  bore  all  hearts  with  her,  one  eternal  opera- 
glass  was  pointed  towards  the  scene.  She  saw  this 
optic  ordnance  with  its  crystal  muzzle  levelled  point- 
blank  upon  her  charms ;  now  covering  her  counte- 
nance ;  now  sending  its  full  discharge  into  her  fair 
and  agitated  bosom ;  now  leisurely  ranging  over 
her  form,  to  revert  with  exhaustless  attack  to  a  face 
blushing  through  all  the  rouge  that  was  to  blush 
through  the  five  endless  acts  of  a  modern  comedy. 

What  was  to  be  done  ?  To  repel  the  assailant 
was  impossible,  except  by  ordering  his  assassina- 
tion ;  to  love  him  might  be  difficult ;  but — to  marry 
him  was  easy.  She  made  up  her  mind ;  and  then, 
as  is  usual,  applied  for  advice. 

Her  confidante  and  privy-councillor  was  a  pretty 
actress,  in  her  own  style  ;  and  her  frequent  double, 
when  she  was  seized  with  a  sudden  indisposition — 
to  make  her  Appearance. 

"  There,"  said  Matilda,  pointing  to  a  pile  of  MSS., 
**  there  is  my  task  for  the  week  to  come ;  who  could 
endure  such  drudgery  ?" 

'*  Horrible  !"  said  Sophonisba. 

**  Those  managers  are  absolutely  barbarous,"  said 
Matilda.  **  Can  they  imagine  that  minds,  memories, 
or  spirits,  can  hold  out  under  this  eternal  study  V" 

'*  Perfectly  impossible,"  said  Sophonisba. 

"  I  would  rather  quit  the  stage,  or  London,  or 
the  world,  than  be  at  the  mercy  of  those  task-mas- 
ters. Better  be  milking  cows,  or  making  cheeses ; 
or  teaching  brats  in  a  village  school ;  or  nursing  an 
old  husband  ;  or  doing  any  of  the  hundred  miseries 
of  women ;  than  wasting  life,  health,  understand- 
ing, and  temper  on  the  stage,"  declaimed  Matilda. 

**  Undeniably  true,  my  dear  Matilda ;  what  I  have 


thought  a  hundred  times  a  day,  but  never  could  ex- 
press as  you  can,"  said  Sophonisba,  charmed  with 
the  chance  of  getting  rid  of  her. 

"  Yes,  my  dear  Sophy,  by  quitting  the  stage,  I 
should  escape  a  sea  of  troubles.  What  woman  0!i 
earth  could  endure  wading  through  the  infinite  mass 
of  stupidity  that  lies  upon  that  table !  And  then 
to  stand  before  the  public,  the  ridiculous  figure  that 
every  ridiculous  writer  imagines  to  be  charming; 
to  bear  the  blame  of  all ;  the  worn-out  jest ;  the 
dull  dialogue  ;  the  unnatural  character,  that  every 
dramatic  dunce  conceives  to  be  wit,  eloquence,  and 
nature.  Even  to  disgrace  my  figure,  such  as  it  is, 
by  the  burlesque  costume  and  horrid  materials  that 
would  make  even  beauty  hideous ;  and  do  all  this, 
not  once,  but  every  night  in  every  year,  of  a  miser- 
able, toilsome,  thankless  existence." 

**You  speak  like  an  oracle,"  said  Sophonisba. 
**  It  is  absolutely  scandalous  that  talents  and  beauty 
like  yours  should  be  condemned  to  our  unhappy 
profession — chained  like  a  galley-slave  to  the  oar ! 

"  Or,  hke  a  wretch  condemned  to  the  mines ; 
working  for  the  profit  of  others,  and  the  slave  of 
twenty  tyrants,  till  he  dies,"  exclaimed  Matilda. 

*'  Or,  like  a  recruit  in  a  marching  regiment,  be- 
guiled in  an  hour  of  inexperience  into  his  dreadful 
trade ;  and  from  that  hour,  not  daring  to  call  his 
soul  his  own,  till  hardships  break  up  his  constitution 
for  the  hospital,  or  the  field  consigns  him  to  the 
grave  !"  still  more  sorrowfully  exclaimed  her  friend. 

"  Then,  dearest  Sophy,  the  moniing  rehearsal ; 
the  march  through  hail,  rain,  and  snow,  to 
shiver  on  a  stage,  dreary  as  a  dungeon,  with  no 
more  light  than  serves  to  show  the  faces  of  the 
condemned  drudges  to  each  other." 

'*  Then  the  evening  ])erformancc  ;  the  toil,  whe- 
ther out  of  ppirits  or  in  :  the  frightful  necessity  of 
looking  delighted  when  you  arc  mi.serable,  and  of 
smiling  and  singing  when  you  would  give  the  world 
for  leave  to  yawn  and  go  to  bed,"  said  Sophy,  with 
a  face  of  despair. 

"Then,  the  misery  of  failure;  the  chance  of 
being  hissed  by  some  drunken  wretch,  privileged 
by  the  half-price  of  the  shilling  gallery.  The  cer- 
tainty of  being  attacked  by  the  horrid  criticisms  of 
the  newspapers ;  ill-treated  every  day  in  the  week, 
and  twice  worse  on  a  Sunday.  Others  may  have 
nerve  to  endure  it ;  but  Matilda  Myrtle  must  die." 

**  True,  frightfully  true  ; — to  be  the  habitual  re- 
source of  scribblers,  when  there  is  no  parliamentary 
nonsense,  or  suburb  squabble  to  fill  their  columns, 
when  ministers  are  gone  to  sleep,  and  the  Old  Bail- 
ey hangs  no  more." 

"  'Tis  melancholy ! — Then,  the  chance  of  illness 
that  may,  in  an  hour,  destroy  the  features  of  the 
beauty,  or  leave  the  singer  without  a  note ;  and  the 
certainty  that  every  year  of  a  profession  which,  like 
ours,  wears  out  Hfe,  will  be  leaving  room  for  horrid 
comparisons  even  with  ourselves,"  murmured  Matil- 
da, casting  an  involuntary  glance  at  the  mirror. 

"  Then,  the  being  forced  to  give  up  all  society, 
by  the  perpetual  labor  of  the  stage ;  or  worse,  the 
being  compelled,  under  pain  of  her  making  a  party 
against  you,  to  attend  the  rout  of  some  supercilious 
woman  of  fashion,  to  exhibit  for  her  supercilious 
set,  and  give  her  the  eclat  of  public  talent  cheap. 
Let  me  die  first!"  murmured  Sophonisba. 

*'  Yes,  to  stand  upon  a  pedestal,  and  play  candela- 
bra for  the  honor  and  glory  of  her  drawing-room  ; 
to  be  shown,  like  the  laughing  hyena,  for  the  mere 
oddity  of  the  creature ;  or  perched  like  a  parrot,  or 
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K  kangaroo  upon  iU  hind  leRS,  for  the  tricks  and 
teaaitigs  of  ull  the  grown  children  of  the  red-book. 
It  IB  Ichal  1  hsTe  endured,  with  my  Boul  wrin|;ing, 
tiut  what  I  never  mill  endure  agun  I"  etclalrucd  the 
agonized  Matilda. 

"Theu,  mj  love,  to  return  with  an  icliing  head 
at  two  in  the  morning,  and  find  a  peremptory  note 
from  the  theatre,  with  a  packet  of  stuB'  Chat  you 
must  force  into  that  aching  head  before  rehearsal 
on  that  very  day  ;  a  business  which,  of  course,  com- 
pels jou  to  At  up  tjtl  morning ;  or,  if  you  sleep,  fills 
you  vith  hideous  sights  and  Bounds,  nighlmarea 
made  up  of  atigry  managers ;  pitfulls  of  puppies, 
hissing,  grimacing,  and  groaning  at  you ;  and  whole 
theatres  in  uproar  for  your  utter  nun." 

"  Or,  after  having  worn  my  eyes  red,  and  labor- 
ed myself  into  a  mortal  fatigue,  that  would  make 
one  eoTj  a  poat-chaise  drirer  at  an  eleetion ;  or  a 
donkey  at  Brighton ;  or  a  mimsterial  member  oi^ 
jdered  (o  sit  up  for  all  the  divisions  |  or  a  pedestrian 
<surat«  with  three  churches  and  no  connection  with 
a  lord ;  or  any  thing  that  in  this  weary  world  is  the 
Terr  essence  of  weariness  ;  to  find  that  all  goes  for 
nothing,  and  that  the  Ibing  you  have  to  appear  in 
Isbissedfrom  the  first  scene,  and  sent  to  the  shades, 
author,  actress,  and  all,  by  a  discriminating  au- 
dience, of  whom  one  half  are  half  seas  ovvr." 

"  Ui»ery  indescribable  I  I  hare  felt  it  often.  But 
for  you,  my  dearest  Ualilda,  to  appear  before  such 
an  audience '. — I  have  innumerable  times  said  to 
myself,  and  said  with  anguish  at  the  hard  faie  of 
our  profession, — Shall  such  a  being,  so  graceful,  so 
lovely,  BO  formed  to  ornament  and  delight  the 
flnt  circles,  be  exposed,  night  after  night,  to  the 
rudeness,  the  horrid  cloinor,  and  the  silly  caprice 
of  a  multilude,  not  one  of  whom  was  tit  to  come 
within  the  same  walls  with  her,  to  breathe  the  8ame 
air,  to  look 

"  Now,  you  flatter.  But  you  are  always  kind, 
Sophy.  And  yet  there  is  great  justice  in  what 
you  any.  The  truth  is,  no  woman  of  common  aen- 
flibility  can  feel  at  her  ease  before  the  mixed  kind 


of  persons  that,  in  the  theatre,  take  tks 
liberty  of  insulting  every  thing  <r~ 
looks,  says,  or  does.     But  then,  Sf 
this  is  better  than  the  attentions,  ibi 

it:'— lilt  love. 

WhaU'.irl.    ■..■■'-  ■  ■.     .  -.    .   .1,  :  ■■i.ol 
perju'tii..  .  :  io 


ing-houacfl,  readyto  be  hanged  for  yoai 
sake;  to  be  placarded  aa  the  goddess  of  some  thririig 
pawnbroker,  or  create  pistoling  in  the  soub  of  two 
apprentices  in  ihu  dcptiis  of  AVhitechapel  f 

"Say  no  more,  Uatilda ;  I  die  at  the  thought. 
But  your  feelings  must  linre  deceived  you.  Thaw 
desperate  persons  must  have  kept  their  folhes  to 
themselves;  they  dared  'never  tell  their  lore.' 
They  must  have  '  pined  in  thought'  behind  their 
counters,   and  shut  up  their  sorrows   like    their 

"  Come  now,  confess,  Sophy,  have  you  not  your- 
self been  showered  with  notes  in  this  style  F  'These 
are  but  this  morning's  work,  the  produce  of  a  an- 
gle twopenny-poat." 

She  threw  a  handful  of  billets  on  the  table,  of 
which  her  friend  read  fragments. 

"Ange  de  num  crrvr, — Inspired  by  jour  divine 
beauty,  /  ai  rhonneur  Io  make  you  know,  that  I  am 
pro/tiieur dt dame  to  the  TliidiTt  Olympiqtii;  that 
I  am  aiivri  di  v>t  chama  ;  and  that  I  am  ready  to 
resign  ma  librrtr,  la  liberti  ddicituK  At  etlihat,  for 
the  honor  of  caUing  ia  itUittima  Jiglia  £   ThaUa 


"  How  could  any  human  heart  resist  the  French- 
man's two  legs  and  three  languages  1  But,  dismiic- 
ing  poor  BIppolyte  Adonia,  what  comea  neitf    A 

military  lover. 

"Divine  girl  of  my  soul, — I  Mwycu  on  the  Rag* 
last  night,  and  have  adored  you  ever  rince.  I  hare 
prospects  of  the  highest  military  kind.  I  am  en- 
sign in  a  crack  corps  of  kical  militia.  I  may  be 
lieutenant  and  adjutant  In  time.  Be  mine,  my  ah- 
gel;  and  if  I  fall,  you  will  be  entitled  to  the  peosioii 
sJlotted  to  the  widows  of  heroes;  and " 

•'  I  GBunot  get  through  any  more  of  Julina  Canr 
Stubbs." 

"Spell-bound,  like  myself,"  said  HatUda,  with  a 
Bad  smile,  "  tlM  gallant  endgn's  worda  an  ■■  itn- 
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gular  recruits  as  any  in  his  regiment ;  and  his  or- 
thography is  quite  as  much  the  child  of  nature  as 
faitf  passion.  But  read  this  one,  much  more  to  the 
purpose ;  and,  by  the  paleness  of  its  ink,  and  the 
stiffness  of  its  character,  probably  a  fac-sunile  of  the 
attic  philosopher  himself." 

**  Madam, — I  scorn  to  disguise  either  my  feelings 
or  my  circumstances  on  any  occasion  whatever.  As 
to  the  latter, — I  am  between  sixty  and  seventy. 
The  scoundrel  pamphleteers  who  hoodwink  this 
contemptible  generation,  and  calumniate  the  friends 
of  truth,  call  me  a  dotard  of  eighty.  It  is  a  false- 
hood. 

**  I  live  on  a  fourth  floor  in  Seven  Dials ;  receive 
for  my  literary  labors  between  fifty  and  sixty 
pounds  a  year ;  and  live,  as  you  may  perceive,  a 
proud,  philosophic,  and  independent  life.  It  is  proper 
to  apprise  you  that  I  have  a  cough,  which,  however, 
is  not  dangerous,  for  I  have  had  it  these  forty  years ; 
that  I  have  a  weekly  fit  of  the  gout,  which,  how- 
ever, goes  off  by  nursing  and  the  eau  (T  httsaon ;  and 
that  at  the  full  of  every  moon  I  have  sensations 
which  the  empiricism  of  physicians  calls  being  out 
of  one^s  mind. 

**  Having  done  so  much  for  mankind,  I  think  it 
time  to  do  something  for  myselfl  I  have  heard  of 
you,  madam,  in  a  favorable  point  of  vi«w,  and  ofi^r 
you  the  honor  of  my  alliance. 

**  Tour  income  added  to  ipine  would  increase  oar 
mutual  enjoyments.  You  would  have  sufficient  oc- 
cupation for  your  leisure,  in  dusting  my  books, 
copying  my  MSS.,  making  my  gruel,  and  mending 
my  stockings. 

"  I  should  have  more  leisure  to  scourge  the  ab- 
surdities of  the  living  genention,  and  entighten  the 
darkness  of  the  future. 

**  I  remain,  if  not  with  the  silly  ardor  of  youth, 
with  the  wisdom  and  constancy  of  years,  madam, 
"Yours,  as  you  may  deserve, 
**  Franklin  Hampden  Mackoul. 
Or,  originally  and  more  properly,  Mac-Owl." 


<t 


**I  shall  have  the  tostelessneps  to  resist  the 
charms  of  *  divine  philosophy,'  even  witli  its  feet 
wrapped  in  flannels,"  said  Matilda ;  "  and  now,  I 
beseech  you,  throw  those  ardent  missives  into  their 
congenial  fire." 

**  One  I  must  positively  rescue  ;  it  is  so  charming- 
ly musked,"  said  Sophonisba.  "  It  is,  I  perceive,  a 
specimen  of  the  dashing  style." 

**  Angel  of  the  drama!  delight  of  Druryl  sweet 
magician  of  melo-drama !  I  am  a  wild  young  fellow, 
in  love  with  you  to  distraction.  I  tell  you  with 
the  proudest  consciousness  of  your  reciprocating  my 
feelings,  that  I  have  not  one  shilling  to  rub  to  an- 
other. Within  these  two  days,  I  have  smiled  my 
adieu  to  the  gates  of  King's  Bench ;  and  in  two 
minutes  more  I  shall  be  at  your  feet,  if  you  com- 
mand me. 

**  Disdain  me  not,  my  enchantress ;  for  if  my  pas- 
sion is  potent,  my  hate  is  horrible ;  if  my  fondness 
is  flame,  my  revenge  is  ruin. 

"  I  shall  wait  at  the  new  Hummuns  just  half  an 
hour  for  your  answer.  Come,  live  with  me,  and  be 
my  love;  nay,  if  you  insist  upon  it,  my  wife.  But 
if  I  hear  nothing  from  you,  beware !  As  surely  as 
you  play  Juliet  this  night,  you  will  find  a  Romeo  in 
the  front  row  of  the  pit  with  a  brace  of  pistols, 
loaded  with  slugs  to  the  muzzle ;  one  of  which  he 


will  fire  at  your  too  lovely,  too  perfidious  face ;  and 
the  other  into  his  own  too  tender,  too  adoring 
bosom. 

**  I  am  in  despair,  my  angel.  Life  is  ralueless 
without  you.  Love  me,  and  I  shall  secure  an  en- 
gagement in  the  Birmingham  company  for  us  both ; 
scorn  me,  and  we  die  together. 

**  Adieu,  Charlotte !  till  seven  oMock  this  even- 
ing, pistol  in  hand. 

"  Yours,  ever  and  ever, 

"Werter." 

"  Have  I  not  real  cause  to  tremble  at  this  mad- 
man ?"  said  Matilda. 

**  Frightful,  but  too  true,"  said  her  friend.  "  A 
popular  actress  ought  always  to  uisure  her  life  at 
the  commencement  of  the  season.  There  is  Fanny 
Phantom  fired  at  aaregularly  as  a  partridge  in  Sep- 
tember ;  and  poor  Lucy  Lovelace's  exquisite  skin 
has  been  riddled  in  the  most  merciless  manner. 
Yes,  we  are  a  perfect  pigeon-match ;  with  only  tliis 
difference,  that  they  fire  at  us  in  our  cage." 

**  And  still  worse  than  those  evils  of  our  wretch- 
ed profession,  my  kmd  Sophy,  are  the  horrid  equi- 
vocal or  unequivocal  attentions  of  coxcombs,  every 
word  on  whose  tongues  is  the  most  impudent  con- 
descension. To  be  hunted  from  party  to  party,  by 
comet  this  of  the  Lancers,  and  general  that  of  the 
Guards ;  to  be  given  over  by  the  whisperers  as  the 
peculiar  property  of  Colonel  Jilt,  that  plague  of  the 
green-room ;  and  declared  to  be  ready  to  drop  into 
the  mouth  of  Lord  Piper,  that  plague  of  every  other 
room,  if  he  would  but  take  the  trouble  to  swallow 
us '' 

**  Quite  undeniable,  and  quite  abominable ;  but 
what  is  to  be  done,  but  fly  the  stage  and  the  world 
together  ?"  sighed  Sophonisba. 

**  Nothing  but  to  die^-or  marry.  The  alternative 
is  painful,  and  I  have  never  thought  about  it ;  and 
yet,  my  dear, — if  there  were  a  being  devoted  to  one 
for  oneself  alone !"  sighed  Matilda. 

"  Oh,  that  is  a  tale  of  other  days.  Man  is  of  all 
animals  the  most  selfish  ;  and  the  actors  are " 

*^  Heavens !  you  don't  think  I  could  marry  any 
human  being  connected  with  the  stage  ?  No,  acquit 
me  of  the  frightful  idea.  In  one  word, — I  wanted 
your  opinion  about  Sir  Charles,"  said  Matilda,  cov- 
ered with  a  rosy  blush,  love's  proper  hue. 

*^  The  man  of  all  men  that  I  should  have  chosen 
for  my  inestimable  friend.  But  you  will  not,  must 
not,  think  of  quitting  the  stage  yet  I  What  am  I  to 
do,  deprived  of  my  model,  my  guide,  my  inspirer, 
my  friend  of  friends  ?" 

"  I  have  asked  your  advice,  and  upon  it  will  dc* 
pend  my  acceptance  or  rejection  of  Sir  Charles.  Say 
— no,  and  I  dismiss  him  at  once,  and  am  an  actress 
for  life,"  faintly  pronounced  Matilda. 

"  Then,  that  will  I  never  say  ;"  and  Sophonisba** 
zeal  for  matrimony  flowed  back  in  full  current. 
**  My  dearest  love,  you  must  cousult  your  own  hap- 
piness. You  have  chosen  well,  and  wisely.  Perish 
the  stage  !  perish  all  inferior  ties  !  and  let  your 
beauty  and  your  talents  shine  in  the  circle  for  which 
they  were  formed.  Now,  take  this  pen,  and 
write  an  answer  to  a  lover,  who  will  make  you  the 
envy  of  one  sex,  as  you  are  already  the  admiration 
of  the  other, — write,  write,  write." 

*'  And  yet  I  have  spme  lingering  doubts — some 
childish  fondness  for  the  stage  still ;"  and  Matilda's 
cheek  grew  pale. 

^*  Impossible  I  for  the  stage— for  waarinoas   ■ex- 
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posuM — capnoo  I 


__^..__      _    ..        Sr  UharleamuBtnotbe 

ilUreftted,  made  unhippy,  perhsps  drireii  to 
make  awaywilh  himBelf.  Letmc  utile  the  note  to 
him,  and  be  Iho  first  to  wish  you  both  joy." 

Sophonisba'e  cheek e  flushed  with  aolicipalcd 
triumph,  as  Bbe  handed  the  note  to  tbc  reluctant 
bride. 

The  deed  van  done ;  the  note  flew  forth,  Sir 
Charles  flew  lo  the  feet  of  ihe  jouug  actrccB  on  llie 
ninRB  of  ronmnce.  A  week  of  delightful  hurry 
vanished  away  in  bridal  preparation.  Of  that  week, 
not  a  moment  found  Sir  Charles  without  a  speech, 
a  preeenl,  or  a  project  for  making  the  path  of  life  a 
path  of  rOEcbuda. 


in  ifcrmt  orni,  wrapped  in  the   thickest  of  all  au- 
tumnal vineyards,  on  Ihe  lake  of  Genera. 

A  month  of  ripe  grapes,  Clarens,  and  Uont-BUno; 
of  poetic  moonlight,  goat's  milk,  and  boating  on 
the  burniahed  waters;  twilight,  and  Tell's  chapel, 
cxhausled  the  tourict  glories  of  Switierkiid.  JUli)- 
da  returned  to  England;  entered  her  manrion  In 
Portman  square,  acid  was  received  by  a  lepon  in 
hvery  ;  gave  a  priiate  parly  to  five  huuilrcd  Iriendi, 


Matilda  had  no  time  (o  think  of  the  past  present, 
or  future.  She  married;  was  called  your  lady- 
ahip,"  BBB  on  board  the  Calais  packet  and  was  in 
the  rue  de  ta  Palx,  before  her  head  had  ceased  to 
whirl ;  or  her  day  to  be  a  dream  of  white  dre^sea, 
ehowj  Hverica,  and  the  handsomest  chariot  and 
four  tliBl  erer  glittered  over  the  Chaussfe  from  St. 
James'  Church  door. 

The  dream  coniiuued.  though  iia  objects  were 
changed  ;  and  in  It  the  fair  Matilda  was  swept,  with 
English  rapidity,  over  (he  Alps,  through  luxuriant 
Lombardy  m  regal  Milan ;  was  enraplured  in  the 
marble  bulls  of  Florence;  was  more  enraptured  in  the 
antique  majesty  of  Rome;  was  more  enraptured 
Mill  among  the  pictureaqne  delights  of  Naples;  till, 
saturated  with  banquets,  concerts,  (he  Cbiaja,  and 
Ihe  San  Carlo;  having  seen  the  royal  boat-races, 
the  museums,  the  old  king,  the  young  king,  Pom- 
peii andVoBuviua,  lill  loyalty  and  curioaitj  sank 
under  the  burden ;  sho  left  them  all,  and  flew 
througli  Ihe  gaj  Bolognese  lo  queenly  Venice,  al- 
ready half  devoured  by  the  sen,  and  altogether  de- 
voured by  the  Austrians ;  floated  over  the  Milanese 
lakes,  with  their  wooden  islands,  and  their  palazii  of 


honorable,  liberal,  and  loving  man.  But  bis  horse* 
and  his  tenantry,  his  club  and  St.  Stephen's,  shared 
the  soul  that  love  had  eiclusiTelj  filled  during  tha 
first  year.  He  bad  gone  through  the  regular  slagei 
of  the  tender  passion  ;  and  was  now  in  that  tem- 
perature that  makes  an  cicellcnt  hiuband. 

Matilda  was  fonder  of  him  than  in  their  earliest 
union  1  yet  she  uaaccountabty  pined.  Her  color 
fled ;  in  the  midst  of  all  the  means  of  enjoyment, 
she  was  unconsciously  dislressed  and  diaconlcnted. 

One  evening,  as  she  was  sitting  in  an  apartment 
filled  with  luxury,  and  opening  on  a  garden  breath- 
ing exotic  fragrance,  her  involuntary  sigh  attracted 
the  atieniion  of  Eugenia,  a  young  relatire  of  Hf 
Charles;  who,  as  she  raised  her  eyes,  from  a  voS 
nme  in  her  hand,  was  struck  with  the  contrast  of  ao 
much  unhappineSB  in  a  countenance  so  formed  to 

The  western  sun  threw  a  bint  llaga  upon  tha 
cheek,  and  touched  the  profudon  of  ringiels  that 
clustered  over  it  with  rich  UgbtB;  but  the  lip  wm 
pale,  the  eye  was  sunk,  and  the  whito  hand  that 
supported  (he  head  was  languid  and  thin.  Eugenia 
aniiaualy  inquired  whether  "she  wm  iudiapOMd f^ 

"  No."  was  the  answer  ;  "  I  neTer  was  treer  from 
actual  illness  in  mj  life." 

"  Yet,  yon  are  evidently  onhapp;.  Baa  Elr 
Charles  offended  1" 
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**  He  is  the  kindest  of  the  kind ; — and  yet,  Euge- 
nia, I  will  acknowledge  I  feel  a  M-eariness  indescri- 
bable ;  a  loss  of  interest  in  existence  ;  a  heavy  de- 
pression of  heart  and  senses,  which  would  almost 
reconcile  me  to  abandoning  society,  life— possibly, 
I  am  dying." 

Eugenia,  in  alarm,  approached  ner,  and  taking 
her  hand,  asked  whether  its  wild  vet  fearful  throb- 
bings  might  not  be  the  mere  effect  of  the  8ummer*s 
day  ?  whether  she  had  ever  been  liable  to  fluctua- 
tions of  spirits  ? 

"  Never,"  was  the  answer.  *'  For  six  years  I  led 
the  happiest  life  that  woman  could  lead.  1  was  the 
gayest  of  the  gay.  I  never  knew  a  moment  of 
dreariness  while — I  was  upon  the  stage." 

"  Your  ladyship  surprises  me : — ^it  may  have  had 
its  amusements :  but  the  trouble,  the  actual  toil — " 

"  Absolutely  nothing,"  was  the  reply.  *'  Or  if  it 
were  something,  habit  gives  ease.  One  part  is  bo 
like  another,— originality  is  not  the  crying  sin  of 
modern  authorship, — that  a  single  play  generally 
lets  one  into  the  secret  of  every  other  during  the 
season.  I  have  known  one  French  melo-drame  tigure 
in  the  fourfold  shape  of  tragedy,  comedy,  opera, 
and  farce,  for  a  twelvemonth  together." 

**  But  the  horror  of  appearing  before  an  audience 
— ^I  should  absolutely  die  of  the  first  fright,"  said 
Eugenia,  with  a  shudder. 

**  Women  are  sometimes  very  courageous  ani- 
mals," said  the  mourner,  with  a  rising  smile.  **  Half 
our  present  acquaintance  exhibit  an  intrepidity 
which  I  never  dreamed  of  equalling.  Have  you 
ever  observed  Lady  Maria  driving  the  reluctant 
duke  into  the  matrimonial  net,  in  the  face  of  the 
whole  laughing  universe;  or  the  fortitude  of  the 
Baroness  Bronze,  under  the  hottest  fire  of  all  sorts 
of  scandal?  No;  the  actress  is  too  much  absorbed 
in  her  part,  to  think  of  any  thing  else  after  the  first 
five  minutes ;  and  after  all,  what  is  there  to  terrify 
any  one  in  applause  ?" 

**  But  failure — ^the  misery  of  having  to  bear  the 
sins  of  some  creature  of  commonplace,  and  be  an- 
swerable for  the  innumerable  tottises  of  the  most 
stupid  of  this  stupid  world." 

**  Quite  a  bagatelle,"  said  Matilda.  **  Nothing  is 
more  easily  disengaged  than  the  actress  from  the 
author.  The  wretch  is  ruined;  the  actress  rises 
only  the  more,  a  phoenix  from  the  funeral  pile.  The 
public  hiss  the  play,  and  applaud  the  performer, 
with  the  purest  impartiality.  They  pity  *  the  char- 
ming Miss  A for  having  had  a  part  so  unworthy 

of  her  talents ;'  or  give  the  *  exquisite  Miss  B 

double  credit  for  the  delightful  vivacity  with  which 
she  bore  up  against  the  abominable  duluess  of  the 
dullest  dialogue  that  ever  oozed  from  human  pen.^ " 
A  glow  of  recollected  triumph  began  to  tinge  the 
melancholy  cheek. 

•*  But,  then,  to  be  excluded  from  the  world ;  if  it 
were  by  nothing  but  the  perpetual  employment  of 
the  stage  ?" 

**  Excluded  from  what  world  ?"  pronounced  Matil- 
da, with  a  glance  of  scorn.  "  From  the  tedious, 
commonplace,  and  worthless  world  that  we  are 
now  condemned  to ;  from  the  infinite  honor  of 
mixing  with  idiotic  young  men,  who  spend  life  in 
yawning,  and  making  every  one  else  yawn;  or 
wicked  old  ones,  whose  vice  is  as  hideous  as  its 
marks  upon  their  countenances ;  or  with  vapid  young 
women,  whose  soul  contains  but  two  ideas — a  sense 
of  their  own  perfections,  and  a  longing  for  the  rent- 
roll  of  some  uncouth  lord  of  the  adjoining  acres ; 
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or  with  old  ones,  possessing  but  two  others-^ 
how  to  beg,  borrow,  or  steal  a  match  for  their  sons 
and  daughters ;  and  how  to  level  the  reputation  of 
every  woman  of  honor  to  their  own." 

*'  True,  desperately  true.  Yet  to  know  none  but 
actors — a  strange  race,  as  I  should  conceive ;  and 
not  very  captivating  to  a  refined  taste,"  laughed 
Eugenia. 

*'  You  had  better  not  make  the  experiment,  my 
dear,"  was  the  reply,  "if  you  wish  to  have  your 
'  bosom^s  lord  sit  lightly  on  its  throne.'  There  are 
varieties  of  character  among  them,  it  is  true  ;  and 
perhaps  no  one  should  choose  there,  who  was  de- 
termined  to  be  the  wife  of  a  prime  minister  or  a 
lord  chancellor.  But  recollect  what  they  have  been, 
and  are  ;  almost  all  urged  to  the  stage  by  natural 
animation,  by  that  turn  for  wit,  that  taste  for  ad- 
venture and  pleasantry,  the  true  drama  of  life, 
which  makes  human  beings  most  amusing  and 
amused.  The  stage  cultivates  all  those  powers; 
fills  the  story-teller  with  anecdote,  the  humorist 
with  jest,  and  the  man  of  observation  with  a  know- 
ledge of  the  most  stirring  and  singular  portion  of 
life.  Some,  too,  are  beings  of  real  genius ;  glowing 
with  fine  thought,  touched  with  the  poetry  of  mind, 
eloquent  and  various  in  conversation,  and  with 
manners  softened  and  polished  by  the  graces  of  the 
stage.  Some  of  those,  too,  are  handsome ;  for, 
such  the  stage  chooses  from  society ;  and  now, 
Eugenia,  only  wonder  that  I  remained  long  enough 
uncaptivated  to  be  the  wife  of  Sir  Charles." 

**  But  those  were  the  sunny  hours,"  said  Eugenia. 
**  How  could  one  endure  the  incessant  rehearsals, 
the  late  hours,  or  even  the  wearisome  repetition  of 
the  same  characters  ?" 

**  I  never  knew  the  misery  of  late  hours,"  said 
Matilda,  with  a  sigh,  '*  until  I  lived  in  the  world  of 
duchesses — how  I  envy  those  untirablo  skeletons 
the  faculty  of  keeping  awake  all  night.  I  was  gene- 
rally sung  into  the  soundest  of  all  slumbers,  before 
any  woman  of  rank  in  town  had  put  on  the  night's 
rouge  for  the  first  of  the  half  hundred  parties  that 
she  must  terrify  with  the  moral  of  her  physiognomy 
before  morn.  My  dreams,  too,  were  deUght  it- 
self;— no  horrid  round  of  spectres  predicting  bro- 
ken fortune  and  public  disclosure ; — ^no  morning 
levies  of  duns,  nor  agonies  at  the  displeasure  of  my 
waiting  maid  ;  but  the  sounds  of  the  stage  still  in 
my  ear,  and  heightened  by  the  magic  of  sleep  into 
deliciousness ;  the  figures  of  the  drama  living  again 
before  me  in  lovely  procession — myself  a  queen,  or 
a  sylph,  or  in  some  bower  of  rocks  and  all  kinds  of 
sweets,  receiving  the  homage  of  seraskiers,  and  sov- 
ereigns ;  or  ordering  my  car,  and  floating  like  an- 
other goddess  of  the  waters ;  or  some  other  idea, 
equally  strange  and  charming." 

Her  fancy  kindled  her  fine  face  as  she  said  the 
words,  and  she  looked  the  handsome  creature  that 
she  had  been. 

"  I  see  I  must  give  up  the  question,"  said  Eugenia; 
"  but  if  your  ladyship  looked  as  dangerous  on  the 
stage  as  you  do  at  this  moment,  you  must  have 
been  horribly  plagued  with  the  attentions  of  all 
kinds  of  strange  men." 

*'  Rather  say  perplexed,  my  dear ;"  and  the  cheek 
wore  a  still  livelier  crimson,  as  Matilda  rose,  and 
walked  towards  the  magnificent  mirror.  **  The 
number  of  attentions  that  one  receives  may  be  em- 
barrassing, and  the  admirers  may  be  now  and  then 
very  odd  people ;  but,  enire  mmjf,  no  woman  ever 
dies  of  the  most  overwhelming  admiration.    Some 
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of  those  attentions  were  elegant,  and  from  the  ele- 
gant. The  simplest  pleasure  of  knowing  that  the 
simplest  world  thinks  well  of  one^s  appearance  is  a 
pleasure ;  but  the  delight  of  being  the  object  of 
nigh-bred  animation,  or  receiving  the  unequivocal 
homage,  that,  paid  to  an  actress,  can  be  paid  only 
to  her  beauty  and  her  genius ;  of  feeling  that  she  is 
not  pursued  by  the  mercenary  for  her  fortune,  nor 
by  the  mean  for  her  rank ;  is  absolutely  the  most 
intoxicating  draught  that  can  steal  away  the  under- 
standing of  woman/' 

She  stood,  in  the  reviving  pride  of  loveliness,  ar- 
ranging her  fine  hair  before  the  mirror.  **But, 
apropos,  it  grows  late.  What  was  the  hour  for  our 
undergoing  the  countess's  dinner  ?'* 

*'  I  must  acknowledge  your  ladyship's  complete 
victory,"  said  Eugenia ;  **  and  shall  leave  you  but  for 
a  moment  to  dress.  In  the  meantime,  here  is  the 
evening  paper,  just  come,  and  full  of  the  opera,  and 
the  arrival  of  the  French  ambassador,  covered  with 
ribbons,  and  leaving  all  the  belles  of  Paris  in  des- 
pair." 

On  her  return,  she  found  Matilda  sitting  at  the 
table,  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  paper,  her  color 
gone,  her  lips  quivering,  and  tears  stealing  down  her 
cheek.  Astonished  and  alarmed,  she  glanced  over 
the  paper  to  discover  the  fatal  news ;  it  was  neither 
battle  nor  shipwreck,  but  a  paragraph  in  almost  in- 
visible print,  in  an  almost  invisible  comer. 

**  Last  night,  the  favorite  drama  from  the  French, 
*  Julia,  or  the  Recovered  Daughter,*  was  performed. 
The  lovely  Sophonisba  Sweetbriar  played  the  hero- 
ine, with  the  universal  applause  of  a  crowded  house. 
Her  disdain  of  the  marquis,  the  anxiety  of  her  es- 
cape, and  the  agony  of  meeting  her  indignant  fa- 
ther, were  admirable.  If  nothing  can  efface  our  re- 
collection of  its  former  exquiate  representative,  at 
least  its  present  one  is  without  a  rival.'* 

"  There  !**  exclaimed  Matilda,  starting  from  the 
table ;  **  there !  see  an  example  of  the  basest  per- 
fidy. What  an  abominable  creature ! — I  at  last  see 
what  was  the  purpose  of  her  whole  conduct— or  her 
cunning,  her  advice ; — ^insidious  wretch ! — I  was  in 
her  way,  and  she  determined  to  remove  me.'* 

She  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears.  Eugenia  attempt- 
ed to  soothe  her :  the  attempt  was  in  vain. 

But  the  dinner  hour  was  come;  and  she  at 
length  asked  the  weeping  fair  one  whether  she 
should  not  order  the  carriage? 

**  Yes,"  said  Matilda ;  *'  order  it,  and  instantly ; 
for  I  must  see  this  abominable  woman's  performance 
before  I  sleep — ^if  I  am  ever  to  sleep  again.  Never 
will  I  put  faith  in  human  protestations  while  I 
live." 

The  carriage  was  at  the  door,  Matilda  arrived 
at  the  theatre  as  the  curtain  rose.  She  saw  her 
wily  friend,  looking  pretty  enough  on  the  stage  to 
make  any  woman  in  the  boxes  miserable.  She 
heard  the  plaudits ;  she  heard  them  reiterated ;  and 
the  clever  actress  played  better  and  better;  till 
Matilda  could  endure  the  sight  no  longer,  and  flew 
out  of  the  house. 


In  the  carriage  she  flung  herself  on  Euf^eniA's 
neck,  and  owned  that,  with  every  means  of  happi- 
ness, she  was  the  most  unhappy  being  alive. 

Her  habits  bad  been  broken  up ;  the  naturtl 
pursuit  of  her  mind  was  taken  away ;  the  current 
of  her  original  delights  was  turned  off;  and  fai^hioo- 
able  life,  opulence,  and  enjoyment,  could  not  retill 
the  deserted  course.  '*  Let  no  actress,"  sighed  she, 
**  ever  dream  of  happiness,  but  in  adhering  to  the 
profession  of  her  heart,  her  habits,  and  her  genius  I" 

Matilda  withered  like  an  autumnal  flower.  The 
climate  of  England  threatened  her  with  consump- 
tion. Travel  was  prescribed ;  and  the  Swisis  and 
Italian  atmosphere  kept  the  flower  on  its  stalk— no 
more. 

Within  six  months,  letters  from  home  informed 
her  that  Sir  Charles  had  died,  like  a  patriotic  Eng- 
lishman, of  a  victory  at  a  contested  election  in  the 
height  of  the  dog-days.  She  gave  many  a  tear  to 
the  memory  of  this  honest,  loving,  and  by  no  means 
brilliant,  husband.  She  loved  him ;  and,  if  she 
could  have  conceived  it  possible  to  make  his  figure 
succeed  on  the  stage,  she  would  have  certainly  not 
loved  him  the  less ;  but  now  the  world  was  before 
her.  Sophonisba  was  still  playing  her  '' Julia  f 
drawing  tears  from  half  the  world,  and  receiving 
proposals  from  the  other  half,  which  she  was  too 
cunning  to  accept. 

Matilda  ordered  a  postchaise  and  four;  drore 
through  Fondi,  with  a  speed  that  knocked  up  her 
escort  of  chasseurs,  and  distanced  II  Gran  Diarolo, 
who  was  on  the  look-out  for  her  equipage  ;  rushed 
through  Lombardy,  to  the  astonishment  of  even  the 
English ;  and  scarcely  slept,  ate  or  existed,  till  she 
stopped  at  the  St.  James's  hotel. 

Her  family  affairs  were  despatched  with  the  swift- 
ness of  a  woman  determined  on  any  purpose  under 
heaven.  Her  arrival  was  incog. ;  her  existence  had 
of  course  been  utterly  forgotten  by  her  '*  dear  five 
hundred  friends"  within  the  first  week  of  her  ab- 
sence. She  portioned  off  her  three  waiting-maids ; 
sold  her  mansion ;  and,  next  morning,  sent  for  the 
manager  of  her  original  theatre,  by  her  original 
name. 

The  manager  waited  on  her  writh  an  expedition 
most  incredible  to  those  who  know  the  movements 
of  those  weights  of  the  great  theatrical  pendules ; 
heard  her  determination  with  rapture ;  and  an- 
nounced the  reappearance  of  the  public  favorite  in 
red  letters,  of  a  length  that  was  the  wonder  of  ^e 
arts. 

Matilda  appeared;  she  delighted  the  audience. 
Sophonisba  disappeared;  she  found  that  she  had 
nothing  to  do  but  to  marry ;  and  she  took  pity 
upon  the  silliest  heir  to  the  bulkiest  estate  that  had 
been  quadrilled  for  during  the  season.  Matilda  en- 
joyed the  double  triumph  ;  glowed  with  new  beauty ; 
flashed  with  renewed  brilliancy ;  was  the  fortune  of 
the  manager ;  the  pride  of  authorship ;  the  charm 
of  the  day ;  and  was  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal holders  of  the  last  three  loans  of  the  last  war, 
and  to  have  dug,  for  the  honor  of  her  country,  half 
a  tunneL 


-•♦•- 


A  Pertinevt  Answer  to  an  Impertinent  Ques-  1  being  witty  at  the  expense  of  his  Irish  companion. 


TiON. — Jonathan  and  Paddy  were  riding  together, 
when  they  came  in  sight  of  what  is  very  unusual  in 
any  civilized  state  nowadays,  an  old  gallows  or 
gibbet.    This  suggested  to  the  American,  the  idea  of 


'*  You  see  that^  I  calculate  f"  said  be,  pointing  to 
the  object  first  menUoned.    "And    now,  where 
would  you  be,  if  the  gallows  had  its  doe  V 
"  Jiidinff  aUmt,'*  codlj  reptted  Fiuldj. 


OR 


THR  gridiron;    or,   paddy  MULLOWNEY's  TRAVKL6  IN  FRANCE. 
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BT  SAMUEL  LOTIR. 


A  CERTAIN  old  gentleman  in  the  west  of  Ireland, 
whose  love  of  the  ridiculous  quite  equalled  his  taste 
for  claret  and  fox-hunting,  was  wont,  upon  certain 
festive  occasions  when  opportunity  offered,  to  amuse 
his  friends  by  drawifM  out  one  of  his  servants  who 
was  exceedingly  fond  of  what  he  termed  his  **  tkra- 
veh^^  and  in  whom  a  good  deal  of  whim,  some  queer 
stories,  and  perhaps,  more  than  all,  long  and  faith- 
ful services,  had  established  a  right  of  loquacity. 
He  was  one  of  those  few  trusty  and  privileged  do- 
mestics, who,  if  his  master  unheedingly  uttered  a 
rash  thing  in  a  fit  of  passion,  would  venture  to  set 
him  right.  If  the  squire  said,  **  V\\  turn  that  rascal 
off,^  my  friend  Pat  would  say,  **  throth  you  won*t 
sir  ;**  and  Pat  was  always  right,  for  if  any  alterca- 
tion arose  upon  the  subject  matter  in  hand,  he  was 
sure  to  throw  in  some  good  reason,  either  from 
former  service — general  good  conduct— or  the  de- 
linquent's '*  wife  and  childher,**  that  always  turned 
the  scale. 

But  I  am  digressing ;  on  such  merry  meetings  as 
I  have  alluded  to,  the  master,  after  making  certain 
**  approaches,**  as  a  military  man  would  say,  as  the 
preparatory  steps  in  laying  siege  to  some  es^ravii- 
ganza  of  his  servant,  might,  perchance,  assail  Pat 
thus :  **  By  the  by.  Sir  John  (addressing  a  distin- 
guished guest),  Pat  has  a  very  curious  story,  which 
something  you  told  me  to-day  reminds  me  of.  You 
remember  Pat  (turning  to  the  man  evidently  pleas- 
ed at  the  notice  paid  to  himself) — ^you  remember 
that  queer  adventure  you  had  in  France  V* 

"Throth  I  do,  sir," grins  forth  Pat. 

"What I**  exclaims  Sir  John,  in  feigned  surprise, 
"was  Pat  ever  in  France?" 

"  Indeed  he  was,**  cries  mine  host ;  and  Pat  adds, 
"  ay,  and  farther,  plase  your  honor.** 

"  I  assure  you.  Sir  John,**  continues  my  host, 
"  Pat  told  me  a  story  once  that  surprised  me  very 
much,  respecting  the  ignorance  of  the  French.** 

"  Indeed  !**  rejoins  the  baronet ;  "  really,  I  always 
supposed  the  French  to  be  a  most  accomplished 
people.** 

"  Throth  then,  they're  not,  sir,**  interrupts  Pat. 

"  Oh,  by  no  means,**  adds  mine  host,  shalcing  his 
head  emphatically. 

"  I  belie^'c,  Pat,  *twas  when  you  were  crossing 
the  Atlantic?**  says  the  master,  turning  to  Pat  with 
a  seductive  air,  and  leading  into  the  "  full  and  true 
account** — (for  Pat  had  thought  fit  to  visit  North 
AfMiikay,  for  "  a  raison  he  had**  in  the  autumn  of 
the  year  ninety-eight.) 

"  Yes,  sir,**  says  Pat,  "  the  broad  Atlantic,**  a  fa- 
vorite phra.sc  of  his,  which  he  gave  with  a  brogue 
as  broad,  almost,  as  the  Atlantic  itself. 

"  It  was  the  time  I  was  lost  in  crassin*  the  broad 
Atlantic,  comin*  home,**  began  Pat,  decoyed  into 
the  recital ;  "  whin  the  winds  began  to  blow,  and 
the  sae  to  rowl,  that  you*d  think  the  Colleen 
dhat  (that  was  her  name)  would  not  have  a  most 
left  but  what  would  rowl  out  of  her. 

"  Well,  sure  enough,  the  masts  went  by  the  board, 
at  last,  and  the  pumps  was  choak*d,  (divil  choak 
them  for  that  same),  and  av  coorse  the  wather  gain- 
ed an  us,  and  throth,  to  be  filled  with  wather  is 
neither  eood  for  man  or  baste ;  and  she  wassinkin* 
fast,  setuin*  down,  as  the  sailors  calls  it,  and  faith  I 


never  was  good  at  settHn*  down  fai  my  life,  and  I 
liked  it  then  leas  nor  ever ;  accordingly  we  prepared 
for  the  worst,  and  put  out  the  boat,  and  got  a  sack 
o*  bishkits,  and  a  cashk  o*  pork,  and  a  kag  o*  wa- 
ther, and  a  thrifle  o*  rum  alK)ord,  and  any  other  lit- 
tle mathers  we  could  think  iv  in  the  mortial  hurry 
we  wor  in — and,  faith,  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost, 
for  my  darlint,  the  Colleen  dkaty  went  down  like  a 
lump  o*  lead,  afore  we  wor  many  sthrokes  o*  the  oar 
away  from  her. 

"  Well,  we  dhrifted  away  all  that  night,  and  next 
mornin*  we  put  up  a  blanket  and  the  ind  av  a  pole 
as  well  as  we  could,  and  thin  we  sailed  illegant,  for 
we  dam*t  show  a  stitch  o*  canvas  the  night  before, 
bekase  it  was  blowin*  like  bloody  murther,  savin* 
your  presence,  and  sure  it*s  the  wondher  of  Uie 
world  we  worn*t  swally*d  alive  by  the  ragin*  sae. 

"  Well,  away  we  wint  for  more  nor  a  week,  and 
nothin*  before  our  two  good-looking  eyes  but  the 
canophy  iv  heaven,  and  the  wide  oc«an — the  broad 
Atlantic — ^not  a  thing  was  to  be  seen  but  the  sae 
and  the  sky ;  and  though  the  sae  and  the  sky  ia 
mighty  pnrty  thin^  in  themselves,  throth  they*re 
no  great  things  whm  you*ve  nothin*  else  to  look  at 
for  a  week  together — and  the  barest  rock  in  the 
world,  so  it  was  land,  would  be  more  welkim.  And 
then,  sure  enough,  throth,  our  provisions  began  to 
run  low,  the  bishkits,  and  the  wather,  and  the  rum 
— throth  that  was  gone  first  of  all — God  help  ui— 
and  oh  I  it  was  thin  that  starvation  began  to  stare 
us  in  the  face — *  Oh,  murther,  murther,  captain,  dar- 
lint,* says  I,  *I  wish  we  could  see  land  any  where,* 
says  I. 

"  *  More  power  to  your  elbow,  Paddy,  my  boy,* 
says  he,  *  for  sitch  a  good  wish,  and  throth,  it*s  my- 
self wishes  the  same. 

"  *  Oh,'  says  I,  *  that  it  may  plaze  you,  sweet  queen 
in  heaven,  supposing  it  was  only  a  diuolute  island,* 
says  I,  Mnhabited  wid  Turks,  sure  thev  wouldn*t  be 
such  bad  Christhans  as  to  refVise  ux  a  bit  and  a  sup.' 

"  *  Whisht,  whisht,  Paddy,'  savs  the  captain, '  don't 
be  talkin*  bad  of  any  one,*  says  he ;  *  you  don*t  know 
how  soon  you  may  want  a  ffood  word  put  in  for 
yourself,  if  you  should  be  ciuled  to  quarthers  in  th* 
other  world  all  of  a  suddent,*  says  he. 

"  ^Thrue  for  you,  captain,  darlint,*  says  I — I  call- 
ed him  darlint,  and  made  free  wid  him,  you  see, 
bekase  disthress  makes  uz  all  equal — *  thrue  for  you, 
captain,  jewel — God  betune  uz  and  harm,  I  owe  no 
man  any  spite* — and  throth,  that  was  oxily  thruth. 
Well,  the  last  bishkitwas  sarvcdout,  andbygortho 
wather  iUelf  was  all  gone  at  last,  and  we  passed  the 
night  mighty  cowld--well,  at  the  brake  o*  day  the 
sun  riz  most  beautiful  out  o*  the  waves,  that  was  aa 
bright  as  silver  and  aa  clear  aa  cryshthaL  But  it 
was  only  the  more  crule  upon  uz,  for  we  wor  be- 
ginin*  to  feel  terrible  hungry ;  when  all  at  wanst  I 
thought  I  spied  the  land — ^by  gor,  I  thought  I  felt 
my  heart  up  in  my  throat  in  a  minnit,  and  '  thun- 
dher  and  turf,  captain,*  says  I,  *  look  to  leeward,' 
saya  I. 

"♦MThatforf  sayshe. 

"  *  I  think  I  see  the  land,'  says  I.  So  he  upe  with 
his  bring-*um-near — (that*s  what  the  sailors  call  a 
spy-glass,  air),  and  looks  out,  and,  sore  enough,  it 
was. 
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"* Hurra!'  says  he,  *  we're  all  right  now;  puU 
away  my  boys,'  says  he. 

"  *  Take  care  you're  not  mistaken,'  says  I ;  *  may- 
be it's  only  a  fog-bank,  captain,  darlint,'  says  I. 

"  *  Oh,  no,'  says  he,  *  it's  the  land  in  airnest.' 

"  *  Oh,  then,  wherebouts  in  the  wide  world  are 
we,  captain  ?'  says  I ;  *•  maybe  it  id  be  in  Rootia  or 
Proosioy  or  the  Garman  Oceant,'  says  I. 

"  *  Tut,  you  fool,'  says  he — ^for  he  had  that  con- 
saited  way  wid  him — thinkin'  himself  cleverer  nor 
any  one  else — *tut,  you  fool,'  says  he,  *that*s 
France^^  says  he. 

** '  Tare  an  ouns,'  says  I,  *  do  you  tell  me  so  ?  and 
how  do  you  Imow  it's  France  it  is,  captain,  dear,' 
says  I. 

**  *•  Bckase  this  is  the  Bay  o'  Bishky  we*re  in  now,' 
says  he. 

"  *  Throth,  I  was  thinkin'  so  myself,'  says  I,  *  by 
the  rowl  it  has ;  for  I  oflen  heerd  av  it  in  regard  o' 
that  same ;'  and  throth,  the  likes  av  it  I  never  seen 
before  nor  since,  and,  with  the  help  o'  God,  never 
wiU. 

**  Well,  with  that,  my  heart  begun  to  grow  light, 
and  when  I  seen  my  life  was  safe,  I  began  to  grow 
twice  hungrier  nor  ever — so  says  I,  *  captain,  jewel, 
I  wish  we  had  a  gridiron.' 

"  *  Why  then,'  says  he,  *  thundhcr  and  turf,'  says 
he,  *  what  puts  a  gridiron  into  your  head  V 

"  *  Bekase  I'm  starvin'  with  the  hunger,'  says  I. 

"  *  And  sure,  bad  luck  to  you,'  says  he,  *  you 
couldn't  ate  a  gridiron,'  says  he,  *■  barrin'  you  wor 
a  pelican  o'  the  unldhemesSy  says  he. 

"  *  Ate  a  gridiron !'  says  I ;  *  och,  in  throth,  I'm 
not  such  a  gommoch  all  out  as  that,  any  how.  But 
sure  if  we  had  a  gridiron  we  could  dress  a  beef- 
steak,' says  I. 

*'*Arrah!  but  where's  the  beef-steak?'  says  he. 

*'  *  Sure,  couldn't  we  cut  a  slice  aff  the  pork  ?'  says  I. 

" '  By  gor,  I  never  thought  o'  that,'  says  the  cap- 
tain. 'You're  a  clever  fellow,  Paddy,'  says  he, 
laughin'. 

'' '  Oh,  there's  many  a  thrue  word  said  in  joke,' 
says  I. 

*' '  Thrue  for  you,  Paddy,'  says  he. 

"  *  Well,  then,'  says  I, '  if  you  put  me  ashore  there 
beyant,'  (for  we  were  nearin'  the  land  all  the  time,) 
'  and  sure  I  can  ask  thim  for  to  lind  me  the  loan  of 
a  gridiron,'  says  I. 

"  '  Oh,  by  gor,  the  butther'scomin'  out  o'  the  stir- 
about in  airncst,  now,'  says  he ;  *  you  gommoch,' 
says  he,  *  sure  I  towld  you  before  that's  France — 
and  sure  they're  all  furriners  there,'  says  the  cap- 
tain. 

"  *  Well,'  says  I,  *  and  how  do  you  know  but  I'm 
as  good  a  furriner  myself  as  any  o'  thim  ?' 

'*  *  What  do  you  mane  ?'  says  he. 

**  *  I  mane,'  says  I,  *■  what  I  towld  you,  that  Pm  as 
good  a  furriner  myself  as  any  o'  thim.' 

**  *"  Make  me  sinsible,'  says  he. 

"  *  By  dad,  maybe  that's  more  nor  me,  or  greater 
nor  me,  could  do,'  says  I — and  we  all  began  to  laugh 
at  him,  for  I  thought  Pd  pay  him  off  for  his  bit  o' 
consait  about  the  Garman  Oceant. 

**  *  Lave  aff  your  humbuggin',  says  he,  *  I  bid  you, 
and  tell  me  what  it  is  you  mane  at  all,  at  all.' 

"  *  Parly  voo  frongsay^^  says  I. 

"  *  Oh,  your  humble  sarvant,'  says  he ;  *  Wiiy,  by 
gor,  you're  a  scholar,  Paddy.' 

"*  Throth,  you  may  say  that,'  says  I. 

"  *  Why,  you're  a  clever  fellow,  Paddy,"  says  the 
captain^  jeerin'  like. 


"■  *  You're  not  the  first  that  said  that,'  says  I, 
*  whether  you  joke  or  no.' 

**  *0h,  but  I'm  in  airnest,'  says  the  captain — *and 
do  vou  tell  me,  Paddv,'  says  he,  Uhat  you  spake 
Friich  ?" 

**  *  Parly  voo  frong%ayj  says  I. 

**'By  gor,  that  bangs  Bana^her,  and  all  the 
world  knows  Banagher  bangs  the  devil — I  never 
met  the  likes  o'  you,  Paddy,'  says  he — *"  pull  away 
boys,  and  put  Paddy  ashore,  and  maybe  we  won't 
get  a  good  bellyfull  before  long.' 

*'  So  with  that,  it  was  no  sooner  said  nor  done — 
they  pulled  away  and  got  close  into  shore  in  less 
than  no  time,  and  run  the  boat  up  in  a  little  cre^k; 
and  a  beautiful  creek  it  was,  with  a  lovely  white 
sthrand,  an  iligant  place  for  ladies  to  bathe  in  the 
summer — and  out  I  got,  and  it's  stiff  enough  in  my 
limbs  I  was  afther  bein'  cramp'd  up  in  the  boat,  and 
perished  with  the  cowld  and  hunger ;  but  I  conthriv- 
ed  to  scramble  on,  one  way  or  the  other,  tow'rds  a 
little  bit  iv  a  wood  that  was  close  to  the  shore,  and 
the  smoke  curlin'  out  of  it,  quite  timpting  like. 

**  *  By  the  powdhers  o'  war,  Pm  all  right,'  says  I ; 
Hherfe's  a  house  there' — and  sure  enough  there  wis, 
and  a  parcel  of  men,  women,  and  childher,  ating  their 
dinner  round  a  table  quite  convenient.  And  so  I 
wint  up  to  the  dure,  and  I  thought  I'd  bo  very  civil 
to  thim,  as  I  heerd  the  Frinch  was  always  mighty 
p'lite  intirely — and  I  thought  I'd  show  them  I  luew 
what  good  manners  was. 

''  So  I  took  off  my  hat,  and  making  a  low  bow, 
says  I,  *  God  save  all  here,'  says  I. 

"  Well,  to  be  sure,  they  all  stopt  ating  at  wanst, 
and  begun  to  stare  at  me,  and  faith  they  almost 
looked  me  out  of  countenance — and  I  thought  to 
myself  it  was  not  good  manners  at  all— more  be 
token  from  furriners,  which  they  call  so  mighty 
p'lite  ;  but  I  never  minded  that,  in  regard  of  want- 
in'  the  gridiron ;  *  and  so,'  says  I,  *  I  beg  your  par- 
don,' says  I,  '  for  the  liberty  I  take,  but  its  only  be- 
in'  in  disthress  in  regard  of  ating,'  says  I,  *■  that  I 
make  bowld  to  throuble  yez,  and  if  you  could  lind 
me  the  loan  of  a  gridiron,'  says  I,  *  I'd  be  intirely 
pbleeged  to  ye.' 

"  By  gor,  they  all  stared  at  me  twice  worse  nor 
before,  and  with  that,  says  I,  (knowing  what  was 
in  their  minds),  *  indeed  it's  thrue  for  you,'  says  I ; 
*I'm  tathered  to  pieces,  and  God  knows  I  look 
quare  enough,  but  it's  by  raison  of  the  storm,'  says 
I,  *  which  dhruv  us  ashore  here  below,  and  we're  all 
starvin','  says  I. 

**  So  then  they  began  to  look  at  each  other  agin, 
and  myself,  seeing  at  wanst  dirty  thoughts  was  in 
their  heads,  and  that  they  tuk  me  for  a  poor  beggar 
comin'  to  crave  charity — with  that,  says  I,  *0hl 
not  at  all,'  says  I,  *  by  no  manes,  we  have  plenty  o' 
mate  ourselves,  there  below,  and  we'U  dhress  it,' 
says  I,  *  if  you  would  be  plaaed  to  lind  ub  the  loan 
of  a  gridiron,'  saya  I,  makin'  a  low  bow. 

**  Well,  sir,  with  that  throth  they  stared  at  me  twice 
worse  nor  ever,  and  fidth  I  began  to  thiiUt  that  may- 
be the  captain  was  wrong,  and  that  it  was  not  France 
at  all  at  all — and  so  says  I — ^  I  beg  pardon,  sir,'  saya 
I,  to  a  fine  ould  man,  with  a  head  of  hair  as  white 
as  silver — *  maybe  I'm  undher  a  mistake,'  Bkj%  I, 
'  but  I  thought  I  waa  in  France,  sir ;  aren't  yon  fiir- 
rlners?'  says  I — ^  Parly  voofnm^ayf* 

"  *"  We,  munseer,'  says  he. 

**  *  Then  would  you  Und  me  the  loan  of  a  gridi- 
ron,' says  I,  *  if  you  plase?' 

Oh,  it  WM  thin  Uiat  thej  fUred  at  ne  m  if  I 
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h&d  aiven  hesds ;  and  fuith  rajteV  benn  to  feel 
fliutbered  like,  and  onun; — and  bo  saya  1,  makiog  a 
bow  iDd  scrape  agia,  '1  know  it'a  a  liberty  I  take, 
nr,'  sajB  I,  'but  it's  only  in  the  regard  of  bein' 
cut  away,  and  if  jou  plaze,  Bir,  aajg  1,  '  Farly  voo 
^rotufayr 

"  'we,  mnnmer,' aaji  he,  might;  eharp. 

" '  Then  would  you  lind  me  tbe  loan  of  a 
iron  T  aaye  I,  '  and  you'll  obleege  me.' 

"  Well,  rir,  the  ould  cbap  begun  to  mnnacer  me, 
but  the  ^Til  a  bit  of  a  gridiron  he'd  gie  me ;  and 
80  I  began  to  iMnk  tbey  were  all  neygars,  for  all 
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but  he  .hook  hi. 

the  loan  of  a 

'  and  howld  your  prate.' 

"Well,  what  would  yon  think  b 
owld  noddle,  aa  much  oa  to  say  he  wouldn't;  and 
BO  says  I.  '  Bad  ceu  to  the  likes  o'  that  I  ever  reen 
— throlh  if  you  were  in  my  country,  it'a  not  tbat- 
a-«ay  they'd  use  you;  the  curse  o  the  crows  on 
you,  you  ould  sinner,' saya  1,  'ths  divil  a  longer  I'll 
darken  your  dure.' 


their  fine  mftiinera;  and  thrath  my  blood  began  to 
riae,  and  aaya  I,  '  Ry  mv  bowI,  if  it  waa  you  was  in 
disthresK,'  saya  I,  '  and  if  it  naa  to  ould  Ireland  you 
kem,  it'e  not  only  the  gridiron  they'd  give  you  if 
you  ai'd  it,  but  i<nniet1iing  to  put  an  it  too,  and  a 
dhrop  of  dbrink  into  the  bargain,  and  cead  milh 
/aillt: 

"Well,  the  word  trad  mille  faitit  aeemed  to 
Mchreckhia  heart,  and  tlic  ould  chap  cocked  his 
ear,  and  bo  \  thought  I'd  give  him  another  offer, 
and  make  him  ainalble  at  hut ;  and  so  says  I,  waniit 
;,  quite  alow,  that  he  might  undherttand — Par- 


"  We,  muni 

"  '  Then  lind  nie  the  loan  of  a  gridiron,'  Buys  I, 
'and  bad  ecram  to  you.' 

"  Well,  bad  win'  to  the  bit  of  U  he'd  gi'  me,  and 
the  ould  chap  begins  howin'  and  scrapin',  and  Boid 
Bomething  or  other  about  a  long  tonga. 

"'Phoo! — the  devil  aweep  yourself  and  jour 
tonga,'  Bays  I,  '  I  don't  want  a  tonga  at  all  at  all ; 


"  So  he  Been  I  was  rei'd,  and  I  thought  as  I  was 
tumin'  away,  I  seen  him  begin  to  rclinl,  and  that 
his  conscience  Ihroublcd  him  ;  and  says  I,  turnin' 
back,  ■Well,  I'll  give  you  one  chance  more — you 
owld  thief — are  you  a  Chrisblhan  at  all  at  allf  are 
you  a  furriner,'  says  I,  'that  all  the  world  calla  bo 
p'iite  f  Bad  luck  to  yoii,  do  yon  undherstand  your 
own  language? — Parly  voo  Fronffiay,'  Bays  I. 

" '  We,  munsecr,'  gays  he. 

"  '  Then,  Ihundhcr  and  inrf,'  says  I,  '  will  you  lind 
me  the  loan  of  a  gridiron  V 

■■  Well,  air,  the  divil  resave  the  bit  of  it  he'd  gi' 
me — and  so  with  that,  '  fho  curse  o'  the  hungry  on 
you,  you  owld  negardly  villain,'  Bays  I;  'the  back 
o'  my  hand  and  the  sowl  o'  my  foot  1o  you  ;  that 
you  niny  want  a  gridiron  yourself  yet,'  Bays  I;  'and 
wherever  I  go,  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  shall 
hear  o'  jou,^  says  I;  and  with  (hat  I  lift  them  there, 
sir,  and  hem  away — and  in  throth  its  often  since, 
(hat  /  Ihouffht  that  if  ihu  mfmrjl'oUe." 


'So,  TRavK  Ton! — "Come  down,"  said  tho  boat- 
swain of  a  man-of-war.  to  a  miechieTous  joung  son 
of  Erin  who  had  been  idling  in  the  main-top.  "  Come 
down,  I  Bay,  or  I'll  give  you  a  good  round  doien 
with  the  cat,  you  rascal." 

"Throth,  sir,  and  I  wouldn't  como  down  if  you'd 
give  ne  two  doicn." 


Oke  at  a  T[hk. — An  Irinh  peasant,  on  a  tmall 
ragged  pony,  was  floundering  through  a  bog,  when 
the  aDlmai,  in  its  efTorM  to  puah  on,  got  one  of  its 
hoofs  into  the  Btirrupfl. 

"  Arrah,  niy  boy."  said  the  rider,  "if  jrim  are 
going  to  get  up,  it's  time  for  hu  to  get  down." 
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AvDT  Roomrr  was  a  fellow  who  had  the  most 
singular  ingenious  knack  of  doing  every  thing  the 
wrong  way ;  disappointment  awaited  on  all  affairs 
in  which  he  bore  a  part,  and  destruction  was  at  his 
fingers*  ends :  so  the  nick-name  the  neighbors  stuck 
upon  him  was  Handy  Andy,  and  the  jeering  jingle 
pleased  them. 

Andy^s  entrance  into  this  world  was  quite  in 
character  with  his  after  achievments,  for  he  was 
nearly  the  death  of  his  mother.  She  survived, 
however,  to  have  herself  clawed  almost  to  death 
while  her  darling  baby  was  in  arms,  for  he  would 
not  take  his  nourishment  from  the  parent  fount 
unless  he  had  one  of  his  little  red  fists  twisted 
into  his  uKoiher's  hair,  which  he  dragged  till  he 
made  her  roar;  while  he  diverted  the  pain  by 
scratching  Imv  tUl  the  blood  came,  with  the  other. 
Nevertheilrit  she  swore  he  was  *^  the  loveliest  and 
sweetest  CMiythur  the  sun  ever  shined  upon ;"  and 
when  Im  iiIm  able  to  run  about  and  wield  a  little 
stick,  aad^'tmash  every  thing  breakable  belonging 
to  her,  Abe  Odfy  pnilaed  his  precocious  powers,  and 
used  to  feak,  '^Did  ever  any  one  see  a  darlin*  of  his 
age  hatadle  ft  itick  so  bowld  as  he  did!'* 

Andy  grew  ap  in  mischief  and  the  admiration  of 
his  mammy ;  but,  to  do  him  justice,  he  never  meant 
harm  la  the  course  of  his  life,  and  was  most  anxious 
to  offer  his  services  on  all  occasions  to  any  one  who 
would  accept  tbem ;  but  they  were  only  those  who 
had  not  already  proved  Andy's  peculiar  powers. 

There  was  a  larmer  hard  by  in  this  hiappy  state 
of  ignorapce,  nitmed  Owen  Doyle,  or,  as  he  was 
fammarij  called,  Owny  na  Coppal,  or,  **  Owen  of 
the  horses,**  because  he  bred  many  of  these  animals, 
and  sold  them  at  the  neighboring  fairs ;  and  Andy 
one  day  offered  his  services  to  Owny  when  he  was 
in  want  of  some  one  to  drive  up  a  horse  to  his 
house  from  a  distant  **  bottom,"  as  low  grounds  by 
A  river  side  are  always  called  in  Ireland. 

**  Oh,  he's  wild,  Andy,  and  you'd  never  be  able 
to  ketch  him,"  said  Owny.—"  Throth,  an'  I'll  en- 
gage I'll  ketch  him  if  you'll  let  me  go.  I  never 
seen  the  horse  I  couldn't  ketch  sir,"  said  Andy. 

"  Why,  you  little  spridhogue,  if  he  took  to  run- 
nin'  over  the  long  bottom,  it  'ud  be  more  than  a 
day's  work  for  you  to  folly  him." — "  Oh,  but  he 
won't  run." 

"  Why  won't  he  run  ?" — **  Becase  I  won't  make 
him  run." 

"  How  can  you  help  it  ?"— "  I'll  soother  him." 

*'  Well,  you're  a  willin'  brat,  any  how ;  and  so  go, 
and  God  speed  you !"  said  Owny. 

**  Just  gi'  me  a  wisp  o'  hay  an'  a  han'ful  iv  oats," 
said  Andy,  **if  I  should  have  to  coax  him." — 
"  Sartinly,"  said  Owny,  who  entered  the  stable  and 
came  forth  with  the  articles  required  by  Andy,  and 
a  halter  for  the  horse  also. 

"  Now,  take  care,"  said  Owny,  **  that  you're  able 
to  ride  that  horse  if  you  get  on  him  " — *'  Oh,  never 
fear,  sir.  I  can  ride  owld  Lanty  Gubbins's  mule 
betther  nor  any  o'  the  other  boys  on  the  comnon, 
and  he  couldn't  throw  me  th'  other  day,  though  he 
kicked  the  shoes  av  him." 

*' After  that,  you  may  ride  any  thing,"  said 
Owny :  and  indeed  it  was  true ;  for  Lanty  s  mule, 
which  fed  on  the  common,  being  ridden  sUly  by  all 


the  young  vagabonds  in  the  neighborhood,  had 
become  such  an  adept  in  the  art  of  getting  rid  of 
his  troublesome  customers,  that  it  might  be  well 
considered  a  feat  to  stick  on  him. 

"  Now,  take  grate  care  of  him,  Andy,  my  boy," 
said  the  farmer. — "  Don't  be  afeard,  sir,"  said  Andj. 
who  started  on  his  errand  in  that  peculiar  pace 
which  is  elegantly  called  a  **  sw  eep's  trot ;"  and  ss 
the  river  lay  between  Owny  Doyle's  and  the  bot- 
tom, and  was  too  deep  for  Andy  to  ford  at  that 
season,  he  went  round  by  Dinny  Dowling's  mill, 
where  a  small  wooden  bridge  crossed  the  stream. 

Here  he  thought  he  might  as  well  secure  the  as- 
sistance of  Paudeen,  the  miller's  son,  to  help  him 
in  catching  the  horse;  so  he  looked  about  the 
place  until  ho  found  him,  and,  telling  him  the  er- 
rand on  which  he  was  going,  said,  **  If  you  like  to 
come  wid  me,  we  can  both  have  a  ride."  This  was 
temptation  sufficient  for  Paudeen,  and  the  boys 
proceeded  together  to  the  bottom,  and  they  were 
not  long  in  securing  the  horse.  When  they  had 
got  the  halter  over  his  head,  ^  Now,"  said  Andy, 
"give  me  a  lift  on  him;"  and  accordingly,  by 
Paudeen's  catching  Andy's  left  foot  in  both  hut 
hands  clasped  together  in  the  fashion  of  a  stirrup, 
he  hoisted  his  friend  on  the  horse's  back ;  and,  as 
soon  as  he  was  secure  there.  Master  Paudeen,  bj 
the  aid  of  Andy's  hand,  contrived  to  scramble  up 
after  him ;  upon  which  Andy  a|>plied  his  heels  bto 
the  horse's  side  with  many  vigorous  kicks,  and 
crying  **  hurrup  1"  at  the  same  time,  endeavored  to 
stimi&te  Owny's  steed  into  something  of  a  pace,  is 
he  turned  his  head  towards  the  mill. 

"  Sure  aren't  you  going  to  crass  the  river  I"  said 
Paudeen. — **  No,  I'm  going  to  lave  you  at  home." 

"  Oh,  I'd  rather  go  up  to  Owny's,  and  it's  the 
shortest  way  acrass  the  river." — *'  Yea,  but  I  don't 
like—" 

**  Is  it  afeard  you  are !"  said  Paudeen. — *'  Not  I, 
indeed,"  said  Andy  ;  though  it  was  really  the  &ct, 
for  the  width  of  the  stream  startled  lum;  "but 
Owny  towld  me  to  take  grate  care  o'  the  baste,  and 
Fm  loath  to  wet  his  feet. 

"  Go  long  wid  you,  you  fool  1  what  harm  would 
it  do  him  ?  Sure  he's  neither  sugar  nor  salt  that 
he'd  melt." 

"  Well,  I  won't,  any  how,"  said  Andy,  who  by 
this  time  had  got  the  horse  into  a  good  high  trot, 
that  shook  every  word  of  argument  out  of  Pau- 
deen's body ;  besides,  it  was  as  much  as  the  boys 
could  do  to  keep  their  seats  on  Owny's  Bucephalus, 
who  was  not  long  in  reaching  the  miller's  bridge. 
Here  voice  and  rein  were  employed  to  pull  him  in, 
that  he  might  cross  the  narrow  wooden  stmctuie 
at  a  quiet  pace.  But  whether  his  double  load  had 
given  him  the  idea  of  double  exertion,  or  that  the 
pair  of  legs  on  each  side  sticking  into  his  flanks 
(and  perhaps  the  horse  was  ticklish)  niade  him  go 
the  faster,  we  know  not ;  but  the  horse  charged 
the  bridge  as  if  an  EnniskilHner  were  on  his  bMk, 
and  an  enemy  before  him ;  and  In  two  minutes  his 
hoofii  clattered  like  thunder  on  Uie  bridge,  that  did 
not  bend  beneath  him.  No,  it  did  nci  bend,  but  it 
broke;  proving  the  falsehood  of  the  boaat,  '*I  may 
break,  but  I  won't  bend  ;'*  for  after  all,  the  reafly 
strong  may  bend,  and  be  as  strong  as  ever :  it  to 
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the  Qiuouiid,  that  hu  ohIt  the  Kcming  of  ■trength, 
thkt  bre4ks  kC  lut  when  it  reiUts  too  long. 

Surpriaing  wu  the  Bina  the  joung  equenriuis 
took  OTer  iLe  e>n  of  (he  horee,  enough  to  make 
»U  the  artiati  of  Astlej'l  eafioiu  ;  and  plump  they 
front  into  the  rlTer,  where  CKch  formed  hU  own 
ring,  and  executed  some  comical  "sccdcb  in  the 
circle,"  which  were  iuddeolj  changed  to  evolu- 
tions on  the  "fljing  cord"  (hat  Dinaj  Dowling 
threw  the  performer*,  which  became  suddenly  cod- 
Terted  into  a  "tight  rope"  u  he  dngged  the  ml- 
tigtvrt  out  of  the  water ;  and,  for  fear  their  blood 
might  be  chilled  by  the  accident,  he  gave  them 
both  an  enormous  tbreshing  with  the  dry  end  of 
tbe  rope,  just  to  restore  circulation;  and  his  exer- 
tions had  they  been  witnened,  would  have  charmed 
the  Humane  Society. 

A*  for  the  horae,  his  legs  ituck  through  the 
bndge,  as  though  be  bad  been  put  in  a  chiroplail, 
and  he  went  playing  away  on  the  water  with  coU' 
ridenihle  eiecution,  as  if  he  were  accompanying 
himself  in  the  song  which  he  was  pquealing'  at  the 
top  of  his  Toice.  Half  the  saws,  hatchets,  ropes, 
and  poles  In  the  parish  were  put  in  rcquisilion  im- 
mediately ;  and  the  horse's  first  lesson  in  cAiro- 
plaiUic  eiercise  was  performed  with  no  Other  loss 
than  some  akin  and  a  good  deal  of  hair.  Of  course 
Andy  did   not   renlure   on   taking  Owny'a   horse 

account  of  the  accident.  Andy,  for  years,  kept  out 
of  Owny  na  Coppal's  way  ;  and  at  any  lime  that  his 
presence  was  troublesome,  the  Inconvenienced 
party  had  only  to  say.  "  Isn't  that  Owny  na  Cop- 
pal  coming  this  wajF    and  Andy  fled  for  his  life. 

When  Andy  grew  up  to  be  what  in  country 
parlance  is  called  "a  brave  lump  of  a  boy,"  his 
mother  thought  he  was  old  enough  to  do  something 
for  himself;  so  she  took  hira  one  day  along  with 
her  to  the  squire's,  and  waited  outside  the  door, 
loitering  up  and  down  the  yard  behind  tbe  bouse, 
among  a  crowd  of  bei^ars  and  great  lazy  dogs  that 
were  thrusting  their  beads  Into  every  iron  pot  that 
stood  outside  the  kitchen  door,  until  cbaiiee  might 
give  her  "a  sight  o'  tbe  squire  afore  he  wint  out  or 
afore  he  wint  in."  After  spending  her  entire  day 
In  this  idle  way,  at  last  tbe  squire  mude  his  appear- 
ance, and  Judy  presented  her  son,  who  kept  scrap- 
ing his  foot,  and  pulling  bis  forelock,  that  stuck  out 
like  a  [Ncce  of  ragged  thatch  from  bis  forehead, 
making  his  obeisance  to  the  squire,  while  his 
mother  was  sounding  his  praises  for  being  the 
"  handiest  craythur  sliie — and  so  wiUin' — nothing 
comes  wroi:g  to  him," 

"I  suppose,  the  English  of  all  this  is.  you  want 
me  to  take  bimT  said  the  squire.— "Tbroth,  an' 
your  honor,  that's  just  it — if  your  honor  would  be 

"What  can  be  do  I" — "  Any  thing  your  honor." 

"That  means  noUiing,  1  suppose,"  said  the 
squire. — "Oh,  no,  lir.  Every  thing  1  mane,  that 
you  would  desire  him  to  do." 

To  every  one  of  these  assurances  on  hiscaotber's 
part,  Andj  made  ■  bow  and  a  scrape. 

"Can  be  take  care  of  horses T" — "The  best  of 
care,  dr,"  said  the  mother,  while  the  miller,  who 
was  standing  behind  the  squire  wailing  for  orders, 
made  a  grimace  at  Andy,  who  was  obliged  to  cram 
his  face  into  his  hat  to  hide  the  laugh,  which  he  could 
hardly  smother  from  being  heard,  as  well  as  seen, 

"Let  him  come,  then,  and  belp  in  tbe  sUbles, 
and  well  see  what  be  can  do," — "  Hay  the  Lord — " 


"That'll  do— there,  now  go."— "Oh,  anre,  bnt 
ni  pray  for  you,  and — " 

"Will  you  go?" — "  And  may  angels  make  your 
honor's  bed  this  blessed  night,  I  pray  I" 

"If  jou  don't  go,  jour  son  shan't  come." 


.*:* 


Tbe  next  dny,  Andy  was  duly  Installed  into  his 
office  of  stable-helper;  and,  as  be  was  a  good 
rider,  he  was  soon  made  wliipper-in  to  the  bounds, 
as  there  was  a  want  of  such  a  functionary  in  the 
establishment ;  and  Andy's  boldness  In  this  capacity 
made  him  soon  a  favorite  with  the  squire,  who  waa 
one  of  those  rollicking  boys  on  the  pattern  of  the 
old  school,  who  scorned  the  attentions  of  a  regular 
valet,  and  let  any  one  that  chance  threw  in  his  way 
bring  bim  his  boots,  or  his  hot  water  for  shavtDg, 
or  bis  coat,  whenever  it  uai  brushed.  One  morn- 
ing, Andy,  who  was  very  often  the  attendant  on 
such  occasions,  came  to  his  room  with  hot  water. 
He  tapped  at  (he  door. 

"Who's  that  r  said  the  aquuti,  who  was  but  just 
id  did  not  know  but  it  might  bo  one  of  tbe 


"Ob— Andy! 


"It'si 
Comi 


"Here's    tbe    hot 
tin 


wather,  sir,"  said  Andy,  bearing  a 

"Why,  what  the  d — I  brings  that  tin  can  beref 
Ton  might  as  well  bring  tbe  stable-bucket." — "I 
beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  said  Andy,  retreating.  "  In 
two  minutes  more,  Andy  came  back,  aad,  tapping 
at  the  door,  put  in  his  head  cautiously,  and  said, 
"  The  maids  m  the  kitchen,  your  honor,  says  there's 
not  so  much  hot  wather  ready." 

"  Did  I  not  see  it  a  moment  since  in  your  bands?" 
— "Tes,dr,  but  that's  not  nigh  the  full  o' the 
stable-bucket." 

"  Go  along,  you  Btu[dd  thief!  and  get  me  some 
hot  water  directly." — "  Will  the  can  do,  sirt" 

"Ay,  any  thing,  so  you  make  haste." 
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Off  potted  Andy,  and  back  he  came  with  the  can. 

'*Where'U  I  put  it,  sir  ?*»—"  Throw  this  out," 
said  the  squire,  handing  Andy  a  jug  containing 
some  cold  water,  meaning  the  jug  to  be  replenished 
with  the  hot. 

Andy  took  the  jug,  and  the  window  of  the  room 
being  open,  he  very  deliberately  threw  the  jug  out. 
The  squire  stared  with  wonder,  and  at  last  said, 

"What  did  you  do  that  for?"— '* Sure  you 
totold  me  to  throw  it  out,  sir." 

"  Go  out  of  this,  you  thick-headed  yiUain !"  said 
the  squire,  throwing  his  boots  at  Andy's  head, 
along  with  some  very  neat  curses.  Andy  retreated, 
and  thought  himself  a  very  ill-used  person. 

Though  Andy's  regular  business  was  *Srhipper-in," 
yet  he  was  liable  to  be  called  on  for  the  perform- 
ance of  various  other  duties:  he  sometimes  at- 
tended at  table,  when  the  number  of  guests  re- 
quired that  all  the  subs  should  be  put  in  requisition, 
or  rode  on  some  distant  errand  for  **  the  misthress," 
or  drove  out  the  nurse  and  children  on  the  jaunting- 
car;  and  many  were  the  mistakes,  delays,  or  ac- 
cidents ari«ng  from  Handy  Andy's  interference  in 
such  matters ;  but,  as  they  were  never  serious,  and 
generally  laughable,  they  never  cost  him  the  loss 
of  his  place  or  the  squire's  favor,  who  rather  en- 
joyed Andy's  blunders. 

The  first  time  Andy  was  admitted  into  the  mys- 
teries of  the  dining-room,  great  was  his  wonder. 
The  butler  took  him  in  to  give  him  some  previous 
instructions,  and  Andy  was  so  lost  in  admiration 
at  the  sight  of  the  assembled  glass  and  plate,  that 
he  stood  with  his  mouth  and  eyes  wide  open,  and 
scarcely  heard  a  word  that  was  said  to  him.  After 
the  head-man  had  been  dinning  his  instructions  into 
him  for  some  time,  he  said  he  might  go  until  his 
attendance  was  required.  But  Ajidy  moved  not ; 
he  stood  with  his  eyes  fixed  by  a  sort  of  fascination 
on  some  object  that  seemed  to  rivet  them  with  the 
same  unaccountable  influence  that  the  snake  exer- 
cises over  its  victim. 

**  What  are  you  looking  at  ?'*  said  the  butler, — 
'*  Them  things,  sir,"  said  Andy,  pointing  to  some 
silver  forks. 

"  Is  it  the  forks  ?"  said  the  butler.—"  Oh  no,  sir  f 
I  know  what  forks  is  very  well ;  but  I  never  seen 
them  things  afore." 

"  What  things  do  you  mean  ?" — "  These  things, 
sir,"  said  Andy,  taking  up  one  of  the  silver  forks, 
and  turning  it  round  and  round  in  his  hand  in 
utter  astonishment,  while  the  butler  grinned  at  his 
ignorance,  and  enjoyed  his  own  superior  knowledge. 

"Well!"  said  Andy  after  a  long  pause,  "the 
divil  be  from  me  if  ever  I  seen  a  silver  spoon  split 
that  way  before." 

The  butler  laughed  a  horse-laugh,  and  made  a 
standing  joke  of  Andy's  split  spoon ;  but  time  and 
experience  made  Andy  less  impressed  with  wonder 
at  the  show  of  plate  and  glass,  and  the  split  spoons 
became  familiar  as  *  household  words '  to  him ;  yet 
still  there  were  things  in  the  duties  of  table  attend- 
ance beyond  Andy's  comprehension, — ^he  used  to 
hand  cold  plates  for  fish,  and  hot  plates  for  jelly,  etc. 
But  *  one  day,'  as  Zanga  says, — *  one  day'  he  was 
thrown  off  his  centre  in  a  remarkable  degree  by  a 
bottle  of  soda-water. 

It  was  when  that  combustible  was  first  introduced 
into  Ireland,  as  a  dinner  beverage,  that  the  occur- 
rence took  place,  and  Andy  had  the  luck  to  be  the 
person  to  whom  a  gentleman  applied  for  some  soda- 
water. 


"Sirr  said  Andy.— "  Soda-water,"  said  the 
guest,  in  that  subdued  tone  in  which  people  are  apt 
to  name  their  wants  at  a  dinner-table. 

Andy  went  to  the  butler.     "  Mr.  Morgan,  there's 

a  gintleman " — "  Let  me  alone,  will  you  ?"  said 

Mr.  Morgan. 

Andy  manoeuvred  round  him  a  little  longer,  and 
again  essayed  to  be  heard. 

"Mr.  Morgan!" — "Don't  you  see  I'm  as  busy  as 
I  can  be !  Can't  you  do  it  yourself?** 

"  I  dunna  what  he  wants." — "  Well,  go  and  ax 
him,"  said  Mr.  Morgan. 

Andy  went  off  as  he  was  bidden,  and  came  be- 
hind the  thirsty  gentleman's  chair,  with  "I  beg 
your  pardon,  sir." 

"  Well !"  said  the  gentleman. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir ;  but  what's  this  you 
ax'd  me  for  ?"—"  Soda-water." 

"  What,  sir  ?" — "  Soda-water ;  but,  perhaps,  you 
have  not  any." 

"Oh,  there's  plenty  in  the  house,  sir?  Would 
you  like  it  hot,  sir  ?" 

The  gentleman  laughed,  and,  supposing  the  new 
fashion  was  not  understood  in  the  present  com- 
pany, said  "  Never  mind." 

But  Andy  was  too  anxious  to  please,  to  be  so 
satisfied,  and  again  applied  to  Mr.  Morgan. 

"Sir!"  said  he. — "Bad  luck  to  you!  can't  you 
let  me  alone  ?" 

"There's  a  gintleman  wants  some  soap  and 
wather." 

"  Some  what  ?"— "  Soap  and  wather,  sir." 

"Divil  sweep  you! — Soda-wather  you  mane. 
You'll  get  it  under  the  sideboard." 

"Is  it  in  the  can,  sir?"— "The  curse  o'  Crumll 
on  you — in  the  bottles." 

bottle 
you ! — tne  uttie  bottle?." 

"Is it  the  little  bottles  with  no  bottoms,  sir!" — 
"  I  wish  yoM  wor  in  the  bottom  o'  the  say !"  said 
Mr.  Morgan,  who  was  fuming  and  pufiing,  and 
rubbing  down  his  face  with  his  napkin,  as  he  was 
hurrying  to  all  quarters  of  the  room,  or,  as  Andy 
said,  in  praising  his  activity,  that  he  was  "  like  bad 
luck, — everywhere." 

"  There  they  are  t"  said  Morgan,  at  last. 

"Oh!  them  bottles  that  won't  stand,"  said 
Andy ;  "  sure,  them's  what  I  said,  with  no  bottoms 
to  them.  Howll  I  open  it — ^it's  tied  downf — 
"Cut  the  cord,  you  fool  I" 

Andy  did  as  he  was  desired ;  and  he  happened 
at  the  time  to  hold  the  bottle  of  soda-water  on  a 
level  with  the  candles  that  shed  light  over  the 
festive  board  from  a  large  silver  branch,  and  the 
moment  he  made  the  incision,  bang  went  the  bottle 
of  soda,  knocking  out  two  of  the  lights  with  the 
projected  cork,  which,  performing  its  parabola  the 
length  of  the  room,  struck  the  squire  himself  in 
the  eye  at  the  foot  of  the  table,  while  the  hostess 
at  the  head  had  a  cold-bath  down  her  back.  Andy, 
when  he  saw  the  soda-water  jumping  out  of  the 
bottle,  held  it  from  him  at  arm's  length ;  every  fin 
it  made,  exchiiming,  "Ow!— owl — ow!"  and,  at 
last,  whea  the  bottle  was  empty,  he  roared  out, 
"  Oh,  Lord !— it's  aU  gone !" 

Great  was  the  commotion; — ^few  could  resist 
laughter  except  the  ladies,  who  aU  looked  at  their 
gowns,  not  liking  the  mixture  of  satin  and  soda- 
water.  The  extinguished  candles  were  re-liglited, 
— ^the  squire  got  his  eye  open  again, — and,  the  next 
time  he  perceived  the  butler  sufficiently  near  to 


"  Is  this  it,  sir?"  said  Andy,  producing  a 
of  ale. — "  No,  bad  cess  to  you  f — the  little  be 
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speak  to  him,  he  said  in  a  low  and  hurried  tone  of 
deep  angeff  while  he  knit  his  brow,  **Send  that 
fellow  out  of  the  rooml^*  but,  within  the  same 
instant,  resumed  the  former  smile,  that  beamed  on 
all  around  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

Andy  was  expelled  the  W/e  d  manner  in  dis- 
grace, and  for  days  kept  out  of  his  master's  and 
mistress's  way  :  in  the  mean  time  the  butler  made 
a  good  story  of  the  thing  in  the  servants'  hall ; 
and,  when  he  held  up  Andy's  ignorance  to  ridicule, 
by  telling  how  he  asked  for  **soap  and  water," 
Andy  was  given  the  name  of  **  Suds,"  and  was 
called  by  no  other,  for  months  after. 

But,  though  Andy's  functions  in  the  interior 
were  suspended,  his  services  in  out-of-door  affairs 
were  occasionally  put  in  requisition.  But  here  his 
evil  genius  still  haunted  him,  and  he  put  his  foot  in 
a  piece  of  business  his  master  sent  him  upon  one 
day,  which  was  so  simple  as  to  defy  almost  the 
chance  of  Andy  making  any  mistake  about  it ;  but 
Andy  was  Tery  ingenious  in  his  own  particular  line. 

*^  Ride  into  the  town,  and  see  if  there's  a  letter 
for  me,"  said  the  squire,  one  day  to  our  hero. — 
"  Yis,  sir." 

"You  know  where  to  go?" — "To  the  town, 
sir." 

"  But  do  you  know  where  to  go  In  the  town  ?" — 
"  No,  sir." 

"  And  why  don't  you  ask,  you  stupid  thief?" — 
"  Sure,  I'd  find  out,  sir." 

"  Didn't  I  often  tell  you  to  ask  what  you're  to  do, 
when  you  don't  know?" — "  Yis,  sir." 

"And  why  don't  you?"— "I  don't  like  to  be 
throublesome,  sir." 

"Confound  you!"  said  the  squire;  though  he 
could  not  help  laughing  at  Andy's  excuse  for  re- 
maining in  ignorance. 

"Well,"  continued  he,  "go  to  the  post-office. 
You  know  the  post-office,  I  suppose  ?" — "  Yis,  sir ; 
where  they  sell  gunpowdher." 

"  You're  right  for  once,"  said  the  squire ;  for  his 
Majesty's  postmaster  was  the  person  who  had  the 
privilege  of  dealing  in  the  aforesaid  combustible. 
"  60  then  to  the  post-office,  and  ask  for  a  letter  for 
me.     Remember, — not  gunpowder,  but  a  letter." 

"  Yis,  sir,'*  said  Andy,  who  got  astride  of  his 
hack,  and  trotted  away  to  the  post-office.  On  ar- 
riving at  the  shop  of  the  postmaster,  (for  that 
person  carried  on  a  brisk  trade  in  groceries,  gim- 
lets, broadcloth,  and  linen-drapery,)  Andy  present- 
ed himself  at  the  counter,  and  said, 

"  I  want  a  letther,  sir,  if  you  plase.'* 

"  Who  do  you  want  it  for  ?"  said  the  postmaster, 
in  a  tone  which  Andy  considered  an  aggression 
upon  the  sacredness  of  private  life :  so  Andy 
thought  the  coolest  contempt  he  could  throw  upon 
the  prying  impertinence  of  the  postmaster  was  to 
repeat  his  question. 

"I  want  a  letther,  sir,  if  you  plase." 

"And  who  do  you  want  it  for?"  repeated  the 
postmaster. 

"  What's  that  to  you  ?"  said  Andy. 

The  postmaster,  laughing  at  his  simplicity,  told 
him  he  could  not  tell  what  letter  to  give  him  unless 
he  told  him  the  direction. 

"  The  directions  I  got  was  to  get  a  letther  here, 
— that's  the  directions." 

"Who  gave  you  those  directions?" — "The 
masther." 

"And  who's  your  master?" — "What  consam  is 
that  o'  yours  ?" 


"  Why,  yon  stupid  rascal !  if  you  don't  tell  me 
his  name,  how  can  I  give  you  a  letter  ?" — "  You 
could  give  it  if  you  liked ;  but  you're  fond  of  axin' 
impident  questions,  bekase  you  think  I'm  simple." 

"  Go  along  out  o'  this.  Your  master  must  be  as 
great  a  goose  as  yourself  to  send  such  a  messen- 
ger."— "  Bad  luck  to  your  impidince !"  said  Andy  ; 
"  is  it  Squire  Egan  you  dar  to  say  goose  to  ?" 

"  Oh,  Squire  Egan's  your  master,  then  ?" — "  Yis  ; 
have  you  any  thing  to  say  agin  it?" 

"  Only  that  I  never  saw  you  before." — "  Faith, 
then  you'll  never  see  me  agin,  if  I  have  my  own 
consint." 

"  I  won't  give  you  any  letter  for  the  squire,  un- 
less I  know  you're  his  servant.  Is  there  any  one 
in  the  town  knows  you  ?" — "  Plenty,"  said  Andy  ; 
"  it's  not  every  one  is  as  ignorant  as  you." 

Just  at  this  moment,  a  person  entered  the  house 
to  get  a  letter,  to  whom  Andy  was  known ;  and 
he  vouched  to  the  postmaster  that  the  account  he 
gave  of  himself  was  true. — "  You  may  give  him 
the  squire's  letter.  Have  you  one  for  me  ?" — "  Yes, 
sir,"  said  the  postmaster,  producing  one :  "  four- 
pence." 

The  new-comer  paid  the  fourpence  postage,  and 
left  the  shop  with  his  letter. 

"  Here's  a  letter  for  the  squire,"  said  the  post- 
master.    "  You've  to  pay  me  elevenpence  postage." 

"  What  'ud  I  pay  elevenpence  for  ?" — "  For  post- 

age." 

"  To  the  divil  wid  you !  Didn't  I  see  you  give 
Mr.  Delany  a  letther  for  fourpence  this  minit,  and 
a  bigger  letther  than  this ;  and  now  you  want  me 
to  pay  elevenpence  for  this  scrap  of  a  thing.  Do 
you  think  I'm  a  fool?" 

"No;  but  I'm  sure  of  it,"  said  the  postmaster. 

"  Well,  you're  welkim  to  think  what  you  plasc ; 
but  don't  be  delayin'  me  now ;  here's  fourpence  for 
you,  and  gi'  me  the  letther." 

"Go  along,  you  stupid  thief?"  said  the  post- 
master, taking  up  the  letter,  and  going  to  serve  a 
customer  with  a  mousetrap. 

While  this  person  and  many  others  were  served, 
Andy  lounged  up  and  down  the  shop,  every  now 
and  then  putting  in  his  head  in  the  middle  of  the 
customers,  and  saying,  "Will  you  gi'  mo  the 
letther?" 

He  waited  for  above  half  an  hour,  in  defiance  of 
the  anathemas  of  the  postmaster,  and  at  last  left, 
when  he  found  it  impossible  to  get  the  common 
justice  for  his  master  which  he  thought  he  deserved 
as  well  as  another  man  ;  for,  under  this  impression, 
Andy  determined  to  give  no  more  than  the  four- 
pence. 

The  squire,  in  the  mean  time,  was  getting  impa- 
tient for  his  return,  and  when  Andy  made  his  ap- 
pearance, asked  if  there  was  a  letter  for  him, — 
"  There  is,  sir,"  said  Andy. 

"  Then  give  it  to  me."—"  I  haven't  it,  sir." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?" — "  He  wouldn't  give  it 
to  me,  sir." 

"Who  wouldn't  give  it  to  you?"— "That  owld 
chate  beyant  in  the  town, — wanting  to  charge 
double  for  it." 

"Maybe  it's  a  double  letter.  Why  the  devil 
didn't  you  pay  what  he  asked,  sir?" — "Arrah,  sir, 
why  would  I  let  you  be  chated  ?  It's  not  a  double 
letther  at  all :  not  above  half  the  size  o'  one  Mr. 
Delany  got  before  my  face  for  fourpence." 

"  You'll  provoke  mo  to  break  your  neck  some 
day,  you  vagabond !     Ride  back  for  your  life,  you 
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them  before  my  face  for  fourpence  »-piecc." 

"  Go  iMck,  you  Moundrel  I  or  m  horsewhip  you  ; 
•nd  if  you're  longer  than  an  hour,  FU  bare  you 
ducked  in  the  horscpond!" 

Andy  vuiiahed.  and  made  a  second  tUit  to  the 
post-office.  When  be  arrired,  tfto  other  penoos 
were  fretting  letlera,  and  the  pofllmaiiter  waa  select- 
ing the  epiatles  for  wch,  from  a  puc«l  of  them 
that  lay  before  him  on  the  counter;  a[  the  tame 
tioi«  maa;  shop  cuiitomen  were  waiting  to  be 
wrred. 

"I'm  come  for  that  letther," said  Andy.— "I'll 
attend  to  you  bj-and-by." 

"  The  masther's  in  a  hurry."—"  Let  him  wdt  till 

"  Hs'll  murther  me  if  Ttn  not  back  soon."—"  Fm 
glad  (o  hear  it." 

While  the  postmaster  went  on  with  such  provok- 
i&g  auswerfi  to  these  appeals  for  despatch^  Andy^s 
eye  caught  the  heap  of  letters  thai  lay  on  the 
counter;  so,  while  certain  weighing  of  soap  and 
tobacco  was  going  forward,  he  contriced  to  become 
poaseased  of  two  letters  from  the  heap;  and.  hav- 
ing eflecled  that,  waited  patiently  enough  until  it 
wu  the  gi^at  man'i  pleasure  to  give  him  the  mis- 
■Itc  directed  to  bis  master. 

Then  did  Andy  bestride  his  hack,  and,  in  triumph 
at  hia  trick  on  the  poetniasler,  rattle  along  toe 
road  homeward  as  fast  as  hie  hack  could  carry  him. 
He  came  into  the  squire's  presence,  hia  face  beam- 
ing with  delight,  and  an  air  of  self-satisfied  superi- 
ority ID  his  manner,  quite  unaccountable  to  hia 
master,  until  he  pulled  forth  his  hand,  which  bad 
been  grubbing  up  his  prizes  frem  the  bottom  of  bia 
pocket;   and  holding  three  letters  over  hia  head 


"  Well  1  if  he  did  untie  tne  pay  clcTenpence,  by 
gor,  I  brought  your  honor  the  worth  o'  your  mo- 
ney, any  how." 
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It  was  in  the  time  of  the  'ruction,  whin  the  long 
summer  days,  like  many  a  fine  fellow's  precious  life, 
waa  cut  short  by  raisou  of  the  ntarbaJ  law, — ^thaC 
wouldn't  let  a  dacent  boy  be  out  in  the  evenin', 
Kood  or  bad ;  for  wbin  the  day's  work  was  over, 
divil  a  one  of  ui  daargotomeet  afrindOTCraglass, 
nra  girl  at  the  donee,  but  must  go  home,  and  shut 
JJOrielves  up,  and  never  budge,  nor  rise  lulch,  nor 
dbraw  boult  until  the  morning  kem  agin. 

'>  Well,  tooome  to  my  story  :^Twas  aflher  nightUl, 
and  we  wor  si  ttin' round  the  fire,  and  thcpratecs  was 
boilin',  and  (he  noggins  of  butiher-milk  was  atandin' 
ready  for  our  auppera,  whin  a  knock  kem  to  the 
door.  'Whisht',  aayi  my  father,  'here's  the  atjera 
come  upon  ua  now,'  says  ho ;  '  bad  luck  to  thim  tbe 
Tillains,  I'm  afeard  they  seen  a  glimmer  of  the  fire 
through  the  crsck  in  the  door,'  saya  he.  '  No,'  says 
my  mother,  '  for  Tm  aflher  banging  an  ould  sack 
and  my  new  petticoat  agin  it,  a  while  ago.'  '  Well, 
whisht,  any  bow,'  says  my  father,  'for  there's  a 
knock  agin  ;'  and  we  ali  held  our  tongues  UU  an- 
other thump  kem  to  the  door.  '  Uh  it's  folly  to  pur- 
tlod  any  more,'  says  my  ikther — '  they're  too  cute 
to  be  put  off  that-a-way,'  says  he.  Go,  Shamua,' 
says  he  to  me,  '  and  see  who's  in  it.'  '  How  can  I 
■ee  who's  in  it  in  the  dark,'  says  I.     '  Well,'  aays 
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he,  *  light  the  candle,  thin,  and  see  who*8  in  it,  but 
don*t  open  the  door  for  your  life,  barrin'  they  brealc 
it  in,*  says  he,  *  exccptin*  to  the  sojers,  and  spake  thim 
fiiir,  if  it*8  thim.' 

**  So  with  that,  I  wint  to  the  door,  and  there  was 
another  knock.  *  Who's  there  ?'  says  I.  *  It's  me,' 
0ays  he.  *  Who  are  you  ?'  says  I.  *  A  friend,'  says 
he.     *BaitherthiH^''  BAya  I — *'who  are  you,  at  all?' 

*  Arrah !  don't  you  know  me  V  says  he.  *  Divil  a 
taste,'  says  I.     *  Sure  I'm  Paddy  the  piper,'  says  he. 

*  Oh,  thundher  and  turf,'  says  I,  *  is  it  you,  Paddy, 
that's  in  it?'  *6orra  one  else,'  says  he.  *And  what 
brought  you  at  this  hour  ?'  says  I.  *  By  gar,'  says 
he,  'I  didn't  like  goin'  the  roun'  by  the  road,'  says 
he,  *  and  so  I  kem  the  short  cut,  and  that's  what 
delayed  me,'  says  he.  *  Oh,  bloody  wars !'  says  I — 
'Paddy,  I  wouldn't  be  in  your  shoes  for  the  king's 
ransom,'  says  I ;  *  for  you  know  yourself  it's  a  hang- 
log  matther  to  be  cotched  out  these  times,'  says  I. 
^&ire  I  know  that,'  says  he,  *  God  help  me ;  and 
that's  what  I  kem  to  you  for,'  says  he ;  *  and  let  me 
in  for  old  acquaintance  sake,'  says  Poor  Paddy. 

*  Oh,  by  this  and  that,'  says  I,  *  I  darn't  open  the 
door  for  the  wide  world ;  and  sure  you  know  it ; 
and  troth  if  the  Husshians  or  the  Yeo's*  ketches 
yoo,'  says  I — *  they'll  murther  you,  as  sure  as  your 
name's  Paddy.'  *Many  thanks  to  you,'  says  he, 
'  for  your  good  intintions ;  but,  plaze  the  pigs,  I 
hope  it's  not  the  likes  o'  that  is  in  store  for  me,  any 
how.'  *  Faix  then,'  says  I,  *  you  had  betther  lose 
no  time  In  hidin'  yourself,'  says  I ;  *  for  troth  I  tell 
you,  it's  a  short  thrial  and  a  long  rope  the  Huss- 
hians would  be  afther  givin'  you — for  they've  no 
justice,  and  less  marcy,  the  villians !'  *  Faith,  thin, 
more's  the  raison  you  should  let  me  in,  Sbamus,' 
says  poor  Paddy,  *■  It's  a  folly  to  talk,'  says  I, 
*■  I  darn't  open  the  door.'  *  Oh  then,  millia  murther !' 
says  Paddy,  what'U  become  of  me  at  all,  at  all,'  says 
he.  *  Go  aff  into  the  shed,'  says  I,  *  behind  the 
house,  where  the  cow  is,  and  there  there's  an  illigant 
lock  o'  straw,  that  you  may  go  asleep  in,'  says  I, 

*  and  a  fine  bed  it  id  be  for  a  lord,  let  alone  a  piper.' 

^*  So  off  Paddy  set  to  hide  in  the  shed,  and  throth 
it  wint  to  our  hearts  to  refuse  him,  and  turn  him 
away  from  the  door,  more,  by  token,  when  the  pra> 
tees  was  ready — ^for  sure  the  bit  and  the  sup  is  al- 
ways welkim  to  the  poor  thraveller.  Well,  we  all 
irinl  to  bed,  and  Paddy  hid  himself  in  the  cow- 
house ;  and  now  I  must  tell  you  how  it  was  with 
Paddy :— You  see,  afther  sleeping  for  some  time. 
Faddy  wakened  np,  thinkin'  it  was  mornin',  but  it 
wisn't  mornin'  at  all,  but  only  the  light  o'  the  moon 
that  deceaved  him ;  but  at  all  evints,  he  wanted  to 
he  stirrin'  airly,  bekase  he  was  going  off  to  the  town 
hard  by,  it  bein'  £ur-day,  to  pick  up  a  few  ha'pence 
vlth  his  pipes — ^for  the  divil  a  betther  piper  was  in 
all  the  country  round,  nor  Paddy ;  and  every  one 
gave  it  up  to  Paddy,  that  he  was  iligant  an  the 
pipes,  and  played  *'  Jinny  bang'd  the  Weaver,'  be- 
jant  tellin',  and  the  *  Hare  in  the  Corn,'  that  you'd 
think  the  very  dogs  was  in  it,  and  the  horsemen 
ridin'  like  mad. 

"  Well,  as  I  was  sayin',  he  set  off  to  go  to  the  fair, 
and  he  wint  meandherin'  along  through  the  fields, 
but  he  didn't  go  far,  until  cUmbin'  up  through  a 
hedge,  when  he  was  comin'  out  at  t'other  side,  he 
kem  plump  agin  somethin'  that  made  the  fire  flash 
out  iv  his  eyes.  So  with  that  he  looks  up — and 
what  do  you  think  it  was,  Lord  be  marciful  unto 
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OS,  but  a  corpse  hangin'  out  of  a  branch  of  a  three. 
'  Oh,  the  top  of  the  mornin'  to  you,  sir,'  says  Paddy, 
*  and  is  that  the  way  with  you,  my  poor  fellow  f 
throth  you  took  a  start  out  o'  me,'  says  poor  Paddy ; 
and  'twas  thrue  for  him,  for  it  would  make  the 
heart  of  a  stouter  man  nor  Paddy  jump,  to  see  the 
like,  and  to  think  of  a  Christhan  crathur  being  hang* 
up,  all  as  one  as  a  dog. 

**  Now  'twas  the  rebels  that  hanged  this  chap — be- 
kase, you  see,  the  corpse  had  got  clothes  on  him, 
and  that's  the  raison  that  one  might  know  that  it 
was  the  rebels, — by  rayson  that  the  Husshians  and 
the  Orangemen  never  hanged  any  body  wid  good 
clothes  an  him,  but  only  the  poor  and  definceless 
crathurs,  like  uz ;  so,  as  I  said  before,  Paddy  knew 
well  it  was  the  boi/M  that  done  it ;  *  and,'  says  Paddy, 
eyein'  the  corpse, '  by  my  sowl,  thin,  but  you  have  a 
beautiful  pair  of  boots  an  you,'  says  he,  *  and  it's 
what  I'm  thinkin'  you  won't  have  any  great  use  for 
thim  no  more ;  and  sure  it's  a  shame  to  see  the 
likes  o'  me,'  says  he,  *  the  best  piper  in  the  sivin 
counties,  to  be  tram  pin'  wid  a  pair  of  ould  brogues 
not  worth  three  traneens^  and  a  corpse  wid  such  an 
iligant  pair  o'  boots,  that  wants  some  one  to  wear 
thim.'  So,  with  that,  Paddy  lays  hould  of  him  by 
the  boots,  and  began  a  puUin'  at  thim,  but  they  wor 
mighty  stiff;  and  whether  it  was  by  rayson  of  their 
bein  so  tight,  or  the  branch  of  the  three  a-jiggin' 
up  and  down,  all  as  one  as  a  weighdee  buckettee, 
and  not  lettin'  Paddy  cotch  any  right  hoult  o'  thim 
— he  could  get  no  advantage  o'  thim  at  all — and  at 
last  he  gev  it  up,  and  was  goin'  away,  whin  lookin* 
behind  him  agin,  the  sight  of  the  iligant  fine  boots 
was  too  much  for  him,  and  he  turned  back,  de- 
termined to  have  the  boots,  any  how,  by  fair 
means  or  foul;  and  I*m  loath  to  tell  you  now 
how  he  got  thim — ^for  indeed  it  was  a  dirty  turn, 
and  throth  it  was  the  only  dirty  turn  I  ever  knew 
Paddy  to  be  guilty  av ;  and  you  see  it  was  this- 
a-way :  'pon  my  sowl,  he  pulled  out  a  big  knife,  and 
by  the  same  token,  it  was  a  knife  with  a  fine  buck- 
handle,  and  a  murtherin'  big  bhide,  that  an  uncle  o' 
mine,  that  was  a  gardener  at  the  lord's,  made 
Paddy  a  prisint  av ;  and  mone  be  token,  it  was  not 
the  first  mischief  that  knife  done,  for  it  cut  love  be- 
tween thim,  that  was  the  best  of  friends  before ; 
and  sure  'twas  the  wondher  of  every  one,  that  two 
knowledgeable  men,  that  ought  to  know  betther, 
would  do  the  likes,  and  give  and  take  sharp  steel  in 
friendship;  but  Pm  forgettin' — ^well,  he  outs  with 
his  knife,  and  what  does  he  do,  but  he  cuts  off  the 
legs  av  the  corps ;  *  and,'  says  he,  *'  I  can  take  aff 
the  boots  at  my  convaynience ;'  and  throth  it  was, 
as  I  said  before,  a  dirty  turn. 

"  Well,  sir,  he  tuck'd  up  the  legs  undher  his  arm, 
and  at  that  minit  the  moon  peeped  out  from  behind 
a  cloud — *  Oh !  is  it  there  you  are  V  says  he  to  the 
moon,  for  he  was  an  impident  chap— and  thin,  seein* 
that  he  made  a  mistake,  and  that  the  moou-ligbt 
deceaved  him,  and  that  it  wasn't  the  airly  dawn,  as 
he  conceaved ;  and  bein'  friken'd  for  iear  himself 
might  be  cotched  and  trated  like  the  poor  corpse  he 
was  afthar  malthreatiug,  if  he  was  found  walking 
the  counthry  at  that  time — by  gar,  he  turned  about, 
and  walked  back  agin  to  the  cow-house,  and,  hidin* 
the  corpse's  legs  in  the  sthraw,  Paddy  wint  to  sleep 
agin.  But  what  do  you  think  ?  the  divil  along  Paddy 
was  there  antil  the  sojcrs  kem  in  airnest,  and,  by 
the  powers,  they  carried  off  Paddy — and  *  faith  it 
was  only  sarvin'  him  right  for  what  he  done  to  the 
poor  corpse. 
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poor  Poddj  come  in,  and  take  fhare  o'  the  pra- 
tees,  for  I  po  bail  be'a  reftd}i  for  bU  breokqueet  bj 
this,  any  how  T' 

Well,  out  I  urint  to  Iho  cow-bouse,  Bad  called  out 
'  Piddj  I'  mid  aFthcr  callin'  three  or  four  times,  sod 
gettin'  DO  anawer,  I  «int  in,  and  colled  agin,  and 
divil  an  answer  I  got  still.  '  lilood-Hii-aReral' eaya 
I,  '  Faddy,  where  are  joit,  at  all,  at  all*'  and  no 
eastin'  my  evea  about  tbe  ehed,  1  Been  two  feet  stick- 
ing out  from  undher  Ibe  bupe  o'  pthraw — '  Musha  I 
tbin,'  «ay«  I,  '  bad  luck  to  tou,  Paddy,  bot  your'rc 
fond  of  a  warm  coraer.  Dod  maybe  you  bavn't  nude 
yourself  as  snug  ai  a  flay  in  a  blanket  ?  but  I'll  dis- 
turb your  dlirames,  I'm  thinkin',  aays  I,  and  with 
that,  I  laid  hould  of  his  bcel?,  (u  I  thouKlit,  God 
help  me,)  and  givin'  :i  irCO''  P"''  ^°  waken  him,  as  I 
intindid,  away  I  wint,  heiid  Oi'cr  heelf,  and  brains 
was  a'moBt  knocked  oi;t  agin  the  wull. 

"  WeU,  whin  I  recovered  myself,  there  I  wan,  on 
the  broad  o'  my  back,  and  two  things  stickin  out 


of  a  new  pair  of  brogaes,'  Mys  I.  *  Bad  luck  to  tha 
bit  she  hag  left  it  him,  but  his  two  lega.'  'And  do 
you  tell  me  she  ate  the  pipes  toot'  gays  iny  father. 
'By  gor,  I  b'lievo  ao,'  bbvb  I.  'Oh,  the  divil  fly 
away  wid  her,'  saya  he,  '  what  a  cruel  taste  ahe  hu 
for  muBicl'  'Arrahl'  sajB  my  mother,  'don't  be 
cursng  the  cow,  that  gives  (he  milk  to  the  childher.' 
'  Yis,  1  will,'  says  my  father ;  '  why  shouldn't  I  cnrn 
sitch  an  unnatb'ral  boate  V  '  You  oughtn't  to  cane 
any  livin'  that's  undher  your  roof,'  says  my  mother. 
'  By  my  sowl,  thin'  eaya  my  father,  '  ^e  shan't  be 
undher  my  roof  any  mure  ;  for  I'll  sind  her  to  Ibe 
fair  this  niinit,'  says  he,  and  sell  her  for  whatcTcr 
she'U  bring.  Goaff,  aays  he,  Shamus,  the  minit  you've 
ate  your  breakquest,  and  dhrive  her  to  the  fair.' 
'Troth  I  don't  like  to  dhrive  her,'  saya  I.  'Amh, 
don't  be  Diakin'  a  gommagh  of  yourself,'  savs  he. 
I   don'l,'  snva  1.     'Well,  like  or  no'  hke,' 


she. 


ft  dhriTC 


e,  fathe[ 


sajd 


.    .  lid   take  more   care   of  her   yourEi 

'  That's  mif^hly  good,'  cays  he,  '  to  keep  ■  dog  and 
bark  mjself ;'  and  fiulh  1  rec'Uecled  the  fayin'  from 
that  hour —  let  me  have  no  more  words  about  it,' 
sa^B  he,    but  be  aff  wid  you.' 

So  aff  I  went,  and  il'a  no  lie  Tm  tellin'  whiti  I  say 
It  waa  pore  agin  my  will  I  hud  any  thing  to  do  with 
sitch  a  iillianor  a  baste.  But,  howsomerer,  I  cut 
a  brave  long  wattle,  that  I  might  dhrive  the  man- 
ater  iv  a  ihicf,  as  she  was,  without  bein'  near  ber 
at  all  at  aU 

^\  ell  away  we  wint  along  the  road,  and  mighty 
throng  d  it  wui  wid  the  boya  and  the  girl?,  and,  in 
short  all  eoriB,  rich  and  poor,  high  and  low,  crow- 

'         the  fair. 


"  God  SI 


'God  SI 


Myjewl,  I  threw 


a*  my  hands,  like  a 

dr  o'  Hii^hiHu'a 
■ee-piatila — and  I 
thought  the  Bight  'd 
lave  my  eyes,  whin  I 
•ten  they  wor  two  mortial     ^ 

them  down  like  a  hot  pratee,  and  jnmpin'  up,  I  roar- 
ed out  millia  murlher.  '  Oh,  you  murlherin  villian,' 
•ays  I,  shakin»  my  fint  at  the  cow—'  Oh,  you  un- 
natb'ral baalc,'  Bays  I,  'you've  ale  poor  Paddy,  yon 
tbievin'  cannable,  you're  worse  than  a  neyger,'  says 
I ;  '  and  bad  luck  to  you,  how  dainty  you  are,  that 
notbin'  'id  serve  you  for  your  supper,  but  the  best 
piper  in  Ireland  I  Weiraithru  I  weiratlhrv  I  what'll 
the  whole  country  say  to  such  an  unnath'ral  mur- 
ther  1  and  you,  lookin'  as  innocent  there  ta  n  lamb, 
and  eating  your  hav,  as  quite  aa  if  nolhin'  happen- 
ed.'—With  that,  I  ran  out,  for  throth  I  didn't  like 
to  bo  near  her  ;  and  goin'  in  to  the  houae,  1  tould 
ihem  all  about  it. 

"Arrahl  be  aisy,' says  my  father.  'Badhickto 
(he  lie  I  tell  you,'  saya  I.  '  Is  it  ate,  Paddy  *'  gays 
(hey.  'Divil  a  doubt  of  U,'  says  I.  'Are  yoa  sure, 
Sbunusf  Bays  my  mother.     'Iwisbl  waa  as  aure 


kindly,' sajB  I.'  'Thais 
says  he.  'Throth  ahc  i 
knows  it  wint  a^n  my  heart  10  say  a  good  Hord 
for  the  likes  of  her.  '  It's  to  the  &ir  you"re  goin',  I 
suppose,'  saya  he,  'with  the  baste?'  (He  wasacmig- 
lookin'  farmer,  ridin'  a  pur(y  UtUe  gray  hack.) 
'Faith,  tbin,  you're  right  cnough,'8aya  I,  'iliato 
the  fair  I'm  goin'.'  'What  do  you  cipec'  for  her!' 
says  he.  'Faith,  thin,  myself  doesn't  know,' savs  1 — 
and  that  waa  thrue  enough,  you  see,  iMkase'l  wai 
bewildhered  like,  about  the  baste,  intirely.  '  That's 
a  quaro  way  to  be  goin'  to  market,'  saya  he,  '  and 
not  to  know  what  you  cipec'  for  your  baate'.  '  Ocb,' 
say  I — not  likia  to  let  him  sus]»ct  there  wai  any 
thing  wrong  with  her — '  Och,'  says  I,  in  a  cirelen 
sort  of  a  way,  '  sure  no  one  can  tell  what  a  baste  11 
bring,  antil  they  come  to  the  fair,'  aayn  I,  'and  see 
what  price  is  goin'.'  '  Indeed,  that's  naUi'nil  enough,' 
says  ho,  '  But  if  you  wor  bid  a  fair  price  befora 
yon  come  to  the  fair,  aure  you  might  aa  welt  take 
it,'  says  he.  '  Oh,  I've  no  objection  in  life,'  aays  L 
'Well  thin,  what  will  yon  ax  for  herr'says  he. 
'Why  thin,  I  wouldn't  like  to  be  onraysonable,' 
Fays  I — (for  the  (hruth  was,  you  know,  I  wanted  to 
get  rid  iv  her) — '  and  so  I'll  take  four  pounds  for 
her,' says  I, 'and  no '«u.'  '  No  leas  I' aays  he.  'Why 
sure,  that's  chape  enough,'  saya  I.  'Tlirolh  it  ia,' 
says  he ;  '  and  I'm  tbinkin'  it's  too  chape  it  ii,'  aaya 
he  ;  '  for  if  there  waan't  somethin'  the  mattber,  it"! 
not  for  that  you'd  be  sellin'  the  fine  milch  cow,  ai 
she  ia,  to  all  appearance  f '  '  Indeed  thin,'  saya  I, 
upon  my  conscience,  she  is  a  fine  milch  cow.'  '  May- 
be,' Bays  he,  'ehe'a  gone  oITber  milk,  in  regard  that 
ahe  doeBn't  feed  wallf  'Och,  by  this  and  thai,' 
Bays  I,  '  in  regard  of  feedin',  there's  not  the  likes  of 
her  in  Irehmd ;  so  make  your  mind  aisy,  and  if  yon 
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like  her  for  the  money,  you  may  have  her.*  *  Why, 
indeed,  Fm  not  in  a  hurry,*  says  he,  *  and  I'll  wait 
till  I  see  how  they  go  in  the  fair.' 

"  *  With  all  my  heart,'  says  I,  purtendin'  to  be  no 
ways  consarned,  but  in  throth  I  began  to  be  afeared 
that  the  people  was  seein'  somethin'  unnathVal  about 
her,  and  that  we'd  never  get  rid  of  her,  at  all,  at  all. 
At  last,  we  kem  to  the  &ir,  and  a  great  sight  o'  peo- 
ple was  in  it — throth  you'd  think  the  whole  world 
was  there,  let  alone  the  standin'  o'  gingerbread  and 
iligant  ribbons,  and  makins  o'  beautiful  gownds,  and 
pitch-and-toss,  and  merry-go-rouu's,  and  tints  with 
the  best  av  drink  in  thim,  and  the  fiddles  playin'  up 
t'  incourage  the,  boys  and  girls;  but  I  never 
minded  them  at  all,  but  detarmint  to  sell  the  tbiev- 
in*  rogue  of  a  cow  afore  I'd  mind  any  divarshin  in 
Ufe,  so  an  I  dhriv  her  into  the  thick  av  the  fair, 
whin  all  of  a  suddint,  as  I  kem  to  the  door  av  a 
tint,  up  sthruck  the  pipes  to  the  tune  av  *  Tattherin' 
Jack  Walsh,'  and  my  jew'l,  in  a  minit,  the  cow 
cock'd  her  ears,  and  was  makin'  a  dart  at  the  tint. 

"*0h,  murther!'  says  I,  to  the  boys  standin'  by, 
*  hould  her,'  says  I,  *  hould  her — she  ate  one  piper 
already,  the  vagabone,  and,  bad  luck  to  her,  she 
wants  another  now.' 

"  *  Is  it  a  cow  for  to  ate  a  piper  ?'  says  one  o'  thim. 

"  Divil  a  word  o'  lie  in  it,  for  I  seen  its  corpse  my- 
self, and  nothin'  left  but  the  two  legs,'  says  I ;  ^  and 
it's  a  folly  to  be  strivin'  to  hide  it,  for  I  Me  she'll 
never  lave  it  aff — as  Poor  Paddy  Grogan  knows  to 
his  cost.  Lord  be  marciful  to  him.' 

**  *•  Who's  that  takin'  my  name  in  vain  ?'  says  a  voice 
in  the  crowd ;  and  with  that,   shovin'  the  throng 


a  one  side,  who  the  divil  should  I  see  but  Paddy 
Grogan,  to  all  appearance. 

*'''  Oh,  hould  him  too,'  says  I ;  ^  keep  him  av  me, 
for  it's  not  himself  e  t  all,  but  his  ghost,'  says  I ; 
*  for  he  was  kilt  last  night,  to  my  sartin  knowledge, 
every  inch  av  him,  all  to  his  legs.' 

"Well,  sir,  with  that,  Paddy— for  it  was  Paddy 
himself,  as  it  kem  out  afther — ^fell  a  laughin',  so 
that  you'd  think  his  sides  'ud  split ;  and  whin  he 
kem  to  himself,  he  ups  and  he  tould  uz  how  it  was, 
as  I  tould  you  already ;  and  the  likes  av  the  fun 
they  made  av  me,  was  beyant  tellin',  for  wrongfully 
misdoubtin'  the  poor  cow,  and  layin'  the  blame  of 
atin'  a  piper  an  her.  So  we  all  wint  into  the  tint  to 
have  it  explained,  and  by  gor  it  took  a  full  gallon  o' 
sper'ts  t'  explain  it ;  and  we  dhrank  health  and  long 
life  to  Paddy  and  the  cow,  and  Paddy  pkyed  that 
day  beyant  all  tellin',  and  mony  a  one  said  the  likes 
was  never  heerd  before  or  sence,  even  from  Paddy 
himself — and  av  coorse  the  poor  slandered  cow  was 
dhruv  home  agin,  and  many  a  quiet  day  she  had 
wid  uz  aflhcr  that ;  and  whin  she  died,  throth  my 
father  had  sich  a  regard  for  the  poor  thing,  that  he 
had  her  skinned,  and  an  iligant  pair  of  breeches 
made  out  iv  her  hide,  and  it's  in  the  fam'ly  to 
this  day ;  and  isn't  it  mighty  remarkable,  what 
I'm  goin'  to  tell  you  now,  but  it's  as  thrue  as  I'm 
here,  that  from  that  out,  any  one  that  has  thim 
breeches  an,  the  minit  a  pair  o'  pipes  sthrikes  up, 
they  can't  rest,  but  goes  jiggin'  and  jiggin'  in  their 
sate,  and  never  stops  as  long  as  the  pipes  is  playin* 
— and  there,  there  is  the  very  breeches  that's- an 
me  now,  and  a  fine  pair  they  are  this  minit." 


•♦• 
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gijotrt  ^attjgonta  anb  tA\tt  matttrs. 

BY  TYRONB   POWER. 


"  It's  a  long  yam,"  says  Tibbs,  in  a  deprecatory 
tone,  evidently  most  desirous  to  spin  it  off  to  one 
towards  whom,  as  a  countryman,  and  a  piece  of  a 
sailor,  he  felt  some  sympathy. 

"  Never  mind,  but  lay  along  the  sooner,"  return- 
ed I,  quite  as  willing  to  listen,  as  my  companion, 
despite  of  all  his  coquetry,  was  to  talk.  After  a 
finishing  puff  or  two  at  his  cigar,  therefore,  he  pass- 
ed the  back  of  his  hand  across  liis  lips,  and  with  a 
half  smirk  on  his  weather-beaten  phiz,  began : — 

*'  Mr.  Thompson — it's  a  queer  story ;  though  to  be 
sure,  I'll  be  bound  it  will  make  you  laugh  to  think 
o'  my  being  such  a  fool ;  but  howsomever  you  shall 
have  it,  end  for  end.  Well,  you  see,  it  was  in  the 
year  1816,  I  sailed  mate  of  a  Liverpool  ship,  bound 
for  Sable  Island,  and  an  uncommon  tidy  run  we  had 
for  about  fifteen  days,  when  just  as  we  got  to  the 
westward  o'  the  Banks,  w^e  fell  in  with  unaccountable 
foul  weather, — ^rain,  and  hail,  and  wind,  and  fog, 
and  more  of  all  on  'em  than  ve  much  cared  for ; 
however,  we  kept  on,  making  westing,  in  hopes  o' 
gettin'  a  southerly  blow,  out  of  all  this  dirt,  till  at 
last  down  it  came  all  of  a  lump,  tails  lip,  a  regular 
roarer,  about  nor'-nor'-east.  The  first  thing  as  hap- 
pened partic'lar,  was,  just  as  we  had  clew'd  up  top- 
gallant-sails, away  went  our  main-topsail-yard  in  the 
slings.  *■  0  Lord !'  squeals  our  skipper,  shootin'  up 
the  companion,  and  clappin'  his  two  fins  fast  to- 
gether; *what  shall  we  do,  sinners  as  we  is!'  No 
sooner    said,    than    pufi^    away  flies  the  foresail 


and  foretopsail-yard^am  goes  the  skipper's  two 
fins  together  agin,  chock-block  ! — ^but  afore  he 
could  rap  out  a  single  word  this  time,  snap,  snap, 
flies  cross-jack-yard,  and  mizzen-top-mast ;  and  with 
that,  out  bolts  his  0  Lord !  with  half  a  dozen  little 
saints  tack'd  on  to  it  for  this  last  spell.  Our  skipper, 
you  must  know,  was  one  o'  your  new-fashioned  sea- 
saints,  a  regular  white-o'-my-eye  chap,  as  read  the 
Bible  in  his  berth  all  day  Sundays,  and  got  drunk 
every  blessed  afternoon  on  shou-shong-tea,  with  a 
trifle  o'  brandy  in  it  by  way  o'  milk ;  and  yet,  if 
you'd  believe  his  long  yarn,  he'd  as  soon  ha'  toasted 
his  cheese  with  the  devil's  three-pronged  tormentor, 
as  fairly  fist  a  can  o'  right  rum  grog.  Well,  any 
way,  there  he  stood  this  time,  staring  aloft,  like 
Peter's  pig ;  and  I  must  confess,  it  was  a  little  bit 
puzzlin'  to  fix  where  to  begin  first.  However,  one 
at  a  time's  best,  thinks  I ;  so  up  the  fore-rigging  I 
starts  with  a  gang,  to  send  down  the  crippled  spars, 
to  see  and  get  'em  fish'd — we  wasn't  partic'lar  well 
handed,  and  it  was  just  as  much  as  both  watches 
could  do  to  overhaul  one  mast  at  a  time,  while  the 
saint,  and  a  boy  at  the  helm,  look'd  after  the  deck. 
Well,  there  I  stuck  aloft,  for  five  precious  hours  the 
very  first  spell,  and  then  I  sent  the  hands  down  to 
get  their  suppers — we'd  gotten  both  yards  on  deck 
by  this  time,  and  I  stopped  aloft,  puttin'  the  riggin* 
a  little  to  rights,  afore  I  came  down  to  fish  the 
sticks.  As  I  was  a  workin'  away,  thinkin'  what  a 
precious  job  I'd  gottin'  afore  me,  bang  we  comes. 
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right  Btem-on  agin  something  cruel  hard ;  tumble 
eoes  I,  off  the  lifts,  right  head  over  heels  into  the 
Uyose  sidl — ^hold  on,  thinlcs  I,  for  I  felt  it  was  no 
feather-bed  that  was  slippin*  under  our  kelson — 
reel  goes  the  ship  over  on  her  beam  ends,  and 
squash  goes  the  foremast  into  the  water — ^well,  I 
kept  scrambling  and  wriggling,  to  get  my  head  out 
o'  the  sul,  if  it  was  only  to  tell  how  near  I  was  to 
the  bottom ;  and  at  last  seeing  there  was  no  time 
for  being  orer  nice,  I  fumbled  out  my  knife,  and 
*  cut  away,'  was  the  word  for  dear  life.  But,  would 
you  believe  it,  no  sooner  was  I  got  into  daylight 
agin,  than  I  spies,  pullin*  away  to  leeward  the  only 
boat  we  had,  with  all  hands  aboard,  and  our  sancti- 
fied sea-cow  of  a  skipper  in  the  stem  sheets,  half 
slewed  round,  squinting  like  a  dog-fish  at  the  poor 
barky.  I  found  out  that  the  mast  Td  been  on  was 
floating  along  side,  held  fast  by  the  lee-rigging ;  so 
I  scrambled  over  it,  till  somehow  or  other  I  got  up 
into  the  weather  chains,  and  waved  my  arms  over 
head,  and  shouted  blue  murder,  for  I  saw  the  ship 
was  settling  down  fast ;  at  the  same  time,  yowl  goes 
some  thing  under  my  foot,  and  looking  down,  there 
stood  shivering  our  captain's  little  poodle,  Gracy, 
as  he  used  to  make  such  a  pope  of,  skrewin'  herself 
close  under  the  lee  o*  the  bulwarks.  Well,  yelp 
and  yowl  went  poor  Gracy,  and  shout,  hallo,  and 
whistle,  went  I !  but  it  was  all  o*  no  use — once  the 
men  lay  on  their  oars  for  a  minute,  but  I  saw  our 
saint  jam  his  fins  together,  so  I  knew  no  good  could 
come  o*  that ;  and  so  it  proved,  for  they  gave  way 
again,  leaving  poor  Gracy  and  old  Bill  Tibbs,  with 
a  fair  wind  and  flowing  sheet,  going  right  for  hea- 


Ten. 


"  What  I  Mr.  Tibbs,  did  they  then  desert  you, 
conscious  of  your  being  yet  alive  ? 

'*  Conscience  be  curHed  P*  cried  Tibbs,  mistaking 
the  word ;  **•  the  lubbers  hadn't  as  much  conscience 
as  would  bait  a  cod-line  among  *cm.** 

"  Were  they  then  English  ? '  I  inquired  with  an 
indignant  air. 

**  Everv  mother^s  son  of  *em,  excepting  the  skip- 
per, and  Jie  was  a  Paisley  weaver." 

"  Yours  must  have  been  but  a  bad  sort  of  berth, 
just  then,  old  boy." 

"  Why,  I  thought  so  myself  at  the  time,  but  Fve 
had  worse  before  and  after.  Well,  when  I  couldn't 
see  the  boat  no  longer,  I  crawled  further  aft,  and 
got  outside,  on  the  starboard  main-riggin',  where 
I  was  high  and  dry ;  and  after  Td  shook  myself,  I 
begins  to  look  about  me — both  the  after-masts  were 
yet  standin' ;  on  the  weather  side,  the  quarter  deck 
well  out  of  water,  the  sea  wasn't  much,  and  the 
barky  seemed  tryin'  to  right  herself  every  lurch  she 
made ;  so,  thinks  I,  if  I  could  come  by  an  axe,  I'd 
lend  you  a  hand,  old  lass,  by  easing  you  of  these 
spars — as  we'd  been  all  ready  to  fish,  when  the 
second  squall  nipp'd  us  short.  I  guessed  the  carpen- 
ter's tool  basket  might  yet  be  lying  some  where  in 
the  lee-scuppers,  so  I  bends  on  one  of  the  loose 
leading  lines,  takes  a  turn  o'  the  bite  round  my 
wrist,  and  slips  down  to  leeward,  where,  after  a  good 
deal  of  divin'  and  duckin'  about,  I  sure  enough  gets 
hoult  o'  the  very  thing  I  wanted — now  then,  haul 
away,  my  mate,  says  I,  with  a  good  will,  and  try 
your  luck,  for  there's  life  in  a  bfimacle  adrift — slash 
away,  at  it  I  went,  and  soon  doused  the  lanyards, 
for  they  were  strained  as  taut  as  fiddle-strings — 
the  poor  barky  behaved  like  a  livin'  poor  cretur 
that  know'd  she  must  either  right  or  sink,  till  at 
last,  after  a  heavy  grunt,  and  a  couple  o*  long  dives, 


luff  goes  her  bows  right  out  o'  water,  and  up  she 
turns,  till  she  was  as  right  as  a  mu^in-spike. — 
Huzza!  cries  I, — *bow,  vow,'  bariLS  Gracy,  givin' 
herself  a  shake,  on  finding  she  could  once  again 
keep  her  feet,  without  hangin'  on  by  her  claws,  ts 
she'd  be'n  compelled  to  afore.  Poor  Uttle  bitch! 
\  couldn't  help  takin'  a  hearty  squeeze  of  her  paw, 
when  she  jumped  up  on  me,  as  much  as  to  say, 
thank'ee,  old  chap— for  there  we  two  was,  any 
way,  officers,  crew,  and  supercaivo.  8oon  a'ter 
night  came  on,  and  a  long  watch  I  had  on't ;  how- 
ever, the  weather  was  moderate,  and  we  wanted 
for  nothin' ;  for  on  the  quarter,  right  abaft  the 
skipper's  berth,  I  know'd  that  there  was  a  lot  o' 
cheeses,  and  sody-water,  of  his  own,  that  he'd  got- 
ten for  his  venture — and  0  dear!  how  you'd  a 
laugh'd,  Mr.  Thompson,  to  a'  seen  the  little  poodle  a 
watchin'  me  openin'  the  sody  bottles.  Pop  goes 
the  cork,  phiz  goes  the  water,  and  bark-away  goes 
Gracy,  all  the  time  wantin'  a  drink  at  it,  poor  brute ! 
ay,  and  she  took  to  it  at  last  quite  natural,  and  I  do 
believe  liked  it." 

**■  Could  you  manage  to  get  any  rest  at  all,  Mr. 
Tibbs?"  I  here  inquired,  just  by  way  of  filling  up 
the  pause,  while  he  turned  his  quid,  and  ghmced 
upward  at  the  lofty  sails  bellying  in  the  light 
breerx?. 

^*  Why,  I  tell  you  sir,"  he  again  resumed,  in  the 
same  quiet  tone,  'Mt  wasn't  the  best  pUce  for  a  nap, 
seeing  that  the  fore  part  o'  the  ship  was  every  now 
and  then  made  a  clear  breach  over  by  the  sea,  and 
the  wonderment  to  me  was  how  she  kept  afloat  so 
long.  However,  the  second  night,  or  I  may  ray 
mornin',  I  dropped  off,  across  Uie  top  o'  the  com- 
panion, where  Gracy  and  I  always  kept,  and  slept 
as  sound  as  a  sunned  turtle — and  there,  I  fancy,  I'd 
a  slept  on  till  St.  Peter  had  hailed  me,  if  it  hadn't 
be'n  for  poor  Gracy.  I  was  a  dreamin'  away,  and 
getting  all-a-tanto  to  go  ashore  at  Falmouth  in  first 
chop  taig ;  shavin'  away,  as  I  fancied,  and  swear- 
in'  a  good  un  at  my  razor  for  scrapin'  me  so,  when 
all  of  a  sudden  I  wakes  up— and,  ha,  ha,  ha,  I  can't 
help  laughin'  when  I  think  o'  that — ^what,  after  all, 
do  you  think  it  was  I  took  for  a  sawin*  razor,  Mr. 
Thompson  ?" 

*^Why,  may-be,  the  dog  clawing  awaj  at  your 
face,  Tibbs,"  replied  I. 

Tibbs  stared  for  a  moment,  startled  bj  this  cun- 
ning guess,  then  gravely  demanded :  **  Did  I  ever 
spin  you  the  same  yam  afore,  sir?"  I  assured  him, 
never. 

"  Well,  I  guess'd  not,"  he  continued,  "  but  blow 
me  if  it  isn't  queer,  too,  for  you've  hit  the  mark, 
sure  enough.  When  I  opened  my  eyes  there  was 
little  Gracy,  holdin'  her  nose  close  to  my  face,  bark- 
in'  for  dear  life,  and  lickin'  away  at  my  mouUi  with 
one  of  her  fore  paws,  as  much  to  say — rouse  up, 
old  chap,  it's  your  watch.  I  sits  up  in  a  minute, 
and,  my  eyes !  what  a  lookout  was  there.  Land 
within  half  a  mile — a  long,  low  head,  white  with 
surf,  glistening  in  the  first  rays  of  sunrise,  and  the 
old  ship  rolling  fast  on  with  a  heavy  groQnd<«wen. 
Hold  on  all,  says  I,  for  well  soon  be  brought  up— 
and  sure  enough  so  we  was  in  ten  minutea,  after — 
bump  she  comes,  and  then  wheels  right  broadside 
on.  She  never  gave  a  second  rise — ^ue  old  barky 
was  done.  On  roU'd  the  next  lonff  swell,  right  over 
all,  and  away  goes  poor  Gracy  from  my  side.  I 
managed  to  hold  on,  that  once,  but  soon  saw,  if  it 
was  ill  to  go,  it  was  worse  to  stay — so,  giving  my- 
self a  bit  of  a  shake,  I  Jumps  on  my  fe^  ai^  the 
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T«r;  next  wkTe,  sway  I  went  af.er  th«  pocMTia,  that 
•till  krpl  head  od  the  ebip,  u  if  tryin'  to  come 
aboard  igin  after  me. 

"  1  nerer  was  DO  great  fish  at  gwimming,  uid 
don't  eiactlj  know  how  the  derU  I  made  such  good 
weather  on  it ; — any  way,  in  a  very  short  time,  roll 
1  comei  high  and  dry  on  to  the  beach,  and  in  a 
minute  or  two  after  I  »pf»  out  little  Gnc;,  ecranib- 
lin'  atiout  the  edge  o'  the  surf  close  to  my  berth  ; 
1  run  down  to  lend  her  a  hand,  and  only  to  see, 
Mr.  Thompeon,  the  kind  natur  of  the  poor  brute 

our  Jew-parson  deserted ;  may  I  be  d ,  it  she 

wasn't  all  the  while  hanging  on  to  the  hat,  that  had 
been  wished  off  o' my  head  b;  tlie  sea  that  struelc 
OS  when  we  took  ground.  When  I  sec'd  her  tag- 
ging and  tumin'  keni  np  In  the  surf,  making  no 
more  way  than  a  bum-boat  on  a  bow-lin' — knowin' 
■he  could  swim  like  a  dolphin — I  wondered  what 
ailed  her,  poor  thing !  however,  I  got  her  to  land, 
bat  and  all,  so  there  we  was  bI  last,  sound  as  cocoa- 
nuts,  altho'  It  was  'closer  shaTin'  than  I  liked  or 
would  ever  wish  to  trj  again,  I  can  tell  you,  Mr. 

"Did  you  hear  what  became  of  your  cowardly 
captain  and  his  companions?" 

thej  was  all  grabb'd  for  cod-bait  by  old  Davy,  as 
none  of  'em  erer  turn'd  up  that  I  could  bear  on." 

"  By  the  way,  Tibbs,  let's  hare  out  the  rest  o' 
tbat  story ;  and  first  and  foremost,  whereabouts  had 
jou  Ughted  on  the  occasion  of  that  same  mishap  V 

"  Cfdee  in  aback  o'  Cape  Ann,  dr.  I  tould  you 
how  the  skipper's  bitch  and  me  got  ashore,  and  a 
precious  tramp  we  had  on't  all  thst  night ;  knee- 
deep  through  heavy,  soft  sands,  till  in  the  morning 
wc  fell  in  with  a  big  decenl-iookin'  bouse.  I  turned 
in  at  the  gate,  and  brought  up  on  the  front  steps, 
tbinkin'  to  wdt  quietly  till  such  time  as  the  people 
got  out  o'bed;  and,  he  I  he!  I  promise  you  that 
wasn't  long  first,  for  Gracy,  yon  see,  sbe'd  set  olT 
roumn'  about  and  overhautin'  every  hole  and  corner, 
tUl  at  last  abe  falls  athwart-hawae  o'  two  big  dogs. 


MT 

that  was  moor'd  with  a  chain  somewhere  or  other ; 
and  sach  a  shilly-loo  as  they  kick'dup  surely!  aH 
hands  in  the  house  was  up  in  a  crack,  both  watches 
on  deck  at  once,  hailin'  from  all  quarters  gruff  as  • 
nor'wester.  However,  when  I  told  them  what  was 
the  matter,  I  must  say  cirilier  treatment  Couldn't 
be  had. 

"  Go  down  quick,  and  open  the  door,  you  Sam," 
cries  ao  onld  chap  right  over.head  ;  "let  the  man 
in,  give  him  plenty  to  eat.  and  a  stinger  of  whisker 
by  way  of  a  nightcap  ;  and,  I  say,  you  below  there,^ 


t  till  I've 


u  get  u 


way  in  tho 


!-iajB 


Ay,  ay,  I 

I ;  lor  1  Know  o  tie  was  a  seaman  by  bis  hsii 
way  there  warn't  much  fear  o'  m;  startin'  in  » 
hurry  ;  for,  after  a  good  mess,  and  a  jug  o'  egg-nog 
the  nigger  servant  made  for  me,  I  was  stow'd  away 
In  a  warm  bed;  and  blow  me  if  I  should  ha'  started 
tack  or  sheet  for  a  blue-moon,  if  thst  same  old  gen- 
tleman hadn't  piped  me  up,  about  tneridian  next 
day.  Well.  I  told  him  exactly  how  things  had 
gone  ;  and  finally,  in  conclusion,  he  said  next  mom- 


that's  all  right,  thinks  I ;  and  uncommon  kind  ever; 
body  was  lo  us — I  mesn,  Qrscy  and  I ;  and  tb« 
young  missus,  a  slim,  fair-skin'd  girt,  with  coal-black 
eyee  and  hair,  and  a  brow  of  her  own  as  smootli 
sod  white  BS  an  ivory  fid — ay,  as  pretty  a  soul,  Mr. 
Thompson,  as  you'd  irish  to  look  on — she  look  such 
a  fancy  to  the  poor  bitcby,  and  made  me  tell  about 
her  hangin'  on  by  my  hat  in  the  surf  so  often,  thai 
1  see'd  she  was  crazy  to  have  the  beast ;  so,  knowin' 
as  such  a  berth  didn't  cast  up  every  day,  I  told  her 
she  might  keep  Gracy  if  she  was  so  minded;  and, 
to  be  sure,  bow  pleased  thst  joung  woman  was,  be, 
he,  he  I  She  hueg'd  and  kies'd,  and  laughed  and 
cried  over  that  little  black  curly  devil,  all  at  the 
same  spell ;  and  the  old  gentleman  her  father — for 
she'd  got  never  a  mother — he  laughed  ti 


iH,  I'm  shot  if  I  could 
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flay,  Mr.  ThompsoOf  that  we  should  ha*  made  such 
nmniefl  of  ourselves/*  here  observed  Tibbs,  noticing 
a  smile  which  I  found  it  impossible  to  repress ;  "  but, 
it*s  my  mind,  youM  ha'  tumed-to  yourself  if  you 
had  been  in  company." 

"  Nothing  is  more  probable,  my  old  boy,"  laughed 
I;  "but  when  did  you  start  for  Boston?" 

"  In  the  course  of  next  day,"  resumed  Tibbs ; 
"  the  young  lady,  the  old  gentleman  and  Gracy,  in 
a  coach  by  themselves,  and  I  and  the  nigger  wallet 
by  the  stage.  This  nigger  was  an  uncommon  de- 
cent  creature,  and  he  told  me  that  his  master  was 
one  o*  the  biggest  ship  owners  out  o'  Boston,  and  I 
don't  know  how  it  was,  but  by  the  time  we  got  into 
the  port,  I  thought  instead  o*  leggin'  about  after 
our  consul,  which  Td  no  great  stomach  for,  though 
they  all  said  he  was  as  good  a  soul  as  ever  lived — 
Manners  by  name,  and  manners  by  nature — I'd  try 
first  if  the  owner  would  squeeze  me  into  a  decent 
berth,  till  I  could  set  square  again — no  sooner  said 
than  done ;  I  put  it  to  him  that  very  day,  and  he 
said  he'd  ship  me  at  once  as  second  officer,  on  board 
a  craft  of  his,  then  going  to  sea,  her  old  second 
being  sick,  and  not  liking  the  length  of  the  voyage. 
I  said  done,  without  even  so  much  as  axin'  to  look 
at  the  craft,  or  where  she  was  bound,  which  I  seed 
pleased  the  old  man  mightily.  That  same  night  he 
gave  me  an  order  on  his  cashier,  for  an  advance, 
and  in  forty  hours  after,  I  was  settin'  topsails  on 
board  the  Miss  Ouri,"  bound  on  a  free  trade  cruise 
round  the  Horn,  for  not  longer  than  three  years, 
or  less  than  two.  That  was  my  first  service  on 
board  a  Yankee,  and  wasn't  it  queer  that  I  should 
a  come  to  it  in  such  a  round-about  way,  whether  I 
would  or  no,  like  a  press'd  volunteer !" 

"  Now,  I  think,"  said  I,  "  that  you  were  in  ex- 
ceeding good  luck,  to  fall  in  with  such  a  port,  and 
so  kind  a  master ;  but  how  did  you  get  on  in  the 
*"  Miss  Ouri,'  so  called  after  the  young  lady  who  fell 
in  love  with  your  dog,  I  suppose  ?" 

"  Well,  now,  that  is  queer  again !"  here  exclaimed 
Tibbs,  giving  way  to  one  of  his  long,  low  chuckles. 
If  that  wasn't  the  very  idea  struck  me,  when 
first  I  heard  the  ship's  name;  but  we  was  both 
out — no,  *  Miss  Ocri,'  is  the  name  of  one  o'  their 
long-shore  rivers,  as  they  told  me,  but  I  can't  say 
for  certain  ;  though  I  fancy  it  can't  be  nothing  par- 
ticular of  a  river,  since  I  never  see'd  it  laid  down 
in  a  chart — any  how  she  was  a  sweet  boat,  that 
same  *  Miss  Ouri,' — in  as  first  class  order  as  any 
king's  ship  that  ever  rove  blue  buntin* — we  had  a 
prime  crew  of  one  hundred  and  ten  men  and  boys, 
mounted  ten  fourteen-pound  carronades,  and  two 
long  eighteens,  man  o'war  bulwarks,  hammock  net- 
tings, and  arms  enough  for  all  hands  that  could  use 
'em — a  sweeter  lookin'  nor  a  better  behaved  boat  at 
all  times  I  never  did  put  my  foot  aboard  of — it's  a 
shame  she  should  ever  bin  put  into  such  lubberly 
hands!" 

"Badly  handed  then,  eh,  Tibbs?"  inquired  I. 

"  No,  sir,  not  that,"  he  repliecl  sorrowfully ;  "  I 
don't  delude  to  the  crew,  that  was  all  smart  enough 
— but  you  see  we'd  gotten  a  gentleman  skipper — a 
half-cousin  o'  the  owner's,  one  o'  them  chaps  that 
comes  aboard  with  a  hop-jump  through  the  cabin 
windows,  and  never  goes  further  for'ard  in  a  ship 
than  the  foot  of  the  main-mast.  This  bird  had  been 
to  sea  for  about  eight  years,  chiefly  in  the  Canton- 
line,  where  they  square-away,  and  all  hands  goes  to 
sleep  for  six  weeks  at  a  spell,  except  the  cook  and 
his  mate,  and  Jemmy  Ducks,  for  they're  compelled 


to  rouse  out  and  fill  the  coppers,  and  milk  the  cow, 
and  feed  the  poultry — this  captain,  then,  and  the 
two  supercargoes,  used  to  keep  below  all  day  play, 
in'  fox  and  geese  and  such  sort  o'  fun — ^he  kept  no 
watch,  and  couldn't  abide  cowld  blowy  weather- 
however,  we  went  bowlin'  on  like  a  porpoise,  till 
such  time  as  the  captain  guess'd  he'd  like  to  get  a 
squint  at  the  coast,  afore  we  haul'd  round  the  Horn 
— ^now  this  I  thought  at  the  time  sounded  uncom- 
mon  queer,  because  you  see,  Mr.  Thompson,  he  said 
he  had  gotten  a  departure  from  the  snowy  Moun- 
tains— which,  however,  I  never  did  believe,  nor 
don't  now.  That  day  bein'  Monday,  we  up  stick, 
and  cracks  away  in  for  the  land ;  at  meridian  on 
Tuesday  we  got  an  observation  after  thickish  wea- 
ther, and  the  captain  made  us  about  one  hundred 
and  sixty  miles  off*  the  coast  o'  Pattygoney.  That 
same  night  it  came  on  to  blow  hard — ^I  had  the 
middle  watch,  and  seein'  it  come  down  in  heavy 
short  puf&,  and  gettin'  thick  as  Indian  mush,  I  furl'd 
the  spanker  and  courses ;  took  a  second  reef  on  the 
topsails,  and  made  her  as  easy  as  a  hunmiin'-top. 
Well,  sir,  just  as  I'd  struck  four  bells,  who  should 
pop  out  o'  the  companion  but  our  captain.  *  What 
are  you  about,  sir,  not  to  make  sail  ?'  was  the  first 
salutation  he  gave  me,  *'  loose  away  main  and  fore- 
sail, and  set  the  spanker,  Mr.  Tibbs,  directly,  then 
call  me  again  in  a  couple  of  hours.'  *  Ay,  ay,  sir,' 
says  I — and  in  less  than  no  time,  I'd  both  watches 
on  deck,  and  as  much  sail  made  as  she  could  look 
up  under.  Mother  o'  Moses!  but  that  hooker  made 
all  crack  again — the  sea  went  streakin'  alongside 
as  white  and  as  frothy  as  thick  milk.  We^  soon 
get  sight  o'  the  coast  o'  Pattygofietf^  thinks  I,  if  we 
walk  along  at  this  pace — when  in  less  than  a  thought 
after — ^bang !  we  brought  up  all  standin' ! — I  was 
pitch'd  o£f  my  feet  like  an  earthquake,  and  though 
taken  slam  aback,  when  I  look'd  up  and  saw  the 
sticks  standin',  my  first  order  was  to  lay  all  to  the 
mast,  and  bring  her  by  the  wind — but  I'd  no  sooner 
passed  the  word,  then  I  hears  our  skipper,  mate, 
and  supercargo,  roarin'  in  full  chorus.  *  Hold  on, 
she's  half  full  o'  water!'  Is  she  ;  by  jingo,  thinks  I, 
then  it's  time  to  look  after  one's  traps — ^for  you  see, 
I'd  an  old  pair  of  slippity  shoes  on,  not  water  tight, 
nor  any  thing  else,  so  having  a  pair  o'  new  first- 
rater's  below,  I  thought  it  might  be  worth  while  to 
slip  'em  on  in  case  one  got  ashore — ^however,  I  could 
not  get  to  my  berth,  for  she  kept  forging  over  at 
every  heave  of  the  sea,  rollin'  about  like  an  empty 
beef-cask,  and  shipping  water  on  all  sides.  0,  my 
eyes !  what  a  scene  it  was,  to  be  sure — cut  away 
was  the  word ;  masts,  gun-lashin's,  and  every  thing 
that  could  be  shoved  oflf  the  hooks,  soon  went 
adrift.  As  the  haze  lifted,  we  saw  the  coast  plain 
enough,  stretching  away  on  both  sides ;  and  most 
o'  the  hands  hurrying  to  go  ashore,  they  set-to  to 
get  the  captain's  cutter  off  the  booms,  for  the  quar- 
ter-boats was  both  gone,  and  the  skipper  himself 
did  not  seem  no  ways  particular  affout  faieine  last  on 
the  wreck.  Now  you  see,  Mr.  Thompson,  he'd  bin 
a  Tartar,  so  the  men,  thinkin'  that  their  mess  was 
now  strongest,  gave  him  a  broad  hint  that  he'd  besi 
wait  till  his  turn  come,  and  that  'ud  be  when  his 
betters  was  sarved — iuis  was  tough  junk,  to  be  sure, 
but  he  was  obligated  to  chaw  it.  The  weather 
moderated,  as  it  got  clear,  and  by  about  eleven,  ▲.  m., 
every  mother's  son  was  safe  ashore  on  the  coast  o* 
Pattygoney,  and  the  Miss  Ouri  knock'd  into  as  many 
chips  as  any  empty  sngar-hogshead ;  for  T<m  see 
that  pretty  hooker  was  modelled  like  a  wedf^  and 
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never  moant  in  take  the  groand,  lo  the  verj  mo- 
meat  the  atmck,  down  she  chopp'd,  Gnt  at  one 
Bide,  then  on  the  other,  f;roinins  aad  ripping  eTcrj 
thing  to  fritters,  like  a  SHW-mill." 

"  You  were  not  quite  60  hardly  nged  this  bout,  any 
Way,  Ur.  Tibbs."  I  here  pat  in,  in  order  lo  give  the 
old  boy  brcatliing-tinic,  "  ainoe  your  HulTeringa  were 
abridged,  and  you  the  soooer  oo  terra-firma." 
"  Why,  I  don't  know  what  you  cull  lerm-Jirmir, 

afore.  Pattygoney's  the  la*l  place  God  ever  thoupli 
of  makin" — the  fag-end  o'  this  precioua  world — the 
Tcry  jumjdn'-place,  I  do  think  ;  and  bo  tho  men  said 
(00,  aftor  they  shook  themselTes,  and  came  to  look 
about  them.  We  sec'd  at  onee  there  was  nothing 
to  be  got  by  lying  here ;  bo  after  a  sort  o'  council  tf 
war  about  what  course  wc  should  steer,  we  agreed  to 
take  the  advice  of  our  junior  supercai^o,  and  start, 
end  on,  right  away  from  the  shore  into  the  heart  of 
the  country,  for  he'd  lived  a  long  time  at  Buenos 
Ayres,  and  said  by  that  course  we  should  soon  full 


the  whole  famiahed  Bqaad,  one  afteT  the  other,  like 
ducks  bearing  up  for  a  pond  on  a  hot  day.  Lord 
bless  mel  but  neit  morning  wo  was  a  fearful  crew 
to  look  on.  I  couldn't  help  fancying,  in  the  cold, 
gray  dawo,  that  some  of  us  cast  raTeooua  eyes  now 
and  again  at  one  another.  For  seven  long  hours 
I  don't  think  there  was  a  human  voice  lilted  amongat 
tliat  hundred  and  ten  men,  and  I've  often  since 
thought  that  one  word  about  that  time  would  have 
made  a  mess-dish  of  our  dandy  captain — but  for 
me  and  Ruth  llojikins,  the  boatswain,  I'm  sure  he'd 
never  have  look'd  on  blue  water  again. 

"We  nisdo  our  run  bacli  in  quicker  time  than 
we  took  to  get  out,  and  found  the  beach  cut  a  very 
different  figure  than  it  did  when  we  left  it]  there 
was  bales,  and  cases,  and  casks  enough,  lying  about, 
to  fiUtcn  such  craft  as  the  Uiss  Ouri,  seemingly ;  and 
what  was  best  of  all,  there  was  some  of  our  captain's 
poultry,  all  alive,  and  as  wild  as  cools ;  but  Billj- 
ducks  soon  nmnaged  to  come  round  ths  coclis  and 
hens  and  gccsc,  for  they,  every  mother's  son,  know'd 
him.    A  half-dead  sheep,  too,  we  skiver'd  at  once. 


on  some  Blanehy,  where  the  Portuguese  keeps  their 
callle,  or  the  cattle  keeps  them,  as  we  afterwards 
found  out.  Kot  a  single  biscuit  had  come  ashore 
from  tho  wreck,  nor  any  part  o'  the  cargo ;  and  as 
the  squall  bad  back'd  right  olf  the  land,  we  didn't 
see  a  chance  for  better  luck. 

"Well,  Bway  wo  goes,  all  hands,  like  scdgem, 

Etaguily  down  in  tho  mouth  you  may  think,  for  we 
adn't  any  thing  wo  could  put  a  junl  o'  water  in  to 
carry  with  ua — Dot  that  it  was  any  great  things  we 
left  here— and  a  precioua  cruise  wo  made  of  it,  you 
may  suppose  ;  for  after  stanilin'  on  all  that  day  and 
night,  till  about  meridian  neit  day,  without  seein' 
a  mortal  soul  ciccpt  a  few  wild  deer,  we  was  com- 
pelled to  bring-to,  out  of  sheer  starvation ;  and  then 
we'd  another  round  palaver.  Some  said  we  should 
try  on  for  that  day.  and  others  that  we  should  turn 
back  for  the  wreck,  seeing  that  the  wind  bad  again 
ahifted,  and  was  blowing  hard,  dead  on  to  tlie  land, 
uid  there  was  a  chanee  o'  coniing  by  some  stray 
prog.     This  party  provin' strongest,  about  ship  goes 


and  got  a  precious  fill-oi 
and  pre. ' 


with  that  and  some  rice, 
I  'em  paid  for  it;  yousce, 
wait  till  the  rice  was  more  than  half 
boiled,  but  kept  slowin'  away,  and  drinkin'  like 
flsbcs,  till  altera  bit  the  rire,  you  know,  Ur.  Tliomp- 
son,  begun  to  swell  in  the  lower  hold,  and  tbcQ 
there  they  was,  by  half-dozens,  rolling  about  on  the 
beach,  croaking  tike  Demerara  frogs,  and  blown 
up  as  round  as  pumpkins;  a  jolly  Uugh  we  had  at 
them  to  be  sure — wo  christen'd  them  '  rice-birds.' 
But  the  bc«t  fun  wo  had  was  the  pigs  ;  there  was 
eight  or  nine  o'  them  devils,  mostly  China-men,  all 
hearty  as  cockroaches,  but  xever  a  near  would  they 
come-[o,  not  for  Billy-ducks,  nor  none  of  us;  this 
we  didn't  count  much  on  at  first,  thinkin'  Uiej'd 
heave  short,  afterthelr  frohc  was  over;  so  we  con- 
tinued to  mesa  like  admirals  out  o'  what  we'd  got. 
till  after  two  or  three  days  we  agreed  to  steer  land- 
ward again,  and  aecor^ogly  tlie  whole  crew,  men 
and  boys,  was  piped  up  to  hunt  the  pigs.  But, 
lord,  Ur.  Thompson,  you  might  Just  as  well  ha'  rua 
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after  the  wild  deer— yoif  d  ha^  thought  them  fliy 
Yarmint  was  up  to  our  game,  for  they  kept  such  a 
bright  eye  ahead,  that  though  always  hangin*  on 
by  us,  devil  a  one  could  we  tist,  neither  by  means 

0  coaxin*  *em  through  their  messmate,  Billy-ducks, 
nor  by  giving  fair  chaso.  I  can^t  help  laughin*  to 
think  of  them  sly  pigs ;  they  outsailed  and  weather- 
ed on  us  all,  spite  of  every  contrivance  we  could 
think  on." 

Whilst  the  old  boy  chuckled  for  a  minute  over 
the  image  of  these  jocose  porkers,  I  inquired,  *^  and 
what  stores  were  you  able  to  collect,  after  all,  for 
your  secoud  voyage  ?" 

**  A  couple  more  dead  sheep,  and  a  cask  o*  flour, 
with  about  half  a  bag  o*  rice,  and  a  good  quantity 
o*  shell-fish,  sarved  out  fairly  amongst  us,  in  messes 
of  seven,  so  that  our  provision  might  be  easily 
carried.  This  cruise  we  was  pretty  lucky,  for  at 
sundown  the  second  day  we  fell  in  with  a  couple  o* 
MattB  and  a  whole  gang  o*  cows — my  eyes,  what  a 
chevy-ho  wo  gave,  when  we  came  on  them  over 
the  brow  of  a  hill,  by  a  pool  o*  water ;  we  scared 
them  fairly,  I  promise  you :  they  was  on  horse,  and 
away  before  the  wind,  in  a  jificy ;  and  after  they 
had  rounded-to,  kept  a  half  hour^s  jaw  at  long-shot 
distance,  before  our  supercargo  could  persuade 
them  to  haul  alongside,  though  he  said  he  spoke  to 
them  in  their  own  lingo,  which  he  did  for  any  thing 

1  know,  for  he  bawled  as  loud  as  the  best  on  'em. 

**  That  night  they  took  us  to  their  master's  Stan- 
chy,  where  we'd  as  much  beef  as  we  could  look  at, 
for  they'd  gotten  cows  for  the  killing  ;  and  next 
day  our  supercargo  bargained  with  them  to  pay  two 
hundred  dollars  Spanish,  if  they'd  run  us  into  Bue- 
nos Ayres,  and  mount  and  victual  us  for  the  voyage : 
accordingly,  about  noon,  they'  catch'd  us  a  horse 
apiece  with  their  lassos,  and  we  began  to  get  under 
way.  But  ha,  ha,  ha  I  Mr.  Thompson  I  the  pigs 
was  a  fool  to  that  start — ^not  a  horse  had  any  saddle, 
only  a  piece  o'  cowskin,  with  a  strip  o'  the  same  for 
a  bob-stay,  bent  on  round  the  beast's  under  jaw ; 
so,  as  most  on  us  had  never  been  outside  a  horse 
afore,  no  sooner  was  a  hand  well  up  on  the  larboard 
side,  and  beginning  to  right  on  to  an  even  keel, 
and  take  a  pidl  on  the  bob^tay,  than  the  horse  gets 
stem-way,  and  off  goes  Jack,  plump  over  the  star- 
board bow ;  some,  to  be  sure,  contrived  to  hang  on 
for  a  good  bit,  by  getting  a  hold  o'  the  horse's 
mane,  or  his  ears,  or  his  tail,  or  any  other  standin' 
part  they  could  overhaul,  being  no  ways  particular, 
and  so  weathered  it  out ;  but  a  good  many  swore 
they'd  rather  walk  than  be  keel-hauled  after  such  a 
fashion. 

"  I  was  sarved  with  a  rough  beast,  to  be  sure,  but, 
luckily  I  know'd  something  more  than  a  guess  o' 
the  matter,  for  I'd  rode  afore  that  at  Portsdown 
races,  where  we  used  to  hire  a  horse  between  three  on 
us.  So  the  very  moment  I  got  slcw'd  well  round 
on  his  back,  I  twisted  the  bite  of  his  long  mane 
about  my  left  hand,  bows'd  the  bridle  taught  as  a 


fiddle  with  the  right,  and  so  stayed  myself  up,  u 
stiff  as  a  pump-bolt. 

"Next  to  me,  our  junior  supercargo  was  the  beet 
jockey  o'  the  squad,  for  I  never  saw  him  clean  cip> 
sized  only  twice.  But  after  the  first  day's  sail,  Mr. 
Thompson,  0  dear  I  I'd  given  a  trifle  to  ha'  bin 
copper'd,  I  promise  you ;  my  two  knees,  with  hold- 
in'  on,  was  as  red  as  a  marine's  jacket ;  and  yet 
not  a  pace  would  that  cross-grained  beast  o'  mine 
go,  but  a  rough,  up-and-down,  short-sea  jog,  that 
made  me  fairly  sing  out  for  pain.  At  last  we  got 
safe  into  Buenos  Ayres,  where  they  hurra'd  after  os 
like  devils,  thinkin  we  were  prisoners  o'  war,  they 
being  at  loggerheads  with  the  Brazilians ;  and  to  be 
sure  we  didivt  look  much  like  Christians—all  half 
naked,  black  as  colliers,  and  with  beards  mm  long  u 
my  arm ;  some  with  jackets,  and  no  trowsen  or 
shoes ;  others  with  long  stripes  o'  silk,  all  in  rags, 
twisted  about  them,  just  as  they'd  rigi^ed  themsdves 
at  the  wreck,  out  o'  the  cotton  and  silk  bales ;  some 
with  cotton  shawls  about  their  heads,  like  Turks; 
some  bare-headed ;  but  not  a  hat  or  cap  amongrt 
the  whole  squad.  As  for  me,  I'd  bought  the  half 
of  a  plaid  cloak  from  one  of  our  hungry  Super's  for 
a  ration. o'  rice ;  and  in  this  I'd  cut  a  slit,  and  poked 
my  head  through  it,  making  it  into  punchy,  as  our 
guide  called  it ;  and  as  I'd  gotten  a  pair  o'  trowsen 
besides,  I  was  in  pretty  decent  rig. 

"  Our  next  trip  was  afore  the  police,  and  then  a8 
hands  began  to  look  out  for  themselves ;  and  after 
a  day  or  two,  I  found  my  way,  with  a  messmate  u 
know'd  the  country,  down  to  a  phice  called  Ekeni- 
da — ^for  there  was  no  gettin'  out  o'  Buenos  Ayrei, 
it  being  closely  blockaded  by  Pedro's  fleet. 

"  At  Elsenada,  there  was  a  country  brig  just  about 
to  weigh  for  St.  Kitt's ;  and  the  captain  said,  if  I 
liked  to  run  the  ship's  chance,  he'd  give  me  a  pss- 
sage.  I  thought  I  might  just  as  well  be  taken  into 
Rio  as  stop  here ;  so,  walks  my  pumps  aboard  the 
brig,  with  my  bag  in  my  hand;  and  if  it  hadn't 
been  for  the  American  agent  there,  I'd  ha'  had  as 
much  use  for  a  clothes  bag,  as  a  baboon  has  for  a 
wig-box ;  but  he'd  supplied  tdl  hands  with  a  few  slops, 
and  me  amongst  the  rest,  though  Pd  nothing  due 
to  me,  and  fairly  told  him  I  intended  to  shape  my 
course  for  old  England.  But  I  was  out  o'  my  reck- 
oning there,  Mr.  Thompson ;  for,  after  a  short  run, 
we  got  to  St.  Eitts ;  and,  would  you  believe  it?  the 
only  craft  there,  after  all,  was  a  schooner  belonging 
to  my  old  owner,  bound  home  to  Boston,  and  going 
to  sail  next  day.  I  thought  it  rather  hard  luck; 
but  it  was  Hobson's  choice — that  or  nothing,  go  or 
starve.  On  board  the  schooner  I  went,  and  was 
back  in  Boston  in  just  eighty-four  days  after  I  sail- 
ed in  the  Miss  Ouri.  After  this  spell,  I  guessed 
how  things  was :  I  felt  that  it  was  no  use  kicking 
agin  orders ;  so  here  I've  held  on  all  weathers,  for 
mor^than  seven  years — and  here  I  am  for  my  life, 
you  may  depend  upon  it,  Mr.  Thompson,  laugh  as 
much  as  you  please." 


-•♦•- 


A  Maonificiekt  Pehoratiox.— An  Irish  mem- 
ber of  Parliament,  speaking  of  a  certain  minister  s 
well-known  love  of  money,  observed :  *'  Let  not  the 
honorable  member  express  a  contempt  for  money 
— ^for  if  there  is  any  one  office  that  glitters  in  the 
eyes  of  the  honorable  member,  it  is  that  of  purse- 
bearer;  a  pension  to  him-is  a  compendium  of  all 
the  cardinal  virtues.  All  his  statesmanship  is  com- 
prehended in  the  art  of  taxing ;  and  for  good,  bet- 


ter, and  best,  in  the  scale  of  human  nature,  be  in- 
variably reads  pence,  shillings,  and  pounds.  I  verily 
believe,"  exclaimed  the  orator,  rising  to  the  height 
of  his  conception,  **  that  if  the  honorable  gentleman 
were  an  undertaker,  it  would  be  the  delight  of  his 
heart  to  see  ail  mankind  seized  with  a  common 
mortality,  that  he  might  have  the  benefit  of  the 
general  burial,  and  provide  scarfii  and  hatlMUida  for 
(Ad  fumtwrs." 


A.  8TAOKH30ACH   8T0ET. 


A  STAGE-COACH    STORY. 


In  all  the  chaiij;M  which  b&ve  Uken  place  in  this 

changeable  world,  since  I  had  Ihc  pleasure  of  mak- 
ing acquaintance  with  it,  the  greateet  ii  in  Itbt- 
eUing.  When  I  was  a  joungBter,  I  remember  mj 
father,  who  was  Major  of  Cork  io  the  year  of  grace 
'07,  setting  oat  for  Dublin  with  the  address  from 
the  Corpora^on  of  that  loyal  citj  to  the  Viceroy  of 
the  day.  I  remeniber  it  as  it  were  but  yeaterilay. 
It  was  thought  at  that  time  to  be  a  ei^at  joumey, 
mod  the  tcave-taking  of  friends  and  relaCiTes  was  not 
without  tears.  They  took  two  days  to  reach  Lim- 
erick ;  on  the  third,  they  proceeded  to  Tullamoore, 
where  they  slept;  and  on  the  fourtli,  Inking  ship 
in  die  canal  boat,  they  arrived  in  the  metropolis 
late  at  nt^ht.  But  now-a-daye,  what  betveeo  rail- 
roads and  steam-coaches,  men  go 

The  old  geolJemBji  gave  a  sweep  of  his  hand 
from  his  breast  till  he  itretched  it  at  arm's  length, 
and  then  let  tt  drop  by  his  Bide.  How  wonderful  is 
the  eloquence  of  action!  Words  were  inventedbut 
to  help  it  out.  I  have  seen  bd  Italian  gather  up 
the  points  of  his  Sugcrs  till  his  hand  looked  like  a 
pineapple,  and  shake  it  with  a  grimace  that  would 
have  done  honor  to  an  ape,  I  have  seen  a  French- 
man elevate  hii  shoulders  till  he  endangered  his 
ears;  but  old  Moonshine's  motion  was  altogether 
on  a  great  scale.  It  was  magnificent;  it  was  nal- 
Qral — such  as  I  should  suppose  Adam  to  have  made 
to  Eve  when  he  showed  her  the  vorld  was  all  be- 
fore them.  The  very  form  of  expression  was  gmnd ; 
it  was  incomplete;  it  savored  somewhat  of  infinity, 
"  Hen  go."  said  be,  wilh  a  wave  of  his  hand — had 
be  said  "to  the  ends  of  the  earth"  it  would  hare 
been  nothing. 

After  a  moment's  pause,  the  narrator  proceeded : 
"I  shall  never  forget  iny  first  journey  from  Limer-. 
ick  to  Dublin,     A  da^-'^oaehhad 
ealsbliahed,  which  was  considered  i 
*el  of  celerity.    It  left  Swinburne's  hotol 
early  in  the  morciing,  and  contrived  id 
accomplish  half  of  the  journey  that  day, 
amviiig  late  m  the  eienuig  at  Mount 
rath   wlieie  the  travellers  slept  whence 
Karling   neit    morpuig    after   an    tarty 
braiikfftBt  It  entered  the  metropolB  by 
the  light  of  the  old/iil  lainpa,  upon  the 


second  day.    You  may  yet  seethe  old  roadsidebna 

little  way  outside  the  town  of  Uountratb — a  large, 
high  bouse,  retired  a  short  way  from  the  road,  having 
a  epacious  sweep  of  gravelled  space  before  it,  and  a 
mtdtitude  of  windows;  but,  alast  it  is  now  (ailing 
fast  into  decay ;  and  One  never  sees  the  bustling  face 
of  the  while-aproned  waiter  standing  at  the  door, 
or  hears  the  crack  of  the  poetilioirB  whip  as  he 
leads  out  his  posters  to  horse  a  gentletrnto's  travel- 
Ung-carriagc. 

"  Well,  all  that  is  past  and  gone.  On  the  second 
day  of  our  journey,  we  had  all  assembled  drowsily 
in  the  parlor,  which  smclled  villanoualy  of  the  pre- 
ceding night's  supper,  and  bad  sat  down  to  our  hur- 
ried breakfast.  By  the  time  we  bad  half  finished 
our  meal,  a  car  drove  up  to  the  door,  and  in  a  few 
moments  after,  a  gentleman  entered  in  a  largo  drab 
travelling  coat,  with  half-a-doiea  capes,  and  a  huge 
red  shawl  wound  around  his  neck.  He  deposited  a 
travelling-case  leisurely  on  the  sideboard,  nnd  then 
looked  keenly  around  him.  The  survey  did  not 
seem  to  give  him  much  gratification.  The  eggs  had 
all  disappeared,  and  the  cold  beef  was  in  a  very  di- 
lapidated condition.  However,  he  sat  down,  took 
oIThts  coat  and  eliawl,  and  addressed  himself  to  the 
cold  meat  like  a  hungry  man.  The  waiter  made  hia 
appearance. 

"Just  five  minutes  more,  gentlemen;  the  horse* 
are  putting  to." 

The  traveller  looked  up  quietly.  He  was  not  a 
man  to  bo  put  out  of  his  way.  He  ordered  some 
eggs,  and  deaired  the  waiter  to  make  fresh  tea. 

"Are  you  goiug  by  the  coacb,  strF"  inquired  the 
attendant. 

certainly,"  was  the  reply,  in  an  English  »c- 
waaa  traveller  from  a  London  house,)  "but 
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I  must  have  my  breakfast  first ;  so,  be  quick,  will 
you  V" 

The  waiter  left  the  room,  and  immediately  after 
we  heard  the  fellow  telling  the  guard  to  be  expedi- 
tious ;  an  exhortation  to  which  that  worthy  respond- 
ed by  a  clamorous  blast  of  his  horn  that  made  us  all 
start  from  our  seats,  and  hurry  out  of  the  room, 
leaving  the  English  gentleman  alone  to  finish  his 
breakfast,  which,  to  do  him  justice,  he  seemed  by 
no  means  disposed  to  neglect.  The  waiter,  mean- 
time, brought  in  the  tea,  and  retired :  but  was  speed- 
ily summoned  back  by  a  vigorous  ringing  of  the  bell. 

"  A  spoon,  please,"  said  the  gentleman. 

The  waiter  advanced  to  the  table  to  procure  the 
article,  but,  to  his  astonishment,  there  was  not  a 
spoon  to  be  seen ;  nay,  even  those  w^hich  had  been 
in  the  cups  had  all  disappeared. 

"Blessed  Virgin!"  ejaculated  the  dismayed  at- 
tendant, '*  what's  become  of  all  the  spoons  ?" 

"  That's  just  what  I  want  to  know,  you  blockhead," 
said  the  other. 

"  Two  dozen  and  a  half — real  silver,"  cried  Tom. 

*'  I  want  only  one,"  said  the  gentleman.  **  Haven't 
.  you  a  spoon  in  your  establishment,  my  man?" 

Tom  made  no  reply,  but  rushed  distractedly  out 
of  the  room,  and  running  up  to  the  coachman,  cried 
out,  "stop,  Dcmpsey,  for  the  love  of  Ucuven!" 

"  All  right !"  said  Dempsey,  with  a  twirl  of  his 
whip,  gathering  up  the  reins  and  preparing  to  start 
— ^for  we  had  all  taken  our  places. 

"Tisn't  all  right,"  cried  Tom,  "where  are  the 
spoons  ?" 

"  What  spoons  ?  Arrah  I  don't  be  bothering  us, 
man ;  and  we  five  minutes  behind  time.  Joey,  hold 
that  off-leader's  head,  till  she  goes  on  a  bit." 

By  this  time,  the  master  of  the  inn  had  come  out 
to  learn  what  all  the  hubbub  was  about.  Tom, 
half  blubbering,  poor  fellow,  made  him  acquainted 
with  the  fact,  that  all  his  silver  spoons  had  vanished. 
The  landlord  cried  out  "robbery!"  the  housemaids 
screamed  out  "murder!"  and  a  variety  of  other  ex- 
clamations, too  dreadful  to  contemplate.  When 
silence  was  restored,  the  inn-keeper  insisted  on 
stopping  the  coach  till  he  ascertained  if  the  report 
of  Tom  was  true.  Ere  many  moments  he  returned, 
as  pale  as  a  ghost,  and  said — 

"Gentlemen,  I'm  sorry  to  trouble  you;  but  I 
must  beg  you'll  come  down,  till  a  search  is  made 
for  my  property.  Tom,  here,  will  swear  that  there 
was  a  spoon  in  every  tea-cup  this  morning  as  usual 
— won't  you,  Tom  ?" 

"  Be-dad,  I'll  take  my  Bible-oath  of  that  same,  sure 
enough,"  replied  Tom ;  "  and  sure  I  didn't  swallow 
them." 

The  passengers  all  indignantly  refused  to  submit 
to  the  search  proposed  by  the  landlord.  An  old 
lady  inside  went  off  in  hysterics  when  the  inn-keeper 
opened  the  door,  and  proposed  to  turn  her  pockets 
inside  out.  There  was  an  officer  with  a  wooden  leg 
on  the  box-seat,  who  swore,  in  the  most  awf\il  man- 
ner, that  he  would  run  the  first  man  through  the 
body  that  attempted  to  lay  a  hand  on  him — by  the 
way,  he  hadn't  a  sword,  but  he  forgot  that  in  his 
fury.  There  was  a  justice  of  the  peace  for  the 
county,  who  protested  that  he  would  commit  the 
host  for  contempt ;  and  a  Dublin  attorney  in  the 
back-seat  intimated  his  determination  to  indict  Tom, 
who  had  laid  hold  of  bis  leg,  for  an  assault ;  and, 
moreover,  to  commence  an  action  against  his  mas- 
ter for  defamation.  As  I  was  but  a  youngster  then, 
and  the  weakest  of  the  party,  the  landlord  chucked 


me  down  in  a  twinkling,  and  hauled  me  into  the 
parlor,  half  dead  with  fright ;  and  thereupon  the 
rest  of  the  passengers,  including  the  wooden-legged 
captain,  scrambled  down,  and  followed,  determined 
to  make  common  cause  and  protect  me  from  insult 
with  their  lives,  if  necessary.  And  now  we  were  lU 
again  in  the  breakfast-room,  clamoring  and  re- 
monstrating, while  to  add  to  the  din,  the  guard 
kept  up  a  continual  brattle  with  his  horn.  All  this 
time  the  English  gentleman  was  steadily  prosecut- 
ing his  work  upon  the  eggs  and  toast,  with  a  cop  of 
tea  before  him,  which  he  was  leisurely  sipping,  quite 
at  his  ease  like. 

"  What  the  deuce  is  the  matter  ?"  eaid  he,  look- 
ing up,  "  can't  you  let  a  man  take  his  break&st  in 
comfort  ?" 

"  The  plate  !^  said  the  master. 

"The  silver  spoons!"  cried  the  butler. 

"  Robbery  I"  shouted  the  mistress. 

"Murder!"  etc.,  screamed  the  housemaids. 

"  Search  every  one,"  demanded  the  host ;  "  come, 
let  us  begin  with  this  young  chap,"  diving  his  band 
into  my  breeches  pocket. 

"I  think,"  said  the  English  gentleman,  cooly, 
"  'twould  be  as  well  first  to  search  the  premises.  Is 
the  waiter  long  in  your  service  ?" 

"  Fifteen  years  last  Shrovetide,  and  I  defy  any 
man  to  lay  as  much  as  the  big  of  his  nail  to  my 
charge." 

By  this  time,  the  English  gentleman  bad  finished 
his  breakfast,  and,  wiping  his  mouth  most  deliber- 
ately, he  commenced  to  search  the  room.  He  open- 
ed every  drawer  of  the  sideboard,  then  he  looked 
under  the  table,  then  behind  the  window-shutters, 
but  all  in  vain.  After  that,  he  stopped  a  moment  to 
reflect,  when  a  bright  thought  seemed  to  cross  his 
mind,  and  he  raised  the  hd  of  one  of  the  teapots, 
but  with  as  little  success  as  before ;  nevertheless, 
he  continued  his  examination  of  the  teapots,  and 
when  he  came  to  the  last,  what  do  you  think,  but 
he  thrust  in  his  hand,  and  drew  out  first  one  spoon, 
and  then  another,  till  he  laid  a  number  of  them  on 
the  table.  Tom  rushed  up,  and  began  to  count — 
"  Two,  four,  six/'  till  at  length  he  exclaimed — 

"  May  I  never  see  glory  but  they're  all  right, 
everyone.  The  Lord  be  between  us  and  harm,  but 
this  bangs  all  that  ever  I  seen!" 

"  I'll  tell  you  what,  my  man,"  said  the  gentleman, 
looking  sternly  at  the  astonished  waiter,  "  I  strong- 
ly suspect  you  have  been  playing  tricks  upon  your 
master.  A  nice  haul  you'd  have  had  of  it  when  the 
company  had  gone  away !  I  don't  like  the  look  of 
the  fellow,  I  tell  you,"  he  continued,  addressing  him- 
self to  the  host ;  "  and  if  it  wasn't  for  the  fortunate 
circumstances  of  my  coming  in  a  little  late  and  want- 
ing a  spoon,  you  would  have  lost  your  property,  sir. 
You  may  count  it  a  lucky  day  that  I  came  to  your 
house." 

The  landlord  was  struck  dumb  with  amazement; 
even  the  mfttress  hadn't  a  word  to  say,  though  she 
looked  wickedly  at  poor  Tom,  and  the  housemaids 
began  to  cry  and  bless  themselves. 

"  Gentlemen,"  proceeded  the  Englishman,  "  I  hope 
you  will  overlook  the  insult  you  have  received ;  as, 
after  all,  the  landlord  is  not  to  be  blamed ;  and  if  he 
will  insist  on  this  blackguard  waiter  making  an  am- 
ple apology,  I  will  take  upon  me  to  say  for  yon  all, 
that  you  will  not  take  any  proceedings." 

All  cheerfully  expressed  their  assent  to  the  propo- 
sition, except  the  attorney,  who  still  muttered  some- 
thing about  assault  and  defiunation,  which  so  ter- 
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rifled  Tom  that  he  most  humbly  entreated  pardon 
of  the  whole  company,  though  he  still  protested  that 
he  was  innocent  of  the  crime  laid  to  his  charge. 

** Gammon!**  said  the  gentleman;  *^but  as  you 
have  made  proper  submission,  and  nothing  has  been 
lost,  I  shall  make  it  a  further  condition  with  your 
master  that  he  won*t  turn  you  adrift  on  the  world 
with  a  thief  8  character,  but  give  you  an  opportu- 
nity of  reforming.  Keep  a  sharp  eye  on  him,  how- 
ever, sir,  I  advise  you.  And  now,  gentlemen,  I 
think  weM  better  be  moving." 

We  all  hurried  out  and  took  our  places,  the  Eng- 
lish gentleman  getting  up  on  the  seat  behind  tiie 
coachman.  Dempsey  **  threw  the  silk"  into  the 
horses ;  the  guard  blew  an  impatient  blast  on  his 
bom,  and  off  we  went  at  a  slapping  pace,  the  host 
bowing  humbly  to  us  until  we  were  out  of  sight. 

**  Tm  driving  on  this  road  these  ten  years,"  said 
Dempsey,  when  he  slackened  his  pace  up  a  hill ; 
"  and  I  never  knew  such  a  thing  as  that  happen  be- 
fore." 

**  Very  likely,"  said  the  Enghshman,  quietly,  "and 
never  will  again." 

"I  always  thought  Tom  Reilly  was  as  honest 
a  fellow,  man  and  boy,  as  any  in  the  parish." 

"  I  make  no  doubt  he  is,"  replied  the  other ;  "he 
has  a  very  honest  countenance." 

"  I  thought,  sir,"  said  the  captain,  "  you  said  you 
didn^t  Uke  his  look  ?" 

"  Maybe  I  did  say  so,"  was  the  reply. 

"  And  pray,  sir,  do  you  still  think  *twas  he  hid 
the  spoons  ?" 

"Not  a  bit  of  it." 

"  Then  who  the  d— 1  did  ?" 

"  I  did.  Do  you  think  Tm  green  enough  to  travel 
80  cold  a  morning  as  this  without  having  a  com- 
fortable breakfast?" 

"Well,"  said  Dempsey,  "that's  the  knowingest 
trick  I  ever  heard  of,  in  my  life." 

"  Not  bad,"  replied  the  gentleman  with  great  iang 
froid,  "  but  it  won*t  do  to  be  repeated." 

When  we  arrived  at  Portarlington,  the  gentle- 
man— who,  by  the  way,  turned  out  to  be  a  very 
pleasant  fellow,  and  up  to  all  sorts  of  life — got  off 


the  coach,  and  ordered  his  trayelling-case  to  be  tak- 
en into  the  inn. 

"  Do  you  stop  here,  sir  ?"  asked  the  coachman. 

"  Yes,  for  the  present.  I  have  a  little  business 
to  do  here,  as  well  as  at  Mountrath." 

The  gentleman,  having  given  the  usual  gratuity 
to  the  guard  and  coachman,  and  also  a  slip  of  paper 
to  Dempsey,  which  he  directed  him  to  give  to  the 
host  at  Mountrath,  passed  into  the  inn ;  the  coach 
drove  on,  and  I  never  saw  him  again. 

Dempsey  having  pocketed  the  shilling,  looked  at 
the  paper  with  some  curiosity,  in  which,  to  say  the 
truth,  we  all  shared. 

"  There's  no  harm  in  reading  it,  as  it  is  open," 
said  the  Captain,  taking  it  from  Dempsey. 

They  were  a  few  lines,  written  in  i>encil,  on  the 
leaf  of  a  pocket-book,  and  the  Captain  read  them 
out — I  remember  them  to  this  dav : — 

"  This  is  to  certify  that  Tom  Reilly  put  nothing 
into  the  teapot  this  morning  except  hot  water  and 
sloc-lcavcs,  and  that  the  other  ingredients,  the 
spoons,  were  added  by  me,  for  the  purpose  of  giv- 
ing the  composition  some  strength.  I  further  cer- 
tify that  the  said  spoons  are  capital  for  making  a 
"  stir." 

"  Given  under  my  hand, 

"  Elkanah  Smithers,  Jun." 

You  may  be  sure  we  all  enjoyed  this  finish  to  the 
joke,  and  Dempsey  forwarded  the  paper  by  the 
down  coach,  that  poor  Tom  Reilly's  character  might 
be  cleared  with  the  least  possible  delay.  Tom  was 
fully  reinstated  in  the  confidence  of  his  employers ; 
but  the  landlady  had  got  such  a  fright  that  she  de- 
termined that  her  silver  spoons  should  never  again 
be  placed  at  the  mercy  of  any  traveller.  Accord- 
ingly, she  transferred  them  to  the  private  part  of 
the  establishment,  substituting  for  them  in  the  pub- 
lic room  a  set  of  very  neat  pewter  articles — there 
was  no  German  silver  or  albata,  or  such  things  in 
tho.«e  days — ^which,  when  cleaned,  look  nearly  as- 
well  as  silver.  Many  a  time  I  stirred  my  tea  at 
breakfast  with  one  of  them,  and  thought  of  "Elka-' 
nah  Smithers,  jun." 
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CHAPTER  I. 


Braye  old  Ireland  is  the  Land  of  Fairies,  but  of 
all  the  various  descriptions  there  isn't  one  to  be  com- 
pared to  the  Leprechaun,  in  the  regard  of  cunning 
and  'cuteness.  Now  if  you  don't  know  what  a  Le- 
prechaun is,  ni  tell  you.  Why  then — save  us  and 
keep  us  from  harm,  for  they  are  queer  chaps  to 
goether  about — a  Leprechaun  is  the  fairies'  shoe- 
maker ;  and  a  mighty  conceited  little  fellow  he  is,  I 
assure  you,  and  very  mischievous,  except  where  he 
might  happen  to  take  a  liking. 

But,  perhaps,  the  best  way  to  give  you  an  idea  of 
their  appearance  and  characteristics,  will  be  to  tell 
jou  a  bit  of  a  story  about  one. 

Once  upon  a  time,  then,  many  years  ago,  before 
the  screech  of  the  steam  engine  had  frightened  the 
"  good  people"  out  of  their  quiet  nooks  and  corners, 
there  lived  a  rollicking,  good-natured,  rakish  boy, 
called  Ned  Geraghty ;  his  father  was  the  only  miller 
in  the  neighborhood  for  miles  round,  and  being  a 


prudent,  saving  kind  of  an  old  hanks,  was  consider* 
ed  to  be  amazingly  well  off,  and  the  name  of  the 
town  they  lived  in  would  knock  all  the  teeth  out  of 
the  upper  jaw  of  an  Englishman  to  pronounce  :  it 
was  called  Ballinaskerrybaughkilinashaghlin. 

Well,  the  boy,  as  he  grew  up  to  a  man's  estate, 
used  to  worry  the  old  miller  nearly  out  of  his  seven 
senses,  he  was  such  a  devil-may-care,  good-for-noth* 
ing.  Attend  to  any  thing  that  was  said  to  him  he 
would  not,  whether  in  the  way  of  learning  or  of 
business.  He  upset  ink-bottle  upon  ink-bottle  upon 
his  father's  account-books,  such  as  they  were ;  and 
at  the  poor  apology  for  a  school,  which  the  bigotry 
of  the  reverend  monopolizers  of  knowledge  permit- 
ted to  exist  in  Ball y  the  town — he  was  always 

famous  for  studying  less  and  playing  more,  than 
any  boy  of  his  age  in  the  barony. 

It  isn't  to  be  much  wondered  at  then,  that  when 
in  the  course  of  events,  old  Geraghty  had  the  wheat 
of  life  threshed  out  of  him  by  the  flail  of  unpitying 
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Tlmt,  Uuter  Ned,  bia  car«1eM,  reprobate  bod,  *m 
but  Utile  fitted  to  take  hia  poutioa  aa  Iho  bead-mil- 
ler of  the  country. 

But  to  show  jou  the  luck  that  rum  after,  ind 
Iticba  close  to  aome  people,  whether  tbej  care  for 
it  or  not,  as  if,llkelove,  it  deafuaeth  the  too  ardent 

Did  JOU  ever  take  notice,  that  tvo  men  might  be 
fiahing  together  at  the  aame  apot,  with  the  aanie 
aort  of  tackle  and  the  same  soitof  bait,  ooe  will  get 
a  bushel  Tull  before  the  other  geia  a  bite— that's 
luck, — not  that  there's  tnr  certaintj  about  It;  for 
the  two  anglers  might  change  places  to-morrow. 
Ah  I  it's  BQ  uncoEnrortablc,  deceiving,  Bcir-conG- 
dence-dcBtroying,  Jock-o'lantcrn  sort  of  thing  is 
that  same  luck,  and  yet,  how  many  people,  eapecial- 
ly  our  countrymen,  crKm  their  hanils  into  their 
pockets,  and  fully  eipect  that  the  cheating  deiil 
will  Alter  gold  through  their  fingers. 

But,  good  people,  listen  to  mc,  tako  a  friend's 
advice,  don't  trust  her,  and  of  this  be  assured,  al- 
though a  lump  of  luck  Duty,  now  and  then — and 
mighty  rarely  at  that-— exhibit  itself  at  your  very 
foot,  yet  to  find  a  good  vein  of  it  you  must  dig  labo- 
riously, unceasingly.  iDdolvnt  humanity,  to  hide 
Its  own  laiincas,  ci^la  those  latky  men,  who.  if  you 
invegtigale  the  matlor  closely,  you'll  find  lisTe  been 

But  to  return  to  the  particular  luck  which  laid 
bold  of  Xeil  Geraghty,  every  body  thought,  and 
every  body  of  course,  the  worst,  and  that  Ned  the 
cover  would  soon  make  ducks  and  drakea  of  the  old 
man's  money ;  that  the  mill  might  as  well  be  shut 
np  now,  for  there  was  nobody  to  see  after  it :  every 
gossip,  mole  and  female,  had  his  or  her  peculiar 
prognostic  of  evil.  Sage  old  men  shook  their  heads, 
grave  old  matrooa  shrugged  their  Bhoulders,  while 
the  onasimous  opinion  of  the  marriageable  part  of 
the  feminine  community  was,  that  nothiog  could 
posBiblj  avert  the  coming  fatality,  except  a  careful 
wife. 

Now,  candor  eompela  the  historian  to  iay,  that 
the  milthoppers  did  not  go  so  regulariy  aa  thej  did 
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formeriir ;  and,  moreover,  that  Ked,  being  blcMcd 
with  a  peraonal  exterior,  began  to  take  infinite  pain 
in  ita  adornment,  tloer  white  cords  and  top* 
could  not  be  sported  by  any  squireen  in  the  paririij 
his  green  coat  was  made  of  the  beat  broadcloth,  ■■ 
intensely  bright  red  Indian  handkerchief  was  litd 
openly  round  bis  neck,  a  real  beaver  bat  on  his  im- 
pudent bead,  and  a  heavy  thong-wh]p  in  hii  hand, 
for  he  bad  just  joined  modeatlj  in  the  Bally  etc, 

This  was  the  elegant  apparition  that  aatoniahed 
the  sober  and  sensible  town  folk,  a  Tery  few  montbt 
at^er  the  decease  of  the  miserly  old  miller,  and  of 
course  all  the  evil  forebodingB  of  the  envious  and 
mahcious  were  in  a  fair  way  lo  be  speedily  coosniB- 
matcd,  when  my  bold  Ned  met  the  piece  of  hick 
that  changed  the  current  of  his  life,  and  gave  lh« 
he  to  those  neighborly  and  charitable  prognoatica. 

It  was  on  one  lino  moonlight  night  that  Ned  was 
walking  homeward  by  a  short  cut  across  the  fields, 
for  bis  sorry  old  piece  of  horse-flesh  had  broke* 
down  in  that  day's  hunt,  and  for  many  a  weary 
mile  he  had  been  footing  it  through  bog  and  brier, 
until,  with  fatigue  and  mortification,  he  felt  bolh 
heart-sick  and  limb-weary,  when  all  at  once  hi) 
quick  ear  caught  the  sound  of  the  Hmalleat  kind  of 
a  voice,  so  low,  and  yet  so  tnuaical,  aingiog  a  very 
little  ditty  to  the  accompaniment  of  tiny  taps  upon 
a  diminutive  lapstone.  Ned's  heart  gave  one  great 
bound,  his  throat  swelled,  and  his  bair  stuck  inta 
his  bead  Uke  needles. 

"Uay  I  never  eat  another  day's  vittala,  if  it  abiH 
a  Leprechaun,"  aaid  he  to  himself,  "and  the  little 
villian  is  so  busy  with  his  singing  that  he  didn't 
hear  me  coming;  if  I  couid  onlj  ketch  a^owlt  of 
him,  my  fortune's  made." 

'With  that,  he  stole  softly  (owarda  the  place  from 
whence  the  sounds  proceeded,  and  peeping  slyly 
over  a  short  clump  of  blackthorn,  there,  auie 
enough,  he  saw  a  comical  little  figure  not  more 
than  an  inch  and  a  half  high,  dresaed  in  an  old- 
fatMoned  Boit  of  velvet,  with  a  cocked  hat  on  his 
bead,  and  a  Bword  by  his  aide,  aa  grand  aa  a  ptime 
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minister,  hammering  at  a  morsel  of  fairies'  sole- 
leather,  and  singing  away  like  a  cricket  that  had 
received  a  musical  education. 

**Now*s  my  chance/*  said  Ked,  as,  quick  as 
thought  he  dropt  his  hat  right  over  the  little  vaga- 
bond. **HaI  ha  I  you  murtherin  schemer,  Vve  got 
you  tight,"  he  cried,  as  he  crushed  his  hat  together, 
completely  imprisoning  the  Leprechaun. 

**  Let  me  out,  Ned  Geraghty ;  you  see  I  know 
who  you  are,'*  squalled  the  little  chap. 

"  The  devil  a  toe,"  says  Ned,  and  away  he  scamp- 
ered towards  home  with  his  prize,  highly  eUted,  for 
he  knew  that  the  Leprechauns  were  the  guardians 
of  all  hidden  treasure,  and  he  was  determined  not 
to  suffer  him  to  escape  until  ho  had  pointed  out 
where  he  could  discover  a  pot  of  gold. 

When  Ned  had  reached  home,  the  first  thing  he 
did  was  to  get  a  hammer  and  some  mdls,  and  hav- 
ing placed  his  hat  upon  the  table,  he  fiistened  it 
securely  by  the  brim,  the  little  fellow  screeching 
and  yelling  like  mad. 

**Now,  my  boy,  I've  got  you  safe  and  snug,"  says 
Ned,  as  he  sat  down  m  his  chair  to  have  a  parley 
with  his  prisoner. 

*'  There's  no  use  in  kicking  up  such  a  huUabuQoo 
— tell  me  where  I  can  find  a  treasure,  and  Til  let 
you  go." 

**  I  won't,  you  swaggering  blackguard,  you  stuck 
up  lump  .of  conceit,  you  good  for  nothing  end  of 
the  devU's  bad  bargain,  I  won't ;"  and  then  the  an- 
gry little  creature  let  fly  a  shower  of  abuse  that 
gave  Ned  an  indifferent  opinion  of  fairy  gentility. 

**  Well,  just  as  you  please,"  says  he  ;  '*  it's  there 
Toull  stay  till  you  do,"  and  with  that  Ned  makes 
himself  a  fine,  stiff  tumbler  of  whisky-punch,  just  to 
show  his  independence. 

**  Ned,"  said  the  little  schemer,  when  he  smelt 
the  odor  of  the  spirits,  **  but  that's  potteen." 

**  It's  that  same  it  is,"  says  Ned. 

**  Ah  I  ye  rebel  I  ain't  you  ashamed  of  yourself 
to  chate  the  ganger.  Murther  alive  I  how  well  it 
smelU,"  chirps  the  cunning  rascal,  snuffing  like  a 
kitten  with  a  cold  in  his  head. 

**  It  tMtes  better,  avic^'*  says  Ned,  taking  a  long 
gulp,  and  then  smacking  his  lips  like  a  post-boy's 
whip. 

**  Arrah,  don't  be  greiggin  a  poor  devil  that  way,' 
says  the  Leprechaun,  *^  and  me  as  dry  as  a  lime- 
burner's  wig  f" 

**  WiH  you  tell  me  what  I  want  to  know,  then  ?" 

"  I  can't,  really  I  can't,"  says  the  fairy,  but  with 
a  pleasanter  tone  of  voice. 

**  He's  coming  round,"  thought  Ned  to  himself, 
and  as  with  a  view  of  propitiating  him  still  farther, 

"  Here's  your  heaRn,  old  chap,"  says  he,  **  and 
it's  sorry  I  am  to  be  obliged  to  appear  so  conthrary, 
for  may  this  choke  me  t^ye  if  I  wish  you  any  harm 
in  the  world.** 

"  I  know  you  don't,  Ned,  allana,"  says  the  other, 
as  sweet  as  postiible;  **but  there's  one  thing  I'd  like 
you  to  do  for  me." 

"  And  what  might  that  be  ?" 

'*  Jest  give  us  the  least  taste  in  life  of  that  elegant 
punch,  for  the  steam  of  it's  gettin'  under  the  crevi- 
ces, an'  I  declare  to  my  gracious  it's  fairly  killin' 
me  with  the  drouth." 

"Nabockliah,"  cried  Ned,  **  I'm  not  such  a  fool ; 
how  am  I  to  get  it  at  you  ?" 

"  Aisy  enough ;  just  stick  a  pin-hole  in  the  hat, 
and  gi'  me  one  of  the  hairs  o'  your  head  for  a 
straw?' 


*'  Bedad,  I  don't  think  that  would  waste  much  o' 
the  liquor,"  says  Ned,  laughing  at  the  contrivance ; 
**  but  if  it  would  do  you  any  good,  here  goes." 

So  Ned  did  as  the  Leprechaun  desired,  and  the 
little  scoundrel  began  to  suck  away  at  the  punch 
like  an  alderman,  and  by  the  same  token,  the  effect 
it  had  on  him  was  curious :  at  first  he  talked  mighty 
sensibly,  then  he  talked  mighty  lively,  then  he  sung 
all  the  songs  he  ever  knew,  and  some  he  never 
knew ;  then  he  told  a  lot  of  stories  as  old  as  Adam, 
and  laughed  like  the  mischief  at  them  himself;  then 
he  made  speeches,  then  he  roared,  then  he  cried, 
and  at  last,  after  having  indulged  in 

Wmie  brewed  a  peck  o'  malt, 

down  he  fell  on  the  table  with  a  thump  as  though  a 
small  sized  potato  had  fallen  on  the  floor. 

**  Oh  I  may  I  never  see  glory,"  roared  Ned,  in  an 
explosion  of  laughter,  "  if  the  little  ruffian  ain't  as 
drunk  as  a  piper." 

**  Ha  I  Ned,  Ned,  you  unfeelin'  reprobate  an'  bad 
Christian ;  have  you  no  compassion  at  all  at  all," 
squeaked  the  Leprechaun  in  drunken  but  most  mis- 
erable accents. 

"  Oh  I— oh ! — oh  I"  the  poor  little  creature  groan- 
ed, like  a  dying  tadpole. 

** What's  the  matter?"  says  Ned,  with  real  concern. 
**  Is  there  any  thing  I  can  do  for  you  ?" 

"  Air !  air  I"  grunted  the  Leprechatm. 

"The  fellow's  dead  drunk,"  thought  Ned,  "so 
therell  be  no  harm  in  lettin'  him  have  a  mouthfid 
of  fresh  air ;"  so  he  ripped  up  two  or  three  of  the 
nails,  when,  with  a  merry  little  laugh,  the  cunning 
vagabond  slid  through  his  fingers,  and  disappeared 
like  a  curl  of  smoke  out  of  a  pipe. 

"  Hushen  then,  may  bad  luck  to  you,  for  a  de- 
ludin'  disciple,  but  you've  taken  the  conceit  out  o* 
mo  in  beautiful  style,"  cried  Ned,  as  he  threw 
himself  into  his  chair,  laughing  heartily,  however, 
in  spite  of  his  disappointment,  at  the  clever  way 
the  little  villain  had  effected  his  release. 

"  What  a  fool  I  was  to  be  taken  in  by  the  dirty 
mountebank." 

"  No,  you  are  not,"  said  the  Yoice,  just  above  his 
head. 

Ned  started  with  surprise,  and  looked  eagerly 
round. 

"  There's  no  use  in  searching,  my  boy ;  I've  got 
my  liberty,  and  I'm  now  invisible,"  said  the  voice, 
"  but  you'r  lettin'  me  out  was  a  proof  that  you  had 
a  good  heart,  Ned,  and  I'm  bound  to  do  you  a  good 
turn  for  it." 

"  Why  then,  yer  a  gentleman  ivcry  inch  of  ye, 
though  it's  only  one  an'  a  bit,"  cried  Ned,  pumping 
up  with  delight ;  "  what  are  you  goin'  to  gi'  me  ?  a 
treasure  I" 

"  No,  better  than  that,"  said  the  voice. 

"What  then?" 

"  A  warning." 

What  the  warning  was  we  shall  see  in  the  next 
chapter. 

CHAPTEBIL 

"What  the  mischief  is  the  matter  wid  me  at  all 
at  all  ?  said  Ned ;  "  sure  don't  I  know  every  foot  of 
the  ground  between  this  and  the  next  place,  where- 
ever  it  is  ?  but  bad  luck  attend  the  bit  of  me  knows 
where  I'm  stan'in'  now. 

"  Howsomever,  I  can't  stand  here  all  night,  so 
here  coes  for  a  bowld  push,  somewhere  or  an- 
other." 
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With  that,  my  bold  Ned  strack  at  random  through 
the  fields  in  one  direction,  hoping  to  find  some 
well'known  land-mark  which  might  satisfy  him  as 
to  his  whereabout,  but  all  in  vain,  the  whole  face 
of  the  country  was  changed ;  where  he  expected  to 
meet  with  trees,  he  encountered  a  barren  waste ;  in 
the  situation  where  he  expected  to  find  some  prince- 
ly  habitation,  he  met  with  nothing  but  rocks — ^he 
never  was  so  puzzled  in  his  hfe. 

In  the  midst  of  his  perplexity,  he  sat  down  upon 
a  mound  of  earth,  and  scratching  his  head,  began 
seriously  to  ponder  upon  his  situation. 

**  I'll  take  my  Bible  oath  I  was  on  my  track  be- 
fore I  met  with  that  devil  of  a  Leprechaun,"  said 
he,  and  then  the  thought  took  possession  of  him, 
that  the  deceitful  fairy  had  bewitched  the  road,  so 
that  he  might  wander  away,  and  perhaps  lose  him- 
self amongst  the  wild  and  terrible  bogs. 

He  was  just  givine  way  to  an  extremity  of  terror, 
when,  upon  raising  his  eyes,  what  was  his  astonish- 
ment to  find  that  the  locality  which,  before  he  sat 
down,  he  could  have  sworn  was  nothing  but  a 
strange  and  inhospitable  waste,  was  blooming  like 
a  garden;  and  what's  more,  he  discovered,  upon 
rubbing  his  eyes,  to  make  sure  that  he  was  not  de- 
ceived, it  was  his  own  garden,  his  back  rested 
against  the  wall  of  his  own  house ;  nay,  the  very 
seat  beneath  him,  instead  of  an  earthy  knoll,  was 
the  good,  substantial  form  that  graced  his  little 
door-porch. 

"  Well,"  cries  Ned,  very  much  relieved  at  finding 
himself  so  suddenly  at  home,  *'  if  that  don*t  beat 
the  bees,  I'm  a  heathen ;  may  I  never  leave  this 
spot  alive  if  I  know  how  I  got  here  no  more  nor 
the  man  in  the  moon  :  here  goes  for  an  air  o'  the 
fire,  any  way,  for  I'm  starved  intensely  wid  the 
cowld.'* 

Upon  that  he  started  to  go  in,  when  he  found 
that  he  had  made  another  mistaice ;  it  wasn't  the 
house  he  was  close  to,  but  the  mill, 

*^  Why,  what  a  murtherin'  fool  I  am  this  night ; 
sure  it's  the  mill  I'm  forninst,  and  not  the  house," 
said  he ;  **  never  mind,  it's  lucky  I  am,  to  be  so  near 
home,  any  way ;  there  it  is,  just  across  the  pad- 
dock ;"  so  saying,  he  proceeded  towards  the  little 
stile  which  separated  the  small  field  from  the  road, 
inly  wondering  as  he  went  along,  whether  it  was 
the  Leprechaun  or  the  whisky  that  had  so  confused 
his  proceedings. 

"It's  mighty  imprudent  that  Fve  been  in  my 
drinkin',"  thought  he,  '*  for  if  I  had  drunk  a  trifle 
less,  the  country  wouldn't  be  playin'  such  ingenious 
capers  wid  my  eye-sight,  and  if  I  had  drunk  a  trifle 
more,  I  might  a  hunted  up  a  soft  stone  by  way  of  a 
pillow,  and  made  my  bed  in  the  road." 

Arrived  at  the  stile,  a  regular  phenomenon  occur- 
red, which  bothered  him  more  and  more — ^he  couldn't 
get  across  it,  notwithstanding  the  most  strenuous  ex- 
ertion ;  when  he  went  to  step  over,  the  rail  sprang 
up  to  his  head,  and  when  taking  advantage  of  the 
opening  he  had  to  duck  under,  he  found  it  close  to 
the  ground. 

The  moon  now  popped  behind  a  dense,  black 
cloud,  And  sudden  darkness  fell  upon  the  place, 
while  at  the  same  moment,  the  slow,  rusty  old  vil- 
lage clock  gave  two  or  three  premonitory  croaks, 
and  then  banged  out  the  hour  of  midnight. 

Twelve  o'clock  at  night  is,  to  the  superstitious,  the 
most  terror-fraught  moment  the  fearful  earth  can 
shudder  at,  and  Ned  was  strongly  imbued  with  the 
dread  of  ghostly  things ;  at  every  bang  of  the  deep- 


toned  old  chronicler,  he  quivered  to  the  very  m»r- 
row  of  his  bones ;  his  teeth  chattered,  and  his  flesh 
rose  up  into  little  hillocks. 

There  he  was,  bound  by  some  infernal  power. 
The  contrary  stile  baffled  all  his  eflforts  to  pass  it ; 
the  last  reverberation  of  the  cracked  bell  ceased 
with  a  fearful  jar,  like  the  passing  of  a  sinner's  sool 
in  agony,  and  to  it  succeeded  a  silence  yet  more 
terrible. 

"May-be  it's  dyin*  that  I  am,"  thonght  Ned;  and 
all  that  was  lovely  and  clinging  in  God's  beautiful 
world,  rushed  across  his  mind  at  the  instant. 

"If  it  is  to  be  my  fate  to  leave  it  all,  so  full  of 
life  and  hope,  and  yet  so  unmindful  of  the  great 
blessings  I  have  unthankfully  enjoyed,  heaven  pity 
me,  indeed,  for  I'm  not  fit  to  go.  At  this  moment 
his  ear  caught  a  most  familiar  sound,  that  of  the 
mill-hopper,  so  seldom  heard  lately,  rising  and  fall- 
ing in  regular  succession. 

Surprised  still  more  than  ever,  he  turned  round 
and  beheld  the  old  mill,  brilliantly  lighted  op; 
streams  of  brightness  poured  from  every  window, 
door,  and  cranny,  while  the  atmosphere  resounded 
with  the  peculiar  busy  hum  which  proceeds  from 
an  industriously  employed  multitude. 

Fear  gave  place  to  curiosity,  and  Ned  stealthily 
crept  towards  the  mill  opening,  and  looked  in ;  the 
interior  was  aU  a-blaze  with  an  infinity  of  lights, 
while  myriads  of  diminutive  figures  were  employed 
in  the  various  occupations  incidental  to  the  busi- 
ness. Ned  looked  on  with  wonder  and  admiration 
to  see  the  celerity  and  precision  with  which  every 
thing  was  done ;  great  as  was  the  multitude  em- 
ployed, all  was  order  and  regularity ;  here  thou- 
sands of  little  atomies  pushed  along  sack  after  sack 
of  corn — there,  numberless  creatures  ground  and 
deposited  the  flour  in  marked  bags,  while  Ned  re- 
cognized his  old  friend,  the  Leprechaun,  poring 
over  a  large  account-book,  every  now  and  then 
reckoning  up  a  vast  amount  of  bank  bills  and  daz- 
zling gold  pieces. 

Ned's  mouth  fairly  watered  as  he  saw  the  shining 
metal,  and  ho  heard  the  crisp  creasing  of  the  new 
bank  notes,  which  took  the  httle  accountant  ever 
so  long  to  smooth  out,  for  each  one  would  have 
made  a  blanket  for  him;  as  soon  as  the  Lepre- 
chaun had  settled  his  book  affairs  to  his  satisfaction, 
he  after  the  greatest  amount  of  exertion,  assisted 
by  a  few  hundred  of  his  tiny  associates,  deposited 
the  money  in  a  tin  case,  whereupon  Ned  distinctly 
read  his  name. 

While  he  was  hesitating  what  course  to  adopt, 
whether  to  try  and  capture  the  Leprechaun  again, 
or  wait  to  see  what  would  eventuate,  he  felt  himself 
pinched  on  the  ear,  and  on  tiMng  round,  he  per- 
ceived one  of  the  fairy  millers  standing  on  his 
shoulders,  grinning  impudently  in  his  face. 

"  How  do  you  do,  sir  ?"  says  Ned,  very  respect- 
fully, for  he  knew  the  power  of  the  little  rascals  too 
well  to  offend  them. 

"  The  same  to  yon,  Ned  Geraghty,  the  sporting 
miller,"  says  the  fairy.  "  Haveirt  we  done  your 
work  well  T 

"  Indeed,  an*  it*s  that  you  have,  sir,**  replied  Ned, 
**  much  obleeged  to  you,  I  am,  all  round. 

"  Won't  you  go  in  and  take  your  money  ?"  says 
the  fairy. 

"  Would  it  be  entirely  convenient  ?**  said  Ned, 
quietly,  although  his  heart  leaped  like  a  salmon. 

"  It's  yours,  every  rap,  so  in ,  an*  lay  a-howld  ot 
it,'*  said  the  other,  stretching  up  at  his  ear. 
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"TheT  wouldn't  be  asn 
would  thojl"  inquired  Ned. 

"The  monojr  that  you  hnve  earned  joureelf,  we 
can't  keep  from  yoo,"  auid  the  fairr. 

"  Thit'B  true  enough,  and  sure  if  I  dido't  ciiettj 
earn  it  myiclf,  it  wu  earned  ia  my  milt,  and  Ihal'a 
bII  the  satne ;"  and  go,  quieting  hia  scruplca  by  that 
couHolia^  thonght,  Ned  put  on  a  bold  front,  and 
walked  in  to  take  posBewion  of  the  tin  cane,  in 
which  he  had  aeen  such  an  amouDt  of  treasure  de- 
posited. There  vat  not  a  Bound  aa  he  entered — 
tiot  B,  moTemcDt  as  be  walked  over  to  the  case ;  but 
aa  he  stooped  down  and  found  that  he  could  no 
more  ]ift,  that  box  from  the  ground  than  he  eould 
base  torn  a  touRh  old  oak  up  by  the  roots,  there 
aroie  aneh  a  wild,  muaical,  but  derisiTe  laugh  From 
the  milliona  of  fairr  throats,  that  lied  sank  down 
upon  the  coveted  treasure,  perplexed  and  abaahed ; 
for  one  inataot  he  held  down  bia  head  with  ehame, 
but  aummoning  up  eourasc  he  determined  to  know 
the  worai,  when,  aa  he  raised  hta  ejea,  an  appalling 
scene  had  taken  place. 

The  fairies  had  Taniahcd,  and  inatead  of  the  joy- 
ous multitude  flitting  like  motes  iu  a  sunbeam,  be 
beheld  ono  gigantic  liead  which  filled  the  entire 
space ;  where  the  windows  had  been,  a  pair  of  huge 
eyes  winked  and  glowered  upon  him;  the  great 
beam  became  a  vast  nOiC,  the  joiala  twisted  them- 
selves into  horrible  matted  hair,  while  tlie  two  ho|V 
pera  formed  the  enormous  lipa  of  a  cavernous 
mouth.  As  he  looked  Hpeit-bouud  upon  thoso  ter- 
rible features,  the  tremendous  Upa  opened,  and  a 
voice  like  Che  roar  of  s  cataract  when  you  stop  your 
ears  and  open  them  suddenly,  burst  from  the  aper- 


re  T"  bellowed  the 


'or  whni,  your  honorf  stammered  out  Ned, 
more  dead  than  alive. 

"  For  weeks  aud  weeks  not  a  morsel  has  entered 
these  stony  jaws,  and  whose  fault  U  it?  yoursl" 
thundered  the  awful  shape;  "yon  have  neglected 
UN,  let  us  starve  and  rot  piecemeal ;  but  we  shall  not 
Buffer  alone — you.  you  I  must  share  in  our  ruin." 

At  tlieie  worda,  a  pair  of  long,  joUt-like  enni 
thrust  themselves  forth,  and  getting  behind  Ned, 
iwept  him  into  the  space  between  the  enormou 
hoppers — the  ponderous  jaws  opened  wide — in  an- 
other inatAnt  he  would  have  been  crnsbed  to  stoma. 
But  the  instinct  of  sclf-prescrvatioD  caused  him  to 
spring  forward,  he  knew  not  where ;  by  a- fortunate 
chaoce  he  just  happened  to  leap  through  the  door, 
alighting  with  great  force  on  his  head  ;  for  a  long 
time,  how  long  ho  could  not  Cell,  he  lay  stunned 
by  the  fall ;  and.  Indeed,  while  he  was  in  a  state  of 
insensibility,  one  of  his  neighbors  carried  him  home, 
for  he  remembered  no  more  until  ho  found  himself 
in  bed,  with  a  bad  bruiso  outmde  of  his  head,  and 
worse  ache  wilhin. 

As  soou  a;  lie  could  collect  his  senses,  the  scenes 
of  the  past  night  arose  vividly  to  his  mind. 

"  It  id  the  Leprechaun's  warning,"  said  he,  "and 
it's  true  he  said  it  was  better  far  than  gold,  for  now 
I  see  (ho  error  of  my  ways,  and  more  betaken,  it's 
mend  that  I  will,  and  a  bleGSin'  upon  my  enduy- 

It  is  but  fair  to  Ked  to  say  that  he  became  a  dif- 
ferent man ;  gave  up  all  liis  fino  companions  and 
evil  couraea.  and  stuck  diligently  to  his  mill,  bo  that 
in  proceBS  of  time  be  lived  toaee  well-Glled  the  very 
tin  case  that  the  Leprechaun   showed  bim_  in  the 


A  Hari)-Hi!*i>ed  BrLL. — An  Irlahmao  quarrel- 1  A  Gbavk  Bcll. — An  Hibernian  gentleman  when 
ling  with  an  Englishman,  told  him  if  be  didn't  hold  told  by  his  nephew  that  hehad  juat  entered  college 
bis  tongue,  he  would  break  his  impenetrable  head,  with  a  view  to  the  church,  said,  "I  hope  that  I  may 
and  let  the  brains  out  of  his  empty  skuU.  j  live  to  hear  you  preach  my  funeral  Mrmoo." 
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THE  EXPEDITION  OF  MAJOR  AP  OWEN  TO  THE  LAKES  OF  KILLARNEY. 


BT  W.    H.    MAXWKLL. 

Art  tbon  laiuttic  ? 

This  Is  mere  madness : 
And  thus  awhile  the  fit  will  work  on  him.— Shakbpxu. 


Majob  Ap  Owen  was  in  command  of  a  wing  of 
the  gallant  8-th,  and  I  was  acting  adjutant.  Ap 
Owen,  it  need  scarcely  be  added,  was  a  Welshman, 
and  believed  himself  the  lineal  descendant  of  a 
prince  with  an  unpronounceable  name.  lie  was,  of 
course,  in  manner  lofty  and  ceremonious,  and  in 
temper  hot  as  a  pepper-pod.  On  the  whole,  how- 
ever, he  was  an  honest  fellow,  and  in  our  regimen- 
tal relations  we  got  on  smoothly  enough.  It  is 
true  he  was  short-grained  and  irritable;  but  the 
squall  was  quickly  over,  and  the  little  commander 
was  always  miserable  after  a  bilious  burst  upon 
parade,  until  a  general  reconciliation  was  effected 
over  an  extra  cooper  of  old  port. 

He  was  a  stout  stumpy  gentleman,  &r  beneath 
the  middle  size ;  with  a  small  gray  eye,  a  red  face, 
such  as  a  two-bottle  Christian  man  should  have, 
and  a  nose  of  extraordinary  dimensions ;  indeed, 
this  useful  organ  was  framed  on  a  scale  of  exten- 
sive liberality,  which,  in  more  than  one  garrison  had 
obtained  for  the  proprietor  the  flattering  Boubriquet 
of  **  Nosey.'*  Brave  as  a  lion,  the  Uttle  major  had 
one  constitutional  infirmity — ^insane  people  were 
his  abomination — and  with  nerve  enough  to  face  a 
howitzer  loaded  with  buck-shot  to  the  muzzle,  a 
madman  at  a  mile  off  would,  to  the  oflEspring  of  **  a 
royal  line,'*  cause  fear  and  trepidation. 

It  was  autumn — the  half  yearly  inspection  was 
over— drill  suspended  for  a  season,  and  nothing  to 
do  in  barracks  but  pace  the  yard  or  pore  over  the 
newspaper.  Some  of  us  shot ;  some  were  occupied 
in  giving  their  horses  preparatory  gallops  for  hunt- 
ing, when  the  little  commander  announced  his  in- 
tention of  visiting  Eillamey,  and  to  prove,  by  a 
personal  survey,  that  the  lakes  there  were  wonder- 
fully inferior  to  certain  loughs  he  averred  as  eiist- 
ing  in  North  Wales.  Unhappily,  my  father's  house 
was  directly  in  the  route — the  Major  travelled  on 
horseback — ^Killmacreenan  was  but  twenty  miles 

from ,  and  the  castle — for  so  my  paternal 

home  was  designated — would,  from  lying  on  the  line 
of  march,  form  an  excellent  halting-place  for  the 
night. 

The  28th  of  October  rose  gloriously — ^the  short 
commander  issued  in  due  form  from  the  gate — ^tak- 
ing of  his  **  charge  of  foot"  a  most  ceremonious 
leave,  and  intimating  that  we  need  not  count  upon 
the  light  of  his  countenance  before  the  next  return, 
to  wit,  the  tenth  of  the  following  month. 

It  was  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  the  short 
commander  had  departed,  that  we  were  settled 
comfortably  round  the  horse-shoe  table,  and,  deter- 
mined to  make  it  a  wet  night,  and  had  just  ordered 
a  broiled  bone.  AH  were  in  high  spirits,  and  I 
particularly.  The  hounds  had  been  out  for  the 
first  time  that  season — drawn  the  cover  of  Dun- 
mallow — found  the  fox  at  home,  and  after  a  ten 
mile  run,  killed  him  in  good  style,  and  that  too 
at  a  slapping  pace  and  over  a  break-neck  coun- 
try. Splinter-bar — ah!  what  a  fencer  he  was ! — all 
through  kept  me  at  the  head  of  the  field ;  and  not 


a  man  took  the  sunk  fence  and  deer-pax^  wall, 
when  we  run  into  the  **  red  rascal,"  but  the  wLip- 
pcr  and  myself.  He  was  hanged,  poor  fellow,  ii- 
terwards,  for  shooting  an  informer ;  and  more  the 
pity,  for  a  trifle  of  the  sort,  to  choke  the  best  light- 
weight in  Roscommon  I 

Well,  that  night  we  were  all  in  high  force,  and 
in  the  course  of  conversation,  our  absent  friend,  the 
little  Major,  was  not  forgotten. 

**Tom,''  said  the  jonior  captain,  **  I  wish  we  could 
take  a  peep  into  KilUnacreenan,  and  see  what  con- 
dition the  honest  Welshman  is  in.  I  hear  your  fa- 
ther goes  it  awfully." 

"  The  governor,"  I  replied  ^^can  take  his  liquor; 
and  if  there  be  faith  in  old  port,  the  short  command- 
er is  by  this  time  hcra  ae  combaty  and  unable  to 
identify  his  own  brother  from  the  Lord  Mayor  of 
London." 

I  had  scarcely  finished  the  sentence,  when  the 

door  opened,  and  a  short,  stout  gentleman  glided 

in.     The  noise  of  our  hilarity  enabled  the  stranger 

to  pass  the  screen  unnoticed,  when  lo  t  the  little 

Welshman  presented  himself  in  propria  pertona, 

rage  and  indignation  flashing  from  his  small  gray 

eyes: 

For  no  saluting  did  he  wait, 

but  tapping  the  senior  captain  on  the  shoulder,  sig- 
nalled that  he  should  follow  him,  and  then,  silently 
departed. 

Wo  were  all  astounded  at  the  unexpected  appa- 
rition of  the  short  commander.  **  What's  the  mat^ 
ter?"  asked  every  body,  but  nobody  could  answer 
the  question.  The  only  attempt  to  elucidate  the 
mystery  was  essayed  by  the  lieutenant  of  grenadiers, 
who  laid  his  finger  on  his  forehead,  closed  hjs  left 
eye,  and  muttered  in  an  under  voice,  **  rats  in  the 
garret,  for  a  hundred!"  thereby  insinuating  that 
the  Uttle  Major's  upper  story  was  ratherout  of  order. 

Captain  Maguire  speedily  returned,  called  me  be- 
hind the  screen,  and  intimated  that  for  mortal  of- 
fence, immediate  satisfaction  was  required;  and 
Major  Ap  Owen,  God  willing,  would  be  pimctually 
on  the  Breafy  race-course,  at  the  hour  of  seven 
o'clock,  at  the  turn  where  Dick  Doghert  j  broke  his 
neck. 

**  And  pray  let  me  inquire,  wherefore  I  am  to  be 
shot  at  where  Dick  dislocated  the  best  bone  in  his 
body  ?"  I  modestly  inquired. 

"  Faith,  my  dear  boy,  I  cannot  exactly  answer  the 
question.  Ap  Owen  was  in  a  rage,  I  in  a  harry, 
and  I  forgot  to  ask  what  the  quarrel  was  about^" 
responded  Captain  Maguire. 

"What  have  I  done?" 

"  Devil  have  them  that  knows  best,"  was  the  sat- 
isfactory reply. 

**  And  am  I  to  be  targeted  because  that  crazy 
Welshman  has  taken  some  crotchet  into  his  head? 

"  Phoo,  man,"  responded  the  second  Sir  LnctnSi 
"  He's  commanding  officer,  you  know,  and  we  must 
strain  a  point  to  obhge  him.  Ask  no  questioni,  but 
be  punctual  to  the  time.** 
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**  Did  he  assign  anj  cause  for  this  most  extraor- 
dinary call  V  I  inquired. 

**  ^^df  none  particularly ;  but  he  muttered  some- 
thing  about  madmen,  and  an  asylum/'  replied  Mr. 
Maguire. 

'*  Upon  my  life,  the  latter  place  is  the  fittest  resi- 
dence for  your  friend  at  present.  But  I  presume  I 
am  expected  to  fight  first,  and  ascertain  the  cause 
of  the  quarrel  afterwards.** 

**  Precisely  so,**  exclaimed  the  Captain. 

**  Then  I  had  better  send  Plunkett  to  your  room, 
and  make  the  necessary  arrangements,**  I  observed. 

"Just  the  thing,  my  boy;  no  use  'fending  and 
proving*  when  a  shot  settles  all,  and  saves  argument 
and  bother  ;**  and  with  this  conclusive  remark,  the 
worthy  Captain  returned  to  his  friend  the  Msyor. 

Having  despatched  my  representative,  I  retired 
to  my  own  rooms,  to  wait  the  result,  and  conjecture 
in  what  way  I  had  raised  the  wrath  of  the  descend- 
ant of  Caractacus.  Vain  was  the  attempt.  The 
more  the  quarrel  was  investigated,  the  more  mysti- 
fied it  became.  After  a  tedious  interval  of  sus- 
pense, Plunkett  presented  himself,  and  if  I  calculat- 
ed on  having  "doubt  removed  by  him,**  I  was 
grievously  mistaken. 

"  Wellf  nothing  but  a  meeting  will  do  !**  he  said, 
closing  the  door  carefully;  "and,  to  be  candid, 
Tom,  you  took  an  unpardonable  liberty  with  your 
superior.** 

"  Propound — ^for,  on  my  soul,  I  am  in  utter  ig- 
norance of  my  offending,**  I  replied. 

**  Indeed !  Was  it  exactly  correct,  when  aware 
of  the  little  man*s  antipathy  to  mad  people,  to  send 
him  to  a  lunatic  asylum  ?** 

"Send  him  to  a  lunatic  asylum!**  I  repeated  in 
amazement. 

"  Ay,  when  he  would  rather  lead  a  forlorn  hope 
than  encounter  a  person  of  doubtful  intellect,  as 
every  body  knows.** 

"  Upon  my  word,  my  dear  Plunkett,  in  my  pri- 
vate opinion  you  are  all  mad.** 

"  It  was  a  ma</ freak ;  but,  in  short,  he  won*t  listen 
to  an  apology,  which  I  offered  almost  uncondition- 
ally on  your  part.** 

"  Listen  to  the  devil  I**  I  exclaimed  passionately ; 
'*  you  are  all  deranged — all,  principals  and  seconds. 
Come,  the  sooner  this  farce  ends  the  better ;  and 
m  go  and  ask  that  Welsh  goose  what  the  deuce  has 
addled  him.** 

Accordingly,  off  I  set  with  my  fighting  friend, 
and  the  eclaireiasement  was  singularly  ridiculous. 

To  elucidate  this  mysterious  i^air,  I  must  acquaint 
the  reader  that  Killmacreenan,  like  every  other 
Irish  establishment,  had  its  own  particular  residents 
and  visitors.  Three  of  these  personages  I  find  it 
necessary  to  introduce ;  and  these  were  Frankeine 
Kelly,*  Fidge  Macdonna,  and  Penelope  0*Dowd ; 
and  by  an  inverted  order  of  etiquette,  in  describing 
the  respective  parties,  the  fool  shall  have  prece- 
dence of  the  fair. 

J^'ankeine  was  a  sort  of  goose^bbie,  who  devot- 
ed a  portion  of  his  time  to  the  management  of  the 
fowl-yard,  and  spent  the  remainder  in  climbing  up 
the  ash  trees,  swinging  on  the  gates,  or  sleeping  be- 
side the  kitchen  fire.  He  was  sane  on  all  matters 
but  two — ^the  one  was  a  preposterous  fancy  for 
wearing  soldiers*  clothes ;  the  other,  a  settled  convic- 
tion that  Jack  D*Arcy,  my  worthy  father  and  his 
liege  lord,  and  Jack  I)*Arcy*8  domicile,  the  castle 

•Tnakeint-^AngUu,  Little  Frank. 


of  Killmacreenan,  were  umversally  known  and  ad- 
mired by  every  inhabitant  of  the  earth,  from  Town 
Hill,  even  to  the  gates  of  Timbuctoo. 

Fidge  Macdonna  was  a  more  important  personage. 
He  was  a  slight,  meagre  man,  past  the  noon  of  life, 
having  a  small  fortune  and  no  fixed  residence. 
Connected  with  many  families  in  the  neighborhood, 
ho  flitted  from  house  to  house,  never  remaining  in 
any  beyond  a  week  or  two,  at  most.  From  this 
restless  disposition,  he  had  acquired  his  by-name, 
and  his  baptismal  appellation  of  Philip  had  long 
since  merged  into  the  Boubrimiei  of  Fidge.  For  the 
greater  portion  of  the  year,  Fidge,  who  considered 
his  personal  attractions  as  all  but  irresistible,  spent 
his  time  in  harmless  fopperies,  such  as  interweav- 
ing the  dozen  hairs  he  possessed  over  his  bald  oc- 
ciput, under  the  fond  delusion  that  thereby  he  con- 
cealed his  infirmity.  But,  in  autumn,  a  periodical 
fit  came  on,  his  eccentricity  and  restlessness  increas- 
ed, his  habits  underwent  an  entire  change,  and  from 
a  country  dandy  he  became  a  dirty  sloven. 

Last,  comes  Miss  Penelope  O'Dowd.  She  was  a 
claveeine*  of  my  father,  and,  like  Fidge  Macdonna, 
belonged  to  that  migratory  order,  once  so  common 
in  the  west  of  Ireland,  who  spend  a  life  in  visiting 
their  community  of  cousins.  Pen,  as  she  was  fa- 
miliarly termed,  was  a  toll,  gaunt,  hard-featured  el- 
derly gentlewoman,  vain  of  the  antiquity  of  her 
family,  the  elegance  of  her  carriage,  and  her  pro- 
ficiency in  music.  She  walked  with  an  out-turned 
toe,  and  the  stiffness  of  a  drum-major ;  and,  in  her 
pilgrimages  round  the  county,  carried  an  old-fash- 
ioned stringed  instrument,  from  which,  in  her  own 
estimation,  she  "  discoursed  most  eloquent  music.** 
Her  auditors,  however,  held  a  different  opinion, 
and  few  who  had  once  heard  her  "  touch  the  light 
guitar**  ever  ventured  themselves  afterwards  in  the 
same  room  when  the  instrument  was  uncased.  Like 
Frankeine  Kelly,  in  dress  she  was  rather  showy  than 
select ;  and,  on  state  occasions  a  sky-blue  gown  and 
scarlet  turban  formed  her  favorite  costume. 

Now  it  so  happened  that  Mr.  Macdonna  and  Miss 
0*Dowd  had  most  unfortunately  arrived  at  Killma- 
creenan with  the  post-bag  that  contained  my  epistle 
announcing  the  advent  of  M^'or  Ap  Owen.  Noth- 
ing could  be  more  mal-d-propas,  Fidge  had  the 
dirty  fit  upon  him,  and  for  days  immemorial  had 
been  guiltless  of  clean  linen.  Kor  was  Penelope 
herself  precisely  the  style  of  person  that  one  en- 
counters in  Willis*s  Rooms,  or  the  Boirees  musicalea 
of  the  Countess  St.  Antonio.  To  exhibit  cither  to 
a  stranger  was  not  desirable,  and  so  thought  my 
worthy  father. 

"Mary,**  he  said  to  my  mother,  "I  wish  these 
devils  were  in  Australia.  How  surprised  the  Maior 
will  be !  and,  faith  I  no  wonder.  Do  try  and  lay 
an  embargo  on  the  turban  and  guitar,  and  induce 
Fidge  to  shave  and  sport  a  light-colored  shirt.  I 
shall  ride  to  Cooldermott ;  meet  Tom*s  commander 
at  the  village,  and  bring  him  here  ;**  and  with  such 
instructions  to  my  mother,  and  intentions  towards 
his  guest,  my  worthy  sire  departed.  Would  that 
he  had  accomplished  his  designs — ^what  a  world  of 
trouble  it  would  have  saved  me  and  others  I 

Unluckily,  Killmacreenan  was  approachable  by 
two  roads  to  Cooldermott.  The  carriage-way  re- 
quired a  detour  to  avoid  a  swamp,  and  the  other,  a 
mile  shorter,  led  through  a  bog,  and  crossed  a  ford, 
impracticable  to  all  save  horsemen  and  pedestrians. 

*  Oiavetin^—AngHcet  a  relative  in  a  dlitant  degree. 
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By  this  latter  route  Ap  Owen  made  his  advance,  and 
desperate  conclusions  might  have  resulted  from  his 
preferring  a  booreeine*  to  a  carriage  drive. 

The  day  was  hot,  and  Major  Ap  Owen  corpulent. 
He  was  not  travelling  express^  and  a  man  **  on  pleas- 
ure bent^*  has  no  occasion  to  ride  hke  a  courier.  It 
was  past  four  when  he  reached  Cooldermott ;  and  on 
inquiring  his  route,  of  course  received  directions  to 
take  the  bog  road  as  the  shorter. 

On  he  journeyed,  for  some  time ;  the  path,  occa- 
sionally skirted  by  some  straggling  firs,  at  last  ter- 
minated in  a  thick  plantation ;  and  a  gate  attached 
to  a  huge  ash  tree  barred  his  farther  progress.  Ap 
Owen  dismoimted  to  unclose  it,  but  his  efforts  were 
unsuccessful  Tlie  gate  was  what  an  Irish  gate 
should  be,  rough,  rickety,  and  hanging  by  a  single 
hinge ;  and  all  the  Welshman's  strength  and  skill 
were  strained  to  displace  it,  and  strained  in  vain. 
What  was  to  be  done  ?  Nothing  but  secure  his 
horse,  and  find  his  destination  on  foot,  as  he  best 
could.  Accordingly  the  bridle  was  fastened  to  a 
tree,  and  the  gate,  with  a  partial  fracture  in  the  un- 
mentionables, surmounted.  Straining  his  sight  to 
penetrate  the  deep  foliage  of  the  copse,  the  little 
commander  muttered  in  a  petulant  under  tone, 
**  Now,  where  the  devil  can  this  Jack  D'Arcy  live  ?" 

**  Ha  I  ha !  ha !  Was  there  ever  such  a  fool,  not 
to  know  where  Jack  D'Arcy  lives?"  was  promptly 
returned  from  above ;  and  on  looking  up,  the  star- 
tled Welshman  perceived  a  nondescript  animal,  ar- 
rayed in  the  tattered  remnants  of  a  drummer's  jack- 
et, and  astride  on  the  topmost  branch  of  a  tree,  on 
which,  like  a  parrot  in  a  swing,  he  swayed  himself 
to  and  fro  with  untiring  constancy.  Endeavoring 
to  conceal  his  alarm,  the  short  commander  politely 
inquired  the  road. 

*'*'  Ha !  ha !  ha !  To  ask  the  road  to  Eillmacrcenan ! 
Ha!  ha!  Was  there  ever  such  a  fool?" — and  the 
mad-looking  biped  laughed,  and  swung  and  shout- 
ed, **  Ha !  ha!  ha  I  was  there  ever  such  a  fool?" 

Ap  Owen  tarried  for  no  further  questioning,  but 
fairly  abandoning  horse  and  cloak-case  to  the  mer- 
cy of  the  maniac,  he  :fled  by  the  first  path  that  pre- 
sented itself.  While  through  casual  openings  in 
the  wood,  the  wild  cachinations  of  Frankeiue  Kel- 
ly, occasionally  heard,  accelerated  the  commander's 
flight,  as  a  sudden  burst  of  the  hounds  stimulates  a 
jaded  hunter.  At  last,  blown  and  exhausted,  he 
was  fairly  run  to  **  a  stand-still,"  when  he  found 
himself  on  the  bank  of  a  rivulet,  and  on  a  sloping 
rise  in  his  front  stood  the  house  of  Eillmacreenan. 

Having  returned  thanks  to  his  patron  saint,  wiped 
his  face,  arranged  his  neck-cloth,  and  ascertained 
that  the  damage  sustained  by  his  nether  garment 
in  the  recent  escalade  was  immaterial,  the  little 
Welshman  crossed  the  river  by  a  range  of  stepping- 
stones,  and  leisurely  approached  the  mansion  of  the 
D'Arcys.  He  was  safe — that  was  consolatory — the 
river  was  between  him  and  the  madman,  and  the 
bouse  close  by.  Here,  too,  he  might  obtain  assist- 
ance, and  rescue  his  horse  and  accoutrements  from 
the  gentleman  in  the  drum-boy's  jacket. 

Believed  ihus  from  all  alarm  touching  the  safe- 
ty of  his  person  and  effects,  he  recovered  his 
breath  and  self-possession ;  but  on  arriving  at  the 
mansion  of  my  progenitors,  a  new  and  unexpected 
difi&culty  arose,  and  that  was  as  to  how  he  should 
Announce  his  presence.  The  hall  door  was  open, 
"but  there  was  no  servant  in  the  hall;  and  worse 

*  Booreeine,  in  English,  means  a  bridle  road. 


still,  there  was  no  bell  visible  by  which  a  servant 
might  be  summoned.  But  we  must  leave  Major 
Ap  Owen  for  a  few  minutes  on  the  steps,  to  explain 
matters,  which  will  be  found  necessary  to  elucidate 
the  denouement  of  the  story. 

I  have  already  stated  that  there  were  visitors  in 
the  house ;  that  my  father  meditated  a  toilet-reform 
for  both,  and  lef^  instructions  with  his  lady-wife  to 
effect  it.  To  restrict  a  too  redundant  display  in  the 
costume  of  Penelope  O'Dowd  might  be  achieved, 
but  to  persuade  Fidge  Macdonna  to  abridge  a  hir- 
sute prodigality  of  beard,  and  ensconce  himself  in 
clean  linen,  required  all  the  seductive  powers  of 
my  mother  to  accomplish.  Of  course,  to  the  latter 
task  she  addressed  herself.  By  an  infinity  of  per- 
suasions Fidgc  was  induced  to  use  a  razor,  and  was 
partially  depilated,  when  a  few  discordant  notes 
from  the  guitar  reminded  her  that  Penelope  must 
be  deplumed.  Accordingly,  from  the  dressing-room 
of  Mr.  Macdonna,  she  hurried  to  the  boudoir  of  Miss 
O'Dowd,  but  she  was  gone;  and  guided  by  the 
strings  as  Penelope  *'  touched  and  turned  them  all," 
my  mother  pursued  her  to  the  drawing-room. 

She  entered  the  state  chamber  in  doubt  and 
dread,  and  one  glance  told  that  her  wornt  fears 
were  realized.  Pen  was  standing  before  the  chim- 
ney-glass lost  in  personal  admiration,  for  more  than 
customary  care  had  that  day  been  lavished  on  her 
toilet.  The  sky-blue  robe  and  the  scarlet  turban 
were  both  in  requisition ;  every  bead  was  on  duty, 
and  the  pink  plume,  only  sported  at  the  annual  race 
ball,  waved  its  ostrich  honors  over  her  left  ear, 
until  its  extremities  touched  her  shoulder.  Suspend- 
ed by  a  coral  necklace,  the  portrait  of  a  whey-faced 
youth,  "her  lamented  brother  Phelim,  siain  at 
Bunker  Hill,"  rested  on  a  virgin  bosom,  which  for 
fifty  years  Dan  Cupid  had  assailed  in  vain,  and 
which  for  the  same  round  period,  had  never  been 
profaned  by  "  lover's  touch."  Even  the  guitar  had 
new  appointments,  and  its  variegated  ribbons  would 
have  put  a  recruiting  party  to  the  blush. 

My  mother — God  rest  her ! — ^was  good-natured  to 
a  proverb.  A  kindlier  heart  never  throbbed  in 
woman's  bosom ;  and  how  could  she  wound  the  feel- 
ings of  poor  Penelope,  by  denouncing  the  red  tur- 
ban, and  putting  an  embargo  on  the  guitar  ?  Anx- 
ious to  effect  my  father's  wishes,  she  was  consider- 
ing the  best  method  of  opening  her  commission, 
when  a  thundering  knock  at  the  ball-door  announc- 
ed the  expected  stranger.  In  her  attempt  to  reform 
the  costume  of  her  guests,  ber  own  had  been  unfor- 
tunately forgotten;  and,  at  the  first  volley  from 
the  knocker,  my  mother  levanted  through  a  side- 
door,  leaving  Penelope  in  "  silk  attire,"  and  undis- 
turbed possession  of  the  drawing-room,  to  receive 
the  military  guest  when  he  presented  himself. 

When  the  lady  of  the  mansion  retreated  in  double 
quick  time,  at  the  loud  alarum  of  the  Major,  if  she 
supposed  that  a  favorable  change  had  been  consum- 
mated on  the  outer  man  of  Fidge  Macdonna,  she 
was  lamentably  mistaken.  No  sooner  had  she  clos- 
ed the  door  of  his  apartment,  than  with  constitu- 
tional recklessness  he  flung  the  razor  aside,  and 
started  after  her  down  stairs ;  and  when  my  mother 
entered  the  drawing-room,  Fidge  ensconced  him- 
self in  the  parlor.  At  this  moment  the  short  com- 
mander presented  himself  at  the  ball-door ;  and  af- 
ter a  short  uncertainty,  decided  on  appealing  to  the 
knocker.  The  first  tap  routed  my  worthy  mother, 
while  the  second  produced  a  catastrophe  that  even 
perilled  my  life,  and  threatened  to  interrupt  the 
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.o  the  house  of  RilknacrMTian,  b;  con- 
mgning  ine,  its  heir,  to  the  (uinb  of  all  tbo  Cupulota. 

Ere  the  peal  ceased,  an  opening  door  apprised 
the  Welahman  that  the  garruon  wa»  alarmed.  With 
hia  usual  dignitj*,  he  slowly  turned  round  lo  reccire 
the  eipeeted  servitor,  when  a  Bemi-BhiTed  appari- 
tion in  a  Boilf  d  shirt  Stood  within  a  fe<r  feet,  and 
kdvaoced  grlmactng  to  his  Terj  elbow.  The  ner- 
vous syMem  of  Hajor  Ap  Owen  had  aireadj  sus- 
l^ned  considerable  damage  in  bin  recent  inlerviev 
with  Fraukeioe  Kellj;  and  as  fidge  Macdonna  ap- 
proached the  holl'door,  the  alarmed  Welshmao  re- 
treated towards  the  drawiag-room.  For  a  few  aeo- 
onds,  like  alile  tacticians,  each  regarded  the  other's 
movements  in  silence,  as  the;  manceuvred  over  the 
floor.  Neither  apoke — fear  having  taken  from  Ap 
Owen  the  power  of  utterance,  and  Fidge  having 
been  taciturn  from  the  cradle.  At  length  tbe  latter 
burst  iato  a  horne-taugh,  as  he  shouted  in  ■  voice 
that  echoed  to  the  very  attica,  "Hal  ha!  hal — 
Was  there  evur  such  a  fool!  to  knock  at  the  hall- 
door,  and  it  already  open  '■" 

Dreadful  suspicions  diatracted  the  sstonished  com- 
mander. His  retreat  had  brought  him  to  the  draw- 
ing-room door.  As  he  sought  either  a  weapon  of 
defence,  or  an  opiiortiniitj'  uf  excaping,  a  rustling 
noiw  in  his  rear  occasioned  new  alarm. 

"Look at  her!"  roared  he  of  the  soiled  ebirt. 


Welshman  on  his  course  of  action. 

The  ease,  indeed,  was  desperate— hi*  front  threat- 
ened by  a  maUBc  in  a  dirty  shirt — hia  flank  turned 
by  a  gentlewoman  in  blue  and  red,  "  mad  as  n  hat- 
ter I"  Without  a  moment's  hesitation  be  boundod 
to  the  door,  overturned  Kdge  Macdonna,  and  ei- 
claiming,  "All  lunatics,  by  G — t"  rushed  out  at 
"  headlong  speed." 

Evan  dhu  Maccomhich  very  properly  remarks, 
that  "  a  Img^i,  God  bless  her,  can  eharge  down  a, 
hill,"  and  Major  Ap  Owen  proved  the  truth  of  the 
observation.  In  ten  seconds,  he  gained  the  rivci^ 
bank,  and  young  LochiDvar  never  swam  the  EA  in 
more  Bporling  elyle,  than  Major  Ap  Owen  "  took 
soil"  at  Killmacrecnan.  Luckily,  his  n^treat  was 
unopposed.  Krankcine,  "on  some  fule'a  errand," 
had  moved  from  his  perch  upon  the  ash  tree,  and 
both  siced  and  cloak-csse  remained  as  be  had  left 
them,  in  ilalu  ipa.  Pcniuadcd  that,  with  afelonious 
design  against  hi?  person,  I  had  under  folse  repre- 
scnlalions  seduced  him  into  a  lunatic  asylum,  ven- 
geance succeeding  terror,  he  rode  furiously  home, 
iuleniling  tu  annihilate  me  at  the  peep  of  day :  and, 
I  I  assure  yon,  1  eseuped  honorable  assasdnation  only 
I  by  a  vehement  obteitation  of  my  innocence,  and 
the  production  of  impartial  evidences  to  cstabluh 


"  Look  at  ould  Peny  ffDowd  I  she  tried  for  fldy 
years  every  man  she  met,  but  none  would  touch  her 
with  llio  tongs.  Iliilool  Look  at  her!  she's  tall 
aa  the  steeple,  and  mad  as  a  hatterl     HIlloo!" 

Ap  Owen  did  look  round.  Then  stood  Penelope 
in  all  the  awful  niajealy  of  outraged  virtue,  while 
scorn  flashed  from  her  eyes  at  the  base  iusinuationa 


the  extent  of  Fidge  Macdonna'a  eccentriciiy  to  be 
merely  a  love  of  locomotion  and  foul  linen;  while 
it  was  admitted  upon  all  bands,  that  thu  mental 
powers  of  Miss  Penelope  O'Dowd  were  only  equalled 
by  her  personal  accompliahments ;  both  being,  like 
her  virtue,  on  ■  par  with  Ceeaar's  wife's,  "  sons  facie." 


I.0VE  Of  Fliitkbt. — An  Irish  orator,  while  dp- 1  really  believe  he  would  be  eonlent  to  give  up  the 
Hribing  the  inordinate  love  of  praise  that  charac- 1  ghost,  if  it  were  but  for  the  pleasure  of  being  aMe 
terizcd  s  political  antagonist,  said  :  "  The  honor-  to  look  up  and  read  the  stone-cutter's  puff  upon  hil 
able  gentleman  is  ao  fond  of  being  praised,  that  I  |  grave." 
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raOlC   "sketches  on   IBISH  highways."      BT  8.   C.   HALL. 


It  was  a  pitiable  sight — ^thc  host  of  dirty,  starring 
creatures  who  thrust  themselves  around  the  carriage- 
door,  so  as  completely  to  prevent  its  being  opened. 
The  servant  came  round  to  the  other  side,  which 
was  less  blockaded,  and  placing  his  face  close  to  the 
glass,  whispered — 

**  If  yez  will  be  plased  to  throw  a  few  half-pence 
among  them,  itUl  scatter  them,  my  lady,  and  then 
you  can  get  out." 

"  A  few  half-pence !"  To  look  upon  the  moving 
mass  of  starvation  and  misery,  one  would  have  im- 
agined that  the  wealth  of  Croesus  would  go  but  a 
short  way  to  alleviate  their  distress.  One  of  the  group 
— a  tall,  lithesome  fellow,  with  black  rolling  eyes, 
and  a  pitiable  vacancy  of  look — grasped  the  car- 
riage-lamp, or  rather  the  part  where  the  lamp  should 
have  been,  and  swung  himself  backwards  and  for- 
wards, singing  out,  "  A  penny  for  Johnny,  a  penny 
for  Johnny— long  life  to  the  king  and  O'Connell — 
O^Connell  and  the  king !  A  penny  for  Johnny,  and 
another  for  Jack — ^poor  Jack !  poor  Johnny  I  poor 
Johnny!  poor  Jack!"  **Don*t  mind  him,  lady 
dear,"  shouted  a  woman,  the  upper  part  of  whose 
form  was  enveloped  in  a  coarse  blue  cloth  cloak, 
while  from  over  either  shoulder,  lolled  forth  the 
head  and  arms  of  a  squalid,  half-starved  child ; 
**  sure,  he's  a  fool,  and  the  fools  never  want — every 
one  gives  to  the  fools,  to  set  off  their  own  sense — 
look  at  me,  and  God  bless  your  sight ! — ^look  at  me, 
with  nothing  but  a  blind  man,— (come  here,  Daniel, 
lead  him  forward,  Lanty,) — nothing  but  a  blind  man 
for  a  father  over  my  ten  children."  "  But  see  here, 
your  honor,  look  at  me,  with  as  good  as  eleven,  and 
no  father  at  all  over  them !"  interrupted  another, 
who,  not  being  encumbered  with  two  living  crea- 
tures on  her  back,  was,  I  suppose,  better  able  to 
fight  her  way,  and  maintain  her  station  at  the  car- 
riage-door. "Stand  back,  Mary  Shiels,  ma'am!" 
exclaimed  a  third ;  "  what  a  brag  you  make  about 
j/our  children — and  every  one  of  them  far  away, 
barring  those  ye  borrow  for  a  set-off— eleven,  in- 
deed ! — it's  asy  for  the  likes  o'  you  to  have  double 
eleven,  when  you  never  cares  what  comes  o'  them !" 
This  address,  delivered  to  Mrs.  Mary  Shiels,  was 
given  in  a  tone  and  with  an  air  of  what  I  should  im- 
agine Billingsgate  eloquence — the  head  thrown 
back,  the  arms  a-kimbo,  the  voice  wound  to  a  high 
pitch,  and  the  eye  discoursing  as  rapidly  and  decid- 
edly as  the  tongue ;  but  as  the  second  part  of  her 
spt'ech  was  addressed  to  ourselves,  the  attitude,  air, 
manner,  and  voice  changed  miraculously,  and  was 
delivered  in  a  drawling  brogue.  "  God  mark  ye 
to  grace,  and  bestow  a  trifle  upon  the  poor  widdy, 
the  raal  widdy — ^givo  her  a  teaster^  or  a  little  six- 
pence, just  to  keep  her  from  starving !  Sure,  it's 
yourselves  have  the  kind  heart !  See  here  the  hard- 
ship God  sent  upon  me,"  and  she  lifted  a  child  dis- 
torted in  all  its  limbs,  and  in  the  lowest  state  of 
idiocy,  close  up  to  the  window.  The  miserable 
creature  clapped  its  twisted  hands  together,  and  as 
the  thick  matted  hair  fell  over  its  small  dull  eyes, 
and  it  scratched  at  the  glass  like  some  wild  animal 
seeking  to  disinter  its  prey,  I  thought  I  had  never 
seen  so  painful  or  disgusting  a  spectacle.  Those 
unfortunate  idiots  which  in  England  are  confined  in 
proper  asylums,  in  Ireland  are  reared  to  excite  com- 


passion from  the  traveller:  and  I  think  that  at 
least  every  tenth  family  is  cursed  with  one  of  those 
helpless  creatures.  You  meet  them  by  the  war- 
side,  in  the  cottages,  basking  in  the  sunshine,  wal- 
lowing with  the  pigs  upon  the  dunghills,  and  always 
soliciting  alms,  which  is  hardly  ever  denied  them. 
Many  of  those  witless  beings,  as  they  grow  up,  at- 
tain a  degree  of  cunning  which,  with  a  species  of 
animal  instinct,  they  manage  to  turn  to  cood  ac- 
count. And  what  are  called  ^^NaturaUj  in  the 
expressive  idiom  of  the  country,  form  a  class  per- 
fectly unknown  in  any  other  land.  But  this  topic 
I  have  treated  elsewhere.  To  return  to  the  beg- 
gars. Let  it  not  be  imagined  that  the  few  I  have 
specified  were  the  only  ones  who  demanded  gifts; 
there  were  blind,  and  lame,  and  drunk,  and  sober — 
but  all  civil,  and  all  tolerably  good-tempered— ex- 
ercising their  eloquence  or  their  wit,  as  it  might 
chance,  upon  their  auditory,  and  intent  upon  ex- 
torting money  from  our  compassion.  My  feelings 
were  at  the  time  too  strongly  excited  to  be  amused, 
though  one,  a  hocker^  or  lame  man,  succeeded  in 
clearing  a  space  that  he  might  give  my  honor  a 
dance,  while  **  Piping  Brady,"  an  old,  blind,  white- 
headed  man,  **  set  up  the  pipes"  to  the  exhilarating 
tune  of  **  Saint  Patrick's  Day,"  which  acted  like 
magic  upon  the  group.  "  Poor  Johnny,  poor  Jack," 
who  had  continued  whirling  round  and  round,  keep- 
ing up  his  petition  and  singing  it  in  every  variety  of 
tone,  fixed,  like  Ixion,  upon  the  wheel ;  and  as  the 
decrepit  creature  jumped  to  the  music  with  extraor- 
dinary rapidity,  and  flourished  his  crutch  in  the 
air,  the  whole  assembly  seemed  spell-moved,  the 
old  men  and  old  women  beating  time  with  their 
feet  and  sticks,  and  snapping  their  fingers  at  the 
conclusion  of  every  bar ;  and  the  children,  forgetful 
of  their  misery,  dancing  in  right  down  earnest,  their 
pale  cheeks  flushing  with  exercise^  and  their  rags 
quivering  about  them. 

Nearer  to  the  door  of  the  inn,  stood  a  giri — ^I 
could  hardly  call  her  a  woman — who  had  asked  for 
charity  with  the  silent  eloquence  of  her  eyes,  but 
had  neither  pressed  forward,  nor  been  excited  by 
the  music.  The  hood  of  her  long  blue  cloak  was 
thrown  over  her  head,  and  shadowed  the  upper 
part  of  her  beautiful  face ;  her  eyes  were  mild  and 
blue,  they  might  have  been  bright  once,  but  their 
lustre  was  dimmed  by  weeping ;  and  her  fair  long 
hair  hung  uncombed,  untrained,  down  either  side  of 
her  face.  There  was  something  so  classic  in  her 
form,  that  it  called  to  mind  those  Grecian  models, 
where  the  drapery  clings  so  closely  that  you  imag- 
ine it  adheres  to  the  form — ^the  falling  shouldera, 
the  outline  of  the  graceful  back  were  distinctly 
marked,  and  she  had  gathered  the  folds  up  in  front 
to  cover  a  sleeping  inmnt,  which  she  clasped  to  her 
bosom,  so  that  the  cloak,  thus  confined,  fell  in 
many  and  thick  folds,  nearly  to  her  ankles,  which, 
of  course,  were  divested  of  any  covering.  The  bo- 
cher's  dance  was  finished,  and  well  pleased  were 
the  exhibitors  to  receive  a  silver  sixpence  between 
them — threepence  for  the  piper,  threepence  for  the 
dancer ;  "  poor  Jack,  poor  Johnny,'*  recommenced 
his  tune  and  whirl,  and  the  beggars  invented  fresh 
miseries. 

*'  Why,  then,  'twas  a  lucky  drame  I  had  last  night 
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brought  me  to  the  town  to-day  t"  eiclaimed  one 

of  the  Gcore  who  folloned  ub  under  the  verj  porch, 
"and  maylie  you'd  lialen  to  itf-^I  dreamed  I  wu 
down  in  Iha  very  bottom  of  ■  payice  pU,  and  three 
msgpiei  came  fljing  over  my  bead,  and  one,  God 
B&Te  ua!  waa  like  Ihe  gauf;er  thut  broke  my  hus- 
band by  hia  lies,  sad  the  other  wus  the  very  moral 
of  that  handaome  gentleman;  and,  eurc,  It's  myitelf 
seea  the  likcneaa  in  your  aweet  aclf,  lady,  to  t'other 
mag!" 

"A  bole  in  yer  ballad  I'  eieliumed  another  Tolce 
— "A  hole  in  yer  mannera!"  ehouted  another — 
"Uken  a  fair-taced  lady  to  a  magpie,  Judyl"  vo- 
ciferated a  third. 

*'  And  why  not  V  replied  the  impenelrabU  Judy, 
"why  not?  isn't  a  magine  a  knowin'  bird,  and  a 
ban<Uome  bird,  and  a  tine  birdf" 

"  Yet  ye  Buid  he  wae  like  a  ganger,  jurt  now :" 
answered  a  little  gray-eyed,  cunning-looking  man. 

"People  may  be  like  eaeh  other,  and  yet  not  Ihe 
aame  at  all  at  all ;  you're  like  yer  fatlier.Tiiu,  and 
yet  he  wb«  six  feet  high.  lie  was  an  honest  man, 
Tim.  Kelghhora,  dear,"  aho  continued,  appealing 
to  the  crowd,  "  do  any  of  ye  Bee  anv  likenesa  bc- 
twiit  Tim  an'  liia  fiither  in  that  way  ?"  There  was 
•  loud  laugh,  and  Tim  shrunk  beliind,  while  Judy 
went  on. 

"  Well,  the  last  magpie  said  to  mc,  says  she, '  Never 
becd  the  ganger,'  (and  sure  I  saw  in  a  minntc,  it 
wasn't  a  magpie  at  all,  but  yer  darlintself  wok  in 
it,)'for  111  give  ye  an  English  half-crown  to  buy  a 
blanket  and  liosey  woobicy  to  make  ye  a  petticoat' 
— what,  God  break  hard  fortune  I  I've  not  had  these 


We  distributed  perhaps  more  than  we  ought 
amongst  the  crowd,  for  which  our  worthy  landlady 
reproved  us;  while  directing  ber  maid,  a  slipslop, 
capless  girl,  to  dust  every  thing  in  the  bouse  bar- 
ring the  pictures,  which  must  not  be  touched,  which 
she  never  would  have  touuhed  since  Ally  Kelly  rub- 
bed out  bis  reverence's  nose  with  bcr  scrubblng- 
bruab  and  cleanliness. 

I  have  been  often  much  astonished  at  the — not 
apathy,  for  that  is  the  last  fault  the  Irit^b  can  be  oc- 
cuaed  of — indifference  manifested,  particularly  by 
the  middling  class  of  society,  to  the  horrid  misery 
of  the  poor.  You  cannot  walk  out  in  a  country 
town  without  meeting  at  every  turn  a  population  of 
poverty.  I  have  attempted  to  count  the  beggars — 
I  foundit  impossible— the  barefooted  creatures  were 
without  number — and  yet  the  Bhop-keepers  and 
trades-people,  nay,  the  greater  part  of  the  gentry, 
do  not  appear  pained  or  distressed  by  the  recurrence 
of  such  scenes  as  frecw  a  etranger's  blood,  and 
make  him  hasten  to  quit  a  country  where  the  de- 
grading wretchedness  of  his  Icllow-craatures  seems 
to  upbraid  him  for  tbe  indulgence  of  bis  smallest 

"  Lord,  ma'am,"  said  the  landlady,  "  we  have  few- 
er  bet^gars  in  our  county  than  in  almost  any  other, 
and  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to  suppress  them  or  les- 
sen their  numbers ;  they  spring  up  like  munbrooms. 
The  men  set  ofTto  make  English  hay,  and  gather 
in  the  English  harvest,  aiid  then  the  woman  shuts 
the  door  of  her  cabiu,  rolls  her  infant  in  her  blan- 
ket, Hccures  the  blanket  on  her  back  by  turning  the 
tailof  her  gown  overit:  the  eldest  prl  carries  the 
kettle,  the  eldest  boy  the  beting  bag,  the  middle 


"Oh!  a  penny,  any  way,  lady  dear!  to  keep  the 
could  from  my  heart,"  roared  another.- 

"There's  two-pence  for  you,"  eiclnimedmy  com- 
panion, "  if  von  will  promise  not  to  drink  it."  "Pnc- 
cess!"  eicluimrd  tbe  fellow,  catching  the  balf-prnce 
gaily  in  his  hand,  "  I'll  do  that  samu  this  mini "    " 


I  ones  have  nothing  to  carry,  and  a  couple  of  yonng- 
i  cr  children  bang  by  tbe  mother's  cloak,  and  so  they 
travel  from  place  io  phico,  and  tbere'a  none  of  the 
farmers  will  rcflise  Ihciii  a  loik  of  straw  to  sleep  on, 
a  shed  to  sleep  imder,  a  mouthful  of  potatoes,  or  a 
dole  of  meal.    They  are  nmch  happier  than  tbey 


and'  off  he  went  to  the  wbiakey-shop,  where  unfor-  look,  and  by  the  time  the  winter  closes  In,  why  the 
tunatcly,  thre«  parts  of  the  Insb  spend  what  little  husband  comes  home,  and  then  they  live  maybe 
they  can  obtain.  1  comfortabte  enough  tUl  the  next  Hpring,  when  tbe 
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mother,  \vith  the  addition  most  likely  of  another 
child  to  roll  in  the  blanket,  again  shuts  the  door, 
and  again  wanders  through  the  country,  while  the 
husband  repeats  his  vrnt  to  England,  where  he  is 
well  fed,  and  well  paid/* 

"  How  wretched !"  I  exclaimed. 

"  I  dare  say  it  seems  so  to  you,  ma'am,"  she  re- 
plied, *'  but  they  are  used  to  it — they  do  not  feel  it 
a  disgrace;  and  many  a  fine  man  and  woman  is 
reared  that  way,  after  all." 

**  To  what  purpose  V"  I  almost  unconsciously  in- 
quired. 

**  Purpose,"  she  repeated — as  the  Irish  generally 
do  when  they  hear  a  word  who80  import  they  do 
not  clearly  comprehend — "  Why,  as  to  purpose,  the 
boys,  in  the  time  of  war,  used  to  make  fine  soldiers 
— I  don't  exactly  see  what  all  the  *  little  ffarsooni 
who  are  growing  up  now  are  to  do — ^go  to  America, 
I  suppose,  or  beg,  or ^^ 

"Starve!"  I  added. 

"  Ay,  indeed !"  she  replied,  but  without  any  emo- 
tion ;  "  so  they  do  starve  by  dozens  and  dozens,  up 
the  country ;  and  my  husband  says  it's  a  sin  to  send 
so  many  pigs  and  things  to  England,  and  the  poor 
craythurs  here  without  food." 

"  And  yet  your  provisions  are  so  cheap ;  I  saw 
fine  chickens  to-day  for  eightpence  a  couple." 

"Is  it  eightpence?"  exclaimed  the  landlady  in 
amazement.  "  Ah,  lady  dear,  they  knew  you  were  a 
stranger — catch  them  asking  me  eightpence!  I 
could  get  the  finest  chicks  in  the  market  for  six- 
pence-halfpenny a  couple :  eightpence,  indeed ! 
Oysters  are  up  to  tenpence  a  hundred,  and  pota- 
toes to  twopence  a  stoue — and  more  shame  now 
that  the  country  is  poorer  than  ever — but  what  sig- 
nifies the  price,  when  the  poor  have  not  it  to  give? 
"  But  there's  Mrs.  Lanagan,  I  ask  yer  pardon,  but 
may  I  just  inquire  how  slie  is  ?  She  came  to  me  for 
a  bad  pain  she  had  on  her  chest,  and  I  gave  her  a 
blister  to  put  on  it."  I  requested  Mrs.  Lanagan 
might  walk  in,  and  in  she  came,  a  delicate-looking 
woman,  with  a  harsh,  deep  cough. 

"  Well,  Mrs.  Lanagan,"  commenced  the  hostess, 
"Aow  are  you  to-day?" 

"  Oh,  then,  thank  you  kindly  for  asking ;  sorra  a 
boillah  on  me  at  all  at  all.*  I  was  pure  and  hearty 
yesterday,  but  I'm  entirely  overcome  to-day.  I've 
been  out  among  the  Christians  looking  for  a  trifle ; 
but  the  regular  ones  gets  the  better  of  me  ;  and  the 
farmers*  wives  have  little  pity  for  us,  as  long  as 
we're  able  to  keep  the  roof  over  our  head." 

"  But  your  chest,  Mrs.  Lanagan ;  did  you  put  the 
blister  on  your  chest  as  you  promised,  and  did  it 
rise  ?"  inquired  the  landlady. 

The  poor  woman  looked  up,  with  an  expression 
of  simplicity  I  shall  never  forget,  while  she  re- 
plied— 

"  Why,  thin,  mistress  dear,  the  niver  a  chest  had 
I  to  put  it  on,  but  I  have  a  little  bit  of  a  box^  and  I 
put  it  upon  that,  but  sorra  a  rise  it  rose ;  and  if  ye 
don't  believe  me,  come  and  see,  for  its  stickin* 
there  still !" 

This  affected  my  gravity,  or  rather  destroyed  it ; 
but  the  landlady  commenced  a  regular  lecture  upon 
the  stupidity  of  ignorance,  which  she  intended  me 
to  understand  as  the  evidence  of  her  superiority. 
She  assured  Mrs.  Lanagan  that  she  was  ashamed  of 


*  I  cannot  translate  this  literally,  bat  it  means,  I  am  not 
at  all  better. 


her,  and  that  it  was  such  as  she  who  brought  shame 
and  disgrace  upon  her  country. 

"  Why,  thin,"  replied  the  woman,  "  as  to  disgrace, 
mistress  honey,  it  is  not  our  fault  if  we're  not  taught 
better,  for  xio  one  can  call  us  stupid,  barrin  theyxe 
stupid  themselves.^ 

It  will  scarcely  be  believed,  yet  it  is  true,  that  I 
was  tempted  once  more  to  ascend  a  **  jaunting  car;* 
it  is  a  weakness  to  be  overcome  by  persuaaon, 
a  desperate  weakness,  and  yet  I  could  not  help  it 
The  car  was  new,  handsome,  and  the  property  of  a 
kind  friend :  there  were  many  things  I  most  see — 
Johnstown  Castle  and  the  lower  portion  of  the 
Barony  of  Forth,  celebrated  for  fresh  eggs,  **  stttei' 
butter,  and  pretty  girls.  I  esteem  fresh  eggs  as  a 
rarity,  and  I  dearly  love  pretty  girls,  I  cannot  un- 
derstand how  a  person  can  ever  look  without  a 
smile  into  a  pretty  face ;  it  is  a  sentiment,  a  point 
of  feeling  with  me.  And  certainly  the  girls  of  the 
Barony  of  Forth,  or,  as  they  caU  it,  Barny  Fort, 
are  very,  very  pretty,  well  worth  going  even  ten 
miles,  but  not  on  a  jaunting  car,  to  look  at ;  their 
eyes  arc  so  bright  and  black,  their  hair  superb,  and 
their  manners  so  shy,  so  winning — so— I  hardly 
know  how  to  define  it, — except  from  their  being  so 
un-Engli^h,  so  unstarched.  Nor  do  I  know  a  pret- 
tier sight  than  three  or  four  dozen  of  those  nice, 
clean,  smiling,  blushing  girls  drawn  up  at  either 
side  of  a  dirty,  hilly,  ugly  street  in  ugly  Wexford 
on  market-duy.  Their  clean  willow  baskets  hang- 
ing from  their  well-turned  arms,  their  green  or 
crimson  silk  neckerchiefs  carefully  pinned,  and  the 
ends  in  front  drawn  beneath  their  neat  chequered 
aprons,  while,  at  every  step  you  take,  you  are 
saluted  with — "New  laud  eggs,  my  lady,  three  a 
penny," — "Sweet  fresh  butter," — "Beautiful  lily- 
white  chickens,  my  own  rearing," — "I'm  sellin' 
these  bran  new  turkey  eggs  for  a  song,  for  Fm  dis- 
tressed for  the  money  to  make  up  the  price  of  the 
cotton  to  weave  in  with  my  own  yam." 

"I'll  sing  you  five  songs  for  them,  Patty  I"  ex- 
claimed a  wag. 

"  Oh,  let  us  alone,  Peter,  and  don't  make  us  forfit 
our  manners  by  breaking  your  head  before  the 
quality;  it's  a  bad  market  we'd  be  bringing  our 
eggs  to  if  we  let  you  have  them !" 

I  have  seen  many  more  superb  market-places,  but 
I  never  saw  so  many  pretty  girls  as  in  the  ugly 
town  of  Wexford. 

Having  agreed  once  more  to  perform  das-ordos  upon 
the  afore-named  car,  I  made  up  my  mind  to  suiSer 
more  than  ever  from  the  beggars,  but  I  found  they 
always  assembled  in  proportion  to  what  they  con- 
sidered the  greatness  of  the  equipage.  Thus  a  car 
would  attract  less  attention  among  these  knight- 
errants  of  poverty  than  a  carriage;  and  as  two 
carriages  were  standing  at  the  door  of  the  principal 
inn,  we  passed  comparatively  free.  The  Irish  have 
an  idea  that  upon  those  dos-ordos  you  see  the 
country  better  than  from  any  other  machine — 
heaven  help  them!  they  have  strange  ideas  on 
many  subjects.  We  passed  through  the  town  with 
not  more  than  a  score  of  beggars  dangling  after  us, 
and  repcatiiig  their  petitions  in  every  variety  of 
tone — thrusting  their  idiot  and  half-starved  children 
almost  uito  our  arms,  making  us  exceedingly  angry 
at  one  minute  by  their  importunity  and  noise,  and 
the  next  amusing  us  so  much  by  their  wit  and  good 
temper,  that  we  could  bestow  upon  them  half,  nay, 
all  our  money  with  good  will — at  onetime  proToked 
by  their  dirt  and  indolence,  and  again  sympathising 
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most  sincerely  with  their  poverty  and  distress.  Tou 
are  perpetually  excited  either  by  displeasure,  pain, 
or  amusement,  and  you  can  hardly  tell  which  pre- 
ponderates. 

After  much  jolting  and  delay,  we  passed  the 
suburbs,  and  there,  beneath  the  trunk  of  a  blasted 
tree,  her  entire  figure  shrouded  in  her  cloak,  sat 
the  girl  whose  appearance  had  attracted  my  notice 
amongst  the  crowd  on  a  former  occasion.  I  could 
not  see  her  face,  even  her  hair  was  concealed  by 
the  hood  which  fell  unto  her  knees;  but  I  felt 
assured  I  could  not  be  mistaken;  the  rounded 
shoulder,  the  graceful  sweep  of  the  back,  all  con- 
vinced ino  I  was  right. 

I  ordered  the  servant  to  stop — I  called  to  her, — 
there  was  no  reply, — I  sprang  oflf  the  car — I  drew 
back  the  hood  of  her  cloak — still  she  moved  not, 
her  hair  had  fallen  like  a  shroud  over  her  features, 
and  upon  the  baby  which  was  pressed  to  her 
bosom, — I  threw  back  her  hair,  and  laid  my  hand 
upon  her  forehead ;  it  was  clammy  and  cold  as  with 
the  damps  of  death!    I  attempted  to  move  her 


head  back,  and,  sinking  on  my  knees,  looked  into 
her  face — it  was  as  the  face  of  a  corpse  before  the 
features  have  been  decently  composed  by  the  band 
of  the  living ;  the  purple  lips  were  parted,  the  teeth 
clenched,  the  eye  fixed,  the  hollow  cheek  was  white 
as  marble.  I  saw  that  the  infant  moved,  and  I 
tried  to  unclasp  her  arms  from  around  it — I  even 
succeeded  in  pulling  the  little  creature  in  some 
degree  from  her  embrace;  but  the  mother^s  love 
was  stronger  than  death ;  rigid,  lifeless  as  she  ap- 
peared, she  felt  what  I  was  doing;  her  arms 
tightened  round  her  baby,  and  her  lips  moved  as  if 
in  speech ;  the  child  cried,  and  clung  to  the  breast 
from  which  it  could  draw  no  sustenance,  and  the 
miserable  parent  grasped  it  with  an  earnestness 
which  almost  made  me  tremble  lest  she  should 
crush  out  its  little  life.  The  cloak  had  fallen  from 
her ;  but  I  quickly  drew  it  over  her  shoulders,  for 
I  perceived  that  she  was  destitute  of  any  other  cov- 
ering,  except  some  tattered  fiannel  that  had  been 
wound  round  her  waist ;  the  case  was  sufficiently 
pUin — ^mother  and  child  were  dying  of  starvation. 
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Borne  call  it  Providence,  and  others  Fate. 


"  Well,  ma^am  dear,  I  never  thought  that  ye*r 
going  into  foreign  parts  would  make  a  heathen  of 
ye  entirely.  To  be  sure,  it  turns  the  mind  a  little 
to  leave  one^s  own  people ;  but  to  shift  that  way 
against  what  the  whole  world  knows  to  be  as  true 
as  gospel  I  It*s  myself  that  couldn^t  even  it  to  you, 
at  all,  at  all — so  I  couldn^t— if  I  hadu^t  heard  it 
with  my  own  ears  !^ 

*'  I  assure  you,  Moyna,  you  are  very  much  mis- 
taken in  imagining  that  the  whole  world  adopt  your 
notions  of  predestination,  for" — 

"  I  ax  ye  r  pardon  for  interrupting  you,  mv  lady ; 
but  I  said  nothing  about  pra — pra — I  can  t  twist 
my  tongue  round  the  word,"  continued  Moyna; 
adding,  with  that  exuberant  vanity  which  prevents 
the  Irish  from  ever  pleading  guUty  to  the  sin  of 
ignorance — **  Not  but  IVe  often  heard  it  before." 

**  Predestination,  Moyna,  means  what  you  call 
Luck — a  thing  you  believe  you  cannot  avoid — a  sort 
of  spirit  that  deals  out  to  you  good  or  evil,  in  de- 
fiance of  your  own  wishes." 

Moyna  looked  puzzled— exceedingly  puzzled ;  she 
knocked  the  ashes  out  of  her  pipe  against  the  post 
originally  intended  to  support  a  gate,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Moyna*s  reading,  "  her  luck "  had  pre- 
vented from  being  either  made  or  hung  ;  and,  stuff- 
ing her  middle  finger  into  the  bowl  of  the  little 
puffing  medium,  so  as  to  ascertain  that  no  hidden 
fire  remained  in  its  recess,  she  returned  it  to  her 
pocket— clasped  her  hands  so  as  to  grasp  the  post 
within  her  palms,  and,  leaning  against  it,  one  foot 
crossed  over  the  instep  of  the  other,  she  turned 
her  head  a  little  round,  and  called  to  her  husband 
by  the  familiar  but  affectionate  appellation  of 
**  Tim  a  voumeen !" 

"  Tim*' — or,  to  speak  correctly,  Timothy  Brady — 
made  his  conge6  from  beneath  the  roof  of  a  pic- 
turesque but  most  comfortless  sheeling-Hi  cottage 
that  would  have  looked  delightful  in  a  painted 
landscape — a  matter  essentially  different  firom  a  de- 
lightful cottage  in  reality.    Nothing  could  be  more 
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beautiful  than  the  surroonding  scenery ;  wood  and 
water — ^hill  and  dale — a  bold  mountain  in  the  dis- 
tance— a  blue  sky  over  head — the  turrets  of  a  lofty 
castle  shining  among  the  woods — and  the  lawns  and 
shrubberies  of  another,  extending  to  the  little  patch 
of  common,  on  which  seven  or  eight  huts,  similar 
in  appearance  to  my  poor  friends^  dwelling,  were 
congregated.  The  lord  of  the  one  mansion  im- 
ported his  own  mutton  into  England;  and  the 
master  of  the  other  assured  his  London  friends, 
that  his  agent  assured  him,  that  the  peasantry  in 
the  neighborhood  of  his  park  were  **  the  finest  and 
happiest  peasantry  on  the  face  of  the  earth."  But 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  had  any  thing  to  do 
with  my  poor  cotter  and  his  wife,  for  it  was  many 
years  since  they  had  visited  their  estates.  Had  it 
been  otherwise,  Timothy  and  Moyna  must  have 
thought  more  wisely,  and  acted  more  discreetly. 

Timothy  Brady  differed  in  nothing  from  the  gene- 
rality of  his  countrymen,  except  that  he  was  **  better 
lamed,"  for  he  could  read  and  write,  and,  when  a 
lad,  was  in  great  esteem  as  a  **  mass  server,"  and 
noted  as  being  *'  remarkable  handsome  at  the  altar." 
I  had  not  seen  him  for  some  time,  and  was  struck 
with  the  painful  change  which  a  few  years  had 
made  in  his  fine  athletic  form.  Moyna  had  ever 
been  a  careless,  affectionate  **  slob  of  a  girl,"  who 
would  "  go  from  Bantry  to  Boyne  to  sarve  me  on 
her  bare  knees,"  but  had  little  idea  of  serving  her- 
self. Such  a  character  is  not  improved  by  age; 
but  there  was  a  time  when  I  had  hoped  a  better 
fate  for  Timothy.  His  sunken  eye  became  bright 
and  animated  when  he  saw  one  who  had  rendered 
him  some  service,  and  he  pulled  up  his  stockings 
over  his  bare  legs,  with  that  striking  regard  to  pro- 
priety which  an  Irish  peasant  rarely  forgets  in  the 
presence  of  a  female.  After  the  usual  civilities 
had  passed,  Moyna  commenced — 

'*  The  lady*s  at  me  agin  about  the  luck ;  and  now, 
may  be,  shell  have  the  goodness  to  say  what  she 
said  awhile  ago." 
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"I  told' your  wife  that  FradeEtination  Ii  what  she 
calte  Luck,  and  thai  Bbe  would  kgree  verj  well  with 
the  TurkB." 

"The  Tarkal"  repeated  M(iyiia,throwlnf  np  her 
hoods  and  ejeH  in  bwror,  ^^Oh^  ma^ain,  honej^ — 1 
nerer  thought  you'd  even  the  Turk*  to  one  of  jour 
owD  country  I  Oh,  Tim,  Tioil  was  I  like  a  Turk 
when  I  sat  by  your  bed,  night  and  day,  while  ye 
had  the  typhua  fever  f  Was  I  like  a.  Turk  when  I 
took  Mary  Clooncy'a  child  from  ofT  the  dead  breut 
of  ita  mother,  and  she  kilt  at  Che  same  time  by 
that  very  fever  that  kilt  her  huEbandr  Waal 
like  a  Turk  when  I  took  the  bed,  that  was  no  bed, 
only  a  lock  o'  strew,  from  uudcr  mc,  that  blind 
Barry  might  die  decent  and  easy,  la  consideration 
of  the  high  family  that  owocd  hlmr  Was  I  like  a 
Turk  when"— 

"Moyna,  will  ye  whisth,  woman  dear! — you  have 
no  understaniUng ;  the  lady  only  meant  that  you 
and  the  Turks  bad  diSbrent  names  for  the  same 
thing.    Wasn't  that  it?" 

1  bowed  and  smiled. 

"  Was  that  it  ?  Ocb,  boiher ! — to  be  sure  we  hare 
different  names.  1  ai  yc'r  pardon,  but  I  think  ye 
said  I'd  agree  with  the  Turks?" 

"Tes,  good  HoyDB,  in  one  thing;  you  believe  in 
Luck,  and  so  do  they." 

Uoyoa  was  appeased,  and  Timothy  took  up  the 

"There's  no  denying  luck,  nor  no  going  againtt 
it,  lady  dear,  that's  tbe  short  and  the  long  of  it. 
It's  my  luck  nerer  to  make  as  much  by  any  thing  as 
another.  Why,  the  bonneen  we  reared  from  the 
faze  o'  my  hand,  that  Domcy  Cobb  offered  me  iny 
money  for  at  Candlemas,  caught  could  and  died  at 
~  '  u  had  the  luck 


oloE<e 


pig  hi 


lysclf!" 


it  catch  coldf 
"Out  of  nothing  in  the  world  but  my  luck;  it  was 
used,  poor  thing,  to  sleep  in  the  cabin  with  our- 
selves, as  the  sty  had  no  roof;  but  a  neighbor's 
child  was  sick,  and  my  woman  aied  some  of  the 
bmily  in,  and  the  pig  was  forced,  out  of  mannere, 
to  give  up  his  bed,  and  sleep  in  the  sty,  which,  as 


h  had  no  roof,  let  in  the  rain.  And  it  was  moon)- 
fU  to  hear  tbe  wheeling  he  had  in  (be  Dioreinfi; 
and  to  see  him  turn  his  back  on  tbe  pick  of  bit 
mealy  potatoes  Just  before  be  died." 

"  Weil,  Timothy,  I  should  call  that  mifmanagt- 
mcnt ;  I  do  not  see  either  good  or  bad  luck  in  the 
case ;  for  it  is  clear  that,  if  tbe  sty  had  beea 
roofed,  the  pig  would  not  hare  been  accustomed  to 
cottage  warmth,  and,  consequently,  could  not  hire 
caught  cold." 

"Well,  lady;  listen— it  was  my  Inck  entirely  thit 
hindered  my  rooGn'  the  sty.  Fll  tell  ye  all  about 
it.  Did  you  know  Tom  Dooly? — sorra  ■  hand'* 
turn  he'd  do  from  Monday  morning  till  Saturday 
night — barring  the  height  of  mischief.  Te  didn't 
know  Tom* — well,  m"m,  I'm  sure  ye  tnind  hia 
brother  Uicky — 'One-eyed  Uick,'  he  was  called,  be- 
cause he  as  good  as  lost  the  other  in  a  bit  of  a  spree 
at  (he  fair  of  RalhmuUin,  and  could  get  no  justice 

"d'ejus^ce  for  the  ipret,  do  yon  mean,  luge- 

tbjT" 

"No,  ma'm,  I  mean  no  justice  for  his  eye ;  clearly 
proving  there's  no  law  for  tbe  poor — God  help  them! 
The  boy  he  fought  with  wag  as  good  as  thirty 
years  older  than  himself,  a  tough  ould  fellow,  with 
a  crack-stick  skull  that  nothiug  could  harm.  So 
Uick  know'd  that,  and  he  never  offered  at  the  head, 
but  the  shins — which  he  broke  as  complete  at  any 
thing  you  ever  saw.  And  so  the  magistrate  set  the 
ould  boy's  shins  against  Mickey's  eye,  and  bid  them 
make  it  up.  Aht  there's  no  law  for  the  poor,  it 
III!,  at  all!" 

"  But,  Timothy,  lot  ns  get  back  to  where  we  let 
out — the  pig-stT." 

"Troth,  JOB,''  returned  Tim,  "though  Tm  sorry 
to  lake  a  lady  to  a  dirty  subject.  Tom  Dooly  says 
to  me,  says  he,  ■  Tim,  ye're  in  want  of  a  lock  of 
straw  to  keep  the  hcaTena  oat  of  the  piggery.'  'I 
am,' says  I.  'Well,'  says  he, 'come  over  to  me, 
I're  a  lot  of  as  fine  barley  straw  as  ever  danced 
under  a  flail,  and  ye  shall  have  it  just  for  thank  ye.' 
'God  bless  ye,  and  good  luck  to  you  and  yourt, 
Ulster  Tom,'  says  I,  'good  luck  to  yon  and  yoots 
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Ibr  ever  ind  erer,  amen  I'  *  And  irtien  'ill  jon  look 
o»er  for  it?'  aaya  he.  'To-morrow,  for  certain,' 
nj8  i.  '  Very  good — to-morrow,  bj  all  means,'  gays 
he,  '  and  make  mj  respocts  to  the  woman  thnt  owna 
je.'  Now,  ma'm  dear,  mind  the  luck;  Bomething 
or  other  hindered  lioyaa,  from  taking  my  brogues 
to  be  mended,  to  the  brogue -maker's  that  night. 
So  1  couldn't  go  the  nciC  daj,  and  that  Tcrf  eTcn- 
iag  a  great  splioter  ran  into  my  foot  out  of  the 
Bpade-baadte." 

"  Stop,  my  good  friend.  If  the  spade-handle  was 
■pliDtered,  why  did  you  not  mend  it  1" 

"Ua'ani  dear,  that  was  a  way  you  had,  ever  and 
always,  tripping  a  body  up  in  their  story.  Sure  I 
did  mend — that  is  1  eased  it  with  a  bit  of  a  cord. 
But  it  waa  mj  luck  hindered  me,  and  the  bad  foot, 
f^om  going  tbe  day  after  that;  undone  thing  or 
another  cama  across  me,  until  it  was  just  a  week 
before  I  could  go  for  tbe  straw.  Well,  the  black 
boy  himself  put  into  my  head  to  borrow  Matthew 
Uaccan's  white  marc.  'Take  her,  and  welcome,' 
says  Hatty  ;  '  bat  mind,  if  yon  put  yourself  er  any 
thing  else  on  her,  she'll  kick  till  ehe  smaahes  erery 
bone  in  your  body,  though  she'll  draw  a  creel,  or  a 
cart,  till  the  day  of  judgment,  as  easy  as  May  but- 
ter.'—'  Thank  ye  kindly,  Matthew,  says  I,  'I'll 
mind  fast  enough,'  and  away  I  went.  And  at  his 
own  gate  I  saw  Tom,  as  grand  as  Cromwell,  with 
his  hand*  in  his  pockets,  tad  a  silk  liarcclona  round 
his  neck,  like  any  gentleman.  To  be  sure,  tbe  luck 
of  some  people!  'Qood  CToning,  Tim,'  snya  he. 
'Good  eveoing  kindly,'  says  I.  'Where  are  you 
going  with  Matthew  Moccan's  beast  ('  says  he.  'No 
farther  than  this,'  says  I,  '  unlit  I  go  home  again.' 
'I'm  always  glad  Co  see  an  ould  fticnd,' says  he; 
'but  why  didn't  ye  come,'  says  he  again,  'for  the 

'Tou  are?'  says  he,  opening  his  great  gray  eyes  at 
me,  like  a  wild  cat;  '  sorra  aa  much  lor  ye,  then, 
u  would  build  a  sparrow's  neat,' says  the  traitor; 
'If  yo'd  been  glad  of  it,  you  would  have  come  when 
you  was  bid  to  come,  and  not  let  a  whole  week 
row!  over  your  head.  I  gave  the  straw  to  Jemmy 
Hatchet,  and  by  this  tlnie  it's  no  straw,  bat  a  roof, 


and  a  good  one  too,  to  hifl  stye,  and  his  neat,  clean 
bam.'  '  It's  ill  done  of  ye,'  says  1,  afl  cool  as  a 
cabbBge-lenf,  though  my  blood  was  boilin'  at  the 
ill-tuck  that  follows  lA;  'ye  might  have  waited; 
but  ncTcr  heed,'  and  I  turned  tbe  horse  round  to 
come  home.  '  Sure,' says  he,  'ye'renot  goin^  to 
stir  ill  blood  out  of  (be  otfcr  I  made  yc  from  kind- 
ness ;  if  ye  did  not  take  adTOulage  of  it,  it  was  jour 
fault,  not  mine,'  Well,  I  didn't  value  the  straw  a 
traneen,  ma'am  dear;  I've  a  spirit  above  it;  but  I 
did  not  liko  his  bestowing  hia  dirty  straw  upon 
Jemmy  Hatchet;  BO  I  makes  answer,  'Do  yoo  say 
I'm  in  fault  ?'  '  To  bo  sure  I  do,'  be  says,  w!tb  ft 
grin  of  a  laugh.  'Then  by  this,  and  by  that,' I 
says,  swearing  a  creat  whole  of  an  oath,  that  I'd  be 
sorry  to  repeat  before  a  lady,  'I'll  make  JO  eat 
both  yo'r  words  and  the  straw.'  'Ye  can't,' says 
be,  '  and  what's  more  ye  dar'n't ;  a'nt  I  the  priest's 
nephyf  Well,  that  would  rouse  the  blood  of  a 
wood-qucest,  for  it  was  cowardly-like :  and,  as  my 
luck  would  have  it,  1  hot  him  an  unlucky  blow; 
and  a  dole  of  sorrow  it  got  me  Into;  for  1  had  tbe 
world  and  all  of  penance,  to  say  nothing  of  being 
bad  up,  and  be  swearing  he  gave  no  provocation. 
For  aanin  I  didn't  mean  to  have  struck  so  hard, 
and  didn't  think  bis  bones  were  so  sod.  But  that 
wasn'l^ll  of  it — going  home  tbe  trouble  of  what  I 
had  done,  uppermost,  I  forgot  what  Mat  said  about 
the  horse,  and  got  on  the  haste's  back,  who  made 
no  more  ado,  bat  kicked  and  plunged,  and  pitched 
me  into  the  (hick  of  a  pond  full  of  young  ducks 
and  geese  ;  and  two  ganders  set  upon  me,  and  afl 
good  OS  tore  the  eyes  out  of  my  head,  before  I 
could  get  out  of  the  water;  and  I  had  to  pay  two 
and  three-half-pence  for  the  young  that  was  killed 
in  the  scrummage.  And  well  I  know  it's  long  afore 
such  luck  would  bSTo  followed  any  other  boy  in 
the  parish  but  myself    Now,  ma'am  dear,  isn't  thai 

"  Is  your  story  Bnishcd.  Tim?" 

"It  just  is,  ma'am,  darlint, — that  ia,  I  mean  the 
sty  story  is  finished ;  but  I  could  tell  ye  twenty  ta 
good,  and  better,  too,  to  show  what  ill  luck  I  have." 

"There  ia  no  luck,  ill  or  well,  (hat  I  can  see,  Irani 
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beginning  to  end.  Tour  miafortiineB  entirelj  i 
out  of  JDur  w^nt  of  pUDCtualit J ;  bod  joar  s 
been  mended,  mm  thej  ought  to  hare  been, 
could  bmve  gone  for  the  straw  with  comfort  on 
evening  j^on  were  desired.  Blill,  their  not  being ' 
mended  was  no  excuse  Tor  jour  want  of  punctuidilj. 
Tou  put  me  iu  mind  of  *n  anecdote  I  beard  once 
of  two  Irishmen,  who  were  too  lazj  to  pluck  the 
figs  tbat  hung  over  their  heads  in  a  beautiful  gar- 
den in  Italy.  There  they  lay  on  their  backs,  be- 
neath &  tree  covered  with  fruit,  tbeir  mouths  open 
for  the  Geb  Id  fall  into.  At  last  a  fig,  bj  what  jou 
would  call  'luck,' fell  into  the  mouth  of  one  of 
these  Irishmen.  'What  a  lucicy  dog  jou  are, 
Paddy  r  said  the  other,  opening  his  great  month 
HtiU  more  widely.  'I  don't  know  that,  Looney,' 
teplicd  Faddy,  aAet  Bvallowing  the  Gg,  'for  J  have 
had  the  trouble  of  chewing  iti 

"Agh,  ma'm  honey!  I  wonder  how  you  have 
the  heart  to  telt  such  Hlories  against  your  own 
country;  letting  the  foreigneni  laugh  at  us  that 
way." 

I  wiabed  them  both  t  kind  good-morrow,  and 


had  nearly  arrired  at  the  Tillage  where  we  lodged, 
when,  panting  and  breathleaa,  she  overtook  me. 

"What's  the  matter,  Uoyna!" 

"  Oh,  the  man  hu  the  tootb-ache  bo  bod  that  I'm 
forced  to  run  for  a  pipe,  the  smoking  does  it  good." 

"What,  has  he  not  a  pipe!" 

"  He  had,  ma'am,  but  he  lent  It  to  Briney  Uoore." 

"  But  I  saw  you  put  a  pipe  in  yout  pocket  not 
twenty  minutes  ago. 

"So  you  might,  ma'am  dear,  that's  my  Inck;  it 
would  have  stayed  quiet  and  easy  in  any  body  else'* 
pocket,  but  there  was  a  hole  in  mine,  so  it  walked 
out,  and  broke,  without  so  much  as  by  ye'r  leave." 

'•  Why  did  you  not  mend  the  hole  f 

"Faith,  ma'am,  honey,  if  I  did,  it  would  break 
out  again,"  said  Uoyua,  with  some  impatience  of 
tone  and  gesture.  "Where's  the  good  of  mending 
any  thing,  when  we've  no  luck  I" 

Poor  fiojoal  she  would  have  been  very  angrj 
bad  she  known  that  I  aguD  compared  her  to  the 
Turks,  and  was  more  than  ever  aatisGed  that,  till 
belief  in  fatalism  Is  Tooled  out,  poor  Ireland  will 
"have  DO  luckl" 
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Which  eayi,   "When  «  certi^  grim  gentleman 

As  he  puta  tbem  along 

Applying  his  thong. 
No  matter  how  strongly  the  hamcssed  team  Btrives, 
Helter  ekelter,  sUp  dash,  tbej  must  go  for  their 

While  with  arm  that  ne'er  loses  a  jot  of  Ila  might, 

He  lashes  away  with  ecstatic  delight, 

Arising  from  feeliogs  called  'iirittiDg  bit  aidte.'" 


'Tis  not  my  intention. 
More  plainly  to  mention. 
To  delicate  ears  the  common  cognomen 
Of  one  to  whom  Charon  (the  oldest  of  row-men) 
Escorts  in  his  funny,  sad  spirits ;  but  oh  I  men. 
For  this  PU  be  baU 
If  a  hoof  and  a  tail. 
Attached  to  a  gentleman  smelling  of  brimstone, 
In  a  way  that  defies  "Londj's  Blackgnard,"  or 
"  Grimstone," 
Eye  enuff  to  depose 
The  icent  from  your  nose, 
Should  happen  at  midnight  your  chamber  to  blurt 

And  "  tip  you  a  wink  "  tbrouj;h  a  hole  in  your  cur- 

Tou  may  say  to  yourself— "that's  the  faVow  for 

certain  1" 
Tliough  more  of  a  night  than  a  clear   open  day 

"gent," 
The  "Pookah"  may  birly  be  classed  as  an  tigcnt — 

Possessing  pennlsaion 

From  him,  by  conmuBsion, 
To  roam  in  the  likeness  of  pony  from  Shetland, 
And  maugre  all  title  deeds,  manage  to  get  land 
Whereon,  like  a  flral-closs  immovable  "aquatter," 
Not  heeding  the  laws  or  their  technical  chatter. 

Or  equity's  dodfpng. 

He  takes  up  bis  lodging 
And  passes  a  life  of  comparative  qidet — or 
Woe  to  the  unhappy,  rightfiil  proprietor  I 

For  if  he  be  crossed. 

From  that  moment  is  Io*t 
Uke  the  smoke  that  curia  blue  o'er  the  bowl  of  the 

An  chance  of  escape  from  the  wiles  of  the  FookabI 

Now  "it  fell  on  a  day," 

{Am  old  chronicles  say,) 
One  Darby  UcHannua  was  trndgioK  along, 
KiOing  time  in  two  ways — by  chanting  a  book, 
WhoM  metre  the  •nthor  bad  marked  ■■  "  six  ught," 
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While  Darby  McMannus  had  doubled  the  rate — 
When,  just  in  the  midst  of  a  very  fine  shake, 
Such  as  Signor  Rubini  was  ne*er  known  to  make, 
Or  an  ague  to  match,  111  bet  five  pounds,  and  stake, 
That  I'm  right,  and  defy 
Any  man  to  deny 
The  truth  of  this  powerful  vocal  assertion ; 
Stipulating,  before  he  abuses  my  version. 
As  baseless  in  fact  as  the  tale  of  **  Otranto," 
He'd  speedily  pack  up  his  private  portmanteau, 
Hear  Rubini,  in  **  Lammer-Moor,** 
Where  he  can  clamor  more 
Than  in  Tancredi  or  sable  "  Otollo," 
(Who  spite  of  his  jealousy's  not  a  bad  fellow ;) 
Then  to  Lincolnshire  rush, 
That  county  of  "  slush," 
And  there  mid  the  fens 
'Mongst  the  nimble  moor-hens. 
Who  paddle  about  with  looks  of  diversion. 
Secure  to  himself  an  ague  called  **  tertian  ;** 
That  done,  if  he  dare 
Show  his  face  in  sweet  Clare, 
Hell  own  Darby,  (or  else  he'll  be  out  of  his  wits,) 
"  At  shakes  beats  the  Signor  and  ague  to  fits  !'* 
But  now  to  go  back,  or  rather  proceed. 
After  this  same  digression,  dear  reader,  take  heed — 
I  confess  my  own  will 
Shall  alone  guide  my  quilL 
Mighty  boast !  that  its  powers  can  master  a  feather  I 
(A  feather,  the  prize  of  the  honored  and  brave  I 
The  graft  from  the  dead  and  the  gaud  of  the  grave !) 
But  now,  mind  and  mind,  let  us  wander  together ; 
Not  as  men,  when  the  demon  of  gain  has  possessed 

them. 
Or  sorrows  and  sufferings  have  sadly  oppressed 

them; 
With  lead  in  their  bosoms,  and  ice  in  their  veins, 
Or  dreams  of  ambition  disturbing  their  brains — 
Who  know  but  one  path,  who  heed  but  one  end. 
And  to  gain  that  would  sacrifice  kindred  or  friend  t 
Not  as  thete^  but  as  children,  let's  freely  along 
And  stop  with  delight  to  hear  the  sweet  song 
Of  the  wild  bird,  which  seems  as  it  rests  on  the  aur 
To  offer  to  heaven  its  musical  prayer ; 
Or  turn  from  the  beaten  track  gladly  aside 
To  gaze  on  the  butterfly's  beautiful  pride. 
Now  climbing  the  mountain,  now  seeking  the  vale. 
And  now— once  more  I  think  I'll  continue  my  tale. 
Well,  Darby  McMannus 
Had  formed  a  bright  plan  aai, 
Ever  had  entered  a  pretty  long  head. 
And  was  only  restrained  by  a  lingering  dread 
Of  the  Pookah,  from  draining 
A  sweet  bog,  containing 
Some  twenty -five  acres  of  elegant  land 
As  ever  was  harrowed  by  husbandman*s  hand. 
For  McMannus  had  heard  his  grandmother  say. 
Her  own  grandmother's  mother,  (one  Biddy  Mc- 

Kay,) 
Had  heard  from  her  father,  who,  some  time  or 

other. 
It  seemed  had  the  legend  from  his  great-grand- 
mother. 
From  time  immemorial, 
(Such  was  the  story  all 
Told  and  believed,)  the  Pookah  had  owned 
The  vested  foe  simple  of  that  bit  of  ground. 
**  My  curse  and  bad  luck 
To  the  baste  of  a  Puck  I" 
Thought  Darby  McMannus ;  "  the  villain,  by  jakers, 
Has  had  a  long  lease  of  them  ilegant  acres, 


But  may  I  sup  sorrow, 

By  this  time  to-morrow, 
(And  every  one  knows  that's  mighty  bad  prog) 
If  I  don't  begin  draining  that  same  bit  o'  bog  v* 

A  month  had  passed  by, 

Five  good  acres  were  dry, 
And  Darby  went  on  with  his  work  and  his  song, 
Only  stopping  at  times  to  laugh  loud  and  long 
At  his  ancestors'  folly,  who  six  score  good  years 
Were  kept  from  their  own  by  such  credulous  fears. 
But  mirth  is  a  thing  of  an  uncertain  nature, 
Man's  mouth  is  at  best  but  a  mean,  partial  feature. 

For  it  can't  be  denied 

Though  a  laugh,  on  one  side, 
Is  the  last  thing  on  earth  we  are  anxious  to  smother, 
The  case  is  reversed  when  a  laugh  from  the  other 

Is  forced,  and  the  jester 

Comes  in  second  best,  or 
As  they  say,  when  a  steed  in  a  race  cannot  crawl 
Inside  of  the  "  distance,"  is  **  no  where  at  all ;" 

So,  though  mum  as  a  mute, 

The  disturbed  elfin  brute 
Determined,  while  all  things  seemed  pleasant  and 

quiet, 
To  kick  up  with  Darby  the  deuce's  own  riot ; 

And  just  for  a  lark, 

As  between  light  and  dark. 
When  the  white  and  black  clouds  are  blending  in 

gray. 
And  night  takes  the  shine  out  of  fast  fading  day. 

And  all  things  look  dreary, 

As  hungry  and  weary, 
Friend  Darby  was  wending  his  way  to  his  home. 
Plump  down  in  his  path  the  ill-natured  gnome, 
Not  lying  like  beast  that  was  bred  for  a  stable, 
But  all  in  a  heap  like  a  badly  coiled  cable, 

Lay  silent  as  death. 

Midst  the  fern  and  the  heath. 
And  as  Darby,  to  clear  him,  attempted  to  straddle 
Across  the  impediment,  heedless  of  saddle 
Or  other  accouh-cments  common  to  horsemen. 
Away  went  the  Pookah ! — of  idl  sad  and  cross-men 
That  ever  their  fate  and  their  miseries  curst, 
I  do  believe  Darby  McMannus  was  worst  1 

And  mighty  small  blame 

To  him  for  that  same — 
For  no  mortal  rider  at  that  pace  e*er  went,  or 
Was  turned  into  half  of  a  run-away  cantaur. 

I'd  have  the  world  know 

I've  seen  Andrew  Ducrow 

On  the  tip  of  his  toe, 
In  a  blue  satin  tunic  all  covered  with  spangles, 
On  the  top  of  a  horse,  t'othtf  foot  at  right  angles, 

(To  guess  very  near) 

With  the  rim  of  his  ear. 

Without  shadow  of  fear. 

Hold  a  nice  little  dear 
Of  an  infant,  who  recklessly  chuckled  and  smiled, 
While  whirled  round  and  round  on  the  back  of  the 
wild 

Steed,  which  D*s  wallopping 

Kept  at  fxA\  galloping ; 
And  Pve  said  to  myself,  "  as  sure  as  a  gun. 
Though  to  look  at  these  pranks  is  most  excellent 

fun, 
I  think  my  lUe*s  race  would  have  a  short  run 
If  I  were  so  poised  on  that  ill-looking  dun.** 

And  again, 

Other  men 

Do  mighty  stranee  things 

In  the  Mw-duBted  rings ; 


THE   POOEAH. 


Well  take  for  eiatnple  the  great  Levi  North, 
Who  ridea  on  three  courwrt,  while  driTing  ■  fourth, 
A  fifth  >nd  a  liith,  like  old  B>rr;  before  him, 
And  I  pre  ;oa  mj  word  it  don't  Mem  to  bore 

Then  I're  seen  George  lievellen 
HEueppa  plaj  well  in, 
Though  Blnew  and  art'rr 
Were  Btrain'd  when  the  Tart'17 
TVUd  steed  be  diuhed  on, 

S Of  course  being  lubed  on,) 
'o  keep  him  from  tailing — 

For  though  men  of  his  calling 
Are  not  much  afBicteil  with  lady-like  nerrel. 
That  riding's  not  eas^,  and  now  and  then  terres 

To  use  up  and  diminish 

And  finallf  finish 
Ita  hardj  profenora ;  and  it  isn't  the  thing 
To  "lieiu"  when  "the  death"  is  your  own  in  the 
ring, 

So  he'll  rather,  bj  far, 

As  "young  Lochinvar," 

Take  a  ride 

With  his  bride, 

On  a  saddle  or  pillion. 

Though  pursued  bj  a  rnillion 
Stage  coudns,  and  uncles,  and  fathers  in  rage, 
Than  break  lua  own  good  looking  neck,  Fll  eugage. 

As  a  matter  of  course, 

Ail  bare  beard  of  tbe  bone, 
Or  rather  tbe  mare,  (though  Dot  much  ofa  nickler, 
1  feel  in  this  instance  I'd  best  be  parliclar ; 

Tig  a  sin  and  a  sbame. 

And  I  own  Fm  to  blame, 
Dear  reader,  that  u  should  be  left  out  this  time ; 
But  pitj  the  poet  1  and  think  of  tbe  rhyme :) 
Well,  you've  heard  of  the  mare,  and  the  decent 

day's  work 
She  did,  when  from  London  she  galloped  to  Tork, 

With  no  Tfarpt'n  upon  her. 

Though  be  cuimB  the  honor ; 
For  this,  maugre  "Rockwood,"  is  one  of  qnte's 

To  wrest  the  diw  merit  from  highwayman  "X'uttJ' 


The  Ill-treated  blackgnard 

If  e'er  meant  thus  to  fag  hard. 
To  find  In  the  end  tbe  result  of  his  pains,  worth 
60  Ultle  attention  to  fact,  from  "  H.  Ainsworth." 

Now  here, 

Keader  dear, 
Opportunely  I  find  1  have  JuM  laid  mj  fiat  on 
Tbe  notes  of  tbe  feat,  done  bj  "  Squire  OsbalffiHon," 

Whose  powers 

For  hours 
As  a  jockey  were  pretty  well  put  to  the  tert. 
For  a  ride  of  two  hundred  miies  isn't  a  jest  I 

That  WM  done. 

And  he  won 
The  wager  without  even  tnming  ■  hair  I 
With  an  hour  and  forty-fire  minutes  to  spare. 

Then  there's  "  CbUTaey  "  and  "  Scott," 

The  two  "Days"  and  a  lot 
Of  "light  weights"  and  "feathers,"  well  known  it 

"the  Ledger," 
And  steeple  chase  "  Uason,"  who  at  Ceatx,  rail,  or 

Sifeet  ofstone, 
Can  ne'er  be  outshone. 
These  bave  all  "  done"  their  work  acrosi  country 

But  then  they  were  borne  bj  »  mortal  bred  horse. 

Per  ekantt  got 

By  Launrt-loi, 
Flying  Chililers,  £cbpse,  Grey  Homos  or  Whalebone, 
All  thorough  breds,  staunch  from  the  head  to  the 

tail  bone. 
Or  it  may  bo  by  Cadlaud,  Maroon,  or  the  Colonel  i 
But  I'm  positive  none  owned  descent  so  infernal 

As  that 

Which  poor  Pat 

Was  predestined  to  stride 

On  this  ill-omen'd  ride- 
Away  like  a  whirlwind  dashed  off  the  elf  steed. 
The  lightning   could  scarcely   have   equalled  his 

As  hr,  far  away,  'neath  tbe  moonlight  he  fiew, 
''-'"  choosing  his  path  where  thtf  fn«o  thickest 
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And  laughing  like  one  whom  a  fiinnj  thought 

tickles, 
Afl  he  felt  Darby  writhe  'neath  the  fiting  of  its 

prickles. 
Then  through  the  vile  bogs  like  bedlam  heM  rush 
And  cover  his  victim  with  aguish  slush. 
'Midst  the  hedge-rows  he  dashed  with  desperate 

bound, 
Whose  thorns  filled  his  rider  with  many  a  wound. 
He  plunged  in  the  torrent,  he  sunk  *neath  the  wave, 
And  nol^dy  knows  what  vile  duckings  he  gave 
The  unfortunate  fellow ;  who,  though  nothing  loth 
To  be  quit  of  the  partnership,  couldn't  get  off. 
At  the  price  of  his  life,  the  torturing  back 
Of  the  Fookah — ^who  now  was  his  volunteer  hack. 
With  sighs  and  with  tears, 
And  odd  remnants  of  prayers, 
In  piteous  complaints. 
He  called  on  the  saints 
**  Faith,  it's  no  use  at  all — 
Sure  the  louder  I  bawl 
The  more  they  won't  come !  och  hone!  wirrastrew  I 
May  my  curse  light,  you  baste  of  a  Fookah !  on 

you, 
Bad  luck  to  your  father  I  bad  lock  to  your  mother  I 
Bad  luck  to  your  sister,  aunt,  imclea,  and  brother! 
(That  is  if  you  have  them,)  may  the  blessed  saints 

smother 
The  lot  of  ycz  up  in  the  bottomless  bogs. 
Or  sell  yes  in  ha'porths  as  food  for  the  dogs : 
Tareanages,  you  baste,  I  wish  you  may  have  in 
Aich  of  your  hind  legs  the  worst  kind  of  spavin  I 
And  I  pray  from  my  sowl  you  may  break  both  your 

knees. 
Bad  luck  to  your  eye  sight  I  you  thafe,  why  thim 

trees 
Will  bate  me  to  jelly  1    You  murderin'  villin. 
Will  nothing  contint  ye  but  out  and  out  killin' 
A  poor  honest  boy  ?    Thin,  may  every  oat 
Tou  ate  for  the  future  stick  tight  in  your  throat  I 
If  this  is  the  way,  you  6/aguard,  you  behave— 
You  thafe  of  the  world,  may  the  divil  recave 
Yourself  an'  your  family.  Och  hone !  by  the  powers. 
It's  a  beauty  ye  are !  for  a  mortal  two  hours 
Myself  has  been  here  like  a  man  on  a  rack ! 
Here's  wishing  there  isn't  a  bone  in  your  back 


But  will  warp  with  the  rumatis  I  may  the  lumbago 
Stick  tight  to  your  carcase  t  may  never  a  day  go 
O'er  your  head  but  your  teeth  may  be  aching ! 
An'  could  agues  keep  you  eternally  shaking  I 
May  corns  prick  your  hoofs  like  three  cornered 

daggers. 
And  every  hour  may  a  fit  of  the  staggers 
Afilict  you,  you  dirty  contemptible  varmint  I 
It's  yourself  should  be  hanged  for  not  hearing  the 

sarmint 
Was  preached  by  Saint  Patrick,  that  prince  of  be- 

lavers 
Which  bothered  the  sarpints  and  other  desavers. 

And  may ^ 

WeU  a  day  1 
A  kick  from  the  Fookah  sent  poor  Darby  flying 
Clean  over  his  head ;  and  while  he  was  lying, 
Half  killed  by  the  tumble,  the  evil  brute  came 
And  said,  **  Mister  McMannus,  you've  just  got  this 

same 
Small  taste  of  a  ride,  as  a  bit  of  a  wamin', 
To  mind  your  own  bis'ness.    I'm  mighty  discamin, 
And  see  you've  begun  at  an  ilegant  rate, 
You  robber  1  to  dig  up  my  private  estate. 
But  by  this  an'  by  that,  if  I  catch  you  again 
Attemptin'  to  make  the  laste  taste  of  a  drain — 
K  it's  into  my  premises  poking  your  nose  is, 
I  swear  by  the  piper  that  played  before  Moses, 
Youll  get  such  a  kick  as  won't  lave  you  a  bone 
Any  gentleman's  son  would  wish  for  his  own  I 
So  try  it,  my  darlin',  that  is,  if  you  dare ; 
But  remember,  you  swindler  I  I  bid  you  beware !" 

The  Fookah  was  gone, 

Foor  Darby  alone, 

On  a  pitchy  dark  night, 

Was  left  in  this  plight. 
His  home  was  miles  off;  and  limping  and  crawling 
He  made  for  its  door,  where  lustily  bawling, 
He  woke  the  good  woman,  and  told  the  dieter 
Which  thus  had  befallen  her  dear  lord  and  master. 

And  from  that  very  hour 

There's  no  earthly  power 
Could  make  Darby  McMannus  dig,  drain,  delve,  or 

plow — 
The  bog   which  he  owns  is  the  "Fookah's  bog" 
now. 


-♦♦•- 


Half-^-dozsn  Bulls. — ^A  merry  evening  party, 
in  an  English  country  town,  were  bantering  poor 
Teddy  about  his  countrymen  being  so  famous  for 
bulls. 

"By  my  faith,"  said  Teddy,  "yow  needn't  talk 
about  that  same  in  this  place.  You're  as  fond  of 
bulls  as  any  people  in  all  the  world,  so  you  arc — 
for  in  this  paltry  bit  of  a  town  you've  got  more 
public  bouses  nor  I  ever  seen  wid  the  sign  of  the 
Bull  over  the  doore,  so  you  have.  I'm  sure  I  can 
count  half  a  dozen  of  them." 

"Fooh,  nonsense!"  cried  the  party.  "That'll 
never  do.  What  will  you  bet  on  that,  Teddy? 
You're  out  therp,  my  boy,  depend  upon  it — we 
know  the  town  as  well  as  you,  and  so  what  will  you 
bet  ?" 

"  Indeed,  my  brave  boys,  FU  not  bet  at  all ;  Fm 
no  better,  I  assure  you — I  should  be  worse  if  I 
were."  This  sally  tickled  his  companions,  and  he 
proceeded :  "  But  I'll  be  bound  to  name  and  count 
the  six.    There's  the  Black  BulL" 

"That's  one.    Goon." 


"And  the  Red  BuU." 

"  That's  two.     Go  on." 

"  And  the  White  Bull— and  th«  Pied  BulL" 

"  That's  four.    You  can't  go  much  farther." 

"  And  there's  the — there's — there's — the  Golden 
Bull  in— what's  it  street?" 

"  Well  done,  Teddy ;  that's  five,  sure  enough ; 
but  you're  short  yet." 

"  Ay,"  said  a  little  letter-carrier,  who  sat  smirk- 
in  the  corner;  "and  he  will  be  short,  for  there 
isn't  one  more,  /  know." 

"  And  thin,  remember,"  continued  Teddy,  care- 
fully pursuing  his  enumeration,  "  there's  tiie  Dun 
Cow." 

At  this,  a  burst  of  laughter  fairly  shook  the  room ; 
and  busy  hands  kept  the  tables  and  glasses  rattling, 
amidst  boisterous  cries  of  "  A  bull  I  a  bull !" 

Looking  serious  at  all  around,  Teddy  deliberately 
asked,  "Do  you  coll  that  a  bull?" 

"  To  be  sure  it's  a  bull,"  they  exclaimed. 

"  Then,"  said  Teddy,  "  thafi  th^  nx^A." 


THE    POTATO-CATT, 


THE    POTATO-CAN 


"  KiSD  or  moroM — iirbaoe  or  aurlj  reader  I  u 

the  case  may  be,  »re  you  ready  lo  tccompaaj  us 
io  a  Btrall  I  trough  the  Strand  F" 

Tou  Hhrug  your  shoulders  doubtinglj — 

"The  hour!" 

"  WelJ,  it  ig  Dot  BO  Ute ;  St.  Clement's  clock  hu 
only  chimed  nine." 

Tou  thruat  your  face  betireen  the  ctoselj-drann 
window-curtains  of  your  luiuriouaiy  appointed 
snuggery,  and  peeping  out  on  a  nw  foggy  Noiem- 
ber  night,  through  which  the  gas-lamps  ^ine  with 
a  sort  of  fuddled  brilliancy  upon  the  wet  flagways, 
reply  by  a  ahake  of  the  bead,  and  an  affectionate 
glance  at  tbe  bright  burning  Rre  in  your  grate, 

"Fooh!  QCTer  mind  the  night;  light  your  cigar. 
and  come  with  ua^  ve  are  going  character'h noting.'^ 

"  Ah,  (bat  will  be  interesting.  I  place  myself  in 
joar  hands." 

"  Thanks,  good  reader.    Now  let  us  begone." 

"  AUom  I — But  where  are  we  to  seek  for  your 
characters  !" 

"  Have  I  not  told  jou  t-^n  the  Stmnd.  We  will 
cast  out  our  nets  at  randon,  and  trust  me  we  shall 
soon  bring  up  a  curious  specimen  of  thoyenitj  homo 
that  will  reward  our  trouble.    Hark !" 

"Tatoeahot!— allhotl  hoti  hot!" 

"  There  ;  I  said  we  should  not  bo  long  tilt  we  had 
caught  one.     Listen  to  that  cry  I" 

"  Tatoes   boti — penny    a-pieoe — all   hot!   hotI 

hot  I" 

"The  performer  is  not  far  distant.  There  he 
Htands  by  the  pillar,  under  the  archway  that  leads 
from  Pickett  street  into  Clement's  Inn,  the  pro- 
prietor of  tbe  most  popular  Baked  Tato-Can  within 
the  bills  of  mortality.* 


"Ton  fnrclj  do  not  call  this  fellow  a  character!* 
"Why  not,  ray  friend!  I  anticipate  your  objec- 
tions :  be  may  be  somewhat  (oo  Tulgir  lo  figure  iu 
a  legitimate  comedy  or  a  lashionable  norel,  but  he 
is  nevertheless  a  eharaeltr;  and  humble  though  he 
be,  he  fills  an  important  position  in  tbe  social  stra- 
tum to  which  he  belongs.  You  that  have  been  ac- 
customed to  the  piquant  jtb/t  of  a  French  muiw 
may  probably  despise  tbe  simple  fare  that  he  offers ; 
but  let  me  tell  you  there  are  wone  thioga  in  the 
world  on  a  froMy  night  than  a  piping-hot  baked 
potato ;  and  many  a  costly  whitebait  dinner  at 
Blackwall  haa  been  eaten  with  lesa  relish  than  an 
unpretendioK  imirpky  from  a  Potalo-Can." 

Stand  forth,  Uien,  thou  "  Soyer  for  the  million," 
while  we  sketch  thy  portrait,  and  celebrate  the 
flavor  of  thy  Irish  fruit,  though  tbe  dignity  of  the 
■ubject  might  require  a  pen  like  his  th>t  made 
"The  Groves  of  Blarney  "  immortal — 

Oh  t  bid  I  Junna  Uks  Uiit  bonld  pnler 


nit  Mia%  tho  pnL 


II  k«  HHtliv  Daa. 


aihjla 


Here  we  can  stand  In  the  shadow  of  the  spaciou 
archway  and  obserre  him.  The  busy  and  eager 
throng  that  throughout  the  dayfilled  the  ttrecu 
are  gradually  receding  before  new  multitndea,  a* 
busy  and  as  eager  as  Uoac  that  hare  pajned  awaj. 
And  BO  it  UwUh  the  world;  centuries  sweep  on- 
ward, as  wave  follows  wave,  and  still  the  cesKle** 
human  tide  swells  and  mils  its  Uving  billows  to  tba 
illimitable  Ocean  of  Etemily.  A  new  rse«  of 
workers  and  idlers  hare  succeeded  to  those  tbat 
flowed  through  tbe  T«ini  and  arteries  of  A»  Qty 
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in  the  morning— ^irtUans  from  close  workshops; 
clerks  from  dim  offices  or  dingy  warehouses ;  pale 
children  of  misery  to  whom  night  offers  a  friendly 
veil ;  and  the  numerous  brood  of  crime  and  shame 
who  live  in  the  shadow  of  its  ebon  wings,  are  hur- 
rying or  loitering  along.  Here  a  serious  party,  re- 
turning from  a  Temperance  Soiree,  is  jostled  by  a 
group  of  drapers'  assistants,  who  are  making  an 
**  Early  Closing  MoTement "  in  the  direction  of  the 
Casino.  And  there,  a  steady  citizen,  hastening  to 
the  bosom  of  his  family,  is  nearly  overturned  by  a 
lawyer^s  clerk  rushing  to  the  pit  of  the  Olympic 
Theatre  at  half-price.  Then  what  an  indescribable 
medley  of  sounds  fills  the  air  I  What  clattering, 
rolling,  screaming,  whistling,  singing,  talking,  laugh- 
ing, and  crying  on  all  sides,  minded  and  confound- 
ed into  one  deep  roar,  amidst  which  the  quick  pe- 
culiar cry  of  our  neighbor  of  the  Potato-Can  comes 
at  round  regular  intervals  on  the  ear — 

''"Tatoeshotl— 4illhott  hot!  hot!*' 

Observe  with  what  intense  admiration  the  group 
of  urchins,  who  surround  his  locomotive  kitchen, 
watch  the  slender  jet  of  steam  that  issues  from  its 
diminutive  safety-pipe,  and  wreathes  its  light  dra- 
pery around  the  massive  pillar  against  which  he 
has  established  himself.  We  doubt  whether  **  the 
Father  of  the  Steam-Engine  *' — as  some  enthusiast 
in  railways  once  called  the  ingenious  Watt— ever 
excited  so  much  interest  by  his  monster  offspring 
as  the  Baked  ^Tato  Man  creates  nightly  in  the  minds 
and  stomachs  of  the  penniless  investigators  of  the 
ficientific  principles  of  his  simple  cooking-machine. 

But  hold !  a  customer  approaches — a  youngster, 
rich  in  the  sole  proprietorship  of  a  penny,  which  he 
has  determined  upon  investing  in  "a  jolly  nieally 
'tator,  with  a  shave  of  butter,  and  a  shake  of  pep- 
per—certingly.*'  There  is  not  much  in  the  ex- 
ternal appearance  of  the  gamin  to  command  re- 
spect; his  cap  is  a  deal  too  small  for  his  head,  and 
his  bluchers  a  deal  too  large  for  his  feet ;  the  re- 
mainder of  his  incongruous  habiliments  seem  to 
hang  rather  by  complaisance  than  necessity  to  his 
body.  Tet  there  is  a  certain  confidence  in  the 
manner  in  which  he  thrusts  his  hands  into  a  couple 
of  wide  chasms,  originally  intended  for  pocket-holes, 
in  the  garment  he  calls  his  trowsers,  and  a  saucy 
independence  in  the  way  he  juts  out  his  elbows, 
that  forces  a  conviction  of  his  wealth,  and  procures 
for  him  the  deference  always  paid  to  its  envied  pos- 
sessor. The  circle  opens  to  admit  the  young  gour- 
mand^ who,  with  a  knowing  wink  of  the  eye,  com- 
mences a  sort  of  preliminary  skirmish  with  the 
potato-vendor  before  he  enters  upon  the  serious 
business  of  ordering  his  supper. 

**  Well,  guv'nor,  I  see  you're  a-keeping  the  steam 
up  as  usual.  Vot's  the  lowest  figure  now  for  your 
werry  best — takin*  a  quantity  ?" 

"Penny  a-piece — all  hot !" 

"  Penny  a-piece  for  baked  'tators,  and  the  funds 
agoing  down  like  winkinM  Why,  I  had  a  pine- 
apple myself  out  of  Common  Garden  this  morning 
for  two-pence.    Trade's  uncommon  bad,  Guv'nor," 

"  Penny  a-piece — all  hot — ^hot." 

"There's  a  hopposition  can,  too,  started  by  a 
gentleman  at  the  comer  of  the  Olympic  Theyatre, 
*The  Halbert  and  Wictoria,'  it's  called.  Isn't  it  a 
spicy  concern  ?  and  don't  they  give  prime  'tators 
there — real  nobby  ones,  with  plenty  of  butter. 
Oh!  not  at  all!  And  'tis  so  respectable,  it's  a 
pleasure  for  a  gentleman,  coming  from  the  hop'ra, 
to  stop  and  have  a  bit  of  supper  there  on  his  road 


home.  I  des'say  the  proper-ietor  is  a-making  of 
his  fortune,  and  that  he'll  retire  from  business  in 
a  couple  of  years  to  his  willa  in  the  Regency 

Jt  &•  Ik* 

This  picture  of  his  rival's  prosperity  irritates  the 
owner  of  the  original  "  Victoria"  can,  and  he  orders 
his  tormentor  to  "  move  on,  directly." 

"  Oh !  werry  likely.  I'm  a-standing  here  on  Iler 
Majesty's  kerb-stone,  expressing  my  opinions  up)on 
the  pop'lar  subject  of  'tators,  and  consekvently 
shan't  move  on. 

A  murmur  of  applause  runs  through  the  juvenile 
circle  for  the  spirited  speaker. 

"  I  don't  wan't  money  or  credit,  so  look  sharp, 
old  fellow— open  your  can,  and  pick  me  up  a  stun- 
ner from  the  lot." 

The  potato-baker's  countenance  relaxes  at  the 
sight  of  an  ostentatiously  displayed  penny-piece ; 
and  while  he  extracts  a  mealy  tuber  from  his  stock, 
the  gamin  goes  through  a  series  of  sleight-of-hand 
performances  with  the  coin — such  as  shaking  it  out 
of  his  cap  after  having  swallowed  it,  or  thrusting 
it  into  his  eye  and  bringing  it  out  of  his  ear ;  as- 
suring the  spectators,  all  the  time,  that  he  has  spent 
two  large  fortunes,  which  have  not  yet  come  to  him, 
in  learning  these  tricks.  Then  he  turns  to  the 
potato-man,  and  expressing  his  indignation  at  the 
ridiculously  thin  shave  of  butter  inserted  in  his  po- 
tato, demands  to  have  the  deficiency  made  up  by 
an  extra  shake  of  the  pepper-box ;  and  having  ob- 
tained it,  makes  his  exit  in  one  of  T.  P.  Cooke's 
favorite  hornpipe  steps. 

The  ^amm  has  scarcely  departed,  when  a  pale, 
elderly  man  in  whose  hollow  cheeks  want  and  misery 
have  ploughed  deep  furrows,  approaches  timidly. 
His  threadbare  black  coat  is  buttoned  closely  to 
his  throat;  he  casts  around  him  a  quick,  fearful 
glance  to  ascertain  that  he  is  not  observed — hastily 
places  his  penny  in  the  hand  of  the  potato-baker, 
and  receives  in  return  one  of  the  steaming  esculents, 
with  which,  without  speaking  a  word,  he  hurries 
away,  to  devour  it  in  his  fireless,  lightless,  solitary 
garret.  That  man — some  fifteen  years  ago— was 
one  of  the  "merchant  princes"  of  London;  his 
commerce  extended  to  every  quarter  of  the  globe, 
and  his  credit  was  unimpeachable  wherever  his 
name  was  known.  Luxury  and  ostentation,  how- 
ever, went  hand  in  hand  with  affluence,  and  the 

vast  wealth  of  L was  only  equalled  by  the 

princely  magnificence  of  his  mansion,  his  equipage 
and  his  entertainments.  But  the  fair  wind  of  pros- 
perity, which  had  so  long  filled  his  sails,  at  length 
shifted  round  —an  extensive  mining  speculation,  in 
which  he  had  invested  a  large  sum,  proved  a  com- 
plete failure ;  this  was  followed  by  other  heavy 
losses ;  but  the  credit  of  the  house  remained  un- 
shaken, and  prudence  and  economy  only  were  re- 
quired to  restore  it  to  its  former  high  position, 
when  the  railway  mania  burst  forth,  and  spread  like 
a  contagion  throughout  the  land.    Amongst  the 

most  reckless  adventurers  was  L ,  who  hoped  by 

a  brilliant  coup  to  recover  all  that  he  had  latterly 
lost.    The  sequel  may  be  anticipated.    When  the 

monster  bubble  burst,  L found  himself  a  ruined 

man.  It  would  be  painful  to  describe  his  subse- 
quent career  in  the  downward  struggles  of  poverty, 
until,  abandoned  by  the  friends  of  bis  prosperity — 
family  he  had  none— he  sunk  to  his  present  miser- 
able condition,  the  recipient  of  a  niggardly  allow- 
ance of  a  few  shillings  a-week  from  a  distant  rela- 
tive— ^barely  sufficient  to  keep  him  from  the  work- 
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house  door.  Thus  slides  the  world !  The  Amphy- 
trion  whose  epicurean  dinners  were  praised  by  the 
most  fastidious  gastronomes,  sups  to-night  on  a 
baked  potato,  purchased  with  his  last  penny  at  a 
Tulgar  'Tato-Can. 

But,  while  we  have  been  engaged  with  the  mis- 
fortunes of  the  ruined  merchant,  another  customer 
appears;  a  girl,  rather  short  than  tall — ^rather 
smart  than  pretty — rather  fine  than  neat — rather 
voluble  than  persuasive — the  maid-of-all-work  from 
a  lodging-house  in  Surrey  street,  who  has  been  dis- 
patched by  Mr.  Malachi  Daly,  the  Irish  law-student 
m  the  second  floor,  for  a  thundering  big  dish-full 
of  his  native  fruit.  Mr.  Daly  has  invited  his  cousin, 
Tom  Geogbcgan  of  Ballydine,  Counsellor  Donnellan, 
Mat  Burke  of  KiltuUa,  and  three  or  four  more  of 
the  boys,  to  '*  a  slight  sketch "  of  a  supper,  con- 
sisting of  a  Wicklow  ham  (a  present  from  his  aunt 
Horiarty  in  DubUn),  backed  by  a  tea-tray  full  of 
oysters  and  the  aforesaid  dish  of  baked  potatoes, 
with  an  unlimited  allowance  of  w^hiskey  punch — for 
the  judicious  manufacture  of  which  a  regiment  of 
Kinahan's  real  LL  quart  bottles  have  been  paraded 
on  the  chimney-piece,  and  the  large  metal  kettle 
from  the  kitchen  has  been  ordered  to  be  kept  per- 
petually boiling  on  Mr.  Daly*s  own  fire. 

But  here  come  new  figures  upon  the  scene;  a 
young  working  man,  clad  in  a  stout  flannel  jacket, 
accompanied  by  his  pretty-looking  wife,  have  min- 
gled in  the  group,  and  are  evidently  undecided 
whether  the  few  pence  they  have  determined  to 
spend  on  some  little  luxury  shall  be  devoted  to 


Baked  *Tatoes  or  to  the  Hot  Mutton  Pies  of  whicb 
a  neighboring  professor  is  boasting  the  delicioiu 
quality.  A  secret  misgiving,  peiiiaps,  relative  to 
the  feline  character  of  the  Pie-material,  induces 
them  to  give  the  preference  to  the  productions  of 
the  Potato-Can. 

A  thickly-coated,  short,  fat  man,  with  fine  purply- 
tinted  features,  and  little  gray  eyes  twinkling  be- 
neath a  pair  of  light  bushy  eyebrows,  next  bustles 
into  the  circle  to  light  his  cigar  at  the  potato-ven- 
dor^s  lamp.  That  is  the  Chairman  of  a  Charitable 
Society,  who,  in  the  true  spirit  of  the  benevolence 
which  begins  at  home,  has  been  dining  with  the 
Treasurer,  Secretary,  and  Committee,  at  the  Lon- 
don Tavern,  at  the  cost  of  the  Institution.  A  rich 
odor  of  charity  and  roast  venison  diffuses  itself 
around  him,  and  words  of  the  warmest  sympathy 
for  human  sufferings  seem  to  hang  upon  his  moist 
Up,  till  a  poor  shivering  woman,  who  has  been 
anxiously  watching  the  countenances  of  the  passers- 
by,  ventures,  in  a  subdued  voice,  to  ask  for  a 
penny. 

"Penny,  be  d— dl  Go  to  the  workhouse  if 
youVe  hungry,^  replies  the  benevolent  Chairman, 
puffing  the  smoke  of  his  cigar  indignantly  before 
him  as  he  shuffles  off. 

A  miscellaneous  crowd  from  the  theatres  now 
surround  the  Baked  *Tato  Man— customers  pour  in, 
and  we  leave  him  with  his  hands  full  of  business — 
trusting,  as  sermons  may  be  found  in  stones,  that 
something  good  may  be  extracted  even  from  a  Po- 
tato-Can. 
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f  WAS  a  lad  of  about  seventeen,  and  had  but  a 
short  time  before  got  a  commission  in  the  Royal 
Irish,  by  raising  recruits — which  was  done  in 
rather  an  ingenious  manner  by  my  old  nurse,  Judy 
M^Leary.  She  got  some  thirty  or  forty  of  the 
Bally  beg  hurlers,  seven  of  whom  were  her  own  sons 
— lads  that  would  have  cropped  an  exciseman,  or 
put  a  tithe-proctor  "  to  keep"  in  a  bog-hole,  as  soon 
as  they  would  have  peeled  a  potato,  or  sooner. 
Nurse  Judy  got  the  boys  together — made  them 
blind  drunk — blocked  them  up  in  the  bam — ^made 
them  "  drunk  again,*^  next  morning— enlisted  them 
all  before  my  father,  who  was  a  justice  of  the  peace 
— and  a  recruiting-sergeant  who  was  at  the  house, 
marched  them  all  off  ("  drunk  still'*)  to  the  county 
town.  They  were  all  soldiers  before  they  came  to 
their  senses,  and  I  was  recommended  for  an  en- 
signcy.  My  heroes  remained  quiet  for  a  day  or 
two,  having  plenty  of  eating  and  drinking;  but 
swearings  by  all  the  saints  in  the  almanack,  that 
the  Ballybeg  boys  were,  out  and  out,  the  tip-top  of 
the  country,  and  would  **  bate  the  Cumel,  ay,  and 
the  Gineral,  with  the  garrison  to  back  him  to  boot. 
If  Master  Con  would  only  crook  his  finger  and 
whistle."  We  were  ordered  to  march  to  Limerick, 
which  part  of  the  country  it  did  not  appear  that  my 
recruits  liked,  for  the  following  Sunday  they  were 
all  back  again  playing  hurley  at  Ballybeg. 

But  to  return.  I  was,  as  I  said  before,  an  ensign 
in  the  Koyal  Irish,  and  strutting  as  proud  as  a  pea- 
cock, about  the  streets  of  Limerick.  To  be  sure, 
how  I  ogled  the  darlings  as  they  tripped  along,  and 
how  they  used  to  titter  when  I  gave  them  a  sly 


look  I  I  was  asked  to  all  aorta  of  parties,  as  the 
officers  were — save  the  mark!— «o  genteel!  We 
had  dinner-parties,  and  tea-parties,  and  dancing- 
parties,  and  parties  up  the  river  to  Castle  Connel, 
and  pic-nics  down  the  river  to  Carrick  Gunnel,  and 
dry  drums;  in  short,  the  frolicking  lads  of  the 
Eighteenth  never  lived  in  such  clover.  Three  par> 
sons,  or  rather,  I  should  say,  their  wives,  sundry 
doctors,  the  wine  merchants,  and  a  banker  or  two, 
were  all  quarrelling  about  who  could  show  ns  most 
attention,  and  force  most  claret  and  whiskey  punch 
down  our  throats.  We  flirted  and  jigged,  and  got 
drunk  every  night  in  the  week  at  the  bouse  of  one 
friend  or  another.  I  was  seventeen  times  in  love, 
ay,  and  out  again,  in  the  first  fortnight :  such  eyes 
as  one  young  lady  had,  and  such  legs  had  another; 
Susan  had  such  lips,  and  Kate  had  such  shoulders; 
Maria  laughed  so  hearUly — ^to  show  her  teeth ;  and 
Johanna  held  her  petticoats  so  tidily  out  of  the 
mud — to  show  her  ancle.  I  was  fairly  bothered 
with  them  all,  and  nearly  ruined  into  the  bargun 
by  the  amount  of  my  wine  bills  ^  the  mess.  The 
constant  love-making  kept  me  in  a  fever,  and  a  per- 
petual unquenchable  thirst  was  the  consequence. 
In  vain  did  I  toss  off  bumper  after  bumper  of  port 
and  sherry,  in  honor  of  the  charms  of  each  and  all 
of  them ;  in  vain  did  I  sit  down  with  my  tumbler 
of  whiskey  punch  (hot)  at  my  elbow,  when  I  in- 
voked the  muse,  and  wrote  sonnets  on  the  sweet 
creatures.  Every  fresh  charm  called  for  a  tnah 
bottle,  and  each  new  poetical  thought  cried  out  for 
more  hot  water,  sugar,  whiskey,  and  lemon-Juioel 
The  more  I  made  love,  the  more  fieverish  I  grew ; 
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and  it  mis  absolutely  Impoadble  to  keep  m;  pulw- 
tions  OQil  wiue  bilk  under  inj  controL  Fortunately, 
or  perliapa  uofortuiiBtcly,  one  young  lady  began  to 
usurp  the  place  of  the  mimy.  I  voa  determined  to 
initoll  her  as  prime  and  pcrnuucnt  mintresg  of  my 
tJfectiaDB. 

Accordingly,  Miss  JuUuna  Ilcnneuy  wu  gazetted 
to  tbo  post,  vUt  a  score  dismisBed.  JuUaot  had 
beautiful  legs,  beautiful  bust,  beautiful  sboulden; 
figure  pluiD)),  smooth,  and  showy;  face  nothing  to 
boast  of,  for  her  nose  «*s  a  snub,  and  she  was  a 
trifle  marked  with  the  small-poi;  but  her  teelb 
were  generally  clean,  and  her  eye  languisbing;  so, 
on  the  vhole  Juliana  Ilennciuy  was  out  Co  be  sneez- 
ed at.  Haifa  dozen  of  our  youngsters  were  already 
flirting  with  her  :  one  boasted  that  he  had  a  lock 
of  her  hair,  but  honor  forbade  him  to  ehow  it; 
another  swore  that  he  had  hissed  her  in  her  father's 
scullery,  that  she  was  iiotbitig  loth,  and  only  said, 
"Ah  now,  Mr.  Casey,  can't  you  stopf  what  a  flirt 
yon  are!" — but  nobody  believed  bim;  and  Feler 
Dawson,  the  a^iutant,  who  was  a  wag,  afHrmcd  that 
he  heard  her  mother  say,  as  she  crosH'd  the  streets, 
"Joliana,  mind  your  petticoats — npring,  Juliam^ 
spring,  and  aliow  your  'aj;iHty' — the  olBccra  are 
looking."  After  this,  poor  Juliana  Ilennosay  nerer 
was  kDOHn  but  as  Juliana  Spring. 

Juliana  Spring  bad  a  susceplihle  mind,  and  was 
partial  to  delicjite  attentions;  so  the  first  thing  I 
did,  to  show  that  my  respect  for  her  was  parlicuUr, 
WIS  to  cull  out  Mister  Casey  about  the  scullery 
story ;  and  after  eiebanging  three  shols,  (for  1  was 
new' to  the  business  then,  and  my  pisioU  none  of  the 
best,)  t  touched  him  up  in  the  left  knee,  and  spoilt 
his  capering  in  rather  an  ofl'-hand  style,  considering 
I  was  but  a  noTice.  I  now  basked  in  my  Juliana's 
smiles,  anil  was  as  happy  and  pleasant  aa  a  pig  in  a 
poCato-eardcn.  I  lieggcd  Casey's  pardon  for  having 
hurt  him,  and  ho  pitched  Juliana  to  Old  Kick,  for 
which,  by  the  way,  I  was  ncnr  having  him  out. 

I  was  now  becoming  quite  a  ecnlimcnlal  milk- 
eop;  1  got  drunk  not  more  than  twice  a  week,  I 
ducked  but  two  watchmen,  and  broke  the  bend  of 
but  one  choirmun,  during  the  period  of  my  loviDg 
Juliana  Spring.  Wherever  her  toe  left  a  mark  in 
the  gutter,  my  heel  was  sure  to  leave  its  print  by 
the  side  of  it.  Her  petticoats  never  had  the  sign 
of  a  »iiatter  on  them  ;  (hey  were  always  held  well 
out  of  the  mud,  and  the  snow-white  cotton  stock- 
ings, tight  as  a  drum-head,  were  duly  diiiplayed, 

Juliana  returned  my  love,  and  plenty  of  billing 
and  doing  we  had  of  it.  Urs.  Ilennessy  was  as 
charming  a  lady  of  her  years  as  one  might  see  any 
where ;  nhe  used  to  make  room  fur  me  iieit  Juliana 
— make  u<i  stand  back  to  hack,  (o  see  how  much  the 
taller  I  was  of  the  two, — Juliana  used  to  put  on  my 
sash  and  gorget,  and  I  was  obliged  to  ai^ust  them 
right :  then  she  wa-i  obliged  to  replace  them,  with 
ber  lillie  Rngcrs  fiddling  about  me.  After  that  the 
old  lady  would  say,  "  Juliana  my  love,  how  do  the 
tarki'VH  walk  through  the  grass?"  "Is  it  through 
the  long  j^mss,  ma'sm  *"  "  Yes,  Juliana,  my  love  ; 
show  us  how  the  turkeys  walk  through  Ibe  long 
gra^."  Thco  Juliana  would  rise  from  her  seat, 
bend  forward,  tuck  up  her  clothes  nearly  to  her 
knees,  and  stride  along  the  room  on  lip-toe.  "Ah. 
DOW  do  it  again.  Juliana,"  said  Ibe  mother.  So 
Juliana  did  it  agun — and  again — and  again — till  I 
knew  the  shape  of  Juliana's  supporters  so  well,  that 
I  can  eonscienliously  declare  ihcy  were  tmcom- 
monly  pretty. 

Juliana  and  I  beeame  tiiieker,  and  thicker — dll 


at  length  I  had  almost  made  up  my  mind  to  tnarry 
ber.  J  was  very  near  fairly  popping  the  question 
at  a  large  ball  at  the  Custom  House,  when  fortu- 
nately Colonel  Gauntlet  clapped  bis  thumb  upon 
me,  and  said  "  Stop !"  and  Dawson  stept  up  to  say 
that  I  must  march  neit  morning,  at  ten  o'clock,  for 
that  famous  citadel,  Clare  Castle.  I  was  very  near 
colling  out  both  Dawson  and  the  colonel ;    but 


Juliana  requested  mc  not,  for  her  sake.  Prudence 
came  in  time.  Gauntlet  would  have  brought  me  to 
a  eourt-marlial,  and  I  should  have  gone  back  to 
Ballybeg  after  my  roeruita. 

Leaving  the  ilcnncssys  without  wishing  them 
good-ljye,  would  have  been  unkind  ond  unhand- 
some; SO  at  nine  neit  morning  I  left  the  New  Bar- 
racks, having  told  the  sergeant  of  the  party  whe 
was  to  accompany  nie,  to  call  at  Arthur's  Quay  on 
his  way.  I  scampcn'd  along  George  Stroel,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  arrived  at  the  Uennessys.  How  my 
heart  beat  when  I  lifted  the  knocker  I  I  fancied 
that,  instead  of  the  usual  sharp  rat-tat-too,  it  had  • 


hcsilated  aliout  admitting  me,  I  darted  by  her,  ai 
entered  the  dining-room  on  my  right  hand.     Here 
Ibe   whole  fiimily  were  assembled ;  but  certainly 
not  eipccting  company — not  one  of  the  "genteel 
oiDoera,"  at  least. 

The  fatlier  of  the  family,  who  was  an  attorney, 
was  arranging  his  onlward  man.  His  drab  cloth 
ink-.spotted  in ei press! bles  were  unbulloued  at  the 
knee,  and  but  just  met  a  pair  of  whity-brown 
worsted  stockings,  that  wrinkled  up  his  thick  legl. 
Coat  and  waistcoat  he  had  none,  and  at  the  open 
breast  of  a  dirty  sliirC  appeared  a  still  dirtier  flaimel 
waistcoat.  He  was  rasping  the  thick  stubble  on 
his  chin,  as  he  stood  opposite  a  handsome  pier-gla»s 
between  the  windows.  The  razor  was  wiped  upon 
the  breakfast  cloth,  which  ever  and  anon  he  scraped 
clean  with  the  back  of  the  razor,  and  dabbed  the 
shave  into  the  fire.  The  lady  mother  was  in  a 
chemise  and  petticoat,  with  a  largo  colored  cotton 
shawl,  which  did  duty  as  dresiing'-gown ;  and  she 
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was  altcrnatclj  busy  in  combing  her  grizzled  locks, 
and  making  breakfast. 

Miss  Juliana, — Juliana  of  my  love  —  Juliana 
Spring,  sat  by  tbc  fire  in  a  pensive  attitude,  dressed 
as  she  had  turned  out  of  her  nest.  Her  hair  still  in 
papers,  having  just  twitched  off  her  night-cap;  a 
red  cotton  bed-gown  clothed  her  shoulders,  a  brown 
flannel  petticoat  was  fastened  with  a  running  string 
round  her  beautiful  waist,  black  worsted  stockings 
enveloped  those  lovely  legs  which  I  had  so  often 
gazed  on  with  admiration,  as  they,  turkey-fashion, 
tripped  across  the  room  ;  and  a  pair  of  yellow  slip- 
pers, down  at  heel,  covered  the  greater  part  of 
her  feet.  On  the  fender  stood  the  tea-kettle,  and 
on  the  handle  of  the  tea-kettle  a  diminutive  shirt 
had  been  put  to  air ;  while  its  owner,  an  urchin  of 
five  years  old,  frequently  popped  in  from  an  inner 
room,  exhibiting  his  little  natural  beauties  alfrtteo^ 
to  see  if  it  was  fit  to  put  on. 

I  stared  about  me  as  if  chaos  was  come  again  ; 
but  I  could  not  have  been  more  surprised  than  they 
were.  The  whole  family  were  taken  aback.  The 
fisither  stood  opposite  the  mirror  with  his  snub  nose 
held  between  the  finger  and  thumb  of  his  left  hand, 
and  his  right  grasping  the  razor — ^his  amazement 
was  so  great  that  he  could  not  stir  a  muscle.  Mrs. 
Hennessy  shifted  her  seat  to  the  next  chair,  and 
the  lovely  Juliana  Spring,  throwing  down  the  Sor- 
rows of  Werter  with  which  she  had  been  impr«fring 
her  mind,  raised  her  fingers  to  get  rid  of  the  hair 
papers.  Each  individual  would  have  taken  to  flight ; 
but,  unfortunately,  the  enemy  was  upon  them,  and 
occupied  the  only  means  of  egress,  except  the  little 
room,  which  it  seems  was  the  younker's  den ;  so 
that,  like  many  another  body,  when  they  could  not 
run  away,  they  boldly  stood  their  ground. 

I  apologized  for  the  untimely  hour  of  my  visit, 
and  pleaded,  as  an  excuse,  that  in  half  an  hour  I 
should  be  on  my  way  to  Clare  Castle.  My  friends 
say  that  I  have  an  easy  way  of  appearing  comfort- 
able wherever  I  go,  and  that  it  at  once  makes 
people  satisfied.  In  less  than  a  minute  Mr.  Hen- 
nessy let  his  nose  go ;  his  wife  wreathed  her  fat 
face  into  smiles;  and  Juliana  Spring  looked  bud- 
ding into  summer,  squeezed  a  tear  out  of  her  left 
eye,  and  blew  her  nose  in  silent  anguish  at  my  ap- 
proaching departure. 

Katty  brought  in  a  plate  of  eggs  and  a  pile  of 
buttered  toast.  Apologies  innumerable  were  made 
for  the  state  of  affairs ; — the  sweeps  had  been  in 
the  house — the  child  had  been  sick — Mr.  Hennessy 
was  turned  out  of  his  dresi<ing-room  by  the  masons 
— Mrs.  Hennessy  herself  had  been  "  poorly" — and 
Juliana  was  suffering  with  a  nervous  headach. 
Such  a  combination  of  misfortunes  surely  had  never 
fallen  upon  so  small  a  family  at  the  same  time.  I 
began  to  find  my  love  evaporating  rapidly.  Still, 
Juliana  was  in  grief,  and  between  pity  for  her,  and 
disgust  at  the  color  of  the  table  cloth,  I  could  not 
eat.  Mr.  Hennessy  soon  rose,  said  he  would  be 
back  in  the  ^'  peeling  of  an  onion,"  and  requested 
me  not  to  stir  till  he  returned. 

He  certainly  was  not  long,  but  he  came  accom- 
panied, lugging  into  the  room  with  him  a  tall,  loose- 
made  fellow  in  a  pepper-and-salt  coat,  and  brown 
corduroys.  I  had  never  seen  this  hero  before,  and 
marvelled  who  the  deuce  he  might  prove  to  be. 
"Sit  down,  Jerry,"  said  Hennessy  to  his  friend — 
"  sit  down,  and  taste  a  dish  of  tea.  Jerry,  I  am 
sorry  that  Juliana  has  a  headach  this  morning." 
"  Never  mind,  man,"  said  Jerry ;  "  FU  go  bail  she 
will  be  better  by  and  by.    Sure  my  darling  niece 


isn^t  sorry  at  going  to  be  married."  Here  were 
two  discoveries — Jerry  was  uncle  to  Juliana,  and 
Juliana  was  going  to  be  married — ^to  whom,  I  won- 
dered ?  "  0,  Jerry  I  she  will  be  well  enough,  by 
and  by,"  said  her  father.  **But  I  donH  believe  you 
know  Ensign  O^Donoghue — let  nie  introduce,"  etc. 
Accordingly  I  bowed,  but  Jerry  rose  from  his  chair, 
and  came  forward  with  outstretched  paw.  "  Good 
morrow-morning  to  you,  sir,  and  Meed  and  indeed 
it  is  mighty  glad  I  am  to  see  you,  and  wiiih  you  joy 
of  so  soon  becoming  my  relation."  "  Your  relation, 
sir  ?  I  am  not  aware — "  Not  relation,"  returned 
Jerry,  "  not  blood  relation,  but  connexion  by  mar- 
riage."— *'  I  am  not  going  to  be  married,"  said  I. 
"  You  not  going  to  be  married  ?"  •*  Not  that  I 
know  of,"  I  replied.  "  Ah,  be  aizy,  young  gentle- 
man," said  uncle  Jerry ;  "  sure  I  know  all  about  it 
— ar^nt  you  going  to  marry  my  niece,  Juliana 
there  ?" 

A  pretty  denottement  this !  My  love  oozed  away 
like  Bob  Acrcs's  valor — so  I  answered,  *'€  rather 
think  not,  sir."  **Not  marry  Juliana?"  ejaculat- 
ed the  father.  "  Not  marry  my  daughter  ?"  yeUed 
the  mother.  "Not  marry  my  niece?"  shouted 
the  uncle ;  "  but,  by  Saint  Peter,  you  shall — 
did*nt  vou  propose  for  her  laet  night?"  *''I  wonU 
marry  der,  that's  flat ;  and  I  did  not  propose  for 
her  lost  night" — I  roared.  My  blood  was  now  up, 
and  I  had  no  notion  of  being  taken  by  storm. 
"  You  shall  marry  her,  and  that  before  you  quit 
this  room,  or  the  d — I  is  not  in  Eilballyowen !"  said 
Jerry,  getting  up  and  locking  the  door.  "  If  you 
don't,  I'll  have  the  law  of  you,"  said  Mr.  Hennessiy. 
"  If  you  don't,  you  are  no  gentleman,"  said  Mrs. 
Hennessy.  "  If  I  do,  call  me  fool,"  said  I.  "  And 
I  am  unanimous,"  said  a  third  person  from  the  in- 
ner door.  "  The  deuce  you  are,'*  said  I  to  this  new 
addition  to  our  family-circle;  a  smooth-faced,  hy- 
pocritical-looking scoundrel,  in  black  coat  and  blav-k 
breeches,  and  gray  pearl  stockings — as  he  issued 
from  the  smaller  apartment — ^how  he  got  there  I 
never  knew.  "Don't  swear,  young  gentleman," 
said  he.  "  Fll  swear  from  this  to  Clare  Cnstle,  if  I 
like,"  said  I,  "and  no  thanks  to  any  one.  More- 
over, by  this  and  by  that,  and  by  every  thing  else, 
I  am  not  in  the  humor,  and  Til  marry  no  one — 
good,  bad,  or  indifferent — ^this  blessed  day."  Even 
this  did  not  satisfy  them.  "  Then  you  will  marry 
her  after  Lent  ?"  said  the  fellow  in  the  peari  stock- 
ings. "Neither  then  nor  now,  upon  my  oath!" 
I  answered.  "You  won't?"  faid  old  Hennesev. 
"You  won't?"  echoed  the  wife.  "You  won't?" 
dittoed  Uncle  Jerry.  "  That  I  won't,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,"  I  rejoined ;  "  I  am  in  a  hurry  for  Clare 
Castle ;  so  good  morning  to  you,  and  I  wish  ybn  all 
the  compliments  of  the  season."  "  Go  aisy  with  year 
hitching,"  said  Jerry,  "  you  wiU  not  be  off  in  that 
way" — and  he  disappeared  into  the  small  room. 

The  father  sat  down  at  the  table,  and  began  to 
write  busily — ^the  pearl-«tockinged  gentleman  twiri- 
ed  his  thumbs,  and  stood  between  me  and  the  door 
— Juliana  sat  snivelling  and  blowing  her  note  bj 
the  fire — ^I  sprang  to  the  door,  but  it  was  not  only 
double  locked,  but  bolted.  I  contemplated  a  leap 
from  the  window,  but  the  high  iron  railing  of  the 
area  was  crowned  with  Bpikee.  I  was  debating 
about  being  impaled  or  not,  when  Jeny  teUuaed 
with  a  brace  of  pistola  as  lonar  as  niT  ana.  Mr. 
Hennessy  jumped  from  his  wntlnjMame,  floarish- 
ing  a  piece  of  peper,  and  Mr.  Petri  Stockin«  ]Ndlod 
a  book  out  of  his  coat-pocket  **Toa  EtTt  dli- 
honored  me  and  my  pedigree,"  nid  Jerry— tf  jm 
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doo't  n»rry  Juliana,  I  will  bloir  jou  to  atonu." 
"Slop,  Jvrrf ."  auid  Ilia  attomcj;  "mav-be  the 
f^nllemun  will  sign  tliin  gmip  of  a  documttit."  I 
firlt  like  thu  fal  nma  in  Ibo  play,  itho  would  not 
give  a  ri'iumn  upon  coiiipuL'ion —  I  Hatlr  rufu^od. 
"IM  ratlwr  nnt  diity  inr  tuuiAi  with  you,"  suid  (he 
uncle;  "in)  jiiU  Mpp  In  bere  to  the  dotii'L  fattier 
Tfroney  viif  vouple  you  fair  and  aitiy — or  jiut  lAfjt 
the  bit  of  papur— 4f  you  dmi't.  III  pop  you  lo  Jeri- 
cho." "Ah!  do,  DOW,  Ur.  U'Donogliue,"  implonid 
the  mother.  I  turned  to  the  prieet:  "Sir,  it  Rccms 
that  ;uu  ihrn  arc  a.  cU'riiyiimn.  Do  you,  I  ask, 
think  it  consLileDt  witli  yuiir  prnff!'8iun  tliiu  to 
eanctioti  uii  act  of  riulcnucV"  "  BalhtraahiH,'  in- 
terrupteil  Jerry.  "Uon't  bo  putting  yuur  comt- 
hethtr  on  Kulher  Twoney — he  knowa  what  he  a 
about;  and  if  lie  don't,  1  da.  So  you  liod  better 
get  buckli'd  without  any  more  blarney." 

The  nilliiin  tlica  dcliberutf  ly  threw  up  the  pan  of 
one  of  the  piHtolx,  and  aliook  thu  powder  logclhor, 
in  order  tliat  I  might  be  •.'onrincud  he  wan  nut  jest- 
ing; then,  xlowly  eockiog  ii,  luid  it  on  the  table, 
within  hia  reach,  and  did  the  Kiinc  with  the  olher. 
"Giteme  one  of  those  pi^tola,  yon  auoundrel !"  I 
eielaimed.  "and  I  will  figbt  you  hen? — the  Jiriest 
will  see  fair  play."  "  Who  would  be  the  fool  then 
IwonderV  aaid  lliia  bully.  "I  am  not  such  an 
OHUufioAairn  an  yon  mippose.  If  I  voi  lo  itlioot  you 
where  you  stand,  who  would  be  the  wiser — you 

I  aeiicd  the  poker — Juliana  roao  and  came 
towaida  nic  with  citunded  arms.  "  All !  now  Ur. 
O'Donoghuel  dcaruat  O'DonoghucI — dearest  Con, 
do  prevent  bloodshed — for  my  aakc  prevent  blood- 
■hod— you  know  that  I  dutii  on  you  beyond  any 
thing,  ('iin't  you  be  led  by  my  relations,  who  only 
want  your  own  good — all  I  now,  do!"  "Ah!  do 
DOW,"  said  the  mother.  "Usien  to  me,  now," 
eried  I,  "listen  to  me  all  of  yon,  for  fear  of  a  niu- 
take : — you  may  murder  mit — my  Ufa  i»  in  your 
power — and  Father  Twoney  may  give  you  abiiulu- 
don.  If  he  likea;  but,  mark  me  now,  Juliana  Uen- 
ncisy — 1  would  not  marry  you  if  your  eyes  were 
diamonds,  and    your    heels  gold,  and  you  were 


dreaard  in  Roache'a  liTO-pound  notes.  If  the  prieec 
was  adminisiering  eitrcmc  unction  to  yonr  father, 
and  your  mother  kieking  the  bucket  licaido  him — 
and  your  uncle  Jerry  with  a  raxor  at  my  throat — 
I  would  piteh  myiwlf  liead-forcmoAtinto  the  li'illest 
part  of  purgatory  before  I  would  fay,  Juliana  lien- 
nemy,  you  arc  my  wile.  Are  you  Baliatied  T  Kuw, 
have  you  had  an  answer,  Juliana  Spring  f" 

I  do  not  imufjine  that  they  tliouplit  Uic  So  deter- 
mined. The  fatlier  seemed  to  heifitalc;  Juluina 
blubbered  aloud ;  the  priest  half  cloiied  hJa  eyc«, 
and  twirled  lii^  thumbs  as  if  notliing  uniiaual  was 
going  on ;  anil  Jerry,  whose  face  became  livid  with 
rage,  levelled  the  pi^^tol  at  my  head.  I  lielivve  he 
would  have  nuirdered  me  on  the  spot,  but  for  Ura. 
neimeany,  who  was  calculating  in  her  wrath.  She 
clap|>ed  her  hands  with  a  wild  howl,  and  nhook 
tliein  furiously  in  my  faec — "Oil  dcart  oh  dear! 
oh  dearl  That  1  should  livo  to  hear  my  daughter 
called  Juliaiui  Spring ! — 1  that  gave  her  the  beat  of 
learning — that  liad  ber  taught  ringing  by  lit.  O'SjulU- 
Tan  straight  from  Italy,  and  bought  tier  a  bran  new 
forte  puinu  from  Dublin — U !  to  hear  her  called 
Juliana  Spring! — Didn't  I  walk  her  up  Krect  and 
down  Htrcet,  and  take  lodgings  opposite  the  Main 
Guard  !  And  tlien,  when  we  came  here,  wasn't  alio 
called  the  I'ridc  uf  the  Ijuay  t  Wouldn't  Ur.  Caacy 
have  married  her,  only  you  shot  him  in  the  knee  f 
Wann't  that  something?  tiiU  jou  here  Lite  and 
early  getting  (he  birat  of  every  thing,  and  philander- 
ing with  her  every  where — and  now  you  won't 
marry  her!  I  am  ruined  entirely  with  you — oil 
dearl    oh  dear!" 

A  laud  ring  at  the  bell,  and  a  rap  at  the  liall- 
door,  astoui^llled  the  group.  Before  Kalty  could 
be  told  uot  to  adtnit  any  one,  1  heard  sergeant 
O'Gorman  asking  for  m« — he  was  no  relation  to 
O'tiomum  Uahon,  but  a  lad  of  the  same  kiduey — 
a  tborongli-going  Iriiihman — and  loved  a  row  better 
than  his  prayers.  I  shouted  to  the  sergeant,  "O'Gor- 
man, they  are  going  to  murder  me."  "Then,  bv 
^t.  I'alriek,  your  honor,  well  Iw  in  at  the  dealh." 
responded  tlie  scTgeaut.   "Katly,  shut  to  the  door,'' 
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Kutj  wu  one  of  O'Gonnan's  sweethearts,  bo 
vu  not  so  nimble  as  sho  might  hnve  been ;  how- 
ever, before  the  order  could  be  obefed  the  eergcant 
had  thrust  his  halbert  between  the  door  and  the 

Ct,  which    effeetuallj  presented  it    eloeing.     I 
rd  his  wh[st1e,  and  in  a  second  the  whole  of  hii 
parly  had  forced  their  way  into  the  hall. 

"Break  open  the  door,  my  tads,"  I  hallooed — 
"never  mind  consequences;  and  immcdiatclj  a 
ehannlng  eicrlgc-hammcr  din  was  heard,  as  my  men 
applied  the  butt-ends  of  their  fire-locks  to  the  wood. 
The  attomcj  ran  to  the  inner  room,  bo  did  the 
priest, — and  Jerry,  dropping  the  pistols,  followed 
them.  Crash  went  the  panels  of  the  door,  and  in 
bouDCCd  my  light-bobs.  Mrs.  HcnnesBV  cried  "fire" 
and  "  robbery ;"  Juliana  Spring  tried  to  faint ;  and 
I  ran  into  the  inner  room  just  in  time  to,  catch 
Jerry  by  ihe  heel,  as  he  was  juniping  from  the 
window.  Mr.  Heiinessy  and  t)ic  prieiit,  in  (heir 
hurry  to  eseape,  had  impeded  each  other,  so  that 
nncte  Jerry,  who  waa  last,  had  not  time  to  fly  be- 


fore I  clatebed  him.   I  dragged  back  the  aconndrti, 

who  waa  loudly  bawling  for  mercy. 

"  Is  there  a  pump  in  the  neighborhood,  my  ladir 
I  asked.  "  Yes,  sir,  in  the  back  T^rd,"  answered 
O'Oomian.  "Then  don't  duck  him" — "No,  your 
honor  1"  (hcf  all  said.  I  walked  out  of  thehODacj 
but,  etrango  to  say,  my  orders  were  not  olieyed ; 
for  uncle  Jerry  was  ducked  within  an  inch  of  bit 
life. 

At  the  comer  of  the  street,  I  wailed  for  mj 
party,  who  soon  joined  me.  A  few  minuies  after- 
Bard",  I  met  Casey.  "  Csmt,"  said  I,  "  I  am  more 
than  ever  sorry  for  your  misfortune  ;  and  Juliana 
Spring  is  Bl  your  (errice."  "  She  may  go  to  old 
Mck,  for  all  that  I  rare,"  said  Casey.  '-^Yith  aU 
my  heart,  loo,"  said  1.  "Small  difference  of  <^kd. 
ion  to  bother  our  friendships,  then  ("  r^oined  tlie 
good-buniored  boy ;  audio  drown  Ihe  memory  of 
all  connected  with  the  talf-lovt.  by  whieb  we  both 
had  been  stultified,  »e  took  a  hearty  etimip-cup 
togetber,  aod  utT  I  uet  for  Clare  Castle. 
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DociOB  TV- 
occasion  to  visit  Dublin,  aecompanicd  by  hia 
and  daughter,  determined  to  perforin  the  journey 


by  easy  stages,  ii 


arriage,  i 


own  sleek  and  well  fed  horses,  .instead  of  trusting 
his  bones  to  the  lender  meriies  of  an  Irish  post- 
chaise,  and  the  unbroken  garront  used  for  drawing 
these  crazy  vehicles. 

One  part  of  hia  route  was  through  a  wild  and 
mountainous  district ;  and  the  bishop,  beiqg  a  very 
humane  man,  and  considerate  of  hia  entile,  made  a 
point  of  quilting  his  carriage  at  the  foot  of  every 
hill,  and  walking  to  the  top.  On  one  of  these  occa- 
sions bo  had  loitered  to  look  at  the  eilenwvo  proa- 
pect,  indulging  in  a  reverie  upon  its  sterile  appear- 
ance, and  the  change  that  agriculture  might  pro- 
duce, and  in  so  doing  sufTered  his  liunily  and  Ber- 
vants  to  be  considerably  in  advance ;  perceiving 
this  he  hastened  to  make  up  for  lost  time,  and  was 
stepping  out  with  bis  best  speed,  when  a  fellow  leap- 
ed from  behind  a  heap  of  loose  elones,  and  accom- 
panying the  Sourish  of  a  huge  club  with  a  demoaiac 
yell,  demanded  "  Itone;; !"  »ith  a  ferocity  of  tone 
and  manner  perfectly  appalUug. 


The  bishop  gnvo  the  robber  all  the  mlver  ho  tud 
loose  in  his  pocket,  hoping  that  it  would  satisfy 
bim ;  but  he  was  mislaken,  for  no  sooner  bad  the 
ruffian  stowed  it  away  i 


tattered  gBonenl,  than  with  another  whirl  of  his 
bludgeon,  and  an  awful  oath,  he  exclaimed — 

"  And  is  it  with  the  likes  of  this  I'm  after  letting 
you  off  r  a  few  paltry  linpenoies  I  It's  the  gould 
I'll  have,  or  I'll  spatter  your  brains.  Arrah,  don't 
stand  shivering  and  shaking  there,  like  a  qitakcr  in 
the  ague,  but  lug  out  yoar  purge,  you  devil,  imme- 
diately, or  III  bate  you  as  blue  as  a  vlietslone." 
His  lordship  most  reluctantly  yielded  hia  well-filled 
purse,  saying  in  tremulous  accents,  "  My  pood  frl- 
low,  there  it  is,  don't  ill  use  me— I've  given  you  aU, 
pray  let  me  depart." 

"  Fair  and  soUly,  if  you  plase ;  u  >nre  as  I'm  not 
a  good  fellow,  I  haven't  done  with  yon  yet.  I  must 
sarch  for  your  note  case,  for  I'll  enga^  you  have  a 
few  hits  m  paper  payable  at  the  bank;  so  hand  it 
over,  or  you'll  sup  sorrow  to-night." 

It  was  given  up:  a  glance  at  the  ro«d  showed 
that  all  hope  of  asaiBtaDce  from  his  Mrvants  waa 
unavailing,  the  carriage  had  dismppeared,  but  the 
bishop  nuda  an  Instinctive  movement  *M  though 
anxious  to  escape  from  further  pillage. 

"  Wait  awhile,  or  may-be  I  ehall  get  angry  w!ih 
youi  hand  over  your  watch  and  sales,  and  Uienyeu 
may  trudge." 

Kow,  It  happened  that  the  divine  felt  a  particular 
regard  for  bis  watch, — not  so  much  from  ils  being 
of  eon  nil!  era  ble  value,  but  because  it  had  been  pre- 
eenied  to  hira  by  bis  first  patron, — and  he  ven- 
tured to  eipostalate. 

"Surely  you  have  taken  enongh;  leave  me  my 
match,  and  I'll  forgive  all  you  have  done." 

"  Who  ai'd  your  for^veness,  you  ould  varmint? 
Would  you  Irifle  with  my  good  nature  J  Don't  force 
me  to  do  any  thing  I'd  be  sorry  for, — but,  nithout 
any  more  bother,  j  ust  give  me  the  watch,  or  by  all 
that's  holy " 

And  he  jerked  the  bludgeon  from  hU  tight  hand 
to  his  left,  spat  in  the  homy  palm  of  the  former, 
and  re-grasped  the  formidable  weapon  as  though 
seriously  bent  on  bringing  it  Into  operation  \  this 
action  was  not  unheeded  by  his  victim, — be  drew 
forth  the  golden  tlue-liecfl,  «u]  wllb  a  heavy  aigh 
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btndcd  it  to  hU  BpoUer,  who,  rolling  the  ch&ln  and 
■cals  round  it,  founit  samo  itidcr  aprrlure  in  li' 
mpparel  into  vhivh  he  crammed  it ;  &nd  giving  hii 
■elf  a  shake  to  aecertuin  that  ic  hail  found,  b;  1 
own  f^ritj,  a  place  ofBafctj,  bo  Buiil — 

"And  nov  heofTitilh  Tou.and  thank  the  liliased 
Buntd  that  jou  lave  me  witliout  a  Bcraluh  on  j-oi 
akin,  or  tho  value  of  your  litlle  finger  hurt." 

It  nceiUd  no  pcr^iianion  In  induce  the  bishop  t 
turn  hia  back  upon  tlie  deapoiler  of  his  worldl. 
goodii,  and  hnviiig  no  WFi|>lit  to  carrT,  he  set  off  at 
what  ci|uca(rluD9  term  a  "hand  canler;"  scarcely, 
howcTur,  had  ho  reached  the  middle  of  the  preoipi- 
toua  rnad,  whco  he  pcrccit'cil  liia  persecutor  run- 
ning alter  bim.  lie  cndcnTorcd  lo  redouble  bis 
spciMl.  Alaal  That  chance  Imd  be  in  a  race 
one  whose  muscles  were  aa  strong  and  clastic  m 
highly-tempered  steel?  • 

"Slop,  JOU  niml lie-footed  thief  of  the  world!" 
roared  Ihe  robber, — "stop,  I  icll  you  I     I'rc  a.] 
infc  word  wilh  you  yet." 

Tho  eihauHted  and  defenceless  elerf^man, 
Ing  it  impos^lile  lo  continue  his  IligWt,  sudd 
came  to  a  standiilill.  Tliu  fellow  approachpd, 
his  &ee,  instead  of  its  fonner  fcrotity,  ytas  11 
wilh  a  whim^ic.il  rogulslineHS  of  eiprcEwion.  a. 
Mid,—  "  And  is  It  likely  I'd  let  you  off  with  a  bi 
coat  on  your  bnck  thnn  myovn*  and  will  '. 
after  In^inf;  the  chance  of  that  oicKunt  hut  andi 
OITwith  them  thia  moment,  and  then  youll  be  qiiit 
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The  footpad  qnictly  divested  the  bUhop  of  hia 
single-breanted  coal, — laid  violent  hands  upon  the 
clKrlcal  bat  and  futl-bottomcd  wig, — put  them  on 
his  own  person,  and  then  insisCed  Ou  seeing  hU 
late  appiirel  used  in  their  stead  ;  and,  with  a  loud 
laugh,  ran  o<f,  aS  though  his  last  feat  liad  been  the 
mudt  mt'rilorious  of  his  life. 

Thankful  at  having  escaped  with  unbroken  bonea, 
bis  lordship  wna  not  long  in  overtaking  his  enrriage; 
the  servants  could  not  repress  their  laughter  si  see- 
ing their  master  in  such  strange  and  motley  altire; 
but  there  was  in  his  face  sueh  evideoeea  of  terror 
and  suffering,  that  they  Speedily  checked  their  risi- 
ble inclinalions,  particularly  when  they  learnt  by  a 
few  brief  wonU  the  danger  ho  had  undergone. 

"  My  dear  W 1"  eiclaimcd  his  BfTcctionate  wife, 

after  lisleninc  lo  the  account  of  the  perils  lo  which 
her  husband  had  been  eAjrascd,  "  for  licaven's  sake 
take  offthat  filthy  jacket,  and  throw  it  oui  of  the 
window.  You  can  put  on  ray  warm  cloak  over  your 
shoulders  till  we  reach  the  ncit  stage,  and  then  you 
will  be  able  to  purchase  some  habit  better  suited  to 
jour  station  and  calling." 

"That  is  more  easily  said  than  done,  my  love," 
he  replied;  "I  have  lost  all  tho  money  I  possessed; 
not  a  single  guinea  is  left  me  to  pay  our  ci|)cnBei 
to-night.  Uy  watch,  too,  that  I  so  dearly  pritedl 
Uisenible  man  that  I  am!" 

"  Never  mind  your  watch,  or  any  thing  el>e,  just 
now — only  pull  off  that  mass  of  filth,  I  implore  you; 
who  knows  what  horrid  contagion  we  may  all  catch, 
if  you  persist  in  wearing  it  f 

"  Take  it  off,  dear  papa,"  observed  the 
daughter,  "but  don't  throw  it  away;  ll 
may  lead  to  the  detection  of  the  wretch 
who  robbed  you." 

The  obnoiiious  garment  waa  remOTed ; 
the  young  Indy  was  alMUt  to  place  it  under 
the  seat,  when  !)ie  beard  n  jingling  noise 
thai  Btiracted  her  attention,  and  on  Ci- 
amination,  found  secreted  in  various  parts 
of  the  coat,  not  only  the  watch,  pocket- 
::>  book,  purse,  and  silver,  of  which  her  fa- 

ther had  been  deprived,  but  n  yellow  can- 
vas bag,  such  aa  is  used  by  fanners,  con- 
tdning  about  thirty  guineas. 

The  surprise  nnd  joy  of  all  parties  may 
be  imagined ;  they  reached  the  inn  where 
they  proposed  stopping  for  the  nialit,  and 
as  I  be  portmanteaus  had  escsiicil  the  dan- 
gers of  the  road,  the  bishop  was  speedily 
able  to  attire  hiinM;1fcanonically,  Uefore 
the  party  retired  for  rest,  intelllcence  ar- 
rived that  Ihe  highwayman  had  been 
taken,  after  a  desperate  reiustance, — tho 
otiee  of  the  police  being  attracled  by  the 
ingular  appearance  of  a  man  of  hix  elation 
sporting  n  new  lilack  coat,  and  i-overing 
his  shaggy,  carroty  locks  with  tho  welP 
powdered  and  orthodox  peruke  of  the 
right  reverend  tlui  llisbop  of  C'ashet. 


Between  Adam  and  Eve  the  great  dilTerenec  is. 

Though  a  Paradise  each  has  been  forced  to  resign, 

niat  he  never  wore  breeches  till  turned  out  of  his. 

While,  for  want  of  my  breeches^  I'm  banish'd  from  mine> 
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One  fine  morning  in  May,  I  tuck  the  road  from 
Inchcgelagh,  an*  got  up  to  the  Cove  safe  an'  sound. 
There  I  saw  lota  of  ships  with  big  broad  boords 
fastened  to  ropes,  every  one  ov  them  saying,  "  The 
first  vessel  for  Quebec."  Siz  I  to  myself,  these  are 
about  to  run  for  a  wager ;  this  one  sez  shell  be 
first,  and  that  one  sez  she'll  be  first.  At  any  rate, 
I  pitched  on  one  that  was  finely  painted,  and  looked 
long  and  slender  like  a  corragh  on  the  Shannon. 
When  I  wint  on  board  to  ax  the  fare,  who  should 
come  up  out  ov  a  hole  but  Ned  Flinn,  an  ould 
townsman  ov  my  own.  "  Och,  is  it  yourself  that's 
there,  Ned,"  siz  I ;  "  are  you  goin'  to  Amerrykey  ?" 

•*  Why,  an'  to  bo  shure,"  siz  he ;  *'  I'm  matt  ov 
the  ship." 

*'Meat!  that's  yer  sort,  Ned,"  says  I;  "then 
well  only  want  bread.  Hadn't  I  betther  go  and 
pay  my  way  ?" 

"  You're  time  enough,"  says  Ned,  "  111  tell  you 
when  we're  ready  for  sae — leave  the  rest  to  me, 
Darby." 

**  Och,  tip  ufl  your  fist,"  siz  I ;  "  you  were  always 
the  broth  ov  a  boy ;  for  the  sake  of  ould  times, 
Ned,  we  must  have  a  dhrop."  So  my  jewel,  Ned, 
brought  me  to  where  there  was  right  good  stuff. 
But  when  it  came  to  three  o'clock,  I  found  myself 
mighty  weak  with  hunger ;  I  had  got  the  smell  ov 
corn  beef  an'  cabbage  that  knock'd  me  up  entirely ; 
so  I  wint  to  the  landlady,  and  siz  I  to  her,  "  May- 
bee  your  leddyship  id  not  think  me  rood  by  axin' 
iv  Ned  an'  myself  cou'd  get  our  dinner  ov  that  fine 
hot  mate  that  I  got  a  taste  ov  in  my  nose  ?" 

"  In  troth,  you  can,  an'  welkim,"  siz  she,  an*  she 
look'd  mighty  pleasant. 

So,  my  darlm',  dish  an*  all  came  up.  "That's 
what  I  call  a  flaugholoch  mess,"  siz  I.  So  we  eat 
and  drank  away.  Many's  the  squeeze  Ned  gave 
my  fist,  telling  me  to  leave  it  all  to  him,  an'  how 
comfortable  he'd  make  me  on  the  voyage.  Day 
afther  day,  we  spint  together,  waitin'  for  the  wind, 
till  I  found  my  pockets  begin  to  grow  very  light. 
At  last,  says  he  to  me,  one  day  after  dinner — 

"  Darby,  the  ship  will  be  ready  for  sae  on  the 
morrow — you'd  betther  go  on  board  an'  pay  your 
way." 

*'  Is  it  jokin'  you  are,  Ned  ?"  siz  I ;  "  shure  you 
tould  me  to  leave  it  all  to  you." 

"  Ah !  Darby,"  siz  he,  *'  you're  for  takin'  a  rise 
out  o'  me ;  shure  enough  ye  were  the  lad  that  was 
never  without  a  joke — the  very  priest  himself 
couldn't  get  over  ye.  But,  Darby,  there's  no  joke 
like  the  thrue  one.  I'll  stick  to  my  promise ;  but, 
Darby,  you  must  pay  your  way." 

"  0,  Ned,"  siz  I,  *'  is  this  the  way  youVe  goin*  to 
threat  me  ailher  all.  I'm  a-rooin'd  man;  all  I 
could  scrape  together,  I  spint  on  you.  If  you  don't 
do  something  for  me  I'm  lost.  Is  there  no  place 
where  you  could  hide  me  from  the  captain  ?" 

"Not  a  place,"  siz  Ned. 

"  An'  where,  Ned,  is  the  place  I  saw  you  comin' 
up  out  ov." 

"  Och,  Darby,  that  was  the  hould  where  the  car- 
go's stow'd." 

"  An'  is  there  no  other  place  ?"  siz  I. 

"0  yes,"  siz  he,  "where  we  keep  the  wather 
casks." 


"An*  Ned,"  siz  I,  "does  any  one  live  down 
there  ?" 

"  Not  a  mother's  sowl,"  siz  he. 

"An*  Ned,"  siz  I,  "can't  you  cram  me  down 
there,  an*  give  me  a  lock  ov  straw  an'  a  bit?" 

"Why,  Darby,"  siz  he,  an'  he  look'd  mighty 
pitiful,  "I  must  thry.  But  mind.  Darby,  youil 
have  to  hide  all  day  in  an  empty  barrel,  an*  when 
it  comes  to  my  watch,  I'll  brine^  you  down  some 
prog ;  but  if  you're  discover'd,  it  s  all  over  wid  me, 
an'  you'll  be  put  on  a  dissilute  island  to  starve." 

"  0,  Ned,*  siz  I,  "  leave  it  all  to  me — never  fear. 
Darby — I'll  mind  py  eye.** 

When  night  cum  on,  I  got  down  into  the  dark 
cellar,  among  the  barrels;  poor  Ned  fixt  a. place  in 
a  comer  for  me  to  sleep,  an  every  night  he  brought 
me  down  hard  black  cakes  an'  salt  meat.  There  I 
lay  snug  for  a  whole  month.  At  last,  one  night, 
siz  he  to  me : — 

"  Now,  Darby,  what's  to  be  done  ?  we're  within 
three  days  sail  ov  Quebec ;  the  ship  will  be  over- 
haul'd,  an*  all  the  passengers'  names  call'd  over ;  if 
you  are  found,  you'll  be  sould  as  a  slave  for  your 
passage  money.** 

"  All*  is  that  all  that  frets  you,  my  jewel  ?**  siz  I ; 
"  can't  you  lave  it  all  to  me  ?  In  troth,  Ned,  I'll 
never  forget  your  hospitality,  at  any  rate.  Bat, 
Ned,  what  place  is  outside  ov  the  ship  ?" 

"  Why,  the  sae  to  be  shure,"  siz  he. 

"  Och !  botheration,"  siz  I,  "  I  mane  what's  the 
outside  the  ship  ?" 

"Why,  Darby,"  siz  he,  "part  of  it*a  called  the 
bulwark.** 

"An*  tundher  an*  turf  I"  siz  I,  "is  it  bulb  that 
work  the  vessel  alone  ?** 

"No,  nor  horses,"  siz  he,  "neither;  this  is  no 
time  for  jokin*;  what  do  you  mean  to  do?** 

"  Why,  I  tell  ye,  Ned-^get  me  an  empty  meal 
bag,  a  bottle,  an*  a  bare  ham  bone,  an*  that's  all  FU 
ax/'  So  bedad,  Ned  looked  very  quare  at  me ;  but 
he  got  them  for  me  anyhow. 

"Well,  Ned,"  siz  I,  "you  know  Tm  a  great 
shwimmer ;  your  watch  will  be  early  in  the  momin*; 
1*11  jist  slip  down  into  the  sae;  do  you  cry  out, 
there*s  a  man  in  the  wather,  as  loud  as  you  can,  an* 
lave  all  the  rest  to  me." 

"Well,  to  be  sure,  down  into  the  sae  I  dropt 
without  as  much  as  a  splash.  Ned  roar*d  out  with 
the  hoarseness  of  a  brayin*  ass — "  A  man  in  the  sae 
— a  man  in  the  sae."  Every  man,  woman,  an*  child 
came  running  up  out  of  the  holes,  the  captain 
among  the  rest,  who  put  a  lone  red  barrel  like  a 
gun  to  his  eye — an*  so  thinkin"  he  was  intint  on 
^ootin*  me,  down  I  dived.  When  I  got  my  head 
over  the  wather  agen,  what  should  I  see  but  a  boat 
rowin*  to  me,  as  fast  as  a  throut  afther  a  pinkeen. 
When  it  came  up  close  enough  to  be  heard,  I  roared 
out,  "Bad  scran  to  yees,  for  a  set  ot  spalpeen 
rascals,  did  ye  hear  me  at  last?"  The  boat  now 
run  *pon  the  top  ot  me ;  down  I  dived  again  like  a 
duck  afther  a  frog,  but  the  minnit  my  skuU  came 
over  the  wather,  I  was  gript  by  thft  scruff  or  the 
neck,  and  dhrag'd  into  the  boat  To  be  sore  I 
didn*t  kick  up  a  row — "  Let  go  my  hair,  to  Una 
devils,"  I  roared,  "it*s  well  ye  have  me  m  your 
marcy  in  this  disailufee  place,  or  be  the  powthen  Fd 
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make  you  feel  the  Htrinth  or  m;  bonen.  What  lianl 
look  I  b»d  10  follow  ye'B  nt  all,  nt  all ;  which  ov  ye 
is  the  msBlbcr!"  Aa  I  sud  thin,  every  niotlier'it 
son  bcgiill  to  Blare  nt  mi>,  with  my  bug  runnd  nif 
neck,  an'  mv  bottle  by  my  Me,  iiid  the  bunt  haiis 
in  my  tint.  "Tiiero  ho  i«."  liz  thoy,  pointing  to  k 
little' yalluw  man  in  tlic  comer  at  the  liuai.  "  Hay 
bad  wemlier  riHe  Uiiitheni  on  your  rapin-hocik 
■ihiD'i,'' piz  I,  "you  yallow-limkiug  niiinkuy,  but  Ii'k 
Biiii>»t  time  Tor  yon  to  think  of  lectin'  tiie  into  your 
«hip~ I'm  here  plowin'  and  yluiif^'n'  tliU  liiiiutli 
aniier  ye  ;  nhure  1  diihi't  eani  a  Ihnutnttn,  wb»  it 
nul  that  you  hare  my  beat  Sunday  elothed  In  your 
ahip,  and  my  name  in  your  hiiokB.  Fur  t'lirco 
ilrnw«,  BB  I  don't  know  how  to  write,  I'il  leave  my 
mark,  an'  that  un  your  skull :"  so  nayin);,  I  made  a 
liek  at  him  with  the  ham  liune,  but  I  waa  -  - 
bliu'  into  the  sne  ai,'on. 


Darby  Doyle.'  "lleBorTai  atop  your  throalha," 
I  Hx  I,  "it'a  now  ye  can  call  mc  loud  enouf;h:  ye 
<  wonUln't  Bhont  tliat  way  when  ye  taw  me  rowUuR 
I  like  1  tub  in  *  mill-raec  the  other  day  roruen!>t  your 
I  facea."  When  they  beard  mo  say  that,  some  ov 
,  them  fcrev  )iah;  as  a  sheet — every  thumb  wiia  at 

work,  till  they  DiOKt  brought  the  blood  from  their 

rorrt'd)'.  Bui,  my  jewel,  tlic  captain  dues  no  more 
I  but  runs  to  the  book,  aud  ealiri  out  the  nanieii  that 
^  paid,  aud  Ibem  that  k*i«nV  paid — to  l>e  Fhtiru  I  wa« 
I  one  ov  them  that  ditlu't  pay.  If  the  captuiu  looked 
i  at  me  before  with  mrndtiermeTit,  be  now  looked  with 
I  ailoabbDleut  I      Nothing  woa  tawk'd  ov  for  the 

other  three  dayii,  but  Darby  Doyle's  great  shwiia 

tram  the  Core  tn  Ooebee.     One  Bed — 


another,  "  when  Darby'K 


I,  "ye  unmannerly  .pl,u.o,.-^ 
our  nauie.  Darhy  Doyk',  out 
s.  Diriiy  Doyle,  that  watt  ni;ver  afiBir 

'  Bihnineil  to  own  it,  at  liomu  or  ubru^id!" 
'■  An'  Mr.  Darby  Diiyle."  si*  he  "  ilo  yon  mean  I 

■rtnuilc  UK  that  yoa  swum  ftom  <  'ork  to  lliii>,  althi 


"  That's 


z  I— 


ileil  three  days  1oii;;er,  anil  not 
ii|i,  I'll  lie  in  rjiiebi>c  iR'fiire  yc,  otdy  my  piirviA4iw-i 
■riTi-  'Hit,  ami  the  li-w  mg*  at  bunk  notes  1  had  ull 
iii"ltcd  into  p;ist«  In  my  jiorkel,  for  I  hadn't  limu 
10  sri't  ilu-m  ehiiu;^-iL  Hut  stay,  wait  till  I  i?>t  my 
I'liot  on  <hori' ;  there's  never  n  coroner  in  Cork  iv 
roil  ilmi'l  |iay  for  kiivlti);  nie  tu  the  marvy  of  tliu 

All  this  time,  the  blue  chaps  were  pushing  the 
iHiat  with  stiekH  tbronjch  the  wnther,  till  at  lu^t  we 
'ame  chis*  to  the  Hlii|i.  Every  one  on  board  j-bw  me 
il  ihe  [.'[ive,  but  di<ln't  kvc  me  on  the  viiya<;i<;  to 
3e  sure,  every  one's  mouth  was  vldu  open  crying  out 


doft  wns  nlfih  been  droH'neil  in  the  (trcol  dnirk  linni, 
wlu'ii  Ilrrby  peel'd  off  bq'  bronjrht  in  the  .In?,  aud 
ma-\u  aOher  the  duik  hilMvlf.  and  Kwnm  for  tw.> 
hnur^  cnilways  ;  and  do  ye  roinember  when  all  IhH 
dog.H  goiher'd  roimd  tile  duck  at  one  tinie ;  wlieo  it 
wint  down  how  Darby  dircd  anlier  it,  anil  Mid 
down  for  amo^^t  an  hour — and  Bteil  below  whik-  lhi> 
rrnthiir  was  eatin'  a  few  frofC'',  for  ahn  was  weak 
I  anil  hiin);ry;  and  when  every  boily  thought  he  wa,- 
I  lost,  up  he  cauie  wiik  tho  duck  by  tliu  leg  iu  hiii 
kitho<;iie*lt<-fthnii<l.r 

Ik-ihul,  I  ac^rceil  lo  all  tliey  sed,  till  at  last  we  f>oi 
to  Amerrykey.  I  was  now  in  a  <|ii:ire  way;  the 
i-aplain  nonUin't  let  me  go  til)  a  friend  of  hi"  woiiLt 
■fee  me.      Dy   this  tinn-,  my  Jewel,  nul  niily  l.i.i 

poor  Durby.     At  In-t,  I  eiilk-d  Neil. 

"Nell  uvlek."  k\x   1,   "I  wdut  to  go  alKiul  mv 

*(■-'«-■«." 


"lie 


:,  Darby. 


i<  he. 


Cooil 


:i'  ihi'  ca]>luin'H  •fot  mighty  l( 


ir  fill  u1 
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"  Augh,  ye  omedhnun,"  8iz  Ned,  "  ehure  they  are 
come  to  look  at  you." 

JvfBt  as  he  sed  'thLt,  a  tall  yallow  man,  with  a  black 
coriy  head,  comes  and  stares  me  full  in  the  face. 

"You'll  know  me  apcn,"  siz  I,  "confound  yer 
manners,  and  the  schoolmasther  that  taught  ye." 
But  I  thought  he  was  going  to  shake  hands  with 
me,  when  he  tuck  houid  of  my  fist  and  opened 
every  finger,  one  by  one,  then  opened  my  shirt,  and 
lookH  at  my  breast. 

"  Pull  away,  mabouchal,'*  siz  I,  *'  Vm  no  desar- 
thur,  at  any  rate."  But  never  an  answer  he  made, 
but  walked  down  into  the  hole  where  the  captain 
lived. 

"This  is  more  ov  it,"  siz  I;  "Xcd,  what  could 
that  tallah-faced  man  mnno  V'* 

"  Why,"  siz  Ned,  "  he  was  lookhC  to  see  iv  your 
fingers  were  webb'd,  or  hud  ye  scales  on  your 
breast." 

"  Hiz  impidcnce  is  grato,"  piz  I ;  "  did  he  take  me 
for  a  duck  or  a  bream  y"  But  Ned,  what's  the 
meanin'  ov  tlie  boords  across  tl»e  stick  the  people 
walk  on,  and  the  big  wliite  board  up  there  V" 

"  Why,  come  over  and  read,"  siz  Ned. 

But,  my  jewel,  I  didn't  know  whether  I  was 
stanniii*  on  my  head  or  on  my  heels  when  I  saw  m 
great  big  black  letters — 

*  THE     GREATEST     WONDHER     IN     THE     "WORLD !  !  ! 

TO  HE  SEEN  here; 

A   man  tJiat   heatn  out  Nicholas   the   Diver! 

He  has  swum  from  Cork  to  Anierrvkev ! ! ! 

Proved  on  oath  by  ten  of  the  Crew  and  twenty 

Passengers. 

Admittance^  Half  a  Dollar.^ 

"  Arrah,  Ned,  iewel,"  siz  I,  "  docs  this  mane  your 
humble  sarvint?'* 

"  Sorra  one  else,"  siz  he — so  I  makes  no  more 
ado,  than  with  a  hop,  skip,  and  jump,  gets  over  to 
the  captain,  who  was  now  talkin^  to  the  yallow 
fellow  that  was  afther  starm'  me  out  ov  counte- 
nance. 

"  Pardon  my  rudeness,  your  honor,"  siz  I,  mighty 
polite,  an<l  making  a  bow — at  the  same  time,  Neil 
was  at  my  heels — so,  ri>ing  my  foot,  to  give  the 
genteel  scrape,  sure,  I  scraped  all  the  skin  off  his 
shins. 

"To  the  onld  boy  with  your  brogues,"  siz  he. 

"You'd   better  not  curse    the   wearer,"  siz  I, 
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"  Oh !  Darby,"  siz  the  captain.  "  don't  be  ungm- 
teel,  and  so  many  ladies  and  gintlemln  lookin'  at 
ye." 

"  The  never  another  mother's  sowl  shall  lav  their 
peepers  on  me  'till  I  sae  sweet  Inchogelagh  agen," 
siz  I ;  "  bedad,  you  arc  doin'  it  well.  How  much 
mbney  have  ye  gothercd  for  my  shwimmin  ?" 

"  Be  quiet,  Darby,"  siz  the  captain,  an<l  he  look- 
ed very  much  frickened,  "  I  have  plenty,  and  I'll 
have  more  for  ye,  iv  ye  do  what  I  want  ye  to  do." 

"  And  what  is  it  avickV"  siz  I. 

"Why,  Darby,"  siz  he,  "I'm  af^er  houldin'  a 
wager  last  night  with  this  gintleman,  for  all  the 
worth  ov  my  ship,  that  you'll  shwim  against  any 
shwimmer  in  tlie  world ;  and  Darbv,  if  vou  don't 
do  that,  I'm  a  gone  man." 

"  Augh,  give  us  your  fist,"  siz  I,  "  did  you  ever 
hear  ov  the  sons  of  the  sod  dosavin'  any  man  in 
the  European  world  yet — ^barrin*  themselves  ?" 


"Well,  Darby,"  siz  he,  "FIl  give  yon  a  bondred 
dollars ;  but.  Darby,  you  must  he  to  your  word,  and 
you  shall  have  another  hundred." 

80  saying,  he  brought  me  down  into  the  cellar : 
but,  my  jewel,  I  didn't  think  for  the  life  ov  me  to 
see  such  a  wondherful  place,  nothin'  but  goold  everr 
w'ay  I  turned,  and  Darby's  own  sweet  lace  in  twentv 
places.  Bedad  I  was  amost  ashamed  to  ax  the 
gintleman  for  the  dollars.  But  siz  I  to  myself  agen 
— ^the  gintleman  has  too  much  money ;  I  suppose 
he  does  be  throwin'  it  into  the  sae,  for  I  often  heard 
the  sae  was  richer  than  the  land,  so  I  may  as  well 
take  it,  anyhow 

"Now,  Darby,"  siz  he,  "here's  the  dollars  for 
ye."  But  bedad,  my  jewel,  it  was  only  a  bit  ov 
paper  he  was  handin'  me. 

"Arrah,  none  ov  yer  tricks  upon  thravellers." 
siz  I,  "  I  had  betther  nor  that,  and  many  more  of 
them,  melted  in  the  sae ;  give  me  what  won't  wash 
out  of  my  pocket." 

"  Why,  Darby,"  siz  he,  "  this  is  an  ordher  on  a 
marchant  for  the  amount." 

"  Pho,  pho  1"  siz  I,  "  I'd  sooner  take  your  wonl 
nor  his  oath,"  looking  round  mighty  respectful  at 
the  goold  walls. 

"  Well,  well.  Darby,"  siz  he,  "  you  must  have  th»* 
real  thing ;"  so,  sure  enough,  he  reckoned  me  out 
a  hundred  dollars  in  goold.  I  never  saw  the  like 
since  the  stockin'  fell  out  of  the  chimney  on  my 
aunt,  and  cut  her  forred. 

"  Now,  Darby,"  siz  he,  "  you  are  a  rich  man,  and 
you  are  worthy  of  it  all — sit  down,  Darby,  and  take 
a  bottle  ov  wine."  So,  to  please  the  gintleman,  I 
sat  down.  Afther  a  bit,  who  comes  down  but 
Ned. 

"  Captain,"  siz  he,  "  the  deck  is  crowded ;  I  had 
to  block  up  the  gangway  to  prevent  any  more  from 
coming  in  to  seo  Darby.  Bring  him  up,  or  as  sure 
as  a  gun  the  ship  'ill  be  sunk." 

"  Come  up.  Darby,"  siz  the  Captin,  smilin*  won- 
derful pleasant  at  myself.  So,  my  jewel,  he  handed 
me  up  through  the  hall  as  tindher  as  iv  I  was  a  lady, 
or  a  pound  of  fresh  butther  in  the  dog  days.  When 
I  got  up,  shure  enough,  I  couldn't  help  starin'; 
such  crowds  ov  fine  ladies  and  yallow  gintlenien 
never  was  seen  before  in  any  ship.  One  of  them, 
a  little  rosy-check'd  beauty,  whispcr'd  the  oaiitin 
somethin',  but  he  shuk  his  head,  an'  then  she  came 
over  to  me. 

"  Darby,"  siz  he,  "  I  know  an  Irishman  would  do 
any  thing  to  please  a  lady." 

"  In  troth  you  may  say  that  with  your  own  purty 
mouth,"  siz  I. 

"  Well,  then.  Darby,"  siz  he,  "  the  bidics  would 
wish  to  see  you  give  a  few  strokes  in  the  sae." 

"  Och,  an'  they  shall  have  them  an'  welcome," 
siz  I. 

"  That's  a  good  fellow,"  siz  he,  "  now  rthrip  off." 

"  Decency,  Katty,"  siz  I.  But  all  to  no  use,  I 
was  made  to  peel  off  behind  a  big  nheet,  and  then 
I  made  one  race,  and  jumpt  ten  yards  into  the  wa- 
ther  to  get  out  ov  their  sight.  Shure  enough,  every 
one's  eyes  danced  in  their  head,  while  they  lookt  on 
the  spot  where  I  went  down.  A  thought  came  into 
my  head  while  I  was  below,  how  I'd  show  them  a 
little  divarsion,  as  I  could  use  a  great  many  thricks 
in  the  wather.  So  I  didn't  rise  at  all  till  I  got  to 
the  tother  side,  and  every  one  ran  to  tliat  side; 
then  I  took  a  hoult  of  my  two  big  toes,  and  making 
a  ring  of  myself,  rowled  round  like  a  hoop  on  the 
top  ov  the  wather  all  round  the  ship.    I  blteve  I 
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Opened  their  cjcs !  Then  I  jardcd.  bock  nrum,  ui' 
dired,  till  at  last  the  captin  mado  signs  to  me  to 
come  out,  so  1  ffM  into  the  boat,  an'  threw  on  in; 
duds.  The  tof;  hidica  wore  breakin'  Ihcir  uccka, 
ruunin'  to  shako  handH  will  me. 

"Shurc,"  saja  they,  "you're  Ilio'greateBl  mon  in 
the  world  i"  So  for  three  davs  I  showed  ofT  tu 
urowda  oi  poople,  tliougli  I  wad  /rifing  in  the  wa- 
tber  for  slianie. 

At  laal,  the  daj  came  that  I  was  to  stand  the  tug. 
I  Mw  the  captin  lookin'  eery  often  at  me.    At  Lul. 

"  Darby,"  sir  he,  "  are  you  nuy  way  cowed  ?  The 
fcUoM'  you  have  to  riiwiin  agenst  can  shwiui  down 
walberialld  and  rallianu'is." 

"Can  he,  avii',"  sis  I;  "but  ran  ho  swhim  up 
agenst  ihi-m!  Wow,  wow,  Dartiy  for  tbati  T  ' 
Captin,  cuJuu  here;  is  all  my  purrisioni' ready! 


"Are  you  bothered,  neighborT"  six  J  to  hhn 
agin,  mighty  stiff. 

"  I  reckon  I'm  not,"  tii  be,  as  chuff  as  a  bear. 

"Well,  then,"  sii  I,  "why  didn't  you  amwer 
your  tictlhera  ?  What  id  je  think  iv  we  abwum  to 
Km'p  (.'leer,  or  the  Keep  ov  Good  Hope?" 

"  I  reckon  neither,"  six  he  agen,  eyein'  me  u  it 
1  was  goiii'  to  jiick  his  pockets, 

"Well  then,  liaFo  ye  any  farorilo  place?"  six  I. 
"Now,  I've  heard  a  f^nt  deal  about  the  islauil 
where  poor  Bony  died ;  I'd  like  to  see  it,  ir  I  had 
any  one  to  show  me  the  place ;  suppose  we  wLit 
Ibere."  lint  not  a  taste  of  a  word  could  I  get  out 
ov  bim,  good  or  bad — so  off  we  sot  through  the 
crowds  ov  ladies  and  ginilcmen.  Buch  cheerin'  an' 
wavin'  ov  hats  never  wbm  seen  even  at  Dati'i  cntbry 
into  Unbliu;  an'  then  the  row  ov  purty  girl4  laugh- 


don't  let  me  fall  nhnrt  of  a  dhrop  ov  the  rale  etnlT 
above  alt  tilings,"  An'  who  sliou'd  come  up  wbilc 
J  was  tawkin'  to  the  eagitain,  but  the  eliap  I  wa»  to 
ahwim  with,  ond  beard  nil  1  nod.  Itoiladl  iiis  eyes 
grew  na  big  at  two  oysther  shells.  Then  the  Cap- 
tin  calh'd  me  ondc. 

"Darby,"  >uz  he,  "do  yon  put  on  this  green 
jacket  on'  white  throwners,  that  tlie  people  may 
betther  cxlingulih  you  from  the  other  chap." 

"  With  all  hearts,  avie,"  inz  I,  "  green  for  ever — 
Darby's  own  farorite  color,  the  world  over;  but 
where  am  I  goiii'  to,  Captin  y" 

"  To  the  nhwimmin'  plnco,  to  be  shure,"  six  he. 

"Here'sutyou,  my  henrty,"BizI,  and  "the  dell 
take  the  hindnioi't.''  I  was  then  icithroduced  in  due 
form  to  the  ahwiiiimer.  1  lookod  at  him  from  liead 
to  foot.  lie  was  so  tall  that  he  ennld  eat  bread  an' 
buttlier  over  my  head — with  a  face  tu  yallow  as  a 
kite's  foot. 

"Tip  uH  the  mitleD,"  six  I,  " mnbonchal,"  qnile  I 
pleaaiiiit.  f^z  I  to  iuvgi.>lf,  Fm  <toiic — liiit,  clii-cr  up. 
Darby!  If  I'm  not  a'llo  to  kill  him,  I'll  frighten  the  : 
life  ont  ov  him.  "  Where  are  we  pirfn'  to  Hhvim  | 
to?"  viz  I,  tho-igh  hedid.  if  all  was  kiinwu,  I  wat  i 
rii-htly  iiiinplimhed  at  the  same  lime.  But  never  a 
word  lie  answered.  ' 


in'  and  rubbin'  up  a^idnst  me,  thai  I  cou'd  barly  get 
on.  To  be  shure,  no  ono  cou'd  be  lookin'  to  the 
ground,  an'  not  lie  looliiu'  at  them,  till  at  last  I  wuh 
tbriptupbya  litg  lump  ov  iron  ^tuck  fast  in  the 
ground,  with  a  big  ring  to  it.  "  nlio  I  DBri>y,"  mi 
I.  makiii'  a  hop  an'  a  crack  o'  my  fingers,  "  yoii'r.? 
not  down  yet."  I  turned  round  to  look  at  whnt 
lhri|,i  me, 

"  What  d'  ye  coll  Ihat  t"  fiz  I  lo  the  captin,  who 
was  at  my  clliow, 

"Whv,  Darby,"  says  he.  "thnt's  au  anchor," 

"Have  ye  any  uw  for  US'"  fix  I, 

"Not  in  the  laiite,"  six  be  ;  "it's  only  to  fasten 

"  Maylic  you'd  give  it  to  a  body,"  siz  1. 
"  An"  welkini,  I>arby,''  ("ii  he,  "  it's  yours." 
"  Good  luck  to  vnur  honor,  wr,"  six  I,  "  it's  mv 
poor  father  that  will  pray  for  you.  When  1  h-ft 
iiunie,  the  crathur  hadn't  as  much  ofl  an  anvil,  but 
nliul  M'.is  fthroeled  nwav  bv  the  agiul — liad  look  to 
]ii:n.  Thi^  will  be  jiHt  the  thing  that'll  match  him ; 
lie  can  lie  the  liaree  lo  the  ring,  while  he  furge:)  on 
ihe  other  part.  Kow,  will  ye  obloege  nie  by  gutlln' 
n  couple  ov  cha[>s  to  lay  it  on  my  shonldber  when 
I  get  into  the  walher,  and  I  won't  have  to  be  comin' 
back  fur  It  aftber  1  shake  handa  with  Ibis  fellow." 
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AN   IRISH   PRIEST  IN  FLANDERS. 


Bcdad,  the  chnp  turned  from  yallow  to  white  when 
he  heard  me  say  this  ;  an*  eiz  he  to  the  gintleman 
that  was  walkin*  by  hU  side, 

*'  I  reckon  Fni  not  fit  for  the  shwimmin'  to-day 
— I  don't  fet'l  myself.'''' 

^^  XiC  nmrdhiT  m  Irish,  if  ycVc  yor  brother, 
can't  vou  8t'nd  hhii  for  voursclf,  an*  I'll  wait  here 

•  WW 

till  he  coMieu.  Here  man,  take  a  dhrop  of  this  be- 
fore yo  go.  J  f ore's  to  your  bctther  health,  an'  your 
)>rother'8  into  the  bargain."  So  I  took  ofl"  my  glaris, 
and  handed  him  another ;  but  the  never  a  dhrop  ov 
it  heM  take. 


"  No  force,  avic,**  siz  I,  **  maybe  you  think  there's 
poison  in  it — an*  takin*  another  glass  myself — weD, 
here's  good  look  to  us,  once  more.'  An'  when  will 
ye  be  able  for  the  shwim,  avicki"**  siz  I,  tuighty 
complisant.         • 

"  I  reckon  in  another  week,"  siz  he. 

So  we  sliook  hands  and  parted.     The  poor  fcUov 

went  home — took  the  fever — then  began  to  ra\e — 

"shwim   up  catharactd! — shwim    to   the  Keep  of 

!  Good   llope! — shwim   to   St.    Helena! — shwim  to 

1  Keep  Clecr! — shwim  with  an  anchor  on  his  back  I 

I  Oh !  oh !  oh !  that'll  never  do  for  me." 
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AX    IRISH    PRIEST    IX    FLAXDERS. 

FROM    'MlIGIIWATS   AND   BT-W'ATS.'*      BY   T.    C.    GRATTAN. 


Coming  close  after  the  scene  I  had  left  behind, 
few  situations  could  be  more  favorable  to  that  train 
of  j)rosintr  ])hilot:ophy  which  will  force  itself,  when 
leJLSt  calli'd  for,  uiH)n  the  observer  who  has  nothing 
to  do  b\it  think.  I  felt,  accordingly,  falling  fast 
into  a  mingled  labyrinth  of  metaphysics  and  moral- 
ity, when  my  attention  was  caught  by  a  figure  ap- 
proaching me  from  the  most  distant  visible  part  of  the 
rampart.  1  soon  discovered  it  to  be  that  of  an  old 
reliy'ieux. ;  and,  as  I  distinguished  the  fiowing  dra- 
pery of  his  black  serge  «lress,  his  small  cocked  hat 
carried  in  one  liand,  liis  prayer  book  in  the  other, 
and  the  silvery  locks  which  floated  out  from  be- 
neath his  black  leather  skull-cap.  I  recognized  him 
for  the  priest,  whoj*e  interference  with  the  drum- 
mers had  attracted  my  attention  during  the  chant 
of  tlie  Te  iJfMm.  After  a  time  he  stopped,  and 
looked  aroimd  him,  and,  his  vision  not  being  quite 
as  sharp  as  mine,  he  seemed  satisfied  that  he  was 
alone  and  unobserved.  He  therefore  folded  the 
drapery  of  his  cassock  still  closer  to  his  person,  put 
his  hat  more  securely  under  his  arm,  o])ened  his 
missal,  threw  a  glance  towards  heaven,  crossed  him- 
self, and  began  to  read.  Hia  devotion  was  instan- 
taneous and  intense.  So  much  so  that  he  passed 
close  enough  under  the  branch  of  the  tree  against 
which  I  leaned,  to  admit  of  the  rain  drops  pattering 
upon  the  page,  without  his  observing  me  or  appear- 
ing sensibk'  to  tlie  falling  moisture.  He  took  seve- 
ral short  turns  in  this  abstracted  mood,  muttering 
aloud  his  pious  and  rapid  invocations;  and  I  at 
length,  from  an  impuUe  of  curiosity,  or  something 
less  frivolous  perhaps,  resolved  to  break  in  upon  his 
occupation  and  accost  him.  I  accordingly,  after  a 
forced  cough  sutticicntly  loud  to  excite  his  observa- 
tion, took  off  my  hat,  and  addressed  him  in  the  rc- 
apectful  tone  ha)>itunl,  I  suppose,  to  every  one  who 
approaches  age  and  piety,  yet  with  a  manner  verg- 
ing sufticiently  on  the  familiar  to  show  that  I  meant 
something  more  than  a  mere  passing  salutation. 
He  stopped  short,  looked  full  upon  mo  an  instant, 
as  if  striving  to  recollect  my  face,  closed  the  ]>ook, 
and  replie<l  to  my  address  in  terms  of  siniph^  civi- 
lity and  with  a  benevolent  air.  The  first  step  thus 
taken,  I  reallv  did  not  well  know  how  to  make  a 
second  ;  and  I  felt  that  momentarv  embarrassment 
likely  enough  to  follow  in  actual  breach  of  the  ice — 
the  common  illustration  of  such  a  case.  My  oM 
companion,  however,  was  one  of  the  last  persons  in 
the  world  with  whom  a  man  might  be  subject  to  a 
fit  of  awkwardness.  He  had  not  an  atom  of  the 
feeling  which  makes  some  people  take  pleasure  in 
seeing  others  ill  at  ease  with  themselves.     He  was 


too  humble  in  heart  to  imagine  himself  for  an  in- 
stant an  object  of  restraint  on  any  one ;  and  more 
happily  still,  he  had  a  fluency  of  thought  and  tongue 
which  wiLS  of  all  things  the  most  convenient  for  al- 
lowing those  he  talked  with  to  recover  their  pelf- 
possession.  He  therefore  completely  took  the  lead 
in  the  colloquy ;  and  his  loquacity  flowed  on  for 
some  time  in  a  quiet  stream  of  commonplace  re- 
marks, on  the  weather  and  other  topics  of  conver- 
sational trade,  which  every  one  may  deal  in  without 
much  sense  or  any  license. 

In  the  very  short  replies  which  I  here  and  there 
edged  in,  there  was  no  room  for  a  betrayal  of  my 
foreign  pronunciation ;  but  I  had  no  sooner  uttered 
half-a-dozen  sentences  together,  in  the  way  of  com- 
mentary on  some  twenty  or  thirty  which  he  had 
poured  forth  consecutively,  than  he  made  corres- 
ponding pauses  of  foot  and  tongue,  and  laying  liis 
liund  gently  on  my  arm,  he  looked  steadily  for  a 
moment  in  my  face,  and  asked  me  if  I  were  not 
English.  I  made  an  assenting  bow,  which  he  re- 
plied to  by  a  nod  of  the  head,  a  **  hem,"  and  a  half- 
smothered  sigh  that  sounded  hoarsely  liollow  as  it 
escaped  him.  He  stepped  on  at  a  brisker  pace  than 
before,  occasionally  shaking  his  head,  uttering  such 
imperfect  sounds  as  the  one  just  desiM-il^ed,  and 
striking  his  hand  at  times  against  his  thigh  and  his 
breast.  It  was  evident  that  some  painlul  feeling 
was  laboring  within,  and  from  a  ciharp  observation 
of  the  workings  of  his  countenance,  I  saw  that  but 
very  little  excitement  was  wanting  to  make  him  give 
vent  to  his  emotions  in  a  fit  of  passion  or  a  flood  of 
tears.  Xot  willing  to  lead  him  into  such  lietrayal 
of  weakness,  I  endeavored  to  resume  the  thread  of 
our  discourse,  without  weaving  a  web  for  his  irrita- 
bility ;  and  I  calmly  remarked,  that  I  was  conscious 
of  the  many  causes  for  animosity  between  his  na- 
tion and  mine. 

*' My  na^/on  .'*' retorted  he,  with  omphasi«i;  and 
then,  after  a  short  pauifc,  his  countenance  taking  a 
melancholy  expression,  and  his  eyes  filling  up  !»rini- 
fuU,  he  added — *'  Do  me  the  pleasure,  my  dear  sir, 
not  to  use  so  insulting  an  epithet  in  allusion  to  the 
miserable  colony  which  my  country  now  is  of 
vours." 

■ 

I  did  not  know  which  to  be  most  Buqirised  at  in 
this  speech, — the  strong  feeling  of  political  sensibi- 
lity, so  uncommon  in  the  priesthood,  or  the  dsep 
acknowledgment  of  national  degradation,  so  un- 
usual in  Frenchmen  of  any  class.  Detornuncd  to 
bind  up  the  self-inflict^-d  wounds  of  my  com^wnion^ 
pride,  I  began  a  train  of  .such  soothing  obeerra- 
tions,  as  were  likely,  I  thoughtf  to  effect  that  ob- 
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Ject.  I  ventuTed  lomfl  remiTki  upon  the  native 
•ichnen  of  the  couuCry  in  soil  >nd  productiuna — ihe 
braTert'  of  itB  men — ita  historiciU  recoUcctioiu — and 
1  thould  hiLT<!  gone  much  tarlbcr  had  not  the  priest 
abruptly  stopped  me  with — "  For  the  love  of  Uod, 
air,  cease  I  I  do  not  thinic  jou  nicmi  to  liurt  mj 
feelings,  tint  thia  ia  a  weak  point  with  me.  I  am 
old  and  hoi  tempered,  and  cnn  little  bear  to  thinli 
of  (he  fertile  fields  of  my  country  trampled  down 
by  En)rliBh  soldiers,  nor  of  her  brave  routha  lifrlil- 
ine  for  Eagliah  pay  af^iaat  lier,  nor  of  her  hiatori- 
CU  TeeoUections,  darkened  over  by  divisionn  and 
diignce — ihia  in  a  tbemc  I  cannot  tolli  or  think  on 

Bo  spoke  Ihia  with  a  Tchemence  that  seemed 

r'te  to  carry  him  away.  Wu  fcraj  eyes  fliishcd 
,  and  hia  wbite  hair  aiiook  wildly  with  the  rapid 
motion  oF  hia  head.  Ilia  words  came  out  thick  and 
obstructed,  and  his  accent,  whioh  was  in  the  former 
part  of  our  conference  particularly  pure,  and  cren 
eleginl,  was  ciianged  by  hia  emotion  into  some- 
thlDg  boiateroua  and  coarse.  I  gazed  on  him  with 
wonder,  for  even  liis  phjaiognomy  struck  me  as  no 
longer  the  same.  There  waa  a  turbulent  vigor  of 
expression  more  strong  than  the  fire  of  French 
Tivacily  ;  and  his  quivering  lip  and  atroined  muscles 
■poke  a  language  less  refined  (hon  the  civilized  con- 
tortions of  French  features.  Altogether,  his  person, 
his  genturcB,  and  above  all,  the  words  (hat  escaped 
bim,  reminded  me  more  oF  a  counlry  then  far  away 
from  me,  than  of  that  in  which  i  waa  placed  at  that 
time.  The  whole  acene  brought  full  upon  my  mind 
the  memory  of  my  native  land;  and  the  reader 
tnust  excuse  the  egotism  whieli  openly  avows  what 
my  scribblings  have  no  doubt  long  since  sulHcieni- 
ly  betrayed,  but  which  never  struck  the  old  priest 
•s  a  fact,  until  I  formally  confessed  it  to  him.  As 
Mon  as  beseemed  recovered  enough  to  comprehend 
mc,  I  exclaimed,  "  Ah !  my  good  Father,  you  know 
not  what  a  chord  you  have  touched.  In  portray- 
ing the  temporary  degradation  of  your  own  country, 
you  hivo  but  loo  truly  depicted  the  long  enduring 
wreluuedness  of  mine.  And  had  I  been  addressing 
your  words  to  another,  bo  would  not  have  doubted 
that  I  ni[rid1y  sketched  tbcoutlines  of  Ireland's  woe- 
worn  bortralt." 

Whde  I  began  this  sentence,  his  looks  Sashed 
wlldir  ^gt-ia,  hut  as  I  ended,  a  fixed  sUre  of  sur- 
prise, accompanied  by  a  relaxation  of  feature,  took 
place  of  his  former  angry  sternness  of  mien.  "  I 
don't  exactly  understand  you,"  said  he  eagerly  ; 
but  recovering  in  a  degree  his  former  tone  and  ac- 
cent, "vou  told  me  you  were  ati  Eiigliahman— 
didn't  you  t"  "  I  certainly  did,  good  fiithcr,  tacitly 
acknowledge  your  conjecture  na  to  my  nation  ;  but 
you  know  there  is  no  distinction  fur  ua  licre ;  we 
are  all  English  on  the  Continent ;  but  I  am,  1  muil 
eonfess  it — an  Irishman." 

Scarcely  was  Ihia  last  word  uttered  by  me,  when 
— how  alull  I  express  my  aatonlshinont—the  old 
priest  started  bock — then,  throwing  aside  both  hat 
and  prayer  book,  aprong  forward, — opened  his  arms 
— fluiie  them  around  my  neck — burst  into  tears  ; — 
and  with  a  broad,  rich,  genuine  Irish  brogue,  ex- 
claimed in  English,  that  bore  no  taint  of /oret^n  ac- 
cent. "An  Irishman — on  Irishman!  you  an  Irinh- 
man!  and  I  after  taking  you  all  Ihe  while  for  Eng- 
Uah — for  an  enemy !  Uh  murther,  miirlher,  It's  loo 
b«d  entirely.  For  the  love  ofJasiis  forgive  me  my 
jewel — my  heart's  chuck  full  of  joy  and  sorrow. 
An  Iri^liman  I     Oh  the  devil  a  doubt  of  it — lung  life 


your  potatj  fiice,  it  spnkes  for  you  plain  enough  I 
I  Iriabman  I  Oh  murther.  murther!' 


.       .  .  =   ' 

Iriabman  I  Oh  murther,  murther!' 
Great  aa  was  his  surprise,  it  could  not  have  equal- 
led mine,  although  ita  expression  was  somewhat 
more  extravagant.  I  found  it  hard  to  reconcile  my 
belief  to  the  evidence  of  the  metamorphosis  which 
I  witnessed ;  and  J  fear  1  ahull  have  a  difKcidt  task, 
to  persuade  my  readers  of  the  reality  of  the  scene. 
The  change  was  complete,  not  only  of  tone  ,and 
manner,  but  it  seemed  also  of  character  and  ap|>eiiv- 
ance.  The  pure  French  accent  and  suaiity  of  dic- 
tion, and  the  polished  ulr  and  bearing  of  a  perfect 
gentleman,  were  at  onco  converted,  na  if  by  magic, 
iulo  the  sweeping  overflowings  of  llibemian  rusti- 
city and  wsnu-beartedncBS.  Both  characters  aecm- 
ed  equally  his  in  all  the  shades  of  their  wide  distinc- 
tion :  the  one  not  for  an  instant  blendiiiK  with  the 
other,  and  each  adapted  to  bim  in  ita  turn,  ss  if  no 
Other  could  by  possibility  be  hia.  It  was  quite 
marvellous  to  me,  and  I  gazed  on  him  aa  a  kind  of 


After-  he  had  embraced  a  doien  limeH,  ottering 
at  every  pause  Incoherent  sentences  of  astonish- 
ment and  delight,  I  recovered  myself  sufficiently  to 
demand  some  explanation  of  this  double  transfor- 
mation. "  Why  at  least,"  says  I,  "  did  you  not  ail- 
dress  me  in  English,  when  I  acknowledged  myself 
to  be  a  Kritish  subject  r 

"What!  do  you  think  then."  replied  he  with 
warmth,  "  that  I  would  demean  myself  so  far  before 
an  Englishman,  as  to  speak  hia  language,  and  tn 
proclaim  myself  his  slave,  when  J  could  talk  French 
and  avow  myiielf  his  inimyt" 

"  But  when  you  addressed  me  you  evidently 
apoke  of  Ireland,  and  fell  only  for  her  I" 

"  Troth,  that's  true  enough,  agrnh !  but  I  had 
the  pli-ai>ura  all  Ihe  while  of  cutting  the  could  heart 
of  a  Sassanacb,  without  plainly  telling  him  he  wai 
my  master ;  and,  af^er  all  France  is  little  belter 
nor  Ireland  nowadays.  They  sarre  her  as  tliev 
plase,  and  as  she  wdl  desarves,  to  tell  the  truth  of 
It — but  one  doesn't  like  to  confess  tbal  these  Eng- 
lish have  right  on  their  side  anj  way." 
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The  bitter  tone  of  this  speech  told  as  plainly  as 
the  words  the  inveterate  hatred  of  the  simple  and 
honest-minded  speaker;  and  as  our  convcriiation 
warmed,  I  came  into  the  gradual  knowledge  of  the 
peculiarities  of  his  situation,  and  the  ninglonoss  of 
his  heart.  The  wonderful  contradiction  of  his  man- 
ner, when  viewed  in  the  different  aspects  which  I 
have  attempted  to  show  to  my  readers,  wue  easily 
accounted  for,  when  I  learned  that  he  had  left  Ire- 
land fifty  years  before,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  and 
had  ever  since  that  time  lived  entirely  in  France ; 
inhaling,  with  the  prejudices  of  the  country,  con- 
tinual nutriment  for  those  more  properly  his  own, 
and,  while  acquiring  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
language,  not  losing  one  tone  peculiar  to  his  native 
utterance  and  accent ;  his  manner  of  acting  as  well 
as  speaking  had  become  quite  French,  while  his 
habits  of  thought  and  feeling  were  still  strictly  Irish. 
Some  peculiar  faculty  of  memory  allowed  him  to 
learn  a  new  language,  without  in  the  leant  degree 
losing  the  old ;  and  he  presented  the  most  extraor- 
dinary in:<tance  of  a  double  identity  thut  ever  came 
under  my  observation. 

Tliere  was  one  peculiar  characteristic  about  him 
which  was  ludicrous  in  a  high  degree.  While  speak- 
ing French,  his  words  seemed  culled  with  the  minu- 
test variety  of  selection,  and  not  a  syllable  crept  in 
that  bore  the  slightest  relation  to  impiety  or  free- 
dom of  speech.  When  he  si)oke  English,  every 
sentence  was  thickly  larded  with  phrases  of  the 
lowest  rank  in  the  diction  of  Ireland,  and  with  oaths 
of  the  very  coarsest  kind.  The  fact  was,  that  he 
spoke  the  first  kinguage  as  it  had  been  taught  him 
in  a  convent,  and  the  latter  as  he  had  learned  it  in 
bogs  and  mountains.  The  one  had  all  the  re- 
straint and  elegance  of  the  art,  the  other  the  un- 
tutored energy  of  nature.  In  Ireland  he  had  been 
little  better  than  a  peasant ;  in  France  he  became  a 
gentleman ;  and  I  could  dwell,  for  page  after  page, 
in  efforts  to  describe  and  account  for  the  facility 
with  which  he  preserved  and  shifted  each  distinc- 
tive character — like  a  man  slipping  from  his  fustian 
shooting-jacket  into  his  silk  dressing-gown,  and 
seeming  equally  at  home  in  each. 

I  am  almost  ashamed  to  confess  my  regret  that  I 
cannot  commit  his  oaths  to  print ;  because  I  feel 
that  my  samples  of  his  conversation  lose  more  than 
half  their  flavor  deprived  of  those  coarse  excla- 
mations, which  ho  uttered  quhe  unconsciously,  and 
which,  from  him,  were  as  hamdess  as  the  softest 
lispings  of  iimocence.  I  may,  at  least,  aali'o  pudore, 
give  some  of  his  less  offensive  quotations,  with  his 
pecuUar  translations  of  them, — ^for  ho  was  a  poet  as 
well  as  a  priest. 

**  Oh,  my  darling!"  exclaimed  he,  with  a  thunder- 
ing oath ;  **  never — never  forget  your  country,  or 
abandon  her  in  distress.  High  or  low,  rich  or  poor, 
on  fut,  or  a-horseback,  remember  the  parent  that 
bore  you. — 

Afitiquam  earquirUe  matrtm. 

Reek  out  your  onkl  mother, 
Yuu'U  And  no  such  another. 

That's  Ireland,— ould  Ireland,  my  darling,  as  she 
is  called  nowadays;  or,  Inisfail,  Inisalga,  Jerna, 
Juvema,  Iris  or  Erin,  as  our  forefathers,  the  Mile- 
sians, used  to  call  her  in  other  and  better  days  than 
ours.  You'll  never  forget  her,  will  you  ?"  continued 
he,  with  great  earnestness. 

**  I  hojKj  I  never  shall,  my  good  father,"  replied 
I,  scarcely  able  to  repress  a  smile  which  seemed  to 


rise  to  my  lipo,  from  a  mixed  feeling  in  which  plea- 
sure was  predominant. 

"  Hope  you  wont !  bo  sure  of  it,  my  jewel,  if  you'd 
expect  good  luck  in  this  unfortunate  world.  Xo 
good  can  come  of  a  man  that  forgets  his  own  coun- 
try, abroad  or  at  home.  Kemeuiber  what  Horace 
told  us, 

Calum  non  animum  mutant  qui  trann  mare  eurnmt, 

Thoy  chan^  their  Hkiea,  but  not  their  heuru, 
IVho  croM  the  seiu  to  furvigu  iiartfi. 

"  Remember  that,  agrah ;  and  don*t  lie  wor»e 
nor  the  Romans.     You  wouldn't,  would  you  ?" 

'*  No,  not  willingly,"  said  I. 

"  Not  at  all.  vou  mean"  cried  he  brisklv  ;  *'  don't 
be  saying  the  thing  by  halves.  Let  patriotism  he 
patriotism,  out  and  out.  It  never  does  no  good 
when  it's  split  into  halves.  Remember  that  we're 
scattered  over  the  face  of  the  world,  tnic  enough, 
^Iriven  out  of  our  beautiful  izjiand, — ^banished 
from  the  greenest  spot  on  earth. — 

yo%  patria  JtnM^  tt  dnlcia  Unqyimat  arva. 

We  qnit  our  beantiftal  country^  bonn«l8, 
Liko  Dunt«d  hare«  before  the  nounda. 

But  that's  no  raison  why  we  shouldn't  come 
round  to  our  fcrtM  again.  Saint  Patrick  for- 
give me!  (and  Virgil  too!)  for  a  free  translation 
and  a  joke,  at  the  cost  of  my  country  and  eclogue 
the  first.  But  the  joke's  a  bitter  one ;  and  what's 
worse,  it's  a  true  one,  God  help  us  I" 

Such,  with  the  exception  of  the  oaths,  which  my 
companion  unconsciously  volleyed  forth,  and  which 
I  listened  to  with  fear  lest  the  ramparts  might  echo 
them  to  some  scandal-catching  ear,  was  the  g(*neral 
tenor  of  an  hour's  discourse.  If  the  patriotism  of 
the  honest  creature  I  conversed  with  ever  slumber- 
ed, it  did  so  like  a  hare  with  his  eyes  open,  and  was 
in  an  instant  ready  to  spring  forth  at  the  slightest 
excitement.  Country  was  with  hUn  indeed  a  fertile 
soil,  and  brought  forward,  at  each  mention,  a  plenti- 
ful crop  of  quotations  and  translations,  the  most 
distorted  and  ludicrous.  He  cited,  without  mercy, 
Tacitus,  Camden,  and  the  venerable  Bede,  Rhoda- 
gonns,  Stanihurst,  Giraldus  Cambrcnsis,  and  all 
other  writers,  ancient  and  modern,  u[ion  Ireland, 
to  prove  what  was  never,  I  believe,  doubted, — that 
**  her  soil  was  the  most  fertile  and  least  productive, 
her  position  the  most  favorable  and  least  advanta- 
geous, and  her  people  the  most  governable,  and  the 
worst  governed,  of  any  in  the  world."*  From  these, 
and  other  points  of  a  general  natturc,  he  branched 
off  into  occasional  mention  of  personal  com^emi, 
connections,  and  adventures ;  gave  ancestral  sketch- 
es of  his  family,  fVom  the  days  of  Milcsius  down 
to  those  of  his  own  father  and  namesake.  Mister 
Dennis  O'Collogan,  of  Sheehuiabawn ;  and  made 
himself  acquainted  with  as  much  aa  I  knew  of  my 
family,  which  was  just  enough  to  convince  him  that 
its  comparative  mushroom  growth,  its  EngUeh 
origin,  and  above  all,  its  religion,  were  barely  suffi- 
cient to  give  me  th<i  title  of  an  Irishman  by  cour^ 
tesy,  but  no  more  claim  to  it  than  a  man  whose 
birth,  parentage,  and  education  had  been  confined 
to  an  island  in  the  Indian  Archipelago. 

Two  circumstances  connected  with  this  subject 
gained  me,  however,  a  degree  of  favor  in  his  eyes, 
which  common  causes  could  never  have  produced. 
The  first  was,  when  in  answer  to  his  inquiry — "  If 

*  Sldly  wmj  be  ezeepted. 
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I  had  ever  heard  tell  of  the  Bog  of  Allen  V  I  re- 
plied, that  I  had  been  bom,  or  at  least  nursed,  upon 
its  borders ; — that  the  whistling  of  the  wind  across 
its  brown  bleak  breast,  and  the  shrill  cries  of  the 
curlews  that  sprung  from  its  heather  into  the  skies, 
were  tlie  first  sounds  that  impressed  themselves 
upon  my  recollection, — that  the  blackened  ruins 
of  Castle  Carbcry,  rising  far  upon  its  skirts,  were 
the  earliest  objects  on  which  my  memory  seemed  to 
have  reposed ; — and  that  its  fragrant  wild-flowers 
and  mossy  banks  had  been  many  a  time  my  pillows 
in  the  dreamless  sleep  of  infancy.  The  next  matter 
which  endeared  me  to  the  friendship  of  Father 
O'CoUogan,  w:is  the  mention  of  my  mtme.  He  was 
too  well  informed  on  the  affairs  of  Ireland  not  to  feel 
that  t^  had  been  naturalized  there,  by  nearly  half  a 
century  of  connexion  with  all  that  concerned  the 
country's  good ;  and  he  did  honor,  for  its  sake,  to 
one  who  bears  it  with  a  pride  that  is  deeply  blended 
with  humility. 

The  result  altogether  of  our  conference  was  an 
invitation  from  Faihcr  O'CoUogan  to  dine  with  him 
in  his  private  lodging ;  and  I  felt  myself  both  in- 
clined and  entitled  to  accept  of  his  hospitality. 

^*  This  is  the  house,'*  said  my  inviter,  as  he  stop- 
ped before  a  wretched-looking  habitation,  in  a  nar- 
row lane  close  behind  the  church. 

'*  Do  you  live  here,  my  good  sir?"  asked  I. 

*'  Where  else  would  I  Uve  but  in  my  own  lodg- 
ing?''afMiiifrtrJ  he,  in  the  Irish  fashion;  and  tuck- 
ing up  Ills  cassock  high  above  his  knees,  he  stepped 
over  the  thick  puddle  which  lay  stagnant  before 
the  entrance,  mounted  the  half-dozen  broken  steps 
leading  up  to  it,  and  then  sidled  his  broad  shoulders 
through  the  little  passage  which  led  into  the  dark 
recesses  of  the  place.  I  observed  him  to  cross  him- 
self as  he  went  in ;  and,  looking  up,  saw  in  a  niche 
over  the  porch,  in  which  there  was  no  door,  a  little 
image  in  plaster  of  Paris,  representing  a  female 
with  a  child  in  her  arms,  daubed  all  over  with  red 
and  green  paint,  decked  in  some  taniished  fringe 
and  faded  silk  for  drapery,  and  a  bunch  of 
twisted  leaves  around  the  head,  withered  and  wast- 
ed into  a  mockery  of  what  once  was  flowers.  On 
a  stone  tabl(;t  beneath  was  carved  in  the  rudest 
possiblo  chiselling, 

SI  Taint >nr  ile  ^larlc  ost  dnnM  ton  cnnr  piuve 
Bon  ehretiun  arrotv,  et  lui  dire  an  Av«. 

I  afterwards  learned  that  this  caricature  of  the 
virgin  and  her  babe  was  placed  as  a  protection 
from  the  attacks  of  rob1>ers,  and  was  supposed  of 
sutficient  efficacy  to  supply  the  phioe  of  a  door ; 
and  I  have  since  frequently  observed  that  these 
effigies  are  almost  invariably  to  be  seen  placed  on 
dwellings  where  no  temptation  to  robbery  could 
exist,  or  where  a  rational  defence  was  beyond  the 
purchase  of  the  inliabitants. 

I  worked  my  way  along  the  ragged  floor  of  the 
pas!«age,  following  closely  on  the  heels  of  my  con- 
ductor, whose  tall  figure  and  outstretched  arms 
were  just  visible  as  he  groped  along. 

*'  Take  care  of  the  steps,  my  jewel,"  cried  he,  as 
I  stumbled  up  the  first  of  a  flight  t)f  stone  stairs 
which  he  was  rapidly  a.scending. 

"  I'll  take  care  ofmi/wff,  if  I  can,"  replied  I,  lay- 
ing hold  of  the  crazy  banisters  with  one  hand,  feel- 
ing my  way  against  the  wall  with  the  other,  and 
follov^ing  as  quickly  as  possible  the  strides  which 
he  was  making  upwards.    The  sunbeams  glimmer- 


ing through  the  dimness  of  a  sheet  of  brown  paper 
on  an  unsashed  window-frame  over  the  first  landing 
place,  enabled  me  to  proceed  more  securely  on  the 
ascent,  which  long  habit  had  rendered  so  familiar 
to  the  priest's  touch,  as  to  make  light  quite  unne- 
cessary to  him.  Ue  seemed  to  have  no  notion  of 
my  knowledge  of  the  place  being  more  limited  than 
his  own ;  and  he  neither  made  apology  for  its  mise- 
rable appearance,  nor  used  ceremony  in  our  occu- 
pation of  it. 

On  the  third,  which  was  indeed  the  attic  story, 
he  i)aused,  and  taking  from  his  pocket  a  key  of 
most  unwieldly  dimensions,  and  the  rudest  speci- 
men of  French  manufacturing  clumsiness,  he  open- 
ed a  door,  and  invited  me  to  walk  into  his  ajtart- 
menty  as  he  caUed  iL  I  entered,  and  took  my  place 
on  one  of  three  crazy  rush-bottomed  chairs, 
which,  with  a  ricketty  table  and  a  small  old-fashion- 
ed carved  stcretaire^  formed  the  visible  furniture  of 
the  room.  A  faded  green  striped  curtain  hanging 
before  a  rcc«ss,  concealed,  as  I  afterwards  found 
out,  a  lit  tie  sangle^  that  is,  a  bedstead  of  the 
meanest  construction,  which,  covered  with  bed- 
ding perfectly  corresponding,  composed  the  couch 
where  the  worthy  tenant  of  the  garret  passed  nights 
of  pure  tranquillity  that  monarchs  might  have  en- 
vied. A  couple  of  coarse  prints  of  our  Saviour  and 
the  Virgin  were  fastened  with  wafers  against  the 
white-wu.ohed  wall ;  a  boxwood  crucifix  stood  upon 
the  mantel-piece ;  three  or  four  torn  books  lay  on 
a  shelf  in  the  corner ;  and  a  preparation  for  fire- 
lighting  filled  the  hearth,  in  the  shape  of  two  smaJl 
pieces  of  wood  with  some  shavings,  supi>orted  be- 
hind by  an  apparently  substaiitial  log,  which  my 
accustomed  eye  soon  however  detected  for  one  of 
those  stone  imitations  of  faggots  known  by  the 
name  of  Buchen  JL'conomiifues.  The  only  window  of 
the  room  was  placed  in  a  position  the  most  disad- 
vantageous to  the  common  purpose  of  a  window, 
for  it  was  directly  facing  the  high  wall  of  the  old 
church,  and  instead  of  admitting  the  rays  of  the 
sun  and  a  view  of  the  heavens,  it  only  displayed  the 
discolored  stones  of  the  tottering  edifice,  and  a 
couple  of  those  hideous  faces,  neither  of  men  nor 
beasts,  which  topple  grinningly  over  the  parapets 
of  Gothic  structures. 

**Well,  my  dariing,"  cried  Father  O'Collogan, 
rubbing  his  hands  and  looking  hospitality  personi- 
fied, "  you  see  Tin  snug  enough  here,  and  heartily 
welcome  you  are  to  the  share  of  it.  It  isn't  much 
that  a  man  wants  in  this  dirty  world,  and  in  troth, 
Tve  nothing  to  complain  of;  I'm  comfortable  and 
coiitint.  Would  you  like  me  to  light  the  fire  ?  Not 
that  the  day's  cowld  at  all,  at  all — but  may  be  you'd 
like  a  bit  of  a  blaze  ?" 

Before  I  could  answer  this  question,  put  in  so 
very  questionable  a  way,  a  gust  of  wind  forced  in 
the  leaves  of  old  books  which  were  substituted  for 
more  than  one  square  of  broken  glass  in  the  win- 
dow ;  and  these  {miier  panes  fluttering  and  flapping 
against  the  frame,  answered  more  plainly  tluin  I 
could. 

''  Well  then,  1)ad  luck  to  that  thievish  »palpeen 
of  a  glazier,  that  won't  come  and  put  putty  on  this 
])aper  to  keep  it  in  its  pUce  I  One  would  think  it 
was  a  windy  day,  but  it's  nothing  at  all  more  nor 
a  little  breeze  that 's  just  turning  the  corner  of  the 
steeple — ^but  niuybe  you're  cowld  ?  Would  you 
like  a  fire,  agnih  ?"  said  the  priest. 

'*  Why,  fuith,  sir,"  answered  I,  "  I  think  a  cheer- 
ful bUze  in  the  chimney  would  not  b«  amiss." 
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*^  And  why  didn't  you  Bay  so?"  cried  ho  bripkly,  '  ing  its  regular  road  to  evaporation  ;  and  while  th^ 
0|>cniiif7  at  the  same  time  a  drawer  in  the  little  table,  ;  priest  saw  it  clearing  oft*,  he  nibbed  his  hands  to- 
and  taking  out  a  tinder-box.  *'  There's  nothing  {  gethcr  and  smiled  joyouslYf  taking  a  chair  bei^idc 
aisier,  nothing  in  the  world,'*  continued  he,  hammer- ;  mine,  and  telling  me  ten  times  over  that  1  was 
ing  a  flint  against  a  broken  segment  of  an  old  horse-  **  heartily,  heartily  welcome.**  In  a  minute  or  two 
shoe.  His  tinder  at  length  caught  the  spark,  and  he  started  up,  as  if  just  recovering  the  trace  of  s^me 
he  immediately  lighted  a  match  and  applied  it  to  .  fugitive  thought,  opened  the  room  door,  and  in  all 
the  shavings,  which  as  quickly  sent  out  a  volume  '  the  civility  and  mildness  of  the  French  Iangiu|!e 
of  thick  smoke  that  was  met  half  wny  up  the  chim-  and  accent,  culled  upon  Madame  Genevieve,  his  next 
ney  by  ''  the  little  breeze,"  which  rolled  it  back  in  neighbor  on  the  some  lunding-plac«,  requesting  her 
suftbcating  volleys  into  the  room.  **  to  luivc  the  complaisance  to  occupy  herself  about 

**  Why  then  the  devil  fetch  that  dirty  little  black-  '  preparing  his  dinner,  of  which  a  friend  was  goine 
guard  of  a  swee[),"  exclaimed  my  host,  **  that  no-  !  to  partake,  if  it  did  not  put  her  to  any  inconven- 
thing  can  get  him  to  clain  that  chimney!  but  it's  ionee.*'  ]Madnme  Genevieve  replied  that  **she  was 
well  the  glazier  did  not  mend  the  window  after  all,  '  always  ready  for  the  sen'icc  of  le  b<m  Pert  Lmifj 
for  if  he  did,  we  must  have  been  obliged  to  ()i>en  and  that  the  soup  should  be  on  the  table  in  ten 
it.  It'll  all  pass  out  of  the  broken  panes  immedi-  ,  minutes."  This  announcement  from  her  shrill  voice 
ately,  my  dear ;  don't  be  unaisy.  I  know  the  ways  of  was  followed  by  the  appearance  of  her  shrivelled 
the  place.  Would  you  just  excuse  me  for  tive  face  and  form,  as  she  tottered  in,  bent  almost  double 
minutes,  while  I  go  into  the  closet  to  take  off  my  by  age,  infirmity,  and  the  weight  of  a  coarse  brown 
things,  and  all  will  be  right  by  and  by  ?"  table-cloth  and  a  couple  of  napkins.     The  table  was 

I  bowed  consent,  and  he  opened  a  door  that  ad-  soon  arranged  by  the  old  priest  and  his  faithful 
mitted  him  into  a  little  place,  which  seemed  about  friend  and  serving  woman,  who  had  prepared  his 
the  depth  of  a  common-sized  cupboard;  and  while  |  frugal  meals  and  attended  to  his  desolate  chamber 
changing  his  dress,  he  left  me  to  ruminate  in  the  .  for  more  than  twenty  years.  Her  next  entry  into 
smoke,  on  the  comparative  demerits  of  glaziers  and  '  the  room  was  with  a  large  earthen  pot,  called  in 
chimney-sweepers,  currents  of  air,  and  ill-construct-  :  France  a  martnite^  which  she  deposited  by  the  fire, 
ed  funnels.  My  reflections  would  probably  have  while  she  went  out  again  to  complete  the  omelet, 
taken  a  turn  somewhat  more  solid  and  tangible,  for  the  making  of  which  the  said  marmiU  was  re- 
had  not  their  progress  towards  condensation  been  moved  from  her  Are  to  ours.  I  knew  this  was /ovr 
interrupted  by  the  re-appearunce  of  my  host,  who  maifjre  for  the  worthy  priest,  and,  as  a  tureen  of 
very  quickly  emerged  from  his  retreat.  His  altera-  onion  soup  was  quickly  smoking  on  the  table,  I  was 
tion  of  costume  rather  startled  me  at  flrst  glance,  rather  puzzled  to  divine  what  were  the  contents  of 
for  he  seemed  once  more  to  have  changed  with  it  the  pot,  until  their  boiling  furiously  up  against  the 
his  character.  But  a  minute  or  two,  convinced  me  |  lid  forced  it  to  one  side,  and  I  discovered,  anlid^t 
that  I  now  saw  him  in  his  ])rimitive  original  as{>ect,  '  the  foam  of  the  agitated  water,  a  quantity  of  large 
stripped  of  the  fiAy  years' disguise,  that  stood  with  potatoes,  dancing  in  the  bubbling  element,  and 
regard  to  him  in  that  secondary  and  artificial  po:>i-  bursting  their  skins,  as  if  they  laughed  in  concert 
tion,  which,  according  to  the  proverb,  use  does  to    with  the  emotion. 

nature.  He  had  carefully  hung  his  hat  and  cassock  |  **  My  good  Father,"  cried  I,  not  a  little  pleased 
on  a  peg  in  his  dressing  closet,  his  black  leather  I  at  this  plentiful  specimen  of  our  national  food,  **  1 
cap  upon  another,  his  high  brass-buckled  shoes  also  '  see  you  have  not  lost  your  Irish  taste." 
wore  deposited  on  their  respective  hooks  in  the  par-  '■  *'(iod  forbid  that  J  did!"  replied  he,  **no,  no, 
tition  wall,  as  well  as  the  cravat  and  band  which  my  dear  child,  there's  no  fear  of  my  losing  the  taste 
had  completed  his  professional  attire.  He  now  ap-  of  any  thing  Irish,  for  I've  the  smack  of  the  pota- 
peared  in  a  short  skirtless  jacket  of  coarse  brown  toes,  and  the  flavor  of  the  turf  just  as  fresh  upon 
woollen,  with  pantaloons  of  the  same,  serving  also  my  palate  this  minute  as  the  day  I  sailed  from  the 
for  stockings,  and  covering  his  feet,  which  were  [  Cove  of  Cork.  Sit  over — sit  over  to  the  table,  my 
moreover  garnished  with  a  worn-out  pair  of  stained    jewel — Madame  Genevieve  will  be  after  draining 


cloth  slippers,  the  original  color  of  which  it  was  be- 
yond my  skill  to  distinguish.     His  white  locks  flow- 


the  potatoes  while  we're  aiting  our  soup.** 
These  operations  were  duly  performed,  and  when 


ed  unconfined  upon  his  shoulders,  and  his  0{>en  ,  our  part  was  finished,  the  old  woman  placed  her 
shirt  collar  showed  a  throat  still  stout  and  muscu-  |  pyramhl  of  potntnes  de  ttrre  ou  nahtrtl  in  the  centre 
lar,  and  the  broad  bony  chest  covered  thickly  with    of  the  table. 


curled  gray  hair.  There  was  a  flush  on  his  gaunt 
furrowed  cheeks,  which  seemed  to  emanate  from 
the  same  feeling  that  sparkled  in  his  eyes,  and 


**  Ah,  there  they  are,  the  smilers,  smoking  and 
mailey !"  exclaimed  the  priest.  '^  There  they  are, 
just  quite  as  natural  as  if  they  came  out  of  my  poor 


though  the  feeling  might  seem  to  a  stranger  one  of  ould  father's  cabbage  garden  at  the  fut  of  Castle 
reckless  tumult  or  wild  outrage,  I  saw  that  it  was  >  Carbery.  Why  then  doesn't  this  put  you  in  mind 
clearly  a  blended  love  of  country,  and  delight  in  {  of  Ireland  ?  upon  my  solvation,  it  warms  the  heart 
hospitality ;  the  genuine  union  of  national  and  do-  in  my  body,  that's  no  lie  that  I  tell  you.  Och ! 
mestic  warmth,  so  rarely  to  be  found  and  so  hard  to  that's  the  real  way  to  dress  potatoes— there^s  none 
be  appreciated.  His  figure  and  mien,  taken  alto-  of  your /rites  or  purees^  or  fnaitres  tPhoiel,  but  plain 
gether,  were  as  far  removed  as  possible  from  any  honest  downright  thumpers,  bursting  out  through 
theological  associations,  and  he  only  wanted  a  shil-  their  skins,  and  crying  *come  ait  me,  come  ait  me,* 
elah  brandished  in  his  hand,  to  give  a  perfect  no-  i  like  the  little  pigs  with  the  knives  and  forica  in 
tion  of  an  Irish  patriarch,  leading  on  his  clans  to  a  !  them." 
banquet,  or  a  battle,  indifferent  as  to  which.  I      But  I  cannot  afford  more  room  to  a  detail  of  our 


The  smoke,  after  having  performed  sundry  va- 
pory evolutions  under  the  opposing  influences  of 
the  chimney  and  the  windoFi  was  now  quickly  tak- 


repast,  nor  of  my  host's  discourse.  The  homeliness 
of  both  possessed  a  considerable  relish  for  me; 
and  the  natural  bearing  of  the  priest  while  I  par- 
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took  of  tiis  humble  liiri>,  ami  lislr^ncd  to  liU  coarse 
phniaeotogy,  put  in«  coniplotFljatniT  chm',  bccniuic 
it  convinced  me  Ihnt  lie  waa  perfcclly  nt  his. 

WhcD  wc  had  tjnished  the  poiip.  the  omelet,  a 
bit  of  salt  li9h,  and  rhe  "bifrpfst  hHlf  of  the  pom- 
loef,"  as  my  host  eipresaed  it,  he  stood  up  and 
produced  from  the  boltotn  of  a,  little  press  in  the 
■nil,  a  bottle  covered  with  dust,  »nU  about  half  full 
of  a  colorlesa  linuid.  While  he  proceeded  to  break 
off  the  icalin);-ivax  irhich  thickly  covered  the  cork, 
'  I  aaw  the  tears  ru-'h  into  hii  eyes,  as  hia  counte- 
nance became  evidently  SRitntcd. 

"  Well  then,"  cried  he,  "  ii'ii  a  thought  that  sud- 
denly struck  me,  and  sure  it  ifu'i  a  bad  one  ; — yes, 
yes,  by  my  aowl,  vou  shall  drink  share  of  it,  you 
ghati,  and  you're  the  first  man  that  has  so  much  as 
imelt  it,  for  turo-and-tn-enty  yearn.  There — smell 
it; — what  is  it,  do  you  think?  do  you  know  ithat 
it  is  now — eh?" 

I  smelt  it  and  tasted  accordtn};ly,  and  found  that 
this  treasure  »as  nothinf;  more  nor  less  than  ^ome 
eiquirftc  old  wliiskev,  posscssiriR  the  fine  flavor  of 
the  peat  smoke  nith  which  all  the  illicit  spirits 
made  in  Irclund  are  improfcnalcil. 

"Ha!"  eichiimed  I,  "this  is  indeed  a  treat. 
How  did  you  come  by  this,  my  Rood  father?" 

"Never  yon  mind  how  I  came  by  it,  but  make 
yourself  a  tuinliler — Madame  Genevieve  will  give 
us  hot  water  and  sugar  immediately.  Fow  I  came 
by  it  is  a  long  story — bnt  well  drink  to  the  memory 
of  faim  who  gave  it  to  me,  any  liow  \  God  rest  hlB 
innocent  Bowl!" 

There  was  a  lone  of  deep  crief  in  the  utterance 
of  this  phrase,  and  I  saw  the  bigtearg  rolling  rapid- 
ly down  the  old  man's  cheeks. 

"  Aye,  aye,  rowl  away,  rowl  away,"  cried  he,  bit- 
teriy  apostrophising  the  fallinK  drops,  and  dashinj; 
them  oif  with  hia  hand — "it's  right  that  my  old 
heart  should  weep  drops  of  Mood  if  poR>il)le,  Instead 
of  salt  water — but  even  that's  not  wanting  to  keep 
my  sorrow  fresh — rowl  away,  row]  away!" 

My  curiosity  being  powerfully  eicited  by  these 
words.  I  venlnred  to  aak  who  had  been  the  lament- 
ed friend  whose  iDemory  caused  him  such  gHeC 


"  Why,  my  jewel,  he  waa  nothing  but  a  ffnrdr-du- 
eorpi;  what  you'd  call  in  Engliifb,  one  of  the  body 
giutrd  of  unfortunate  Louis  the  Siiteenth.  But  he 
was  my  friend,  and  a  reni  gentleman  bred  and  bom 
— of  OS  ancient  a  family,  as  pure  blood,  and  as 
brave  a  heart  as  anv  king  in  Christendom — that's 
what  he  was ;  anil  tiie  devil  such  another  he  left 
behind  him.  Here's  long  life  to  his  memory,  which 
will  never  die  while  there's  life  in  this  old  body,  any 

"1  pledge  your  melancholy  toast,  my  dear  sir." 
said  I,  "  without  knowing  even  the  name  of  your 
lamented  friend." 

"Ilisname  was  Comcliua,"  said  the  priest  Boh>mn- 
1y,  "  that  is,  his  Christian  name  ;  as  to  the  other,  it 
is  not  convanicnt  nor  necessary  to  expose  an  old 
and  honorable  faniily,  though  he  took  good  care, 
]>oor  creature,  that  his  body  should  be  aa  free  after 
death  aa  bis  mind  was  while  he  lived — the  Lord 
have  mercy  upon  his  unfortunate  sowl '." 

It  would  be  impossible  to  convey  any  notion  to 
my  readers  of  the  deep-sounding  sensibility  which 
breathed  intlieso  expressions,  or  of  the  proof  which 
the  speaker's  manner  alforded,  how  natural  feeling 
can  overwhelm  every  impression  of  the  ludierou* 
or  vulgar.  A  high  priest  in  his  pontificak  could 
not  hare  pronounced  an  invocation  in  a  strain  of 
eloquence  more  cfTective  than  the  wmplo  eiclama- 
tion  of  my  uncassocked  host.  The  faint  light  of  a 
solitary  lamp,  and  the  moatiing  of  the  wind  through 
the  turrets  and  angles  of  tiie  church  outside,  were 
in  keeping  with  the  trmn  of  feelings  excited  by  the 
looks  and  words  of  the  pries),  and  they  were  alto- 
gether more  solemn  than  might  appear  natural  to 
their  abrupt  development,  or  even  the  subject  they 
were  linked  with. 

A  few  minutes  were  pas-^ed  in  deep  silence, 
during  which  the  lips  of  my  companion  betrayed 
liy  their  motion  the  prayers  which  he  half  felt  and 
half  uttered.  I  was  intently  observing  the  work- 
ings of  his  countenance,  when  the  deep  tone  of  the 
church  bell  roused  him  up.  He  started  from  bin 
seat,  exclaiming,  "  The  vesper  bell!  I  must  leave 
vou,  niy  dear  child,  for  awhile,  by  yourself— I  am 
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rather  past  my  time  as  it  is — ^but  V\\  not  be  lon^^, 
and  you  must  amuse  yourself  with  this  bottle  of 
whiskey  and  your  own  thoughts.  When  I  come 
back,  ril  tell  you  more  about  poor  Cornelius, — but 
stop,  may-be  you^d  like  to  read  something  about 
him  in  the  mean  time,  would  you  ?" 

*'  You  have  deeply  interested  me  for  your  friend," 
replied  I ;  **  and  I  shall  hear  or  read  any  thing  about 
him  with  no  common  anxiety.  " 

'*  Well,  then,  open  that  secretaire^""  said  he,**  you*ll 
find  several  bundles  of  letters  and  papers  in  both 
prose  and  verse,  written  partly  of  him,  and  to  him, 
and  bv  him.  You  mav  turn  them  over  and  over ; 
yours  is  the  first  eyes  that  have  looked  upon  them, 
barring  my  own,  since  the  poor  fellow  tied  them  up 
himself  in  the  bundle  there.  Vm  afraid  they^re 
rather  mouldy  and  moth-eaten,  but  youUl  see  for 
yourself.  God  bless  and  preserve  you,  my  honey, 
till  I  come  back  to  you,  any  how." 

Xo  sooner  had  the  priest  quitted  the  room,  than 
I  took  possession  of  tho  large  packet  of  manu- 
scripts from  the  secretaire,  brought  it  over  to  the 
table,  placed  a  fresh  log  upon  the  fire,  trimmed  the 


little  lamp,  and  was  beginning  to  read,  when  the 
door  opened,  and  he  suddenly  re-appeared.  "  Thit'4 
right,  my  jewel,"  cried  he,  *'  make  yourself  enug 
and  cozv,  and  read  away  until  I  come  back  to  you 
— l)ut  I  m  just  stepped  in  again  to  tell  you  that 
Madame  Genevieve  will  make  up  a  bod  for  you  on 
the  chairs  to-night — a  shake-down,  oa  we  'say  in 
Ireland — you  can*t  think  of  laving  the  house,  for  it's 
raining  cats  and  dogs  outside  in  the  street,  so  make 
yourself  snug  and  cozy,  mind  what  I  tell  you — and 
mix  another  tumbler." 

**  My  dear  sir,"  exclaimed  I^  **  I  cannot  consent 
to  give  you  and  your  old  woman  all  this  trouble — 
really—^' 

^*  llould  your  tongue,  hould  your  tongue,  I  tell 
you.  Your  trouble's  my  ])lcasure,  and  Madame 
Genevieve's  too ;  so  no  more'a  to  be  said  about  it — 
good  evening  to  you." 

With  these  words,  he  disappeared  once  more, 
and  I  betook  myself  again  to  my  new  studies,  not 
at  all  sorry  at  the  prospect  of  passing  my  night  in 
company  with  the  MSS.,  boweTer  bad  my  accommo- 
dation. 
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FROM  "THE  FUDGE  FAMILY  IN  PARIS."   BT  THOMAS  MOORE. 


Where  shall  I  begin  with  the  endless  delights 
Of  this  Eden  of  milliners,  monkeys,  and  sights — 
This  dear  busy  place,  where  there's  notliing  trans- 
acting 
But  dressing  and  dinnering,  dancing  and  acting  ? 

Imprimis,  the  Opera — mercy,  my  ears ! 

Brother  Bobby's  remark  t'  other  night  was  a  true 
one; 
**  This  nnut  bo  music,"  said  he,  "  of  the  sptars. 
For  I'm  curst  if  each  note  of  it  doesn't  run 
through  one !" 
No — never  was  known  in  tliis  riotous  sphere 
Such  a  breach  of  the  peace  as  their  singing,  my 

dear. 
So  bad  too,  you'd  swear  .that  the  God  of  both  arts. 

Of  Music  and  Phvsic,  had  taken  a  frolic 
For  setting  a  loud  fit  of  asthma  in  parts. 
And  composing  a  fine  rumbling  base  to  a  colic ! 

But  the  dancing — a/*,  parlez-moi^  Dolly,  de  fa — 
There,  indeed,  is  a  treat  that  charms  all  but  l*apa. 
Such  beauty — such  grace— oh,   ye  sylphs  of  ro- 
mance! 
Fly,  fly  to  Titania,  and  ask  her  if  she  has 
One  light-footed  nymph    in  her  train,  that  can 
dance 
Like  divine  Bigottini  and  sweet  Fanny  Bias! 
Fanny  Bins  in  Flora— dear  creature ! — ^you'd  swear, 
When  her  delicate  feet  in  the  dance  twinkle  round. 
That  her  steps  arc  of  light,  that  her  home  is  the 
air, 
And  she    only  par  eomplttisance    touches    the 
groimd. 

And  when  Bigottini  in  Psyche  dishevels 
Her  black  flowing  hair,  and  by  demons  is  driven, 

Oh !  who  does  not  envy  those  rude  little  devils, 
That  hold  lu>r,  and  hug  her,  and  keep  her  from 
heaven  ? 


Then,  the  music — so  softly  its  cadences  die. 
So  divincly^-oh,  Dolly !  between  you  and  I, 
It's  OS  well  for  my  peace  that  there's  nobody  nijih 
To  make  love  to  me  then — ifotCve  a  soul,  and  can 

judge 
What  a  crisis  'twould  be  for  your  friend  Biddy 

Fudge ! 

The  next  place  (which  Bobby  has  near  lost  his  heart 

in). 
They    call  it   the  play-house — ^I   think— of  Saint 

Martin ; 
Quito  charming — and  very  religious — what  folly 
To  say  that  the  French  are  not  pious,  dear  Dolly, 
When  here  one  beholds,  so  correctly  and  rightly, 
The  Testament  tum'd  into  melo-drames  nightly'; 
And,  doubtless,  so  fond  they're  of  scriptural  facts, 
They  will  soon  get  the  Pentateuch  up  in  five  acts. 
Here  Daniel,  in  pantomime,  bids  bold  defiance 
To  Nebuchadnezzar  and  all  his  stuflT'd  lions, 
While  pretty  young  Israelites  dance  round  the 

Prophet, 
In  very  thin  clothing  and  hut  little  of  it ; — 
Here  B6grand,  who  sliines  in  this  scriptural  path 

As  the  lovely  Susanna,  without  even  a  relic 
Of  drapery  round  her,  comes  out  of  the  bath 

In  a  manner  that,  Bob  says,  is  qiutc  JSvenrngelkt 

But,  in  short,  dear,  Hwould  take  me  a  month  to 

recite 
All  the  exquisite  places  we're  at,  day  and  night, 
And,  besides,  ere  I  finish,  I  think  you'll  be  glad 
Just  to  hear  one  delightful  adventure  I've  muL 

Last  night,  at  the  Beai^on,  a  place  where— I  doubt 
If  I  well  can  describe— there  are  cars,  that  set  oat 
From  a  lighted  pavilion,  high  up  in  the  air. 
And  rattle  you   down,    D(dl— yoa   hardly   know 

where. 
These  vehicles,  mind  me,  Ib  which  you  go  through 
This  delightAilly  dangerous  Jooniej,  hold  hto. 
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Somo  cavalier  apks,  with  humility,  whether 

You'll  venture  down  with  him — jou  smile — ^'tia  a 

match; 
In  an  instant  you're  seated,  and  down  both  together, 
Go  thundering,  as  if  you  went  post  to  old  Scratch  t 
Well,  it  was  but  last  night,  as  I  stood  and  remarlc'd 
On  the  looks  and  odd  ways  of  the  girls  who  cm- 

bark'd. 
The  impatience  of  some  for  the  perilous  flight, 
The  forced  giggle  of  others,  'twixt  pleasure  and 

friglit, 
That  there  came  up— imagine,  dear  Doll,  if  you 

can — 
A  fine  sallow  sublime  sort  of  Werter-faccd  man, 
With  mustachios  that  gave  (what  we  read  of  so 

oa) 

The  dear  Corsair  expression,  half  savage,  half  soft, 
As  hyaenas  in  love  may  be  fancied  to  look,  or 
A  something  between  Abelard  and  old  Bluchcr  I 
Up  he  came,  DoH,  to  me,  and,  uncovering  his  head, 
(Rather  bald,  but  so  warlike!)  in  bad  English  said, 
"  Ah !  my  dear — if  Ma'msellc  vil  be  so  very  good — 
Just  for  von  little  course" — ^though  I  scarce  under- 
stood 
What  he  wish'd  me  to  do,  I  said,  thank  him  I 

would. 
Off  we  set — and  though,  faith,  dear,  I  hardly  knew 
whether 

Mv  head  or  my  heels  were  the  uppermost  then. 
For  'twas  like  heaven  and  earth,  Dolly,  conjibg  to- 
gether— 

Tet,  spite  of  the  danger,  we  dared  it  again. 
And  oh  I  as  I  gazed  on  the  features  and  air 

Of  the  man,  who  for  mo  all  this  peril  dclied, 
I  could  fancy  almost  he  and  I  were  a  jMiir 

Of  unhappy  young  lovers,  who  thus,  side  by  side, 
Were  taking,  instead  of  rope,  pistol,  or  dagger,  a 

Desperate  dadh  down  the  Falls  of  Niagara ! 

This  achieved,  through  the  gardens  we  saunter'd 

about. 
Saw  the  fireworks,  cxclaim'd  **  magnifique  I"  at 

each  cracker. 
And  when  'twas  all  over,  the  dear  man  saw  us  out, 
With  the  air,  I  mil  say,  of  a  prince,  to  ourjiacre. 
Now,  hear  me — this  stranger — ^it  may  be  mere 

folly— 
But  irho  do  you  think  we  all  think  it  is,  Dolly  ? 
Why,  bless  you,  no  less  than  the  great  King  of 

Prussia, 
Who's  here  now  incog. — he,  who  made  such  a  fuss, 

you 
Remember,  in  London,  with  Blu'cher  and  Platoff, 
When  Sal  was  near  kissing  old  Blucher's  cravat 

off! 
Pa  says  he's  come  here  to  look  after  his  money 
(Not  taking  things  now  as  ho  used  under  Boney), 
Which  suits  with  our  friend,  for  Bob  saw  him,  ho 

swore. 
Looking  sharp  to  the  silver  received  at  the  door. 
Besides,  too,  they  say  that  his  grief  for  his  Queen 
(Which  was  plain  in  this  sweet  fellow's  face  to  bo 

seen). 
Requires  such  a  stimulant  dose  as  this  car  is. 
Used  three  times  a-dai^  with  young  ladies  in  Paris. 
Some  doctor,  indeed,  has  declared  that  such  grief 
Should — unless  'twould  to  utter  despairing  its 

folly  push — 
Fly  to  the  Bcai\jon,  and  there  seek  relief 
By  rattling,  as  Bob  says,  "  like  shot  through  a 

holly-bush." 


I  must  now  bid  adieu— only  think,  Dolly,  think 
If  this  should  be  the  King — ^I  have  scarce  slept  a 

wink 
With  imagining  how  it  will  sound  in  the  papers, 
j      And  how  all  the  Misses  my  good  hick  will  grudge, 
When  they  read  that  Count  Ruppin,  to  drive  away 
vafKirs, 
lias  gone  down  the  Beaujon  with  Miss  Biddy 
Fudge. 

Well,  it  iJ«n7  the  King,  after  all,  my  dear  creature ! 
But  don't  you  go  laugh,  now — there's  nothing  to 

quiz  iu't — 
For  grandeur  of  air  and  for  grimness  of  feature, ' 
lie  might  lie  a  King,  Doll,  though,  hang  him!  he 

isn't. 
At  first  I  felt  hurt,  for  I  wish'd  it,  I  own. 
If  for  no  other  cause  than  to  vex  Miss  Malone, — 
(The  great  heiress,  you  know,  of  Shandangan,  who's 

here. 
Showing  off  with  ntch  airs  and  a  real  Cashmere, 
While  miners  but  a  paltry  old  rabbit-skin,  dear!) 

Let  me  sec — 'twas  on  Saturdav — yes,  Dolly,  yes — 
From  that  evening  I  date  the  first  dawn  of  my 

blitw; 
When  we  both  rattled  off  in  that  dear  little  carriage. 
Whose  journey.  Bob  says,  is  so  like  love  and  mar- 
riage, 
"  Beginning  gay,  desperate,  dashing  down-hilly, 
And  ending  us  dull  as  a  six-inside  Dilly  !'* 
The  gardens  sceni'd  full — so,  of  course,  we  walk'd 

o'er  Vm, 
'Mong  orange-trees,  clipp'd  into  town-bred  decorum. 
And  Daphnes,  and  vases,  and  many  a  statue 
There  staring,  with  not  even  a  stitch  on  them,  at 

you! 
The  ponds,  too,  we  viewM — stood  awhile  on  the 
brink. 
To  contemplate  the  play  of  those  pretty  gold 
fishes — 
**  Lii'e  bulliofij^^  says  merciless  Bob,  **  which  I  think 
Would,  if  €oiH%  with  a  little  mint  sauce,  be  de- 
licious !" 

But  %phat,  Dolly,  what  is  the  gay  orange-grove. 

Or  gold  fishes,  to  her  that's  in  search  of  her  love  ? 

In  vain  did  I  wildly  explore  every  chair 

Where  a  thing  like  a  man  was — no  lover  sat  there ! 

In  Tain  my  fond  eyes  did  I  eagerly  cast 

At  the  whiskers,  mustachios,  and  wigs  that  went 

past. 
To  obtain,  if  I  could,  but  a  glance  at  that  curl. 
But  a  glimpse  of  those  whiskers,  as  sacred,  my  girl. 
As  the  lock  that.  Pa  says,  is  to  Mussulmcn  given. 
For  the  angel  to  hold  by  that  *Mugs  them  to 

heaven !" 
Alas,  there  went  by  me  full  many  a  quiz. 
And  mustachios  in  plenty,  but  nothing  like  his ! 
'Twas  dark  when  we  got  to  the  Boulevards  to  stroU, 

And  in  vain  did  I  look  'mong  the  street  macaronis. 
When  sudden  it  struck  me — last  hope  of  my  soul — 

That  some  angel  might  take  the  dear  man  to 
Tortoni's! 
We  enter'd — and  scarcely  had  Bob,  with  an  air, 
For  a  grappe  d  lajardiniirt  call'd  to  the  waiters, 
When,  oh !  Doll,  I  saw  him — my  hero  was  there 

(For  I  knew  his  white  small-clothes  and  brown 
leather  gaiters), 
A  group  of  fair  statues  from  Greece  smiling  o'er  him. 
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And  lots  of  red-currant  juice  pparkling  before  kim ! 
Oh,  Dolly,  these  heroes — ^what  creatures  they  are  I 
In  tlie   boudoir  the  same  as  iu  fields  full  of 
slaughter ; 
As  cool  in  the  Beaiijon^s  precipitous  car 

As  when  safe  at  Tortoni's,  o^er  iced  currant- 
water! 
He  join'd  us — imagine,  dear  creatiu^  my  ecstasy — 
JoiuM  by  the  man  iM  have  broken  ten  necks  to  see ! 
Bob  wish'd  to  treat  him  with  punch  d  la  glacty 
But  the  sweet  fellow  swore  that  my  beaute^  my  ffrace^ 
And  my  je-ne-Mis-quoi  (then  huii  whiskers  he  twirl'd), 
Were,   to  /«';w,  '*on   de   top  of  all  ponch  in  do 

world."— 
How  pretty ! — though  oft  (as,  of  course,  it  must  be) 
Both  his  French  and  hLs  English  arc  Greek,  Doll,  to 
me. 


But,  in  short,  I  felt  happy  as  ever  fond  heart  did ; 
And,  happier  still,  when  ^twas  fix'd  ere  we  parted. 
That,  if  the  next  day  should  be  pastoral  weather, 
We  all  would  set  off  in  French  buggies,  together. 
To  see  Montmorenci^ — that  place  which,  you  know, 
Is  so  famous  for  cherries  and  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau. 
His  card    then    ho  gave  us  ^- the    name,  rather 

creased — 
But  Hwas  Calicot — something — a  colonel,  at  least ! 
After  wliich — sure  there  never  was  hero  so  civil — ho 
Saw  us  safe  home  to  our  door  in  Hue  Rivoli^ 
Where  his  last  words,  as,  at  parting,  he  threw 
A  soft  look  oVr  his  shoulder,  were—"  how  do  you 

do !" 

Four  0^  Clock, 

Oh  Dolly,  dear  Dolly,  Tm  ruinM  for  ever — 
I  neVr  shall  be  happy  again,  Dolly,  never ! 
To  think  of  the  wretch — what  a  victim  was  I ! 
Tis  too  much  to  endure — ^I  shall  die,  I  shall  die — 
My  brain's  in  a  fever — my  pulses  beat  quick — 
I  shall  die,  or,  at  least,  be  exceedingly  sick — 
Oh !  what  do  you  think  ?  after  all  my  romancing, 
My  visions  of  glory,  my  sighing,  my  glancing, 
This  Colonel — I  scarce  can  commit  it  to  paper — 
This  Coloners  no  more  than  a  vile  linen-draper  I 
'Tis  true  as  I  live — ^I  had  coax'd  brother  Bob  so 
(You'll  hardly  make  out  what  Fni  writing,  I  sob  so) 
For  some  little  gift  on  my  birth-day — September 
The  thirtieth,  dear,  Fm  eighteen,  you  remember — 
That  Bob  to  a  shop  kindly  orderM  the  coach 
(Ah,  little  I  thought  who  the  shopman  would 
prove), 


To  bespeak  me  a  few  of  those  monchoir*  de  poch, 
W^hich,  in  happier  hours,  I  have  sighM  for,  my 
love — 
(The  most  beautiful  things — two   Nai>oleons  the 

price — 
And  one's  name  in  the  comer  embroiderM  so  nice!) 
Well,  with  heart  full  of  pleasure,  I  enter'd  the  shop, 
But — ye   Gods,   what  a   phantom! — I    thought  1 

should  drop — 
There  he  stood,  my  dear  Dolly — no   room  for  a 
doubt — 
There, 'behind  the  vile  counter,  these  eye:?  saw 
him-  stand, 
With  a  piece  of  French  cambric  before  him  roll'd 
out, 
And  that  horrid  yard  measure  upraised  in  hi^ 
hand! 
Tlie  man,  whom  I  fondly  had  fancied  a  King, 

And,  when  that  too-delightful  illusion  wa<  pai^t, 
As  a  hero  had  worshipped — vile  treacherous  thing — 

To  turn  out  but  a  low  linen-draper  at  last ! 
My  head  swam  around — the  wretch  smiled,  I  believe. 
But  his  smiling,  alas !  could  no  longer  deceive — 
I  f«.ll  back  on   Bob — my  whole  heart  seeni'd  to 

wither — 
And  pale  as  a  ghost,  I  was  carried  back  hither ! 
I  only  remember  that  Bob,  as  I  caught  him. 

With  cruel  facetiousness  said — *'  Curse  the  kiddy! 
A  staunch  Revolutionist  always  I've  thought  him. 
But -now  I  find  out  he's  a  Counter  one,  Biddy!*' 


Only  think,  my  dear  creature,  if  this  should  be 

known 
To  that  saucy  satirical  thing,  Miss  Malone  I 
W'hat  a  story  'twill  be  at  Shandangan  for  ever ! 
W^hat  laughs  and  what  quizzing  she'll  have  with 
the  men ! 
It  will  spread  through  the  country — and  never,  oh 
never ! 
CIemi  Biddy  be  seen  at  Eilrandy  again ! 
Farewell — I  shall  do  something  desperate,  I  fear — 
And,  ah !  if  my  fate  ever  reaches  your  ear. 
One  tear  of  compassion  my  Doll  will  not  grudge 
To  her  poor — broken-hearted — young  friend, 

Biddy  Fudge. 

Nota  bene. — Fm  sure  you  will  hear,  with  delight. 
That  we're  going,  all  three,  to  see  Brunet  to-night. 
A  laugh  will  revive  me — and  kind  Mr.  Cox 
(Do  you  know  him  ?)  has  got  us  the  Governor's  box ' 
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BT  THOMAS  MOORE. 


TiiET  tell  US  that  Woman  was  made  of  a  rib, 
Just  picked  from  a  comer,  so  snug,  in  the  side, 

But  the  Rabbins  swear  to  you  that  this  is  a  fib. 
And  'twas  not  so  at  all  that  the  sex  was  supplied. 


For  old  Adam  was  fashion'd,  the  first  of  his  kind, 
W^ith  a  tail  like  a  monkey,  full  a  yard  and  a  span ; 

And  when  Nature  cut  off  this  appendage  behind,  ■ 
Whv  then  woman  was  made  of  the  tail  of  the  man. 


If  such  is  the  tie  between  women  and  men. 
The  ninny  who  weds  is  a  pitiful  elf; 

For  he  takes  to  his  tail,  like  an  idiot,  again, 
And  makes  a  most  horrible  ape  of  himself. 


Tet,  if  we  may  judge,  as  the  fashionii  prevail. 
Every  husband  remembera  th'  original  plan ; 

And,  knowing  his  wife  is  no  more  than  his  tail, 
Whv — he  leaves  her  behind  him  as  mnch  as  he  can. 
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HOW  TO  MAKE  LOVE  FOR  A  FRIEND. 

FROM  *'C0NTF.S8I0NB  OT  HAEST  LORREQCER."      DT  CIIARLES  LETKR. 


It  was  a  cold  raw  evcninfi^  in  February,  aa  I  sat 
in  the  coflfce-rooin  of  the  Old  IMough  in  Chelten- 
ham, Lunillu8  c.  Lvcullo^-i\o  companion  saTO  my 
hall-tinislied  decanter  of  port.  1  had  drawn  my 
chair  to  the  corner  of  the  ample  fire-place,  and  in 
a  half-dreamy  HUite  was  reviewing  the  incidents  of 
my  early  life,  and  like  most  men  who,  however 
young,  have  still  to  lament  talents  misapplied,  op- 
portunities neglected,  profitless  labor,  and  disas- 
trous idleness.  Tlie  dreary  aspect  of  the  largo  and 
ill-Iiglited  room — ^thc  close-curtained  boxes — the 
unsoL'ial  look  of  every  thing  and  body  about,  suited 
the  habit  of  my  soul,  and  1  was  on  the  verge  of  be- 
coming excessively  sentimental.  The  unbroken  si- 
lence, where  several  people  were  present,  had  also 
itM  ciTcct  upon  me,  and  I  felt  oppressed  and  deject- 
ed. So  sat  I,  for  &n  hour ;  the  clock  over  the  man- 
tel ticked  sharply  on — the  old  man  in  the  brown 
surtout  had  turned  in  his  chair,  and  now  Hnored 
louder — the  gentleman  who  read  the  TlnuH  had  got 
the  ChrontcTe,  and  I  thought  I  saw  him  nodding 
over  the  advertisements.  The  father,  who  with  u 
raw  son  of  about  nineteen,  liad  dined  at  six,  wit 
still  and  motionless  opposite  his  ofTspring,  and  only 
breaking  the  silence  around  by  the  grating  of  the 
decanter  as  he  posted  it  across  the  table.  The  only 
thing  denoting  active  existence  was  a  litilc  Hhrivel- 
led  man,  who  with  spectacles  on  his  forchciid,  and 
hotel  slippers  on  his  feet,  rapidly  walked  up  and 
down,  occa.sionally  stopping  o^  his  table  to  sip  a 
little  weak -looking  negus,  which  was  his  moderate 
potation  for  two  hours.  I  have  been  particular  in 
chroiiioling  these  few  and  apparently  trivial  circum- 
stances, for  by  such  mere  trifles  are  our  greatest 
and  most  important  movements  induced.  Had  the 
ni'ar  wheehrr  of  the  Unu>irc  been  only  safe  on  his 
fore  leg.",  and  while  I  write  tins  I  might — but  let  me 
continue.  Tlie  gloom  and  nielancholy  which  beset 
me,  momentarily  increased.  Hut  tiiree  mouths  be- 
fore, and  my  prosiK»ets  ])resented  every  thing  that 
was  fairest  and  brightest — now  all  the  future  was 
dark  and  dismal.  Then  my  best  friends  could 
scareely  avoid  envy  at  my  fortune — now  my  reverses 
might  almost  excite  compassion  even  in  an  enemy. 
It  was  singular  enough,  and  I  Khouhl  not  like  to 
at'knowlodge  it,  were  not  these  Confessions  in 
their  very  nature  intended  to  disclose  the  very 
pen4;tralia  of  my  heart;  but  Hingular  it  certahily 
was — and  so  I  have  always  felt  it  since,  when  re- 
fiecting  on  it — that  although  much  and  warmly  at- 
tached to  Lady  Jane  (.'allonby,  and  feeling  most 
acuti.'ly  what  I  nmst  call  her  abandonment  of  me, 
yet,  the  niost  constantly  recurring  idea  of  my  mind 
on  the  subject  was,  what  will  the  mess  say — what 
will  ilioy  think  at  head-cjuarters  ? — the  raillery,  the 
jestiuir,  the  half-concealed  allusion,  the  tone  of 
assumed  compassion,  whicli  all  awaited  me,  as  each 
of  my  comrades  took  up  his  line  of  behaving 
towanls  me,  was,  after  nil,  the  most  dilKcult  thing 
to  be  borne,  and  I  alwohitely  dreaded  to  join  my 
reiriment,  more  thorouglilv  than  did  ever  schoolbov 
to  return  to  his  labor  on  the  expiration  of  Iiis  holi- 
davs.  I  had  framed  to  mvself  all  manner  of  wavs 
of  avoiding  this  dread  event ;  sometimes  I  meditat- 
ed an  exchau<;e  into  an  African  corps — sometimes 
to  leave  the  army  altogether.     However,  I  turned 


the  affair  over  in  mv  mind — ^innumerable  difficulties 
presented  themselves,  and  I  was  at  last  reduced  to 
that  stand-still  point,  in  which,  after  continual  vacil- 
lation, one  only  waits  for  the  slightest  impulse  of  per- 
suasion from  another,  to  adopt  any,  no  matter  what 
suggestion.  In  this  enviable  frame  of  mind  I  sat 
sipping  wine,  and  watching  the  clock  for  that  hour 
at  which,  with  a  safe  conscience,  I  might  retire  to 
my  bed,  when  the  waiter  roused  me  by  demanding 
if  my  name  was  Mr.  Lorrequer,  for  that  a  gentle- 
man liaving  seen  my  card  in  the  bar,  had  been 
making  inquiry  for  the  owner  of  it  all  tlirough  the 
hotel. 

*^  Yes,"  said  I,  "  such  is  my  name ;  but  I  am  not 
acquainted  with  any  one  here,  that  I  can  re- 
member." 

"The  gentleman  has  only  arrived  an. hour  since 
by  the  London  mail,  sir,  and  here  he  is." 

At  this  moment,  a  tall,  dashing-looking,  half 
swaggering  fellow,  in  a  very  sufiicient  envelope  of 
box  coats,  entered  the  coflee-room,  and  unwinding 
a  shawl  from  his  throat,  showed  me  the  honest  and 
manlv  countenance  of  mv  friend  Jack  Waller,  of 
the  — til  dragoons,  with  whom  I  had  served  in  the 
Peninsula. 

Five  minutes  sufficed  for  Jack  to  tell  me  that  he 
was  come  down  on  a  bold  si>eculation,  at  this  un- 
seasonable time  for  Cheltenham ;  that  he  was  ([uite 
sure  his  ftirtune  was  about  to  be  made  in  a  few 
weeks  at  farthest,  and  what  seemed  nearly  as  en- 
grossing a  topic — that  he  was  perfectly  famished, 
and  desired  a  hot  sapp<»r,  '*  de  suite." 

Jack  having  despatched  this  agreeable  meal  with 
a  traveller's  appetite,  proceeded  to  unfold  his  plana 
to  me  as  follows : 

There  resi«led  snmciuhcrc  near  rholtenham,  in 
what  direction  he  did  not  absolutely  know,  an  old 
East  India  colonel,  who  had  returned  from  a  long 
career  of  successful  staff-duties  and  government 
contracts,  with  the  moderate  fortune  of  two  hun- 
dred thousand.  He  possessed,  in  addition,  a  son 
and  a  daughter ;  the  former  being  a  rake  and  a 
gambler,  he  had  long  since  consigned  to  his  own 
devices,  and  to  the  latter  he  had  avowed  his  inten- 
tion of  leaving  all  his  ivealth.  That  she  was  beau- 
tiful as  an  angel — highly  accomplished — ^gifted — 
agreeable — and  all  that.  Jack,  who  had  never  seen 
her,  was  firndy  convinced ;  that  she  was  also  bent 
resolutely  on  marrying  him,  or  any  other  gentle- 
man whose  clahns  were  principally  the  want  of 
money,  he  was  (piite  rea<ly  to  swear  to;  and,  in 
fact,  so  assured  did  he  feel  that  "the  whole  affair 
was  feiL*ible,"  (I  use  his  own  expression,)  that  he  had 
managed  a  two  months*  leave,  and  was  come  down 
expre^s  to  see,  make  love  to,  and  carry  her  off  at 
once. 

"  Hut,''  said  I,  with  difficulty  interrui)ting  him, 
*'how  long  have  you  known  her  father  V" 

"  Know  him  ?     I  never  saw  him." 

*•  Well,  that  certainly  is  cool ;  and  how  do  vou 
propose  making  his  ac(|Uaintance  V  Do  you  intend 
to  m.ike  hiuL  a  pitrt'urps  cnmnns  in  the  elopement 
of  his  own  daughter,  for  a  consideration  to  l>c 
hereafter  paiil  out  of  his  own  money  V" 

"  Now,  Harry,  you've  touched  \\\\o\\  the  point  in 
which,  you  must  confess,  my  genius  always  stood 
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unri^fillcd — ttcknowK'dp',  If  tou  are  not  (load 
gratitiiile — ackiiDHlviliK  how  ollcn  iliould  joa  if 

S'  mc   iiiiii{H>rlm!ii  to  Iwd  ill  our  bivoiui 
I'liinrain,  tuul  U  not  b«cn  fur  thu  J 
liiiniMo  Hurvuiil — iivuw.  Ihut  If  ni     un 
liuil,  mill  l>pef  tu  l«  [nirioinni,  «i 
Iwcuiy  nilk-s  nmiitl.  our  tains  i-«rioiul 
ikiV''. '  [  ni-i'd  nut  rondnd  you  of  t 
1)11*  ilip  rutn-at  frutii  Uurfiuii.  wliea  i 

■  ■    "        '    "  o  the  liBlUcrds 


D  her ;  and  dow,  the  only  point  to  be  dwided  U 


tarhc^-i^  tliut 

ili>vi:>iug  an  ii 

dctm-tloii  liy  her  foot  truvk". 

"  True,  Jiick,  I  never  quesliciiii'd  your  S|mrtan 
tiUmt ;  but  thiH  atTuir,  time  I'OiiHiilered,  doea  rather 
Bppi-ur  ililHi'iilt." 

"  And  if  it  were  not,  nhoiild  I  have  ever  f  npnped 
in  it  ?  No.  no,  Ilnrrv.  I  put  all  proper  vuliu-  iijioii 
IIh^  pretty  jHrl,  nnlii  Iter  tno  liumlred  (houHund 
pound)  |rin  money.  Itut  1  honeMlyowii  to  ynii,  the 
iDtrigue,  the  vehi-nie,  luiii  nit  fsreai  a  vliann  for  Die 
as  any  jiart  of  the  tmii«aetion.'' 

"Well,  Jack,  imw  for  (lip  plant" 

•'The  plan !  oh.  the  jihin,  Whv.  I  have  neveral ; 
bat  Niiee  I  have  i^en  you,  ami  tulktd  tlie  itmtliT 
over  nith  you,  I  have  iH'ffuii  to  tliiiik  of  a  new 
Dloi)i-  of  opening  tlii'  ti^nthi-)'." 

"  Why,  I  don't  we  liov  1  posaibty  <^an  have  ad- 
mitted a  diijric  new  my  of  lltrlil  u]Hm  thu  atrair." 

"There  an-  you  quite  vrong.  Ju)>t1icar  me  out 
vilhout  inlemiptiiin,  awl  111  t'xplain.  I'll  flmt  iti!>- 
cover  the  li>i:ale  of  thU  worthy  eiiUind — 'llvrlra- 
had  <'olla;re'  he  eaSk  it;  Roml,  eh-— then  I 'fJiall 
priH'i'eil  lo  make  a  tour  of  (lie  immediate  vk'initv, 
mill  eiihcr  hp  (nken  diin|!ppoiL«l¥  ill  In  hlf  )minni£^ 
<r!(liin  leu  yiir<li>  of  the  liull-door.  or  )■>  thniwn  from 
iiiy  !^S  ut  till'  inito  of  liis  av<>[iuv,  nnil  frai'tun'  my 
fkull:  I  iloii't  ■■nil-  mueh  whieh.  Well,  then,  a*  1 
k'uni  (hat  the  old  Kt.'niU'ii>au  i-  the  nio^t  kind,  ho- 
phable  feHow  in  the  world,  he'll  ailniil  me  at  uiiee ; 
hid  ihiiiflii.T  Hill  lend  mv  Kiuk  eiiueli— niirti^— ivud 
to  mu :  t'turiuua  fuu.  Hairy.     I'll  niaku  lienu  liivc 


"Well,  Hurry.  I  consent;  It  eliall  rem 
Kow  for  i/tHir  part,  for  I  have  not  come  to  t 

"  JUim:"  said  I  in  umnzemeni;  "why  hoi 
pomlilc  huvo  any  clforacter  aEsignvd  dic 


pudenoe. 

"Come,  no  nonwnne,  Ilnrry,  you'll  hare  a  p\i*- 
rloiw  time  of  it — *hnll  thno:^  as  iiecomin<!  a  livety 
as  >'(Mi  like — and  you'll  have  the  whole  female  worlit 
bolow  staird  dying  for  you  ;  and  all  I  ai^k  for  Huvh 
un  opportunity  Ybuchfittli,'d  to  you  i»  to  pulT  me, 
your  iiiaxter,  in  every  possible  i^hape  ami  form,  and 
reprehent  me  aa  the  line)it  and  moft  liberal  fellow 
in  the  world,  rolling  in  wealth,  and  onlv  utrivii^ 
to  p'l  rid  of  It." 

The  unparalleled  eflhintory  of  HaMer  Jack,  in  a;- 
plfminft  lo  me  fitch  an  oiKce,  ab^ulntely  left  me  un- 
able to  re|dy  to  him ;  while  he  cuntinned  to  expa- 
tiate u])on  the  (treat  field  for  exertion  thus  open  to 
us  both.  At  lUKl,  It  occiirri'd  lo  me  to  benclSt  by 
an  aneedoie  of  a,  somi'tliinp  nlmilar.nrrnnin^iueiK, 
of  (ii]iluriug,  not  a  younfi  Inily,  but  a  fortiHvd  town, 
by  reiurtiiiff  Jacb'a  proposition. 

■""        "    lidl,  "lufrrce,  withonlronediirerence 


-ni  he  Iho  ni 


and  v 


1  the  n: 


Tu  my  titter  confnHon,  and  without  a  «eeond'( 
,'on^deration,  AValler  |niiii[>ed  inv  hand,  and  cried, 
"ilone."  llfcourse,  I  Inufhed  heartily  at  the  utter 
ibsnrdiiy  of  the   whok'  svlicmv,  anii  rallied  m; 
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fKcnd  on  his  proeipects  for  Botany  Bay  for  such  an 
exploit,  never  contemplating  in  the  most  remote 
degree  the  commission  of  such  extravaganc-e. 

Upon  this,  Jack,  to  use  the  expressive  French 
phrase,  "  pris  la  parole,"  touchiiig  with  a  master- 
like delicacy  on  my  late  defeat  among  the  Callon- 
bys,  (which  up  to  this  instant  I  believed  him  in  igno- 
rance of;)  he  expatiated  upon  the  prospect  of  my 
repairing  that  misfortune,  and  obtaining  a  fortune 
considerably  larger ;  he  cautiously  abstained  from 
mentioning  the  personal  charms  of  the  young  lady, 
supposing  from  my  lachrymose  look,  that  my  heart 
had  not  yet  recovered  the  shock  of  Lady  Jane's 
perfidy,  and  rather  preferred  to  dwell  upon  the 
escape  such  a  marriage  could  open  to  me  from  the 
mockery  of  the  mess-table,  the  Jesting  of  my  brother 
officers,  and  the  life-long  raillery  of  the  ser^'ice, 
wherever  the  story  reached. 

The  fiital  facility  of  my  disposition,  bo  often  and 
BO  frankly  -chronicled  in  these  Confessions — the 
openness  to  be  led  whither  any  one  might  take  the 
trouble  to  conduct  me — the  easy  indifference  to  as- 
sume any  character  which  might  be  pressed  upon 
me,  by  chance,  accident  or  design,  assisted  by  my 
share  of  three  flasks  of  champagne,  induced  me 
first  to  li:4ten — then  to  attend  to— ^oon  after  to 
suggest — and  finally,  absolutely  to  concur  in  and 
agree  to  a  proi)osal,  which,  at  any  other  moment,  I 
must  have  regarded  as  downright  injiuuity.  As  tlie 
clock  struck  two,  I  had  just  affixed  my  name  to 
an  agreement,  for  Jack  Waller  had  so  much  of 
method  in  his  madness,  that,  fearful  of  my  retract- 
ing in  the  morning,  he  had  conmiitted  the  whole  to 
writing,  which  as  a  specimen  of  Jack's  legal  talents 
I  copy  from  the  original  document  now  in  my  pos- 
session : 

"The  Plough,  Cheltenham,  Tuesdoy  night  or 
morning,  two  o'clock — ^l)e  the  same  more  or  less. 
I,  Jlarry  Lorrcquer,  sub.  in  his  Majesty's  — th 
regiment  of  foot,  on  tlic  one  part ;  and  I,  John 
Waller,  comnioidy  called  Jack  Waller,  of  the  — th 
light  dragoons  on  the  other ;  hereby  promise  and 
agree,  each  for  himself,  and  not  one  for  the  other, 
to  the  following  conditionn,  which  are  hereafter 
subjoined,  to  wit,  the  aforesaid  Jack  Waller  is  to 
serve,  <)l)oy,  and  humbly  follow  the  aforementioned 
Ilarry  Lorrcquer,  for  the  space  of  one  month  of 
four  weeks,  conducting  himself  in  all  respects, 
modes,  ways,  mannerrt,  as  his,  the  aforesaid  Lorrc- 
(pior's  own  man,  skip,  valet,  or  saucepan— duly 
praising,  i)uffing,  and  lauding  the  aforesaid  Lorrc- 
quer, and  in  every  way  facilitating  his.  success  to 
the  hand  and  fortune  of '^ 

"  Shall  we  put  in  her  name,  Harry,  here  ?"  said 
Jack. 

"  I  think  not ;  we'll  fill  it  up  in  pencil ;  that  looks 
vc!y  knowing.'* 

" at  the  end  of  which  period,  if  succcessful 

in  his  suit,  the  aforesaid  Harry  Lorrequer  is  to  ren- 
der to  the  aforesaid  Waller  the  sum  of  ten  thou- 
sand pounds,  three  and  a  half  per  cent.,  with  a  faith- 
fid  discharge  in  writing,  for  his  services  as  may  be. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  and  which  heaven  forbid,  the 
aforesaid  Lorrequer  fail  in  obtaining  the  hand  of 

^,  that  he  will  evacuate  tlic  territory  within 

twelve  hours,  and  repairing  to  a  convenient  spot 
selected  by  the  aforesaid  Waller,  then  and  there 
duly  invest  himself  with  a  livery  chosen  by  the 
aforesaid  Waller— 


IC. 


-and  for  the  space  of  four  calendar  waeks, 


i» 


"  You  know,  each  man  uses  his  choice  in  this 
particular,"  said  Jack. 


be  unto  the  aforesaid  Waller,  as  his  skip,  or  valet, 
receiving  in  the  event  of  success,  the  alike  compen- 
sation aa  aforesaid,  each  promising  strictly  to  main- 
tain the  terms  of  this  agreement,  and  binding  by  a 
solemn  pledge,  to  divest  himself  of  every  right  ap- 
pertaining to  his  former  condition,  for  the  space  of 
time  there  mentioned." 

We  signed  and  sealed  it  formally,  and  finished 
another  flask  to  its  perfect  ratification.  This  done, 
and  after  a  heavy  shako  hands  we  parted  and  re- 
tired for  the  night. 

The  first  thing  I  saw,  on  waking  the  following 
morning,  was  Jack  Waller  standing  beside  my  bed, 
evidently  in  excellent  spirits  with  himself  and  all 
the  world. 

"  Harry,  my  boy,  I  have  done  it  gloriously,"  said 
he.  "I  only  remembered  on  parting  with  you  last 
night,  that  one  of  the  most  marked  features  in  our 
old  colonel's  character,  is  a  certain  vague  idea,  he 
has  somewhere  picked  up,  that  he  has  been  at  some 
very  remote  period  of  his  history  a  most  distin- 
guished officer.  This  notion  it  appears  haunts  his 
mind,  and  ho  absolutely  believes  he  has  been  in 
every  engagement,  from  the  seven  years'  war, 
down  to  tlie  Battle  of  Waterloo.  You  cannot . 
mention  a  siege  he  did  not  lay  down  the  first  paral- 
lel for,  nor  a  stonning  party  where  he  did  not  lead 
the  forlorn  hope ;  and  there  is  not  a  regiment  in 
the  ser\'ioe,  from  those  that  formed  the  fighting 
brigade  of  Picton,  down  to  the  London  trainbands, 
with  which,  to  use  his  own  phraiae,  ho  has  not 
fought  and  bled.  This  mania  of  heroism  is  droll 
enough,  when  one  considers  that  the  sphere  of  his 
action  was  necessarily  so  limited ;  but  yet  ice  have 
every  reason  to  be  thankful  for  the  pi'culiarity,  aa 
you'll  say,  when  I  inform  you  that  this  morning  I 
despatched  a  hasty  messenger  to  his  villa,  with  a 
most  polite  note,  setting  forth  that  a  Mr.  Lorrcquer 
— ay,  Harry,  all  above  board — there  is  nothing  like 
it — *  as  Mr.  Lorrequer,  ef  the  — th,  was  collecting 
for  publication,  such  materials  as  might  serve  to 
commemorate  the  distinguished  achievements  of 
British  officers,  who  have,  at  any  time,  been  in  com- 
mand— ^hc  most  respectfully  requests  an  interview 
with  Colonel  Eamworth,  whose  distinguished  ser- 
vices, on  many  gallant  occasions,  have  called  forth 
the  unqualified  approval  of  his  majesty's  govern- 
ment. Mr.  Lorrequer's  stay  is  necessarily  limited 
to  a  few  days,  as  he  proceeds  from  this  to  visit 
Lord  Anglesey  ;  and  therefore  would  humbly  sug- 
gest as  early  a  meeting  as  may  suit  (Colonel  R.'s 
convenience.^  What  think  you  now?  Is  this  a 
master-stroke  or  not  ?" 

"  Why,  certainly,  we  are  in  for  it  now,"  said  I, 
drawing  a  deep  sigh.  "  But,  Jack,  what  is  all  this? 
Why,  you're  in  livery  already." 

I  now,  for  the  first  time,*pt^rccived  that  Waller 
was  arrayed  in  a  very  decorous  suit  of  dark  gray, 
with  cord  shorts  and  boot«,  and  looked  a  very 
knowing  style  of  servant  for  tlie  side  of  a  tilbury. 

"  You  like  it,  do  you  ?  Well,  I  should  have  pre- 
ferred something  a  Httle  more  showy  myself;  but 
as  you  chose  this  last  night,  I,  of  course,  gave  way, 
and  after  ail,  I  believe  you're  right ;  it  certainly  is 
neat." 

'*  Did  I  choose  it  last  night  ?  I  have  not  the 
slightest  recollection  of  it." 

**  Yes,  you  were  most  particular  about  the  length 
of  the  waistcoat,  and  the  height  of  the  cockade, 
and  you  see  I  have  followed  your  orders  tolerably 
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close;  and  now,  adieu  to  sweet  equality  for  the 
KOttson,  and  I  am  your  rocst  obedient  servant  for 
four  weeks — see  that  you  make  the  most  of  it." 

While  we  were  tnlkinp,  the  wuiter  entered  with 
a  note  addressed  to  me,  which  1  ri;^htly  conjectured 
could  oidy  come  from  Colonel  Kuui worth.  It  ran 
thus — 

'*  Colonel  Kam worth  feels  hijrhly  flattered  by  the 
]K>lite  uiteniion  of  Mr.  Lorrecjuer,  and  will  -eKteem 
it  a  [Kirticular  favor,  if  Mr.  L.  can  atford  him  the 
few  days  his  Htay  in  thi8  part  of  the  country  will 
]K>nnit,'  by  Kiwnilinsf  th«>m  at  IJydrabad  Cottage. 
Any  information  an  to  ('olonel  Kam  worth's  i*orvice8 
in  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  he  need  not  j*ay, 
is  entirely  at  Mr.  L.'s  di«i)Ofial. 

'*  Colonel  K.  dines  at  six  precisely." 

When  Waller  had  read  the  note  through,  he 
t08.sed  his  hat  up  in  the  air,  and  with  Komethin«; 
little  short  of  an  Indian  whoop,  shouted  out — 

'*Thc  pame  is  won  already.  Harry,  my  man, 
give  me  the  check  for  the  ten  thousand:  she  is 
your  own  this  minute." 

Without  participating  entirely  in  Waller's  ex- 
ceeding delight,  I  could  not  help  feeling  a  growing 
interest  hi  the  part  I  was  advertised  to  perform, 
and  began  my  reliearsal  with  more  spirit  than  I 
thought  I  should  have  been  able  to  command. 

That  same  evening,  at  the  same  h(mr  as  that  in 
which  on  the  preceding  I  sat  lone  and  eomfortless 
by  the  coffee-room  fire,  I  was  seated  opposite  a 
very  pompous,  respeetable-looking  old  man,  with  a 
large  stiff  (pieuc  of  white  hair,  wlio  pressed  me  re- 
]>eatedly  to  iill  my  glass  and  pass  the  decanter. 
The  room  was  a  siiuill  library  with  handsomely 
litted  shelves ;  there  were  but  four  chairs,  but  each 
woulil  have  made  at  least  three  of  anv  modern  one : 
the  curtains  of  deep  crimson  cloth  ettectually 
secured  the  room  from  draught ;  and  the  cheerful 
wood  fire  blazing  on  the  h«'arth,  which  was  the  only 
light  in  the  apartment,  gave  a  most  inviting  look  of 
comfort  and  snugness  to  ewry  thing.  This,  thought 
I,  is  excellent;  and  however  the  adventure  ends, 
this  is  certiunly  pleasant,  and  I  never  tasted  better 
Madeira. 

''  And  so,  Mr.  Lorre(pier,  you  heard  of  my  affair 
at  Cantantrabad,  when  I  took  the  Kigali  prisoner!" 

'*  Y'es,"  said  I ;  "  the  governor-general  mentioned 
the  gallant  business  the  very  last  time  I  dined  at 
(It)vernmcnt-IIouse." 

*'  Ah,  did  he  V  kind  of  him  though.  Well,  sir,  I 
received  two  millions  of  rupees  on  the  morning 
after,  and  a  promise  often  more  if  I  would  permit 
him  to  escape — but  no,  I  refn.sed  flatly." 

'*  Is  it  possible  ?  and  what  did  you  do  with  the 
two  millions? — sent  them,  of  course " 

"Xo,  that  I  didn't;  the  wretches  know  nothing 
of  the  use  of  money.  No,  no ;  I  have  them  this 
moment  in  good  government  seourity. 

"I  believe  1  never  mentioned  to  you  the  stonn- 
ing  of  Java.  Fill  yourself  another  glass,  and  I'll 
describe  it  all  to  you,  for  it  will  bo  of  iutinitc  conse- 
ciuence  that  a  true  narrative  of  this  meets  the 
public  eye — they  really  are  quite  ignorant  of  it. 
Here  now  is  Fort  Corneliiw,  and  there  is  the  moat, 
the  sugar  basin  is  the  cita<lel,  and  the  tongs  is  the 
first  trench ;  the  decanter  will  represent  the  tall 
tower  towards  the  sou'-west  angle,  an<l  here,  the 
Avine-glass — this  is  me.  Well,  it  was  a  little  after 
ten  at  night  that  I  got  the  order  from  the  general 
in  command,  to  march  upon  this  plate  of  (igs,  which 
was  an  <»i)en  si)ace  before  Fort  Co;nili'.:s,  and  t«) 


take  up  my  position  in  fVont  of  the  Fort,  and  vith 
four  piecea  of  tield  artillery — ^these  walnuts  here- 
to bo  ready  to  open  my  lire  at  a  moinentV  warning 
upon  the  8ou*-west  tower ;  but,  my  dear  sir,  you 
have  moved  the  tower :  I  thought  you  were  drink- 
ing Madeira.  As  I  said  before,  to  0(>en  my  fire 
upon  the  sou'-west  tower,  or.  If  necessary,  protect 
the  sugar-tongs,  which  I  explained  to  yea  wu 
the  trench.  Just  at  the  same  time,  the  LeMeged 
were  making  preparations  for  a  sortie  to  occupy 
this  dish  of  almonds  and  raisins — the  high  ground 
to  the  hit  of  my  position — put  another  log  on  the 
tire,  if  you  please,  sir,  for  1  cannot  see  inyself'^I 
thought  I  was  up  near  the  figs,  oud  I  find  myself 
down  near  the  half  moon." 

'*  It  is  past  nine,"  said  a  servant,  entering  the 
room;  '* shall  I  take  the  carriage  for  Mi'-s  Kam- 
worth,  sirV"  This  being  the  first  time  the  name  of 
the  young  lady  was  mentioned  sinec  my  arrival,  I 
felt  somewhat  anxious  to  hear  more  of  her;  in  which 
laudable  desire  I  was  not  however  to  be  gratified, 
for  the  colonel,  feeling  considerably  annoyed  by  the 
interruption,  dismissed  the  servant  by  saying — 

"  What  do  you  mean,  sirrah,  by  coming"  in  at 
this  moment ;  doift  you  see  I  am  ]»re paring  for  the 
attack  on  the  half-moon  V  Mr.  Lorrequer,  I  beg 
your  pardon  for  one  moment,  this  fellow  has  com- 
pletely put  me  out;  and  besides,  I  pi'rceive,  you 
have  eaten  the  flying  artillery,  and  in  fact,  my  dear 
sir,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  lay  down  the  [Ktsitiou 
again." 

With  this  praiseworthy  interest,  the  colonel  pro- 
ceeded to  arrange  the  **  mattr'nl'*'*  of  our  desj-ert  in 
battle  arrav,  when  the  door  was  suddenlv  thrown 
open,  and  a  very  handscmie  girl,  in  a  moM  becom- 
ing diud  toiltttf^  sprung  into  the  room,  and  either 
not  noticing,  or  not  caring,  that  a  fttrangor  was 
present,  threw  herself  into  the  old  gentleman  s  arms, 
with  a  degree  oi emprenmiMcnt^  exceedingly  vexatiom 
for  any  third  and  unoccupied  party  to'witnes*. 

"  Mary,  my  dear,"  said  the  colonel,  completely 
forgetting  Java  and  Fort  Cornelius  at  once,  "you 
don't  perceive  I  have  a  gentleman  to  introduce  to 
you ;  Mr.  Lorrequer,  my  daughter,  Miss  Kamworih ;" 
here  the  young  lady  courtesied  somewhat  stiffly, 
and  I  bowed  reverently ;  and  we  all  resumed  places. 
I  now  found  out  that  Miss  Kamworth  had  l>een 
spending  the  preceding  four  or  five  days  at  a 
friend's  in  the  neighborhood;  and  had  preferred 
coming  home  somewhat  unexpectedly,  to  waiting 
for  her  own  carriage. 

My  Confes.sion9,  if  rt?corded  Tcrbatim,  from  the 
notes  of  that  four  weeks'  sojourn,  would  only  in- 
crease the  ailready  too  prolix  and  uninteresting  de- 
tails of  this  chapter  in  my  life ;  I  need  only  say, 
that  without  fallijig  in  love  with  Mary  Kamworth,  I 
felt  prodigiously   disposed  thereto;   she  was  ex- 
tremely pretty ;  had  a  toot  and  ancle  to  swear  by, 
the  most  silvery -toned  voico  1  almost  ever  heard, 
and  a  certain  witchery  and  arclmess  of  manner  that 
by  its  very  tantalizing  uncertainty  continually  pro- 
voked attention,  and  by  suggesting  a  dilficulty  in 
the  road  to  .-tuccess,  imparted  a  more  than  common 
zest  in  the  pursuit.     She  was  u  little,  a  very  little 
blue,  rather  a  dabbler  in  the  "ologies,"  than  a  real 
disciple.     Yet  she  made  collections  of  minerals, 
and  brown  beetles,  and  cryptogamias,  and  Various 
other  liomfvopathie  doses  of  the  creation,  infinitesi- 
mally  small  in  their  subdivision;  in  none  of  which 
I  felt  any  interest,  save  in  the  excuse  they  gnvo  foi 
accompanying  her  in  her  pony-phacton.     This  wois 
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however,  a  rare  pleasure,  for  every  morning,  for  at 
least  three  or  four  houm,  I  was  obliged  to  sit  oppo- 
site the  colonel,  engaged  in  the  compilation  of  that 
narrative  of  his  re*  gesta^  which  was  to  eclipse  the 
career  of  Napoleon,  and  leave  Wellington's  laurels 
but  a  very  faded  lustre  in  comparison.  In  this 
agreeable  occupation  did  I  pass  the  greater  fmrt  of 
my  day,  listening  to  the  insufferable  prolixity  of 
the  rao!>t  prolix  of  colonels,  and  at  timed,  notwith- 
standing the  propinquity  of  relationship  which 
awaited  us,  almost  regretting  that  he  was  not  blown 
up  in  any  of  the  numerous  explosions  his  memoir 
abounded  with.  I  may  here  mention,  that  while 
my  literary  labor  was  thus  progreBsing,  the  young 
lady  continued  her  avocations  as  before — not  indeed 
with  me  for  her  companion — but  Waller ;  for  Colo- 
nel Kamworth,  *^  having  remarked  the  steadiness 
and  propriety  of  my  man,  felt  no  scniple  in  sending 
him  out  to  drive  Miss  Kamworth,^  particularly  as  I 
gave  him  a  most  excellent  character  for  every 
virtue  under  heaven. 

I  must-  hasten  on : — The  last  evening  of  my  four 
weeks  was  drawing  to  a  close.  Colonel  Kamworth 
had  pressed  mo  to  prolong  my  vit«it,  and  I  only 
waited  for  Waller's  return  from  Cheltenham, 
whither  I  had  sent  him  for  my  letters,  to  make  ar- 
rangements with  him  to  absolve  me  from  my  ridicu- 
lous bond,  and  accept  the  invitation.  We  were 
sitting  round  the  library  tire,  the  colonel,  as  usual, 
narrating  his  early  deeds  and  hnir-breadth  Vapes. 
Mary,  embroidering  an  indescribable  something, 
which  every  evening  made  its  appearance,  but 
seemed  never  to  advance,  was  rather  in  better 
spirits  than  usual ;  at  the  same  time,  her  manner 
was  nervous  and  uncertain ;  and  I  could  perceive 
by  her  frequent  absence  of  mind,  that  her  thoughts 
were  not  so  much  occupied  by  the  siege  of  Java, 
as  her  worthy  father  believed  them.  Without  lay- 
ing any  stress  upon  the  circumstance,  I  must  yet 
avow  that  Waller^s  not  having  returned  from  Chel- 
tenham gave  me  some  uneasiness,  and  I  more  than 
once  had  recourse  to  the  bell  to  demand  if  ^'  my 
servant  hud  come  back  yet?^'  At  each  of  these 
times  I  well  remember  the  peculiar  expression  of 
Mary^s  look,  the  half-embarrassment,  half-drollery, 
with  which  she  listened  to  the  question,  and  heard 
the  answer  in  the  negative.  Supper  at  length 
made  its  appearance ;  and  I  asked  the  servant  who 
waited,  *'j|  my  man  had  brought  me  any  letters,** 
varying  nry  inquiry  to  conceal  my  anxiety ;  and  again 
I  heard  he  had  not  returned.  Resolving  now  to 
propose  in  all  form  for  Miss  Kamworth  the  next 
morning,  and  by  referring  the  colonel  to  my  uncle 
8ir  Guy,  smooth,  as  far  as  I  could,  all  difficulties,  I 
wished  them  good  night  and  retired ;  not,  however, 
before  the  colonel  had  warned  me  that  they  were 
to  have  an  excursion  to  some  place  in  the  neigh- 
borhood the  next  day ;  and  begging  that  I  might 
be  in  the  breakfast-room  at  nine,  as  they  were  to 
assemble  there  from  all  parts,  and  start  early  on  the 
expedition.  I  was  in  a  sound  sleep  the  following 
morning,  when  a  gentle  tap  at  the  door  awoke  me ; 
at  the  same  time  1  recognized  the  voice  of  the 
colonel's  servant,  saying,  '*Mr.  Lorrequer,  break- 
fast is  waiting,  sir.** 

I  sprung  up  at  once,  and  replying,  "  Very  well, 
I  shall  come  down,**  proceeded  to  dress  in  all  haste, 
but  to  my  horror,  I  could  not  discern  a  vestige  of 
my  clothes;  nothing  remained  of  the  habiliments 
I  possessed  only  the  day  bel'ore — even  my  portman- 
teau had  disappeared.  After  a  most  diligent  search, 
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I  discovered  on  a  chair  in  a  comer  of  the  room,  a 
small  bundle  tied  up  in  a  handkerchief,  on  opening 
wluch  I  perceived  a  new  suit  of  livery  of  the  most 
gaudy  and  showy  description ;  the  vest  and  breeches 
of  yellow  plush  with  light  blue  binding  and  lace ; 
of  which  color  was  aUo  the  coat,  which  had  a 
standing  collar  and  huge  cuffs,  deeply  ornamented 
with  worked  button  holes  and  large  buttons.  As  I 
turned  the  things  over,  without  even  a  guess  at 
what  they  could  mean,  for  I  was  scarcely  well 
awake,  I  perceived  a  small  slip  of  pai)er  fastened  to 
the  coat  sleeve,  upon  which  in  Waller's  hand-writ- 
ing, the  following  few  words  were  written : — 

"The  livery  I  hope  will  fit  you,  as  I  am  rather 
particular  about  how  you'll  look  ;  get  quietly  down 
the  stable  yard,  and  drive  the  tilbury  into  ('heltcn- 
ham,  where  wait  for  further  orders  from  your  kind 
master,  John  Waller.'* 

The  horrible  villainy  of  this  wild  scamp  actually 
paralyzed  mc.  That  I  should  put  on  such  ridiculous 
trumpery  was  out  of  the  question;  yet  what  was  to 
be  done  ?  I  rung  the  beU  violently ;  "  Where  are 
my  clothes,  Tliomas?'* 

"  Don't  know,  sir ;  I  was  out  all  the  morning,  sir, 
and  never  seed  them.** 

"  There,  Thomas,  be  smart  now,  and  send  them 
up,  will  you  ?  **  Thomas  disappeared,  and  speedily 
returned  to  say,  "  that  my  clothes  could  not  be 
found  any  where ;  no  one  knew  any  thing  of  them, 
and  begged  mc  to  come  down,  as  Miss  Kamworth 
desired  him  to  say  that  they  were  still  waiting,  and 
she  begged  Mr.  Lorrequer  would  not  make  an 
elaborate  toilette,  as  they  were  going  on  a  country 
excursion.**  An  elaborate  toilette!  I  wish  to 
heaven  she  saw  my  costume ;  no,  I'll  never  do  it. 
"  Tlioma.s,  you  must  tell  the  ladies,  and  the  colonel 
too,  that  I  feel  very  ill ;  I  am  not  able  to  leave  my 
bed ;  I  am  hubject  to  attacks — very  violent  attacks 
in  my  head,  and  nmst  always  be  left  quiet  and 
alone — perfectly  alone — mind  me,  Thomas — ^for  a 
day  at  least.'*  Thomas  departed;  and  as  I  lay  dis- 
tracted in  my  bed,  I  heard  from  the  breakfast 
room,  the  loud  laughter  of  many  persons  evidently 
enjoying  some  excellent  joke ;  could  it  be  mc  they 
were  laughing  at?  the  thought  was  horrible. 

"  Colonel  Kamworth  wishes  to  know  if  you*d  like 
the  doctor,  sir,**  said  Thomas,  evidently  suppressing 
a  most  inveterate  fit  of  laughing,  as  he  again  ap- 
peared at  the  door. 

"  No,  certainly  not,*'  said  I,  in  a  voice  of  thun- 
der ;  "  what  the  devil  are  you  grinning  at?** 

*'  You  may  as  well  come,  my  man ;  you're  found 
out ;  they  all  know  it  now,**  said  the  fellow  with  an 
odious  grin. 

Ijum]>ed  out  of  the  bed,  and  hurled  the  boot- 
jack at  him  with  ail  my  strength  ;  but  had  only  tho 
satisfaction  to  hear  Iiim  go  down  stairs  chuckling  at 
his  escape ;  and  as  he  reached  the  psirlor,  the  increase 
of  mirth  and  the  loudness  of  the  laughter  told  me  that 
he  was  not  the  only  one  who  was  merry  at  my  ex- 
pense. Any  thing  was  preferable  to  this;  down 
stairs  I  resolved  to  go  at  onc(, — but  how  ?  a  blanket 
I  thought  would  not  be  a  bad  thing,  and  particu- 
larly as  I  had  said  I  was  ill ;  I  could  at  least  get  as 
far  as  Colonel  Kamworth's  dressing-room,  and  ex- 
plain to  him  the  whole  affai^,  but  then  if  I  was  de- 
tected en  route^  which  I  was  almost  sure  to  be,  with 
so  many  people  parading  about  the  house.  No ; 
that  would  never  do,  there  was  but  one  alternative, 
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and  dreniinil  nhockiiiR  an  it  <ciia,  I  could  nut  Brrfd 
it,  mid  with  «  heavy  henti,  aud  aa  much  indignation 
Kt  W&tlcr  Toe  nliat  I  could  not  but  consider  a  moat 
iivurvf  trick,  1  donned  Ihc  yellow  incxpruMUbleH ; 
nuit  cama  iho  ^ett,  and  bet  the  roat,  with  itB 
broad  Ba|Mi  and  lace  cxcri'sccnccB,  fifty  times  more 
abKurd  and  incrry-amlrcff  like,  lliau  any  BlaK«  scr- 
valiC  who  makes  ofT  nllh  liU  table  and  two  chain*, 
aniid  lliu  hi!>Kii  and  gilwri  of  an  u|iper  inllery. 

If  my  coslutiie  Icnni'd  tuiraril  dm  ridiuuloua,  I 
rcaulvi'd  tliat  my  air  and  bearing  slioidil  Iw  mure 
tluu)  usually  anKtere  and  haughty ;  and  wllb  Botne- 
thlDg  of  the  sirido  of  John  Kcmlde  in  Coriolauiu, 
I  vu  leaving  niy  iH'drU'ini,  when  I  aci-iduntally 
caught  a  view  at  niyi^elf  In  the  gliuM ;  nnd  «i>  inor- 
lIHcd,  BO  lihuckcd  wa>i  I,  that  I  rank  into  a  chuir, 
and  almoM  atiancloiied  my  resolution  to  fro  on;  the 
very  geulupe  I  liail  niwumed  for  my  vindicaUoil 
only  iuereuM'd  the  riclieiile  of  my  upjiearaiice ;  and 
the  strange  qiialulii«iis  of  llie  coi<1unie  totally  ob-  I 
lilerated  every  trneo  of  any  uiiai'aL'tvriiilie  of  ihc 
irearer,  m  Infernally  cunning  wai  itH  contrivance. 
I  doa'c  think  iliat  the  most  naiuniine  martyr  uf 

Eiout  und  dyspepnla  eoiild  Butvey  uie  widiout  kiugh- 
ng.  With  n  bold  enact,  I  Hung  0]>cn  my  door, 
hurried  down  the  Mtin,  and  reached  the  half.  Tlia 
flnt  pcreon  I  met  wjui  a  kind  of  pantry  boy,  a  beast 
only  lately  emancipated  from  the  plough,  and  dcB- 
tine<l  allur  a  dozen  yvurs'  training  as  a  servant,  again 
to  be  turned  back  to  his  otd  employ  for  ineii)iacity  - 
he  gn  ned  horr  blj  for  a  n  inute  as  l  paasid  and 
then      a  half  wliisper  said — 


thing.  Aniong  a  conidderabic  number  of  people 
who  stood  in  Binall  groups  round  the  breakful 
table,  I  disccnied  Jnek  Waller,  habited  in  i  vent 
accurate  black  frock  aud  dark  trowacrs,  HUjiponiDf; 
upon  Ills  arm — eliull  I  confess — no  less  a  perKS 
than  Uary  Kamnurih,  who  leaned  on  hiin  with  the 
familiarity  of  an  old  acquaintanL-e,  and  elutte4 
Roily  with  him.  The  buzi  of  conversation,  which 
tilled  the  apartment  when  I  entereil,  ceased  (or  ■ 
second  of  deep  iiilenee;  and  then  followed  a  peat 
of  laughter  so  lung  aud  vociferous,  that  in  mj  mo- 
mentary anger  I  pruycd  somo  one  might  bunt  i 
blood  vewiel,  and  tlighten  the  rest.  I  put  m  * 
look  of  indeM;ribable  ludiKuation,  and  east  a  gbact 
of  what  1  init'uded  rliouldbc  most  withering  Kora 
on  the  nsH'inbly;  but  atnsi  my  iufomal  hariequia 
costume  ruined  the  cOeet ;  and  eonfound  me,  if 
they  did  not  laugh  the  louder.  I  turned  fnnn  one 
to  the  other  villi  the  air  of  a  man  who  marks  oat 
victims  for  bijd  future  vrath;  but  with  no  better 
cucccsrt  1  at  last,  amid  the  continued  mirth  of  the 
party,  I  iiutde  my  way  towards  nhuro  Waller  flood 
absohiiely  sull'ocated  with  laughter,  and  licarcely 
able  to  stand  nUbout  support. 

"  Wnller,"  said  I,  in  a  viiiec  h]itf  (rcmulouM  with 
rage  und  Bhanic  together ;  "  Walk'r,  if  ililii  rascaUy 
trick  be  yours,  rest  aasurad  no  former  term  of  m- 
tiiiiacy  between  iw  shall " 

Belbre  I  could  conelutle  the  sentence,  a  bustle  it 
the  door  of  the  room  called  everv  attention  in  that 
direii  on  1  tun  ed  and  bcl  Id  lolo  el  koi  ttoHh, 
followed  by  a  stro  g  posse  coinitatus  of  coDStables. 


"Mseater,  I  advise  ye  to  run  for  it;  they're  a 
waiting  for  ye  with  the'  consliibles  in  ihe  jiii-tice's 
room.'  I  p.ivc  blm  a  look  of  contemptuous  sii|)e- 
rinriiy,  at  which  he  grinned  the  more,  and  passed 

Without  stopping  to  consider  where  I  was  going. 
I  opi'ucd  the  door  of  Ihe  breakfast  parlor,  end 
found  myself  in  one  plunge  among  a  room  full  of 
people.  My  first  impulA  was  to  retreat  again ;  hut 
so  shocked  wns  I  at  the  very  firat  thing  that  met 
my  sight,  ttiftL  1  was  perfectly  powerleBd  to  do  any 


tipstaflk.  etc.,  armed  to  the  teeth,  and  evidently 
prepared  for  rigorous  battle.  Before  I  wss  able  to 
point  out  ny  woes  to  my  kind  host,  ho  burst  out 


■'So,  you  scoundrel,  yoii  impostor,  yon  d d 

young  villain;  pretending  to  be  a  gentleman,  you 
get  admisNon  into  a  man's  house,  and  dine  at  hii 
table,  whrn  your  proper  place  had  been  liehind  bis 
chair.  How  far  he  might  have  gone,  heaven  ran 
lell,  if  that  eicellcnt  young  gentleman,  his  master. 


had  not  traced  him  here  thia  u 
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pay  dearly  for   it,   you  young  rascal,   that  you 
ahalL" 

*' Colonel  Kamworth,*^  said  I,  drawing  myself 
proudly  up,  (and  I  confess  exciting  new  bursts  of 
laughter,)  *'  Colonel  Eamworth,  for  the  expressions 
you  have  just  applied  to  me,  a  heavy  reckoning 
awaits  you ;  not,  however,  before  another  indi- 
vidual now  present  shall  atone  for  the  insult  he  has 
dared  to  pass  upon  me.**  Colonel  Kamworth^s  pas- 
sion at  this  declaration  knew  no  bounds ;  he  cursed 
and  swore  absolutely  like  a  madman,  and  vowed 
that  transportation  for  life  would  be  a  mild  sen- 
tence for  such  iniquity. 

Waller,  at  length,  wiping  the  tears  of  laughter 
from  his  eyes,  interposed  between  the  colonel  and 
his  victim,  and  begged  that  I  might  be  forgiven ; 
"for,  indeed,  my  dear  sir,"  said  he,  "the  poor 
fellow  is  of  rather  re8pccta1)le  parentage,  and  such 
is  his  taste  for  good  society  that  heM  run  any  risk 
to  be  among  his  betters,  although,  as  in  the  present 
case,  the  exposure  brings  a  rather  heavy  retribu- 
tion; however,  let  me  deal  with  him.  Come, 
Henry,"  said  he,  with  an  air  of  insufferable  supe- 
riority,  "  take  my  tilbury  into  town,  and  wait  for 
me  at  the  George.  I  shall  endeavor  to  make  your 
peace  with  my  excellent  friend.  Colonel  Kamworth ; 
and  the  best  mode  you  can  contribute  to  that  ob- 
ject, is  to  let  us  have  no  more  of  your  society." 

I  cannot  attempt  to  picture  my  rage  at  these 
words;  however,  escape  from  this  diabolical  pre- 
dicament was  my  only  present  object ;  and  I  rushed  ! 
from  the  room  and  springing  into  the  tilbury  at  the 
door,  drove  down  the  avenue  at  the  rate  of  fifteen 
miles  per  hour,  amid  the  united  cheers,  groans, 
and  ycUs  of  the  whole  servants'  hall,  who  seemed 
to  enjoy  my  "detection,"  more  even  than  their 
betters.  Meditating  vengeance,  sharp,  short,  and 
decisive,  on  Waller,  the  colonel,  and  every  one 
else,  in  the  infernal  conspiracy  against  me,  for  I 
utterly  forgot  every  vestige  of  our  agreement  in 
the  surprise  by  which  I  was  taken,  I  reached  Chel- 
tenham. Unfortunately,  I  had  no  friend  there,  to 
whose  management  I  could  commit  the  bearing  of  a 
message,  and  was  obliged  as  soon  as  I  could  procure 
suitable  costume,  to  hasten  up  to  Coventry  where 
the  — th  dragoons  were  then  quartered.  I  lost  no 
time  in  selecting  an  adviser,  and  taking  the  necessary 
steps  to  bring  Master  Waller  to  a  reckoning ;  and  on 
the  third  morning  we  again  reached  Cheltenham,  I 


thirsting  for  vengeance,  and  bursting  still  with  anger ; 
not  so  my  friend,  however,  who  never  could  discuss 
the  aiiair  with  common  g^vity,  and  even  ventured 
every  now  and  then  on  a  sly  allusion  to  my  yellow 
shorts.  As  we  passed  the  last  tollbar,  a  travelling 
carriage  came  whirling  by,  with  four  horses,  at  a 
tremendous  pace ;  and  as  the  morning  was  frosty, 
and  the  sun  scarcely  risen,  the  whole  team  were 
smoking  and  steaming,  so  as  to  be  half  invimble. 
We  both  remarked  on  the  precipitancy  of  the 
party ;  for  as  our  own  pace  was  considerable,  the 
two  vehicles  passed  like  lightning.  We  had  scarcely 
dressed,  and  ordered  breakfast,  when  a  more  than 
usual  bustle  in  the  yard  called  us  to  the  window ; 
the  waiter,  who  came  in  at  the  same  instant,  told 
us  that  four  horses  were  ordered  out  to  pursue  a 
young  lady  who  had  eloped  that  morning  with  an 
officer. 

"  Ah,  our  friend  in  the  green  travelling  chariot, 
1*11  be  bound,"  said  my  companion ;  but  as  neither 
of  us  knew  that  part  of  the  country,  and  I  was  too 
engrossed  by  my  own  thoughts,  I  never  inquired 
further.  As  the  chaise  in  chase  drove  round  to  the 
door,  I  looked  to  see  what  the  pursuer  was  like ; 
and  as  ho  issued  from  the  inn,  recognized  my  ct- 
devant  host.  Colonel  Eamworth.  I  need  not  say 
my  vengeance  was  sated  at  once ;  he  had  lost  his 
daughter,  and  Waller  was  on  the  road  to  be  mar- 
ried. Apologies  and  explanations  came  in  due 
time,  for  all  my  injuries  and  sufferings ;  and  I  con- 
fess, the  part  which  pleased  me  most  was,  that  I 
saw  no  more  of  Jack  for  a  considerable  period  after ; 
he  started  for  the  continent,  where  be  has  lived 
ever  since  on  a  small  allowance,  granted  by  his 
father-in-law,  and  never  {mying  me  the  stipidated 
sum,  as  I  had  clearly  broken  the  compact. 

So  much  for  my  second  attempt  at  matrimony ; 
one  would  suppose  that  such  experience  should  be 
deemed  sufficient  to  show  that  my  talent  did  not 
lie  in  that  way.  And  hero  I  must  rest  for  the 
present,  with  the  additional  confession,  that  so 
strong  was  the  memory  of  that  vile  adventure,  that 
I  refused  a  lucrative  appointment  under  Lord  An- 
glesey's government,  when  I  discovered  that  his 
hvery  included  "  yellow  plush  breeches ;"  to  have 
such  "  souvenirs  "  flitting  around  about  me,  at  din- 
ner and  elsewhere,  would  have  left  me  without  a 
pleasure  in  existence. 


-•♦♦- 
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It  is  related  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  that,  when  in 
Ireland,  he  had  occasion  to  give  sixpence  to  a  poor 
man  for  opening  a  gate,  or  some  such  passing  ser- 
vice, and  finding,  after  much  search,  amongst  his 
silver,  that  he  had  nothing  less  than  a  shilling,  he 
handed  it  to  the  man,  with  the  observation, "  I  only 
intended  to  give  you  half  this  sum,  and  therefore 
remember  you  owe  me  sixpence."  Murphy's  in- 
stant reply  was,  "  Oh  I  bless  your  honor !  May 
you  live  till  I  pay  you !" 

And  it  was  a  humorous  association  of  ideas 
which  was  evinced  by  a  beggar-woman  on  a  very 
different  occasion.  She  had  pathetically  implored 
alms  from  a  lusty  gentleman,  who  was  hobbling 
along,  in  evident  pain  from  his  swollen  and  gouty 
feet ;  but  her  repeated  entreaties  were  of  no  avail. 
He  waved  his  hand  in  token  of  all  refusal,  when 


she  calmly  exclaimed,  as  she  turned  away,  "Indeed 
I  wish  his  heart  was  as  tinder  as  his  toes!" 

The  Irish  player  gave  a  ready  and  humorous  turn 
to  the  feeling  in  which  he  and  his  manager  were  in- 
volved, when  the  latter  evinced  some  disappoint- 
ment at  the  former  declaring  himself  totally  unable 
to  play  the  part  of  Henry  VIII.  "  Why  you  can 
play  almost  any  thing  and  every  thing,  and  yet  won't 
undertake  that  one  part  of  King  Henry  YIII  ?" 

"No,  indeed,"  replied  the  actor,  "I  canH;  but 
m  tell  you  what  Til  do  for  you — ^I'U  play  the  two 
parts  of  Henry  IV.  and  that  will  be  aiqual." 

When  it  was  proposed  to  adopt  the  English  mea- 
sure of  miles  in  Ireland,  it  was  humorously  objected 
that  it  would  so  increase  the  distance  between  the 
towns,  that  travellers  must  rise  earlier  in  the  morn- 
ing to  perform  their  journeys. 
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*'DiD  your  honor  ever  lioar  the  story  they  tell 
about  the  monks  and  the  fanner  ?" 

**  Tve  heard  many  queer  stories  about  the  monks," 
naid  I,  *'but  what  monks  do  you  speak  ofV 

"  Why,  the  monks  of  Irrelaph,  to  be  sure  sir," 
said  White,  **  what  other?  That's  the  name  of  tliis 
Abbev." 

'*  What  is  the  meaninj*  of  this  name  ?"  said  I, 
"  I  thought  it  was  called  Mucrusa  Abbey." 

"  And  so  it  is  too,"  said  White ;  '*  but,  you  see, 
the  Abbey  of  Irrelagh  means  the  Abbey  on  tiie 
lake.  Well,  not  long  after,  the  Abbey  was  rebuilt 
by  one  Father  Thady  Holen ;  the  poor  friars  didn't 
know  what  in  the  world  to  do  for  want  of  the  vic- 
tuals, so  they  all  began  to  talk  at  Father  Uolen : 
*  It  was  all  along  of  your  spending  all  our  money 
on  the  building,*  says  they  to  Thady,  *  that  we're  in 
the  pucker  we  are  this  blessed  duy,  without  a  bit  or 
a  sup  to  keep  bodv  and  soul  together.' 

"  '  Whisht,  yo  'fools,'  says  Thady,  « if  I  didn't 
make  an  elegant  building  of  it,  do  you  think  the 
people  would  come  to  mass  or  confession  to  us, 
when  they  have  many  a  better  place  nor  this  was 
to  go  to ;  but  if  ye'll  only  hold  out  for  a  little 
while,  I'll  be  bail  we'll  have  the  full  of  the  ])eople, 
and  then  every  thing  will  go  on  well  enough.  In 
the  mane  time,  I'll  find  some  way  of  making  the  pot 
boil,  and  ye  must  all  lend  a  hand.  Caift  ye  go 
to  the  strong  farmers'  wives  and  make  much  of 
the  childer,  put  yeVo  blessing  upon  the  house,  and 
say  an  occasional  mass,  and  I'll  answer  for  it, 
they  won't  let  you  want  for  any  thing.'  *  We  will,' 
says  they ;  and  away  they  ail  went,  except '  one 
young  friar,  Father  John  they  called  him,  and, 
without  any  doubt,  he  was  the  very  image  of  the 
ould  Father  Thady  Ilolcn,  as  like  as  could  be, 
and,  only  that  such  a  thing  couldn't  be,  you'd  say 
he  was  the  ould  friar's  son  ;  but,  be  that  as  it 
may,  it's  certain  they  were  the  greatest  cronies  in 
the  world,  and  the  young  one  always  did  the  ould 
one's  bidding. 

"*Come  here,  brother  Jack,'  says  Thady,  *I 
want  to  have  a  bit  of  a  talk  with  you.  You  see 
what  a  way  I'm  in  with  those  ungrateful  hounds, 
after  building  such  an  elegant  house  over  their 
heads,  they  can't  put  up  with  short  allowance  for  a 
few  days ;  and  surely,  if  I  don't  find  plenty  of  the 
best  for  them,  there'll  be  open  murder,  and  we'll 
be  all  done  for ;  so  I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do,  if  you'll 
only  stand  by  me,  and  promise  not  to  let  on  to  man 
or  mortal.' 

'*  *  Never  fear  me,'  says  Father  John,  *  sure  you 
know  I'd  go  through  fire  and  water  to  serve  vou.' 

"  •  WcU,'  says  Thady,  » well,'  says  he,  » I'll  tell 
you  what  I  have  In  my  head.  There's  ould  Ned 
Cronin  above  there  has  plenty  of  fat  sheep,  and  I 
can't  see  why  we  shouldn't  help  ourselves  to  a  cou- 
ple of  them,  when  it's  for  the  good  of  the  church ; 
and  sure  we  can  give  him  the  value  of  them  in 
masses  for  the  good  of  his  sowl,  and  all  his  fathers 
before  him ;  that'll  be  better  for  him  than  all  the 
sheep  in  the  world ;  and  sure,  exchange  Is  no  rob- 
bery, they  say.  So,  if  you  have  no  objection,  we'll 
begin  this  very  night.' 

**  *  No  objection  in  Ufe,'  says  Father  John ;  and 
80   away  they  went  to   help  themselves   to   ould 


Cronin's  sheep.  You  must  be  sure  it  wasn't  the 
worst  they  took  ;  and  when  thej  came  back,  thert 
was  no  want  of  mutton  in  the  Abbey,  nor  of  plentj 
of  good  broth ;  and  the  other  friars  had  got  laslieiw 
of  meal  from  the  farmers'  wives,  and  'twas  plenty's 
mothers  they  had  once  more  among  them. 

**  Poor  Cronin  didn't  know  what  to  do ;  his  be^t 
sheep  were  aU  going  one  after  another,  and,  for  the 
life  of  him,  he  couldn't  make  out  the  thief.  *  Ah. 
then,  wisha  mother  dear,'  says  he  to  his  ould  mothe^ 
in-law,  who  sat  in  the  chimblev  corner,  *  isn't  it  a 
cruel  case  to  have  all  my  fattest  sheep  going  this 
way  ?  sure  I'll  be  a  ruined  man,  so  I  will,  and  be 
obliged  to  cut  and  run,  and  give  leg  bail  for  my 
honesty.  Oh,  then,  if  I  had  hould  of  the  thief  I'd 
make  a  mummy  of  him,  so  I  would,  but  I  can't,  for 
the  life  of  me,  think  of  who  it  can  be.* 

*'  *  Can't  you,  Agra  V  said  the  oidd  woman  quit« 
quietly,  *  can't  you,  Agra  y  why,  then,  I'll  tell  you ; 
it's  those  thioiug  beggarly  monks  that  come  prowl- 
ing about  the  place,  like  so  many  foxes  at^er  a 
floi'k  of  geese ; .  and,  sure  enough,  they've  hardly 
lefl  me  a  hen  in  the  world  to  lay  an  eg^si  to  eat  for 
my  sup|)er ;  the  sorrow  take  the  whole  set  of  them, 
say  I.' 

*'  *  Whisht !  whisht !  mother  dear,'  flays  Cronin. 
*  don't  be  talking  of  the  clargy  in  that  kind  of  way, 
or  you'll  bring  a  curse  on  mo  and  mine ;  for  surp. 
we  ought  to  lave  the  clargy  to  God,  let  them  do 
what  thev  will.' 

*'*Weil,  I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do  for  you,  my 
child,'  said  the  ould  woman,  *and  if  you'll  only 
give  your  consent,  I'll  engage  to  find  out  the  thief. 
Tut  mu  in  the  big  chest  that's  up  on  the  loft,  and 
make  a  little  hole  in  it  for  me  to  peep  through, 
and  give  me  something  to  eat,  and  a  drop  to  com- 
fort the  ould  heart  within  me ;  and  take  the  chest 
to  the  Abbey  to  keep,  by  the  way  you're  afraid  of 
the  robbers,  and  I'll  soon  know  if  it's  the  friars 
that's  taking  your  sheep.  You  can  come  for  the 
chest  next  (hiv,  pertinding  you  want  something  out 
of  it.' 

"  Well,  sir,  Cronin  being  over  persuaded,  did  as 
the  old  woman  desired  him,  and  locked  her  up  in 
the  chest,  and  took  her  to  the  Abbey. 

'*  When  the  night  came,  the  two  friara  as  usual 
brought  in  a  lump  of  a  fat  sheep,  and  tumbled  it 
down  oa  the  floor.  '  We  have  you,'  says  they,  *  in 
spite  of  ould  Cronin  and  all  his  watching.'  *■  Ho. 
ho  I  may  be  so,  I  think  I  have  you  now ;  1  know  I 
was  right,  though  Neddy  wouldn't  believe  me,' 
thought  tlie  ould  woman  to  herself  as  she  was 
peeping  through  the  hole  in  the  box,  when  she  saw 
the  two  friars  killing  the  sheep.  Now,  you  must 
know,  she  had  a  way  with  her,  of  taking  u  power 
of  snufT  when  any  thing  fretted  her,  and  the  sight 
of  the  killing  the  sheep  vexed  her  so,  that  she 
began  to  take  snuff  like  mad ;  the  snuff  waa  as 
good  snuff  as  ever  was  made  by  Miles  Moriarty  or 
Lundy  Foot  himself,  and  it  so  hap|)eued  that,  for 
the  life  of  her,  she  couldn't  help  giving  a  thunder- 
ing sneeze,  a  psha !  a  psha  I  *  God  bless  us  P  cried 
the  ould  woman. 

** '  By  the  thumb-nail  of  our  blessed  ladv,  we're 
found  out ;  break  open  the  chest  at  once,  roared 
Father  Thadv. 
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"  '  Choke  her,  Jaclt,'  whiipcrcd  Thadv. 

*"  Aj,  thurc  she's  dono  for  now;  only  stick 
>  lump  of  hroad  in  her  mouth,  that  it  may  look 
like  on  accidunt,  and  fasten  up  the  cheBt  agBin.' 

"'That  I  nuRlilEiV  said  Father  John,  -but 
I'll  lie  rertMigcd  of  that  thief  of  a  Cronin,  for  giving 
US  such  a  murdocinn  job.' 

'* '  Lcare  it  oU  to  me,'  raid  Thndy,'  '  I'll  muisge 
it  HO  tliat  we'll  make  a  pretty  peutir,  and  tlirow  all 
ibe  htame  on  the  onld  hag  herself,  who'll  tell  no 

"  Tiio  next  morning,  Cronin  came  for  his  chest, 
which  he  carried  home  with  him,  and  bi^  step- 
mother in  it,  safe  acil  sound,  as  he  thought  j  but 
when  he  opened  it,  nnd  found  the  ould  woman  as 
dead  as   a   Liom-door  nail,  it  wue   be  vhs  durnU- 


'  she  must  hare  done  Bometbing  that  hlndcis  her 
from  restinj;  In  the  grave;  but  Fli  tell  you  what 
you'll  do — give  out  a  );rcBt  wake,  and  invite  all  the 
hrothera  to  it,  anil  get  nasges  said  for  the  repOM 
of  her  eoul.'  says  he,  at  the  some  time  holding  open 
a  large  {loeket  he  had  in  his  vestment  for  bagging 
rabbite.  Kow,  Cronin  understood  what  this  meant 
well  enough,  so  he  jiut  some  money  in  the  friar'a 
pouch  for  the  muiiaes,  and  invited  all  the  holy 
fathers  to  the  wake,  where  there  was  pi<4ity  of 
every  thing,  and  they  were  as  merry,  as  if  at  his 
wedding.  Alter  they  had  eat  and  drank  enough, 
and  said  their  masses,  the  ould  woman  was  bumd 
again.  But,  my  boys  waaa't  aatiiified  yet,  so  tbey 
look  her  up  once  more,  and  fastyied  her  on  iIm 
bauk  of  Cronln's  horse,  that  wm  graiing  in  the 
field  ;  and  when  he  went  out  in  the  gray  of  the 
morning,  what  should  he  ace  but  his  ould  mother 
riding  towards  bint !     Away  he  ran  bellowing  like 


founttercd,  sure  enongh.  '  Och,  ulUgone,  mother 
denr,  and  why  did  you  die?'  cried  he,  '  and  why 
woiddn'C  you  take  mv  advice,  and  not  bo  meddling 
with  the  elar^v?  and  there,  see  tiow  if  you  haven't 
liroofrht  a  juiigraent  from  God  upon  yourself  for 
spakiiig  ill  of  thoae  holy  nion  ?  Oeh,  ullaconc,  and 
wliy  were  you  so  obstinate,  mother  dear?*  But  alt 
this  ullngnning  wa.-i  no  uziv ;  it  woiddn't  tiring  back 
the  ould  woman  ngaln;  i<o,  after  a  ratltitic  wake, 
he  had  her  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  tbo  ould 

■•  '\'ow,  Jai-k,'  said  Father  Thadv,  sfler  the 
licrriu'  was  ov.r,  '  now.  Jack,  I'll  (elj  yoii  what; 
when  the  niKhteoniea  on,  well  take  the  ould  woman 
up.  nnd  piLt  her  agidn-^t  CTOnin'n  door.'  • 

"No  luraiicr  HHJd  than  done;  and  when  Cronin 
ojiened  his  door  in  the  morning,  the  onhl  woman 
fell  in  upon  him,  and  he  raided  such  a  liidliibaluo 
with  the  IHght,  tlmt  he  braujsht  alt  the  neiuhbora 
about  liiiu  ill  a  twinkling.  Well,  fir,  be  didn't  know 
what  to  make  of  it,  for  tie  wa4  fri^leniHl  out  of  his 
Mven  seniieK,  w  away  tic  runs  to  Father  Hoten  to 
ask  Ills  advice. 

"  'It's  a  terrible  thin?,  indeed,'  said  the  ould  rogue, 


a  bull,  and  awav  the  horse  trotted  after  him  every 
foot  of  the  way'till  he  got  over  the  threshold  ofhis 
own  door.  If  lio  was  in  a  perplexity  before,  he 
was  more  so  now ;  and.  to  make  bad  worse,  the 
friars  didn't  know  what  to  say  to  it;  however,  they 
advised  another  wake  and  more  maiscH,  which  was 
accordingly  done,  and  the  onld  woman  burii^d  again 
with  all  possible  speed. 

" '  Now,  Jack,'  savs  Father  Thadv,  as  they  raised 
ttie  ould  lady  lor  t'ho  third  lime,  'now.  Jack,  for 
the  inn.-<ter  stroke  of  all,  that'll  finish  the  work,  and 
take  all  suspicion  clear  and  clean  ofT  of  us.'  i^o 
n'ilh  that  they  carried  the  body  to  Cronin's  ahccji- 
tiunse,  where,  after  killing  three  of  the  sheep,  they 
stuck  her  up  in  Ibc  comer  with  a  bloody  knife  in 
her  liand.  When  Croidn  came  to  let  the  slii-cp  out, 
and  saw  three  of  them  tying  dead,  and  his  uuld 
mother  staniling  with  the  bloody  knife  in  bcr  hand. 
bis  anger  got  the  belter  ofhis  fright. 

"  *  Ah,  yuu  ould  murdering  vagabond  !'  cried  he. 
'  I  see  liow  it  Is  now ;  it  wos  yourself  that  killed  tlie 
sheep,  and  now  vou  can't  rest  in  your  grave,  fur 
helving  tho  holy  hiars.'  With  that  ho  ran  off  and 
told  the  whole  story  to  Father  Thady,  who  gave 
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him  abBolutionf  and  promised,  as  ho  now  knew  the 
reason  of  her  walkinp^,  heM  make  her  lie  quiet  in  the 
grave  for  ever  af^er.  Then  the  ould  woman  was 
buried,  and  never  rose  again ;  and  the  story  flew 
about   the  country   like  lightning,    and    brought 


crowds  to  the  Abbev ;  for  ther  looked  upon  it  u  a 
miracle  from  God  in  behalf  of  the  holy  fathers,  wlto 
from  that  hour  never  wanted  for  any  thing,  till 
Cromwell  (bad  luck  to  him!)  came  and  turned  them, 
bodv  and  bones,  out  of  house  and  home! 


•»• 


AN    IRISH    RACE. 


BY  T.    nENNESSY. 


Did  any  of  our  readers  ever  have  the  good  hick 
to  sec  an'lrinh  race?  Wc  say  good  luck  advisedly, 
for  of  all  the  ]>Ia(i'eA  on  this  terrestrial  globe  for 
divilmint,  dancing,  and  divarsion  of  all  Hons,  an 
Irish  race  course  cannot  be  equalled.  **  (.hily  itself 
can  be  its  parallel."  As  we  fear,  among  our  tens  of 
thousands  of  readers,  much  as  they  might  enjoy 
such  a  scene,  few  have  had  the  opportunity,  we 
will  essay  feebly  to  describe  a  race  we  *'  a.'^sisted 
at'* some  fifteen  years  ago  in  that  country,  immortal- 
ized in  song  as  containing  "  fine  roving  Ijlades,  and 
sweet  pretty  maid.s,'*  to  wit :  old  Kilkenny.  To  all 
conversant  with  Irish  sporting  matter.'*,  it  is  well 
known  that  Kilkenny  in  thotic  days  was  the  {mra- 
dise  of  Irish  sporting  men,  and  its  Hunt  Club  the 
most  fastidious,  as  well  as  the  most  hospitable,  in 
Ireland. 

It  was  on  a  bright  and  balmy  day,  in  the  latter 
jmrt  of  October,  that  I  mounted  my  horse  to  proceed 
to  the  race  ground,  a  distance  of  some  five  miles 
from  the  house  of  a  relative  where  I  had  been  stay- 
ing.     I  had  gone  down  from  Dublin  si)ecinlly  to  be 

E resent  at  these  races,  and  had  been  for  some  days 
earing  the  most  exciting,  and  I  must  add  contra- 
dictory, accounts  regJirding  the  merits  of  the  horses 
to  be  engaged  in  a  certain  race  for  the  hunters* 
plate,  in  which  the  hoi-ses  were  to  be  ridden  by 
gentlemen  of  the  Kilkenny  Hunt  Club  in  a  steeple 
chase  acro.s3  the  count rv. 

jVlthough  there  were  some  five  or  six  liorsos  en- 
tered in  this  race,  it  was  generally  conceded  that 
the  contest  would  lie  between  two ;  and  as  these 
animals  belonged  to  rival  farmers,  named  Xowlan 
and  WaLMh,  from  nearly  the  same  part  of  the  coun- 
try, who  each  had  their  partisans  prepared  to  de- 
fend their  champions  with  all  sorts  of  weapons,  the 
excitement,  as  may  be  imagined,  ran  very  high. 
Two  distinguished  members  of  the  Hunt  Club  had 
pronn'sed  to  ride  them.  The  rival  horses  were  call- 
ed AVhulebone,  and  Peep  o'  Day  Boy,  and  were  cer- 
tainly as  fine  specimens  of  the  Irish  hunter  as  could 
well  be  seen.  While  Mr.  Baker  was  to  steer  Peep 
o'  day  lioy,  Mr.  St.  George  rode  "Whalebone.  The 
admirers  of  Whalebone  would  say,  "Wait  till 
Misther  Sin  George  finds  Whalebone  under  him; 
maybe  he  won't  take  the  consate  out  of  the  Xow- 
lans — the  bodaghs.  The  divil  a  finer  horse  ever 
thrun  a  lep,  or  a  boulder  rider  ever  sthraddled  a 
pig  skin."  While,  on  their  part,  the  backers  of 
Peep  o*  day  Boy  were  of  the  opinion  "lliat  the 
divil  resavo  the  sight  or  light  of  the  *  kup'  <i!ic  of 
the  Walshes  id  ever  see,  wid  such  an  ould,  glander- 
ed  garrawn  as  Whalebone.  Cock  them  up  with  a 
tjilver  *  kup* — anagh  I  The  divil  a  *  kup.'  "  These, 
it  must  be  confessed,  were  very  contra«lictory  opin- 
ions, and  aflbrded  rather  slight  material  to  make  a 
safe  '*  book'*  upon ;  and,  as  I  generally  risked  a 
sovereign  or  two  in  those  days  upon  a  race,  "just 
to  make  it  interesting,"  I  thought  I  would  try  to 


discover  in  some  less  interested  quarter  an  indica- 
tion of  the  real  state  of  the  case.  AccordiDgly,  one 
or  two  days  before  the  race,  I  lounged  round  to  mv 
friend's  stables,  to  smoke  my  after-dinner  cigar, 
and,  presenting  a  plug  of  cavendish  to  John  the 
groom,  I  asked  his  opinion  on  the  merits  of  the 
rival  horses. 

John,  after  re-filling  and  re-lighting  his  pipe — a 
process  which  in  Ireland  is  one  of  great  complexity 
and  deliberation,  and  which  must  be  seen  to  be 
appreciated — hemmed  oracularly,  spat  thrice,  wiped 
his  mouth  with  the  back  of  his  hand,  and  proceeded 
to  enlighten  me  after  the  following  fashion :  "  Why, 
you  see,  your  honor,  thim  Xowlans  is  always  boast- 
in'  av  the  cattle  they  rare ;  but  I  wish  to  gracious 
we  were  as  sure  av  the  Rcpale,  this  night,  as  that 
Whalebone  will  show  thim  nothin*  but  his  tail  over 
that  coorse — that's,  if  Mr.  Sin  George  can  only  hould 
him." 

This  was  certainly  oracular,  and  slightly  *'  Buna- 
byish,"  but  I  knew  enough  of  Jo]in*s  pecuhar  forms 
of  expression  to  be  satisfied  that  Whalebone  was 
the  horse  to  back,  and  I  accordingly  invested  on 
him — with  what  result  will  be  seen. 

The  roads  to  the  course  were  crowded  with  stur- 
dy pedestrians,  and  well-mounted  frize-coated  far> 
mers  from  the  Walsh  mountains,  all  eagerly  discuss- 
ing the  merits  of  the  feeveral  horses,  while  every 
description  of  vehicle,  from  the  handsome  barouche, 
with  its  four  posters,  to  the  **  Thing  you  Know" 
with  a  straw  bed  for  cushions,  and  a  red-headed 
farmer's  wife,  sitting  in  great  state,  for  its  occupant, 
blocked  the  wav.  Some  of  the  scenes  on  the  road 
to  the  course  were  of  the  most  ludicrous  character, 
and  could  certainly  not  be  witnessed  out  of  Ireland. 
On  the  arrival  at  the  gate  leading  to  the  course,  the 
crowd  became  almo^t  impassable,  and  a  small  fee  be- 
ing demanded  from  horsemen  and  caniages,  all  sorts 
of  schemes  were  put  into  requisition  to  evade  it. 
"  Here,  hould  me  horse,  Paddy,"  one  stout  frize- 
coated  fellow  would  say,  "until  I  run  acrass  to 
Finlev's  tint,  and  tell  him  to  sind  up  his  gorsoon  to 
take  care  of  the  baste."  The  "baste"  alluded  to, 
furious  to  rejoin  his  companions  who  had  passed 
thro'  the  gateway,  was  loosed  as  if  by  accident, 
and  rushing  through,  nearly  overturned  the  gate- 
keei)er,  and  was  caught  inside  by  the  triumphant 
concocter  of  this  ruse  to  t4ivc  a  shilling.  The  same 
man  would,  and  probably  the  same  day  did,  with  all 
tko  pleasure  in  life,  spend  twenty  in  treating  his 
friends  and  boon  companions.  On  the  course,  the 
scenes  presented  were  of  the  most  extraordinary 
and  varied  character.  In  all  the  most  conspicuous 
places,  and  apparently  in  imminent  peril  of  being 
trampled  upon  by  the  excited  crowd,  were  mendi- 
cants of  all  descriptions.  Tlie  lame,  the  blind,  the 
paralytic,  and  others  who  exhibited  hideoua-look- 
ing  sores  to  excite  the  compassion  of  the  public, 
were  early  on  the  ground  plying  their  respective 
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svocalions.  Impostors  of  all  klmlN  of  miiiery 
nboundvcl,  and  it  van  olKirrvuklc  that  llioao  wIliiw 
miafortunpu  were  Himulateil  were  tlin  loudest  In  their 
■ppcaiN  lo  the  chnritable.  Some  sueh  entrcntirsi 
■A  the  following  liught  be  lieurd:  ")'or  the  mke 
of  tlir  HoIt  Vurf^n,  lavo  your  cbaTitipii  with  tlie 
poor  loni;  widdi-,  tnd  her  leren  Ji'tolHlt  utiihans 
thi«  day."  Aiiother,  a  grt'ut  hulkiiiR  ft'lluir,  with  ii 
vi1litiioii<i  cant  of  cuuntenaiirp,  cx|ji>iitvd  liis  leg 
with  a  horrible  runninf;  coro  artiBtienllj  );ut  up  for 
the  oreLision  with  cBU:!tic,  BuUoiiod  pnbliu  comiias- 
'  '  '  IIowb:  "Ah,  good 


ir  deurtcd  crayiLurf  tlmt" 
way  tu  tliL^  l>lL'B4i;tl  nu'holy  well  nt  Lon^h  Dargt" 
And  vhc'ii  tlie  party  paiupd  him  unheeding,  he 
iniiticred  in  a  Lower  tone,  "  IIi'll  pwsliu  yez,  ye 
naxurs."  While  a  third  rcKcd  on  hU  vocal  jKiwerii, 
and  Iho  rL-li)rioiui  charaeter  of  liin  minnlri'lxy,  fur 
provoking  eompassion,  iti  straiuA  like  the  foUow- 

Oph.  'twiis  on  (lie  Chrl-linw  tnnniLit 

Tli"llrVij"i.liui<>tnln-, 
All  b«  lliv  Ilallli:  t-ay. 
Thr.'.'Aiij;.'1>i>niiiihli<Mi, 

All  tw  Ihfl  auiin  any. ' 
On  Rvery  part  of  the  Tace-cnursc,  cxeept  that 
eiipeeially  reaervod  for  the  horH«i.  ti'iitu  were  fon- 
atriieli>d  where  rcfreahmenla,  coiiuntiug  chkily  nf 
potBtoe!>,  )wcon,  cabbage,  and  laikim  of  whisker, 
could  he  olitaincd.  In  every  one  of  tho  tenia  wan 
a  p)|ii>r  or  a  fiddler:  and  even  at  the  hour  of  my 
arrival,  dancing  had  eotnmeiieed  in  niany  jilacex 
with  (civHt  a|>irit.  In  Ihint  of  each  tent,  »iwpciidc<l 
fhmi  a  long  pide,  wan  citlier  the  rign  nf  ibe  owner, 
removed  for  the  uonce  from  the  fmnt  of  bin  hoatd- 
ric,  (if  he  hcpt  one,)  or  liomn  Kymliol,  such  iia  nil 
old  hut,  a  herring,  or  a  wisp  of'  buy,  liy  whieU  hu 
woulii  lie  known  liy  his  friend*  and  aci|naintanciM. 
On  FOnu!  of  the  tiignii  might  he  read  the  mthcr  in- 
coiigruouEi  annuiincemcntforat^nt  of:  "  EHltriain- 
mini  fur  hfnn  am/  Bi^t,  i,w  Miik  /'oo/r-y;"  on  an- 


other, "  Gond  dry  lodginri  ip  Mary  Mnltonwrii 
whilo  nnotlicr  uli'll.  nuder  the  sign  of  the  l<i'i'-li'ii 
evrayuil  the  following  poctieal  r 
hia  liquors: 


"y. 


It  niu«  not  bo  auppoacd.  however,  that  the  waii(.< 
of  tlie  more  ariKtocralic  jiortioii  of  lliii  crowd  «cri' 
not  ]irovidi<d  for.  IlnndAOmc  niiii'iiuce"  of  Fnuwy 
cunvaa  wercalE<a  lo  be  found,  wlievc  lliv  luu^t  fu'^li- 
diouK  epii'iire  could  gratify  his  tajteii,  and  «lnn> 
wiuc  and  viiinili  of  the  liuest  qiiatily  could  ba  had 
at  rCBPonahle  prices. 

And  then,  universal  hospitality  reigned  on  tht 
eoursi'.  EviTT  enrringennd  car  contained  an  abun- 
dniitiuneh;  the  more  arintocnitie  had  champagne, 
the  more  leiDiiblc  colil  punch  ;  anil  if  ynu  wore  un- 
fortunate enough  not  to  know  any  body — a  thing 
ofrareoceurrriu'cat  euchapWc — still  your  chances 
of  a  free  luneli  were  not  entirely  hopclcev,  for  1 
liave  been  depiili'd  myself,  hy  the  ho^jnlablc  pro- 
jirietor  of  a  lunch,  to  invite  a  perfect  stninger,  be- 
cause, to  use  tlie  worik  of  nur  hoi-t,  "He  looked 
like  n  ditcent  fvllow." 

Alas!  1  fear  thing*  are  changed  there  now.  Thia 
is  fiflccn  yrars  ago.  and  although  the  will  is  Mill 
unchnnged,  yet  tho  means  are  now  wanting. 

Before  coming  to  the  cveW  of  the  day,  it  would 
he  unbir  to  omit  noticing  a  class  of  frequenters  of 
raoe-cunrxes  who  were  tai  ^rvtri;  and  who  alwayi 
aflbrdcd  nio  the  most  intense  pleasure  in  hearing 
them.  I  allude  to  the  ballad-Hngers,  who,  unlike 
the  trouboduurt  of  old,  did  not  accoin|mny  theni- 
xelTcs  on  any  uuitrument,  but  lelicf  on  their  vocal 
lJualiltI■^  or  ratlier  their  (xiwcr  of  lungs,  and  tlie 
exciting  cliaracier  of  their  songs,  to  command 
a  crowd,  and  with  it  a  ready  sale  for  their  wares. 
TTcnvens!  such  voices!  Their  main  object  being 
to  atlruct  purchuscm,  it  was  ncccsnary,  over  the 
dill  and  uproar  of  a  race-course  or  a  lair,  that  they 
should  1)0  heard,  aiid  harmony  waa,  of  course, 
unthought  of— indeed,  I  have  yet  to  hear  an  Irish 
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And  llion 


l>aUiid-9ill(;or  with  rvon  *  decent 
tha  Hurce  coniputitinn  by  wliiuli  ihur  were  uur- 
rnundud !  Vn  nil  Men  were  rivals  for  the  Fpare 
|HH-ket  moiieT  of  tin'  fisnvitig  ind  wii-itvil  crowd— 
jiWllero,  duieen,  pei-p-showis  and  every  ^nriety 
uf  otlractiun.  Such  viiuiida  u  thi^iie  niialit  be 
horil — "  tlvn;  is  tlie  but  epvech  aud  ilviu'  words 
■if  ilnrliii  Bniillej,  I'oinnioiily  callinl  'beut,'  who 
wiiH  IiiDfcd  in  Aiut  of  Cliiiiiioll  (auiiiiKU)J>il,  fur 
tlie  i-nii'l  uiid  inrWiuH*  inunk'T  uf  liiit  gniudiuMher 
Biiil  lier  lw»  or|ihau  chilik-r,  bi  orilcr  tugvt  ucroek 
(■I'lfinitd  wlilvb  hIiv  liod  cuiuvdrd  In  tlu'  Hnro— «nil 
hU  for  unt:  lm|iCMmy."  It  may  Ihi  raid  that  the  aboTo 
DrailU'v  liad  cxidn'ted  111*  ulttiico  n-venl  jnut  be- 
tiirr,  liiit  lie  vaa  alwftyH  fCflixl  fur  (nth  outcutlou. 
and  liiB  "  lant  nurds"  euld  aiiiaiingl]'. 


Tlii-n.  fUr,-i-..ii-wrl1 
while— 

"Wlierc  tlic  binzes  are  you  ]ni:i1iiii'  tot  To 
oinaiillBUii  uf  tlie  ditil,  diiti't  ;uii  n-e  (ho  Mcawd 
uilkiil  *t  liiv  fill,  tliut  jiiii  iieurly  tiik  the  (iM'sav 
wid  your  bi^iK'^'^Y"  "Ol.!  yon  ivnnt  a  ballad,  do 
yiiu!  hiTU  it  !:<,  and  the  divil  rfpavu  uliuer  xniig  un 
the  cooMi' :" 

Miuhs  Iliiii,  wlw  li-t  yon  nnt,  «■»  tlio  Slun  Vnn  Vwlil, 
Uil-hd  Ihin,  wlui  l<'t  }»il  iHil.  «t  llix  Miuli  Viu  V<K-Lt. 
My  LonLx'i  lun.  I  lurliil.'.li  lllllij.ku; 

•■  Tliat'i  (he  flrrt  varm!  ot  ('(iiiiiwllor  0'('oniK'U\ 
(luny  clory  lie  hU  lied,  1  pray,  Jariix  Iliin  nik'bi :)  aa 
I  «■:(  wiyiii);,  (hal'il  the  lin>t  vnnH:  iiv  ('oiili-i'lliir 
O't'oniii'U'R  fcruat  xoiiif,  which  he  miii};  in  thu  I'ariia- 
iiii-iK  lloii!".'  when  lie  was  lilieralrilby  order  itv  the 
Juuk  <>'  Willhif^on — all  for  one  hajH.imy." 

"  Walk  up  iKiw,  litthi  liovH  anil  ifitU,  and  hln- 
K|ieet  hiT  Mii^<-ittT'8,  Quivn  Vieiuria'ii,  peeii-»hiiw, 
line  of  whii'h  identically  fhe  fb'iwii  tlie  yintnt;  girin- 
ei'ii;!  and  [irimviwi*''  at  Viiipor  I'iikiIo  livvi'ry  ihiv. 
\Vl|ie  yiinv  evi"',  bluwyonr  no^cK,  nndiloii't  hn-alfie 


"  That  ia  (he  north  pole  by  sunrise,  taking  on  the 
Kpot  by  a  beautiful  youDK  laily  of  seventeen  yean 
(UTuKe.  Ity  looking  to  the  right  youwil]  pee  a  white 
hear  a  suL-klin^  nil  her  eubs,  the  whole  forming  one 
ptarid  fan-tui-iiio-go-ria  which  clearly  prov«i  Ibal 
JIHtannia  mlea  thu  waves  which  nature  does  pro- 
cure.   Cheep,  cheep." 

*-  Thu  next  is  die  portrait  of  'Riehard—Kan  if 
IJoH,'  Ht  eullcd  from  tlie  color  of  his  hair,  from  the 
two  Krelieh  wonb  kurv — color,  and  de  lion — of  Ids 
hair!"  "  Eleru's  the  kerrect  card  Iv  tlie  races,  wi(h 
the  names,  weifihta,  aud'eolor  ol  the  riders,  ail  for 
Hix-pciive."  "  <.'i|:aws  and  a,  hght— cigaw*  and  a 
li^il."  "I  won't  a  (;tgar-r.r.r !"  "Cicaw,  sir,  tm 
.sir,  siipeuee,  Mir."  "Arrah,  is  it  jokiu'  ye  are; 
vix-pcnca  for  a  ciGar-r-r*?  Wouldn't  I  eel  an 
!  uuiieu  of  r'nle  Limerick  for  thruppcnce?  I'U  give 
I  yon  a  penny  fur  wun."  "  <io  to  tiLtiun,  you  d— d 
Irish  clod;  I'd  have  to  teach  yon  to  Huoke  It,  if  [ 
did  Rive  it  to  yon."  • 
<]piu  rhaytOA's  ilancbtaroi  the  t>iBk>  of  Xll«, 


Kill'  lu-l  hi-T  hit  miin  t 
i^i'lnii,  "Ulrbs  nlik'h 


"Here's  fourteen  varscs  iv  thcGmlin'  iv  Mowsin 
the  Itulmshe:!,  all  for  one  hapcnnr.'' 

l*re|«ru(ioiui  now  cnmuienced  for  the  business  of 
,  the  day.  Ilel'ore  tlie  steeple  chase,  wi'rc  one  or 
I  two  tlat  ittKf*  of  no  particular  interri^.  allhonyli 
one  of  them  WBii  not  without  a  ludicrous  incident; 
one  of  iIh)  lnir.«.-M  eiit'iip.'d  in  tiic  race,  aud  called 
by  his  owDi'r  "  liii|)vstor."  (in  com-eiiueiice  of  hi* 
unn'liuliti'  ijUiiliiic.)  hariiif;  bolted  from  Ilie  couirc 
i  right  tlinm;.'h  a  par(y  Hcuti'd  ou  the  sod  at  lunch. 
kn<ickiii!(  liver  elmiiitiafiiiu  buttles,  etc.,  but  ■•ti'anpr 

,  It  was  alioiit  three  o'clock,  when  the  btijfle  iioiind- 
ed  for  the  im-at  race  of  the  ilay.  Tlimngh  the 
kiiulniiM  of  a  I'rii'iid,  I  had  obtaiiuil  aecefs  to  the 
enelui^ure  alien-  the  hoTiieS  were  BB<hl]ed.  and  thus 
hiid  an  (i]>|ior(iiiiiiy  of  seeing  them  stripped.  There 
were  -six  liur't's  in  nil  (o  go,  out  of  a  dozen  eQ(rie9, 
nnihhir  rivals.  Whalebone  and  Pccpo' day  Uov,  were 
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cleftrly  the  best  of  the  lot.  To  a  critical  eye,  neither 
of  tliem  were,  however,  fit  for  a  fast  race,  as  they 
were  both  entirely  too  **  high,"  and  were  jumping 
out  of  their  skina  for  want  of  sufficient  exercise. 
Through  some  oversight,  neither  of  the  horses  had 
arrived  on  the  course  until  within  half  an  hour  of 
the  time  for  starting.  When  I  got  inside  the  en- 
closure, I  saw  Mr.  St.  George  talking  earnestly  to 
the  groom  who  had  Whalebone  in  charge,  glancing 
uneasily  from  time  to  time  at  the  horse.  Presently 
1  saw  a  faint  smile  chase  away  the  frown  upon  St. 
George's  handsome  coimtenance,  and  1  inwardly 
coi^jectured  that  he  had  hit  upon  some  plan  of  get- 
ting a  preparatory  gallop  before  the  race,  although 
how  this  was  to  be  accompliBhcd,  knowing  the 
well-known  punctuality  of  Lord  Howth  in  starting 
the  horses,  I  could  not  imagine.  Meanwhile,  Whale- 
bone seemed  to  treat  all  this  anxiety  about  him 
with  the  greatest  contempt,  laying  down  his  ears 
ominously  when  any  thing  approached  him,  and 
being  so  particularly  active  with  his  heels  that  I 
made  an  inward  vow  to  give  him  a  wide  berth  on 
the  course.  Peep  o^  day  Boy,  on  the  contrary,  ap- 
peared a  good-tempered  slob  of  a  horse,  apparently 
fitter  for  a  brcwer^s  dray  than  for  a  four-mile  dash, 
at  racing  speed,  over  one  of  the  stiflfest  countries 
in  Ireland.  At  last,  the  bugle  sounded  to  saddle, 
and  at  ten  minutes  to  throe,  the  horses  left  the  en- 
closure. They  all  submitted  to  be  mounted  readily, 
save  Whalebone,  who  reared,  plunged,  and  lashed 
out  in  all  directions,  much  to  the  danger  of  his 
rider,  and  all  but  preventing  him  from  getting  into 
the  saddle  at  all.  When  there,  greatly  to  my  sur- 
prise, instead  of  adopting  the  soothing  system  with 
his  horse,  St.  George  struck  him  sharply  three  or 
four  timofi  with  his  spurs,  irritating  the  horse  nearly 
to  madncijs,  and  caiLsing  him  to  rush  through  the 
gate  with  the  speed  of  a  whirlwind,  nearly  overset- 
ting the  other  horses  and  their  riders.  The  only 
control  St.  George  ap]>eared  to  execute  over  him 
was  to  turn  him  away /ro;/i  the  stu warded  stand,  and 
he  pursued  his  way  down  the  course,  literally  flying 
over  the  ground.  The  cours^e,  which  was  admira- 
bly kept  by  a  troop  of  the  Scots  Greys  who  were 
then  ({uartered  iit  Kilkenny,  fortunately  afforded  no 
obstruction  to  his  terrible  career.  The  wildest 
excitement  prevailed  among  the  people  on  each 
side  of  the  ropes,  and  ^ich  cries  as  *'  Oh !  great 
Saver  of  the  world !  he'll  be  kilt !"  *'  Be  the  Crass 
of  Cashel,  he's  a  dead  man,"  rising  into  shouts 
of  admiration  as  he  was  seen  seated  unfalteringly 
in  his  saddle,  his  horse  taking  every  thing  in  his 
stride,  without  a  touch  or  a  mistake.  Nearly  half 
the  course  was  thus  gone  over,  St.  George  still  ap- 
parently passive,  when,  to  the  horror  of  some  and 
the  astonishment  of  all,  upon  approaching  the  most 
diflicuU  leap  of  the  whole,  he  was  seen  to  gather 
up  his  reins,  take  a  pull  at  his  horse,  and  turn  his 
whip  upon  him  with  all  his  force.  The  jump  he 
rode  at  being  one  of  the  mo!«t  dangerous  sort  at  a 


high  rate  of  speed,  deserves  a  passing  description. 
It  was  what  is  called  in  Ireland  a  ^^boreen" — an- 
ffiiee^  a  lane,  generally  used  as  a  cart-road  from  one 
part  of  a  farm  to  another,  or  as  a  short  cut  to  the 
high-road,  and  having  almost  invariably  a  high 
thorn  fence  on  each  side,  with  double  gripes'- or 
ditches  to  carry  off  the  water,  the  distance  usually 
from  side  to  side  being  from  twenty-two  to  thirty 
feet,*  and  is  generally  crossed  in  huntmg  by  jump- 
ing into  the  lane  on  one  side,  and  from  it  into  the 
field  on  the  other.  To  see  a  man,  therefore,  in- 
stead of  slackening  his  speed  at  such  an  obstacle, 
increase  it,  seemed  almost  like  insanity,  esp^ially 
with  what  seemed  a  runaway  horse.  The  horse, 
upon  receiving  the  blow  of  the  whip,  eould  be  seen, 
even  from  the  distance  I  was,  literally  bounding 
from  the  earth  with  rage  mid  pain.  He  rushed  to- 
wards the  lane  with  the  speed  of  a  cannon  ball,  and 
when  within  four  feet  of  it  rose  in  the  air,  and,  in- 
credible as  it  will  appear  to  some,  cleared  the  whole 
space  without  touching  a  twig,  or  unhorsing  his 
gallant  rider!  People  drew  their  breath  more 
freely,  and  gave  vent  to  their  suppressed  feelings 
in  a  cheer  which  must  have  l>een  heard  by  St. 
George,  who  was  seen  in  a  few  minutes  cantering 
back  towards  the  starting  point,  himself  and  his 
horse  covered  with  foam  and  perspiration,  but  the 
latter  apparently  perfectly  sobered.  As  almost 
every  one  imagined  his  horse  had  run  away  with 
him,  few  apologies  were  necessary  to  the  stewards, 
and,  after  a  few  minutes'  delay,  the  horses  were 
started  for  the  race. 

I  asked  mv  friend  John,  who  was  on  the  course 

driving  Ids  master's  family,  what  the  chances  were 

now  for  Whalebone,  and  his  answer  was  significant 

and  satisfactory—**  Be  the  mortial,   your   honor, 

whin  I  saw  Mr.  Sin  George  layan'  to  the  hortic 

coming  to  the  Bureen,  I  thought  some  body's  nick 

must  be  bruk ;  but  when  I  saw  him  land  sale,  I  said 

<  to  myself,  *  It's  a  Boyne  salmon  to  a  Watcrford  hake 

I  on  Whalebone;  *all  he  wanted  was  a  little  of  the 

i  divil  tuk  out  of  him,  and  now  he'll  go  as  paysable 

as  a  lamb." 

An<i  John  prognosticated  truly.  The  race  was 
run,  and  Whalebone  had  it  all  his  own  way  from  the 
start,  coming  in  an  easy  winner  by  ten  lengths,  and 
distancing  Peep  o'  day  Boy.  There  was  an  im- 
promptu race  on  the  road  homewards,  ending  in  a 
beautiful  fight  between  the  rival  factions,  in  which 
four  of  the  Xowlans  were  kilt,  but  subsequently 
recovered,  and  several  others  were  severely 
wounded. 


*  The  dbtancc  cleared  by  ^  Whalebone"  at  thbt  Jump  was 
I  measured  ufu^r  tlie  race,  and  w.is  exactly  twenty-four  feet 
j  and  six  inches.  The  hon^e  wan  purchased,  before  he  left  the 
':  course,  by  the  Marqnl»  f>f  Waterford,  for  thrco  hundrt:d 
pmlncaA,  tiud  iiude^  the  name  of  ^  Blueskin*"  addei!  to  his 
'  laurels  by  winnlu;;  almost  every  race  ho  was  engaged  in. 


•»♦ 


An  Irish  Tit  for  an  Engli**!!  Tat.  —  It  was 
II  pi< plant  sally  of  humor  by  which  the  Irwli  lady, 
in  c<)in])any,  n^torted  the  sarcu^m  of  av  Engli.sh 
lady,  who,  half-jocularly  of  coui-sc,  attributed  a  very 
polite  readiness  for  wine  to  the  daughters  of  Erin. 
*'  1  believe  that  in  Ireland,"  she  observed,  **  it  in 
quite  customary  for  a  lady,  if  she  only  catches  the 
eye  of  a  gentleman  earnestly  directed  to  her  at 
dinno.r-iable  to  nay,  'Port,  if  you  please.'  Prompti- 
tude is  the  order  of  the  day." 


*'Yes,"  replied  the  Irish  lady,  not  overpleapod 
with  the  insinuation,  and  determuied  to  i-epay  it 
with  interest,  "  and  the  promptitude  takes  another 
direction  in  your  country." 

**  How  do  you  mean?" 

**  Why,  when  an  English  lady  finds  a  gentleman's 
eye  upon  fter  at  table,  I  understand  she  averts  her 
countenance,  and,  bhishing,  says  in  her  gentlest 
tone,  *  You  must  ask  i»apa.' " 
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The  difliciilty  of  polcctiiip  from  the  viilpar  herd 
of  Irish  Imlls  one  that  shall  bo  entitled  to  the  prize, 
from  the  united  merits  of  pre-eminent  absurdity 
and  indinputahle  orijrinulity,  is  preater  than  hasty 
judjrea  may  imagine.  Many  bidls,  reputed  to  be 
bred  and  born  in  Ireland,  are  of  foreijrn  extraction  ; 
and  mfjny  more,  supposed  to  be  unrivalled  in  their 
kind,  may  he  matched  in  all  their  capital  jtoinftt :  for 
inrttiuu'c,  there  irf  not  a  more  celebrated  bull  than 
Padtlv  lilakeV.  When  Paddv  heard  an  KuplLsh 
gentleman  sjH'akinp  of  the  tine  echo  at  the  lake  of 
Killarney,  which  repeats  the  Hound  forty  times,  he 
very  promptly  observed,  "  Faith,  that's  nothing  at 
all  to  the  echo  in  my  father's  garden,  in  the  county 
of  <ialway  :  if  you  say  to  it,  *  How  do  you  do,  I'addy 
Blake  ?'  it  will  answer,  *  Pretty  well,  I  thank  you,  sir.'' ' 

Now  this  echo  of  Paddy  Blake's,  which  has  long 
been  the  admiration  of  the  world,  is  not  a  prodigy 
vnhjue  in  its  kind ;  it  can  be  mati-hed  by  one  re- 
corded in  the  inmiortal  works  of  the  great  Lord 
Verulam. 

"  I  remember  well,"  says  this  father  of  philosophy, 
"  that  wlien  I  went  to  the  echo  at  I*ort  Charenton, 
there  was  an  old  Parisian  that  took  it  to  be  the 
work  of  spirits,  and  of  good  spirits ;  *  for,'  said  he, 
*  call  Satan,  and  the  echo  will  not  deliver  back  the 
devil's  name,  but  will  say,   IV/Vw.' " 

Among  the  famous  bulls  recorded  by  the  illustri- 
ous Joe  Miller,  there  is  one  which  has  been  continu- 
ally (piotcd  as  an  example  of  original  Irish  genius. 
An  Knglish  gentleman  was^vriting  a  letter  in  a 
coffee-house,  and  perceiving  that  an  Irishman  sta- 
tioned behind  him  was  taking  that  liberty  which  He- 
phapstion  used  with  his  friend  Alexander,  instead  of 
putting  his  seal  upon  the  lips  of  the  curioux  imperti- 
nent, the  English  gentleman  thought  proiMir  to  re- 
prove the  Hibernian,  if  not  with  delicacy,  at  least 
with  jioetical  justice:  he  concluded  writing  his  let- 
ter in  these  words : — "  1  would  say  more,  but  u  d — d 
tall  Irishman  is  reading  over  my  shoulder  every 
wortl  I  write.'' 

•*Vou  lie,  you  scoundrel!" said  the  self-convicted 
Hibernian. 

This  blunder  is  imipiestionably  excellent ;  but  it 
is  not  originally  Irish:  it  comes,  with  other  riches, 
from  the  l^ast,  as  the  reader  may  find  by  looking 
mtoa  book  by  M.  (lalland,  entitled,  '*The  Remark- 
able Sayings  of  the  Eastern  Nations." 

"  A  learned  man  was  writing  to  a  friend ;  a  trouble- 
some fellow  was  beside  him,  who  was  looking  over 
his  shoulder  at  what  he  was  writing.  The  learned 
man,  who  perceived  this,  continued  writing  in  these 
words,  *If  an  impertinent  chap,  who  stands  beside 
me,  were  not  looking  at  what  1  write,  I  woidd  write 
many  other  things  to  you  which  should  be  known 
only  to  you  and  to  me.' 

"The  troublesome  fellow,  who  was  reading  on, 
now  thought  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  speak,  and 
sai<l,  *  I  swear  to  vou  that  I  have  not  read  or  looked 
at  what  y<Mi  are  writing.' 

"  The  learned  man  replied,  '  Blockhead  as  you 
are,  whv  then  do  vou  sav  to  me  what  vou  ai*e  now 
saying  ?'  " 

Making  allowance  for  the  difference  of  manners 
in  eastern  ami  northern  nations,  there  is,  ccTtainly. 
such  a  similaritv  between  this  oriental  anecdote  and 


Joe  Miller's  story,  that  we  may  conclude  the  latter 
is  stolen  from  the  former.  Now,  an  /rwA  bull  niuei 
be  a  species  of  blunder  peculiar  to  Ireland ;  thos^ 
that  we  have  hitherto  examined,  though  they  may 
j  be  called  Irish  bulls  by  the  ignorant  vulgar,  have 
no  right,  title,  or  claim  to  such  a  distinction.  We 
should  invarijibly  exclude  from  that  class  all  blun- 
ders which  can  be  found  in  another  count r v.  For 
instance,  a  sjwech  of  the  celebrated  Irish  beauty. 
Lady  (' ,  has  been  called  a  bull ;  but  a*  a  paral- 
lel can  be  produced,  in  the  six-och  of  an  English 
nobleman,  if  till*  for  noth'mff.  When  her  ladyship 
was  presented  at  court,  his  majesty  George  the 
Si'cond  politely  hoped,  "that,  since  her  arrival  in 
England,  she  had  been  entertained  with  the  gaie^ 
ties  of  London." 

"  O  yes,  ]>lease  your  majesty,  I  have  seen  every 
sight  in  London  worth  seeing,  except  a  coronation." 

This  nairtti:  is  certainly  not  e(|ual  to  that  of  the 
English  earl-marshal,  wlio,  when  his  king  found 
fault  with  some  arrangement  at  his  coronation,  said, 
"  Please  your  majesty,  I  hope  it  will  bo  better  next 
time.'' 

A  gentleman  was  complimenting  Madame  Denis 
on  the  manner  in  which  she  had  just  acted  Zara. 
"To  act  that  part," said  she,  **a  peivon  should  be 
young  and  handsome." — "  Ah,  madam  I"  replied  the 
com]iIimenterfw/»'rw<«/,  "you  are  a  compleie  proof 
of  the  contrary." 

We  know  not  any  original  Irish  blunder  superior 
to  this,  unless  it  be  that  which  Lord  Orford  pro- 
nounced to  be  the  best  bull  that  he  ever  heard : — 

"  I  hate  that  woman,"  said  a  gentleman,  looking 
at  one  who  had  been  his  nurse,  "  I  hate  that  woman, 
for  she  changed, me  at  nurse." 

In  the  late  proclamation  of  an  Irish  mayor,  we 
are  informed  that  certain  business  is  to  be  transact- 
ed in  that  city  "  every  Monday  (Easter  Sunday  only 
excepted)."  This  seems  rather  an  unnecessary  ex- 
ception ;  but  it  is  not  an  inadvertency  caused  by 
any  hurry  of  business  in  his  worship :  it  is  deliber- 
ately copied  from  a  precedent,  set  in  England,  by  a 
baronet  formerly  well  known  in  parliament,  who, 
in  the  preamble  to  a  bill,  propoH'd  that  certain  re- 
gulations should  take  place  "on  every  Monday 
(Tuesday  excepted)."  We  fear,  also,  that  an  Eng- 
lish mayor  has  been  known  to  blunder.  Some  years 
ago  the  mayor  of  a  capital  English  city  published  a 
proclamation  and  advertisement,  previous  to  the 
races,  "  that  no  gentleman  will  be  allowed  to  ride 
on  the  course,  but  the  hortff  that  are  to  run.**  A 
mayor's  blundering  proclamation  is  not,  however, 
worth  half  so  much  in  the  eye  of  ridicule  as  a  lord- 
lieutenant's. 

A  Mint  In  crai^e  \6  iwico  u  tidut  in  luwn. 

A  lndl  on  the  throne  is  worth  twice  as  much  &s  a 
bull  in  the  chair. 

"Bv  thr  Lord-lieutenant  and  Council  of  li-eland. 
"  A  proclamation. 

*      «      *      w 

"  Whereas,  the  greatest  economy  is  necossarr  in 
the  consum[)tion  of  all  ijfe4:ics  oft/rain^  ami  ttjiffially 
in  the  cu7isnmptioti  ofjiotatof*,  etc. 

"Given  at  the  Council-chamber  in  Dublin." 
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The  next  article  in  our  newspaper  is  an  advertise- 
ment of  lands  to  be  let  to  ofi  improving  tenant : — 
**  A  few  miles  from  Cork,  in  a  moat  tporiing  country, 
bounded  by  an  uncommon  ^n«turf-bogf  on  the  verge 
of  which  there  are  a  number  of  fine  lime-kilnt, 
where  that  jnanure  may  be  had  on  very  moderate 
terms,  the  distance  for  carriage  not  being  many 
hundred  yards.  The  whole  lands  being  now  in 
great  heart,  and  completely  laid  down,  entirely 
surrounded  and  divided  by  impenetrable  furze  ditches^ 
made  of  quarried  atone  laid  edgeways.^^ 

Wc  con  never  sufficieutlv  admire  these  furze 
ditches  made  of  quarried  stone ;  they  can,  indeed, 
bo  found  only  in  Ireland :  but  we  have  heard  in 
England  of  things  almost  as  extraordinary.  Dr. 
Grey,  in  his  erudite  and  entertaining  notes  on  Iludi- 
bros,  nfcords  the  deposition  of  a  lawyer,  who  in  an 
action  of  battery,  told  the  judge  *'that  the  defend- 
ant beat  his  client  with  a  certain  ico*)d^n  ifistrumait 
called  an  iron  peatle.^^  Nay,  to  go  further  still,  a 
wise  annotutor  on  the  Pentateuch,  named  I'etcr 
Harrison,  observed  of  Moses*  two  tablen  of  atone, 
that  they  were  made  of  ahittitn-irootl. 

An  uniuforiued  Irishman,  hearing  the  Sphinx  al- 
luded to  in  company,  whispered  to  a  friend,  '^Tlie 
Sphinx  I  who  is  that  now  ?" 

*'  A  monster,  man.^* 

"  Oh,  a  Munster-m&n. :  I  thought  he  was  from  Con- 
naught,**  replied  our  Irishman,  determined  not  to 
seem  totally  unacquainted  with  the  family. 

During  the  late  rebellion  in  Ireland,  at  the  mili- 
tary execution  of  some  wretclied  rc^bel,  the  cord 
broke,  and  the  criminal,  who  had  been  only  half- 
hanged,  fell  to  the  ground.  The  major,  who  was 
superintemling  the  execution,  exclaimed,  '*  You  ras- 
cal, if  you  do  that  again,  I'll  kill  you  as  sure  as  you 
breathe.*' 

A  quarrel  happened  between  two  shoeblacks,  who 
were  playing  at  what  in  England  is  called  pitch- 
farthing,  or  heads  and  tails,  and  in  Ireland  head  or 
haq).  One  of  the  combatants  threw  a  small  paving- 
stone  at  Tiis  opponent,  who  drew  out  the  knife  with 
which  he  used  to  scrape  shoes,  and  plunged  it  up  to 
the  hilt  in  his  companion*s  breast.  It  is  necessary 
for  our  story  to  suy,  that  near  the  hilt  of  this  knife 
was  stamped  the  name  of  Lamprey,  an  eminent  cut- 
ler in  Dublin.  The  shoeblack  was  brought  to  trial. 
With  a  number  of  insignificant  gestures,  which  on 
his  audience  had  all  the  powers  that  Demosthenes 
ascribes  to  action,  he,  in  a  language  not  purely  attic, 
gave  the  fullowing  account  of  the  afluir  to  his  judge. 

"  Why,  my  lard,  as  I  was  going  jwist  the  Royal 
Exchange,  I  meets  Billy.  ^  Billy,*  says  I,  *will  you 
sky  a  copper*' — *  Done,*  says  he,  *Donci,*  says  I; 
and  done  and  done*s  enough  between  two  gantle- 
men.  With  that  I  ranged  them  fair  and  even  with 
my  hook-em-snivey — ^up  they  go.  *  Music!*  says 
he  ; — '  Sculls  I*  says  I ;  and  down  they  come,  three 
brown  mazanls.  *  By  the  holy !  you  flesh*d  *em,* 
says  he. — '  You  lie,*  says  I.  With  that  he  ups  with 
a  lump  of  a  two  year  ohl,  and  lets  drive  at  me.  1 
outs  with  my  bread-earner,  and  gives  it  him  ujj  to 
Lampri'v  in  the  bread-basket." 

To  make  this  intelligible  to  the  English,  some 
comments  are  necessary.  Let  us  follow  the  text, 
step  by  step,  and  it  will  afford  our  readers,  as  Lord 
Kanies  say.s  of  Blair*s  Dissertation  on  Ossian,  a  de- 
ncious  morsel  of  criticism. 

As  I  was  going  paat  the  Royal  Exchanifc,  I  metta 
Billy, 


In  this  apparently  simple  exordium,  the  scene  and 
the  meeting  with  Billy  are  brought  before  the  eye 
by  the  judicious  use  of  the  present  tense. 

Billy y  aaya  /,  will  you  aky  a  copper  f 

A  copper !  genus  pro  specie !  the  generic  name 
of  copper  for  the  base  individual  halfpenny. 

Sky  a  copper. 

To  sky  is  a  new  verb,  which  none  but  a  master 
hand  could  have  coined :  a  more  splendid  metonomy 
could  not  be  applied  upon  a  more  trivial  occasion : 
the  lofly  idea  of  raising  a  metal  to  the  skies  is  sub- 
stituted for  the  mean  thought  of  tossing  up  a  half- 
penny. Our  orator  compresses  his  hyperbole  into 
a  single  word. 

Up  they  go,  continues  our  orator. 

Mime!  aaya  he;  Scufla  !  aaya  I. 

Metaphor  continually :  on  one  side  of  an  Irish 
halfpenny  there  is  a  harp ;  this  is  cx])ressed  by  the 
general  term  mu.sic,  which  is  finely  contrasted* with 
the  word  scull. 

iJoim  they  cfnne,  three  ffToim  mazarda. 

Ma'Airds!  how  the  diction  of  our  orator  is  enrich- 
ed from  the  vocabulary  of  Shaksi)ere!  the  word 
head,  instead  of  being  changed  for  a  more  general 
term,  is  hero  brought  distinctly  to  the  eye  by  the 
term  mazard,  or  iace,  which  is  more  appropriate  to 
his  majesty*K  profde  than  the  word  scull  or  head. 

By  the  holy  !   you  fieah^d  ^nn,  aaya  he. 

By  the  holy !  is  an  oath  in  which  more  is  meant 
than  meets  the  ear ;  it  is  an  elliitsis — an  abridge- 
ment of  an  oath.  Tlio  full  formula  runs  thus — By 
the  holy  poker  of  hell!  This  instrimient  is  of  IrisJi 
invention  or  imagination.  It  seems  a  uaeiui  piece 
of  furniture  in  the  place  for  which  it  is  intended,  to 
stir  the  devouring  ilanies,  and  thus  to  increase  the 
torments  of  the  damned.  Great  judgment  is  neces- 
sary to  direct  an  orator  how  to  suit  his  terms  to  his 
auditors,  so  as  not  to  shock  their  feelings  either  by 
what  is  too  much  above  or  too  much  below  common 
life.  In  the  use  of  oaths,  where  the  passions  are 
wann,  this  must  be  particularly  attended  to,  else 
they  lose  their  effect,  and  seem  more  the  result  of 
the  head  than  of  the  heart.     But  to  proceed. 

By  the  holy!  youHeahWcm. 

To  fleah  is  another  verb  of  Irish  coinage ;  it 
means,  in  shoeblack  dialect,  to  toueh  a  halfiH-nny, 
as  it  goes  up  into  the  air,  with  the  fleshy  part  of  the 
timmb,  so  as  to  turn  it  which  way  you  plea.se,  and 
thus  to  cheat  your  opjionent.  What  an  intricate 
explanation  saved  by  one  word !  ■ 

You  lie,  aaya  I. 

Here  no  periphrasis  would  do  the  business. 

With  that  he  upa  with  a  lump  of  a  tico  year  idd^ 
and  U-ta  drive  at  me. 

He  upa  with. — A  verb  is  here  formed  of  two  pre- 
positii)ns — a  novelty  in  grammar.  Conjunctions, 
we  all  know,  are  corrupted  Anglo-Saxon  verbs  ;  bur 
prepositions,  according  to  Home  Tooke,  derive 
only  from  Anglo-Saxon  nouns. 

All  this  thne  it  is  po.«sible  that  the  mere  English 
reader  may  not  be  able  to  guess  what  it  is  that  our 
orator  ups  with  or  takes  up.  He  should  be  apprised 
that  a  lump  of  a  two  year  old  is  a  middle-sized 
stone.  This  is  a  metaphor,  borrowed  partly  from 
the  grazier's  vocabulary,  and  partly  from  the  arith- 
meticians* vade-mecum.  A  stone,  to  come  under 
the  denomination  of  a  lump  of  a  two  year  ohl.  must 
be  to  a  less  stone  as  a  two  year  old  calf  is  to  u 
yearling ;  or  it  must  be  to  a  larger  stone  than  it>elf 
as  a  two  year  old  calf  is  to  an  ox.  Here  the  scho 
lar  sees  that  there  must  be  two  statements, — one  in 
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the  r>ilc  of  three  direct^  and  one  in  the  rule  of  three  !  a  pole  near  the  cabin.  When  the  cars  were  paaning 
inveme, — to  obtain  precisely  the  thing  required;    he  appeared  throwing  turf  at  the  mark.     ^'Bojs!** 


yet  the  untutored  Iri8lmian,.wit}iout  Rutjpecting  the 
necessity  of  this  operosc  process*,  arrives  at  the 
t*olution  of  the  problem  by  some  short  cut  of  his 


cried  he,  *' which  of  ye  will  hitf  Each  leader  of 
the  car,  as  he  passed,' could  lOt  forbear  to  fling  a 
turf  at  the  mark ;  the  turf  fell  at  the  foot  of  the 


own,  as  he  clearly  evinces  by  the  propriety  of  his  I  jmle,  and  when  all  the  cars  had  passed,  there  was 
metaphor.    To  be  sure,  thero  seems  Homo  incon- 1  heap  left  sufficient  to  reward  the  ingenuity  of  our 
frnuty  in  his  throwing  this  lump  of  a  two  yeiir  old  |  little  Spartan. 

calf  at  his  adversary.  No  man  but  that  ofMUo  could        The  same  ^cuteness  which  appears  in  youth,  c«>n- 
he  strong  enougli  for  such  a  feat.     Upon  rccoliec-  •  tinues  and  improves  in  old  age.    When  Geneiml 

tion,  however,  bold  as  this  figure  may  seem,  there  \  V was  quartered  in  a  small  town  iu  Ireland,  'c 

i»re  precedents  for  its  uhc.  '  and  his  laily  were  regularly  besieged,   whencTi-r 

"  We  read  iu  a  certain  author,"  says  Ikattie,  "of  they  got  into  their  carriage,  by  an  old  beggar-wo 
a  giant,  who,  in  his  wrath,  tore  off  the  top  of  the  j  man,  who  kept  her  post  at  the  door,  aKsailing  them 
promontory,  and  flung  it  at  the  enemy ;  and  so  huge  daily  with  fresh  importunities  and  fVe.sh  tales  of 
was  the  mass,  that  you  might,  says  he,  have  seen  ,  distress.  At  lost  the  lady\(«  charity  and  the  generaPs 
goats  browsing  on  it  as  it  flew  throurrh  the  air.'^ ;  patience  were  nearly  exhausted,  but  their  jietition- 
i'omparcd  with  this,  our  orator's  figure  is  cold  and  j  er>  wit  was  still  in  its  pristine  vigor.  One  niorcing, 
tame.  at  the  accustomed  hour,  when  the  lady  was  getting 


i  outH  tnth  mi/ bread-earner^  cimtinues  he. 

We  forbear  to  comment  on  outn  irt'thj  because  the 


into  her  carriage,  the  old  woman  began,  **Agl'! 
my  lady ;  success  to  your  ladyship,  and  success  to 


intelligent  critic  immediately  perceives  that  it  has  j  your  honor's  honor,  this  morning,  of  all  days  in  the 
the  same  sort  of  merit  ascribed  to  um  tcith.  What  |  year,  for  sure  didn't  I  dream  last  night  that  her 
our  hero  dignifies  with  the  name  of  his  bread-earner  '  ladyship  gave  me  a  pound  of  tea,  and  that  your 
is  the  knife  with  which,  by  scraping  8ho<*s,  he  earn-  '  honor  gave  mo  a  pound  of  tobacco  V'* 
ed  his  bread.  Pope's  ingenious  critic,  Mr.  Warton,  I  "  But,  my  good  woman/'  said  the  general,  **  do 
bestows  judicious  praise  upon  the  art  with  which  j  not  you  know  that  dreams  always  go  by  the  rule  of 
this  poet,  in  the  Kape  of  the  Lock,  has  u^ed  many    contrary  ?" 

"  periphrases  and  uncommon  expressions,"  to  avoid  I  "Do  they  so,  plase  your  honor ?"  rejoined  the 
mentioning  the  name  of  scissors,  which  would  sound  :  old  woman.  "  Then  it  must  be  your  honor  that  vill 
too  vulgar  for  epic  dignity — fatal  engine,  forfex,  |  give  me  the  tea,  and  her  ladyship  that  tt  ill  give  me 
meeting  points,  etc.     Though   the  metonymy  of  j  the  tobacco." 

bmuiri-artier  for  a  shocbluck^s  knife  may  not  equal  |      The  general  being  of  Stenie's  opinion,  that  a  bon- 

thesc  in  elegance,  it  i)erhaps  surpasses  thcni  in  in-    mot  is  always  worth  more  than  a  pinch  of  snuflT, 

gennity.  I  gave  the  ingenious  dreamer  the  value  of  her  dream. 

1  yii'fs  it  him  up  to  lAimprru  in  the  hrvad-hanket.'^  \      Mixed  with  keen  satire,  the  Irish  often  show  u 

Homer  is  liap])y  in  his  desiTiption  of  wounds,  but :  sort  of  cool  good  sense  and  dry  humor,  which  givej* 


this  sur]ia.sses  him  in  the  characteristic  choice  of 
circumst;ince.  Up  to  Lamprnf  gives  us  at  once  a 
complete  idea  ot  the  length*  breadth,  and  thick- 
ness of  the  wjmnd,  without  the  assi.Htance  of  the 
coroiuT.     It  remin(ls  urf  of  a  passage  in  Virgil — 

('cn-ico  orantlB  cannlo  Unu*t  .iMhlit  cn»«*ni. 
I'p  to  th«>  liilt  hl>>  t^nining  falchii>n  shcalbcd. 

An  Irish  boy  (a  'cute  lad)  saw  a  train  of  his  com- 
panions leading  their  cars,  loaded  with  kishesf  of 
turf,  coming  towards  his  father's  cabin ;  his  father 
had  no  turf,  and  the  question  was  how  some  should 


not  only  effect,  but  value  to  their  impromptus.  Of 
this  class  is  the  observation  made  by  the  Irish  hack- 
ney coachman,  upon  seeing  a  man  of  the  ton  driv- 
ing four-in-hand  down  Bond-street. 

"That  fellow,"  said  our  observer,  "looks  like  a 
coachman,  but  drives  like  a  gentleman." 

As  an  instance  of  humor  mixed  with  sophistry, 
we  beg  the  reader  to  recollect  the  popular  story  of 
the  Iri:<hman  who  was  nni  over  by  a  troop  of  horse, 
and  miraculously  escaped  unhurt. 

"  Down  uponyour  knees  and  thank  God,  you  re- 
probate," said  one  of  the  spectators. 


he  obtained.    To  beg  ho  was  ashamed ;  vo  dig  he  |      "Thank  God!  for  what?  Is  it  for  letting  a  troop 
was  unwilling ;  but  his  head  went  to  work  directly,    of  horse  run  over  me?" 

He  took  up  a  turf  which  had  fallen  from  one  of  the  :      In  this  speech  there  is  the  same  sort  of  humur 
ears  the   jireceding  day,  and  stuck  it  on  the  top  of    and  sophistry  that  appears  in  the  Irishman's  cole- 

____^-^__    brated  question,  "  What  has  posterity  done  for  me, 

*  Th.-  •jTninui.h.         •■  l^Hkois.  th&t  1  should  do  so  much  for  posterity?" 


